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PREPARED  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE 
DIVISION   OF   INSTRUCTIONAL  SERVICE 


ISSUED   BY  THE  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION,   RALEIGH,   N.  C. 


FOREWORD 


Periodically,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  pre- 
pares publications,  each  of  which  is  designed  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  our  public  schools  in  specific  subject  areas.  This 
Handbook  is  similar  to  these  other  publications  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  improve  efficiency  in  organizing  and  administering 
a  school  program.  This  publication  has  come  to  be  known  as 
our  basic  guide  in  suggesting  desirable  procedures  and  practices 
for  organizing  a  school  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  and  encourage 
the  best  instruction  possible.  Effective  teaching  is  our  primary 
concern,  and  all  administrative  matters  involving  the  planning 
and  the  use  of  the  school  plant  and  the  organization  of  the  in- 
structional opportunity  for  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  philosophy 
upon  which  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  in 
this  publication  have  been  developed.  We  believe  that  such  a 
premise  is  educationally  sound. 

This  Handbook  contains  standards  of  attainment  necessary 
for  accreditation.  These  standards,  however,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  maximum  goals,  but  rather  as  minimum  levels  of 
achievement  beyond  which  a  richer  and  fuller  program  may  be 
envisioned.  The  suggested  standards  may  well  serve  as  aids  in 
evaluating  and  improving  a  school.  Only  through  a  planned 
process  of  analysis  and  inventory  can  a  school  project  its  future 
growth  in  educational  opportunities. 

This  publication  was  originally  prepared  in  1938  under  the 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service,  with  the  co- 
operation of  staff  members  from  other  divisions  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  was  revised  and  reprinted  in  1947;  and  now  since  the 
second  printing  is  exhausted,  a  third  revision  is  found  necessary. 
This  new  edition  is  released  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  help- 
ful to  administrators,  supervisors,  and  teachers  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  the  organization  and  administration  of  North  Caro- 
j  lina's  public  schools,  and  thereby  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion afforded  our  boys  and  girls. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


January  1,  1953. 


PREFACE 


This  Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  is 
designed  to  supply  information  needed  by  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors, principals  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  It  covers  the  program  in  both  elementary  schools  and 
high  schools,  indicating  that  we  regard  the  process  of  educa- 
tion as  a  continuous  process  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth 
grade. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  Handbook  consists  of  four  parts  : 

Part  I  concerns  State  Administration  and  includes  the  duties 
of  State  officials  and  professional  staff  together  with  a  few  per 
tinent  excerpts  from  the  General  Statutes. 

In  Part  II  the  standards  for  accreditation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  set  up.  The  suggested  standards  are  no>t 
meant  as  limits  to  what  may  be  undertaken  in  any  school,  buit 
represent  the  minimum  necessary  for  the  creation  of  a  satis> 
factory  teaching  and  learning  situation.  Lines  along  which  imi 
provement  can  be  made  will  suggest  themselves  to  many  admini 
istrators,  supervisors  and  teachers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  mami 
schools  in  providing  educational  opportunities  will  go  far  beyond 
the  minimum  suggested  in  the  requirements  for  accreditation! 
Our  effort  is  to  indicate  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  good  elemen 
tary  school  or  a  good  high  school.  It  is  admitted,  of  course 
that  every  child  should  have  training  in  a  good  school,  and  thi 
purpose  of  standardization  and  accreditation  is  to  indicate  hovi 
a  satisfactory  situation  can  be  created  and  operated. 

In  Part  III  various  aspects  of  public  school  work  are  discussed! 
particularly  those  having  to  do  with  the  materials  necessary  t  ( 
successful  instruction.  More  and  more  it  is  recognized  thai 
abundant  materials  are  necessary  in  order  for  pupils  to  hav 
satisfactory  educative  experiences.  It  is  hoped  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  various  types  of  instructional  materials  to  th  j 
end  that  learning  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  facilitate  i 
and  accelerated. 

Part  IV  undertakes  to  present  the  various  course  of  stud  j 
publications  and  to  suggest  the  use  of  such  bulletins  in  the  inj 
provement  of  instruction. 

We  hope  this  Handbook  will  aid  and  guide  the  teacher,  th 
supervisor  and  the  administrator  in  the  administration  of  bette 
schools  for  all  North  Carolina  boys  and  girls. 

J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Director 
Division  of  Instructional  Service 
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PART  I 
State  Administration1 

THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  as  amended  in  1945,  pro- 
vides for  a  State  Board  of  Education2  composed  of  a  membership 
of  13  persons,  as  follows :  (a)  three  ex-officio  members  including 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  elected  as  chairman  by  the  board,  the 
State  Treasurer,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as 
ex-officio  secretary ;  and  (b)  ten  members  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  session, 
with  two  appointed  from  the  State  at  large  and  one  appointed 
from  each  of  eight  educational  districts  as  determined  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Appointments,  subsequent  to  the  first  one, 
are  made  every  two  years  for  overlapping  terms  of  eight  years, 
in  a  3-2-3-2  order.  "The  per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  appointive 
members  shall  be  provided  by  the  General  Assembly." 

Powers  and  Duties.  The  Constitution  specifies  that  the  State 
Board  shall  have  the  following  powers  and  duties :  It  shall  "suc- 
ceed to  all  powers  and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of 
the  Literary  Fund  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  hereto- 
fore constituted."  Also  it  shall  have  the  power  to  "divide  the 
State  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts,"  .  .  .  "regulate 
the  grade,  salary  and  qualifications  of  teachers,"  .  .  .  "provide 
for  the  selection  and  adoption  of  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the 
public  schools,"  .  .  .  "generally  to  supervise  and  administer  the 
free  public  school  system  of  the  State  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  thereto." 

More  specifically,  the  State  Board  is  empowered  to  (a)  adminis- 
ter the  State  appropriations  for  instructional  services;  instruc- 
tional materials  such  as  textbooks  and  libraries,  plant  operation, 
vocational  education,  transportation,  and  other  operational  costs ; 
(b)  make  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers  certification;  (c) 
make  rules  and  regulations  on  census  and  attendance ;  (d)  devise 
financial  records  and  reports;  (e)  approve  powers  for  local  ad- 


lExcerpts  frcm  Education  in  North  Carolina,  Today  and  Tomorrow.  A  Report  of  the 
State  Education  Commissiion,  1948. 

2The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Sections  Eight  and  Nine,  1945. 
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ministrative  units'  action;  (f)  manage  the  State's  permanent 
school  fund;  (g)  determine  the  school  centers  and  attendance 
areas ;  and  (h)  administer  federal  funds  for  vocational  education. 

The  Board  is  clothed  with  authority  to  make  all  rules  and 
regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
law.  The  Board  elects  its  chairman  and  vice-chairman. 

In  accordance  with  the  law,  regular  Board  meetings  are  held 
each  month.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  secretary 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman.  A  majority  of  the  Board 
constitutes  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  Constitution  also  provides  for  a  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  who  "shall  be  the  administrative  head  of  the 
public  school  system  and  shall  be  secretary  of  the  Board."3  He 
is  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  He  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  as  ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Board  oi 
Trustees  of  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  and  as  an  ex-officic 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Greater  University  o1 
North  Carolina. 

Powers  and  Duties.4    As  an  elected  State  official,  the  law  set' 
forth  a  number  of  general  duties  of  which  three  are  "to  look  aftei 
the  school  interests  of  the  State  and  to  report  biennially  to  th<^ 
Governor  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each  regular  session  o 
the  General  Assembly;  to  direct  the  operations  of  the  public 
schools  and  enforce  the  laws  and  regulations  thereto;  to  acquaim 
himself  with  the  peculiar  educational  wants  of  the  several  sec! 
tions  of  the  State  and  to  take  all  proper  means  to  supply  sue): 
wants  by  counseling  with  local  school  authorities,  by  lectures  be 
fore  teachers'  institutes,  and  by  addresses  before  public  assembl; 
relating  to  public  school  and  public  school  work." 

The  State  Superintendent  is  authorized,  in  addition  to  th 
aforementioned  general  duties,  to  perform  such  specific  dutie 
as  approving  a  program  of  studies  for  standard  high  school; 
preparing  a  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools,  approvin 
plans  for  school  buildings,  and  serving  as  executive  officer  of  th 
State  Board  with  regard  to  vocational  education. 


3The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  Article  IX,  Sections  Eight  and  Nine,  1945. 
4Public  School  Laws,  1943,  Paragraph  115-28. 
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Relationships  at  the  State  Level 

In  implementing  Section  8  and  9  of  Article  IX  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  State  educational  organization,  the  General 
Assembly  stated  that  one  purpose  of  its  Act5  of  1945  was  "to  de- 
fine and  clarify  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Board  and 
such  other  duties  and  responsibilities  as  set  forth  in  this  Act." 

Division  of  Functions  of  State  Board.  The  act  emphasizes 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  the  central  educational 
authority  and,  as  such,  is  responsible  for  planning  and  promoting 
the  educational  system.  At  the  same  time,  Section  5  of  this  act 
states  that  the  duties  of  the  Board  are  to  be  divided  into  two 
separate  functions  as  follows :  (a)  "Those  relating  to  the  super- 
vision and  administration  of  the  public  school  system,  of  which 
the  Superintendent  shall  be  the  administrative  head,  except  as 
they  relate  to  the  supervision  and  management  of  the  fiscal  af- 
fairs of  the  Board;"  and  (b)  "Those  relating  to  the  supervision 
and  administration  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  public  school  fund 
committed  to  the  administration  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, of  which  the  Controller  shall  have  supervision  and  manage- 
ment." 

Secretary  of  Board.  Section  8  of  this  act  prescribes  the  duties 
of  the  State  Superintendent  as  secretary  of  the  Board.  Four  of 
the  ten  enumerated  duties  are: 

"1.  To  organize  and  administer  a  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  execution  of  instructional  policies 
established  by  the  Board. 

"2.  To  keep  the  Board  informed  regarding  development 
in  the  field  of  public  education. 

"3.  To  make  recommendations  to  the  Board  with  regard 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  education  in  North  Carolina. 

"4.  To  make  available  to  the  public  schools  a  continuous 
program  of  comprehensive  supervisory  service." 

Controller.  Section  4  of  this  act  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Controller  by  the  Board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Governor.  Section  9  states  that  "the  Controller  is  constituted  the 


sPublic  Laws,  1945,  Chapter  530. 
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executive  administrator  of  the  Board  in  the  supervision  and  man- 
agement of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Board/'  This  section  then  de- 
fines the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Board,  thereby  pointing  out  de- 
finitely the  scope  of  responsibility  for  which  the  Board  expects 
to  look  to  the  Controller  for  professional  advice.  Section  10  of 
the  act  sets  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  duties  of  the  Con- 
troller and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  as  he  discharges  his 
responsibilities. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LAW 

The  Public  School  System 

The  following  sections  of  the  law  define  the  public  school  system  as  toi 
the  number  of  grades  or  years.  Most  schools  in  North  Carolina  now  offer 
the  twelve  year  program  as  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1941. 

115-4.  The  school  system  defined. — The  school  system  of  each  county 
shall  consist  of  eleven  years  or  grades,  except  when  the  provisions  of  115-5 
to  115-7  have  been  complied  with,  in  which  event  the  system  shall  consist 
of  twelve  years  or  grades;  and  shall  be  graded  on  the  basis  of  a  school 
year  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days.  The  first  seven  or 
eight  years  or  grades  shall  be  styled  the  elementary  school,  and  the  remain- 
ing years  or  grades  shall  be  styled  the  high  school:  Provided,  the  system, 
for  convenience  in  administration,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
elementary  school,  consisting  of  the  first  six  or  seven  grades,  and  a  junior 
and  senior  high  school,  embracing  the  remaining  grades,  if  better  educa- 
tional advantages  may  be  supplied.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  2;  1941,  c.  158,  s.  1;; 
1943,  c.  255,  s.  2;  C.  S.  5386.) 

115-5.    Twelve  grades  authorized  upon  request  by  local  unit. — Upon  the 
request  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  2a 
city  administrative  unit,  the  state  board  of  education  shall  provide  for  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  to  embrace  twelve  grades  in  accordance  witr  [ 
such  plans  as  may  be  promulgated  by  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  in  any  high  school  district  for  which  such  request  is  made  at! 
the  time  the  organization  statement  is  submitted.    (1941,  c.  158,  s.  1 
1943,  c.  721,  s.  8.) 

115-6. — Provision  for  cost  of  operating  twelve  grades. — When  the  re 
quest  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  the  public  school  to  embrace 
twelve  grades  is  submitted  as  provided  in  115-5,  the  cost  of  the  same  shal  l 
be  paid  from  the  appropriation  of  the  state  nine  months'  school  term  in 
the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  standards,  subject  to  the  provisions  o:: 
115-5  to  115-7,  as  provided  in  the  "School  Machinery  Act."  (1941,  c.  158 
s.  2;  1943,  c.  255,  s.  2.) 

115-7.    Application  blanks  for  requesting  twelve  grades;  allotment  ol'f 
teachers. — The  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  the  stat< 
board  of  education  shall  provide  the  necessary  blanks  and  forms  for  re 
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questing-  an  extension  of  the  public  school  system  to  embrace  twelve  grades 
as  herein  provided,  in  the  organization  statements  to  be  submitted  by 
the  several  administrative  units  of  the  state  in  preparation  for  the  school 
term  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two-forty-three,  and  an- 
nually thereafter,  and  the  state  board  of  education  shall  allot  teachers 
for  the  school  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-two-forty-three 
for  any  district  heretofore  operating  a  school  program  embracing  twelve 
grades  upon  the  basis  of  attendance  for  the  preceding  year:  Provided, 
that  for  any  district  requesting  to  operate  for  the  first  time  a  system 
embracing  twelve  grades  the  allotment  of  teachers  shall  be  based  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  estimate  of  the  prospective  increase  in  attendance,  as 
submitted  by  the  requesting  unit,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the 
preceding  year.   (1941,  c.  158,  s.  3;  1943,  c.  721,  s.  8.) 

Local  Provisions  for  Equipment 

115-91.    Duty  of  board  to  provide  equipment  for  school  buildings. — It  is 

the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
city  administrative  unit  to  provide  suitable  supplies  for  school  buildings 
under  its  jurisdiction,  such  as  window  shades,  fuel,  chalk,  erasers,  black- 
boards, and  other  necessary  supplies,  and  to  provide  public  schools  with 
reference  books,  library,  maps  and  equipment  for  teaching  science,  and  the 
teachers  and  principal  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
same  during  the  school  term.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  66;  1945,  c.  970,  s.  2;  C.  S. 
5474.) 

Editor's  Note. — The  1945  amendment  substituted  "public  schools"  for  "standard 
high  schools"  in  line  seven. 

School  Organization 

The  following  are  sections  of  the  School  Machinery  Act: 

115-352.  School  Organization. — All  school  districts,  special  tax,  special 
charter,  or  otherwise,  as  constituted  on  May  15,  1933,  are  hereby  declared 
non-existent  as  of  that  date;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  taxes  to  be 
levied  in  said  district  for  school  operating  purposes  except  as  provided  in 
this  article.  The  state  board  of  education,  in  making  provision  for  the 
operation  of  the  schools,  shall  classify  each  county  as  an  administrative 
unit,  and  shall,  with  the  advice  of  the  county  boards  of  education,  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  district  organization  as  the  same  was  constituted 
under  the  authority  of  §  4  of  chapter  562  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1933, 
and  as  modified  by  subsequent  school  machinery  act.  The  state  board  of 
education  may  modify  such  district  organization  when  it  is  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  economical  administration  and  operation  of  the  state  school 
system,  and  it  shall  determine  whether  there  shall  be  operated  in  such 
district  an  elementary  or  a  union  school.  Provisions  shall  not  be  made 
for  a  high  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  sixty  pupils, 
nor  an  elementary  school  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  less  than 
twenty-five  pupils,  unless  a  careful  survey  by  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  reveals  that  geographic 
or  other  conditions  make  it  impracticable  to  provide  for  them  otherwise. 
Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  for  such  schools  until  the  said  survey 
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has  been  completed  and  such  schools  have  been  set  up  by  the  said  board. 
School  children  shall  attend  school  within  the  district  in  which  they  reside 
unless  assigned  elsewhere  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  shall  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  state  board  of  education,  where- 
ever  it  shall  appear  to  be  more  economical  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  schools,  to  transfer  children  living  in  one  administrative  unit  or  dis- 
trict to  another  administrative  unit  or  district  for  the  full  term  of  such 
school  without  the  payment  of  tuition:  Provided,  that  sufficient  space  is 
available  in  the  buildings  of  such  unit  or  district  to  which  the  said  children 
are  transferred.  Provided  further,  the  provision  as  to  the  non  payment  of 
tuition  shall  not  apply  to  children  who  have  not  been  transferred  as  set 
out  in  this  section. 

City  administrative  units  as  now  constituted  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the 
state  school  authorities  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the 
same  way  and  manner  as  are  county  administrative  units.  Provided,  that 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may,  in  its  discretion,  alter  the  boundaries 
of  any  city  administrative  unit  and  establish  additional  administrative  units 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  such  change  is  de- 
sirable for  better  school  administration:  Provided,  that  in  all  city  admin- 
istrative units  as  now  constituted  the  trustees  of  the  said  special  charter 
districts  included  in  said  city  administrative  unit,  and  their  duly  elected 
successors,  shall  be  retained  as  the  governing  body  of  such  district;  and 
the  title  to  all  property  of  the  said  special  charter  district  shall  remain 
with  such  trustees,  or  their  duly  chosen  successors;  and  the  title  to  all 
school  property  hereafter  acquired  or  constructed  within  the  said  city 
administrative  unit,  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  the  name  of  the  trustees 
of  said  city  administrative  unit;  and  the  county  board  of  commissioners 
of  any  county  shall  provide  funds  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  necessary 
school  buildings  on  property,  the  title  to  which  is  held  by  the  board  of 
trustees  as  aforesaid,  and  the  provisions  of  §  115-88,  to  the  extent  in  con- 
flict herewith,  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  sub- 
chapter shall  prevent  city  administrative  units,  as  now  established,  from 
consolidating  with  the  county  administrative  unit  in  which  such  city 
administrative  unit  is  located,  upon  petition  of  the  trustees  of  the  said 
city  administrative  unit  and  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education 
and  the  county  board  of  commissioners  in  said  county:  Provided,  further, 
that  nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall  affect  the  right  of  any  special  charter 
district,  or  special  tax  district  which  now  exists  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
debt  service,  to  have  the  indebtedness  of  such  district  taken  over  by  the 
county  as  provided  by  existing  law,  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
to  restrict  the  county  board  of  education  and/or  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners in  causing  such  indebtedness  to  be  assumed  by  the  county  as 
provided  by  existing  law. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  any  special  charter  district  in  any  city  admin- 
istrative unit  shall  be  appointed  as  now  provided  by  law.  If  no  provision 
is  made  by  law  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  the  membership  of  such 
board  of  trustees,  such  vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  city  or  town  embraced  by  said  administrative  unit. 

In  all  cases  where  title  to  property  has  been  vested  in  the  trustees  of  a 
special  charter  district  which  has  been  abolished  and  has  not  been  re- 
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organized,  title  to  such  property  shall  be  vested  in  the  county  board  of 
education  of  the  county  embracing  such  special  charter  district.  (1939,  c. 
358,  s.  5;  1943,  c.  721,  s.  8;  1945,  c.  970,  s.  4;  1947,  c.  1077,  ss.  3,  6.) 

115-355. — Organization  statement  and  allotment  of  teachers. — On  or  be- 
fore the  twentieth  day  of  May  in  each  year,  the  several  administrative 
officers  shall  present  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  a  certified  statement 
showing  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  units,  together 
with  such  other  information  as  said  board  may  require.  The  organization 
statement  as  filed  for  each  administrative  unit  shall  indicate  the  length 
of  term  the  state  is  requested  to  operate  the  various  schools  for  the  fol- 
lowing school  year,  and  the  state  shall  base  its  allotment  of  funds  upon 
such  request.  On  the  basis  of  such  organization  statement,  together  with 
all  other  available  information,  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  State  Board  of  Education  may  promulgate,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  determine  for  each  administrative  unit,  by  districts  and  races, 
the  number  of  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  to  be  included  in  the 
state  budget  on  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  figures  of  the 
continuous  six  months  period  of  the  first  seven  months  of  the  preceding 
year  during  which  continuous  six  months'  period  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  highest,  provided  that  loss  in  attendance  due  to  epidemics  or 
apparent  increase  in  attendance  due  to  the  establishment  of  army  camps  or 
other  national  defense  activities  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
initial  allotment  of  teachers:  Provided,  further,  that  the  superintendent 
of  an  administrative  unit  shall  not  be  included  in  the  number  of  teachers 
and  principals  allotted  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance:  Provided, 
further,  that  for  the  duration  of  the  present  war  and  for  the  first  school 
term  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
provide  any  school  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  having  four  high  school 
teachers  or  less  and/or  four  elementary  teachers  or  less  not  less  than 
the  same  number  of  teachers  as  were  allotted  to  said  school  for  the  school 
year  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-four — one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  forty-five. 

Provided,  further,  that  in  cases  where  there  are  less  than  twenty  (20) 
pupils  per  teacher  in  any  school  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers 
may  be  made. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  allotment  of  teachers  shall  apply 
only  to  those  schools  where  the  reduction  in  enrollment  is  shown  to  be 
temporary  as  determined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governing  body  in  each  administrative  unit, 
after  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  said  unit,  to  make  a  careful  check  of 
the  school  organization  and  to  request  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
make  changes  in  the  allocation  of  teachers  to  meet  requirements  of  the 
said  unit. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  enrichment  and  strengthening  of  educational 
opportunities  for  the  children  of  the  state,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  authorized  in  its  discretion  to  make  an  additional  allotment  of  teaching 
personnel  to  the  county  and  city  administrative  units  of  the  state,  either 
jointly  or  separately  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  prescribe,  and 
such  persons  may  be  used  in  said  administrative  units  as  librarians,  at- 
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tendance  assistants,  special  teachers  or  supervisors  of  intruction  and  for 
other  special  instructional  service,  such  as  art,  music,  adult  education, 
special  education,  or  industrial  arts  as  may  be  authorized  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  salaries  of  such  personnel  shall  be 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  state  salary  schedule  adopted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  In  addition,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
authorized  and  empowered,  in  its  discretion,  to  make  allotments  of  funds 
for  clerical  assistants  for  classified  principals.  (1939,  c.  358,  s.  8;  1941,  c. 
267,  s.  3;  1943,  c.  255,  s.  2%;  1943,  c.  720,  s.  1;  1943,  c.  721,  s.  8;  1945,  c. 
970,  ss.  6,  14;  1949,  c.  1116,  s.  3.) 

Editor's  Note. — The  1945  amendment  inserted  in  lines  twenty-one  and  twenty-two 
the  words  "first  seven  months  of  the."  It  also  rewrote  the  third  provisio  in  the  first 
paragraph  and  inserted  the  last  proviso  therein. 

The  1949  amendment  added  the  last  paragraph. 

For  comment  on  the  1943  amendment,  see  21  N.  C.  Law  Rev.  361. 

Expenditures  From  State  Funds 

115-356.  Objects  of  expenditure. — The  appropriation  of  state  funds,  as 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  subchapter,  shall  be  used  for  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  as  determined  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  for  the  following  items: 

1.  General  Control:  3.  Operation  of  Plant: 

a.  Salaries  of  superintendents  a.  Wages  of  janitors 

b.  Travel  of  superintendents  b.  Fuel 

c.  Salaries  of  clerical  assistants        c.  Water,  light  and  power 
for  suprintendents  d.  Janitors'  supplies 

d.  Office  expense  of  superintend-        e.  Telephone  expense 
ents  4.  Auxiliary  Agencies: 

e.  Per  diem  county  boards  of  edu-        a.  Transportation 

cation  in  the  sum  of  one  hun-  (1)  Drivers  and  contracts 

dred  dollars  ($100.00)  to  each  (2)  Gas,  oil  and  grease 

county  (3)  Mechanics 

f.  Audit  of  school  funds  (4)  Parts,  tires,  and  tubes 

2.  Instructional  Service:  (5)  Replacement  busses 

a.  Salaries  for  white  teachers,  (6)  Compensation  for  injuries, 
both  elementary  and  high  and/or  death  of  school  chil- 
school  dren  as  now  provided  by  law 

b.  Salaries  for  colored  teachers,       b.  Libraries 
both  elementary  and  high  c.  Health 

school  d.  Workmen's    compensation  foi 

c.  Salaries  of  white  principals  school  employees 

d.  Salaries  of  colored  principals 

e.  Instructional  supplies 

In  alloting  funds  for  the  items  of  expenditures  hereinbefore  enumerated 
provision  shall  be  made  for  a  school  term  of  only  one  hundred  eighty  days 

The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  effect  all  economies  possible  in  pro- 
viding state  funds  for  the  objects  of  general  control,  operation  of  plant 
and  auxiliary  agencies,  and  after  such  action  shall  have  authority  to  in 
crease  or  decrease  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  the  salary  schedule  o: 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  order  that  the  appropriatioi 
of  state  funds  for  the  public  schools  may  insure  their  operation  for  th< 
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length  of  term  provided  in  this  subchapter:  Provided,  however,  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  county  boards  of  education  for  county  ad- 
ministrative units  and  boards  of  trustees  for  city  administrative  units,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  promulgate  rules  by  which  school  buildings  may 
be  used  for  other  purposes. 

The  objects  of  expenditure  designated  as  maintenance  of  plant  and  fixed 
charges  shall  be  supplied  from  funds  required  by  law  to  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  school  funds  of  the  county  and  derived  from  fines, 
forfeitures,  penalties,  dog  taxes,  and  poll  taxes,  and  from  all  other  sources 
except  state  funds:  Provided,  that  when  necessity  shall  be  shown,  and 
upon  the  approval  of  the  county  board  of  education  or  the  trustees  of  any 
city  administrative  unit,  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  approve  the 
use  of  such  funds  in  any  administrative  unit  to  supplement  any  object  or 
item  of  the  current  expense  budget,  including  the  supplementing  of  the 
teaching  of  vocational  subjects;  and  in  such  cases  the  tax  levying  author- 
ities of  the  county  administrative  unit  shall  make  a  sufficient  tax  levy  to 
provide  the  necessary  funds  for  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and 
capital  outlay:  Provided,  further,  that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any 
county  administrative  unit  may  levy  taxes  to  provide  necessary  funds  for 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  and  trades  and  indus- 
trial vocational  subjects  supported  in  part  from  federal  vocational  educa- 
tional funds:  Provided,  further,  that  nothing  in  this  subchapter  shall 
prevent  the  use  of  federal  and/or  privately  donated  funds  which  may  be 
made  available  for  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  provide.  Provided  further, 
that  the  tax  levying  authorities  in  any  county  administrative  unit  may 
levy  taxes  to  provide  necessary  funds  for  attendance  enforcement,  super- 
vision of  instruction,  health  and  physical  education,  clerical  assistance,  and 
accident  insurance  for  school  children  transported  by  school  bus:  Provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  section  be  interpreted  as  repealing  the  present  statutes 
requiring  the  State  Board  of  Education's  approval  of  local  unit  budgets. 
(1939,  c.  358,  s.  9;  1943,  c.  255,  s.  2;  1943,  c.  721,  s.  8;  1947,  c.  1077,  ss.  7,  1V&.) 

Editor's  Note. — The  1947  amendment  added  subhead  4d,  struck  out  the  words  "with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education"  formerly  appearing  after  the  word 
"unit"  in  line  twenty  of  the  last  paragraph  and  added  the  last  two  provisos  thereto. 

STATE  STAFF  AND  SERVICES 

In  North  Carolina  the  educational  leadership  provided  by  pro- 
fessional personnel  at  the  State  level  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Controller 
There  is  also  an  Assistant  State  Superintendent  and  an  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  who  act  for  the  State  Superindent  in 
his  absence  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  he  may  direct. 
The  other  professional  staff  is  organized  by  divisions,  each  of 
which  is  responsible,  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent, 
the  Controller,  or  both,  for  renderng  certain  designated  services. 
The  names  of  these  divisions  with  brief  statements  of  their 
respective  areas  of  responsibilities  follow: 
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Division  of  Auditing  and  Accounting. 

It  is  the  function  of  this  division  to  maintain  accurate  ac  j 
counting  records  on  the  funds  coming  within  the  jurisdiction) 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  audit  the  expenditures  anc  It 
prepare  the  audit  report  of  the  Nine  Months  School  Fund,  toil 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial  budget  request  and 
annual  budget,  to  disburse  all  funds  of  the  Board,  to  assist  inn 
preparing  salary  schedules,  to  keep  all  budget  accounts  and  pre- j 
pare  budget  reports,  to  promote  better  accounting  practices  of 
both  State  and  local  funds  in  the  field,  to  prepare  various  statis- 
tical  and  financial  data  for  the  Controller,  and  to  establish  thee 
salary  rating  of  all  principals  and  teachers. 

More  specifically  this  work  is  divided  into  five  parts,  as  follows:: 

1.  Budgeting.  Assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  biennial  budg- 
et request  and  the  annual  budget  of  all  funds  of  the  Board. 
Prepare  detailed  reports  on  all  funds  monthly.  Estimate  needs 
and  prepare  quarterly  requests  for  budget  allotments.  Prepare 
requests  for  transfers  and  changes  in  budgets  for  all  funds. 
Devise  and  prepare  operating  budget  forms  to  be  filed  with  the 
Controller  by  county  and  city  boards  of  education.  Make  special 
studies  and  prepare  financial  and  statistical  data  from  the  in- 
formation contained  in  these  budgets.  Assist  in  the  preparation 
of  the  salary  schedules  for  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents. 

2.  Disbursing.  Prepare  State  Auditor's  and  disbursing  ac- 
count warrants  for  the  disbursement  of  all  funds  of  the  Board 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Receive  and  deposit 
all  receipts  coming  into  the  various  funds.  Establish  the  salary 
rating  of  all  teachers  and  principals  and  certify  these  ratings 
to  county  and  city  superintendents.  These  ratings  are  used  as 
a  basis  for  the  county  and  city  superintendents  to  issue  State 
checks  paying  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals.  Maintain  files 
and  prepare  invoices  to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  tuition 
due  for  veterans  farmer  training  courses.  Prepare  statistical 
data  on  ratings  of  teachers. 

3.  Accounting.  Set  up  and  maintain  budget  accounts  on  all 
funds  of  the  Board,  wage  records  of  all  employees  on  State  level, 
loan  fund  note  registers,  a  complete  set  of  books  on  each  of  the 
172  administrative  units  on  the  "Nine  Months  School  Fund"  and 
the  "State  School  Plant  Construction,  Improvement  and  Repair 
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Fund,"  and  wage  records  of  each  teacher,  principal,  superin- 
tendent, clerical  assistant,  and  mechanic.  Maintain  subsidiary 
ledgers  on  Federal  programs  and  prepare  reports  from  these 
records.  Prepare  allotments  and  certification  of  funds  to  school 
administrative  units.  Prepare  all  necessary  printed  forms  for 
use  in  accounting  for  funds. 

4.  Auditing.  Make  a  continuous  detailed  audit  of  the  Nine 
Months  School  Fund  and  the  State  School  Plant  Construction, 
Improvement  and  Repair  Fund,  consisting  of  monthly  reconcilia- 
tion of  treasurer's  statements,  verification  of  classifications  of 
expenditures,  detailed  review  of  invoices  as  to  State  contract 
prices  and  State  Board  regulations,  verification  of  amount  of 
withholding  tax  and  retirement  vouchers,  verification  of  pay- 
ments to  teachers  and  principals  as  compared  with  established 
rate  of  pay,  comparison  of  employed  personnel  with  allotments, 
test  check  endorsements  on  vouchers,  and  exercise  budgetary 
control  over  expenditures.  Prepare  an  annual  audit  report  for 
the  Controller. 

5.  Field  Services.  Prepare  forms  and  memoranda  of  instruc- 
tions and  information  for  use  of  school  administrative  units  in 
accounting  for  funds.  Assist  in  drawing  up  machine  accounting 
system  for  superintendents'  offices.  Work  to  improve  accounting 
practices  and  office  procedure  in  the  superintendents'  offices  in 
all  172  administrative  units.  Assist  with  planning  and  conduct- 
ing short  schools  for  clerical  personnel  and  superintendents  con- 
cerning all  phases  of  school  finances. 

Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

This  Division  has  the  responsibility  of  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  coordinating  the  instructional  program  in  the 
172  city  and  county  school  administrative  units,  It  is  headed 
by  a  director  who  is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  the 
Division  and  the  integration  of  the  activities  of  the  members  of 
the  staff ;  holds  conferences  with  the  staff  as  a  whole  or  with 
individual  members  for  discussion  of  program  and  policy;  co- 
ordinates the  activities  of  the  elementary  supervisors  and  the 
advisors  in  high  school,  library  services,  science  and  mathematics, 
driver  and  safety  education,  resource-use  education,  physical 
and  health  education,  and  music.  He  also  directs  preparation 
and  revision  of  bulletins  and  other  materials  helpful  in  instruc- 
tional program;  and  carries  on  necessary  correspondence  and 
field  work  in  promoting  instructional  program. 
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There  is  an  assistant  director  who  performs  the  following 
duties:  assists  director;  visits  and  inspects  high  schools;  assist* i 
in  preparation  of  curriculum  and  administrative  bulletins ;  confer,1  \ 
with  principals  and  teachers  in  county  and  city  administrate 
units;  assists  in  conducting  workshops,  work  conferences  anc I 
evaluations  of  high  schools;  and  prepares  statistical  reports! 
based  on  preliminary  and  annual  reports  from  white  high  school? 
in  the  State. 

There  are  four  general  supervisors  who  participate  in  making 
plans  and  programs  for  the  work  of  the  Division ;  hold  workshops  i 
and  other  types  of  meetings  to  promote  effective  programs  o1  j 
instruction  in  the  various  city  and  county  administrative  unite 
in  the  State;  work  closely  with  the  approximately  200  white  su- 
pervisors in  city  and  county  schools  in  conferences,  teachers 
meetings,  panel  discussions,  and  work  reports  and  testing ;  pre- 
pare curriculum  bulletins  and  materials;  make  evaluations  oil 
schools ;  and  inspect  schools  for  purposes  of  accreditation. 

Six  supervisors  in  special  subject  matter  fields  are  employed., 
Advisors  in  Music  Education,  Resource-Use  Education,  Science 
and  Mathematics,  Safety  and  Driver  Education,  Physical  Ed- 
ucation, and  Library.  They  are  responsible  for  directing  and  pro- 
moting areas  of  specialization  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  State.  Work  involves:  (1)  visiting  schools  and 
classrooms  in  the  interest  of  improved  teaching  and  better  use  of 
instructional  materials;  (2)  holding  conferences  and  workshops 
with  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrative  personnel;  (3) 
preparing  curriculum  materials  and  bulletins;  (4)  cooperating 
with  local,  State,  and  national  organizations  to  promote  better 
school  programs ;  and  (5)  evaluating  and  accrediting  public  schools. 

Division  of  Insurance. 

This  division  plans  and  develops  a  fire  insurance  program  for 
insuring  the  properties  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  boards 
of  education,  analyzes  the  insurance  of  the  different  adminis- 
trative units,  simplifies  their  fire  insurance  programs  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  these  units  sound  insurance  at  a  minimum 
cost.  It  also  consults  and  advises  with  other  school  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  insurance  risk.  This  division  also 
maintains  an  inspection  and  engineering  service,  deemed  by  it 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  fire  in  public 
school  buildings.  The  inspections  by  its  engineers  are  used  as  a 
basis  for  offering  such  engineering  advice  as  may  be  necessary 
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to  safeguard  the  children  in  the  public  schools  from  death  or 
injury  from  school  fires  and  explosions  and  to  protect  the  school 
properties  from  loss. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  main  parts: 

1.  Administrative.  Adopt  policies,  forms  and  endorsements 
for  issuance  of  fire  insurance  policies.  Keep  books  and  all  records 
relative  to  operation  and  prepare  all  reports  required  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  pertaining  to  this  division.  Contact 
superintendents  and  prepare  proposals  for  insuring  school  prop- 
erties. Issue  insurance  policies  and  handle  all  correspondence 
relative  to  this  division.  Meet  with  local  boards,  advising  them 
on  fire  insurance  matters.  Supervise  engineering  and  rate 
making. 

2.  Engineering.  Make  detailed  inspections  of  all  school  prop- 
erties insured  with  the  State.  Make  scales  and  diagrams  of  each 
building,  compiling  data  necessary  for  establishing  rates  and 
making  safety  recommendations.  Give  advice  on  different  types 
of  construction  and  prepare  detailed  surveys  for  each  school  unit 
insured.  Gather  information  for  loss  adjustments. 

3.  Rate  Making.  Analyze  type  and  construction  of  build- 
ings, fire  protection  facilities,  location  of  buildings  and  losses 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  proper  and  sound  rates. 

Division  of  Negro  Education. 

This  division  under  the  direction  of  a  director  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  planning,  organizing,  directing,  and  coordinating  the 
State's  instructional  program  for  Negroes.  This  includes  super- 
vision over  the  activities  of  professional  and  administrative  per- 
sonnel who  are  inspecting,  advising,  and  aiding  public  schools 
for  Negroes  throughout  the  State  relative  to  instructional  ma- 
terial, study-courses  and  all  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
educational  services  rendered  Negroes  by  public  schools.  Func- 
tions also  include  helping  to  determine  policy,  scope  of  program, 
personnel  needs,  curriculum  coverage,  and  funds  required  to  carry 
to  completion  the  program's  objectives.  Work  involves  consider- 
able contact  with  national,  State,  county  and  city  educational 
officials  to  promote,  correlate  and  integrate  plans  and  programs 
for  Negro  education.  Work  is  guided  by  local,  State,  and  federal 
laws  and  by  administrative  policies  and  regulations  suggested 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  This  division  is  largely  a  service  agency 
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in  relation  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  other  divisions  of  the 
Department.  Also,  this  division  arranges  for  and  assists  in  the 
field  service  of  other  divisions  of  this  Department,  and  likewise 
is  assisted  by  other  divisions. 

Provision  is  made  for  an  assistant  director  under  whose  ad- 
ministration  and  supervision  the  teacher  training  program  for 
Negro  teachers  is  carried  on.  Through  visits  to  the  institutions  I 
of  higher  learning  (public  and  private)  and  conferences  withii 
college  administrators  and  staffs  (both  at  the  institutions  and'! 
at  the  State  office) ,  plans  are  worked  out  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  teachers  and  constant  effort  is  given  to  developing 
programs  by  which  the  quality  of  teachers  may  be  continuously 
improved.  Through  visits  and  conferences  (individual  and  gen- 
eral), surveys  of  present  conditions  and  proposed  plans  (as  they 
effect  Negro  school  organization) ,  speaking  to  groups  of  teachers, 
or  parents,  or  principals  and  supervisors,  efforts  are  made  to) 
promote  the  general  improvement  of  Negro  public  schools;  suchi 
as  better  school  facilities,  better  attendance  of  pupils,  more  ef- 
fective instruction.  Through  staff  conferences  contributions  are 
made  to  the  entire  program  of  the  division.  By  letters,  reports 
on  surveys,  mimeographed  courses,  programs  of  study,  plans  of 
operation,  suggestions  are  made  which  should  stimulate  and 
make  more  effective  the  teacher  training  program,  in-service 
growth  of  school  personnel,  improved  school  organization,  more 
productive  and  worthwhile  instruction,  better  understanding  of 
patrons  of  plans,  purposes,  shortages  and  achievements  in  pub- 
lic education. 

Two  supervisors  are  employed  in  organizing  and  working  with 
committees,  teachers,  principals,  supervisors,  and  patrons  in 
connection  with  their  plans  for  enriching  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  Negro  schools;  and  in  inspecting  and  checking  re- 
ports of  schools  desiring  an  accredited  rating  by  the  State.  These 
supervisors  also  handle  general  correspondence  and  compile  re- 
ports of  regular  visits  to  schools,  annual  statistical  reports  and 
analyze  reports  filed  by  supervisors  and  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals. They  also  conduct  and  assist  in  school  surveys  projected 
in  connection  with  the  consolidation  of  schools. 

One  high  school  supervisor  (secondary)  is  employed  in  organ- 
izing and  working  with  committees,  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  in  the  evaluation  of  secondary  schools.  This  person 
also  performs  the  following  services:  (1)  inspects  condition 
and  adequacy  of  school  plants,  sites,  equipment,  and  supplies; 
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(2)  evaluates  teaching  techniques  and  school  organization  and 
idministration ;  (3)  holds  conferences  concerning  findings  and 
oossible  solution  to  problems;  (4)  visits  and  encourages  non- 
iccredited  schools  to  become  accredited;  (5)  handles  correspond- 
ence and  compiles  reports;  and  (6)  conducts  and  assists  in 
school  surveys  projected  in  connection  with  the  consolidation  of 
schools. 

Division  of  Plant  Operation. 

This  division  has  the  following  duties ;  Plan,  supervise,  corre- 
ate,  and  direct  the  work  and  program  involving  the  economical 
md  efficient  operation  of  all  physical  facilities  and  utilities  of 
;he  public  school  plants.  Consult,  advise  and  instruct  superin- 
endents  and  local  school  boards  on  all  problems  involving  the 
>peration  and  maintenance  of  school  plants.  Keep  abreast  of 
changing  phases  and  factors  in  this  field  and  by  personal  surveys, 
>amphlets,  letters,  and  work  clinics,  to  convey  such  information 
o  local  administrators. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  main  parts: 

1.  Budgets.  Prepare  and  submit  to  the  Controller  a  recom- 
nended  biennial  budget  request  for  funds  covering  the  salaries 
»f  all  service  personnel,  all  fuel  costs,  water,  lights,  and  power 
osts,  and  janitorial  supplies  and  telephone  rental.  Allot  funds 
budgeted  by  State  Board  to  all  administrative  units  under  each 
tern  of  expense  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  as  reflected  by 
urveys,  charts,  and  statistical  data  covering  each  school  plant. 

|  2.  Procurement.  Procure  by  requisitions  to  the  Division  of 
'urchases  and  Contract,  all  fuel  required  by  the  public  schools. 
Select  the  proper  fuels  best  suited  to  each  heating  plant.  Regu- 
ate  and  determine  the  tonnage  from  statistical  data  secured 
iy  actual  plant  surveys. 

|  3.  Engineering  Service.  Make  inspection  of  heating  systems 
n  schools,  all  safety  devices,  both  heating  and  electrical.  Consult 
lath  superintendents  regarding  any  heating,  ventilating,  electri- 
al,  or  maintenance  problem.  Assist  in  establishing  correct  lay- 
uts  of  heating  plants,  viewed  from  an  understanding  of  main- 
tenance problems  and  efficient  operation.  Prepare  reports  of 
ndings  and  recommendations  of  engineering  inspections  for 
se  of  administrative  units. 

4.  Training  Service.  Plan,  supervise  and  direct  training 
chools  each  year  for  all  service  personnel,  including  all  janitors, 
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maids,  and  maintenance  personnel,  and  conduct  on-the-job  train 
ing  of  all  service  personnel. 

Division  of  Professional  Service. 

The  major  concern  of  this  division  is  the  education  of  thai 
school  personnel,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  effective  teach 
ing  and  school  administration.  Senior  colleges  and  universitie 
must  provide  the  formal  education  of  the  school  personnel.  Thi 
division  plans,  organizes,  coordinates  and  directs  that  work  a  t 
the  college  level.  The  programs  of  teacher  education  are  mad<t 
effective  through  the  certification  and  classification  of  the  schoo 
personnel,  which  is  a  responsibility  of  this  divison.  Work  operate; 
under  State  laws  and  by  administrative  policies  and  regulation; 
developed  in  conferences  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub) 
lie  Instruction.  It  implies  the  research,  leadership  and  stafil 
personnel  necessary  for  accomplishing  and  maintaining  th<i( 
objectives. 

An  assistant  director  is  employed  to  assist  the  director  hn 
administering  and  coordinating  at  the  State  level  the  service; 
relating  to  teacher  education  and  certification.  Activities  in 
elude:  holding  individual  and  group  conferences  with  superin & 
tendents,  principals,  and  teachers;  assisting  superintendents  tin 
setting  up  school  organization ;  supervising  the  classification  anc 
rating  of  school  personnel  for  budgetary  purposes;  engaging  til 
special  studies  and  appropriate  research  for  the  division;  anc 
sharing  with  the  director  responsibilities  for  field  services. 

There  are  three  main  divisions  of  work: 

1.  Higher  Education.  This  includes  responsibility  for  thee 
direction  of  higher  education  in  general.  The  director  is  secretary 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  Conference.  He  plans,  organizes , 
coordinates,  and  directs  the  programs  of  teacher  education.  This 
includes  the  curriculum  and  the  programs  of  instruction  for 
pre-service  and  in-service  education  of  the  school  personnel,  anci 
the  quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  of  the  institution  . 
Work  is  accomplished  through:  studies,  leading  to  programs  oil 
action;  committees;  interviews  and  conferences  with  individ- 
uals and  groups  from  individual  colleges;  visits  to  institutions:; 
correspondence. 

2.  Teacher  Rating  and  School  Budgets.  Each  county  and  I 
city  superintendent  files  an  operating  budget  (3  copies)  on  which 
are  entered  the  names  of  all  principals  and  teachers.  The  rating- 
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certificate  classification,  experience,  etc.,  is  established  for  each 
employee  (about  30,000).  This  rating  determines  the  monthly 
salary  each  employee  receives.  Another  responsibility  of  the 
division  is  to  assist  superintendents  in  setting  up  and  preparing 
their  budgets.  This  is  accomplished  through  correspondence, 
office  conferences,  and  interviews,  and  visitations  to  the  field. 

3.  Certification  of  School  Personnel.  The  developing  of  cer- 
tification standards  and  requirements  is  a  democratic  process 
involving  the  school  personnel,  colleges,  lay  groups,  individuals 
and  others.  Study  is  constant  and  continuous.  Back  of  any  action 
are  State-wide  studies.  Final  action  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  administration  of  certification  is 
a  major  activity  of  the  division.  Much  of  the  operational  routine 
— canvassing  credentials,  issuing  certificates,  counseling  school 
personnel,  college  teachers,  students,  correspondence,  office  con- 
ferences and  interviews,  etc.,  are  identified  with  that  activity. 

Division  of  Publications  and  Statistcs. 

This  division  has  the  responsibilty  to: 

Plan,  develop,  and  prepare  publcations.  Edit,  revise,  and  direct 
rewriting  of  school  information  and  subject-matter  bulletins. 
Compile  for  publication  annual  school  directory,  school  laws, 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws  and  regulations,  etc.  Plan 
and  direct  the  review  and  coordination  of  information  programs, 
including  research  and  statistical  studies.  Consult  and  advise 
jwith  other  departmental  staff  members  concerning  information 
for  bulletins,  etc.  Devise,  revise,  and  approve  the  various  re- 
port forms.  Prepare  charts,  graphs,  and  illustrative  materials. 
Prepare  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Serve  on  various  committees  and  attend  conferences  pertinent 
to  school  publications,  pupil  attendance,  civil  defense  activities, 
etc.,  as  required  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Advise  with  as- 
sociates, superintendents,  members  of  General  Assembly  and 
others  concerning  school  matters  as  required  in  the  absence  or 
relief  of  State  Superintendent.  Assist  in  drafting  bills  for  Leg- 
islature and  in  interpretation  of  law.  Sign  correspondence  and 
official  documents  for  State  Superintendent  as  necessary. 

Determine  need  for  and  approve  purchase  of  supplies,  print- 
ing and  equipment.  Prepare  budget  for  supplies,  service,  and 
expense.  Place  orders  and  approve  payment  of  bills  for  materials 
and  equipment  procured  and  responsible  for  their  receipt,  place- 
ment, and  inventory.   Has  responsibility  for  printing,  multi- 
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graphing,  and  mimeographing;  for  distribution  of  printed  form 
and  publications,  office  supplies  and  equipment;  and  for  me 
senger,  mail,  and  other  related  services  for  all  divisions. 
More  specifically,  the  work  is  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Publications.  Write,  edit,  proofread,  etc.,  the  two  month! | 
publications — "State  School  Facts"  and  "North  Carolina  Publli 
School  Bulletins."  Prepare  and  compile  other  publications  ami 
printed  materials — directory,  laws,  registers  and  various  repoir 
forms.  Write  articles  for  the  press  and  assemble  informatio 
for  replies  to  questionnaires  and  letters. 

2.  Research  and  Statistics.  Prepare  statistical  tables,  ediitl 
ing  reports,  compiling  statistics,  making  statistical  studies,  ami 
lyses  and  interpretations  in  the  dissemination  of  information] 
Attend  conferences  and  advise  with  superintendents,  graduatt 
students,  and  other  relative  to  studies  and  the  improvment  co 
reporting  and  publishing  of  educational  information.  Prepar 
State  Superintendent's  Biennial  Reports. 

3.  Purchasing.    Review  needs  for  supplies  and  equipment 
Place  orders  for  materials,  including  printing,  approve  paymen 
of  bills.  Has  charge  of  sales  of  various  publications,  includin 
necessary  bookkeeping  and  accounting  of  receipts. 

4.  Stock  Supervision  and  Central  Services.  Has  responsibi! 
ity  for  supervision  and  inventory  of  stock  and  equipment.  Re 
ceive,  store,  issue,  and  distribute  a  large  variety  of  printe 
materials — bulletins,  forms,  books.  Discuss  need  for  supplie 
and  materials,  Responsible  for  services  of  mailing,  mimeograph 
ing,  addressographing  for  all  divisions.  Wrap  and  fill  orders  fo 
local  schools  and  rate  packages  for  mail  and  express,  etc.  Per 
form  messenger  service. 

Division  of  School  Planning. 

This  division  is  responsible  for  planning,  organizing,  directing: 
and  coordinating  school  surveys  and  the  development  of  over-all 
long-range  plans  for  schoolhouse  construction. 

Administrative  responsibilities  include:  advising  boards  ox 
education  and  architects  regarding  State  and  Federal  laws  am 
regulations,  counseling  on  financial  planning,  processing  and  ap 
proving  State  aid  and  Federal  aid  applications  for  construction 
maintaining  statistical  records  of  construction  and  constructioi 
allocations,  maintaining  records  of  building  committee  of  th< 
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State  Board  of  Education,  approving  all  plans  and  contracts  for 
schoolhouse  construction,  establishing  liaison  with  various  de- 
partments and  divisions  of  State  and  local  agencies. 

State  survey  responsibilities  include  studies  to  determine: 
population  trends,  general  characteristics  of  school  buildings, 
need  for  special  rooms  and  general  facilities,  need  for  service 
systems  (heating,  ventilation,  lighting,  water),  problems  in 
transportation  of  pupils,  recent  construction,  cost  of  school  plants 
and  pupils  housed  by  periods  of  construction,  rating  of  school 
plants  including  expectant  life  of  plant,  number  of  pupils  per 
classroom,  use  of  non-public-owned  facilities,  advisability  of  re- 
habilitating and  remodeling  school  plants,  financial  needs  and 
resources,  capital  outlay  capacities  per  pupil  enrolled,  State  aid 
for  capital  outlay,  long-range  organization  planning  for  each  of 
the  172  administrative  units. 

More  specifically  the  work  includes  two  types  of  services,  as 
follows : 

Architectural  Design  Services.  Maintain  library  of  plans  and 
architectural  drawings  for  reference  and  guidance.  Formulation 
of  standards  and  typical  layouts.  Consultation  with  school  boards 
and  architects  prior  to  development  of  plans.  Inspection  of  sites. 
Review  of  preliminary  plans.  Review  of  working  drawings  and 
specifications.  Review  of  change  orders,  addenda,  and  revisions. 
! Preparation  of  plans  for  approval  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Engineering  Services.  Consultant  to  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  selection  of  sites.  Inspection  of  existing  buildings  as  to 
present  hazards  and  their  removal,  expediency  of  renovation  or 
iexpansion,  correcting  and  enlarging  service  facilities,  applica- 
tion of  the  N.  C.  Building  Code.  Consultation  with  local  board's 
architect  prior  to  and  as  construction  progresses.  Inspection  of 
|  work  in  progress  and  final  inspection  upon  completion.  Examina- 
tion of  mechanical  specifications. 

School  Health  Coordinating  Service. 

j  This  division  has  the  responsibility  for  planning,  organizing, 
directing,  and  coordinating  the  public  school  program  in  the  re- 
lated fields  of  health  instruction,  phyhical  education,  safety, 
healthful  environment,  mental  hygiene  and  health  services.  The 
director:  (1)  makes  recommendations  to  State  Superintendent 
regarding  needs  for  new  plans  and  activities  that  involve  changes 
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in  policies;  (2)  makes  recommendations  to  the  State  Heall 
Officer  or  his  designated  representative  regarding  the  need  f <  1 
new  plans  and  activities  that  involve  the  health  services  ren 
dered  by  State  or  local  health  departments;  (3)  supervises  ar;; 
assists  staff  members  as  needed;  (4)  reports  periodically  to  tb 
State  Superintendent  and  Health  Officer  concerning  the  status 
progress  and  needs  with  respect  to  the  related  fields;  (5)  act 
ministers  school  health  funds  of  the  State  Board  of  Educatiorn 
(6)  works  with  school  systems  and  health  departments  in  plan 
ning,  organizing  and  administering  the  school  health  service 
program;  (7)  plans  and  participates  in  the  preparation  of  in 
structional  materials  and  in  in-service  training  programs  i 
health  and  physical  education;  (8)  coordinates  the  school  healtl 
activities  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  State  Department  co 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Board  of  Health,  other  agenciee 
and  organizations,  and  teacher  education  institutions;  and  (9;) 
participates  in  State  and  national  organizations  and  professioni 
engaged  in  promoting  the  health  of  children. 

The  entire  progressional  staff,  consisting  of  a  director,  a  corn 
sultant  in  mental  hygiene,  two  health  educators,  an  adviser  ii 
physical  education,  and  a  public  health  nurse,  is  concerned  wit.l 
State  planning  and  promotional  work  with  school  and  healt'l 
department  personnel  through  consultative  services ;  field  visits 
planning  and  carrying  on  in-service  education;  production  o 
curriculum  materials;  reviewing  and  recommending  use  of  ma 
terials;  locating  and  recommending  use  of  local,  State,  an* 
national  resources ;  evaluative  procedures ;  joint  State  conference 
and  committees;  and  State  and  national  organizations,  in  th u 
following  areas: 

a.  Health  Services.  Teacher  screening.  Observation.  Audi 
ometer  testing.  Teacher-nurse  conferences.  Physical  am 
psychological  exams  (promote  and  help  work  out  pro 
cedures  for).  Correction  of  defects  and  other  follow-u]:; 
activities.  Records  and  reports.  Pre-school  clinics.  Use  o  i 
services  for  learning  opportunities. 

b.  Health  Instruction.  Problems  and  needs;  knowledge,  atti 
tudes  and  habits ;  activities  and  experiences ;  materials  anc 
resources;  evaluations;  areas  of  instruction:  (a)  menta 
health,  (b)  community  health,  (c)  family  life,  (d)  com 
municable  disease  control  and  sanitation,  (e)  safety,  (fj) 
personal  health — nutrition,  dental,  rest  and  sleep,  alcohol 
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t  posture,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat,  heart  and  blood,  cleanli- 
3         ness  and  grooming. 

c.  Health  Environment  (Physical-Emotional).  Facilities  (a) 
selection  and  provision,  (b)  care  and  use.  Balanced  pro- 
gram. Schedules.  The  teacher.  Other  personnel.  Length 

;         of  day  or  activity.  Use  of  facilities  for  learning  experi- 
ences. 

d.  Physical  Education.  Organization.  Facilities  and  equip- 
ment. Schedules.  Personnel.  Program  for:  (a)  required  and 
recommended  physical  education  class  instruction,  (b) 
recreational  activities,  (c)  intramural  activities,  (d)  ath- 
letics (advisorv  service). 

Division  of  Special  Education. 

The  director  of  this  division  performs  the  following  services: 
Promotes,  operates  and  supervises  special  courses  of  instruction 
for  handicapped,  crippled  and  other  classes  of  individuals  re- 
quiring special  types  of  instruction. 

Aids  school  districts  in  the  organization  of  special  schools, 
Masses  and  instructional  facilities  for  handicapped  children. 
I  Supervises  such  programs. 

Adopts  plans  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  classes 
in  schools  and  homes.  Prescribes  courses  of  study  for  special 
schools,  classes,  and  individual  instruction. 

Prescribes  minimum  requirements  for  handicapped  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  any  special  schools,  classes,  or  instruction. 

Recommends  competent  medical  and  psychological  services. 

Cooperates  with  school  districts  in  arranging  for  school  at- 
:endance  of  handicapped  in  locality  in  which  he  does  not  reside. 

Cooperates  with  other  agencies — State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  State  Board  of  Health,  State  Schools  for  Blind  and 
3eaf,  State  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  children's  hospitals,  and  other 
igencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  and  health  of  handicapped 
ndividuals  —  with  reference  to  educational  activities  of  the 
landicapped.  Investigates,  studies  needs,  methods,  and  costs  of 
special  education  for  handicapped. 

Makes  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  education  of  the 
landicapped. 
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Division  of  Teacher  Allotment  and  General  Control. 

The  purposes  of  this  division  are:  (1)  To  allot  teachers  am 
supervisors  to  the  various  county  and  city  administrative  uniii 
according  to  law  and  regulations,  to  make  studies  to  sufficient  j 
guide  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  sound  policies  regardirf 
teacher  load  and  teacher  position  possibilities.  (2)  To  prepail 
forms  for  the  county  and  city  school  funds  budgets,  to  cheer 
budgets  to  see  that  they  are  in  balance,  and  to  present  them  1t 
the  controller  for  consideration  by  the  State  Board  of  Education! 
All  local  fund  budgetary  changes  made  during  the  year  air 
processed  in  this  office.  Expenditures  as  shown  on  the  budgeit 
for  the  preceding  year  are  placed  in  bulletin  form.  (3)  To  alio 
and  certify  funds  under  General  Control  and  Instructional  Serv 
ice,  and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  budgets  for  the  number  co 
teachers  for  a  biennium. 

More  specifically  the  areas  in  which  the  director  works  ari- 
as follows: 

a.  Teacher  Allotment.  He  has  responsibility  for  teacher  all 
lotment,  rendering  decisions  in  doubtful  cases,  and  make: 
recommendations  in  investigated  cases.  Other  duties  are 
Offers  suggestions  regarding  rules  and  regulations  govern 
ing  teacher  allotment  to  finance  committee  of  the  Statt 
Board  of  Education.  Allots  supervisors  and  special  teach 
ers  to  units  that  qualify  for  such.  Confers  with  superin 
tendents,  principals,  teachers,  school  board  members  an< 
others.  Coordinates  with  State  Department  of  Public  In 
struction  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  organization 
of  schools. 

b.  Local  County  and  City  Budgets.  He  confers  with  superin 
tendents  until  budgets  have  been  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education ;  prepares  financial  statement 
showing  expenditures  from  State  and  local  funds  for  pre 
ceding  year  by  objects  and  items,  and  by  units  and  division 
between  funds;  sees  that  budgets  are  properly  balanced 
and  makes  any  necessary  budgetary  changes  during  the 
year. 

c.  Allotment  and  Certification  of  Funds.  He  determines  for 
General  Control  items:  Salaries,  appropriations  for  travel 
of  superintendents,  office  expenses,  instructional  supplies. 
He  also  certifies  funds  under  General  Control,  Instruc- 
tional Service  and  libraries  each  month  to  the  172  units. 
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d.  Statistical  Data.  He  makes  studies  on  teacher  load,  esti- 
mating number  of  teachers  necessary  for  biennial  budget 
which  requires  interpreting  attendance,  enrollment  and 
other  statistics.  Other  duties  are:  Cutting  stencils  for 
mimeograph  material  from  division;  keeping  books  on 
monthly  travel  of  superintendents;  checking  and  keeping 
up-to-date  the  Organization  Statement  of  General  Infor- 
mation; keeping  a  record  of  the  per  capita  distribution 
to  county  and  city  units  and  certifying  this  data  for  signa- 
ture of  Controller. 

Division  of  Textbooks. 

The  work  of  this  division  is  described  as  follows: 

1.  (a)  Supply  free  textbooks  to  grades  1-8  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  State,  (b)  Supply  high  school  basal  books 
to  146  of  the  172  administrative  units  that  are  in  the 
State  high  school  rental  system,  (c)  Supply  supplementary 
readers  to  85  of  the  172  administrative  units  that  are  in 
the  State  supplementary  reader  system,  (d)  Supply  li- 
brary books  to  the  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  Purchase  books  from  publishers  and  make  them  available 
to  the  schools  from  warehouse  located  in  Raleigh. 

3.  Establish  minimum  manufacturing  standards  and  specifi- 
cations for  textbooks. 

4.  Audit  textbook  records  in  the  superintendents'  offices  an- 
nually. 

5.  Participate  in  conferences  that  pertain  to  the  improvement 
of  instruction  as  effected  by  use  of  books. 

6.  Establish  and  revise  annual  rental  fees  for  the  high  schools 
and  the  supplementary  reader  rental  system. 

7.  Check  monthly  and  annual  reports  from  the  superintend- 
ents' offices  on  books  and  finances  for  accuracy  and  to  see 
that  textbooks  are  being  used  properly. 

8.  Check  publishers  invoices  for  accuracy  and  approve  for 
payment. 

Areas  of  specific  work  performed  by  a  director,  assistant  direc- 
tor, warehouse  foreman,  bookkeeper  and  the  secretarial  and 
clerical  staff  include  the  following: 

a.  Manufacturing  Standards  and  Specifications.  Assist  in  es- 
tablishing minimum  manufacturing  standards  and  speci- 
fications for  textbooks  as  to  quality  of  paper,  printing, 
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binding  and  cover  fabric.  These  standards  are  establishes 
by  directors  of  17  states  in  the  southeastern  part  of  thi 
United  States  working  together  as  an  organization,  alonj, 
with  advice  and  suggestions  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  o 
Standards  and  a  Committee  of  Textbook  Publishers. 

b.  Purchase.  Place  orders  for  free  textbooks,  high  schoc 
books,  supplementary  readers,  and  library  books.  Estab 
lish  a  formula  for  awarding  contracts  to  publishers  t< 
assure  a  price  as  low  as  any  other  state.  Request  supplie: 
and  materials  for  needs  of  the  division. 

c.  Printing.  Plan  and  revise  accounting  and  report  forms  U 
be  used  by  the  State  office  and  the  administrative  units 
A  list  of  free  textbooks,  supplementary  readers,  and  higl 
school  books  is  revised  and  printed  annually.  A  list  o:>i 
about  5,000  library  book  titles  is  revised  and  printed  am 
nually. 

d.  Auditing  Administrative  Units  Textbooks  Records,  (a) 

Visit  the  offices  of  the  administrative  units  to  audit  text 
book  records,  (b)  Assist  in  setting  up  uniform  records  irn 
the  superintendents'  and  principals'  offices  when  needed 
(c)  Check  textbook  room  in  regard  to  supply  of  textbooks- 
on  hand. 

e.  Warehouse.  Receive,  check  and  store  books  ordered  fromi 
publishers.  Assemble  and  fill  orders  and  ship  books  to 
school  administrative  units.  Assist  in  taking  inventories 
of  books  on  hand. 

Division  of  Transportation. 

The  work  of  this  division  involves  responsibility  for  planning, 
organizing,  executing  and  coordinating  the  State's  transportation 
program  for  public  school  pupils.  This  covers  the  establishment 
of  school  bus  routes,  procurement  of  transportation  equipment, 
supervision  of  maintenance  and  repair  activities,  safety  promo- 
tional programs,  records,  reports  and  accounting  connected  here- 
with, and  any  other  allied  activities  necessary  to  the  safe,  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation  of  the  program.* 

A  director  and  five  professional  assistants  more  specifically 
perform  the  following  duties: 


*For  further  information  see  Rules,  Regulations  and  Laws  Governing  Public  School 
Transportation  in  North  Carclina,  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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a.  Budgetary.  Prepare,  submit  and  recommend  biennial 
budget  request  for  State  funds  to  meet  transportation 
costs.  Make  annual  allotments  and  monthly  certifications 
of  funds  to  administrative  units  to  meet  current  trans- 
portation obligations. 

b.  Procurement  of  Equipment.  Prepare  or  approve  plans  and 
specifications  for  all  school  transportation  equipment  and 
maintenance  facilities.  Receive,  inspect,  accept  or  reject 
all  new  transportation  equipment.  Determine  needs  and 
allocate  buses  and  related  equipment  to  counties. 

c.  Maintenance  and  Operation.  Supervision  of  maintenance 
and  operation  activities,  promotion  of  transportation  safe- 
ty program,  recommend  disposal  or  repair  of  equipment, 
determine  need  for  specialized  equipment,  analyze  operat- 
ing costs  records;  conduct  meetings  for  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. Supervision  of  State  operated  bus  body  repair 
shop.  Assemble  information  necessary  to  determine  stand- 
ards, unit  costs,  etc. 

d.  Bus  Routing.  Plan  and  supervise  school  bus  route  surveys 
pertinent  to  school  consolidations.  Establish  routes  with 
cooperation  of  local  school  authorities.  Devise  and  furnish 
reports  to  provide  needed  State-wide  information  concern- 
ing transportation  and  generally  assist  school  officials  in 
planning  and  operating  safe,  adequate  and  economical  pro- 
grams. 

Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

This  division  is  headed  by  a  director  whose  work  is  outlined 
as  follows :  He  directs  and  coordinates  the  State's  vocational  pro- 
gram. Helps  the  supervisors  with  their  plans  and  organization. 
Determines  operational  policies.  Interprets  and  applies  federal 
and  State  laws  related  to  the  vocational  education  field  of  service. 
Establishes  and  maintains  liaison  relationship  with  cooperating 
agencies.  Keeps  currently  informed  of  new  trends  for  vocational 
education.  Serves  on  various  related  boards  and  committees.  Is 
responsible  for  reports  and  keeping  accurate  records  of  all  activ- 
ities. Is  responsible  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  for  estab- 
lishing budget  needs,  securing  the  necessary  funds,  and  keeping 
the  spending  within  the  budget  allowance.  Is  responsible  for  the 
employment  of  all  new  personnel.  Keeps  himself  alert  for  the 
detection  and  correction  of  strained  working  relationships  among 
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personnel.  The  director  must  visit  a  sufficient  number  of  project 
each  year  to  keep  himself  well  informed  about  the  operatio 
of  each  type  of  service.  Attends  and  participates  in  nations 
meetings  of  vocational  personnel.  Schedules  and  conducts  sta;i 
meetings.  Advises  administrators  about  the  eligibility  and  allot 
ment  of  vocational  teachers.  Recommends  to  the  State  Boar  j 
of  Education  teacher  salary  schedules.   Is  responsible  to  thl 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  policies  and  pre 
cedures. 

The  work  of  the  several  departmental  supervisors  and  theiil 
respective  professional  staffs  is  outlined  as  follows: 


a.  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Plans,  directs,  coordinates  am 
stimulates  the  program.  Plans  and  directs  continuouij 
research  and  investigation  in  the  development  of  ways  anit 
means  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  and  physicall 
ly  handicapped.  Responsible  for  the  establishment  of  dii 
agnostic  and  corrective  clinics.  Determines  program  pen 
sonnel,  including  the  selection  and  appointment  of  thii 
Professional  Advisory  Committee  and  Rehabilitation  Coun 
cil.  Establishes,  develops  and  maintains  cooperative  agree 
ments  and  working  relationships  with  public  and  voluntary 
agencies.  Establishes  standards  for  all  rehabilitation  serv 
ices.  Prepares  for  the  director  budget  needs  and  justifi 
cation.  Exercises  control  over  expenditure  of  funds 
Maintains  adequate  records  and  provides  necessary  reports 

b.  Vocational  Home  Economics.  Plans  and  supervises  tlj 
State  program  of  home  economics,  including  vocational 
and  non- vocational  departments  and  adult  classes.  Recom 
mends  schools  eligible  for  the  allotment  of  vocationa 
teachers.  Approves  to  local  school  officials  the  qualifica 
tions  of  teachers  for  employment.  Prepares  for  the  direc 
tor  budget  needs  and  its  justification.  Safeguards  thee 
spending  of  the  allotted  funds.  Compiles  statistical  in- 
formation pertinent  to  the  program.  Prepares  descriptive 
report  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  U.  S 
Office  of  Education.  Conducts  conferences  with  supervisors 
to  interpret  policies  and  to  improve  supervisory  procedures 
Initiates  new  practices.  Assists  local  school  officials  with 
plans  for  space  and  equipment.  Serves  on  various  com- 
mittees and  commissions.  Prepares  articles  for  bulletins. 
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magazines  and  newspapers.  Participates  in  vocational 
meetings.  Prepares  for  State-wide  use  a  State  course  of 
study.  Works  with  teacher  training  colleges  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity. 

Distributive  Education.  Plans  and  supervises  the  State 
program  of  distributive  education  through  local  school 
systems  for  high  school  pupils  and  for  adults.  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  selection  and  training  of  suitable  personnel 
needed  for  the  program.  Supervises  the  preparation  of 
suitable  instructional  materials.  Organizes  and  schedules 
itineraries  for  special  instructors.  Prepares  for  the  direc- 
tor budget  needs  and  their  justification.  Keeps  the  public 
informed  about  the  program  by  magazine  articles,  pub- 
lication of  bulletins,  and  news  releases.  Acts  as  secretary 
of  the  Advisory  Board  for  Commercial  Education.  Serves 
on  various  committees  and  commissions.  Helps  select  and 
organize  local  advisory  committees.  Teach  graduate 
courses  in  summer  school  and  conducts  workshop  for 
improvement  of  coordinators  and  special  instructors. 
Helps  merchants  associations  and  business  men  organize 
special  institutes  for  training  personnel.  Conducts  re- 
search to  determine  training  needs  and  effectiveness  of 
training  programs. 

School  Lunch  Program.  Plans  and  supervises  the  School 
Lunch  Program  in  North  Carolina  in  conformity  with 
State  policies  and  federal  requirements.  Keeps  staff  mem- 
bers and  local  school  administrators  informed  about  regu- 
lations and  procedures.  Prepares  bulletins,  the  State  Plan, 
and  the  School  Lunch  Guide.  Assists  local  school  admin- 
istrators in  the  planning  of  suitable  space  and  the  selec- 
tion of  needed  equipment.  Conducts  staff  meetings,  local 
workshops  and  advisory  committee  meetings.  Is  respon- 
sible to  the  director  for  preparation  of  budget  needs  and 
the  safeguarding  of  the  spending  of  the  funds  allotted. 
Keeps  informed  about  conditions  in  local  schools.  Par- 
ticipates in  national  and  regional  meetings.  Works  with 
cooperating  agencies.  Shares  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  responsibility  for  protecting  the  use  and  care 
of  surplus  commodities  distributed  to  the  schools.  Keeps 
the  public  informed  through  talks  and  news  articles. 
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Recommends  to  colleges  the  needs  for  training  local  ma 
agers  and  supervisory  personnel. 

e.  Vocational  Agriculture  Education.  Plans  and  supervis 
the  State  program  of  vocational  agriculture  in  Nori 
Carolina  schools.  Recommends  schools  for  allotment  1 
new  teachers.  Aids  school  officials  in  the  selection  of  teacd 
ers.  Prepares  annual  report  for  State  Board  and  U. 
Office  of  Education.  Advises  school  officials  concernir 
policies  and  requirements.  Conducts  conferences  wilj 
teachers  and  State  staff  supervisors  the  preparation  | 
instructional  material.  Serves  on  boards,  committees,  air 
commissions.  Supervises  the  publication  of  news  articl  l 
and  bulletins.  Keeps  the  colleges  informed  about  needs  f< 
teachers  and  courses.  Participates  in  national  meeting 
of  vocational  agriculture  personnel.  Visits  local  school! 
Prepares  for  the  director  budget  needs  and  its  justifies 
tion,  and  is  responsible  for  safeguarding  the  expenditu.i 
of  funds. 

f .  Trade  and  Industrial  Education.  Plans  and  supervises  tl 
State  program  of  trade  and  industrial  education,  whic 
includes:  day  trade,  diversified  occupations,  extensio 
classes  for  apprentices  and  other  workers,  on-the-jo 
training,  and  industrial  arts.  Assists  school  officials  II 
the  planning  of  study  courses,  shop  arrangements,  an 
equipment  needed.  Assists  local  school  officials  in  tH 
selection  of  teachers.  Determines  the  qualifications  < 
teachers  and  arranges  for  their  training.  Plans  and  con 
ducts  workshops  for  in-service  improvement  of  instrm 
tors.  Prepares  for  the  director  budget  needs  and  its  just 
fication,  and  safeguards  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  a 
lotted.  Serves  on  committees  and  commissions.  Assist 
in  the  improvement  of  local  programs  by  planned  visits  t 
local  schools.  Is  responsible  for  the  preparation  of  annun 
report  of  program  activities  for  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educ^i 
tion.  Participates  in  national  meetings. 

g.  Guidance  Services.  Plans  and  supervises  guidance  pre 
grams  in  high  schools  of  the  State.  Organizes  and  conduct 
conferences,  meetings  and  workshops;  plans  and  supervise 
training  of  counselors.  Keeps  informed  about  new  trend 
in  guidance  services.  Serves  as  consultant  to  or  membe 
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of  guidance  or  other  educational  committees.  Maintains 
a  library  of  current  guidance  publications.  Evaluates  and 
recommends  to  school  officials  reference  materials  suitable 
to  local  needs.  Prepares  and  distributes  monthly  news 
bulletins.  Keeps  schools  informed  about  occupational  needs 
and  trends.  Attends  and  participates  in  national  meetings 
of  guidance  personnel.  Directs  research  to  civic,  educa- 
tional or  business  groups.  Keeps  informed  about  current 
practices  by  visiting  counselors  at  work  in  their  schools, 
and  recommends  new  procedures. 

Veterans  On-the-Job  and  Institutional  Training.  Plans  and 
supervises  the  State  programs  of  veterans  on-the-job, 
and  proprietary  institutional  training.  Keeps  supervisory 
staff,  business  establishments,  and  institutions  informed 
about  changes,  either  by  ruling  or  legislation.  Prepares 
necessary  memoranda  and  forms  to  comply  with  federal 
regulations.  Determines  whether  a  school  or  business  has 
met  the  standards  required.  Maintains  working  relation- 
ship with  the  Regional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Compiles  data  required  to  justify  salary  and  travel 
reimbursement.  Compiles  data  needed  to  justify  renewal 
of  a  contract  with  the  Veterans  Administration.  Keeps 
all  necessary  records  of  meetings  of  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation Committee.  Notifies  school  officials  affected,  busi- 
ness establishments  whose  applications  were  considered, 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Veterans  Education  Committee.  Investigates  com- 
plaints and  recommends  action.  Prepares  budget  needs 
and  justification  to  the  director,  and  safeguards  the  spend- 
ing of  the  funds  allotted. 


PART  II 

Requirements  for  Accredited  Schools 

The  main  purpose  of  accreditation  is  to  promote  the  best  po 
sible  conditions  in  the  school  as  a  whole  to  the  end  that  maxims 
desirable  results  for  all  boys  and  girls  may  be  achieved. 

Requirements  for  accreditation  are  set  up  as  an  indication  < 
what  constitutes  or  suggests  a  fairly  satisfactory  learning  si 
uation  for  boys  and  girls.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  en: 
merated,  there  are  other  elements  or  factors  regarded  as  su] 
jective  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thus  the  evaluative  items  include  the  philosophy  of  the  scho>( 
staff,  the  objective  of  the  school,  the  school  organization  ar 
administration,  the  pupil  activities  program,  the  library  serviced 
the  guidance  service,  the  curriculum  including  instruction  arn  $ 
expected  outcomes,  the  school  equipment  and  supplies,  and  tlh  ^ 
adequacy  of  the  building  and  grounds.  |0 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


A  school  to  become  accredited  must  have  a  program  based  ( 
suggestions  and  practices  outlined  in  the  North  Carolina  scho 
curriculum  bulletins.  The  practices  of  the  total  school  progra: 
should  be  centered  towards  the  maximal  development  of  eac 
child,  according  to  his  capacity,  in  appreciation  subjects,  in  cr 
ative  arts,  in  basic  skills,  and  in  personality.  (See  Part  IV.) 

INSTRUCTION 

Accredited  schools  will  be  expected  to  have: 

1.  Methods,  procedures,  and  practices  in  the  instructional  pr 
gram  based  upon  a  functional,  balanced  program  for 
child. 

2.  Either  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  Certificates  for  all  teac] 
ers,  with  a  majority  Class  A.  Blanket  certificates  held  t 
teachers  who  have  had  experience  in  grammar  grade  woi 
will  be  approved.  Special  teachers  of  music,  art,  physic  |t 
and  health  education,  and  full-time  librarians  should  ho 
certificates  in  their  fields.  Where  teachers  are  employed  f( 
special  subjects  from  local  funds,  they  shall  meet  the  san 
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certificate  requirements  as  State-allotted  teachers.  High 
school  certificates  will  be  recognized  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
in  regular  grade  work  which  includes  all  subjects,  but  not 
for  departmental  instruction  in  a  selected  group  of  subjects. 
Effective  after  1952-53  the  War  Permit  and  the  Emergency 
B  ratings  will  not  be  acceptable  in  an  accredited  school;  the 
Emergency  A  rating  will  be  acceptable  only  in  grades  seven 
and  eight. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

.    Distribution  of  Pupils. 

Administrators  are  urged  to  organize  their  schools  so  as  to 
chieve  a  distribution  of  pupils  which  will  approximately  equal- 
se  the  number  of  pupils  under  any  one  teacher.  Combination 
rades  made  of  sections  of  consecutive  grades,  such  as  grades 
wo  and  three,  grades  three  and  four,  and  the  like,  are  preferable 

0  having  extremely  small  and  extremely  large  single  grades  in 
he  school. 

.    Administrative  Details. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  all  administrative  details, 
uch  as  cleanliness  and  care  of  school  property ;  selection,  storage, 
hd  use  of  supplies  and  equipment;  and  accuracy  and  complete- 
ess  of  permanent  school  records. 

1  Daily-Weekly  Schedules. 

The  daily-weekly  schedules  and  programs  of  work  should  pro- 
ide  for  all  the  subject  areas  in  the  curriculum,  including  activ- 
ies  in  dramatics,  music,  art  and  physical  education.  The  school 
lould  carry  out  the  suggestions  on  Daily-Weekly  Schedules  and 
rograms  of  Work  in  this  Handbook,  page  122,  and  in  mimeo- 
|raphed  bulletins  from  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service. 

School  Lunch  Period. 

j  The  school  lunch  period  should  be  supervised  by  each  teacher, 
bod  menus  and  the  selection  of  foods  are  a  part  of  the  health 
[aching  program.  The  lunch  period  and  the  lunchroom  provide 
»r  more  than  satisfying  hunger.  An  opportunity  for  social  and 
notional  development  and  an  environment  conducive  to  this 
;velopment  is  provided.  This  environment  might  be  divided 
to  the  following  phases: 
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Physical.  The  lunchroom  proper  should  be  adequate  in  siz  i| 
light,  attractive,  sanitary,  and  reasonably  free  from  kitche  | 
noises  and  odors.  The  workers  should  be  clean  and  neat  wit  j 
wholesome  attitudes. 

Meals.  Nutritionally  adequate  meats  or  meat  substitute 
should  be  served  regularly  with  each  meal,  including  wholesoiril 
foods  in  interesting  combinations  of  color  and  flavor. 

Time.  The  minimum  time  allotted  for  eating  should  be  20  lij  \ 
25  minutes,  with  additional  time  allowed  for  handwashing  an  [ 
serving. 

Supervision.  The  eating  of  the  meal  should  be  so  supervise  | 
as  to  promote  desirable  social  environment.  This  supervision]  \ 
might  include  development  of  desirable  food  habits  and  tab>l 
manners;  training  in  conversation  with  respect  to  topics  am 
tone,  with  each  child  participating  and  forming  the  habit  of  rci  e 
maining  seated  at  the  table  until  all  are  finished.  Principals  ami  11 
teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  bulletins  on  nutrition  am  0 
lunchrooms  prepared  and  distributed  by  the  School  Lunch  Pr<  2, 
gram  supervisors  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Of  intere! 
to  principals  and  superintendents  who  are  developing  lunchroom  I 
are  Publication  No.  274,  Food  Service  in  North  Carolina  School  I 
and  bulletins  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  dealing  with  \uncV  I 
room  sanitation. 

5.  Records. 

The  school  files  should  contain  an  up-to-date  and  accural!  j 
scholastic  attendance  and  health  record  for  each  child.  In  add  I 
tion  to  the  regular  health  and  accident  record  card,  the  Scho<( 
Beginner's  record  card  should  be  used  for  the  first  grade.  Th 
North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record  folder  is  recommended  fc 
all  grades,  one  through  twelve.  This  folder  should  include  in 
portant  (not  minor)  behavior  notes,  standard  test  profile  sheet  i 
and  other  items  useful  in  interpreting  the  child's  growth  an 
development.  Register  sheets  may  be  filed  either  in  envelope 
or  in  the  Cumulative  Record  Folder.  The  child's  folder  or  h 
permanent  record  envelope  should  also  contain  his  school  healt 
examinations  and  a  record  of  corrections  made. 

6.  Reports  to  Parents. 

A  statement  of  the  progress  of  the  child  should  be  sent  1: 
the  parents  periodically.  This  report  should  take  account  of  tb 
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child's  capacities  in  the  areas  of  the  school  curriculum  and  of  his 
growth  in  personal  assets.  Development  in  social  relationships, 
work  habits,  interests,  self-control,  and  initiative  are  important 
Darts  of  child  growth.  Where  the  teacher's  written  statement 
!s  used  in  the  primary  grades,  care  should  be  taken  to  make 
:he  record  of  conditions,  need  and  progress  as  objective  as 
;an  be  given,  and  as  free  from  teacher's  judgment  and  opinions 
is  can  be  made.  A  suggested  pupil  report  card  has  been  devised 
md  may  be  purchased  from  the  Division  of  Publications  and 
Statistics,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Library. 

A  basic  minimum  collection  of  500  books  exclusive  of  dupli- 
ates,  and  including  designated  subjects.  Three  books  per  pupil 
n  average  daily  attendance  are  required,  regardless  of  the  size 
f  the  school.  (See  Library,  page  45) . 

Dictionaries. 

A  minimum  of  12  dictionaries  per  classroom  in  grades  4-8. 
me  teacher's  desk  dictionary  for  each  room,  grades  1-8.  One 
mabridged  dictionary  with  recent  copyright  date  for  the  school. 
See  Library,  page  51). 

Maps  and  Globes. 

The  number  of  maps  and  globes  will  vary  with  the  size  of 
le  school. 

Minimum  requirements  are: 

a.    Eight  physical-political  maps.    Note  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : 

(1)  Schools  with  thirteen  or  more  teachers  will  secure 
the  minimum  requirements  plus  the  following  addi- 
tional physical-political  maps :  World,  North  America, 
South  America,  United  States. 

(2)  Where  grades  7  and  8  are  not  contained  in  a  school 
(a  six-year  school)  the  maps  of  Africa  and  Asia  may 

I  be  omitted. 

(3)  Where  the  seventh  grade  is  contained  in  the  high 
school,  a  map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  or  North 
and  South  America  and  one  of  the  World  are  required. 

(4)  For  the  eighth  year  in  the  high  school  building,  maps 
of  North  Carolina,  the  World  and  the  United  States 
are  required. 
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(5)  A  five-year  school  may  exclude  the  maps  of  Asii 
Europe,  Africa  and  Australia. 

b.  Three  blackboard  outline  maps — the  U.  S.,  World,  an 
North  Carolina.  One  of  these  may  be  a  reversible  map  <  I 
the  U.  S.  and  World. 

c.  Two  political  maps,  one  of  the  United  States  and  one  <( 
North  Carolina.  Schools  with  thirteen  or  more  teachen] 
will  purchase  an  additional  map  of  North  Carolina,  unled 
the  school  has  no  eighth  grade. 

d.  Ten  United  States  History  maps.  Where  grades  7  and  ! 
are  not  contained  in  a  school,  six  history  maps  will  11 
acceptable. 

e.  One  16"  globe,  physical-political.  Schools  with  thirteen  <| 
more  teachers  will  purchase  an  additional  globe. 

f.  One  atlas  for  grades  5-8.  (See  Library  Catalog  for  list).. 

I " 

4.    Supplementary  Readers. 


A  minimum  of  80  books  per  grade  for  a  five  to  an  eight  teach  4  ii 


school.  Additional  readers  in  sets  of  10  to  15  books  will  be  r  j 
quired  for  any  grade  that  has  more  than  one  section.  A  minimu 
of  five  copies  of  any  one  text  in  any  one  field  must  be  provide 
for  credit.  There  should  be  a  varied  selection,  including  histor 
science,  music,  art,  geography  and  travel,  poetry,  literatur 
health  and  citizenship.. 

5.  Art  Equipment. 

a.  Textbooks  for  children  in  grades  1-8.  Supplied  free  <(  |q 
basis  of  State  regulations. 

b.  Ten  art  prints  or  ten  color  slides  for  each  grade,  select* 
from  the  lists  in  the  course  of  study,  Art  in  The  Publ  I 
Schools,  1949,  page  65.  , 

c.  Detail  materials.  (See  Instructional  Materials  for  ea<  I 
classroom,  page  44.) 

6.  Music  Equipment. 

a.  Textbooks  for  children  in  grades  2-8.  A  teacher's  bo<  I 
is  supplied  for  grade  1.  Supplied  free  on  a  basis  of  Sta  i 
regulation. 

I 

b.  A  record  player  and  a  minimum  of  50  records  for  ea< 


8  classrooms  to  aid  the  basic  singing,  listening  and  rhyt 


mic  activities. 
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c.  Piano. 

d.  Instruments  for  toy  orchestra. 

e.  One  set  of  pictures  of  orchestral  instruments. 

f.  Song  books  suitable  for  assemblies. 

g.  Detail  materials.  (See  Instructional  materials  for  each 
classroom,  page  44.) 

f.    Writing  Equipment. 

a.  Textbooks  for  children  in  grades  1-8.  Supplied  free  on 
the  basis  of  State  regulations. 

b.  One  set  of  handwriting  scales  for  use  in  grades  1-8; 
alphabet  perception  cards  for  grades  1-9 ;  one  diagnostic 
chart  for  discovering  and  correcting  handwriting  faults. 

c.  Detail  materials.  (See  Instructional  Materials  for  each 
classroom,  page  45.) 

|  Manuals. 

Manuals  for  free  basal  textbooks  in  each  grade  in  music,  read- 
ng,  writing,  art,  science  and  arithmetic. 

.    Simple  Visual  Aids. 

a.  Picture  file. 

b.  Number  charts. 

c.  Number  games. 

d.  Counting  Materials. 
I     e.  Museum. 

f.    Clock  or  clock  face. 

0.  Tools. 

A  set  of  simple  tools  for  each  8  teachers,  or  fraction  thereof 
-such  a  set  to  consist  of:  1  small  strong  saw,  1  vise,  1  block 
jlane,  1  small  hand  drill  with  assorted  bits,  1  assorted  set  of 
|  screwdrivers,  1  coping  saw  with  12  assorted  blades,  1  small 
;irge-headed  claw  hammer,  assorted  nails,  tacks  and  screws. 
1  See  State  Contract  certifications  for  such  kits  of  tools  for 
lementary  schools. 

(1.  Flags. 

i  One  United  States,  one  North  Carolina. 
!L    Indoor  Game  Equipment. 

U  Checkers,  Chinese  checkers,  dominos,  jig-saw  puzzles,  ring 
>ss,  quoits,  darts  and  dartboards,  chinning  bars,  balance  beams, 
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bean  bags,  bean  bag  targets,  table  tennis  equipment,  shuffleboa: ! 
equipment  and  records  for  listening  and  rhythmic  activity. 

13.    Outdoor  Game  Equipment. 

Rubber  playground  balls  in  a  variety  of  sizes  to  be  used  fa 
bat  ball,  kick  ball,  soccer,  speedball,  volleyball,  newcombe,  dod  f 
ball,  basketball,  bean  bags,  deck  tennis  rings,  horseshoj 
and  stakes,  rubber  footballs,  Indian  clubs  or  pieces  of  wox 
2"  x  4"  x  6"  for  relays  and  games,  phonograph  and  records,  tethh 
balls  and  poles,  box  hockey  equipment,  softball  equipment  a:.r, 
first  aid  kit. 

There  should  be  sufficient  balls  and  other  equipment  to  enali 
satisfactory  practice  of  basic  skills  by  all  children.  The  recoil 
mended  ratio  is  one  ball  or  other  similar  piece  of  equipment  ff 
each  eight  pupils. 

Staggered  schedules  of  physical  education  permit  maximwj 
use  by  many  students  of  a  basic  supply  of  materials.  All  tt 
equipment  in  the  school  is  available  to  each  teacher  as  needi 
when  it  is  kept  in  a  central  supply  cabinet  and  checked  in  a( 
out  for  the  physical  education  period.  If  each  teacher  insu 
upon  an  individual  supply,  it  will  be  impossible,  in  most  instanc  i 
to  supply  the  quantity  and  variety  of  equipment  desired. 

GENERAL  EQUIPMENT 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Principal's  office  and  equipment. 

2.  Filing  space  for  school  records. 

3.  Storage  space  for  general  supplies. 

4.  General  bulletin  board. 

5.  Janitorial  supplies  and  storage  space. 

6.  Duplicator  or  mimeograph. 

7.  Paper  cutter. 

8.  First-aid  kit  with  equipment. 

9.  Emergency  rest  room  and  equipped  cot. 
10.  Scales  for  weighing  children. 

Recommended,  But  Not  Required. 

1.  Cafeteria  or  lunchroom. 

2.  Rugs,  cots  or  other  provisions  for  rest  periods  in  prirm 
grades. 

3.  Playground  appartus  and  equipment. 
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4.  Running  water  and  plug  for  electric  attachment  in  each 
room. 

5.  35  mm.  film-strip  projector. 

6.  Motion  picture  machine. 

7.  At  least  one  room  which  can  be  darkened  so  as  to  use 
lantern  and  motion  picture  machine. 

8.  Radio. 

9.  Variety  of  good  pictures,  panels,  statuary,  vases  and  other 
objects  of  art. 

10.  Growing  plants. 

11.  Aquarium  or  terrarium. 

12.  Weaving  frame  and  weaving  materials. 

13.  Accessory  material  for  basal  reading  texts:  Sentence  and 
phrase  cards  for  pre-primer  and  primer  level  one;  word 
cards  for  pre-primer  and  primer  level  one ;  and  word  cards 
for  first  reader. 

14.  Auditorium  and  equipment. 

CLASSROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Minimum  Requirements. 

1.  Recitation  chairs,  12  to  15,  in  each  first  and  second  grade 
classroom.  Also  recommended  for  grade  3.  Movable  fur- 
niture, individual  tables  and  good  posture  chairs,  are  rec- 
ommended for  all  grades.  It  is  very  important  that  table 
and  chair  heights  are  properly  matched  and  that  space 
is  provided  for  children's  materials. 

Note:  Because  of  different  sizes  of  children  in  classrooms,  each 
room  should  have  chairs,  tables  or  desks  of  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent heights.  For  illustration,  table  heights  in  grade  1  should 
be  20,  22,  and  24  inches. 

2.  Adequate  lighting. 

3.  Teacher's  desk  and  chair. 

4.  Shelving  adequate  for  books.  (Refer  to  Section  I  on  School 
Plant.) 

5.  One  table  for  work  or  reading. 

6.  Provision  for  care  of  lunches  which  are  brought  to  school. 
(Screened  boxes  or  cabinet.) 

7.  Window  shades  or  Venetian  blinds  where  needed. 

8.  A  bulletin  board,  minimum  size  12'  to  16'  x  3'  to  4'.  Does  not 
apply  to  schools  accredited  prior  to  1952-53. 
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9.  Coatrooms  or  screen  boards,  with  coat  hanger  space  f o  | 
each  child. 

10.  Cabinet  or  closet  for  classroom  supplies. 

11.  Cabinet  or  closet  for  teacher's  supplies. 

12.  A  full  length  mirror  for  use  of  pupils. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  FOR  EACH  CLASSROOM 

Art. 

1.  Copies  of  basal  text,  distributed  free  on  the  basis  of  Stat  l 
regulation. 

2.  An  easel,  at  least  24"  x  30". 

3.  Crayon.  A  continuous  supply  with  at  least  one  box  pe^i 
pupil. 

4.  Powder  or  wash  paint.  Set  of  six  colors,  in  pound  or  pinil 
size  for  each  teacher.  (Refer  to  "Art  In  The  Publk 
Schools",  page  160.) 

5.  Art  brushes,  2  dozen  per  classroom — one  dozen  of  thes<c 
to  be  one-half  inch  wide  or  more  in  flat  or  round  brushes 
(the  first  preferred)  and  one  dozen  of  the  round  brushes 
in  sizes  not  smaller  than  two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameten 
at  the  base  of  the  hair.  Some  larger  brushes  three-eighth; 
or  four-eighths  of  an  inch  in  the  round,  pointed  brushes 
are  desirable.  In  this  collection  there  should  be  some  fla"f 
and  some  pointed  brushes.  The  very  small  water  color 
brushes,  formerly  Nos.  1,  2,  3.  4,  and  5  are  not  needed  ii 
the  elementary  school. 

6.  Modeling  clay.  Approximately  10  pounds  per  classroom, 
clay  flour  or  domestic  moist. 

7.  Manila  drawing  paper.  White  9"xl2",  200  sheets,  creair 
9"xl2",  200  sheets.  (Recommended  but  not  required). 

8.  Manila  tagboard,  24"x36",  100  sheets. 

9.  Unfinished  newsprint,  18"  x  24"  x  36",  500  sheets. 

10.  Paste,  2  quarts;  1  doz.  paste  brushes. 

11.  Scissors.  2  doz.,  blunt  point. 

12.  Yard  stick  and  2  doz.  rulers. 

Music. 

1.  Copies  of  basal  texts  in  music,  supplied  free  on  basis  of 
State  regulation  as  follows :  Experience  in  Music  for  First 
Grade  Children  (this  book  is  supplied  as  a  desk  copy  for 
each  full  time  first  grade  teacher.) 
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New  Music  Horizons  (Grade  2) 
New  Music  Horizons  (Grade  3) 
New  Music  Horizons  (Grade  4) 
New  Music  Horizons  (Grade  5) 
New  Music  Horizons  (Grade  6) 
American  Singer  (Grade  7) 
American  Singer  (Grade  8) 

2.  One  staff  liner. 

3.  Each  teacher  shall  have  a  pitch-pipe. 

4.  The  music  manual  for  the  basal  series. 

5.  Phonograph  records  accompanying  basal  books. 

Writing. 

1.  Copies  of  basal  text  in  writing  supplied  free  on  the  basis 
of  State  regulations.  (Same  numbers  per  grade  as  for 
music,  except  that  there  is  a  choice  of  manuscript  or 
cursive  writing  books  in  grades  1  and  2.) 

2.  A  pencil  for  each  pupil.  Soft,  large  lead,  pencil  for  grades 
1  and  2 ;  pencil  with  medium  soft  lead  and  with  eraser  for 
grades  3-8. 

3.  Paper  with  guide  lines  for  first  grade  and  other  grades 
where  needed. 

4.  Writing  practice  paper,  continuous  supply. 

|    5.    Handwriting  scale  recommended  for  each  classroom. 

LIBRARY 

Minimum  Requirements. 

A.  Books. 

Basic  book  collection  averaging  three  books  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  and  including  a  minimum  of  500 
titles,  selected  from  the  State  approved  lists  of  books  for 
elementary  schools  and  including  the  distribution  indicated 
below.  Duplications  are  not  counted  in  the  first  500  books. 
Not  more  than  four  copies  of  a  title  should  be  put  in  the 
library  records.  Textbooks  are  not  counted  as  library 
books. 

1.  Encyclopedia.  One  approved  set,  copyrighted  within 
ten-year  period.  Encyclopedias  can  be  purchased 
through  the  Division  of  Textbooks,  State  Board  of 
Education.  Sets  starred  are  recommended  for  first 
purchase.  If  more  than  one  set  is  secured  it  is  desir- 
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able  to  add  a  different  one,  rather  than  to  duplicate 
until  all  three  sets  are  owned. 

*Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia.   15  vols. 
* World  Book  Encyclopedia.  19  vols. 
Britannica  Encyclopedia.    19  vols. 

2.  Unabridged  dictionary.  One. 

Dictionaries  can  be  purchased  from  the  Division  ci 

Textbooks,  State  Board  of  Education. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  Unabridged.  Sen 

ond  Edition.  Merriam. 
New  Standard  Dictionary.   Unabridged.  Funk. 

3.  Types  of  books. 

Minimum  M 


Dewey  Decimal  Nos.       Subject  Required 

000-099                General  Works    .... 

030                   Encyclopedias    1  st 

100-199                Philosophy  and  Conduct    .... 

200-299                Religion     5 

300-399  Social  Science 

300-396                Civics  and  Citizenship   10 

380-389  Communication,  Transportation  10 

390-395                Customs  and  Holidays    5 

372,  398  Storytelling  and  Fairy  Tales-..  25 

400-499  Languages 

423  English  Dictionaries  (unabdg.)  1 

500-599                Science    40 

600-699  Useful  Arts 
600-609,620-679, 

690-699     Inventions  and  Machinery   10 

610-619                Health    10 

680                      Industrial  Arts    .„..  5 

700-799  Fine  Arts 

700-759                Art    10 

780-789                Music      10 

800-899  Literature 

821,821.8               Poetry    20 

900-999  History 

912                      Atlas    1 

910-919                Geography  and  Travel    50 

900-909,920-999     Biography  and  History   50 

F                         Fiction    100 

E                         Easy  Books  for  grades  1-3   125 


Additional  books  to  average  three  per  pupil  selected  fron 
various  classifications. 

4.    State  approved  list  of  books  for  elementary  schools. 

Division  of  Textbooks,  State  Board  of  Education.  Library 
Catalogue. 

Rue.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Primary  Grades,  Subjec  j 
Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades,  and  their  sup 
plements.   American  Library  Associations. 
Children's  Catalog  and  its  supplements.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co 
A  Basic  Book  Collection  for  Elementary  Grades.  Americair 
Library  Association. 
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Magazines. 

Minimum  of  five  magazines  selected  from  the  following 
list  is  required.  Titles  recommended  for  first  choice  are 
double  starred,  for  next  choice  single  starred. 

Suitable  for  Primary  Grades 

**  Child  Life  My  Weekly  Reader 

Children' 8  Activities  (primary  editions) 

Children's  Playmate  ** Story  Parade 

*Jack  and  Jill  Wee  Wisdom 

Suitable  for  Upper  Grades 

** American  Girl  National  Humane  Review 

American  Junior  Red  Cross  News  *Nature  Magazine 

American  Junior  Red  Cross  Newsweek 

Journal  Open  Road  for  Boys 

** Boys'  Life  Plays,  the  Drama  Magazine 

*Flying  for  Young  People 

Current  Events  ** Popular  Mechanics 

Highlights  for  Children  Popular  Photography 

Holiday  Popular  Science  Monthly 

Horn  Book  Magazine  School  Arts  Magazine 

Junior  Arts  and  Activities  ^Science  News  Letter 

Junior  Natural  History  **The  State 

Magazine  Today's  Health 

Junior  Scholastic  Travel 

Life  Uncle  Ray's  Magazine 

Model  Airplane  News  World  Youth 

My  Weekly  Reader  (upper  Young  America 

grade  editions)  Young  Citizen 

** National  Geographic  Magazine  Young  Wings 
**National  Geographic  News 
Bulletin 

Magazine  subscriptions  can  be  placed  with  reliable  dealers 
who  give  combinations  and  discounts  not  possible  with  in- 
dividual subscriptions.  Ask  for  bids.  The  following  dealers 
are  satisfactory: 

Herman  Goldberger  Agency,  147  Essex  St.,  Boston  11,  Mass. 
Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Faxon  Co.,  83  Francis  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Washington  News  Co.,  1121  Fifth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Upton  G.  Wilson  Magazine  Agency,  Madison,  N.  C. 

Library  Organization.  (See  North  Carolina  School  Library 
Handbook.  Publication  No.  197.  State  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.) 

1.  Accession  record,  kept  up-to-date. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  decimal 
classification  system.  Proper  classification  numbers  are 
given  in  the  Division  of  Textbooks'  Library  Book  Cata- 
logue, and  Children's  Catalog  listed  above.  If  a  list  of 
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books  giving  author,  title,  publisher,  and  leaving  a  on  ;  ( 
inch  margin  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  is  sei ! 
to  the  State  School  Library  Adviser,  State  Departmei  | 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  she  will  indical:! 
the  correct  classification  number  for  approved  titk  i 
not  included  in  the  North  Carolina  list  noted. 

3.  Simple  shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  number  of  books  loane  j 
(circulated)  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  c| 
books,  circulation  statistics. 

6.  State  school  library  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  i 
annually. 

D.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries.   (See  Nortt  I 
Carolina  School  Library  Handbook.  Publication  No.  19^7  ^ 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Chapters  III  ami 
VII.) 

1.  Care  of  books. 

2.  Make-up  and  printed  parts  of  books. 

3.  Use  of  the  dictionary. 

4.  Use  of  the  encyclopedia. 

5.  Arrangement  of  books  in  the  library. 

7.  Use  of  the  card  catalog.  (This  is  taught  if  there  is  ;i 
card  catalog.) 

8.  Simple  bibliography  making. 

9.  Note  taking. 

10.    Special  reference  books — atlas,  handbook  of  games^ 
handbook  of  science,  etc. 

E.  Library  room,  furniture,  and  equipment. 

1.  Book  shelves  to  accommodate  books  and  allow  fo: 
growth. 

2.  Central  library  room  required  for  elementary  school;  i 
with  10  or  more  teachers.  It  is  highly  desirable  thai 
schools  with  less  than  10  teachers  have  a  central  library 
room. 

F.  Library  budget 

Annual  expenditure  of  at  least  50c  per  year  per  pupil  hr 
average  daily  attendance  for  books  and  magazines. 
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jr.  Librarian. 

Teacher  designated  to  be  responsible  for  organization  and 
reports  for  the  elementary  school  library  who  should  not 
be  assigned  other  extra-classroom  duties. 

1.  Schools  with  15-20  teachers.  Teacher-librarian  with 
minimum  of  6  semester  hours  in  library  science. 

2.  Schools  with  more  than  20  teachers.  Teacher-librarian 
with  minimum  of  12  semester  hours  in  library  science. 

3.  A  trained  school  librarian  employed  by  the  city  or 
county  administrative  unit  can  fulfill  the  training  re- 
quirements for  1  and  2,  if  this  trained  school  librarian 
gives  specific  time  for  guiding  the  untrained  teacher- 
librarian. 

Recommended,  but  not  required. 

\.  Books. 

1.  Book  collection  of  ten  books  per  pupil  selected  from 
approved  lists. 

2.  Balanced  book  collection  to  meet  informational  and 
recreational  needs.  The  following  percentage  distribu- 
tion will  serve  as  a  guide: 


Dewey  Decimal  Nos.       Subject  Percentage 

000-099  General  Works  —     2% 

100-199  Philosophy  and  Conduct   Vz% 

200-299  Religion  and  Mythology    1% 

300-397  Social  Science    5% 

400-499  Languages    Vz% 

500-599  Science    8% 

600-699  Useful  Arts    5% 

700-799  Fine  Arts    3% 

800-899  Literature    5% 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel  12y2% 

900-909,920-999     History  and  Biography  12V2% 

F,  372,  398  Fiction  and  Fairy  Tales   20% 

E  Easy  Books  for  grades  1-3  25% 


3.    Indexes,  reference  tools  for  locating  information. 

Brewton.  Index  to  Children's  Poetry.  H.  W.  Wilson.  Price 

based  on  school  membership. 
Children's  Catalog.   H.  W.  Wilson.   Price  based  on  school 

membership. 

Eastman.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths,  and  Legends.  Sup- 
plement. Faxon. 

Educational  Film  Guide.   H.  W.  Wilson. 

Filmstrip  Guide.   H.  W.  Wilson. 

Index  to  Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games.  A.L.A. 

Rue.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Primary  Grades.  A.L.A. 

Rue.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades. 
A.L.A. 

Subject  Index  to  Children's  Magazine.  Meribah  Hazen,  445 
West  Wilson  Street,  Madison  3,  Wisconsin. 
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4.    Special  reference  books. 

See  the  latest  edition  of  Suggested  Reference  Collection  i  j 
the  School  Library.    This  list  may  be  secured  from  1 
State  School  Library  Adviser's  office. 

B.  Magazines. 

Additional  magazines  above  minimum  requirements. 

C.  Library  organization. 

Dictionary  card  catalog  with  author,  title,  and  subje 
cards. 

D.  Library  room,  furniture,  and  equipment.    (See  Planniv 
and  Equipping  the  School  Library.   Publication  No.  25'>|  ] 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

1.  Central  library  room  large  enough  and  equipped  to  see 
largest  class  group  with  double  the  space  for  schools  i 
more  than  500  enrollment.  Room  22'  x  35'  can  II 
planned  to  seat  36  elementary  school  pupils  and  to  alio 
space  for  a  small  charging  desk.  A  room  at  least  5fi  ' 
long  is  recommended.  Larger  schools  require  mo' 
space. 

2.  Workroom  with  running  water  and  electrical  outle 
for  librarian. 

3.  Storage  room  for  back  issues  of  magazines,  books 
be  sent  to  binder,  etc. 

4.  Standard  book  shelving.  Shelving  should  not  be  over 
high.  Each  shelf  36"  long  with  solid  upright  betwe« 
sections.  Shelving  and  uprights  should  be  made  of  7 /if 
or  13/16"  boards.   When  stationary  shelving  is  burl 
10  inches  in  the  clear  should  be  provided  betwe<> 
shelves.    Sections  for  reference  books  and  for  larj 
picture  books  should  have  12-14"  between  shelves.  Th 
provision  should  be  made  as  sections,  not  as  the  botto  j 
shelf  in  several  sections.  Regular  shelves  should  be  IS 
in  depth.  Those  for  picture  books  should  be  10-12"  jl 
depth. 

Sloping  shelves  for  magazines  and  picture  books  am 
desirable.  Depth  of  sloping  shelves  14-16".  A  2"  co> 
nice  and  a  6-8"  base  are  satisfactory.  All  projection 
along  uprights,  tops,  and  sides  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Tables  34"  to  36"  by  60"  to  seat  not  more  than  si  : 
Chairs  of  suitable  height  for  tables.  Longer  tables  wii 
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not  fit  in  room  22'  wide.  Round  tables  4'  in  diameter 
to  seat  four. 

14"  chairs  for  tables  25"  high. 

16"  chairs  for  tables  27"  high. 

17"  chairs  for  tables  28"  high. 

6.  Filing  case  to  hold  folders  10"  by  15"  (legal  size).  Not 
fewer  than  four  drawers. 

7.  Catalog  case  for  shelf  list  and  card  catalog. 

8.  Dictionary  and  atlas  stand. 

9.  Bulletin  boards. 

Library  budget. 

Sufficient  funds  for  needed  replacements  and  new  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers,  publicity,  binding,  and  audio- 
visual materials  other  than  films  will  average  about  $1.00 
per  pupil  in  medium-sized  or  large-sized  schools. 

Librarian. 

1.  Teacher  with  library  science  training  given  responsibil- 
ity for  the  library  and  relieved  of  other  extra-classroom 
duties. 

2.  Full-time  trained  school  librarian. 

DICTIONARIES 

Minimum  of  12  dictionaries  from  approved  list  for  each 
classroom  in  grades  4-8.  The  following  are  approved: 

Webster's  Elementary  Dictionary  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Ameri- 
can. $1.72. 

Thorndike  Century  Beginning  Dictionary.    Scott.  $1.90. 
Thorndike  Century  Beginning  Dictionary.    Scott.  $1.73. 
Thorndike  Century  Junior  Dictionary.    Scott.  $1.90. 
The  Winston  Dictionary  for  Schools.  Winston.  $1.69. 

One  dictionary  for  the  teacher's  desk  in  each  classroom. 
The  following  are  approved: 

Webster's  New  Collegiate  Dictionary.    Merriam.  $5.40. 
Webster's  Students  Dictionary.    American.  $2.64. 
Thorndike  Century  Senior  Dictionary.  Scott.  $2.83. 
Macmillan  Modern  Dictionary.   Macmillan.  $3.70. 
Winston  Dictionary.  Advanced  edition.  Winston.  $2.85. 

One  unabridged  dictionary  for  the  school. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  edition. 

Merriam.  $22.50. 
New  Standard  Dictionary.    Unabridged.    Funk.  $22.00. 
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MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

Maps,  charts,  and  globes  required  for  the  minimum  collectic 
are  supplied  by  the  following  companies: 

George  F.  Cram  Company,  Inc.,  730  E.  Washington  Street,  Indiana  ; 
olis  7,  Ind. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co.,  5235-5259  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinoii 
*Modern  School  Supply  Co.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company,  3333  Elston  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinoii 
Rand  McNally  and  Company,  P.  O.  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  Illinois. 
Weber  Costello  Company,  12th  and  McKinley,  Chicago  Heights,  II 

The  names  and  addresses  of  other  companies  which  suppl  j 
supplementary  maps  are  listed  under  "Approved  Maps  and  Mdi 
terials  to  Supplement  Minimum  Requirements." 

It  is  recommended  that  schools  make  their  selection  of  map: 
globes  and  charts  from  the  lists  given  below.  These  listings  air 
in  accordance  with  recent  catalogs  of  the  companies.  In  orderini 
maps  be  sure  to  have  copies  of  the  latest  catalogs  of  the  com 
panies  with  which  to  check  the  descriptions  and  prices. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  maps  be  obtained  mounted  singll 
on  spring  roller,  or  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  history  mapii 
with  two  or  more  maps  on  one  roller.  Blackboard  outline  maj  i 
can  be  satisfactorily  used  in  the  mounting  with  plain  roller,: 
top  and  bottom,  to  allow  for  the  use  of  reversible  maps. 

Required  Maps  for  Elementary  Schools. 

I    PHYSICAL-POLITICAL  MAPS :  Set  of  eight.  Schools  wit 
thirteen  or  more  teachers  required  to  have  following  add 
tional:  World,  North  America,  South  America  and  Unite1 
States.  For  exceptions,  see  page  39.   Select  the  requires 
set  from  the  following  lists: 

A.    THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  CO.,  INC. 

Superior  Series.  Hand  mounted,  uniform  size  51"  wide,  finishe 

with  "Markable-Kleenable"  finish. 

Mtg.  ZE.  Single  map,  spring  roller,  steel  board. 

CSP1  — United  States  and  Possessions 

CSP2  —North  America 

CSP3  —South  America 

CSP4  —Europe 

CSP5  —Asia 

CSP6  —Africa 

CSP7  —World 

CSP12— Australia 


*  Listed  here  only  for  four  physical-political  maps  in  Modern  Land-Form  Seriei 
United  States,  South  America,  Europe  and  Asia. 
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B.  DENOYER-GEPPERT. 

1.  J-rp  Series.  Political  names  emphasized.  Size  44"  x  58". 
Political  boundaries  in  purple.  City  symbols  graded  by  pop- 
ulation. Trunk  lines  and  steamer  routes  in  red;  also  caravan 
routes. 

Mtg.  12.  Single  map,  spring  roller,  steel  board. 

Miles  to  inch 


Jlrp  — United  States  and  Possessions   75 

J2rp  — Europe    75 

J3rp  —Asia    150 

J4rp  — Africa    115 

J5rp  — North  America    115 

J6rp  — South  America      115 

J8rp  — Western  Hemisphere    300 

JlOrp — Australia  and  the  Philippines    75 

S9arp  or  S79rp— World    400 


2.  Simplified  maps  or  larger  physical-political  maps  may  be 
substituted  for  or  added  to  the  minimum  requirement.  These 
are  particularly  desirable  for  a  study  of  the  World,  United 
States,  Europe,  and  Asia. 

C.  NYSTROM. 

1.    Landform  Series.   Physical-Political.   Size  44"  x  56",  except 
World  map  which  is  52"  x  44". 
Mtg.  02.  Spring  roller  board,  dust-proof  cover. 

Miles  to  inch 


LP1  — United  States,  Mexico,  and  Possessions   75 

LP2  —Europe    75 

LP3  — Asia  and  Australia    170 

LP4  —Africa    110 

LP5  —North  America    110 

LP6  —South  America    110 

LP98— World    530 


2.  Atwood  Series.  Regional  Political.  The  main  map  is  col- 
ored to  show  four  natural  surface  regions:  (1)  Young 
Rugged  Mountains,  (2)  Old  Worn-down  Mountains,  (3) 
Uplands  and  Plateaus,  and  (4)  Lowlands  and  Interior  Plains. 
Appended  maps  show  relief,  rainfall,  population,  land  use. 
Lambert's  equal  area  projection  is  used. 
Mtg.  02.  Hand  mounted.   Spring  roller  on  board. 

Miles  to  inch 


AR1  —United  States,  52"  x  55"    55 

AR2  —Europe,  52"  x  55"    55 

AR3  —Asia,  52"  x  55"    137V2 

AR4  —Africa,  44"  x  65"    110 

AR5  —North  America,  44"  x  65"    110 

AR6  —South  America,  44"  x  65"    110 


AR80  —Australia  and  the  Far  East,  44"  x  65".-  165 
AR981— World  (Summer  Rainfall,  Winter  Rain- 
fall, 52"  x  62"  (Van  der  Grinten  Projection) 
AR982— World  (Thermal  and  Vegetation  Re- 
gions), 52"x62". 
AR983— World  (Population  and  Occupations),  52"  x  62". 
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3.  Parkins  Series.  These  are  large  Physical  Environment  mib 
size  65"x58",  and  may  be  substituted  for  maps  in  the  ol  i 
series  published  by  this  company. 

4.  Simplified  maps  or  larger  physical-political  maps  may  I 
substituted  for  or  added  to  the  minimum  requirement.  Tl  I< 
are  particularly  desirable  for  a  study  of  the  World,  Unnij 
States,  Europe  and  Asia. 

D.    RAND  McNALLY. 

1.  Ranally  Physical-Political  Series.  Size  40"  x  56".  Shaa 
of  green,  buff,  brown,  and  red  indicate  altitudes;  blue, 
the  ocean  depths.  National  boundaries,  principal  cities,  mi 
railroads,  canals,  steamship  routes  and  Federal  power  p  i 
ects  in  U.  S.  are  indicated.  International  color  scheme 
designate  altitude. 

Mtg.  MC.  Spring  roller,  portable  steel  board,  hand  mounit 

Miles  to  ill U 

RB101 — United  States  and  Possessions   80  I 

RB100— North  America    118  1 

RB200— South  America    118  1 


RB400— Asia      174 

RB500— Africa    125 

RB300— Europe    80 

RB801 — Eastern  Hemisphere    315 

RB802— Western  Hemisphere    315 


2.  Special  Ranally   Physical-Political  World.    Size  65"x<l| 
Map  shows  post  World  War  II  boundaries. 

Mtg.  MC.   Spring  roller,  portable  steel  board. 
RD906— World.  300  miles  to  inch. 

3.  Simplified  maps  or  larger  physical-political  maps  may 
substituted  for  or  added  to  the  minimum  requirement.  Thu 
are  particularly  desirable  for  the  study  of  the  World,  Uni; 
States,  Europe  and  Asia. 

E.    WEBER  COSTELLO. 

1.    New  Reality  Political-Physical  Maps.  Edited  by  Edith  P 
ker.    Comparable  scale  of  miles,  except  for  United  Sta* 
States  and  Europe.   All  man-made  features  shown  in  r 
equal  area  projections,  emphasizes  zone  lines,  absence 
border  maps. 

Mtg.  No.  12.  Single,  spring  roller  board. 

Miles  to 


United  States,  58"  x  44"    55 

Europe,  58"  x  65"    55 

Asia,  58"x65"    110 

Africa,  44"  x  58"    110 

North  America,  44"  x  58"    110 

South  America,  44"  x  58"    110 

Australia  &  Western  Pacific,  44"  x  58"    110 

World  (By  Hemispheres),  58"  x  44"    440 
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2.  New  Semi-Contour  Political-Physical  Maps.  Emphasizes  the 
physical.  Equator  and  zone  lines  in  deep  red,  vivid  color 
combinations  for  land  surface  elevations.  World  map  avail- 
able with  the  Mercator  and  the  divided  hemisphere  projec- 
tions on  same  sheet. 

Mtg.  12.   Spring  roller  on  steel  backboard,  size  40"  x  54". 


3.  The  larger  Magna-Graphic  maps  of  the  United  States  and 
World  may  be  substituted  for  maps  in  either  of  the  series 
listed  above. 

BLACKBOARD  AND  UNLETTERED  MAPS.  Three  maps 
required.  One  reversible  United  States  and  World  (or  sin- 
gly, if  preferred)  and  one  of  North  Carolina.  Select  from 
the  following. 

A.    THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  CO.,  INC. 

1.  Unlettered  color  outline  maps  are  printed  showing  land  in 
attractive  color.  All  water  is  ocean  blue  and  adjacent  con- 
tinents in  neutral  shades.  Unlettered  colored  outline  maps 
have  "Markable-Kleenable"  finish.  Maps  are  hand  mounted. 
Mtg.  ZA.  Single  maps. 


CUE1-11— United  States  and  World.    Size  38"  x  44". 

(These  two  maps  are  mounted  on  panel  board 
which  is  reversible.) 
GUI       —United  States,  51"  wide. 
CU46      —North  Carolina  State,  60"  wide. 


(Plain  wood  rod  top  and  bottom.) 
B.  DENOYER-GEPPERT. 

1.  The  Cartocraft  Slated  World  Outline  Map.  Size  64"  x  50". 
Semi-eliptical.  Land  areas  black  with  bright  outline,  water 
in  light  blue. 

Mtg.  10.  New  CS  9b.  Plain  roller  mtg. 

2.  United  States  and  World,  reversible.  Size  64"  x  50".  50  miles 
to  inch. 

Mtg.  10.  New  CS  19b.  Wood  rods  top  and  bottom. 

3.  United  States  and  World,  reversible.  Sizes  64"  x  50". 
Mtg.  10.  RS  19.  Plain  wood  red  top  and  bottom. 

4.  North  Carolina  State  slated  map. 

Mtg.  10  RS132.  Size  64"  x  50".  Wood  rods  top  and  bottom. 
RJ.   Size  44"  x  50".  Wood  rods,  top  and  bottom. 


Miles  to  inch 


United  States   

Europe   

Asia   

Africa   

North  America   

South  America   

World  Hemisphere  and  Mercator 


80 
80 
160 
120 
120 
120 
660 
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c.  nystrom. 

1.  The  Royal  Series.  United  States  and  World  reservible.  "\n 
der  Grinten  Projection.  Size  64"  x  46".  Meridians  and  j.j  I 
allels  extend  through  water  bodies. 

Mtg.  00.   RBC198.   Round  mouldings  top  and  bottom. 

2.  Progressive  Series.  United  States  and  World,  reversi  j 
Size  50"x44". 

Mtg.  00.  PH198.   Round  mouldings  top  and  bottom. 

3.  State  Blackboard  Maps.   North  Carolina,  Mercator  Pro 
tion.  60"  wide. 

Mtg.  00.  Round  mouldings  top  and  bottom. 

D.  RAND-McNALLY. 

1.  Blackboard  Outline  Series.  Size  66"  x  46".  United  St  J 
and  World  Equal  Area,  reversible. 

Mtg.  A  BR906.  Wood  rod  top  and  bottom,  reversible. 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Blackboard  Outline  Map.  Size  54"  x  U 
Mtg.  A. 

E.  WEBER-COSTELLO. 
Standard  Series. 

1.  United  States  and  World,  reversible.  Size  60"  x  50". 
Mtg.  10.  W26.  Plain  roller  top  and  bottom. 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Map.  Size  60"  x  50".  With  or  with  1 
county  outlines. 

Mtg.  10.  Rod — top  and  bottom. 

III.   POLITICAL  MAPS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  Al  l 
NORTH  CAROLINA:  One  each  required.  Select  from  1t 
following : 

A.    THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  CO.,  INC. 

1.  CS1.  Superior  Series  United  States  and  Possessions.  SI 
51"  wide. 

"Markable-Kleenable"  finish. 

Mtg.  ZE.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

2.  CMSl.  Modern  Series  United  States  and  Possessions  L| 
wide. 

Mtg.  ZE.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

3.  CST30.  Superior  Series  North  Carolina  State.  Size  60"  x  4 
"Markable-Kleenable"  finish. 

Mtg.  ZE.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

4.  The  Superior  Series  Simplified  Map  of  the  United  States  n 
be  substituted  for  CS1,  if  desired. 
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B.  DENOYER-GEPPERT. 

1.  Jl.  United  States  and  Possessions.  Size  44"  x  58".  75  miles 
to  inch. 

Red  boundary  lines,  special  type  lettering  and  symbols  to 
indicate  relative  population  of  cities. 
Mtg.  12.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

2.  S1ASC  United  States  and  Possessions  (Extra  large) 
64"  x  74".  50  miles  to  inch. 

Mtg.  12.   Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

3.  NC910.  North  Carolina.   Political  and  physical  maps.  Size 
44"  x  64". 

Mtg.  24.  Spring  roller,  steel  board,  two  maps  on  roller. 

4.  The  Simplified  Political  United  States  map  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  desired. 

C.  NYSTROM. 

1.  American  Geographers  Series. 

AG1.  United  States  and  Possessions.  52"  x  72".  55  miles 
to  inch. 

Mtg.  02.  Spring  roller,  dustproof. 

2.  Finch  Series — Cultural  Map. 

Fl.  United  States.  64"  x  45".  48  miles  to  inch. 
Mtg.  02.  Spring  roller,  dustproof. 

3.  North  Carolina. 

US132.  52"  x  26".  One  map  on  a  roller. 
Mtg.  02.  Spring  roller,  dustproof. 

4.  The  Simplified  Political  United  States  map  may  be  substi- 
tuted, if  desired. 

D.  RAND-McNALLY. 

1.  Ranally-Political  Series.   Special  United  States. 

No.  RC101.  Size  65"  x  45".  Scale  50  miles  to  an  inch.  Hand 
mounted. 

Mtg.  MC.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

2.  XN32.    North    Carolina    Political.    Size    60"  x  40".  Hand 
mounted. 

Mtg.  MC.  Spring  roller,  steel  board. 

E.  WEBER-COSTELLO. 
Magna-Graphic  Political  Map. 

1.  United  States.  Size  66"  x  45".  Scale  45  miles  to  inch. 
Mtg.  12.   Spring  roller  on  backboard. 

2.  North  Carolina  State  Map.  Political.  Size  52"  x  26". 
Mtg.  12.  Spring  roller  on  backboard. 
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IV.    UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. 

Required :  A  minimum  of  10  maps  for  a  seven  or  eight  y 
curriculum,  except  the  Weber-Costello  Series  which  cc 
tains  only  9  maps.  Select  from  the  following: 

A.  THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  COMPANY,  INC. 

Superior  Series.  Size  52"  x  40".  Hand  mounted.  34  maps  cc 
prise  the  complete  Series.  The  ten  maps  selected  here  bw 
with  early  explorations  and  show  the  logical  sequence  of  histi 
cal  happenings  from  then  through  World  War  I. 

503 — Voyages  and  Discoveries  to  1610. 

505 —  Claims  of  the  Nations  in  North  America. 

506 —  Early  Grants  and  Origin  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies. 

509—  The  Thirteen  Colonies. 

510 —  Western  Land  Claims  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

517 —  Territorial  Expansion  to  1854. 

518—  The  United  States  in  1861. 

520— The  Westward  Movement  of  Population  to  1870. 

530 —  Trade  Routes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

531 —  South  America,  Commercial  and  Present  Day. 

Mtg.  ZE.  One  map  on  spring  roller,  steel  board. 

Mtg.  ZE2.  Two  maps  on  one  spring  roller,  steel  board. 

B.  DENOYER-GEPPERT. 

Size  44"  x  32".  Hand  mounted.  24  maps  comprise  the  comp 
series.  The  10  selections  here  give  a  logical  sequence  of  histor 
facts  from  world  explorations,  1492,  to  island  territorial  acqi 
tions  of  the  U.  S. 

A2  — World  Explorations  to  1580. 

A4  — International  Rivalries,  1580  to  1662  and  1750. 

A5  — English  Colonial  Grants. 

A7  — Colonial  Commerce  and  Industry. 

A10 — Westward  Movement. 

A12 — Territorial  Acquisition. 

A15 — Secession. 

A16— The  Civil  War  1861-1865. 
A20 — Resources  and  Conservation. 
A24 — Greater  United  States. 

Mtg.  24.  Two  on  roller. 

Note:  Maps  of  the  European  and  Pacific  areas  in  World  Wa 
from  the  Wesley  Our  America  Series,  WA  33  and  WA  34,  w< 
be  a  desirable  addition  to  minimum  requirements. 

C.  NYSTROM. 

Sanford-Gordy  Series.  Size  50"  x  38".  On  vellum  cloth.  21  n 
complete  the  historical  sequence.  The  10  selections  give  a  hisl" 
cal  sequence,  from  European  beginnings  to  Spanish-Amer  I 
War,  with  possessions  after  the  World  War  I. 

SGI  — Mediterranean  World  to  about  500  B.C. 

SG2  — The  Roman  World,   Expansion  and  Conflict. 
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The  Age  of  Discovery. 
Early  Colonies. 

Division  of  North  America  Among  the  Nations. 
The  Westward  Movement. 

The  Expansion  of  the  American  Nation,  1783-1860. 
The  War  Between  the  States. 
Growth  of  the  Great  West. 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power  after  Spanish- 
American  War.    Colonial  Possessions  and  Mandates 
After  World  War. 
Mtg.  02.  Two  maps  mounted  on  each  roller. 

D.  RAND-McNALLY  AND  COMPANY. 

The  Earle-McKee  American  History  Maps.  Each  map  shows  the 

historical  development  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  is 

therefore  useful  in  the  study  of  State  history. 

Mtg.   MC.    Single,   spring  roller,   portable   steel  board,  hand 

mounted. 

Mtg.  MR.  Multimap  set,  10  vellum  maps  on  heavy-duty  spring 
roller,  portable  board,  dustproof  cover. 

EMW  901— A  Century  of  World  Exploration— 1480-1580. 

EMA  101— The  Struggle  for  a  Continent— 1498-1763. 

EMB  101— Origin  of  a  Nation— 1763-1789. 

EMC  101— Early  Westward  Expansion— 1790-1819. 

EMD  101— A  Growing  Nation— 1820-1848. 

EME  101— Expansion  and  Sectional  Conflict— 1848-1860. 

EMF  101— Armed  Conflict  and  Reconstruction— 1861-1877. 

EMG  101— Emergence  of  Modern  United  States— 1787-1912. 

EMH  101— The  United  States  in  the  20th  Century. 

EMW  906— Background  of  World  War  II  (1912-1937). 

E.  WEBER-COSTELLO. 

1.  Tryon  Illustrated  Maps.  A  series  of  9  maps.  Give  an  histori- 
cal seqeunce  from  early  explorations  to  the  time  of  acquisition 
of  outlying  territories  and  possessions.  Each  map  shows  present 
continental  United  States,  except  as  it  appeared  at  different 
periods.  This  series  is  not  recommended  for  the  high  school. 
Mtg.  12.  Single  spring  roller  board. 

T1A — Routes  of  Certain  Travelers,  Traders,  Discoveries, 

and  Explorers,  1270  to  1700  A.D. 
T2A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1609. 
T3A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1754. 
T4A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1790. 
T5A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1829. 
T6A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1861. 
T7A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appeared  in  1893. 
T8A — Present  Continental  United  States, 

as  it  appears  today. 
T9A — The  United  States  and  its  outlying  territories  and 

possessions. 


SG4  — 
SG7  — 
SG8  — 
SG10— 
SG15— 
SG16— 
SG17— 
SG20— 


Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
Except  Alaska, 
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V.    GLOBES.   16  INCH  PHYSICAL-POLITICAL,  AND  I 
LIEF. 

Minimum  requirement:  One  globe.  Schools  with  thirt(  | 
or  more  teachers  are  required  to  have  an  additional  gloi 
The  additional  globe  may  be  a  Simplified  globe.  The  era  | 
mounting  is  recommended.  Select  from  the  following: 

A.  THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  CO.,  INC. 
Physical-Political  Globe. 

B.  DENOYER-GEPPERT. 
Physical-Political  Globe. 

C.  NYSTROM. 

Parkins  Physical-Political. 

D.  RAND  McNALLY. 
Ranally  Physical-Political. 

E.  WEBER  COSTELLO. 

Reality  or  Semi-Contour  Political-Physical. 

Approved  Maps  and  Materials  to  Supplement  Minimum 
Requirements. 

Map  publishers  have  many  useful  maps  and  charts  whi( 
should  be  purchased  by  schools  as  teachers  indicate  a  need  f 
and  show  proficiency  in  the  use  of  them. 

Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  fact  that  most  of  1 1 
approved  companies  have  a  graded  program  of  maps  and  globe 
The  beginners  or  simplified  maps  and  globes  will  be  found  usef 
in  introducing  pupils  to  map  study. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  supp]: 
mentary  materials.  Every  school  should  have  a  file  of  the  cat 
logs  of  the  companies  which  supply  the  minimum  collection  an 
other  companies  listed  in  this  section  which  have  one  or  mo  i 
approved  items. 

1.    Other  Globes.  The  companies  listed  on  page  52  can  supp 
globes  designated  as  beginners,  simplified  or  project  glob<( 

George  F.  Cram  Company  supplies  a  12"  simplified  globe  an 
a  16"  project  globe. 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company  supplies  a  16"  and  20"  proje  j 
globes;  both  12"  and  16"  simplified  globes,  and  16",  20"  am 
24"  slated  globes. 

A.  J.  Nystrom  Company  supplies  a  16"  and  a  22"  proje' 
globe,  a  12"  and  a  16"  simplified  globes,  and  slated  globes  | 
12",  16"  and  22"  sizes. 
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Rand  McNally  Company  supplies  beginners,  slated  and  sim- 
plified globes  in  12"  and  16"  sizes. 

Weber  Costello  Company  supplies  slated  globes  in  12"  and 
16"  sizes. 

A  project  globe  may  be  supplied  also  by  the  Project  Globe 
and  Supply  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.  Beginners  and  Simplified  Maps.  These  are  supplied  by 
George  F.  Cram  Company,  Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  A.  J. 
Nystrom  Company,  and  Rand  McNally  and  Company. 

3.  History  Maps  and  Charts.  Additional  maps  above  the  mini- 
mum for  U.  S.  History  may  be  supplied  by  the  companies 
listed  for  minimum  requirements. 

The  Wesley  "Our  America"  Series  published  by  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Company  is  approved  for  supplementary  use.  (Not 
to  be  substituted  for  minimum  collection). 
The  comprehensive  Social  Studies  Maps  of  the  United  States 
published  by  the  Modern  School  Supply  Company,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  are  approved  for  supplementary  use.  (Not  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  minimum  collection). 

Two  charts  published  by  Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  are  approved  for  supplementary  use  in  very 
limited  quantities.  These  are:  "Time  Line  and  Date  Chart 
for  All  History"  and  "The  American  Time  Line  and  Date 
Chart." 

4.  North  Carolina.  The  North  Carolina  Social  Science  Maps 
edited  by  A.  R.  Newsome  and  published  by  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  are  approved. 

5.  Geographical  Terms  and  Symbols.  Denoyer-Geppert  Com- 
pany supplies  a  chart  of  geographical  terms  and  A.  J. 
Nystrom  Company  publishes  a  series  of  five  charts  picturing 
map  symbols.  Rand  McNally  and  Company  publishes  a  chart 
of  map  symbols. 

6.  Other  Maps  and  Materials.  Secure  catalogs  from  map  pub- 
lishers for  information  about  other  types  of  materials,  such 
as:  Desk  Outline  maps,  paper  wall  outline  maps,  and  special 
maps  and  charts  showing  population,  commerce,  temperature, 
climate,  agriculture  and  soils. 


se  of  the  Map  Collection. 

We  recommend  that  maps  and  globes  be  distributed  to  the 
ioms  where  they  will  be  most  likely  used.  The  bulletin  board 
m  carry  information  about  where  maps  and  globes  are  placed 
'  that  other  teachers  will  know  where  to  find  them.  A  statement 
ving  the  grades  in  which  each  of  the  maps  and  globes  are 
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usually  used  is  given  below.  In  most  instances  more  than  o 
grade  is  mentioned  which  means  that  the  map  so  indicated  muilp 
be  shared  by  the  grades  designated. 


Grade  Placement  of  the  Minimum  Collection  of  Maps  and  Globit 


Grade 

Physical  Political  Series: 

United  States    5  and  7 

Europe    6  and  7 

Asia    6  and  7 

Africa    6  and  7 

North  America    5  and  7 

South  America   7 

Australia    6  and  7 

World    4-8 

Globe     4-8 


Gra* 

Blackboard  Outline: 

United  States    5  and 

World    4-85 

North  Carolina    8 

Political : 

United  States   5,  7, 

North  Carolina   8 

United  States  History         5,  7, 

World  History    10 


Grade  Placement  of  Minimum  and  Supplementary  Maps,  Globoi 
and  Charts. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  table  given  below  that  many  items  mi 
mentioned  for  more  than  one  grade.  When  funds  are  availab 
for  securing  additional  maps  and  globes  the  minimum  collectic 
can  be  increased,  but  the  listing  of  the  maps  in  this  chart  don 
not  mean  that  all  of  the  maps  suggested  should  be  ordered  f( 
each  grade.  It  is  perhaps  wise  to  duplicate  some  of  the  mapf 
for  the  reason  that  maps  are  used  more  when  they  can  be  placej 
in  and  remain  in  a  given  room. 


3rd  Grade  Room 

2  Beginners  Maps: 

UNITED  STATES,  WORLD 

1  Beginners  GOLBE 

Jfth  Grade  Room 

2  Beginners  Maps: 
UNITED  STATES,  WORLD 

1  Chart  of  Geographical  terms 

or  symbols 
1  Beginners  GLOBE 
1  Slated  or  Blackboard  Outline 

UNITED  STATES  AND 

WORLD  Map. 


5th  Grade  Room 

3  Physical-Political  Maps: 
UNITED  STATES,  WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE,  WORLD 

Several  U.  S.  HISTORY  MAPS, 
selected  for  fifth  grade  topics 

1  Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political 
GLOBE 

6th  Grade  Room 

4  Physical-Political  Maps: 
EUROPE,  ASIA,  EASTERN 
HEMISPHERE,  WORLD 

2  or  3  Old  WTorld  Background 
MAPS 

1  Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political 
GLOBE 
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7th  Grade  Room 

Physical-Political  Maps: 
UNITED  STATES,  NORTH 
AMERICA,  SOUTH  AMERI- 
CA, WORLD 

everal  U.  S.  HISTORY  MAPS 
selected  for  seventh  grade 
topics 

Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political 
GLOBE 


8th  Grade  Room 

1  Physical-Political  NORTH 

CAROLINA 
1  Blackboard  Outline  NORTH 

CAROLINA 
1  Physical-Political  Map  WORLD 
1  Air  age  or  polar  map  of  the  WORLD 
1  Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political 

GLOBE 

1  Set  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 
Maps. 


THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

The  purpose  of  the  following  material  is  to  provide  an  outline 
hich  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  school  administrators  in  the  eval- 
ition  of  their  school  plants.  Further  treatment  is  given  to  the 
irious  facilities  of  a  school  plant  in  these  Department  of  Public 
istruction  publications,  or  subsequent  editions: 

No.  257,  Planning  arid  Equipping  the  School  Library,  1949. 
No.  270,  A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Homemaking  in  North  Carolina 
Schools,  1949. 

No.  274,  Food  Service  in  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  1950. 
School  Design  Standards,  1950. 

i  In  this  section  mention  is  made  of  minimum,  maximum  and 
isirable  quantitative  standards.  However,  in  accrediting  schools 
^e  minimum  quantitative  standards  shall  not  be  greater  than 
e  standards  in  the  Twenty-Sixth  Yearbook  of  the  American 
ssociation  of  School  Administrators,  American  School  Builders, 
►49. 

?gal  Requirements  for  the  Erection  or  Repair  of  Schoolhouses. 

'The  building  of  all  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repairing  of  all 
d  schoolhouses  over  which  the  county  board  of  education  has 
risdiction  shall  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  and  by 
sntract  with  the  county  board  of  education,  provided,  however, 
at  in  the  building  of  all  new  schoolhouses,  and  the  repairing  of 
old  schoolhouses,  which  may  be  located  in  a  city  administra- 
te unit,  the  building  of  such  new  schoolhouses  and  the  repair- 
g  of  such  old  schoolhouses  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
ejection  of  and  by  contract  with  the  board  of  education  or  the 
kjard  of  trustees  having  jurisdiction  over  said  administrative 
lit.  But  the  board  shall  not  be  authorized  to  invest  any  money 
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in  any  new  house  that  is  not  built  in  accordance  with  plans  *a-  1 
proved  by  the  State  superintendent,  nor  for  more  money  th 
is  available  for  its  erection.  All  contracts  for  buildings  shall 
in  writing,  and  all  buildings  shall  be  inspected,  received,  a  I 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools  where  such  school  buildings  aa 
located  in  a  city  administrative  unit,  before  full  payment  is  ma  ! 
therefor:  Provided,  this  section  shall  not  prohibit  county  boar  j 
of  education  and  boards  of  trustees  from  having  the  janitor  j 
any  other  regular  employee  to  repair  the  buildings."* 

Site. 

1.  Size;  adequate  for  original  building  and  future  expansicj 
new  sites  should  be  approved  by  the  Division  of  Schotj 
Planning. 

a.  Elementary  Schools;  a  minimum  of  10  acres  is  recon 
mended  for  most  elementary  schools. 

b.  High  Schools  and  Union  Schools ;  a  site  of  20  to  30  acr  i  r 
is  recommended  for  the  average  high  school  or  unk 
school. 

2.  Building  Location;  buildings  should  be  properly  situate 
away  from  noise,  dust  and  accident  hazards  of  highway 
and  streets. 

3.  Walkways  and  drives  should  be  clearly  defined  and  so  at 
ranged  that  there  is  no  conflict  with  pedestrians  and  mot<( 
traffic.  All  main  walks  should  be  hard  surfaced,  not  le : 
than  6  feet  in  width.  It  is  desirable  that  all  drives  1! 
provided  with  curb  and  gutter,  and  surfaced  with  crush* 
stone,  concrete,  or  bituminous  material.  The  maximu 
grade  for  drives  and  walks  is  10  per  cent,  and  the  desii 
able  maximum  is  7  per  cent. 

4.  Parking  spaces  should  be  provided  for  all  members  of  til 
staff,  and  a  reasonable  number  of  visitors.  These  spacci 
shall  be  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  the  main  en 
trance  of  the  school. 

5.  Parking  facilities  shall  be  provided  for  all  school  buses. 
is  desirable  that  these  spaces  be  so  situated  that  the  driven 
will  not  be  required  to  use  reverse  gear. 


♦General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  1943,  S.  165-84. 
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.    Play  Grounds: 

a.  Primary  play  grounds  should  be  provided  for  small  chil- 
dren, so  situated  that  they  will  not  conflict  with  other 
play  areas.  Equipment  should  consist  of  such  equipment 
as  Jungle-Gym,  Teeter-Tooters,  slides,  horizontal  lad- 
ders, sand  boxes,  balance  beam,  and  triple  horizontal  bars. 
It  is  desirable  that  this  area  be  directly  connected  with 
the  primary  classrooms,  and  well  enclosed  by  fences  and 
planting. 

b.  Play  grounds  for  the  upper  grades  should  be  large  enough 
to  provide  ample  space  for  the  largest  number  of  chil- 
dren who  will  be  assigned  to  the  areas  at  any  one  time. 
Play  spaces  should  be  smooth,  turfed,  if  possible,  and 
well  drained.  Play  surface  should  be  free  from  obstacles 
that  are  dangerous.  It  is  desirable  that  all  play  areas 
demanding  a  higher  degree  of  maintenance  will  not  be 
subject  to  encroachment  from  the  play  field. 

.  Athletic  field;  athletic  fields  should  be  ample  in  size  for  all 
organized  sports  in  which  the  school  participates.  The  field 
should  be  conveniently  located  with  respect  to  locker  and 
dressing  room  facilities.  It  should  also  be  easily  accessible 
to  the  public. 

.  Banks  and  slopes  should  be  held  to  a  maximum  of  2  to  1, 
or,  if  possible,  3  to  1.  They  should  be  so  treated  with  vege- 
tation that  serious  erosion  will  not  take  place. 

.  Lighting ;  sufficient  night  lighting  should  be  provided  along 
walks  and  drives,  and  at  entrances  to  the  buildings,  par- 
ticularly where  steps  occur. 

).    Paved  play  area,  approximately  50'  to  75',  is  recommended. 

assrooms. 
.  SIZE. 

a.  Desirable  minimums:  Primary  classrooms,  950  to  1,000 
square  feet.  Other  elementary  classrooms,  800  square 
feet.  High  school  classrooms,  750  square  feet. 

b.  Sizes  of  special  classrooms,  such  as  science,  homemak- 
ing,  and  commercial  rooms  are  determined  by  their 
use  and  by  the  size  of  the  school  enrollment. 
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LIGHTING. 

a.  Natural  lighting. 

(1)  Make  best  use  of  natural  daylight  by  means  of  lai  j 
windows  with  proper  orientation  and  adequate  ca 
trol  of  direct  sunlight. 

(2)  Methods  of  sun  control: 

Roof  eaves,  or  horizontal  louvers  projecting  j 

yond  the  window  line. 
Roller  shades.  . 
Venetian  blinds. 
Draperies. 

b.  Artificial  lighting. 

(1)  Since  classrooms  are  likely  to  be  used  at  night,  air 
flcial  lighting  must  be  designed  for  outdoor  com 
ditions  of  total  darkness. 

(2)  Amounts  of  light: 

Classrooms — 30  foot  candles. 
Rooms  used  for  drafting,  sewing,  and  similar  sjj 
cine  tasks — 50  foot  candles.  6. 

(3)  Type  of  lighting: 

Either  fluorescent  or  incandescent  lighting,  pru 
erly  designed,  using  approved  fixtures. 

(4)  Switching  of  lights: 

Arranged  to  allow  supplementing  daylight  in  1t 
darker  areas  of  the  room. 

c.  Other  electrical  wiring. 

(1)  Wall  outlets  at  two  opposite  sides  or  ends  of  eat 
classroom. 

(2)  Provision  for  visual  aids,  radio,  public  address  s;j 
terns,  television. 

(3)  Systems  for  fire  alarms,  clocks,  signals,  intercoi 
munication. 

PLUMBING. 

a.  Primary  classrooms:  Lavatory  or  built-in  sink,  drinkii! 
fountain,  water  closet. 

b.  Other  elementary  classrooms:  Lavatory  or  built-in  si i 
recommended. 

c.  High  school  classrooms :  Lavatory  or  built-in  sink  m  ' 
gested  for  rooms  used  for  art  and  drawing  classes. 

CHALKBOARDS. 

a.  Minimum  contrast  in  color  value  between  wall  and  chal  i 
boards,  with  adequate  contrast  between  board  and  wr 
ten  work  to  allow  easy  reading. 
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b.  Located  at  proper  height,  depending  upon  size  of  pupils. 
1st  and  2nd  grades,  18-24  inches;  3rd  and  4th  grades, 
26-28  inches ;  5th  and  6th  grades,  28-32  inches ;  7th  and 
8th  grades,  30-34  inches. 

c.  Desirable  amounts:  Elementary  classrooms  16-20  lineal 
feet,  3  to  4  feet  wide.  High  school  classrooms  12-16  lineal 
feet,  3  to  4  feet  wide. 

TACKBOARDS. 

a.  Desirable  amounts:  Elementary  classrooms  16-20  lineal 
feet,  3  to  4  feet  wide.  High  school  classrooms  12-16  lineal 
feet,  3  to  4  feet  wide. 

b.  Cork  is  preferred  material. 

c.  Small  strips  of  tackboard  above  the  chalkboard  are  not 
acceptable. 

STORAGE  AND  SHELVING. 

a.  Cloak  hanging  facilities  for  pupils :  Adequate  cloak  space 
must  be  provided  in  every  classroom  for  each  child.  The 
location  of  this  space  in  each  classroom  will  vary  with 
the  situation.  The  height  should  vary  according  to  the 
grade.  The  depth  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  each 
child  to  use  a  coat  hanger  on  a  central  rod  or  hooks. 
Ventilated  doors  should  be  provided.  This  space  should 
be  divided  into  compartments  for  two  or  more  children 
when  possible.  Small  box  lockers  which  necessitate  roll- 
ing or  folding  the  coats  are  not  acceptable.  A  strip  of 
shelving  with  hooks  or  rods  for  hanging  coats  which 
leaves  the  coats  exposed  is  not  acceptable. 

b.  Cloak  space  for  teacher  separate  from  the  children. 

c.  Supply  cabinet  for  instructional  materials. 

d.  Shelving  for  books  and  displays. 

e.  Work  table. 

COLORS. 

a.  Reflectance  factors  of  surfaces: 


Ceiling 
Walls  . 


85% 


55  _70% 

35  _50% 

15  _30% 

20  —25% 


Furniture  _ 

Floors   

Chalkboards 
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b.  Selected  on  the  basis  of  its  use. 

c.  Provide  desirable  brightness  to  instructional  areas. 

8.  DOORS. 

a.  Size:  7 -0" x 3-0" x 

b.  Provide  with  glazed  panel  to  aid  in  lighting  interior  cal 
ridor  with  clear  pane  to  allow  for  vision. 

Principal's  Office. 

1.  LOCATION:  Near  main  entrance  of  school  plant. 

2.  SIZE : 

a.  Basic  unit  with  space  for  record  files,  personal  booi 
conferences. 

b.  Larger  schools  may  require  any  of  the  following  adi( 
ditional  spaces: 

(1)  Reception  and  waiting  room. 

(2)  Vault  or  safe. 

(3)  Offices  for  additional  administrative  staff  member 

(4)  Conference  room. 

(5)  Professional  library. 

Bookroom. 

1.  LOCATION. 

a.  Convenient  for  use. 

b.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated. 

2.  SIZE. 

Adequate  for  storing  all  books  and  other  materials 
instruction. 

Teachers'  Rest  Rooms  or  Lounge. 
FACILITIES. 

a.  Basic  requirements  are  water  closet  and  lavatory. 

b.  Larger  schools  require  additional  space  for  tables,  chai 
lounge  furniture. 

Library  Room. 
1.  LOCATION. 

a.  Isolated  from  noise  and  traffic. 

b.  Near  center  of  school  unit. 
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>.  SIZE. 

See  page  8,  bulletin  257,  Planning  and  Equipping  the 
School  Library. 

S.  FACILITIES. 

a.  Reading  room  with  open  book  shelves,  magazine  racks, 
display  space,  charging  desk,  tables  and  chairs. 

b.  Conference  room  with  glazed  partition  between  it  and 
reading  room. 

c.  Workroom  with  sink,  and  storage  facilities. 

inic  or  Health  Room., 

.  LOCATION. 

a.  Preferably  isolated  from  noise  and  traffic. 

b.  Near  administrative  office. 

.  SIZE. 

a.  Minimum  space  for  two  cots  and  chairs  and  table. 

b.  Varies  with  size  of  school  plant. 

I  FACILITIES. 

a.  Minimum  of  combination  rest  room  and  examining  room. 

;    b.  Larger  units  may  have  several  examination  rooms,  wait- 
ing room,  office,  storage,  etc. 

1    c.  Toilet  facilities  consisting  of  water  closet,  lavatory  and 
shower  bath. 

isic  Rooms. 
,  LOCATION. 

a.  Near  assembly  area,  but  not  immediately  adjoining  au- 
ditorium. 
I    b.  Near  practice  field. 

FACILITIES. 

a.  Depend  on  music  program. 

b.  Band  and  choral  practice  rooms.  (Sound  proofing  recom- 
mended.) 

c.  Individual  practice  rooms. 

d.  Storage  for  instruments  and  uniforms. 
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e.  Music  library. 

See  "Music  Rooms  and  Equipment"  (Research  Coui 
Report  No.  17)  1949.  M.E.N.C.,  64  E.  Jackson  Bl 
Chicago,  111. 

Auditorium  and  Assembly  Rooms. 

1.  LOCATION. 

a.  Generally  removed  from  major  classroom  areas. 

b.  Near  major  entrance  to  school  plant  to  facilitate  accc 
for  community  use. 

2.  SIZE. 

a.  Varies  with  size  of  school. 

b.  Partly  determined  by  community  needs. 

3.  FACILITIES. 

a.  Flat  floor  is  preferable  in  basic  unit  because  of  its  if 
sibility  for  wider  use. 

b.  Combination  with  cafeteria  is  possible,  but  not  recc 
mended. 

c.  Combination  with  gymnasium  sometimes  necessary, 
not  recommended. 

Storage  and  Maintenance. 

LOCATION. 

at 

a.  Maintenance  shop  and  storage  to  be  separate  from, 
near  to,  boiler  room. 

b.  Janitor  storage  and  mop  sinks  conveniently  located!] 
various  levels  and  in  the  separate  units  of  the  sell 
plant. 

c.  Other  storage  areas  adequate  and  placed  near  point 
use  and  service  entrance. 

Drama. 

1.  LOCATION. 

a.  Near  auditorium  stage,  and  dressing  rooms.  I 

b.  Convenient  to  scenery  shop. 

a.  Adequate  space  for  drafting  tables  and  chairs. 

a.  Vary  with  size  of  school. 

b.  May  include  makeup  room. 
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afting  Rooms. 

LOCATION. 

a.  Near  shops. 

b.  North  orientation  desirable. 
FACILITIES. 

a.  Adequate  space  for  drafting  tables  and  chairs. 

b.  Storage  for  drafting  instruments  and  drawing  boards. 

c.  Lavatory  or  sinks. 

d.  May  be  used  for  fine  arts  where  space  for  both  is  im- 
possible. 

mmercial  Department. 

LOCATION. 

a.  Remote  from  general  quiet  area. 

b.  Near  administrative  suite. 

c.  Glazed  partitions  between  various  rooms  in  department. 
SIZE. 

a.  Depends  on  size  of  school. 

b.  Provide  for  typing,  business  machines,  shorthand  classes, 
distributive  education. 

c.  Adequate  storage  for  pupils'  and  teachers'  materials. 

iting  and  Ventilation. 

PLANT. 

a.  Central  heating  system  for  school  plant,  or  for  the  parts 
thereof  is  necessary  for  accreditation. 

TYPE  OF  HEATING  SYSTEM. 

a.  Varies  with  decision  of  architect  and  administrators 
governing. 

!  b.  Systems  with  forced  ventilation  in  classrooms  highly 
recommended. 

.  CONTROLS. 

a.  Controls  by  teachers  for  individual  classrooms  not  rec- 
ommended. 

b.  Zone  control  for  parts  of  building  of  varying  exposures 
and  orientation  recommended. 
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Toilets. 

1.  Toilet  rooms  for  each  sex  should  be  located  on  each  flo 

2.  Pupils  5-7  years  of  age  should  have  toilets  in  connect, 
with  each  classroom. 

3.  Toilet  room  should  have  a  minimum  width  of  10  feet. 

4.  Construct  entrances  so  as  to  prevent  visibility  from  1 
corridors. 

5.  Toilet  partitions  should  be  of  impervious  material.  Mel 
if  used,  should  have  a  corrosion-resistant  finish. 

6.  Floors  must  be  of  impervious  material  properly  sloped 
drains  with  hose  connection  provided  to  facilitate  cleani: 

7.  Proper  ventilation  and  natural  light  are  essential.  Gl; 
area  equal  to  12%  of  floor  area  is  desirable.  Artificial  liglf 
should  supplement  the  natural  light  so  as  to  insure  ait 
quate  light  at  all  times. 

8.  Mirrors  should  be  provided  but  not  over  wash  basins. 

9.  Water  closet  bowls,  urinals  and  lavatories  should  be 
vitreous  china.  Water  closet  bowls  should  be  of  the 
tended  lip  or  elongated  type  with  impervious,  open  frc( 
seats.    Individual  flush  valves  are  recommended  wh 
there  is  sufficient  water  pressure. 

10.  Water  closets  adequate  in  number.  (Girls,  elementary 
high  school  45;  boys,  elementary  60,  high  school  90 
urinal  for  30  boys). 


Drinking  Fountains. 

1.  Locate  one  in  each  primary  classroom;  have  some  in  cc 
ridors,  on  playgrounds  and  in  lunchroom  so  that  there 
at  least  one  for  each  fifty  pupils. 

2.  Drinking  fountains  in  corridors  and  gymnasiums  shoi' 
be  in  recessed  alcoves  to  eliminate  projecting  surfaces 

3.  Fountains  should  not  be  located  in  toilets  or  attached 
lavatories  or  sinks. 

4.  The  fountains  should  be  of  a  type  that  will  not  pern 
the  mouth  of  the  pupil  to  come  into  contact  with,  or  wa:  i 
water  to  fall  back  upon,  the  nozzle. 

Janitor  Supply  Closet. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  supply  closet  be  provided  for  tt 
storage  of  cleaning  materials  and  other  janitorial  equipmed 
and  supplies. 
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howers  in  Elementary  Health  Units. 

In  elementary  schools  in  which  there  is  no  gymnasium  with 
lowers,  it  is  recommended  that  a  shower  be  placed  in  the 
ealth  unit. 

chool  Water  Supply. 

An  adequate  and  safe  water  supply  is  considered  essential  for 
.1  schools.  Accredited  schools  are  required  to  have  a  water 
ipply  provided  either  from  an  approved  municipal  water  supply 
*  from  a  private  supply  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Since  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  the  legal  responsibility 
>r  the  safety  and  adequacy  of  the  school  water  supply,  consul- 
ition  and  advice  must  be  secured  from  the  State  Board  of 
ealth  on  all  technical  points  to  be  considered  both  in  the  instal- 
tion  of  new  wells  and  the  reconditioning  of  existing  water 
ipplies. 

isposal  of  Garbage  and  Rubbish. 

Schools  must  have  a  means  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
bbish  which  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  The 
Sate  Board  of  Health  through  local  health  officers  and  sani- 
rians  will  help  schools  plan  their  disposal  systems  to  meet 
•proved  standards. 

wage  Disposal. 

It  is  required  of  accredited  schools  that  water  carried  disposal 
bilities  be  installed.  This  means  that  an  adequate  number  of 
iter  closets,  urinals,  and  lavatories  of  proper  design  and  con- 
duction must  be  installed  and  connected  to  either  the  municipal 
average  system  or  to  a  properly  designed  and  constructed  treat- 
snt  plant  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  For  require- 
mts  as  to  number  and  type  of  fixtures,  see  page  74  of  this 
lletin. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  standard  plans  for 
\oo\  sewage  treatment  plants.  Upon  request  an  engineer  or 
litarian  will  visit  the  school  sites  with  the  proper  school  offi- 
:  Is  and  advise  them  regarding  the  most  suitable  type  of  instal- 
aions  for  each  particular  school.  Dimensioned  plans  will  be 
Dplied,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  engineer  or 
I  architect  be  employed  to  stake  out  and  supervise  installation, 
is  part  of  the  project  is  as  important  as  selecting  the  proper 
i  and  type  of  plant  to  be  installed. 
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Once  installed,  regular  maintenance  of  the  facilities  is  nece | 
sary  to  protect  the  health  of  school  children,  to  prevent  objex 
tionable  odors,  and  to  insure  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted 
service. 

Upon  request  the  State  Board  of  Health,  through  the  Count. 
Health  Department,  will  furnish  engineering  notes  concernim 
location,  installation,  and  operation. 

School  Sanitary  Inspection. 

Form  No-.  467 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
SCHOOL  SANITATION  INSPECTION  FORM 

       .....  SCORE  1 

County  or  City  Health  Department  Address 

Name  of  School  Address  Principal 

White.—  Colored        High  ...  Elementary....    Enrollment-Total          Girls.-.  Boys 

REMARKS   _    _    


1.  WATER  SUPPLY:  Municipal  or  approved  private  supply  under  pres- 
sure 100*;  adequate  supply  25*;  adequate  pressure  25*;  (approved 
well  and  hand  pump  50*)          150_ 

2.  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS:  Adequate  number  (1  for  each  75  pupils) 
in  good  repair  30*;  angle  jet  type  with  guard  30#;  pressure  properly 
regulated  30#        9Q_ 

3.  SEWAGE  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL:  Municipal  sewerage  system  or 
approved  private  facilities  adequate  and  properly  maintained  150f; 
(approved  privies  in  good  repair,  1  for  each  50  pupils  50#)    ...  150_ 

4.  TOILET  ROOMS:  Walls  and  ceilings  clean  and  in  good  repair  30#; 
fixtures  clean  and  in  good  repair  30#;  adequate  light  and  ventila- 
tion 10#;  adequate  number  of  fixtures  (water  closets :f or  girls, 
elementary,  30,  high  school  45;  for  boys,  elementary  60,  high  school, 
90;  urinals  1  for  each  30  boys)  20*;  floors  smooth,  impervious, 
sloped  to  drain,  clean,  and  in  good  repair  30#;  hose  bibb  10*; 
(privies  clean  and  properly  maintained  50#)        130_ 

5.  HANDWASHING  FACILITIES:  Adequate  number  (1  for  each  50 
pupils)  30*;  fixtures  clean  and  in  good  repair  30#;  soap  and  indi- 
vidual towels  20#              80. 

6.  FLOORS,  WALLS  AND  CEILINGS:  Clean,  smooth,  tight  construc- 
tion, good  repair,  and  floor  oil  not  being  used  30#;  walls  and 
ceilings  painted  light  color  20#    ...  ...     50- 

7.  STORAGE  PLACES:  Clean  and  orderly  30#;  buildings  free  of 
rodents  and  vermin  30#    ..    60. 

8.  LIGHTING:  Artificial  lighting  apparently  adequate  10#;  natural 
lighting  apparently  adequate  10#;  windows  and  transoms  clean  20#  40. 

9.  VENTILATION:  Windows  in  good  repair  20#;  natural  ventilation 
apparently  adequate  20#  ...  ....  40. 

10.  GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  DISPOSAL :  Properly  stored  in  clean  metal 
cans  or  other  approved  containers  with  tight  fitting  lids  30#; 
proper  collection  and  disposal  30#   ....  ..  ...  60. 


11.  DRESSING  ROOMS  AND  SHOWERS:  Smooth  impervious  construc- 
tion, clean  and  in  good  repair  20#;  adequate  ventilation  10#;  hot 
and  cold  running  water  10*;  soap  and  towels  10*;  adequate  number 
of  showers  (minimum  6)  10*;  lockers  clean  and  free  of  odor  10# 


toilets  and  lavatories  provided  10*      ...  .       .    80  . 

12.  OUTSIDE  SURROUNDINGS:  Generally  clean  and  well  kept  30#; 
well  drained  20#;  no  rat  harborages,  fly  or  mosquito  breeding 
places  20#  -  -  -       70  .) 


TOTAL    1000  J 

*  Either  full  credit,  or  no  credit. 

#  Full  credit,  half  credit,  or  no  credit. 

t  Full  credit,  two-thirds  credit,  one-third  credit,  or  no  credit. 

School  lunchroom       Yes   No   

School  lunchroom  grade  .  —  Date    

DATE     -  _    SIGNED  _    __._Ag« 

N.  C.  STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 
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The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Department  of  Public 
nstruction  have  jointly  developed  a  school  sanitation  inspection 
core  card.  Sanitarians  have  been  instructed  to  inspect  the 
chools,  using  this  standard  score  card,  twice  a  year,  once  in  the 
all  and  once  in  the  spring.  Copies  of  the  sanitarian's  report 
rill  be  left  with  the  principal  and  superintendent  of  the  school 
nit,  the  county  health  department  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
he  Division  of  Instructional  Service.  The  result  of  the  sani- 
arian's  inspection  will  be  used  in  the  accreditation  of  schools 
ust  as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  The  use  of  the  score 
ard  will  insure  uniformity  of  reporting  and  assist  the  staff  of 
le  Division  of  Instructional  Service  in  determining  whether  the 
zhool  has  been  inspected  and  approved  by  th«  Board  of  Health, 
i.  copy  of  the  inspection  form  is  shown  on  page  74. 

he  Playground 

I  School  play  areas  and  gymnasiums  should  be  planned  so  that 
ley  serve  adequately  for  physical  education  classes,  intramural 
thletics,  high  school  athletics,  and  after  school  recreation.  It 

in  the  interest  of  both  economy  and  efficiency  to  plan  school 
rounds  and  indoor  play  areas  to  serve  both  the  school  and  the 
immunity.  In  planning  the  physical  education  areas,  considera- 
rjn  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  using  these  areas  with 

minimum  of  interference  with  the  remainder  of  the  school 
ant  both  during  and  after  school  hours. 

1.  Large  enough  to  accomodate  largest  group  assigned  to 
it  at  any  one  time. 

2.  Staggered  schedule  of  physical  education  classes  allows 
more  children  to  play  on  less  area. 

3.  Surface  should  be  smooth,  well  drained  and  turfed,  if  pos- 
j  sible. 

4.  Play  area  and  equipment  should  be  inspected  frequently 
to  insure  safety. 

5.  Plan  the  area  in  terms  of  types  of  activity  to  be  conducted. 
-  6.    Multi-purpose,  all  weather  paved  areas  are  highly  de- 
sirable. 

"ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.    Minimum  of  ten  acres  of  usable  physical  education  space 
recommended ;  larger  schools  need  more. 
n  I.    Separate  play  areas  for  smaller  children. 
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UNION  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Sufficient  space  for  separate  areas  for  high  school  and  el 
mentary  children. 

2.  Minimum  of  15  acres  of  usable  physical  education  ar 
recommended  with  size  varying  with  size  of  school. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Need  space  for  broad  physical  education  and  intramui: 
program. 

2.  Minimum  of  15  acres  of  usable  physical  education  ai 
recommended. 

Gymnasium 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Gymnasium  or  playroom  desirable.  (Combination  roo 
are  not  desirable  but  may  be  used  to  advantage  when 
other  arrangement  is  possible.) 

2.  Classrooms,  halls  and  stage  of  auditorium  can  be  u 
for  indoor  physical  education  space. 

3.  Use  out  of  doors  when  weather  permits. 

4.  In  union  schools  schedule  use  of  gymnasium  to  per 
both  elementary  and  high  school  to  have  proportion 
use  of  indoor  area. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Size  of  gymnasium  depends  upon  size  of  school.  76: 
feet  will  accomodate  an  adequate  program  of  phys 
education. 

2.  Seating  arrangements  for  spectators  must  be  secondar; 
the  considerations  for  the  physical  education  progr 
This  means  that  folding  bleachers  are  essential. 

3.  Arrangement  should  be  made  for  cross  court  play  in  ' 
ketball  and  volleyball. 

4.  Constructed  to  meet  State  fire  law  and  insurance  standa 

Dressing  and  Shower  Facility 

LOCKER  ROOMS. 

1.    Well  ventilated  and  large  enough  to  provide  lockers 
all  students  in  the  largest  physical  education  class. 
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2.  Lockers  are  to  be  used  by  students  during  class  only,  wire 
baskets  used  for  storage  of  gym  uniforms. 

3.  Additional  lockers  should  be  provided  for  athletes. 

TOWERS. 

1.  Minimum  of  six  showers  is  needed  for  boys  and  eight  for 
girls. 

2.  Shower  room  should  be  near  window  to  allow  steam  to 
escape. 

3.  Floors  and  walls  to  be  of  impervious  material. 

4.  Adequate  drainage  is  essential. 

5.  Hot  water,  with  suitable  safety  controls,  soap  and  towels 
should  be  provided. 

A3KET  SYSTEM. 

1.  Provide  basket  storage  rooms  of  heavy  galvanized  wire 
in  both  boys'  and  girls'  locker  rooms. 

2.  Combination  locks  should  be  used  on  the  baskets  to  allow 
|      for  self  service. 

3.  Desirable  baskets  are  of  wire  with  reinforced  corners. 
Desirable  minimum  size  is  8"  x  12". 

1 4.    Provide  adequate  ventilation  of  basket  room  to  facilitate 

drying  of  sweaty  clothes. 
■5.    Arrange  for  physical  education  uniforms  to  be  laundered 

at  least  weekly. 

[)ILETS,  LAVATORIES  AND  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

;  1.  Provide  at  least  two  commodes  for  girls  and  one  commode 
and  one  urinal  for  boys  in  the  locker  room  or  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room. 

2.  One  or  more  lavatories  of  the  approved  type  should  be 
placed  in  each  locker  room. 

3.  A  drinking  fountain  is  suggested  for  each  locker  room. 
,4.    If  spectators  attend  events  conducted  in  the  gymnasium, 

arrangements  should  be  made  for  public  toilet  rooms. 

ehool  Plant  Standards  of  Accreditation — Check  List 

|  This  Section  is  a  list  of  standards  of  accreditation,  arranged 
1 )  facilitate  checking  whether  a  school  plant  meets  the  require- 
ients  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Column  A  is  a,  list  of  the  various  facilities,  parts,  units,  o: 
functions  of  a  school  plant. 

Column  B  gives  a  brief  general  statement  of  each  facility. 

Column  C  indicates  the  page  in  this  bulletin  which  contain! 
further  information  regarding  each  kind  of  facility. 

Column  D  shows  a  limit  at  which  the  size  of  a  school  mar 
change  the  requirements  for  accreditation. 

Columns  E  and  F  show  by  means  of  an  "X"  which  facilitie 
are  required  for  accreditation  for  Elementary  School  and  Hig 
School  purposes,  respectively.  For  this  purpose,  elemental 
schools  are  assumed  to  contain  grades  1-8,  inclusive,  and  higr 
schools  to  hold  grades  9-12  inclusive.  Junior  high  schools  will  I 
considered  to  have  the  same  requirements  as  high  schools. 

Columns  G  and  H,  show  by  means  of  an  "X"  which  facilities 
are  strongly  recommended  as  being  a  part  of  a  school  plant,  bin 
are  not  currently  needed  for  accreditation. 


4 

Facility 

General  Requirements 

Q 

Reference 

D 

Special 
Lim- 

E, F 
Required 

G,  H 
Re  com - 
mendec 

itations 

El 

HS 

El 

H! 

Site 

Adequate  in  size  and 
properly  located 

Walks  and  drives 

Parking  facilities 

Playgrounds  and  out- 
door equipment 

Athletic  iieia 

Control  of  banks  and 
slopes 

Lighting 

p.  64 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

Classrooms 

Adequate  in  number 
and  size,  properly 
equipped 

p.  65 

X 

X 

Toilets 

Adequate  in  number 
and  size  with  ap- 
proved disposal 
system 

pp.  72,  73 

X 

X 

Principal's 
Office 
Toilet 

Space  for  desk,  files 
shelving  and  chairs 

p.  68 

X 

X 

Book  Storage 

Space  for  books 

p.  68 

X 

X 

Teacher's 
Toilet 

Lavatory  and  water 
closet 

p.  68 

X 

X 

Teachers' 
Lounge 

Space  for  furniture 

p.  68 

X 

Library  Room 

Book  shelves,  tables 
and  chairs 

p.  68 

For  el  em. 
schools 
with  10 
or  more 
teachers, 
all  high 
schools 

X 

X 

X 

Clinic  (or 
Health 
Room) 

Examination  and  rest 
room  with  toilet 
adjacent 

p.  69 

For 

schools 
with  7  or 
more 
teachers 

X 

X 
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A 

Facility 

B 

General  Requirements 

C 

Reference 

D 

Special 
Lim- 
itations 

E,  F 
Required 

G,  H 
Recom- 
mended 

El 

HS 

El 

HS 

Soience  Room 

Adequate  space  with 
storage  properly 
equipped 

p.  108 

X 

Heme 

Economics 

Adequate  in  space 
with  proper  equip- 

p.  113 

Required 
when 
courses 
offered 

X 

Shops 

Courses  depend  on 
needs 

p.  113 

Required 
when 
courses 
offered 

X 

Cafeteria 

Healthful 

p.  38 

X 

X 

Auditorium 

Space  for  assembly 
with  platform  and 
dressing  rooms 

p.  70 

X 

X 

Physical 
Education 

With  adequate  dress- 
ing room  facilities 

p.  76 

■v 

X 

Music 
Rooms(s) 

For  use  by  band  or 
orchestra,  choral 

&iu  uya,  in  ill  v  in  u.cLi 

practice 

p.  69 

Required 
if  H.  S. 
has  band, 
orchestra 
or  choral 
club 

X 

Drama 

p.  70 

X 

X 

Art 

For  painting,  sketch- 
ing 

p.  71 

X 

Commercial 

p.  71 

If  course 
offered 

X 

Distributive 
Education 

p.  71 

If  course 
offered 

X 

Drafting 

p.  71 

If  course 
offered 

X 

Space  for 

Storage  and 
!  Janitor 
!  Supplies 

pp.  70,  72 

X 

X 

EVALUATION 

Evaluation  is  the  appraisal  of  a  school  or  school  system  to 
ascertain  its  true  worth  or  condition  to  the  end  that  unsatis- 
factory aspects  of  the  situation  may  be  improved  and  desirable 
features  emphasized  until  the  school  can  be  termed  a  good  school. 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  "What  is  a  good  school?"  it 
;will  be  necessary  to  set  up  some  criteria  which  will  serve  as  a 
Imeans  of  measuring,  evaluating,  and  ascertaining  the  true  worth 
Of  the  school  as  an  agency  of  society  in  performing  its  teaching 
function. 

A  school  should  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  its  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation, its  aims  and  objectives.  When  the  objectives  are  set  up  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  and  adopt  means  whereby  they  can 
be  realized. 
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Suggestions  for  Evaluation. 

1.  Evaluation  should  be  done  in  an  organized  way  by  thc( 
faculty  and  principal  and  a  report  made  to  the  Division  of  In 
structional  Service,  followed  by  a  visit  by  a  member  of  th< 
Division  of  Instructional  Service  so  far  as  possible. 

2.  In  making  the  evaluation  the  faculty  should  be  divide* 
into  committees  of  convenient  size,  so  that  this  will  prove  t( 
be  a  period  of  professional  growth  for  the  entire  group. 

3.  The  instruments  for  evaluation  are  not  prescribed,  buil 
should  include  the  equivalent  of  the  "Check  List  of  Accreditai 
tion"  and  "An  Aid  in  Self-Evaluation  of  the  Elementar 
Schools".  See  page  84. 

4.  The  revised  edition  of  the  Southern  Association  publics 
tion  /'Evaluating  the  Elementary  School",  is  available  and  ma ;  I 
be  secured  from  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec 
ondary  Schools,  316  Peachtree  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

5.  Other  helpful  materials:  "Characteristics  of  a  Good  Ek 
mentary  School",  National  Council  of  State  Consultants  in  Ek 
mentary  Education.  "Good  Schools  for  Children",  Southern  At 
sociation  Co-operative  Study  in  Elementary  Education. 

6.  Persons  interested  in  detailed  check  lists  in  special  area 
such  as  music,  physical  education,  library,  science  and  healtl 
will  consult  the  advisers  in  these  fields. 


Check  List  for  School  Accreditation 
The  Curriculum. 

Methods,  procedures,  and  practices  in  the  instructional  pr 
gram  based  upon  modern  educational  theory,  shown  in  eviden< 
by: 

  1.    Centers  of  interest  in  classrooms 

  2.    Units  of  work  or  experiences  provided  for  children 

  3.    Informal  arrangement  of  classroom 

  4.    Each  classroom  has  group  instruction  for  basic  skills 

  5.    Children's  work  in  art,  science,  and  in  other  work  displayed 

6.    Students  given  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  to  plan 
carry  out  the  classroom  program 
  7.    Majority  of  teachers  with  class  "A"  certificate 


Organization  and  Administration. 

..  1.  Consecutive  grades  combined  to  equalize  teacher  load 

  2.  Followed  the  suggested  schedules 

  3.  Cafeteria  supervised  by  teachers 

  4.  Up-to-date  records  for  each  child 
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eneral  Equipment. 

inimum  Requirements: 

  1.  Principal's  office  and  equipment 

  2.  Filing  space  for  school  records 

  3.  Auditorium  and  equipment  (Recommended  but  not  required) 

  4.  Storage  space  for  general  supplies 

  5.  General  bulletin  board 

  6.  Janitorial  supplies  and  storage  space 

  7.  Duplicator,  mimeograph  or  hectograph  for  preparing  classroom 

work 

  8.  Paper  cutter 

  9.  First  aid  kit 

 10.  Emergency  restroom  and  equipped  cot 

 11.  Scales  for  weighing  children 

 12.  Piano 

 13.  Assembly  song  books 

 14.  Phonograph  and  50  records  (from  selected  list  for  schools) 

 15.  Instruments  for  toy  orchestra,  one  set  per  school 

 16.  Pictures  of  orchestral  instruments,  one  set  per  school 

:,assroom  Equipment. 
inimum  Requirements: 

  1.    Recitation  chairs,  12  to  15,  in  each  first  and  second  grade 

  2.    Adequate  lighting  in  correct  position  and  in  candle-power 

  3.    Teacher's  desk  and  chair 

  4.    Drawer  space  for  work  material  for  each  pupil  (approximate 

size  12"  x  14"  x  16") 

|-         5.    Shelving  adequate  for  books 

  6.    Work  table  and  reading  table 

 —  7.    Provision  for  care  of  lunches  brought  to  school 

  8.    Adjustable  window  shades  where  needed — shades  that  roll 

  9.    A  bulletin  board,  minimum  size  (12'  to  16' x  3') 

 10.    Coatrooms  or  screen  boards  with  a  hook  for  each  child 

.  11.    Cabinets  or  closet  for  classroom  supplies  and  teachers'  or  pupils' 

unfinished  work. 
 12.    A  full  length  mirror  for  use  of  pupils 

istructional  Materials  for  Each  Classroom. 


  1.  Copies  of  basal  text  in  drawing 

  2.  An  easel  at  least  24"  by  30" 

  3.  Crayon — one  box  per  pupil 

  4.  Powder  paint — set  of  six  colors  in  pint  size,  each  teacher 

  5.  Art  brushes,  2  dozen. 

  6.  Modeling  clay,  about  10  lb.  per  room — native  clay  will  do 

  7.  Manila  drawing  paper— 200  sheets  white  9"  x  12",  200  sheets 

cream  9"  x  12"  (Recommended) 

  8.  Manila  tagboard,  24"  x  36",  20  sheets 

  9.  Unfinished  newsprint,  18"  x  24"  x  36",  500  sheets 

 10.  Paste,  2  quarts  and  1  dozen  paste  brushes 

 11.  Scissors,  2  doz.  blunt  point 

 12.  Yardstick  and  2  doz.  rulers 

 13.  10  art  prints  (see  bulletin,  Art  in  Public  Schools) 


  1.    Copies  of  basal  text  in  music,  supplied  free  on  basis  of  State 

regulation.  (One  set  for  two  homerooms) 
L        2.    One  staff  liner 


usic: 
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3.    Each  teacher  shall  own  a  pitch  pipe  and  know  how  to  use  it 
  4.    The  music  manual  for  basal  series 

Writing: 

1.  Copies  of  basal  text  in  writing  supplied  free  on  basis  of  Sto 
regulation 

2.  A  pencil  for  each  pupil,  soft,  large  lead,  pencil  for  grades  1 
pencil  with  medium  soft  lead  with  eraser  for  grades  3-8 

  3.    Paper  with  guide  lines  for  first  grade  and  other  grades  as  nee(  I 

   4.    Writing  practice  paper,  continuous  supply 

  5.    Handwriting  scale  for  each  classroom  (recommended) 

State  Bulletins  and  Text  Manuals: 

  1.    Manuals  for  free  texts  in  each  grade  in  music,  reading,  writii 

art,  English,  and  math 
  2.    State  Department  Publications  as  available 

Supplementary  Readers: 

  1.    Minimum  of  80  books  per  grade  with  at  least  5  copies  in  ei* 

subject — social  studies,  art,  music,  literature,  science,  hea' 
and  citizenship 

  2.    Books  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  science,  and  health  sho> 

be  within  a  10-year  copyright  period 

Library. 
Books: 

Basic  book  collection  averaging  three  books  per  pupil  in  average  di 
attendance  and  including  a  minimum  of  500  titles,  selected  from  the  St 
Approved  Lists  of  Books  for  Elementary  Schools  and  including  the  dis 
bution  indicated  below.  Duplications  are  not  counted  in  the  first  500  bo( 
Not  more  than  four  copies  of  a  title  should  be  put  in  the  record. 

  1.    Encyclopedia — one  approved  set  within  a  10-year  copyright  cM 

  2.    Unabridged  dictionary 

Magazines: 

  Minimum  of  5  magazines  selected  from  the  list,  p.  47. 

Library  Organizations: 

  1.  Accession  record  kept  up  to  date 

  2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classified 

  3.  Simple  shelf  list  on  cards 

  4.  Card  loan  system  with  reord  of  number  of  books  loaned 

  5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  bo< 

circulation  statistics 
  6.  State  school  library  report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  annuall] 

Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  Given  Teach 

and  Pupils: 
  1.    Care  of  books 

  2.    Make-up  and  printed  parts  of  books 

  3.    Use  of  the  dictionary 

  4.    Use  of  the  encyclopedia 

  5.    Arrangement  of  books  in  the  library 

  6.    Classification  of  books 

  7.    Use  of  card  catalog 

  8.    Simple  bibliography  making 

  9.    Note  taking 

 10.    Special  reference  books,  handbooks  of  science,  etc. 
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brary  Room,  Furniture,  and  Equipment: 

  1.    Book  shelving  to  accommodate  books  and  allow  for  growth 

  2.    Central   library  room   required   for   elementary   schools  with 

10  or  more  teachers. 

brary  Budget: 

  Annual  expenditure  of  at  least  50c  per  year  per  pupil  in  average 

daily  attendance  for  books  and  magazines 

brarian: 

  Teachers  designated  to  be  responsible  for  organization  and 

reports  for  the  elementary  school  library  who  should  not  be 
assigned  other  extra-classroom  duties  (see  p.  49) 


CTIONARIES. 

—  1.  Minimum  of  12  dictionaries  from  approved  list  for  each  class- 
room in  grades  4-8,  copyright  within  10-year  period 

:_.  2.    One  dictionary  for  the  teacher's  desk  in  each  classroom 
...  3.    One  unabridged  dictionary  for  the  school 

\ps  and  Globes. 

r  Elementary  Schools: 

—  1.  One  set  of  physical-political  maps,  including:  1  of  U.  S.,  1  of  the 
world,  and  1  of  each  of  these:  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North 
America,  South  America,  Australia 

...  3.    One  political  map  each  of  the  U.  S.  and  N.  C. 
...  4.    The  requirement  for  the  U.  S.  history  maps  is  a  selection  of  10 
from  the  series  listed  on  pages  58  and  59,  Publication  No.  255 

—  5.    One  16"  physical-political  globe 

hool  Plant. 

gal  Requirements :  (See  page  63.) 

  1.    Clean,  safe,  and  adequate  buildings — watch  papers,  dirt,  etc., 

around  entrance  of  buildings 
  2.    Attractive  classrooms 

  3.    An  auditorium,  recommended — not  required 

  4.    Principal's  office  required 

  5.    Library  room 

  6.    Lunchroom  recommended — not  required 

  7.    Gymnasium,  recommended  for  elementary  and  high  school 

  8.    Bookroom  for  storing  books,  recommended — not  required 

  9.    Clinic  room  or  first  aid  room  recommended — not  required 

 10.    Teacher's  rest  room  recommended — not  required 

 11.    Adequate  toilets — watch  condition — have  odorless 

 12.    Adequate  and  sanitary  drinking  fountains — clean  at  all  times 

 13.    Adequate  lavatories — clean  at  all  times 

 14.    Adequate  natural  and  artificial  light 


)re  General  School  Equipment. 

nple  Visual  Aids: 

-  1.    Picture  file    4.  Counting  materials 

-  2.    Number  charts    5.  Museum 

-  3.    Number  games    6.  Clock  or  clock  face 


1.    One  United  States    2.    One  North  Carolina 
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Tools — A  Set  for  Each  8  Teachers  or  Fraction  Thereof: 

 5 


1.  One  small  strong  saw 

2.  One  vise 

3.  One  set  screw  drivers 

4.  One  coping  saw 


Indoor  Games: 

  1.    For  primary  grades 


One  small  large-headei 
hammer 

6.  Varying  size  tacks 

7.  One  block  plane 


2.    For  grammar  grades 


An  Aid  in  Self-Evaluation 
of 

the  Elementary  School,  Grades  1-8* 

(Adapted  from  form  used  by  Committee  on  Elementary  Education 
for  the  North  Carolina  Education  Commission) 

Administrative  Unit    Number  of  children  enrolled  

Name  of  School    Grades  included  in  school  

Number  of  teachers  in  school  


INTRODUCTION. 

The  kind  of  school  program  we  develop  reflects  our  basic  beliefs  regar : 
ing  education.    The  school  plant,  equipment,  materials,  curriculum  am 
teaching  procedures  are  characteristics  of  these  beliefs.    It  is  therefoi 
important  to  examine  these  beliefs  and  corresponding  practices  careful! 
to  ascertain  the  kind  of  school  we  now  have  and  the  kind  of  school  we  wi 
to  develop.    Since  schools  are  supported  to  serve  the  children  and  tt 
community,  the  school  plant,  equipment,  and  curriculum  must  be  plann 
in  the  light  of  needs,  interests,  and  requirements  of  the  children  and  tt 
community.  In  planning   a  good  school  program,  the  curriculum,  buildim 
and  grounds,  instructional  supplies,  administrative  and  supervisory  pr?i 
tices,  teacher  personnel,  and  the  community  must  be  taken  into  accoui 
The  degree  to  which  a  school  is  meeting  its  responsibilities  can  be  apprais 
largely  by  reference  to  these  areas. 

You  are  requested  to  consider  the  following  series  of  questions  as  (I 
means  of  assisting  in  a  comprehensive  study  of  your  school.   Most  of  It 
questions  can  be  answered  with  a  "yes"  or  "no".  In  case  you  cannot  g 
a  definite  "yes"  or  "no"  and  wish  to  indicate  "to  some  extent",  put  an  *' 
in  the  blank.  If  the  question  is  not  pertinent  to  your  situation,  please  le; 
the  space  before  the  question  blank.  However,  after  each  section  is  a  spsf 
for  comments.   Please  add  descriptions  of  outstanding  work  going  on 
your  school,  instances  or  evidences  of  growth  during  the  year,  or  any  of 
comments  you  wish  to  give. 


*  This  may  be  reproduced  by  any  school  desiring  to  use  it  for  self -evaluation. 
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School  Plant,  Equipment  and  Instructional  Supplies. 

A  healthful,  livable,  attractive  school  environment  and  adequate  equip- 
ment and  instructional  supplies  are  essential  if  children  are  to  do  their 
best  in  learning.  The  following  practices  and  conditions  are  evidence 
of  this  characteristic: 

A.  Building  and  Equipment. 

  1.  a.  Are  classrooms  adequate  in  size? 

  b.  Is  there  space  for  small  groups  to  work? 

  c.  Is  the  furniture  movable? 

  2.  a.  Are  classrooms  and  hall  clean  and  attractive? 

  b.  Do  they  exhibit  school  interests? 

  3.  Are  there  extra  tables  and  chairs  for  group  work  and 

a  library  corner? 

  4.  a.  Are  there  adequate  handwashing  and  toilet  facilities? 

  b.  Are  toilets  properly  kept  (from  the  point  of  view  of 

sanitation)  ? 

  1.  a.  Is  adequate  storage  space  provided  for  home-packed 

lunches? 

  b.  Are   lunches   eaten   under   sanitary   and  pleasant 

conditions? 

  6.  a.  Does  lunchroom  meet  requirements  of  State  Board 

of  Health? 

  b.  Is  the  lunch  period  a  recognized  part  of  the  educa- 
tional program? 

  7.  a.  Is  the  water  supply  sanitary  and  adequate? 

  b.  Did  it  meet  the  sanitarian's  inspection? 

  8.  Are  shades  in  good  repair,  and  of  light  color? 

  b.  The  correct  height? 

 10.  Are  chalkboards  of  dull  finish,  in  good  condition  and 

correctly  placed? 
 11.  Is  ample  bulletin  board  and  blackboard  space  provided 

and  used? 

 12.  Is  adequate  and  appropriate  space  provided  for  hang- 
ing wraps? 

 13.  Are  shelves  of  proper  height  provided  for  library  and 

supplementary  books? 

 14.  Is  there  adequate  space  for  instructional  supplies  for 

immediate  use  within  the  classroom? 

 15.  Are  adequate  science  collections  made  and  used? 

 16.  a.  Is  the  building  free  of  fire  hazards? 

  b.  Other  safety  hazards? 

 17.  a.  Is    storage    space    provided   for   housing  cleaning 

supplies? 

  b.  Is  their  care  a  part  of  the  program? 

  c.  Is  there  appropriate   storage  for   coal   and  wood 

supplies? 

 18.  Are  walks  and  playgrounds  usable  in   all  kinds  of 

weather? 

 19.  Is  the  care  of  the  playground  a  part  of  the  school 

curriculum? 

 20.  Has  the  school  site  been  improved  with  shrubs,  trees, 

and  grass? 

 21.  Is  there  adequate  playground  space  for  the  number 

of  children  enrolled? 

 22.  Is  there  adequate  play  space  for  days  of  bad  weather? 

 23.  Is  adequate  play  equipment  provided  for  children  of 

all  ages? 
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 24.  a.  Are  the  facilities  (playground,  auditorium,  library 

etc.)  of  the  school  used  by  pupils,  parents,  clubs,  etc. 

  b.  All  the  year? 

Comments: 

B.  Instructional  Supplies. 

  1.  a.  Are  adequate  supplementary  books  of  different  level  s 

in  various  subject  areas  available? 

  b.  Are  these  materials  shared  by  any  grade  grou 

needing  them? 

  2.  Is  there  at  least  an  average  of  three  clean  and  attracl 

ive  library  books  per  pupil  available? 

  3.  Are  teachers'  manuals  used  regularly  with  all  texts? 

  4.  Are  dictionaries,  edited  specifically  for  children,  acce? 

sible  and  used? 

  5.  Are  cursive  guides  in  grades  3-8  and  manuscript  guide 

in  grades  1-2  provided? 

  6.  Is  a  current  events  paper  read  and  discussed? 

  7.  Are  children's  magazines  read  and  properly  circulated 

  8.  Are  duplicating  facilities  available? 

  9.  Is  a  collection  of  pictures  related  to  classroom  activ 

tes  available? 

 10.  Is  a  source  of  plays  and  games  suitable  for  various  af 

groups  available  to  each  teacher? 
 11.  a.  Are  wall  maps  and  globes  properly  distributed  to  tl  I 

classrooms? 
  b.  Are  they  adequate? 

 12.  Is  construction  equipment  (hammers,  saws,  etc.)  avail 

able  and  properly  used? 

 13.  Are  the  following  art  supplies  available? 

 a.  crayons   g.  newsprint 

 b.  colored  chalk   h.  finger  paint 

 c.  paints   i.  loom 

 d.  clay   j.  cloth 

 e.  paper   k.  wood 

 f.  brushes   1.  paste 

  Are  they  used  throughout  the  year? 

 14.  Which  of  the  following  audio-visual  aids  are  usw 

regularly  in  the  curriculum  as  an  aid  to  learning? 

 a.  movie  projector   ...g.  others  (pleai 

—  b.  stereoscope  specify) 

  c.  slide  projector   h.  wire  recorder 

 d.  opaque  projector   i.  film  strip  project  - 

 e.  radio   j.  flat  pictures,  etc. 

— -  -f.  record  player   k.  tape  recorder 

  f.  record  player 

  Can  all  teachers  operate  this  equipment? 

Comments : 

II.  The  Curriculum. 

The  curriculum  of  a  good  elementary  school  is  planned  to  meet  trj 
abilities,  needs,  and  interests  of  the  children  served.  Consequent 
the  curriculum  must  be  oriented  in  the  social  life  of  the  communi:; 
and  must  provide  children  experiences  in  all  the  major  areas  of  livirlj| 
The  following  practices  and  conditions  are  evidence  of  these  char? 
teristics: 

A.  Planning  the  Curriculum. 

   1.  In  curriculum  planning,  which  of  the  following  grou 

participate? 
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 a.  Parents   d.  Community  Agen- 

 b.  Teachers  cies  (health,  wel- 

 c.  Pupils  fare,  etc.) 

  2.  The  process  by  which  the  curriculum  is  made  will 

determine  how  well  the  curriculum  will  function  as 
planned.  Which  of  the  following  techniques  or  de- 
vices are  used? 

 a.  Panel  discussions   c.  Directed  obser- 

 b.  Workshop  vation 

 d.  Inter-visitation 

  3.  Do  teachers  meet  as  a  school  staff  to  plan  and  evaluate 

the  program  of  the  school  as  a  whole? 

  4.  Do  pupils  help  plan  the  day's  work? 

  5.  Is  group  evaluation  of  classroom  activities  a  practice 

in  the  school? 

  6.  Is  the  first  emphasis  on  child  growth  and  development? 

7.  In  planning  the  curriculum,  is  provision  made  in  the 
school  program  for: 

  a.  Creative  art  activities? 

  b.  Music,  and  other  similar  activities? 

  c.  Large  blocks  of  time  for  uninterrupted  activities? 

  d.  Both  group  and  individual  work? 

  e.  Clubs  and  other  similar  activities? 

  f.   Library  and  free  reading  periods? 

  g.  Periods  of  active  work  followed  by  periods  of  relax- 
ation? 

  h.  Safety  Education  program? 

  i.  Physical  Education  activities? 

Comments : 

B.  Healthful  Living. 

1.  Are  the  following  health  practices  regularly  followed? 

  a.  Washing  hands  before  meals? 

  b.  Washing  hands  after  play  periods? 

  c.  Washing  hands  after  using  toilet? 

  2.  Is  the  lunch  period  a  restful,  pleasant  experience  for 

both  children  and  teachers? 
  a.  Does  the  school  policy  recognize  the  value  of  good 

manners  in  the  lunch  room? 
  b.  Do  the  children  recognize  the  place  of  modulated 

voices  and  general  politeness? 
  3.  a.  Is  attention  given  to  what  foods  should  be  eaten, 

the  meaning  of  a  balanced  meal,  and  other  similar 

nutritional  problems? 
  b.  Does  the  school  provide  interesting  and  satisfying 

lunches? 

  4.  Do  children  eat  good  food  when  it  is  available? 

  5.  Is  the  school  free  from  the  sale  of:    a.  candy  ; 

b.  soft  drinks  ;  c.  popcorn  ? 

  6.  Is  there  provision  for  supplemental  feedings  for  those 

who  need  it? 

  7.  Is  the  lunch  period  followed  immediately  by  a  quiet 

period? 

  8.  Are  there  facilities  (pads,  mats,  etc.)  for  a  quiet  rest 

period? 

  9.  a.  Are  health  examinations  given  regularly? 

  b.  Are  results  used  by  teachers? 

 10.  Are  steps  taken  to  correct  known  physical  defects? 

 11.  Are  steps  taken  to  help  the  child  adjust  to  defecte 

which  cannot  be  corrected? 
.   ..12.  Are  pupils  taught  prevention  and  care  for  the  most 

common  diseases? 
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 13.  Do  children  remove  wraps  when  indoors? 

 14.  Does   a   relaxed,   calm   condition   prevail   within  tl 

classroom? 

 15.  Do  the  children  participate  in  organized  and  supervise 

group  games  as  a  part  of  the  school  program? 

 16.  Do  children  have  an  opportunity  for  self-directed  fr 

play? 

 17.  Is  the  room  temperature  maintained  at  68  to  72  degree i 

.  18.  Is  the  classroom  adequately  ventilated  at  all  times? 

 19.  Is  the  classroom  adequately  lighted  at  all  times? 

 20.  Are  seats  arranged  and  re-arranged  for  work  and  bee 

lighting? 

 21.  Are  first-aid  supplies  readily  available? 

 22.  Is  there  a  health  room  for  health  services? 

 23.  Is  there  provision   (space,  temperatue,  etc.)  for  ecd 

cational  experiences  for  children  arriving  early  aa 

leaving  late  on  school  buses? 

C.  Fundamental  Skills. 

  1.  Are  readiness  activities  in  all  subjects  and  grades  m 

as  needed? 

  2.  Does  the  teaching  and  use  of  skills  come  out  of  r 

life  experiences  of  children? 
  3.  Are  simple  tests  made  and  used  to  determine  levels 

ability  and  individual  progress  and  in  planning  i\ 

guiding  the  student's  work? 
  4.  a.  Are  the  ability  levels  of  all  children  in  the  classro 

considered  in  teaching  skills? 

  b.  Is  the  content  suitable  to  the  level? 

  c.  Is  the  method  suitable  to  the  level? 

  5.  Are  drill  periods  used  to  improve  individual  cases  , 

not  for  a  total  group? 
  6.  Are  language  and  other  skills  taught  in  social  stucl 

science,  and  other  academic  subjects? 
  7.  Is  emphasis  placed  on  understanding  and  using  sli 

rather  than  memorizing  rules,  number  combinati  ( 

or  assigned  exercises? 

  8.  Are  skill  teaching  periods  of  short  duration? 

  9.  Are  children  encouraged  to  compete  with  themse 

instead  of  the  group? 

Comments : 

D.  Creative  Activities. 

  1.  Are  children  encouraged  in  creative  expression? 

  2.  Are  periods  and  equipment  provided  for  listenin; 

music? 

  3.  Are  rhythms  taught  as  a  regular  part  of  the  cu 

ulum? 

  4.  Does  the  classroom  create  songs,  dances,  and  rhytl  i> 

  5.  Are  children  given  an  opportunity  to  express  thr< 

art  media  learnings  in  science,  social  science,  m  i 
reading,  and  other  subjects?  (For  example,  a  n  f 
on  transportation.)  | 

  6.  Are  children  given  an  opportunity  to  express  thrill 

art  some  thoughts  and  experiences  which  are  ent  1 
apart  from  subjects? 

  7.  Are  construction  activities  a  part  of  the  curricu  |n 

  8.  Are  children  encouraged  to  write  original  composil  W 

poems,  or  plays? 

Comments : 
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E.  Social  Learning. 

  1.  Through  participation,  are  children  developing  respon- 
sibility for  care  of  the  classroom,  school  grounds, 
tools  and  materials,  and  other  similar  personal 
responsibilities? 

  2.  Do  children  participate  in  group  activities,  such  as 

dramatizations,  discussions,  conversations,  sports, 
and  games? 

  3.  Do  children  definitely  share  in  determing  the  policies 

of  the  school  through  cooperative  planning? 

  4.  Do  children  have  opportunities  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  group  living  in  the  community?  (For 
example,  an  understanding  of  communication,  police 
protection,  local  government,  and  production  and 
distribution  of  goods. 

  5.  Do  children  have  opportunities  to  use  democratic  pro- 
cedures in  solving  classroom  and  school  problems? 
(For  example,  choosing  leaders,  accepting  decisions 
of  the  majority,  and  voting  on  classroom  procedures.) 

  6.  Are  children  taught  to  use  critical  thinking  by  studying 

all  supporting  information  before  coming  to  con- 
clusions? 

  7.  Do  children  have  the  opportunities  to  grow  in  apprecia- 
tions for  other  peoples  of  the  world? 

  8.  Do  activities  developed  in  the  classroom  during  the 

regular  school  year  extend  into  summer  vacation 
period?  (For  example,  art  and  craft  groups,  hobby 
groups,  clubs,  etc.) 

  9.  Are  children's  out-of -school  activities  used  fully  in  im- 
proving classroom  activities? 

Comments : 


Adaptation  of  the  Curriculum  to  Individual  Needs. 

  1.  Are  careful  observations  made  of  each  child  to  assist 

in  selecting  activities  suitable  to  his  physical,  social, 
and  emotional  development? 

  2.  Are  cumulative  records  used  to  assist  in  understanding 

each  child? 

  3.  Which  of  the  following  tests  are  used  to  assist  in  de- 
termining individual  needs  and  abilities? 

  a.  Mental  (IQ)    d.  Interest   i  n  v  e  n- 

  b.  Achievement  t  o  r  i  e  s 

  c.  Diagnostic    e.  Others  (please 

specify) 

  4.  Are  children  grouped  within  the  classroom  for  instruc- 
tion in  skills  and  provided  materials  adapted  to 
appropriate  development  levels? 

  5".  Are  children  regrouped  within  the  classroom  during 

the  year  as  they  show  need  for  it? 

6.  Which  of  the  following  factors  are  considered  in  de- 

termining promotion  and  non-promotion? 

  a.  Chronological  age 

  b.  Social  and  emotional  development 

  c.  Physical  maturity 

  d.  Progress  in  relationship  to  ability 

  e.  Others  (please  specify) 

7.  Which  of  the  following  grading  systems  are  used: 
  a.  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc. 

  b.  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc. 

  c.  S— Satisfactory;  U— Unsatisfactory 
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  d.  Narrative  report  to  home 

  e.  Conference 

  f.  Others 

Comments : 

III.  The  Community  and  the  School. 

A  good  elementary  school  affords  a  program  of  instruction  basedl 
the  problems,  needs,  and  the  resources  of  the  community  served.  1 
following  practices  and  conditions  are  evidence  of  this  characterise 

  1.  a.  Are  frequent  visits  made  to  the  community  for  stt 

of  local  problems  and  resources? 
  b.  Does  the  school  recognize  and  use  the  resources 

the  community  in  teaching? 
  2.  Are  local  community  problems,  such  as  health,  sarn 

tion,  and  safety  included  in  the  curriculum? 
  3.  Does  the  science  study  include  local  resources  (f| 

birds,  life,  soil,  plants,  forests,  etc.)? 
  4.  Does  the  school  utilize  the  services  of  other  commui 

agencies,  as  health  department,  county  agent, 

welfare  department.  (Underline) 
  5.  Do  active  parent  associations  function  in  the  sec 

program? 

  6.  Do  parents  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  sp 

projects,  as  study  of  local  history  or  present* i 

of  dramatic  skits? 
  7.  Is  the  teacher  a  community  member  through  parti 

tion  in  regularly  organized  community  agencie* 

organizations? 

  8.  Is  the  school  a  center  of  youth  and  adult  activity 

the  community? 
  9.  Does  the  school  community  personnel  participate 

forming  the  policies  of  the  school? 

Comments: 


IV.  The  Teacher  and  the  School. 


The  quality  of  the  instructional  program  of  the  elementary  sch<; 
a  direct  reflection  of  the  ability,  vision,  and  resourcefulness  oo 
individual  teacher.  Hence,  opportunities  must  be  afforded  for 
tinuous  growth  and  development  of  each  teacher  in  the  school, 
following  practices  and  conditions  are  evidence  of  this  character' 


A.    What  have  you  done  within  the  past  two  years  for  profes 
improvement? 

  -  1.  Attended  summer  school 

  2.  Participated  in  local  workshops 

  3.  Taken  extension  courses 

  4.  Held  membership  in  N.C.E.A. 

  5.  Held  membership  in  N.E.A. 

  6.  Held  membership  in  other  professional  associatior 

  7.  Written  articles  for  professional  magazines. 

  -  8.  Read  professional  books. 

  9.  Read  professional  magazines. 

 10.  Had  travel  experience  which  contributes  to  presei 

ciency  as  a  teacher. 
— -  -11.  Observed  in  other  schools  in  county  or  withii  |ff$ta 

school. 

—  12.  Observed  in  other  schools  outside  county. 

 13.  Observed  in  other  schools  in  other  states. 
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 14.  a.  Participated  in  pre-school  conferences. 

  b.  Participated  in  planning  conferences. 

 15.  Had  regular   conferences  with   principal,  supervisor, 

and  superintendent  on  instructional  problems.  (Un- 
derline). 

 16.  Participated  in  committee  work  in  local  school  system 

for  professional  study. 

 17.  Attended  professional  meetings: 

 State 

 District 

 County 

 Local  school 

 B.  In  what  percentage  of  your  pupils'  homes  have  you 

visited  this  year? 
 C    Are  the  personal  living  conditions  in  your  school  com- 
munity conductive  to  teacher  satisfaction  and  wel- 
fare? 

 D.  Approximately  how  many  parents  of  your  group  have 

visited  the  school  this  year? 

Comments: 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  basic  plan  for  the  organization  of  schools  in  North 
rolina  is  the  8-4  plan,  an  elementary  school  of  eight  grades 
I  a  high  school  of  four  grades.  Allotment  of  teachers  is  made 
this  basis,  funds  are  distributed  on  this  basis,  and  adoption 
textbooks  and  supplementary  materials  is  on  the  8-4  plan, 
he  School  Law  in  defining  the  school  system  provides  that 
e  system,  for  convenience  in  administration,  may  be  divided 
p  three  parts,  the  elementary  school,  consisting  of  the  first 
or  seven  grades,  and  a  junior  and  senior  high  school,  em- 
oting the  remaining  grades,  if  better  educational  advantages 
y  be  supplied"1.   Under  this  provision  a  few  junior  high 
ools  have  been  organized  in  the  cities.  One  county  system 
experimented  with  the  9-3  division  by  organizing  three 
ior  high  schools,  grades  10-12,  and  leaving  nine  schools, 
Hde-s  1-9,  in  the  communities  which  formerly  had  union  schools, 
cities  have  experimented  with  a  junior  high  school  consist- 
of  grades  seven  and  eight.  There  are  also  several  six  year 
schools  in  the  cities.  In  a  few  instances,  mainly  because 
he  building  situation,  grade  eight  and  sometimes  grade  seven, 
fe  been  housed  in  the  high  school  building  without  any  at- 
4pt  to  organize  these  grades  with  the  high  school.  In  a  few 
iances  the  eighth  grade  has  been  organized  with  the  high 
bol,  making  a  five  year  high  school. 

eneral  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  Section  115-4. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  does  not  advise  the  on 
ganization  of  junior  high  schools  in  rural  situations.  It  is  the  be 
lief  of  the  Department  also  that  experiments  with  the  6-3-3  pla:i 
and  the  6-6  plan  ought  not  to  be  made  unless  a  distinctive  prc( 
gram  is  developed  for  pupils  of  junior  high  school  age  and  unless 
such  plan  provides  better  educational  advantages  than  can  bb 
provided  with  the  8-4  plan. 

Even  though  the  number  of  junior  high  schools  in  Nortt 
Carolina  is  small,  it  is  the  desire  of  the  State  Department  1 
Public  Instruction  to  co-operate  with  the  junior  high  schools  II 
the  end  that  the  service  offered  in  such  schools  may  meet  tlfl 
needs  of  all  pupils.  To  promote  this  objective  the  DepartmeiJ 
will  call  together  anually  those  persons  interested  in  the  juni<( 
high  school  program  in  order  to  discuss  plans  and  to  enable  tit 
Department  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  these  schools. 

No  separate  standards  for  the  accreditation  of  junior  hi^ 
schools  have  been  set  up,  but  such  standards  as  are  applicafrj 
to  the  junior  high  school,  grades  7,  8  and  9,  will  be  used.  In  ordl 
that  the  Division  of  Instructional  Service  may  secure  the  nec(tj 
sary  information  a  special  report  has  been  designed  entitli 
"Junior  High  School  Report",  which  will  be  used  with  the  school 
organized  on  the  junior  high  school  basis.  This  report  can 
used  also  with  the  six  year  high  schools  as  a  supplement  to  tt 
"High  School  Principal's  Annual  Report".  In  schools  which  had 
nine  grades  the  junior  high  school  report  can  be  used  to  supp> 
ment  the  "Principal's  Annual  Elementary  Report".  The  jun  i 
high  school  report  will  be  revised  annually  in  order  that  the 
formation  needed  by  the  division  of  Instructional  Service  may  f 
obtained  without  unnecessary  duplication  of  effort  on  the  p,« 
of  the  principals  of  junior  high  schools. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Under  the  authority  of  the  law  which  makes  it  the  d  i 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  prescri 
the  curriculum  and  set  up  standards  for  high  schools,  the  foll^ 
ing  requirements  must  be  met  before  a  school  may  be  accredr  ifc 

1.  At  least  three  full-time  teachers  including  the  princi'jr 
all  properly  certified. 

2.  A  minimum  term  of  180  days,  exclusive  of  holidays.  P 

3.  The  hour  period  is  strongly  recommended,  and  sh<l^ 
be  used  unless  double  periods  are  provided  twice  a  wl11^ 
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for  each  science  and  daily  for  such  subjects  as  agri- 
culture, homemaking  and  industrial  arts.  The  minimum 
class  period  in  high  schools  must  be  forty-five  minutes 
in  the  clear. 

4.  Sixteen  units  required  for  graduation.   (See  p.  94.) 

5.  The  minimum  average  daily  attendance  prescribed  by 
law  or  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

6.  A  four-year  program  of  studies  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
The  total  offerings  will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
teachers. 

7.  Equipment  as  follows : 

a.  Library  equipment  as  specified  on  p.  96. 

b.  Maps  and  charts  as  indicated  on  p.  105. 

c.  Laboratory  facilities  for  teaching  the  sciences:  Gen- 
eral Science,  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics. 

d.  Furniture  and  equipment  for  all  special  rooms,  in- 
cluding the  office,  library,  auditorium,  laboratories, 
and  shops. 

8.  An  adequate,  sanitary  building  with  provisions  for  class- 
rooms, library,  laboratories,  office  and  auditorium. 

9.  An  adequate  system  of  records  for  all  students,  using  the 
North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record  or  its  equivalent. 

CERTIFICATES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS 

Every  teacher  employed  in  a  high  school  must  hold  a  high 
hool  certificate  in  the  subject  or  subjects  taught.  All  certifi- 
tes  are  issued  by  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State 
apartment  of  Public  Instruction,  under  regulations  approved 
je  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

The  principal  of  a  high  school  or  a  union  school  must  hold 
High  School  Principal's  Certificate  or  a  Principal's  Certificate. 
iA  teacher  who  holds  a  Class  A  High  School  Teacher's  Cer- 
jicate,  who  has  had  at  least  one  year's  teaching  experience,  or 
ho  holds  the  Graduate  Secondary  Teacher's  Certificate,  may 
t  allowed  to  serve  as  principal  of  a  classified  secondary  school, 
lion  school,  or  elementary  school,  on  the  provisional  principal's 
|lary  rating;  provided  the  superintendent  certifies  that  there 

no  satisfactory  person  available  who  holds  the  Principal's 
Brtificate  or  the  High  School  Principal's  Certificate. 
Certificates  in  art,  music,  and  physical  education  are  valid 

both  elementary  and  high  school.  Courses  in  these  subjects 
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must  be  taught  by  persons  who  hold  the  necessary  certificatt 
if  credit  toward  graduation  is  granted. 

Courses  in  special  subject  fields,  such  as  Home  Economic 
Agriculture,  Business  Education  and  Industrial  Arts,  must  1 
taught  by  teachers  who  hold  the  proper  special  subject  certii 
cates. 

Regulations  governing  the  amount  of  time  teachers  m, 
teach  outside  the  field  or  fields  of  certification  are  issued  annua 
to  all  superintendents  by  the  Division  of  Professional  Servim 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  DAY  AND  CLASS  PERIODS 

North  Carolina  School  Law  contemplates  a  six-hour  da 
exclusive  of  any  special  period  for  lunch.  To  carry  on  an  m 
quate  high  school  program,  at  least  six  hours  are  required. 

The  hour  period  is  strongly  recommended;  the  minimi  ij 
period  accepted  is  forty-five  minutes  in  the  clear. 

The  hour  period,  with  at  least  fifty-five  minutes  net, 
accepted  for  all  subjects.  If  the  period  is  less  than  fifty-f 
minutes  net,  double  periods  must  be  provided  for  laboratr 
work  twice  a  week  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics;  si 
double  periods  must  be  provided  daily  for  Home  Economii 
Agriculture,  Industrial  Arts,  and  Vocational  Shop. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

At  least  sixteen  standard  units  are  required  for  graduatii 
A  unit  is  the  credit  allowed  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
a  course  pursued  for  thirty-six  weeks  or  more  per  year  vvjl 
five  class  periods  per  week. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  differ  somewhat  for  the  vJ 
ous  curricula.  A  definite  statement  of  graduation  requireme  fl1 
will  be  found  in  the  discussion  of  each  curriculum  in  the  sect  J 
on  Sugested  Curricula,  Organization,  and  Schedules.   (Furt  j[ 
suggestions  will  be  found  on  page  198  of  this  Handbook.)  V 

Under  the  twelve  year  public  school  program,  the  requirem*  I 
for  graduation  are : 


Subject  Units 

English   4 

Mathematics    1 

Social  Studies    2 

Science    2 

Physical  Education  and  Health    1 

Electives    6 

Total  7l6 
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glish — Required  in  each  year  of  high  school. 

thematics — Required  in  the  ninth  year,  either  course  A,  Gen- 
eral Mathematics  or  course  B,  Alegbra. 

iial  Studies — American  History  and  one  additional  unit.  The 
additional  unit  may  be  waived  for  students  who  com- 
plete the  two-year  course  in  Business  Education,  in 
Distributive  Education,  or  in  Diversified  Occupations. 

ence — Biology  and  one  additional  unit  of  science.  The  addi- 
tional unit  may  be  waived  for  students  who  complete 
the  two-year  course  in  Business  Education,  in  Distribu- 
tive Education,  or  Diversified  Occupations. 

ysical  Education  and  Health — One  unit  in  Physical  Education 
and  Health  is  required  in  the  ninth  grade.  Additional 
work  is  recommended  for  other  jiigh  school  years. 

»ctives — The  six  elective  units  are  provided  for  in  terms  of  the 
possible  offerings  in  a  given  school.  All  electives  are  to 
be  selected  upon  the  advice  of  principals  and  advisers 
and  in  terms  of  the  educational  objectives  of  the  stu- 
dent. This  makes  a  program  of  educational  guidance 
imperative  in  every  school. 

The  program  of  three  or  four  teacher  schools  will  include 
irses  in  English,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  Science, 
^sical  Education  and  Health,  and  one  foreign  language.  It  is 
jsible  to  offer  Home  Economics  also  in  four  teacher  schools, 
jwever,  vocational  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture  will  not 
-given  in  high  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  100 
Dils. 

n  schools  with  more  than  four  teachers  the  following  subjects 
y  be  added:  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Industrial  Arts, 
siness  Education,  other  vocational  courses,  Art,  Music,  and 
ler  foreign  languages.  More  than  one  foreign  language  should 
;  be  offered  ordinarily  in  schools  with  fewer  than  five  State- 
btted  teachers.  Business  Education  should  not  be  offered 
linarily  in  schools  with  fewer  than  six  State-allotted  teachers. 
Graduation  from  high  school  requires  a  minimum  of  16  units, 
is  permissible  for  local  administrative  units  to  increase  the 
mber  of  units  required  for  graduation. 

"n  addition  to  earning  the  required  16  units,  or  12  units 
)ve  completion  of  junior  high  school,  it  is  required  that  a 
dent  must  complete  four  years  above  grade  eight  in  order 
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to  graduate.   It  is  recommended  that  the  required  course 
health  and  physical  education  be  given  as  a  fifth  subject 
ninth  grade  students.  With  this  exception  only  students  w  I 
rank  scholastically  in  the  upper  twenty  per  cent  of  their  claa 
should  be  permitted  to  take  more  than  four  academic  sub j eel 
Further  exception  can  be  made  in  cases  of  seniors  who  ne 
five  units  for  graduation. 

Students  should  not  be  permitted  to  graduate  in  less  than  fofl 
years  beyond  the  eighth  grade.  Exceptions  should  be  made  orn 
in  unusual  cases.  To  determine  whether  or  not  a  student  shorn 
be  permitted  to  take  summer  school  work  in  order  to  gradu^a 
in  less  than  four  years  the  following  regulations  should 
followed : 

1.  He  shall  be  in  the  upper  ten  per  cent  of  his  class  as  <c 
termined  by  teacher's  grades. 

2.  He  shall  have  an  I.Q.  of  110  or  more  as  determined  by 
standard  intelligence  test. 

3.  Permission  shall  be  secured  from  the  principal  in  advai 
to  take  work  in  the  summer. 

4.  The  summer  school  work  shall  be  done  in  a  school  operai' 
by  an  accredited  school  and  the  hour  requirements  slii 
by  the  same  as  for  the  regular  session.   (See  page  12  i 

Credit  may  be  given  for  work  in  music  and  art  in  accordan 
with  regulations  set  up  in  the  State  music  and  art  bulleti 
Credit  may  also  be  granted  for  courses  in  Bible,  and  for  adi 
tional  courses  in  physical  education.  However,  the  total  of 
such  credit  shall  not  exceed  two  units  of  the  required  16  un: 
Additional  credit  above  the  minimum  should  be  recorded. 

Credit  should  not  be  given  for  library  science  for  assista  i 
in  the  library,  unless  instruction  is  given  regularly  by  the  trail 
librarian.  Usually  any  such  credit  is  given  above  the  minim  i 
sixteen  units,  since  this  work  is  regarded  as  an  activity  and  :  1 
as  a  subject  for  credit. 

LIBRARY 

A.    Library  room. 

1.  Size  of  classroom  as  minimum. 

2.  Floor  space  to  seat  10  per  cent  of  the  student  body  u{ 
1,000  students  at  tables  with  chairs.  A  minimum  of  I 
chairs  should  be  provided. 
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8.    Floor  space  of  approximately  25  sq.  ft.  per  reader  carei 
for  table,  chairs,  aisles,  and  furniture. 

4.  Room  centrally  located,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  an 
well  lighted. 

5.  Librarian's  workroom  or  conference  room,  perferabl; 
with  running  water  and  electrical  outlets.  The  work 
room  may  be  provided  by  cutting  off  one  corner  of  thi 
room  with  low  shelving.  This  space  is  needed  for  routin 
work,  mending,  and  the  like.  It  should  contain  shelvee 
and  cupboard  space. 

6.  Storage  room  for  back  issues  of  magazines. 

7.  Audio-visual  screening  and  listening  room  which  ma  , 
also  be  used  as  classroom. 

8.  Walls  and  ceiling  should  be  light-colored.  Suitable  colon 
for  walls  are  pale  green,  pale  green-blue,  yellow,  am 
peach.  Ceiling  should  be  off  white. 

9.  Floor  covering  or  chair  slides  (or  both)  should  be  prn 
vided. 

10.    Library  open  entire  school  day  under  supervision. 

B.    Furniture  and  Equipment. 

1.  Shelving  built  according  to  specifications,  allowing  she  ] 
space  for  5-15  volumes  per  pupil,  estimating  8  booll 
per  linear  foot. 

a.  Shelving  should  not  be  over  7  ft.  high. 

b.  Each  shelf  36  in.  long  with  solid  upright  betwe(J 
sections. 

c.  Shelves  should  be  8  in.  in  depth. 

d.  Shelves  and  uprights  should  be  made  of  7/8  in.  ji 
13/16  in.  boards. 

e.  Metal  strips  and  brackets  provide  adjustable  shelve; 
If  stationary  shelving  is  built,  10  in.  in  the  cled 
should  be  provided  between  shelves.  One  sectid 
should  have  12-14  in.  space  between  shelves  for  lar,<  f 
volumes,  such  as  encyclopedias. 

f.  All  projections  along  uprights,  tops,  or  sides  shorn.  [ 
be  avoided. 

g.  A  2-in.  cornice  and  a  6-8  in.  base  are  satisfactory.  [ 

h.  Shelves  should  have  a  veneer  or  composition  boa  || 
back,  or  should  be  fastened  to  the  wall  to  assu ' 
firmness. 
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2.  Tables.  Standard  size  (3  ft.  by  5  ft.  to  seat  6,  or  3  ft.  by  7 
ft.  to  seat  8,  28-30  in.  high).  Tables  should  be  strongly 
built  without  foot  rests  or  'drawers.  A  room  22-25  feet 
wide  will  accommodate  two  6  ft.  tables,  but  not  two  7  ft. 
tables. 

3.  Chairs.  Strongly  built,  standard  height  (18  in.),  without 
arms.  (See  Certification  No.  272  for  School  Furniture, 
issued  by  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract.) 

4.  Librarian's  desk.  A  flat-top  desk  similar  to  that  for  a 
teacher  is  desirable  in  the  small  school.  The  top  drawer 
should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  book  cards. 
In  larger  schools  a  regulation  library  loan  desk  is  de- 
sirable. 

5.  Pamphlets  or  vertical  file  to  care  for  pamphlets,  pictures, 
clippings,  etc.  (At  least  4  drawers,  preferably  legal 
size.) 

6.  Catalog  case  to  hold  3  in.  by  5  in.  catalog  cards.  Each 
drawer  should  be  fitted  with  a  rod. 

7.  Bulletin  board.  Cork  or  porous  composition  board.  24  in. 
by  36  in.  for  one  and  36  in.  by  72  in.  for  another  are  con- 
venient sizes. 

8.  Magazine  racks.  (May  be  made  as  part  of  shelving.) 

9.  Dictionary  stand  of  wood. 

10.    Typewriter  (for  larger  schools). 


1.  Basic  collection  of  500  titles  selected  from  the  State-ap- 
proved lists  and  including  the  distribution  indicated  be- 
low. Government  documents,  textbooks,  and  pamphlet 
type  books  are  not  included. 


Books. 


Dewey  Decimal  Nos. 


Subject 


Minimum  No. 
Required 


000-099 
030 


General  Works 


Approved  Encyclopedia  (copyrighted 
within  10  years)  World  Book, 
Americana,  Britannica,  Collier's 
Compton's   


1  set 

5 


100-199 
200-299 
300-397 


Philosophy  and  Conduct 


10 


Religion 


300-369 
390-395 


Social  Science 

Economics,  Civic,  Government 
Customs  ar.d  Holidays  


25 
10 


400-499 
423 


Languages 

English  Unabridged  Dictionary 
Foreign  Language  Dictionary  for 


1 


each  language  taught 


1 
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Minimum  Ni 

Deivey  Decimal  Nos.  Subject  Required! 

500-599                 Science    30 

600-699                 Useful  Arts    25 

700-799                 Fine  Arts    10 

800-899                Literature  (except  Poetry)    25  \ 

821-821.8           Poetry    25 

900-999  History 

912                   Atlas    .  1 

910-919              Geography  and  Travel    25  I 

920-921              Biography    35  I 

900-909, 930-999  History    85 

F,  SC                       Standard  Fiction  and  Story  Collec- 
tions     160 

Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 


Libraries  (order  from  H.  W. 
Wilson  Co.,  950  University  Ave., 
New  York  52,  giving  average 
daily  attendance  for  high  school)  1 

2.  For  schools  of  more  than  100  enrollment  the  collecticJ 
should  contain  not  fewer  than  five  books  per  pupd 
selected  from  the  Standard  Catalog  for  High  SchoJ 
Libraries,  Division  of  Textbooks'  Library  Book  CalM 
logue,  and  other  approved  lists.  A  book  collection  avel 
aging  ten  books  per  pupil  is  desirable.  Books  shouJ 
be  selected  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  librarni 
and  teachers.  Pupils  may  be  added  to  the  committee. 
The  following  percentages  are  suggested  as  a  guide  f| 
distribution  by  subject: 


Dewey  Decimal  Nos.  Subject  Percenter 

000-099  General  Reference    2% 

100-199  Philosophy     1%  | 

200-299  Religion  and  Mythology    1%  j 

300-399  Civics,  Economics    ......  5% 

400-499  Languages    1%  i 

500-599  Science    10%  j 

600-699  Useful  Arts    10% 

700-799  Fine  Arts    2%  j 

800-899  Literature   ......    15% 

910-919  Geography  and  Travel    7% 

920-929  Biography    ...  9% 

900-909,930-999    History    12% 

F  and  SC  Fiction  and  Story  Collections   25% 


3.    Only  books  in  good  physical  condition  are  acceptable, 
well  balanced  collection  should  be  maintained. 

D.    Magazines  and  newspapers. 

Enrollment  to  100,  a  minimum  of  5  magazines. 
Enrollment  100-200,  a  minimum  of  10  magazines. 
Enrollment  200-800,  a  minimum  of  15  magazines. 
Enrollment  more  than  300,  a  minimum  of  20  magazines. 
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1.  Minimum  requirements  in  magazines  selected  from  the 
following  and  including  a  variety  of  types.  Recommen- 
dations for  first  purchase  are  double  starred,  next  pur- 
chase single  starred. 

Agriculture:  Country  Gentleman,  Progressive  Farmer. 
Art:  School  Arts  Magazine,  Design. 

Aviation:  Aviation  Week,  *Flying,  **Model  Airplane  Neivs, 
*Skyways. 

Business  and  Economics:  Business  Week,  **Consumers'  Research 

Bulletin,  Consumer  Reports. 
Dramatics,  Movies  and  Radio  Entertainment:  Plays,  Theatre 

Arts,  Radio. 

Fashion   and   Beauty  Aids:    *Charm,   Glamour,  Mademoiselle, 

^Seventeen,  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar. 
Gardens:  ** Better  Homes  and  Gardens. 

Geography  and  Travel:   Holiday,   **The  National  Geographic 

Magazine,  *  Travel,  National  Geographic  Bulletin. 
Guidance:  ^Occupations. 

Health  and  Safety:  *Safety  Education,  *Today's  Health  (form- 
erly Hygeia). 

Homemaking:  The  American  Home,  *Good  Housekeeping,  House 
and  Garden,  *McCall's  Magazine,  Wo7nan's  Home  Com- 
panion, House  Beautiful. 

Industrial  Arts:  ^Popular  Mechanics,  Popular  Science. 

Literary:  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  *Harper's  Magazine,  **Readers' 
Digest. 

Music:  Musical  America,  * School  Musician. 

National  and  World  Affairs:  ^Current  Biography,  Life,  **News- 
week,  Senior  Scholastic,  Time,  *United  Nations  Bulletin, 
U.  S.  News,  Vital  Speeches,  World  Youth. 

Negroes  :  *Color,  Ebony,  *Negro  Digest,  Negro  History  Bulletin, 
Opportunity. 

Recreation  and  Hobbies:  **The  American  Girl,  The  American 
Magazine,  **Boys'  Life,  ^Colliers,  Hobbies,  Hollands,  Open 
Road  for  Boys,  ^Recreation,  ^Saturday  Evening  Post,  Popu- 
lar Photography,  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

Science:  Audubon  Magazine,  Junior  Natural  History,  Natural 
History,  ^Nature  Magazine,  Q  S  T  (American  Radio  Relay 
League),  Chemistry,  **Science  Digest,  ^Science  News  Letter, 
Scientific  American. 

Sports  and  Outdoor  Activities:  American  Forest,  Athletic  Jour- 
nal, Field  and  Stream,  Outdoor  Life,  Recreation,  Sport, 
^Southern  Coach  and  Athlete. 

North  Carolina:  **77ie  State,  Popular  Government,  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 

Magazine  subscriptions  can  be  placed  with  reliable 
dealers  who  give  combinations  and  discounts  not  pos- 
sible with  individual  subscriptions.  Ask  for  bids.  The 
following  dealers  are  satisfactory : 

F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83  Francis  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Upton  G.  Wilson  Magazine  Agency,  Madison,  N.  C. 
Mayfair  Agency,  51  East  22rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Washington  News  Co.,  1121  Fifth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Herman  Goldberger  Agency,  147  Essex  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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2.  Minimum  requirements  in  newspapers :  At  least  one  goc 
daily  State  newspaper.  Sunday  edition  of  a  large  new  i 
paper  with  world  features  is  desirable. 

E.  Organization  and  records. 
Required  of  all  Schools : 

1.  Accession  record  kept  up-to-date.  This  may  be  part  of  the  shelf  11 
in  schools  employing  trained  librarians. 

2.  Books  classified  and  marked  by  the  Dewey  decimal  classificatii 
system. 

3.  Shelf  list  on  cards. 

4.  Card  loan  system  with  record  of  circulation  kept. 

5.  Record  of  yearly  additions,  discards,  total  number  of  books,  cirri 
lation  statistics. 

6.  State  Annual  Library  Report  blank  filled  out  and  sent  in. 

7.  Yearly  inventory. 

8.  Card  catalog  required  in  all  schools  employing  trained  librar  i 
half  time  or  more. 

F.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries. 

Orientation  in  the  use  of  the  library  should  be  given  ea:  i 
in  the  freshman  year,  and  should  be  the  joint  responsibil 
of  the  librarian  and  teachers.  More  detailed  instruct] i 
should  be  part  of  the  class  work  of  every  pupil  for  ea 
school  year  throughout  the  high  school  period.  Instruct 
during  the  high  school  course  will  probably  require  18  cl; 
periods. 

The  instruction  in  the  use  of  library  materials  sho; 
cover  the  following  topics : 

1.  Introduction   to   the   library,    arrangement,    library  citizens- 
library  loan  procedures. 

2.  Parts  of  the  book. 

3.  Classification  of  books. 

4.  Use  of  card  catalog. 

5.  Dictionary. 

6.  Encyclopedia. 

7.  Yearbooks  and  almanacs. 

8.  Periodicals  and  periodical  indexes. 

9.  Atlases,  gazetteers,  use  of  maps. 

10.  Special  reference  books  and  indexes  of  biography,  social  stun 
languages,  literature,  and  science. 

11.  Audio-visual  materials. 

12.  Recreational  reading  materials  and  helps  for  personal  selectioi 

G.  Librarian. 

Librarian  must  hold  a  high  school  teacher's  certificate  I 
be  paid  on  basis  of  certificate  held.  The  time  in  the  lib]  |: 
should  be  used  for  library  work  with  pupils,  such  as 
erence  help  and  reading  guidance,  for  technical  library 
ganization,  and  for  library  publicity.  These  activities  cai  p 
be  carried  on  successfully  if  the  librarian  or  teacher-lit  ;i 
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ian  is  responsible  for  study  hall  discipline.  Neither  the 
librarian  nor  the  teacher-librarian  should  be  assigned  extra 
classroom  duties  which  require  time  immediatly  before  or 
after  school,  as  she  is  needed  in  the  library  at  these  times 
especially. 

1.  Enrollment  of  200-250.  One  teacher  with  6  semester 
hours  training  in  library  science  assigned  to  library 
two  periods  daily,  preferably  two  consecutive  periods. 

2.  Enrollment  of  251-350.  One  teacher  with  minimum  of 
12  semester  hours  in  library  science  assigned  to  library 
half  of  school  day. 

3.  Enrollment  over  350.  One  teacher  with  18  or  more  se- 
mester hours  in  library  science  assigned  to  the  library 
full  time ;  30  or  more  semester  hours'  training  is  recom- 
mended. Schools  with  more  than  25  teachers  should 
employ  additional  trained  library  personnel. 

4.  A  trained  school  librarian  employed  by  the  city  or  county 
administrative  unit  can  fulfill  the  training  requirements 
for  1  and  2,  if  this  trained  school  librarian  gives  specific 
time  for  guiding  the  untrained  teacher-librarian. 

Note:  Schools  eligible  for  or  having  membership  in  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  will  be  required  to  meet  the  standards  for 
training  of  the  librarian  in  effect  in  the  Southern 
Association  for  the  session  1951-52.  These  stand- 
ards are: 

1.  Enrollment  of  100  or  fewer  pupils — Teacher-librar- 
ian with  same  qualifications  and  educational  back- 
ground as  teachers  and  with  basic  training  of  at 
least  12  semester  hours  in  library  science,  scheduled 
at  least  one-third  of  the  teaching  day  for  regular 
high  school  library  service.  Additional  time  is  rec- 
ommended. Additional  time  must  be  provided  if  the 
librarian  is  also  responsible  for  the  elementary 
school  library  or  for  community  library  service.  Suf- 
ficient pupil  help,  trained  by  the  teacher-librarian, 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  library  open  under  super- 
vision during  the  entire  school  day. 

2.  Enrollment  of  101  to  300  pupils— Teacher-librarian 
with  same  qualifications  and  educational  background 
as  teachers  and  with  basic  training  of  at  least  12 
semester  hours  in  library  science,  scheduled  at  least 
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one-half  of  the  teaching  day  for  regular  high  schoc 
service.  Additional  training  in  library  science  am 
more  than  half  time  in  the  library  are  recommendec 
especially  for  the  school  with  200  to  300  pupil  I 
Additional  time  must  be  provided  if  the  librariaa 
is  also  responsible  for  the  elementary  school  librair 
or  for  community  library  service.  Pupil  help  ; 
indicated  in  (1)  should  be  used. 

3.  Enrollment  of  301  to  500  pupils — Full-time  libraris; 
with  same  background  and  training  as  above  an 
with  an  additional  9  semester  hours  in  librae 
science,  without  duplication  of  courses,  to  complee 
21  hours  of  library  science  in  an  approved  libra 
training  agency.  One  or  two  years'  teaching  expe^j 
ence  is  very  desirable.  A  part-time  clerical  assistat 
is  recommended. 

4.  Enrollment  of  501  to  1,000  pupils— Full-time  libn; 
ian  with  same  background,  experience,  and  traii 
ing  as  in  (3)  with  30  semester  hours  or  a  full  ye; 
of  library  science  in  an  approved  library  trainiij 
agency.  At  least  one  full-time  clerical  assistant 
recommended. 

5.  Enrollment  of  1,000  to  1,500  pupils— A  full-tii 
librarian  and  a  full-time  clerical  assistant  will 
required.  For  1,500  to  2,000  enrollment,  2  full-ta 
librarians  required,  and  a  full-time  clerical  assists 
recommended. 

H.    Library  budget. 

1.  Annual  expenditure  of  at  least  50c  per  pupil  in  aver«-a 
daily  attendance  for  books  and  magazines.  It  is  desira 
to  have  an  annual  budget  of  $1.50-$2.00  per  pupil  for  t : 
purpose. 

2.  Not  fewer  than  three  book  orders  a  year  are  desira  1 
One  order  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  one  j ; 
before  Christmas,  and  one  about  March  assure  new  p 
lications  and  curriculum  materials  being  secured  bei:j 
the  need  is  past.  The  librarian  should  prepare  the  or 
after  consultation  with  the  faculty  on  the  selectior .'[! 
of  books  to  be  purchased. 

3.  A  cash  fund  of  $3.00-$10.00  is  needed  annually  for 
purchase  of  publicity  materials,  special  pamphlets,  i: 
stamp  pads,  etc.  The  librarian  should,  of  course,  giv<  I 
accounting  of  any  funds  received  by  her.  Most  sch  H 
use  collected  library  fines  for  incidental  library  sup]  P 
or  for  special  purchases. 
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4.  Printed  catalog  cards  for  most  new  publications  are 
available  from  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  at  8c  a  set  for 
each  book.  It  is  wise  to  order  these  at  the  same  time 
that  new  books  are  ordered  so  that  cataloging  can  be 
completed  in  minimum  time.  The  librarian  should  pre- 
pare the  order  for  the  cards,  subject  to  the  principal  or 
superintendent's  approval. 

5.  Funds  for  cards,  pockets,  shellac,  paste,  etc.,  should  be 
included  in  the  library  budget. 

MAPS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Two  sets  of  history  maps  are  required,  one  of  World  History 
id  one  of  American  History. 

In  union  schools  the  elementary  department  must  be  supplied 
ith  all  maps  required  for  an  accredited  elementary  school. 

In  schools  where  the  high  school  department  is  in  a  separate 
lilding,  the  high  school  must  have,  in  addition  to  the  history 
aps,  a  complete  set  of  physical-political  maps  as  required  for 
i  elementary  school. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  MAPS. 

The  series  listed  for  elementary  schools  from  the  Geo.  F.  Cram  Co.,  Inc., 
the  Denoyer-Geppert  Company,  A.  J.  Nsytrom  Company  and  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  and  Company  are  suitable  also  for  high  school  use.   (See  p.  58.) 

1   WORLD  HISTORY. 

One  of  the  following  sets.  The  number  of  maps  in  the  sets  vary  in  order 
!    to  cover  the  same  historical  content  in  a  series.  Though  the  numbers 
vary,  the  prices  per  set  are  comparable. 

A.    THE  GEORGE  F.  CRAM  CO.,  INC. 

Superior  Series.  Size  of  maps,  52"  x  40",  hand  mounted.  42  maps 
comprise  the  complete  set. 

Mtg,  ZE.  One  map  with  spring  roller,  steel  board. 
Mtg.  ZE2.  Two  maps  on  one  spring  roller,  steel  board. 

I  1002 — Ancient  Empires. 

1003 —  Greek  and  Phoenician  Colonies. 

1004 —  Campaigns  and  Empire  of  Alexander. 
1011 — General  Reference  Map  of  Roman  World. 
1018— Crusading  Europe,  1095-1291. 

II  1020 — Industrial  and  Commercial  Europe,  about  1453. 
1025— Europe  and  the  Near  East,  1740. 

1028 — Europe  After  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815. 
ll  1035 — Colonial  Possessions  of  the  World  Powers,  1914. 

1037—  The  World  War. 

1038—  Europe  After  the  Treaties  of  1919-1924. 
1042 — World  Commerce. 
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b.  denoyer-geppert. 

The  Breasted-Huth-Harding  Wall  Map  Series.    Sizes  of  the  two 
maps,  44"  x  32".  48  maps  comprise  the  complete  series. 
Mtg.  24.  Two  maps  on  each  spring  roller  unit. 
Twelve  maps,  6  units,  with  case. 

B3  — Oriental  Empires. 

B9  — Sequence — Map  of  Greece. 

B14 — Conquest  of  the  Mediterranean. 

B16 — The  Roman  Empire,  Time  of  Augustus. 

H4  — Europe;  Time  of  the  Crusades. 

H13 — Europe  in  1740  (with  partitions  of  Poland). 

H16— Europe  after  1815. 

H 18— Industrial  England,  1700  and  1911.  I 

H23— Europe  in  1914. 

H24 — Economic  Europe. 

H28— Central  Europe,  1918-1922. 

H32— World,  1918-1937. 

C.  NYSTROM. 

Webster-Knowlton-Hazen  Series.  Size  50"  x  38".  45  maps  corar 
prise  the  complete  series. 

Mtg.  02-2.  Two  maps  mounted  on  spring  roller. 

Mtg.  06.  12  maps,  two  maps  on  spring  roller  for  utility  case.  Han  I 

mounted. 

Mtg.  06.  12  maps,  two  maps  on  spring  roller  for  case  with  remo"-}! 
able  mountings.  Hand  mounted. 

AH4  — Oriental  Empires. 

AH5  —Greek  Expansion  and  Conflict,  1500-404  B.C. 
AH9  —Alexander's  Empire,  323  B.C. 

AH11— Development  of  the  Roman  Empire,  264  B.C.-180  A.: J 

MM2  — Christian  Europe  and  the  Crusades. 

MM4  — Economic  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

MM10— Europe  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1713. 

MM14 — Europe  ofter  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815. 

MM16— The  Great  War,  1914-1918.  L 

MM21— Rise  and  Decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Balk  ^ 

States.  || 
MM23— The  World  After  World  War  I.  1 
MM24— Industrial  Revolution  in  England.  ||e 

D.  RAND  McNALLY. 

Westerman  Series.  Size  66"  x  46".  11  maps  comprise  the  compli'(p 
series. 

Mtg.  MC.  Single  map,  on  spring  roller,  portable  steel  board.  '.]fk 
of  6,  mounted  on  one  roller  (Multi-map  mounting). 

Hi 

WA433 — Ancient  Oriental  Empires. 
WESOO— The  Roman  Empires. 

WG300— Europe  and  Western  Asia  at  the  Time  of  the  Tr 
Crusade. 

WK300— Europe  in  1815,  After  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
WL902— The  World  in  1914;  Colonial  Possessions  of  the  Gi 
Powers. 

WM300— Europe  in  1922,  After  Treaties  of  Versailles,  tk 
Germain,  Neuilly,  Trianon,  and  Serves. 
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E.  WEBER-COSTELLO. 

World  History  Series.  Size  55"  x  42".  12  maps  comprise  the  com- 
plete series.  Maps  on  single  mounting. 

Mtg.  12.  Spring  roller  on  steel  or  wood  backboard,  dust  proof 
cover. 

WH1  —Ancient  World  to  275  B.C. 
WH2  —Roman  World  about  150  A.D. 
WH7  —Europe  in  1815. 
WH8  —Europe  in  1914. 
WH11— World  in  1939. 
WH12 — Latin  America. 

.pproved  Maps  and  Materials  to  Supplement  Minimum  Require- 
ments. 

1.  Citizenship  charts.  These  are  supplied  by  Denoyer-Geppert 
Company  and  A.  J.  Nystrom  Company. 

2.  Maps  for  foreign  language  and  English  classes.  These  are 
supplied  by  Geo.  F.  Cram  Company,  Denoyer-Geppert  Company, 
A.  J.  Nystrom  Company,  and  Rand  McNally  and  Company. 

3.  History  maps  and  charts.  Additional  maps  above  the  minimum 
collection  are  supplied  by  the  companies  listed  under  minimum 
requirements. 

The  Iroquois  "Time  Line  and  Date  Chart  for  All  History"  and 
"The  American  History  Time  Line  and  Date  Chart",  published 
by  the  Iroquois  Publishing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  ap- 
proved for  supplementary  use  in  limited  quantities. 

4.  Other  maps  and  Materials.  See  supplementary  materials  listed 
for  elementary  schools  on  p.  60  and  consult  the  catalogs  for 
desk  outline  maps,  paper  wall  outline  maps,  and  special  maps 
and  charts  showing  population,  commerce,  temperature,  climate, 
agriculture  and  soils. 

se  of  the  Map  Collection. 

The  history  maps  in  the  minimum  high  school  collection  should 
e  placed  in  the  history  classroom  where  they  can  be  used. 
'rhere  there  is  more  than  one  history  room,  the  collection  should 
l|  divided  between  the  rooms  or  additional  maps  provided.  All 
iaps  for  a  given  subject  should  be  placed  in  the  classrooms 
mere  they  will  be  used. 

lacement  of  minimum  and  supplementary  maps,  globes  and 


charts. 

'  TIZENSHIP  ROOM. 


1  set  CITIZENSHIP  CHARTS. 


1  Map  UNITED  STATES. 
NGLISH  CLASSROOM. 


Literature  Maps. 
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EUROPEAN  HISTORY  ROOM. 

1  Set  EUROPEAN  HISTORY  MAPS. 
GEOGRAPHY  ROOOM. 

1  Set  8  Physical-Political  Maps  including  NORTH  CAROLLINA. 

1  Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political  GLOBE. 

1  Stated  or  blackboard  outline  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD 
MAP. 

U.  S.  HISTORY  ROOM. 

1  Set  U.  S.  HISTORY  MAPS. 

1  Sixteen-inch  Physical-Political  GLOBE. 

1  Slated  or  blackboard  outline  UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLE 

MAP. 

THE  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Science  Room  or  Rooms. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  room  equipped  to  teach  general 
science,  biology,  chemistry  and/or  physics.  In  schools  with  enrolll 
ments  up  to  approximately  250  students,  one  science  room  iij 
usually  sufficient.  When  schools  reach  the  size  where  there  an' 
four  to  six  sections  of  biology,  then  one  room  should  be  equippe  1 
for  carrying  on  all  the  work  in  biology  and  another  room  equipped 
to  carry  on  all  the  work  in  general  science,  chemistry  and  physic: 
Generally  it  is  better  in  the  smaller  schools  to  have  a  room  ii 
which  all  of  the  classwork  and  laboratory  work  can  be  dom 
instead  of  having  a  separate  laboratory.  Even  in  the  large] 
schools  there  is  a  trend  away  from  separate  laboratories,  i.e.. 
separate  room  for  each  science  taught.  A  room  which  will  serv 
both  of  these  functions  must  be  larger  than  the  average  clas 
room.  The  minimum  number  of  square  feet  per  student  exclusi 
of  storage  space  should  be  30  square  feet.  If  a  new  building 
being  constructed,  it  will  be  best  to  have  approximately  1,0  ) 
square  feet  in  the  room  and  an  additional  200-300  square  ftt 
for  storage  and  a  darkroom. 

Various  types  of  furniture  and  several  different  floor  arranj 
ments  will  prove  satisfactory  for  the  science  room.  The  folk* 
ing  are  important  points  to  consider  whatever  the  type  < 
arrangement  might  be : 

1.    Student  tables.  These  are  commonly  4l/2  to  6  feet  Iod 

2  feet  wide  and  2i/2  feet  high.  Students  sit  only  on  <] 
side.  In  some  of  the  older  buildings  where  space  will  i 
permit  the  use  of  this  type  of  table,  other  types  can 
used  satisfactorily.  For  suggestions  on  type  and  arrar ::! 
ment  consult  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruct: : 
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2.  Sinks.  The  best  are  made  of  soapstone  or  ceramic  ware. 
Three  to  six  will  take  care  of  the  needs  of  most  of  the 
work  in  chemistry  and  two  will  be  sufficient  for  other 
sciences. 

3.  Water  connections  and  drains.  Type  of  furniture  and 
arrangement  must  be  decided  upon  in  the  initial  planning 
so  that  water  and  drain  connections  will  be  placed  properly. 

4.  Gas.  For  an  adequate  heat  supply,  bottled  gas  or  equiva- 
lent is  most  satisfactory. 

5.  Electrical  outlets.  Consider  use  of  electricity  for  film  and 
filmstrip  projectors,  microprojectors  and  expriments  in 
physics. 

6.  Demonstration  area.  The  demonstration  desk  built  by  the 
leading  science  furniture  manufacturers  serves  the  pur- 
pose well.  A  good  cabinet  maker  can  make  one  that  will 
be  satisfactory  in  many  schools. 

7.  Display  area.  A  good  display  will  motivate  learning  and 
increase  the  retention  of  important  scientific  concepts. 

8.  Storage.  The  plan  of  storage  should  take  into  account  all 
the  various  materials  for  all  the  sciences,  such  as  balances, 
glassware,  mircoscopes,  miroprojectors,  electrical  instru- 
ments, charts,  aquaria,  chemicals,  etc.  Also  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  fumes  will  corrode  physics  apparatus  and  that 
some  of  the  chemicals  are  very  poisonous  will  effect  the 
location  of  certain  storage  areas  and  the  type  of  storage. 

9.  Access  to  outdoors.  A  first  floor  room  with  door  to  the 
outside  will  facilitate  student  field  trips  and  outdoor 
classes  of  all  types. 

10.  Poisonous  fumes.  If  a  number  of  poisonous  gases  are 
made  in  quantity,  then  a  method  for  out-gassing  the  room 
is  essential.  The  use  of  smaller  quantities  of  chemicals 
and  the  carrying  on  of  fewer  of  these  experiments  will 
tend  to  eliminate  this  need. 

11.  Provisions  for  use  of  audio-visual  materials.  A  means 
of  darkening  the  science  room  should  be  provided  so  that 
film  projectors,  filmstrip  projectors,  opaque  projectors, 
microprojectors  and  other  audio-visual  materials  can  be 
conveniently  and  efficently  used. 

12.  An  attractive  room.  A  room  that  is  not  crowded  with 
furniture,  simple  in  design,  well  lighted,  painted  correctly, 
and  used  wisely  will  usually  be  an  attractive  room. 
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For  details  on  the  above  points  refer  to  the  drawings  at  the 
end  of  this  section,  to  the  State  Department's  science  bulletin, 
or  write  to  the  Division  of  School  Planning. 

The  Science  Curriculum. 

General  science  is  a  9th  grade  course;  biology,  a  10th  gradef 
course;  and  chemistry  and/or  physics  should  be  offered  for,1 
11th  and  12th  grade  students.  Two  units  of  science  are  required  ij 
for  high  school  graduation,  one  of  which  must  be  biology. 

Most  small  schools  will  not  be  able  to  offer  science  courses  < 
in  addition  to  the  above  four.  In  a  large  high  school  it  might! 
be  advisable  to  offer  a  general  physical  science  course  for  11th  if 
and  12th  grade  students,  comparable  to  the  general  biology  vl 
course  now  being  offered  for  10th  grade  students.  This  course1 
would  in  general  be  built  around  topics  similar  to  the  following  || 
the  solar  system,  earth,  science,  energy  and  machines  ( physics )i>| 
and  chemistry  in  our  daily  life.  Emphasis  would  be  placed! 
upon  the  practical  uses  of  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  ont* 
elementary  theory.  Also,  consideration  might  be  given  to  courses  A 
in  advanced  biology,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  etc.  L 

If  the  present  curriculum  in  a  school  does  not  give  the  boy?  It 
and  girls  the  necessary  experiences,  the  first  step  would  be  tcA 
make  changes  in  the  present  courses  instead  of  adding  of  othenji 
science  courses.  Assitance  in  developing  new  ideas  in  sciencfA 
work  will  be  found  in  the  science  bulletin,  published  in  1953.  J 

In  the  smaller  high  schools  no  attempt  usually  should  be  maddL 
to  offer  chemistry  and  physics  the  same  year.  The  size  of  thnjL 
classes  will  make  it  necessary  to  alternate  these  two  courses. 

i  1 

Science  Apparatus,  Supplies  and  Supplementary  Materials. 

The  State  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  receives  biddl 
annually  for  science  equipment  and  supplies.  This  contract  i« 
designated  as  Certification  No.  334,  Laboratory  Apparatus  a; 
State  contract  prices. 

In  making  up  orders  for  equipment  and  supplies  the  teacher  I 
should : 

1.  Have  an  exact  inventory. 

2.  Have  clearly  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  courses  to  b 
offered. 

3.  Study  suggestions  on  apparatus  and  supplies  in  the  sciew  i 
bulletin. 

4.  Have  the  catalogs  from  the  various  companies  on  contra(  i| 
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5.  Give  catalog  number,  quantity,  and  description  of  items. 

6.  Make  up  orders  in  spring  of  year  (March  or  April)  so 
that  items  will  be  on  hand  when  schools  open  in  September. 

Orders  for  science  supplies  and  equipment  should  be  in  four 
livisions. 

a.  General  laboratory  supplies. 

b.  Biological  materials. 

c.  Physic  apparatus. 

d.  Chemicals. 

Most  companies  do  not  handle  all  of  these  four  classifications 
f  supplies;  therefore,  it  usually  is  necessary  to  send  orders  to 
everal  companies. 

Having  all  the  essential  science  supplies  on  hand  will  not 
ssure  the  students  of  receiving  the  necessary  experiences  in 
cience,  since  the  teacher  is  the  determining  factor;  but  a  well- 
locked  department  is  second  in  importance  to  the  teacher.  To 
jeep  the  department  in  good  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
e  in  the  school  budget  enough  money  to  replace  broken  items 
nd  to  add  new  ones.  The  minimum  for  this  in  a  school  of  200 
tudents  should  be  at  least  $100  per  year.  If  a  year  or  two 
hould  lapse  with  no  funds  being  spent  to  replenish  stocks,  then 
le  department  will  soon  reach  a  point  where  its  usefulness  is 
reatly  curtailed. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  supplies  and  apparatus  found  in  the 
:ience  department,  consideration  must  be  given  to  three  other 
^pes : 

\  1.  New  science  books  in  the  library.  Each  year  brings  about 
new  discoveries  and  advancements  in  science  and  many 
new  books  are  published  to  bring  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  and  teachers.  Books  and  magazines 
on  atomic  energy,  jets,  television,  etc.,  should  be  in  the 
library  now. 

\  2.  Supplementary  aids.  A  wide  variety  of  materials,  such 
as  booklets,  pamphlets,  magazines,  and  sensory  aids  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  carry  on  group  and  individual  work. 
Much  good  material  is  being  published  by  a  number  of 
our  large  corporations  and  other  organizations.  Some  of 
the  material  is  free  or  very  inexpensive.  Supplementary 
materials  of  this  type  as  well  as  supplementary  books 
should  be  in  the  science  room  in  a  place  easily  accessible 

i         to  the  students. 
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3.    Professional  material.  Teachers  must  have  access  to  boo 
and  magazines  that  give  more  extensive  treatment 
subjects  than  that  found  in  the  regular  high  school  tex 
Also  the  teacher  must  have  access  to  information  ij 
newer  techniques  in  science  work,  such  as  is  found 
several  of  the  good  professional  magazines.  The  respon  j 
bility  for  this  should  be  shared  by  the  teacher  and  § 
school. 

A  SCIENCE  CHECKLIST 
I.    THE  SCIENCE  ROOM. 


Yes  Ni 


1.  The  science  room  provides  at  least  30  square  feet 
per  person  exclusive  of  storage.   

2.  There  is  an  adequate  water  supply.   

3.  A  good  source  of  heat,  preferably  gas,  is  safely 
installed.   

4.  Convenient  electrical  outlets  are  available.   

5.  Student  tables  or  equivalent  work  space  is  pro- 
vided for  experimental  work.   

6.  A  means  for  darkening  the  room  is  provided  

7.  Provision  for  the  growing  of  plants  has  been 
made,   (widow  shelf,  sunlight,  etc.)   

8.  Safe  and  adequate  storage  is  provided  for  labora- 
tory supplies  and  apparatus.   

9.  A  first  aid  kit  is  in  room.   

10.  A  fire  extinguisher  is  in  room.   

11.  A  fire  blanket  is  in  room.   

II.    SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 

1.  General  science  supplies  and  apparatus  are  pro- 
vided.   

2.  Biology  supplies  and  apparatus  are  provided  

3.  Chemistry  supplies  and  apparatus  are  provided. ... 

4.  Physics  supplies  and  apparatus  are  provided..— 

5.  -  Certain  demonstration  kits  (such  as  an  electro- 

statics kit)  or  pieces  of  demonstration  equip- 
ment are  available.   

6.  A  record  of  all  supplies  and  equipment  is  main- 
tained.   

7.  Microprojector  apparatus  is  provided.   

8.  Charts  and  models  are  provided. 

III.    SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS. 

1.  Reading   materials    on    new    advancements  in 
science  are  available.   

2.  Reading  materials  which  will  help  to  provide  for 
differences  in  reading  abilities  are  available  
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3.  Science  magazines  are  provided.    

4.  Films  and  filmstrips  are  used.  

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  WORK. 

1.  In  all  the  sciences  there  is  inductive  as  well  as 

deductive  work.  

2.  All  science  work  tends  to  promote  an  understand- 
ing of  the  scientific  method  as  well  as  placing 
emphasis  on  the  facts,  concepts  and  generaliza- 
tions of  science.  

3.  There  is  emphasis  on   practical  application  of 

science.  

4.  The  science  work,  in  as  many  instances  as  pos- 
sible, is  closely  related  to  problems  in  the  home 

and  community.    _  

5.  The  developing  of  desirable  attitudes  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  . 

6.  The  science  teacher  works  closely  with  other  de- 
partments, such  as  mathematics  and  agriculture, 
in  order  to  make  the  science  courses  more  mean- 
ingful.       

7.  The  study  of  the  local  natural  environment  is 

on  outdoors  whenever  possible.       

8.  Outdoor  projects,  such  as  gardening,  forestry, 

erosion  control,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  curriculum.  

9.  Activity  buses  or  other  adequate  transportation 

are  wisely  used  for  field  trips.       

Note:  For  a  complete  evaluation  of  the  science  department  refer 
to  Section  D-15,  Science,  of  the  Evaluative  Criteria,  1950 
Edition. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

i  order  for  a  high  school  to  meet  the  requirements  for  ac- 
ited  rating,  there  must  be  enough  regular-size  classroom 
e  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  classes  without  congestion, 
re  must  be  separate  rooms  for  library,  science,  principal's 

lie  and  an  auditorium.  All  the  facilities  for  vocational  courses 

§  meet  the  requirements  specified  in  each  case. 

|l  buildings  should  have  a  central  heating  plant  and  have 

Jiing  water. 

'il  accredited  schools  must  meet  the  sanitary  requirements 
icribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Ipr  more  specific  information  as  to  standards  refer  to  the 
hbl  plant  section  on  p.  63  of  this  Handbook  and  consult  the 
ek  list  on  p.  77  to  determine  which  facilities  are  required  and 
lih  are  recommended. 
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STUDENT  RECORDS 

Equipment  and  facilities  must  be  provided  for  an  accur 
and  complete  system  of  student  records.  The  State  Departm  < 
of  Public  Instruction  prints  and  distributes  the  North  Carol  li 
Cumulative  Record,  a  folder  that  provides  a  complete  and  h*e 
ful  arrangement  for  keeping  the  record  of  the  student  throuij 
out  his  school  life.  If  this  folder  is  properly  used  it  will  furni 
the  basis  for  much  helpful  guidance.  The  use  of  the  North  Caa 
line  Cumulative  Record  is  not  an  absolute  requirement,  bui 
system  of  student  records  must  be  used  that  is  equivalent! 
the  North  Carolina  form. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES  ANN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Schools  interested  in  securing  the  recognition  which  memb 
ship  in  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second  I 
Schools  gives  should  communicate  with  the  Director  of 
Division  of  Instructional  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  who  serves! 
the  Chairman  of  the  North  Carolina  Committee  of  the  Comri 
sion  on  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  Association. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EVALUATION 

It  is  suggested  that  the  "Evaluative  Criteria",  1950  edit::) 
be  used  as  the  instrument  for  the  evaluation  of  a  high  schit 
This  publication  gives  all  necessary  information  relative  to  j| 
cedure  in  an  evaluation. 

The  Manual,  which  is  the  first  seventeen  pages  of  the  "Evi 
ative  Criteria"  discusses  the  f ollowing  topics : 

1.  Self  Evaluation  Procedures 

2.  Evaluation  Procedures  of  the  Visiting  Committee 

3.  Suggested  Visiting  Committee  Schedule 

4.  Excerpts  from  a  Written  Report 

5.  Suggested  Activities  Following  the  Evaluation 

The  "Evaluative  Criteria"  may  be  secured  from  Co-operal 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards,  American  Council 
Education,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave,.  N.W.,  Washington,  D. 
The  price  is :  Cloth  bound,  $3.50 ;  paper  bound,  $2.50.  Comp  ' 
set  of  separate  sections  (one  copy  each,  sections  A  through  1 
unbound,  $2.50. 

For  assistance  or  suggestions  write  to  Division  of  Instructs 
Service,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  j 
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Factors  Relating  to  Administration, 
Organization  and  Instruction 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS  FOR  PRE-SCHOOL  MEETINGS 

he  work  conferences  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the 
elementary  and  high  school  principals. 

1.  Plan  for  in-serivce  professional  program. 

2.  Inventory  materials,  equipment,  texts,  and  course  of  study. 

3.  Study  records  and  reports  for  individual  schools  from  the 
preceding  year. 

4.  Make  teacher  placement  and  plan  the  school  program  as  a 
whole. 

5.  Make  tentative  teacher-pupil  load  distribution. 

6.  Discuss  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  special  services. 

7.  Plan  for  distribution  of  instructional  materials. 

8.  Inform  principals  regarding  all  health  services — local, 
county,  State. 

9.  Work  on  attendance  for  the  first  day  of  school. 

10.  Discuss  the  work  of  a  representative  council  composed  of 
the  principal  and  representatives  from  each  school. 

LI.    Discuss  the  organization  and  value  of  a  parent-teacher 
association. 

2.    Emphasize  the  importance  of  membership  in  educational 
organizations. 

rincipals  and  teachers  pre-school  conference. 

1.  Plan  for  in-service  professional  programs. 

2.  Give  information  about  register,  free  basal  texts,  courses 
of  study,  supplementary  texts  and  manuals. 

3.  Study  records  and  cumulative  reports  of  pupils  for  the 
preceding  year. 

4.  Discuss  teacher  placement  and  the  school  program  as  a 
whole. 

5.  Discuss  teachers'  proposed  daily-weekly  schedules. 

6.  Discuss  the  distribution  of  special  services  of  the  teacher. 

7.  Discuss  the  distribution  and  use  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
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8.  Plan  for  all  pupils  to  use  the  library. 

9.  Inform  teachers  regarding  all  health  services — local,  couu 
ty,  State. 

10.  Give  special  instructions  to  first  grade  teachers  concern 
ing  the  school  beginner.  (See  The  Beginner's  Day  Pffl 
gram,  this  Handbook,  page  150) . 

11.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  membership  in  education; 
organizations. 

12.  Discuss  the  improvement  of  techniques  in  counseling. 

13.  Stress  the  importance  of  knowing  how  to  interpret  attt 
tudes  and  behavior  patterns  of  the  children  you  teac'l 
(Refer  to  Mental  Hygiene,  this  Handbook,  page  230.) 

14.  Prepare  and  discuss  the  formulation  during  the  year  of 
statement  by  the  school  faculty  of  the  purposes  of  educ;; 
tion.  (State  course  of  study  bulletins  will  be  helpful.) 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Roster  of  Pupils  for  the  Year. 

A  complete  list  of  pupils  who  should  attend  school  should  II 
available  at  the  opening  of  school.  This  list  may  be  compiled  ti 
consulting  the  previous  year's  school  register,  the  census  reportt 
and  by  a  survey  of  the  homes  in  the  school  community.  Much  I 
this  information  can  be  assembled  before  the  closing  of  schools  <J 
the  preceding  year.  It  is  also  essential  to  list  the  children  who  ail 
to  enter  school  in  the  fall  for  the  first  time. 

Information  about  the  Pupil. 

In  addition  to  a  complete  list  of  pupils  for  the  school  opening 
information  concerning  each  pupil  belonging  to  the  school  shoull 
be  on  file  for  reference  and  study.  Such  knowledge  of  the  I 
dividual  pupil  is  essential  to  the  successful  organization  of  ttl| 
school  if  he  is  to  profit  most  by  the  learning  situations  provideH 
The  needed  information  about  the  individual  pupil  should  ill 
elude : 

1.  Clinic  records  for  the  pre-school  child  in  which  facts  au 
assembled  from  physical  examinations,  from  conference 
with  parents,  and  from  observations  by  the  teacher. 

2.  The  cumulative  record  and  other  transfer  record  materii  I 
on  the  progress  of  each  pupil,  including  his  personal  hii 
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tory,  physical  condition,  one  or  more  mental  test  records, 
and  his  interests,  should  be  a  part  of  this  information. 
S.  The  pupils  participation  in  conferences  on  work  assign- 
ments ;  his  responses  to  various  types  of  tests  and  measure- 
ments ;  his  reactions  to  suitable  and  profitable  learning  sit- 
uations. 

Point  of  View. 

[n  the  most  acceptable  educational  practice  the  larger  unit 
:anization  provides  for  centers  of  interest  out  of  which  many 
)jects  evolve  in  functional  relationship.  Whatever  lesson  unit 
assignment  is  given,  it  should  not  be  confined  to  the  limitations 
me  school  subject. 

t  is  important  for  the  pupils  that  one  classroom  teacher  shall 
de  the  class  or  group  of  children  through  the  lesson  situations 
the  entire  school  day.  The  child  needs  opportunity  to  organize 
learnings  from  the  different  subjects,  which  is  more  difficult 
en  the  subjects  are  taught  in  isolated  fashion  by  department- 
;ation  or  by  subjects.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  important  some- 
es  for  a  teacher  to  move  up  with  one  group  of  children  to  the 
ceeding  grade. 

^he  correlation  of  work  or  integration  of  subject  matter  is 
te  difficult  and  seldom  attained  when  several  different 
chers  must  go  into  the  classroom  and  work  with  the  children 
me  of  the  various  subject  matter  fields. 

'he  young  child  in  the  elementary  school  is  not  mature  enough 
>e  responsible  to  a  great  many  different  personalities,  and  to 
e  to  live  under  the  different  regimes  as  outlined  by  many 
erent  teacher  programs. 

'eachers  are  trained  for  the  type  of  work  in  the  grades  which 
qudes  all  basic  school  subjects. 

the  emphasis  in  the  elementary  school  grades,  one  through 
lit,  is  on  individual  and  group  instruction  within  the  classroom 
1  individual  pupil  progress,  rather  than  on  the  teaching  of 
larate  subjects.  This  plan  of  work  enables  a  classroom  teacher 
) 

.    Take  care  of  the  wide  range  of  differences  in  abilities  and 

in  interests  within  her  room. 
|.    Adapt  the  curriculum  to  the  capacities  and  abilities  of  the 

pupils,  thereby  more  nearly  insuring  success  of  the  pupil. 
.    Help  the  pupil  to  see  the  relationship  of  subject  matter  and 


! 
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to  develop  the  habit  of  organizing  related  ideas  from  ma 
fields  of  learning.  1 
As  a  general  rule,  any  school  would  profit  in  selecting  f acul 
personnel  to  consider  some  persons  who  have  had  training  al 
ability  in  a  special  field,  as  art,  music,  or  physical  education.  Sua 
teachers  should  be  regular  teachers  and  should  act  as  consultar 
to  the  regular  classroom  teachers.  The  special  teacher  is  bettt 
qualified  when  she  has  knowledge  of  the  curriculum  as  a  who> 
One  of  her  duties  is  to  lead  and  help  other  teachers  and  childrr 
in  the  field  of  her  specialty. 

Where  special  teachers  are  provided  by  local  funds  of  tt| 
administrative  unit,  they  need  to  be  familiar  with  the  contee 
and  scope  of  the  curriculum  so  as  to  be  aware  of  the  possible  ccd 
tributions  which  their  special  fields  make  to  the  training 
pupils. 

Primary  Years,  1-3. 

In  the  early  grades  the  first  part  of  the  day  has  been  found  w  I 
suited  to  the  major  unit — social  studies  and  related  topics.  I 
children  come  to  school  in  the  morning  eager  to  show,  or  to  taJ 
about,  what  they  have  brought  for  the  work  of  the  day,  and!, 
seems  well  to  take  advantage  of  this  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

1.  Planning  Period.  A  general  discussion  of  the  work  to  h 
done  and  a  check  up  on  what  the  pupils  have  accomplished  1 
necessary.  The  pupils  will  make  a  definite  list  of  things  to  ( 
accomplished  and  then  decide  upon  how  they  will  go  about  go 
ting  these  things  done.  Certain  members  or  committees  of  m 
group  may  asume  the  responsibility  for  definite  assignment' 
for  finding  the  answers  to  certain  problems,  or  for  planning  m 
constructing  some  phase  of  the  unit  that  is  being  carried  on  1 1 
the  group.  This  pupil  or  committee  should  be  responsible  to  ill 
group  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  part  of  the  work  they  agru' 
to  do. 

2.  Activity  Period.  This  period  may  include  activities  in  i: 
dustrial  and  fine  arts,  making  books,  posters,  clay  work,  makii 
costumes  for  a  play,  excursions  into  the  community — all  kinds  < 
hand  work,  or  whatever  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  activity  < 
problem  being  considered  by  the  group  at  this  time.  Or  the  chi 
may  seach  for  information  to  answer  questions  that  have  arise 
in  arithmetic,  history,  language,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  worl 
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i  individual  pupils  and  with  groups  to  explain  information,  to 
•  cle ar  up  ideas  and  to  stimulate  thinking.  During  this  period 
teacher  should  make  note  of  any  points  upon  which  drill  is 
led. 

Conference  Period.  This  is  an  important  part  of  the  major 
;.  At  this  time  the  child's  responses,  interests  and  needs  are 
i.  Problems  that  have  arisen  with  any  member  of  the  group 
r  be  presented  for  discussion ;  it  is  a  time  for  making  assign- 
Lts  to  individuals  and  groups.  Questions  will  frequently  arise 
Lit  how  to  make  things,  why  certain  things  failed,  or  where 
et  materials.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  group  to  consider 
led  rules  governing  the  work  period,  or  for  the  use  of  ap- 
itus  cn  the  playground  or  in  the  gymnasium. 

his  period  provides  much  opportunity  for  oral  languages,  as 
Iren  express  themselves  more  freely  about  things  in  which 
are  interested.  The  teacher  will  keep  close  check  on  the 
gs  that  grow  out  of  this  period.  In  getting  this  expression 
the  children,  the  teacher  should  work  for  good  statements, 
children  should  get  the  idea  that  the  different  statements 
to  make  the  complete  story.  They  should  be  led  to  give  the 
important  things  in  the  story  first.  This  leads  to  the  idea 
aragraph  sense  later  on. 

'mediate  Years,  4-8 

hile  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  grades  four  through  eight 
consideration  for  the  divisions  of  the  major  unit  in  the  social 
lies  as  outlined  for  the  lower  grades,  the  change  in  the  nature 
Jibject  content  for  the  upper  grades  demands  that  the  daily 
lUule  for  work  be  more  nearly  designated  to  particular  areas, 
I  integration  of  the  subjects. 

Irovision  for  planning,  activity,  and  conference  periods  is  ap- 
ble  in  any  division  of  the  school  in  which  children  are 
osefully  engaged  in  a  problem.  In  the  lower  grades  this  re- 
rtaainly  to  the  major  unit  of  the  school  day.  The  upper  grades 
ofd  utilize  one  period  for  the  social  studies  field — geography, 
ry,  and  related  interests.  This  period  should  not  be  thought 
the  major  part  of  the  pupil's  living,  since  equally  valuable 
the  social  studies  is  the  child's  work  in  language  arts, 
tral  science,  the  arts,  and  mathematical  computation. 
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Daily- Weekly  Schedules  and  Programs  of  Work. 

The  making  of  a  daily-weekly  schedule  is  an  important  task 
every  teacher.  The  daily  schedule  is  flexible  if  it  meets  the  vaJ 
ing  programs  of  work.  But  there  will  be  enough  stability  to  hi 
insure  each  child  an  equitable  opportunity  in  a  large  numbeiri 
subject  areas,  including  the  social  studies,  the  arts,  science  ; :] 
physical  education.  The  kinds  of  programs  or  schedules  used  ii 
school  are  very  important,  as  through  them  the  school  reflects 
philosophy  of  education.  Provision  is  made  for  either  a  restrict 
or  an  enriched  curriculum,  for  pupil  planning  and  participatii 
or  for  mere  recitation  from  a  book.  A  good  school  program  || 
vides  a  place  and  time  for  the  various  activities  to  be  unci] 
taken;  it  encourages  related  and  purposeful  work,  and  at  I 
same  time,  it  must  meet  the  legal  requirements  as  to  subj^ 
taught. 

In  program  making  provision  for  the  child's  adjustment 
social  and  emotional  aspects  is  very  important.  Plans  for  gro  > 
to  work  cooperatively,  for  sharing  experiences,  for  finding  c<< 
pensations  in  one  area  for  another  that  is  lacking,  for  devel 
ment  in  leadership,  and  for  an  overall  feeling  of  security  are 
portant  elements. 

A  suggested  schedule  should  not  be  accepted  ready  made  if 
school  improves  the  child's  curriculum.  The  school  day  or  sctrj 
work  should  be  so  divided  that  the  major  units  or  topics  will  h  i| 
long  enough  working  time  for  the  groups  to  participate  in  pi  1 
ning,  studying,  using  the  reference  library,  evaluating  and  svcj 
marizing.  A  school  day  divided  into  a  long  list  of  isolated  si 
jects  upon  which  children  study  a  few  minutes  and  then  rechV 
not  in  keeping  with  the  present  knowledge  on  how  children  <  | 
best  develop.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  developing 
of  the  child  through  his  participation  in  the  best  possible  de^ 
opment  of  a  topic.  Rarely  can  a  topic  be  disposed  of  in  one^ 
more  discussion  periods.  The  program,  therefore,  must  plan  3 
a  continuous  study  from  day  to  day  on  a  unit  or  topic,  and  ) 
the  integration  of  school  subjects. 

A  good  schedule  of  work  has  a  daily  and  weekly  approxim' 
work  time  indicated,  but  this  time  may  vary  from  day  to  day 
cording  to  the  demands.  It  provides  for  the  various  activities 
be  undertaken  as  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  school.  Ordinar 
periods  are  designated  for  certain  purposes  and  frequently  cl 
dren  should  help  to  plan  how  these  periods  should  be  used.  1 
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ty  to  organize  the  work  of  the  day  and  to  adjust  the  schedule 
e  most  immediate  need  is  part  of  the  growth  of  teachers. 

ipils  enrolled  in  instrumental  music  class  work,  band  or 
estra,  should  not  be  absent  from  any  one  academic  class 
»  than  one  period  per  week.  If  the  school  offers  two  class 
>ns  per  week  or  two  band  or  orchestra  rehearsals  per  week, 
suggested  that  lessons  be  arranged  on  a  staggered  schedule, 
example:  Class  lesson  for  woodwinds  meeting  Monday  4th 
^d  and  Thursday  5th  period.  Brass  class  meeting  Monday 
Deriod  and  Thursday  4th  period.  Band  scheduled  for  Tues- 
1th  period,  Friday  5th  period. 

strumental  music  instructors  should  plan  schedule  with  the 
entary  school  principal  in  an  effort  to  allow  classroom 
lers  to  conduct  work  on  skill  subjects  without  interruption. 

j  Principles  which  Determine  the  Type  of  Schedule  Needed : 

the  elementary  schools,  grades  1-8,  the  basis  of  organization 
i  grade  or  combination  grade,  whichever  is  needed  to  more  or 
squalize  the  numbers  of  pupils  within  the  classrooms  in  a 
)1. 

thin  any  grade  there  are  three  or  more  group  levels  of  ad- 
mient  of  pupils  that  must  be  provided  for  through  group 
action,  particularly  in  the  skill  subjects  of  arithmetic,  spell- 
nd  reading.  Group  instruction  requires  differentiated  con- 
is  well  as  method. 

mbination  grades  should  be  adjacent  grades,  not  2  and  4,  4 
,  and  the  like.  In  combination  grades,  ignore  the  grade  lines 

jbviding  work  groups  for  skills  of  writing,  reading,  spelling, 

linetic.  Group  the  children  where  they  are. 

tjis  not  necessary  nor  advisable  to  try  to  work  with  every 

»A  in  every  skill  each  day. 

&  program  for  a  week  should  show  that  the  child  has  had 
wiences  in  all  the  subject  areas  and  in  many  school  activities, 
fcre  is  an  inter-relation  of  all  subject  matter.  Though  sub- 
ti  as  language,  reading  or  health,  at  times  have  separate 
Is,  they  are  a  part  of  every  subject  and  every  teacher's 
I  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  confine  all  the  work  of  any  sub- 
t )  a  definite  time  allotment  each  day. 

|>  work  schedule  should  unify  the  two  periods  formerly  given 
hijtory  and  geography  into  one  period,  the  social  studies. 
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Provision  for  free  time  for  pupils  and  groups  should  be  m 
no  group  should  be  "teacher  directed"  during  the  entire  da:, 
though  teacher  guidance  is  acceptable  at  all  times. 

The  lunch  period  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school  day.  It  shi 
provide  for  desirable  social  development  and  eating  habits, 
environment  should  be  conducive  to  this  development. 

The  underlying  philosophy  of  a  good  elementary  school1 
phasizes  the  need  for  a  flexible  daily  program.  To  help  teac 
get  an  overview  of  the  school  day,  a  suggested  daily  schedu 
included.  The  time  allotment  and  the  order  of  topics  cam 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  local  needs. 

Approximate  PRIMARY  YEARS,  1-3 

Time 

8:40-  9:00    Planning  and  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  day. 

8:45-  9:45    Social  studies  topic  and  related  work. 

The  unit  or  topic  often  indicates  a  need  or  provides  o 
tunity  for  including  the  language  arts,  science,  health,  ■ 
number  work,  music,  etc. 

9:45-10:00    Mid-morning  recess. 

Outdoor  exercises.   (Children  should  not  be  encouraged  1 
at  this  period.  They  need  an  early  lunch  period). 
10:00-11:00    Reading  groups  for  instruction,  library  period,  free  res; 

story  telling. 
11:30-12:00    Supervised  lunch. 

12:00-12:30    Quiet  period,  rest,  sleep,  stories,  music  for  listening: 

singing)  or  poetry. 
12:30-  1:30    Number  work,  writing  or  spelling  (as  needed). 
1:30-  2:00    Physical  education.   It  is  suggested  that  physical  edu< 

periods  be  staggered. 
2:00-  3.00    Music,  art,  creative  individual  or  group  work. 
3:00-  3:15    Pre-planning  for  next  day. 
3:00-  3:30    Preparation  for  leaving. 

INTERMEDIATE  YEARS,  4-8 

8:40-  9:00    Planning  and  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  day. 
9:00-  9:45    Social  studies.  The  topic  will  often  indicate  related  act 

in  art,  music,  science  and  the  language  arts. 
9:45-10:15    Health  and  safety. 

10:30-12:00    Language  arts.  Reading  or  language  groups,  writing, 
ing. 

12:00-12:30    Supervised  lunch  in  classroom  or  cafeteria. 
12:30-  1:15    Library.   Three  times  a  week.   Where  a  central  librf 
available,  the  group  with  its  teacher  go  there  for  this  J 
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otherwise  maximum  use  should  be  made  of  the  grade  library 
in  story  telling,  reference  work,  and  free  reading. 
Art.  Two  times  a  week. 
*    1:45    Physical  education. 

i-  2:30    Science.  Two  times  a  week.  The  topic  of  this  period  will  at 
times  be  a  part  of  the  central  theme  in  the  social  studies. 
Music.  Three  times  a  week  for  directed  work. 

>-  3:30    Arithmetic  groups. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

iral  Suggestions. 

Employment  of  Teachers.  Teachers  should  be  employed 
;cordance  with  the  particular  subject  combinations  needed 
given  school.  See  illustration  given  in  connection  with  the 
culum  and  organization  of  a  three-teacher,  a  six-teacher, 
a  nine-teacher  school. 

Teaching  Load.  The  usual  load  is  five  class  periods  plus 
3eriod  devoted  to  an  extra-curricular  activity  or  to  a  study 
p.  In  small  schools  it  is  likely  that  some  duty  will  be  assigned 

[ch  teacher  every  period  in  the  day.  Larger  schools  may  be 
to  work  out  a  program  that  allows  teachers  to  have  some 
jtime  during  the  school  day. 

I  Delegate  Directions  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities.  Prin- 
ts should  delegate  the  direction  of  extra-curricular  activities 
ilachers,  taking  into  account  special  interests  of  teacher  and 
■ties  of  leadership  for  the  particular  assignment. 

6  Classrooms  for  Particular  Subjects.  All  of  a  particular 
lict  should  be  taught,  if  possible  in  the  same  room.  Supple- 
^ary  aids  and  materials  should  be  supplied  in  order  to  give 
Student  the  apperceptive  basis  for  study.  The  history  room, 
istance,  should  be  provided  with  maps  and  charts ;  the  Eng- 
^*oom,  with  pictures  of  great  writers,  etc. 

t  Pupil  Load.  Four  subjects  constitute  the  normal  load  for 
3^pil,  except  that  the  required  unit  in  health  and  physical 
ntion  may  be  carried  as  a  fifth  subject.  Only  pupils  in  the 
0r  fifth  of  the  class  should  be  permitted  to  take  more  than 
i  formal  load.  Exception  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  partial 
h|courses,  as  band,  glee  club,  chorus,  art,  etc.  Exception  may 
iade  also  in  case  of  a  senior  who  needs  five  units  for  grad- 
bin. 

i 
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6.  Credit  for  Extra-Curricular  Activities.   If  unit  credil| 
allowed  for  extra-curricular  activities,  it  should  be  given 
excess  of  the  16  units  required  for  graduation. 

7.  Elective  Subjects.  In  electing  studies,  pupils  should  hja 
the  guidance  of  homeroom  teachers,  the  principal  and  coi 
selors.  For  example,  although  geometry  and  foreign  langu;i 
are  elective  subjects,  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  take  ttoi 
subjects  if  they  expect  to  enter  colleges  that  require  them. 

8.  Graduation  and  College  Entrance  Requirements.  Acquaa 
all  pupils  with  the  requirements  for  graduation  and  with 
requirements  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions  in  which  til 
are  interested. 

9.  When  to  Divide  a  Class.  Classes  with  an  average  dii 
attendance  of  over  35  should  be  taught  in  2  or  more  sections. . 

10.  Admissiofi  of  Pupils  from  Other  Schools.  The  basis  > 
entrance  for  a  pupil  transferring  from  another  school  should! 
a  bonafide  transcript  or  entrance  examination.  Uniform  tr| 
script  blanks  furnished  by  the  State  may  be  had  upon  applicati 
to  the  superintendent.  Transcripts  from  accredited  send 
when  officially  signed  by  the  principal  are  usually  accepted 
lieu  of  an  examination. 

11.  Spring  Registration.    Most  schools  follow  the  practt 
of  spring  registration  for  the  next  session.  When  this  practice1 
followed  much  valuable  time  can  be  saved  at  the  beginning  of' 
next  session.  Principals  are  able  to  work  out  proper  organii 
tion  and  schedules  before  school  begins.  t 

High  School  Summer  School. 

A  summer  school  conducted  by  any  city  or  county  school  : 
ministrative  unit  should  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  regu 
school  program  and  operated  accordingly. 

The  teacher  or  teachers  should  be  properly  certified  and  te*1 
in  the  fields  of  their  specialization. 

The  curriculum  or  subjects  offered  will  depend  upon  the  nuj 
or  demand  and  the  facilities  available  in  the  school. 

A  unit  of  credit  in  any  subject  is  given  for  satisfactory  co 
pletion  of  180  hours  of  actual  classroom  study  and  discussion 

In  the  work  of  the  regular  session  a  subject  must  be  pursi 
ordinarily  for  one  hour  a  day  for  180  days  and  for  the  180  hoi 
a  credit  of  one  unit  is  allowed.  This  means  that  in  a  sumn 
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ol  of  five  days  per  week  for  six  weeks,  or  80  days,  any  sub- 
for  which  credit  is  given  should  be  studied  for  six  hours  per 
—6x30=180.  However,  a  minimum  of  five  hours  per  day 
50  days,  or  150  clock  hours,  may  be  accepted  as  a  unit  of 
c  for  which  credit  is  allowed. 

the  case  of  a  make-up  subject,  one  which  a  student  has  failed 
is  not  completed,  at  least  three  hours  per  day,  or  75-90  hours 
,he  six  weeks,  must  be  devoted  to  the  subject, 
a  student  attends  a  summer  school  that  is  conducted  under 
ite  auspices,  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  a  public 
school  has  full  authority  to  demand  a  written  examination 
ist  to  be  administered  by  him  to  determine  the  amount  of 
t  which  may  be  allowed  in  any  subject  or  course.  Coaching 
toring  is  not  acceptable  for  summer  school  credit. 
ie  work  done  in  a  summer  school  should  be  of  the  same  high 
ty  that  characterizes  the  regular  session. 

it  for  Educational  Courses  Taken  by  Service  Personnel. 

plomas.  High  School  diplomas  are  issued  by  the  172  county 
city  administrative  units  under  regulations  of  the  State 
rtment  of  Public  Instruction.  Graduation  is  based  on  earn- 
6  units  of  credit,  10  prescribed  and  6  elective. 
rvice  Personnel.  The  regulations  of  Selective  Service  safe- 
i  the  right  of  all  students  to  continue  in  high  school  until 
mtion,  so  long  as  they  are  doing  satisfactory  work,  or  until 
are  20  years  old. 

an  aid  to  persons  who  enter  service  prior  to  graduation, 
jollowing  recommendations  are  made.  They  are  not  manda- 
I  if  in  conflict  with  local  policy,  but  may  be  used  as  authori- 
[n  for  action  with  regard  to  service  personnel. 

I  G.  E.  D.  Test.  The  General  Educational  Development 
Test  should  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  other  requirements 

I  for  graduation.  (If  application  for  credit  is  made  by  a 
person  who  entered  service  prior  to  September  1945,  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will,  upon  request, 
advise  as  to  possible  action  which  may  be  taken). 

I  Earning  Credit  Toward  Graduation.  The  State  Depart- 
ment recommends  that  principals  give  consideration  to 
credit  earned  by  persons  in  service  in  the  following  ways : 
Courses  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Institute  and  examinations  by  that  agency ;  MCI  and  CGI 
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courses;  Service  School  courses.  Credit  for  all  sen 
school  courses  can  be  determined  by  reference  to  "A  Gi 
to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in 
Armed  Services",  published  by  the  American  Conner 
Education,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  Division  of  Inst 
tional  Service  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Inst  i 
tion  will  be  glad  to  assist. 

3.  Variation  from  Standard  Requirements.  High  sch 
should  require  16  units  of  credit  for  graduation,  but 
authorized  to  vary  from  the  standard  requirements 
follows : 

a.  Three  units  of  English  and  one  of  U.  S.  History  ] 
constitute  the  required  units. 

b.  No  academic  credit  should  be  given  for  basic  or  rec< 
training,  but  such  training  may  be  accepted  in 
of  the  required  course  in  physical  and  health  educatt 

4.  Procedure.  Make  application  for  credit  to  the  princ 
of  the  high  school  last  attended.  Use  the  Accredita 
Service  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison,  Wisu 
sin.  Ask  this  agency  to  submit  the  record  of  the  appli< 
on  the  form  designated  "Application  of  Credit  for  II 
cational  Achievement  During  Military  Service". 

Principals  are  asked  to  evaluate  the  courses  taken  anc( 
advise  the  applicant  concerning  additional  credits  necessary 
graduation. 

Any  communication  or  record  sent  to  the  State  Departmen 
Public  Instruction  should  indicate  the  high  school  last  atted 
by  the  applicant  and  the  date  of  entering  military  service, 
records  will  be  forwarded  to  the  school  responsible  for  f 
evaluation  of  the  credits. 

Suggested  Curricula,  Organization  and  Schedules. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

For  graduation  from  North  Carolina  public  high  schools, 
teen  units,  grades  nine  to  twelve,  as  follows  are  required  ( 
explanation,  see  p.  94)  : 

English    4 

Mathematics    1 

Science  (including  Biology)    2 

Social  Studies  (including  U.  S.  History)    2 

Physical  and  Health  Education    1 

Elective    6 
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Minimum  Offerings 

Ul  schools  should  provide  for  offering  the  following :  English, 
nits ;  Mathematics,  3  units ;  Science,  4  units ;  Social  Studies  in- 
iing  Geography,  5  units;  Physical  and  Health  Education,  1 
t;  and  Foreign  Language,  2  units.  Three  and  four  teacher 
h  schools  may  find  it  necessary  to  limit  the  offerings  for  a 
en  year  by  combining  third  and  fourth  year  students  in  cer- 
i  subjects  offered  in  alternate  years. 

Required  and  Elective  Subjects  By  Years 

ST  YEAR 

uired  : 

English  I — Language  and  Literature 
Mathematics  I — Algebra  or  General  Mathematics 
Physical  and  Health  Education 
tives,  one  or  two: 

Social  Studies  I — Citizenship 
Science  I — General  Science 
Home  Economics  I 
Agriculture  I 
Industrial  Arts 

Foreign  Language  (In  schools  which  offer  more  than  one  foreign 

language) 
Other  electives,  as  Music,  Art,  etc. 

OND  YEAR 

ired : 

English  II — Language  and  Literature 
Science  II — Biology 

ives,  two: 

Mathematics  II — Algebra  or  General  Mathematics 
General  Business  Training 
Social  Studies  II— World  History 
Home  Economics  II 
Agriculture  II 
Industrial  Arts 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Foreign  Language  (In  schools  which  offer  more  than  one  foreign 

language) 
Other  electives,  as  Music,  Art,  etc. 

r.te  YEAR 

red : 

English  III — Language  and  Literature 
Social  Studies  III— U.  S.  History 
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Electives,  two:  | 
Science  III — Chemistry 
Social  Studies — Geography 
Mathematics — Geometry 
Home  Economics  III 
Agriculture  III 
Foreign  Language 

Business  Education  (See  course  of  study  in  Business  Education  H 

lication  No.  267.) 
Physical  and  Health  Education 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (Day  Trade  and  Diversified  0 
pations) 

Other  electives,  including  courses  in  Dramatics,  Speech,  Journal i 
Music  and  Art. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Required: 

English  IV — Language  and  Literature 
Electives,  three: 

Social  Studies  IV — Economics  and  Sociology  or  Problems  of  Deit 
racy. 

Science  IV — Physics 
Agriculture  IV 
Foreign  Language 

Mathematics — Half  or  whole  unit  courses  in  Algebra,  Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Business  Education,  Office  and  Distributive  Education  (See  cours; 
study  in  Business  Education,  Publication  No.  267,  ann 
Course  of  Study  for  the  High  School  Distributive  Educe 
Class.) 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education  (Day  Trade  and  Diversified  01 
pations) 

Other  electives,  including  courses  in  Dramatics,  Speech,  Journal 
Music  and  Art. 

Suggested  Time  Schedules. 

Two  sugested  time  schedules  for  high  school  are  given  bel  I 
One  schedule  contemplates  that  lunch  periods  for  high  scl' 
students  shall  be  scheduled  two  of  the  periods  just  as  classes  i 
scheduled.  The  other  schedule  provides  for  a  separate  lu-i' 
period  of  thiry  minutes. 

An  activity  period  is  not  required,  but  most  schools  pe]- 
to  have  a  separate  activity  period  to  provide  for  assemblies,  cl i 
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I  extra-curricular  activities.  Each  of  the  time  schedules 
vides  for  an  activity  period. 

'he  schedules  are  based  on  the  sixty-minute  period  which  will 
vide  for  a  class  period  of  a  least  fifty-five  minutes  in  the  clear. 


Hour  Period  (55  min.  net) 
(Lunch  Period  scheduled) 
8:45-  8:50— Home  Room  Check 
8:50-  9:50— First  Period 
9 : 50-10 : 50— Second  Period 
10:50-11:50— Third  Period 
11:50-12: 50— Fourth  Period 
12:50-  1:50— Fifth  Period 
1:50-  2:30— Activity  Period 
2:30-  3:30— Sixth  Period 


II.    Hour  Period  (55  min.  net) 
(With  special  lunch  period) 
8:30-  8:35— Home  Room  Check 
8:35-  9:35— First  Period 
9:35-10:35— Second  Period 
10:35-11:35— Third  Period 
11:35-12:35— Fourth  Period 
12:35-  1:05— Lunch  Period 
1:05-  2:05— Fifth  Period 
2:05-  2:35— Activity  Period 
2:35-  3:35— Sixth  Period 


1.  A  THREE-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 


First  Year  Periods 

tish  1   5 

lematics  I — G  e  n  e  r  a  1 

athematics  or  Algebra.  5 

il  Studies  I — Citizenhip  5 

ice  I — General   5 

ical  Education  and 

alth   5 


Third  Year 

ish  III  

il  Studies  III — United 

Sates   

■live  (two) : 

Ireign  Language  I  

ftthematics  III— 

rpeometry   

ipgraphy   

Sence  III — Chemistry  — 


25 

Periods 
5 


20 


Second  Year 
English  II  


Period* 

5 


Mathematics  II — Algebra 
Social  Studies  II— World 
Science  II — Biology  


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

Social  Studies  IV — Econom- 
ics and  Sociology  

Science  IV — Physics  

Elective  (one) : 

Foreign  Language  II  

Mathematics  IV  


20 


Periods- 


5 
20 


NOTE:  Chemistry  and  Physics  may  be  offered  in  alternate  years  or 
ejistry  may  be  offered  in  place  of  Physics  in  the  fourth  year.  Every 
Ml  must  offer  either  Chemistry  or  Physics. 


B.    Suggested  Organization 

[Ip  organization  given  provides  for  a  maximum  offering.  By  further 
ej.tion  of  subjects,  the  load  of  the  teachers  may  be  further  reduced, 
r  ixample,  geography  and  plane  geometry  may  be  offered  in  alternate 
id  and  the  first  and  second  years  of  foreign  language  may  be  offered 
dernate  years. 


! 
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Teacher  A 

English  I  

English  II   

English  III  

English  IV  

Foreign  Language  I 
Foreign  Language  II 


Periods 
Per  Week 

5 


Teacher  B 

Social  Studies  I   

Social  Studies  II  

Social  Studies  III  or  IV_ 

Mathematics  I  

Mathematics  II   

Mathematics  III  or  IV  


Period, 
Per  Wet 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


30 

Teacher  C 

Science  I  

Science  II   

Science  III  or  IV  

Geography   

Physical  Education  and 
Health   


Periods 
Per  Week 
5 


30 


25 

One  of  the  teachers  employed  should  have  specialized  in  English 
foreign  language;  one  in  social  studies  and  a  second  field. 

A  high  school  of  this  size  should  offer  only  two  years  of  one  foreign  II 
guLge.  Where  enrollments  are  snail,  the  first  and  second  year  courses  rr 
be  offered  in  alternate  years,  as  follows:   One  year  to  second  and  third 
strdents,  the  next  to  third  and  fourth  year  students. 


Periods 


C.  Suggested  Daily  Schedule 
Teacher  A  Teacher  B 


Teacher  (( 


30—  8:35 


35—  9:35    English  III 


Home  Room  Check 


Social  Studies  I 


Science  II 


9:35—10:35    English  II 


Social  Studies  III 
or  IV 


Science  I 


10:35—11:35    English  IV 


Mathematics  II 


Physical  Edui 
tion  &  Heal 


11:35 — 12:35    Foreign  Language  I    Mathematics  I 


Geography 


12:35—  1:05 


Lunch  Period 


1:05—  2:05    English  I 


Social  Studies  II        Science  III  oi  1 


2:05—2:35 


Activity  Period 


2:35 —  3:35    Foreign  Language  II  Mathematics  III  or  IV 
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II.    A  SIX-TEACHER  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(With  Vocational  Home  Economics  and  Agriculture) 

A.    Suggested  Four- Year  Curriculum 


First  Year 

lish  I  

lematics — General 
athematics  or  Algebra 
al  Studies  I — Citizen- 
ip 


sical  Education  and 

jalth  

tive  (one)  : 

ience  I — General-— 

>me  Economics  I  

jriculture  I  


Year 


Third 

jsh  III  

1  Studies  III— United 

ites  History  

ives  (two)  : 
thematics  III — Geome- 
ry 

raphy   

ce  III — Chemistry  

Economics  III  

ulture  III  

n  Language  I  


Periods 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 

20  to  22 


Second  Year 

English  II  

Science  II — Biology  

Electives  (two)  : 

Social  Studies  II— World 

History  

Home  Economics  II  

Agriculture  II  

Mathematics  II — General 
Mathematics  or  Algebra 


Periods 
5 
5 


20  to  22 


25  to  27 
Periods 
5 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV  

Social  Studies  IV— 

Economics  and  Sociology- 
Electives  (two)  : 

Agriculture  IV  

foreign  Language  II  

Science  IV — Physics  

Mathematics  IV  


Periods 
5 


7 
5 
5 
5 

20  to  22 


B.    Suggested  Organization 

s  organization  provides  for  two  sections  of  the  first  year  which  may 
»  necessary  if  this  class  does  not  exceed  35  pupils.  Teacher  loads  may 
htened  also  by  offering  some  third  and  fourth  year  subjects  in  alternate 


Periods 

Teacher  A  Per  Week 

sh  I  (2  sections)   10 

h  III   5 

sh  IV   5 

gn  Language  I   5 

?n  Language  II   5 

30 

Teacher  C  Periods 
(Principal)  Per  Week 

matics  I  (2  sections)  10 

(matics  II   5 
matics  III  or  IV   5 

20 


Periods 

Teacher  B  Per  Week 

Social  Studies  I  (2  sections)  10 

Social  Studies  II   5 

Social  Studies  III   5 

Social  Studies  IV   5 

English  II   5 

30 

Periods 
Teacher  D  Per  Week 

Science  I   5 

Science  II   5 

Science  III   5 

Science  IV   5 

Geography    5 

Physical  Education  and 

Health    5 


30 
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Teacher  E 

Home  Economics  I  (2 

sections)   

Home  Economics  II  _L_ 
Home  Economics  III. 


Periods 

Per  Week  Teacher  F 

Agriculture  I  

10       Agriculture  II  

5       Agriculture  III  and  IV. 

5 


Perio 
Per  W 

77 
77 


21! 


20 


C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 

Periods     Teacher  A     Teacher  B    Teacher  C      Teacher  D     Teacher  E 


Teae] 


8:30—8:35 


Home  Room  Check 


8:35—9:35      English  IV  Social 

Studies 

III  Mathematics 

II  Science  I  Home 

Economics 
I-B  Agricia 

 I 

9:35—10:35  Foreign 

Language 

II  Social 

Studies 

I-A  Mathematics 

I-B  Science  II 


Agrici . 

ni  f) 

IV 


10:35—11:35  Foreign 

Language 

I  Social 

Studies 
IV 


Physical 
Education 
and 

Health  I  Home 

Economics 
II 


Agric 
II 


11:35—12:35    English  III  Social 

Studies 

II  Mathematics 

I-A  Science  III  Home 

Economics 
I-B 


i 

Shop-  Iti 
Agr  : 
turn!  f 

n 

cull  I 
IV 
day 
eao] 


12 :35— 1 :05 

Lunch  Period 

1 :05— 2 :05 

English  I-B  English  II 

Science  IV 

Home  Shop 
Economics  cull 

m  in 

day 

2 :05— 2 :35 

Activity  Period 

2:35—3:35 

English  I-A  Social 

Studies 
I-B 

Mathematics 
III  or  IV  Geography 
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in.  a  nine  teacher  high  school 

[ncluding  Vocational  Agriculture,  Vocational  Home  Economics  and 
Business  Education.) 

A.    Suggested  Four-Year  Curriculum 


First  Year 


Second  Year 


lish  I  English  II 

hematics  I — General  Mathematics  Science  II — Biology 


Algebra 

ical  Education  and  Health 
tives  (two) : 

cial  Studies  I — Citizenship 
ience  I — General 
p*iculture  I 
>me  Economics  I 

Third  Year 
ish  III 

il  Studies  III— U.  S.  History 
ives  (two) : 
reign  Language  I 
riculture  III 
me  Economics  III 
ithematics  III — Geometry 
ography 

ence  III — Chemistry 


Electives  (two) : 

Mathematics  II — Algebra  or  Gen- 
eral Mathematics 
General  Business  Training 
Social  Studies  II — World  History 
Agriculture  II 
Home  Economics  II 

Fourth  Year 

English  IV 

Social  Studies  IV — Economics  and 

Sociology 
Electives  (two) : 

Foreign  Language  II 

Agriculture  IV 

Science  IV — Physics 

Mathematics  IV 


Business  Education  Curriculum 

•st  and  second  years  are  the  same  as  for  the  general  curriculum,  but 
d  include  General  Business  Training.  Before  deciding  on  offerings,  see 
rograms  of  studies  suggested  in  Publication  No.  267. 


Third  Year 
sh  III 

Studies  III— U.  S.  History 
riting  I 
Miand  I  or  Bookkeeping  I 


Fourth  Year 

English  IV 

Social  Studies  IV — Economics  and 
Sociology 

Typewriting  II  or  Secretarial  Prac- 
tice 

Shorthand  II  or  two  of  the  following 
half  unit  courses:  Salesmanship, 
Business  Law,  Business  Economic 
Problems. 


B.    Suggested  Organization 

Is  organization  provides  for  two  sections  of  first,  second  and  third 
Teacher  loads  may  be  lightened  if  all  three  years  do  not  require 
vision 
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Periods 
Teacher  A  Per  Week 

Foreign  Language  I   5 

Foreign  Language  II   5 

English  I-A   5 

English  I-B   5 

English  II-A   5 

English  II-B   5 


Perio 

Teacher  B  Per  W 

English  III-A   5 

English  III-B   5 

English  IV   5 

Social  Studies  I-A   M 

Social  Studies  III-A   5 

25 


30 


Periods 
Teacher  C  Per  Week 

Social  Studies  I-B   5 

Social  Studies  II   5 

Social  Studies  III-B   5 

Social  Studies  IV   5 

Library — 2  periods   10 


30 


Periods 
Teacher  E  Per  Week 

Mathematics  I-A   5 

Mathematics  I-B   5 

Mathematics   II   5 

Mathematics   III   5 

Mathematics    IV   5 


25 


Periods 
Teacher  G  Per  Week 

Typing  I      ....   5 

Typing  II   5 

Shorthand  I   5 

Shorthand  II   5 

Bookkeeping  I   5 

Salesmanship,  etc   5 


Perm 

Teacher  D  Per  W 

Science  I   <j 

Science  II-A  

Science  II-B  

Science  III  

Physical  Education  and 

Health  I-A  

Physical  Education  and 

Health  I-B  


Teacher  F 
(Principal) 

Science  IV  

General  Business  Training 
Geography   


Pen 
Per  \ 


Teacher  H 

Home  Economics 
Home  Economics  II 
Home  Economics  III 
Conference   


Per 

Per 


1 


30 


Periods 
Teacher  1  Per  Week 

Agriculture  I   5 

Agriculture  II   5 

Agriculture   III   5 

Agriculture    IV   5 
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C.    Suggested  Daily  Schedule 


Period 

Teacher  A 

Teacher  B 

Teacher  C 

Teacher  D 

Teacher  E 

0—8:35 

Home 

Room  Checking  Period 

5—9:35 

Foreign  Lan- 
guage II 

Social  Stud- 
ies III-A 

Social  Stud- 
ies III-B 

Science  I 

Mathematics 
II 

5—10 :35 

English  I-B 

English  IV 

Social  Stud- 
ies II 

Science  II 

Mathematics 
I-A 

35—11:35 

English  II-B 

Social  Stud- 

lcS  X  V 

Physical  Edu- 
cation and 
Health  I-A 

±V±CL  U  i-i  C 1 1  Id  UlvO 

I-B 

55—12 :35 

Foreign  Lan- 
guage I 

English  III-A 

Social  Stud- 
ies I-B 

Science  II-A 

Mathematics 
IV 

5—1 :05 

Lunch  Period 

 2 :05 

TTncrlicVi  T-A 
JLJ.lgiJ.oIl  X— rl 

P'riP'lic'h  TTT_"R 
Hi  1 1  £3 1  loll   XXX— X3 

Library 

Science  II-B 

—2:35 

Activity  Period 

\—3:35 

English  II-A 

Social  Stud- 
ies I-A 

Library 

Physical  Edu- 
cation and 
Health  I-B 

Mathematics 
III 

feriod 

Teacher  F 

Teacher  G             Teacher  H 

Teacher  I 

-8:35 

Home  Room  Checking  Period 

-9:35 

General  Business 

Training                 Typing  II  Home 

I 

Economics 

Agriculture  I 

5-10:35 

Shorthand  I     Home  Economics 

II                       Agriculture  II 

I>— 11:35  Typing  I  Home  Economics 

III  Agriculture  III 


:  —12 :35                                    Bookkeeping  I  Supervise  Lunch- 
room  Agriculture  IV 


•1:05  Lunch  Period 


)-2:05      Science  IV  Shorthand  II   Conference  Shop  I  M.  Tu. 

Shop  III  W.Th. 


) -2 :35 


1-3:35      Geography  Salesmanship 

etc.  Shop  II  M.Tu. 

Shop  IV  W.Th. 
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SUPERVISION 

Between  1933  and  1949  the  State  did  not  participate  financial 
in  the  program  of  supervision.  The  counties  and  cities,  main 
the  cities,  provided  supervisors  in  some  instances  during  m 
period. 

In  June,  1949,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  under  GS  1 
355,  made  provision  for  the  State  allotment  of  supervisors  ji 
adopted  regulations  relating  to  supervision  which  in  summ;i 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  State  allotment  for  these  positions  is  intended  to  pj 
vide  helping  teachers  or  supervisors  for  the  whole  school  progir 
in  the  administrative  unit. 

2.  The  administrative  units  to  which  allotment  of  positii 
for  supervision  have  been  made  will  provide  office  space,  cler 
assistance,  supplies  and  travel  expense  from  local  funds.  Sup> 
ment  in  salary  required  to  secure  the  proper  person  would  I 
included  in  the  budget  along  with  funds  for  expenses  referrec: 
The  co-operating  units  and  individual  units  will  make  pre 
provision  for  the  monthly  payment  of  expenses  and  local  salan 

3.  Application  for  such  personnel  shall  be  made  by  the  sui 
intendent,  which  shall  include  a  statement  of  the  qualificat' 
of  the  person  and  a  certification  that  local  funds  will  be  availl 
to  cover  the  local  obligations. 

4.  The  State  allotment  of  supervisors  is  based  on  the  nun 
of  State-allotted  teachers,  white  and  Negro  separately. 

5.  If  one  person  is  allotted  to  more  than  one  administer 
unit,  the  distribution  of  time  between  the  units  shall  be 
teacher  percentage  basis  and  the  local  expenses  borne  by  5 
unit  accordingly.  A  written  working  agreement  between 
supervisor  and  the  boards  of  education  (or  trustees)  as  to  1fl 
duties,  salaries,  expenses,  travel,  etc.,  shall  be  submitted  tc 
State  Board  of  Education  for  approval. 

6.  Payment  to  supervisors  shall  be  for  ten  calendar  mc  f  ] 
based  on  State  salary  schedule  for  teachers.  J 

7.  Qualifications  for  persons  appointed  as  supervisors  i 
be:  |  v 

a.    The  person  shall  hold  at  least  the  Class  A  Certil  1 
with  a  minimum  of  five  years  successful  teachin \|  1 
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perience,  or  show  evidence  of  special  professional  train- 
ing. The  Master's  degree  is  desirable, 
b.    The  person  shall  be  recommended  by  the  superinten- 
dent as  one  who  has  superior  qualifications  and  ability 
as  a  leader. 

proving  Instruction 

'he  purpose  of  supervision  is  the  improvement  of  instruction 
the  end  that  boys  and  girls  may  receive  more  effective 
ining. 

upervisors  may  help  teachers  improve  instruction : 

By  clarifying  and  defining  the  philosophy  of  education 
ch  shall  govern  the  scope  of  the  school  and  the  purpose  of 
instructional  program,  by  encouraging  them: 

to  read  extensively  in  the  field  of  educational  research  and 
practices 

|    to  share  opinions  in  faculty  groups 

I    to  write  commonly  accepted  principles  and  beliefs 

to  evaluate  phases  of  the  school  program,  periodically,  in 
terms  of  the  philosophy  identified  for  the  school 

By  constructing  an  appropriate  school  curriculum,  by  help- 
them: 

develop  learning  experiences  consistent  with  the  needs, 
interests,  abilities,  and  maturity  levels  of  children 

plan  for  logical,  sequential,  and  developmental  experiences 
appropriate  to  the  growth  of  children 

adjust  pupil-materials  to  the  levels  of  comprehension,  suc- 
cess, and  challenge 

maintain  a  proper  balance  in  the  variety  of  curricular 
I      experiences  and  school  offerings 

identify  agencies  and  services  within  the  community  hav- 
ing instructional  values  for  an  enriched  curriculum 

1(    By  helping  them  to  know  and  use  wisely  instructional 
rials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  other  aids  to  learning,  such 

si 

various  sizes  and  kinds  of  paper 
art  and  music  media 

maps,  globes,  pictures,  films,  radio,  television,  and  other 
audio-visual  aids 
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projectors,  lantern  slides,  and  similar  devices 

basal  and  supplementary  textbooks  and  library  books 

4.  By  finding,  introducing,  and  suggesting  the  use  of  profcc 
sional  and  educational  publications,  such  as: 

books,  magazines,  and  articles  related  to  promising  pns 
tices  in  understanding  and  teaching  children 

information  publications  which  supplement  the  teache 
resource  materials  in  developing  a  unit  of  study 

bulletins  and  curriculum  suggestions  developed  under  tt 
leadership  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instructii 

5.  By  organizing  workshops,  study  councils,  and  discuss^ 
groups,  which: 

are  created  in  terms  of  the  interests  and  the  needs  J 
teachers 

are  organized,  for  wise  use  of  the  time,  with  an  alert  chj; 

man  and  at  least  two  recorders,  one  of  whom  shot 

be  experienced 
use  consultants  and  pertinent  materials 
meet  for  about  two  hours  per  week  for  two  or  thii 

months,  or  until  the  problem  is  completed  and  teach^ 

feel  a  sense  of  security  in  handling  the  area  studied 
publish  the  procedures,  personnel,  methods  of  study,  cc 

elusions,  recommendations,  and  bibliography  for  (0 

sumption  by  the  participants  with  a  view  toward  pi 

able  use  by  other  groups 
use  some  of  the  following  techniques : 

a.  Panel  Discussion.  This  arrangement  is  suitable  f(U 
classroom  of  pupils  or  a  group  of  teachers.  Supervini 
should  learn  the  value  of  participation  on  the  par 
teachers  in  any  situation  which  concerns  them,  i| 
supervisors. 

b.  Round  Table  Discussion.  Skillfully  conducted,  a  rcc 
table  discussion  may  be  very  helpful,  but  it  is  ne^' 
sary  to  avoid  being  too  general;  and  the  group  i 
have  to  be  reminded  to  stick  to  the  subject  under  : 
cussion 

c.  Committee  Reports.  A  report  may  be  made  by  a  ( 
mittee  of  one  person  or  by  one  person  represents  j 
group,  large  or  small.  A  large  committee  may  use 
panel  or  round  table  form  of  organization  to  mak 
report. 
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d.  Dramatics.  Teachers  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools  know  the  value  of  dramatic  presentation  and 
the  same  form  could  well  be  used  in  a  good  many 
meetings  that  supervisors  have  with  teachers. 

e.  Forum.  Forum  discussion  has  its  value,  though  it  is 
not  conducive  to  participation  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people. 

f.  Debate.  Just  as  teachers  find  it  advisable  to  employ 
debate  as  a  technique  of  teaching,  supervisors  could 
use  to  advantage  the  same  technique  in  discussing 
some  of  the  problems  of  supervisors. 

g.  Symposium.  This  technique  has  some  advantages, 
though  it  may,  without  careful  planning,  violate  the 
principle  of  association  of  ideas.  It  has  at  least  the 
quality  of  variety  of  opinion  and  expression. 

Note :  The  term  "workshop"  has  been  used  in  so  many 
ways  and  to  mean  so  many  things  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  define  a  workshop  whenever  it  is  used  as 
a  technique  for  supervisors.  The  workshop  is  a  situa- 
tion where  work  is  done  by  those  sufficiently  interested 
to  join  the  group.  It  means  an  activity  that  resembles 
work  which  should  be  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the 
meetings  that  supervisors  hold  with  teachers.  A  work- 
shop may  be  defined  as  an  activity  carried  on  bv  a 
group  of  supervisors  and  teachers  for  a  period  of  one 
to  three  hours,  once  or  twic*  a  month,  for  two  or  three 
months  in  order  that  the  pffect  may  be  cumulative.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  to  have  a  very  short  workshop 
of  an  hour  or  two  hours  and  have  onlv  one  on  anv 
given  subject.  However,  most  subjects  which  should 
claim  the  attention  of  supervisors  and  teachers  renuire 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  for  anything  like  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject.  Workshops  may  be  held 
for  the  discussion  of  a  problem  of  intense  interest, 
but  which  may  not  require  a  great  amount  of  time. 
The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  which  yield  themselves 
most  perfectly  to  workshop  technique  are:  music,  art, 
physical  education,  health  education,  science  and  dra- 
matics. In  other  words,  a  good  workshop  subject  is 
one  that  has  a  large  element  of  doing  or  activity  in  it. 
In  such  subjects  as  arithmetic,  language,  reading,  ge- 
ography and  historv  the  workshop  technione  can  be 
used  most  successfullv  if  the  supervisors  will  give  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  work  and  study  and  discuss 
the  aspects  of  their  jobs  about  which  they  need  addi- 
tional information  and  method  of  instruction. 
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6.  By  observing  classroom  teaching,  purposefully: 

to  assist  teachers  on  specific  problems 

to  study  children  and  aid  the  teacher  in  understands 

them  and  planning  with  them 
to  share  with  children  and  teachers  their  mutual  sen 

of  pride  in  a  classroom  program  reflecting  progress 
to  gain  new  ideas 

to  show  interest  in  and  appreciation  for  good  work 
to  maintain  contact  with  children 

7.  By  demonstrating,  occasionally,  procedures  which  will  pii| 
duce  more  effective  teaching,  particularly  with: 

new  books,  new  media,  and  new  devices 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers 
teachers  working  out  of  their  field  of  training 
groups  of  children  requiring  types  of  special  education 

8.  By  assisting  those  new  to  the  system  in  making  adjuw 
ments  which  will  assure  security  and  confidence  in  the  new 
signment,  by: 

writing  personal  letters  of  welcome  and  extending  soc 
courtesies 

revealing  community  customs,  traditions,  and  mores 
interpreting  the  philosophy  of  education  prevailing  in  tt 
system 

familiarizing  the  new  teachers  with  available  materi: 
of  instruction 

soliciting  the  new  teacher's  ideas  and  profiting  from  Y\ 
valuable  experiences 

9.  In  clarifying  and  unifying  their  practices  in  persists 
problems,  such  as  marking  and  promoting  pupils,  policies  in 
gard  to  home  work,  etc.,  by : 

recognizing  inconsistencies  in  practices  among  teach( 
and  schools 

suggesting  procedures  for  attacking  problems 
assembling  pertinent  studies  and  research 
finding  needed  consultants 
guiding  groups  to  common  agreement 
publishing  and  promoting  adopted  policy 


ft 
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).    By  helping  them  enjoy  their  profession,  by: 

understanding  and  sharing  the  psychological  and  emotional 
differences  characteristic  of  all  people 

comprehending  the  complete  responsibility  of  teachers  in  a 
total  educational  program 

recognizing  and  appreciating  professional  growth 

interpreting  constructively  to  the  community  the  continu- 
ing progress,  as  well  as  the  recurring  problems  of  the 
school 

exemplifying  happiness  in  working  with  children  and 
teachers 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

statement  of  Philosophy. 

Ichool  people  generally  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
t  guidance  services  are  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
iial  program.  Guidance  is  that  phase  of  the  eduational  pro- 
|m  by  which  the  school  attempts  to  identify  and  meet  the 
Ids  of  each  individual  in  order  that  he  may  make  satisfactory 
ustment  to  a  social  and  economic  life. 


fhe  concept  of  guidance  to  which  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
jscribe  is  that  stated  by  the  Education  Policies  Commission: 
lidance  is  no  mechanical  process,  whereby  counselors  and 
bhers  sort  out  boys  and  girls  as  a  grading  machine  sorts 
lies — this  one  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and  that  one  to  work  in 
airplane  factory,  this  one  to  be  a  teacher,  and  that  one  to  run 

local  garage.  Guidance  is  rather  the  high  art  of  helping 
s  and  girls  to  plan  their  own  actions  wisely,  in  full  light  of 
of  the  facts  that  can  be  mustered  about  themselves  and 
ut  the  world  in  which  they  will  work  and  live. 
Guidance  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  specialists.  It  is  rather 
Aces  from  the  entire  school  staff,  which  require  some  people 
h  special  knowledge  and  skills,  but  enlist  the  co-operation  of 

Guidance  is  not  limited  to  vocational  matters.  It  includes 
I  whole  gamut  of  youth  problems.  Guidance,  moreover,  is  not 
uliar  to  the  secondary  schools.  Good  education  from  the 
Jiest  grades  onward  includes  guidance  services  from  under- 
;i!iding  teachers,  principals,  and  counselors." 
guidance  services  should  be  thought  of  as  organized  activities 
eigned  to  give  systematic  aid  to  pupils  in  making  wise  choices 
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and  satisfactory  adjustments  to  various  types  of  problems  whic: 
they  must  meet — educational,  vocational,  health,  personal  an 
social.  These  activities  constitute  the  guidance  program  of  thn 
school. 

Basic  principles  of  a  comprehensive  guidance  program  as  iid 
plied  in  the  foregoing  definition  of  guidance  are:  (1)  That  gui<i 
ance  services  exist  for  all  pupils  in  the  school ;  (2)  That  guidance 
services  are  concerned  with  all  types  of  pupil  needs  and  protj 
lems;  (3)  That  guidance  services  involve  the  participation  I 
the  entire  staff,  with  leadership  and  specialized  services  provide* 
by  persons  with  special  skills  and  knowledges ;  (4)  That  guidano( 
services  are  not  limited  to  high  school  but  apply  to  every  gract 
and  level. 

Basic  Guidance  Services 

I.    Individual  Inventory  Service — Analysis  of  the  Individual. 

Comprehensive  information  about  pupils,  systematically  oo 
ganized  for  use  is  essential  to  an  effective  guidance  progran 
All  of  the  activities  necessary  to  obtain,  record  and  apprain 
information  about  the  individual  pupil  constitute  the  Individui 
Inventory  Service.  Data  accumulated  by  these  activities  I 
organized  and  preserved  for  use  by  means  of  a  cumulative  recorrl 

An  effective  individual  inventory  system  depends  on  the  fa 
lowing  factors : 

A.  Identifying  the  needs  to  be  served  by  pupil  data  in  ordiil 
to  eliminate  useless  activities  and  useless  data. 

B.  Seeing  that  activities  which  concern  each  teacher  evoMfj 
from  the  thinking  and  understanding  of  the  entire  stai ' 
This  will  assure  a  common  understanding  of  the  purpos*  fj 
and  use  of  pupil  data  and  help  each  staff  member  to  sd 
and  accept  his  role  in  securing  and  keeping  pupil  da'iE 
ready  for  use. 

C.  Providing  pre-serivce  and  in-service  training  for  all  teac" 
ers  in  some  of  the  essential  skills,  techniques  and  unde' 
standings  necessary  in  the  analysis  of  the  individual. 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  SCHOOLS 

  A  cumulative  record  is  currently  on  file  for  every  pupil. 

  All  areas  of  information  on  the  cumulative  record  are  propel ; 

filled  out  at  the  proper  time  and  kept  up-to-date. 
  Provisions   are    made    for    obtaining   information   about    pup  ■ 

through  such  means  as  the  following: 
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  Personal  data  blanks  or  questionnaires. 

  Ancedotal  records. 

  Autobiographies. 

  Sociometric  studies. 

  Visits  to  pupils  homes. 

  Periodic  physical  examinations. 

  Rating  scales. 

  Case  studies. 

  Tests — including  scholastic  aptitude,  achievement,  diag- 
nostic, interest  and  personality  inventories,  special  apti- 
tudes.   (See  Section  on  Testing.) 
IZ    Distinction  is  made  between  data  of  permanent  value  and  those 

of  temporary  value,  thus  eliminating  useless  data  from  time  to 

time. 

...    Records  are  easily  accessible  to  all  who  have  approved  reason  to 
use  them  and  use  them  professionally. 

Information  Service. 

le  of  the  aims  of  the  guidance  service  is  to  provide  the  in- 
lual  with  pertinent  information  which  he  may  need  to  make 
choices,  decisions  and  plans.  The  information  service  in- 
3s  all  the  activities  in  the  school  involved  in  securing  and 
ing  available  to  pupils  information  to  assist  them  with  all 
s  of  educationel,  vocational  and  personal  problems. 

uch  of  this  information  may  be  provided  through  group  in- 
:tion  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum  by  means 
pecial  units  in  regular  courses  or  in  separate  courses,  re- 
*d  or  elective.  Such  units  or  courses  have  been  designated 
variety  of  names,  such  as  "Occupations",  "Personal  Analysis 
Future  Planning",  "Vocations",  "Life-Career",  "Human  Re- 
ns",  "Family  Living",  "Orientation",  etc. 

ong  with  and  in  addition  to  these  group  activities  many 
r  individuals  and  group  procedures  are  used  to  provide  ni- 
dation which  pupils  need. 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  SCHOOLS 

-    An  adequate  amount  of  reference  materials  are  readily  available. 

  Books  with  general  and  specific  occupational  and  educa- 
tional information. 

  A  file  of  unbound,  up-to-date  occupational  information. 

  Current  information  regarding  schools  and  training  op- 
portunities in  which  any  pupil  is  interested  (business, 
trade,  nursing,  correspondence,  colleges  and  universities). 

  Current  information  regarding  scholarships,  loans,  etc. 

  Books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  problems  of  personal 

and  social  adjustment. 
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Information  concerning  individuals,  agencies  and  organizations  H 
are  able  to  provide  special  help  to  the  student. 
Occupational  and  educational  information  are  provided  consister- 
by  such  means  as: 

Organized  courses  or  units  in  the  curriculum  at  appro  ] 

ate  grade  and  age  levels. 

Organized  fields  trips  to  business  and  industry. 

  Career  Days,  Vocation  Week,  College  Day. 

  Visual  aids  (Films,  charts,  exhibits). 

  Community  surveys. 

Information  for  orientation  purposes  as  provided  by  such  activi: 
as: 

  Student  Handbook  and  other  printed  materials  grvv 

information  about  the  school. 
  Visitation  days  and  open  house  for  new  students 

parents  sponsored  by  receiving  school. 
  Visits  to  feeder  schools  by  teachers  and  pupils  fromi 

ceiving  schools  to  give  information  about  the  new  schh 

College  Day  when  representatives  are  invited  to  sell 

to  give  students  first  hand  information  about  their 

spective  colleges. 
 Visits  by  representatives  of  employment  agencies  to  H 

local  job  information. 

  Schools  have  a  planned  program  for  aiding  students  to  gain  -M 

experience  either  with  or  without  school  credit. 

III.    Counseling  Service. 

The  heart  of  the  guidance  program  is  counseling,  that  servi 
by  which  students  are  given  individual  assistance  in  identifyiij 
undertaking  and  solving  their  problems,  whether  they  be  e,jl 
cational,  vocational  or  personal  in  nature. 

Distinction  must  be  made  between  incidental  counseling  by\\ 
members  of  the  school  staff  and  the  planned  counseling  serv  c 
The  counseling  service  involves  a  trained  counselor  with  schij 
uled  time  and  adequate  materials  and  quarters  for  counseling,  I 
is  not  to  be  implied  that  the  teacher  cannot  counsel  or  t  i 
incidental  counseling  is  ineffective.  Both  types  of  counseling  i 
necessary  and  each  supplements  the  other. 

Because  counseling  is  a  professional  service  requiring  mir.; 
technical  information  and  special  techniques  and  skills,  it  is  j 
sirable  that  every  school  have  a  person  on  its  staff  qualified 
assume  major  counseling  duties.  In  the  absence  of  such  trai  t: 
personnel  most  schools  must  depend  on  teacher-counselors,  p 
ticularly  the  small  schools.  In  every  school  there  are  teach  i 
who  despite  limited  formal  training  acquire  through  experie  i 
and  individual  study  counseling  abilities  which  enables  til 
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assist  students  with  many  minor  problems.  These  teacher- 
nselors  should  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  training  and 
they  acquire  more  training  and  experience  they  will  be  able 
leal  with  more  difficult  problems  which  students  present. 
Ivery  school  can  make  some  provision  for  counseling.  Schools 
h  inadequately  trained  personnel  can  limit  its  program  to 
tain  kinds  of  problems  which  are  within  the  abilities  of  the 
^hers  and  teacher-counselors,  schools  with  inadequate  time 
counseling  can  limit  its  program  to  certain  groups  of  stu- 
ts  until  time  is  allowed  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  pupils 
he  school. 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  SCHOOLS 
„    A  qualified  person,  or  persons,  has  been  designated  as  counselor. 
..    Counseling  time  has  been  allocated  on  the  basis  of  100  pupils  per 

counseling  period. 
-    Private,  attractive  and  informal  counseling  quarters  have  been 

provided. 

Administrative  means  are  provided  to  free  pupils  for  counseling 
interviews  during  the  school  day. 
I    Provisions  are  made  so  that  every  pupil  has  at  least  one  interview 
with  a  counselor  and  other  interviews  as  needed. 

Placement  Service. 

lacement  is  a  service  which  helps  the  pupil  carry  out  his 
ces,  plans  and  decisions.  The  placement  service  should  in- 
e  all  those  activities  in  the  school  designed  to:  (1)  assist 
ils  in  getting  placed  within  the  school  in  the  desired  and  ap- 
)riate  courses,  classes  and  activities;  (2)  assist  pupils  with 
lging  from  school  to  get  satisfactorily  placed  in  further 
ning  or  part-time  or  full-time  employment, 
n  effective  placement  service  assures  better  adjustment  of 
individual  and  thereby  reflects  credit  upon  the  school. 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  SCHOOLS 
The  school  program  is  kept  flexible  to  allow  for  changes  in  place- 
ment of  pupils  for  better  adjustment  with  the  school. 
There  is  a  planned  program  to  assist  pupils  in  getting  placed  in 
appropriate  courses  and  activities  within  the  school. 
All  graduates  are  assisted  in  obtaining  suitable  additional  educa- 
cation  or  employment. 

Drop-outs  are  assisted  in  finding  suitable  employment. 
The  school  operates  a  job  placement  service  to  assist  students  in 
finding  suitable  part-time,  vacation  or  full-time  employment. 
The  school's  placement  service  has  established  co-operative  re- 
lations with  other  placement  agencies  in  the  community. 
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V.    Follow-Up  Service. 

The  follow-up  service  is  a  means  by  which  the  school  keeps 
contact  with  former  students  in  order  to  be  of  further  assista 
to  them  and  to  get  information  essential  to  continuous  evaluat 
and  improvement  of  the  school's  program.  The  purposes  of 
formation  received  from  follow-up  studies  of  school  leavers,  b 
graduates  and  drop-outs  are: 

1.  To  determine  the  adjustment  of  former  students  and  ic 
tify  those  who  need  further  assitance. 

2.  To  point  up  needed  changes  in  the  curricular  and  t- 
school  program. 

3.  To  evaluate  and  improve  the  guidance  program. 

4.  To  provide  students  with  realistic  information  which  I 
implications  for  them  in  adjusting,  choosing  and  plann 

5.  To  provide  teachers  with  information  which  suggests 
need  for  re-thinking  and  revising  content  of  school  j 
jects  and  classroom  procedures. 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  SCHOOLS 

  School  has  systematic  plan  for  keeping  in  touch  with  gradual 

  Periodic  follow-up  studies  are  made  of  special  groups  of  stuc: 

such  as  drop-outs,  business  graduates,  college  students,  etc. 
  The  school  has  established  co-operative  relationships  with 

plovers  and  institutions  of  higher  learning  which  will  faci 

the  school's  attempt  to  keep  informed  about  former  students. 
  Data  revealed  by  drop-outs  studies  have  been  used  to  mak' 

provements  in  the  school's  program. 

Services  Available  From  The  State  Department 

Field  Services. 

By  the  State  Supervisor  of  Guidance  Services  and  the  C 
selor-Trainers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  N( 
Carolina  College  at  Durham. 

Visiting  schools  and  assisting  in  initiating,  evaluating  anc  I 

proving  guidance  services. 
Training  counselors  and  teachers  in  guidance  techniques.     I L 
Serving  as  guest  speaker  or  consultant  at  meetings  and  I  h 

ferences. 

Assisting  local  schools  with  studies  of  student  problems  !: 
needs,  and  determining  changes  in  the  school  program  to  I  N 
these  needs. 
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listing  local  schools  in  making  follow-up  studies  of  graduates 
and  drop-outs  and  in  making  community  surveys  of  occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

xterials  (Available  upon  request). 

Guidance  Briefs",  a  monthly  newsletter  reporting  activities  in 
the  schools,  listing  new  materials,  etc. 
ibliography  of  Free  and  Inexpensive  Materials." 
ooks  for  Guidance"  (A  Selected  List  for  the  High  School  Li- 
brary.) 

ounseling  Services  in  North  Carolina  High  Schools." 
isual  Aids  for  Guidance  Programs." 

rofessional  Guidance  Books  for  Teachers  and  Counselors." 
uidance  Check-List  for  Classroom  Teachers." 
aggestions  for  Career  Days." 

oan  Kit"  (Samples  of  guidance  materials,  such  as  personal 
lata  blanks,  follow-up  questionnaire,  career  day  programs, 
standardized  tests,  etc.) 

uggestions  for  Filing  Occupational  Information." 
jo  You  Want  to  be  a  Teacher  in  North  Carolina." 
filiations  and  Information  Regarding  Military  Service." 
prth  Carolina  College  Scholarships  Available  to  High  School 
Graduates." 

ursing  and  Nursing  Education  in  North  Carolina." 
le  Case-Conference  Method  of  Instruction." 
|ie  Group  Conference." 

ill  Counselors  and  school  administrators  are  invited  to 
It  the  State  Offices  in  Raleigh  in  the  Education  Building  where 
ibrary  of  guidance  books,  pamphlets  and  files  are  maintained. 

Urography. 

| 

?r,  Max  and  Roeber,  Edward.  Occupational  Information  It's 
Jature  and  Use.  Science  Research  Associates.  1951 
,  Jen  and  Detjen.  Elementary  School  Guidance.  McGraw.  1952 
Trester,  Gertrude.  Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Heath. 
951 

behlich,  Clifford  and  Benson,  A.  L.  Guidance  Testing.  Science 
dtesearch.  1948 

lehlich,  Clifford  and  Darley,  John.  Studying  Students.  Science 


Research  Associates.  1952 
0ijehlich,  Clifford.  Guidance  Services  in  Smaller  Schools.  Mc- 
iraw.  1950 
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Hamrin,  Shirley  A.  Guidance  Talks  to  Teachers.  McKnight.  19- 

Hamrin,  Shirley  and  Paulson,  Blanche.  Counseling  Adolescent 
Science  Research  Associates.  1950 

Hoppock,  Robert.  Group  Guidance,  Principles,  Techniques  ai 
Evaluation.  McGraw.  1949 

Smith,  Glenn  E.  Principals  and  Practices  of  the  Guidance  Pi- 
gram.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1951 

Willey,  Roy  D.  Guidance  in  Elementary  Education.  Harper.  19 1 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  PLANNING  PRE-SCHOOL  CLINICS 
AND  CONFERENCES 

Superintendents,  supervisors,  principals  and  teachers  shoit 
set  aside  ample  time  for  planning  for  pre-school  clinics  prior  I 
the  close  of  any  school  session. 

At  least  three  groups — the  schools,  the  health  department  an 
the  P.  T.  A. — are  concerned  with  the  pre-school  clinics.  All  thu 
groups  have  definite  responsibilities  in  the  program  and  ed 
should  have  a  part  in  the  planning. 

For  many  years  the  summer  round-up  has  been  one  of  lij 
projects  of  the  P.  T.  A.  Although  no  longer  a  requirement  J 
P.  T.  A.  credit,  it  is  still  a  goal  of  the  P.  T.  A.  to  have  evn; 
child  ready  to  start  to  school.  In  fact  the  P.  T.  A.  is  now  giv:  ij 
increased  emphasis  to  all  pre-school  years — one  to  six — to  i 
to  have  all  children  ready  to  enter  school. 

I.    County- Wide  or  City- Wide  Planning. 

Many  places  have  found  it  profitable  to  have  county- wide 
city-wide  planning  sessions  with  all  groups  concerned  prior  | 
the  planning  in  each  individual  school.  The  planning  group  mi  i| 
include  the  following  representatives : 

A.  Schools — superintendent,  supervisors,  health  educatoi,! 
first  grade  teacher,  others. 

B.  Health  Department — health  officer,  supervising  nu  i 
health  educator. 

C.  P.  T.  A. — county  or  city  council  president,  chairman  I 
summer  round-up,  chairman  of  health  and  welfare  c  > 
mittee. 

This  planning  committee  could  decide  what  each  group  w(  i  I 
be  responsible  for.  In  fact,  some  counties  make  a  mimeograp  j 
list  of  the  responsibilities  each  group  agrees  to  assume.  Scl  < 
ules  for  the  clinics  may  be  discussed  by  this  committee,  9 
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ct  dates  should  be  confirmed  by  the  principal  and  the  nurse 
ring  that  school.  The  individual  school  would  work  out  details 
;he  plans  to  suit  the  situation  in  that  school. 

Publicity. 

A.  Announcements  to  groups  like  P.  T.  A.,  church,  school 
classes,  mothers'  clubs,  home  demonstration  clubs,  etc. 

B.  Newspapers,  radio,  posters. 

NOTE:  County-wide  and  city-wide  publicity  and  announce- 
ment of  schedules  should  be  done  as  a  joint  activity 
and  should  indicate  that  the  clinics  are  co-operative 
activities  by  the  schools,  health  departments  and 
P.  T.  A. 

Local  School  Planning. 

A.    Things  to  be  Done  Before  the  Day  of  the  Clinic. 

1.  Set  up  a  planning  committee — principal,  first  grade 
teachers,  public  health  nurse  serving  that  school, 
parent  representative,  P.  T.  A.  member,  (summer 
round-up  chairman,  president,  maybe  a  grade 
mother  for  first  grade  and  teacher  of  an  upper 
grade.) 

2.  Secure  names  of  children  who  are  to  attend  the 
clinic. 

a.  Survey  each  grade  in  school  to  find  who  has  a 
brother,  sister  or  neighbor. 

b.  P.  T.  A.  may  survey  school  community. 

c.  Home  demonstration  clubs  or  other  community 
groups. 

d.  Radio  and  newspaper  announcements. 

3.  Send  letters  of  invitation,  information  and  instruc- 
tions to  parents  of  children  who  are  to  attend. 

a.  Invitations  may  be  addressed  to  the  child  with 
instructions  to  bring  his  parents.  PARENTS 
SHOULD  BE  PRESENT.  Many  schools  get 
100%  parent  attendance. 

b.  Instructions  should  include  the  day  and  the 
hour,  the  building  and  the  room,  etc.  Where 
there  are  larger  numbers  of  children  to  attend 
the  clinic,  some  places  schedule  part  of  the 
children  early  and  the  others  for  later  in  the 
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day,  other  places  stagger  the  invitations  I 
hours.  In  some  places  it  is  necessary  to  hav> 
two  or  more  clinic  days.  Children  should  n<< 
be  rushed  through  too  fast.  There  should  II 
time  enough  for  the  medical  examination  to  \\ 
a  good  educational  experience  as  well  as  tinr 
to  find  defects  or  deviations  from  normal.  TV 
child's  experiences  in  the  clinic  often  deteJ 
mine  his  attitude  toward  beginning  school.  1 

c.    Information.  The  parent  will  need  to  proviii 
the  school  with  certain  information  for  tl 
records.  Some  schools  prepare  a  booklet  an 
list  the  things  the  parent  will  need  to  bring 
the  clinic.  Other  schools  send  a  questionnaiii 
to  the  parent  to  fill  in  and  return  to  the  schca 
or  bring  the  day  of  the  clinic.  Others  inclm 
a  list  with  the  invitation  of  things  for  pareiK 
to  bring  to  the  clinic.  And  others  get  all  tt 
information  from  the  parent  when  the  child  i 
registered  at  the  clinic.  All  such  informatinj 
should  be  recorded  on  the  cumulative  folders -j 
many  places  prefer  to  record  all  informati 
the  day  of  the  clinic.  This  information  mu 
include : 

(1)  Child's  family  history  including  heali 
history  of  diseases,  immunizations,  et 

(2)  Certification  of  the  child's  age.  Soi 
places  require  the  birth  certificate. 

(3)  A  statement  of  the  age  for  school  H 
trance  law. 

(4)  A  copy  of  the  immunization  laws  :t 
school  entrance. 

NOTE :  Where  additional  copies  of  the  record  are  desi:  i 
procedures  should  be  worked  out  for  volunteer; 
make  such  records.  The  teacher  and  nurse  she  i 
not  have  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

Parents  are  encouraged  to  take  children  to 
family  physician  for  their  medical  examinatioi 
but  arrangements  need  to  be  worked  out  with  \ 
family  physician  to  have  this  become  a  part  | 
the  school  health  record. 
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4.  Arrange  for  local  publicity. 

5.  Secure  a  supply  of  cumulative  record  folders  and 
have  them  on  hand  at  the  school. 

6.  Provide  for  educational  experiences  for  parents 
and  children.  Many  schools  find  it  preferable  to 
have  a  separate  day  (a  week  or  two  before  the 
clinic)  for  children  and  parents  to  visit  the  school 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  first  grade  children, 
teachers,  principal,  and  activities  the  first  grade 
children  plan  for  them.  The  clinic  is  held  on  a 
different  day.  Some  places  pin  a  name  card  on 
parents  and  children  at  the  clinic  to  help  them  get 
acquainted. 

a.  For  the  children — 

(1)  The  first  grades  may  want  to  make  fa- 
vors for  the  beginners  who  attend  the 
clinic. 

(2)  Simple  favors  may  be  provided  by  the 
P.  T.  A. 

(3)  First  grade  children  may  plan  for  the 
beginners  to  visit  the  first  grade  room 
and  take  part  in  activities. 

(4)  Arrange  to  have  refreshments — in  the 
lunchroom  where  convenient — and  serve 
milk,  fruit,  fruit  juice,  ice  cream — no 
candy,  or  soft  dinks. 

b.  For  the  parent — 

Educational  material  for  the  parents  may  be 
included  in  a  booklet  prepared  locally,  and/or 
materials  may  be  secured  on  child  growth  and 
development  and  readiness  for  school  and  dis- 
tributed to  parents.  It  is  better  not  to  give  too 
much  material  at  one  time. 
(1)    A  booklet  prepared  locally  should  be  done 
in  co-operation  with  the  parents  and 
health  department  and  may  include  such 
information  as: 

(a)  Time  school  begins. 

(b)  Cost  of  lunches. 

(c)  Things  child  should  know  when  he 
enters  first  grade. 
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(d)  Things  child  should  be  able  to 

(e)  Things  school  will  do. 

(f )  List  of  books  to  read  to  childre 

(g)  Things  the  child  will  need  to  br: 
to  school. 

(h)  List  of  materials  on  child  grow 
and  development.  (Include  "Thi 
Are  Your  Children",  Jenkins,  Schti 
ter  and  Bauer-Scott,  Foresman  i\ 
Company,  Atlanta.  $2.75) 

(2)  Materials  may  be  provided  for  parea 
on  growth  and  development  and  readinn  I 
for  school.  It  is  better  not  to  give 
parent  too  much  at  one  time.  Here 

a  few  to  choose  from: 

(a)  Betty  Jean  is  Ready  For  Sch 
School  Health  Co-ordinating  Sei 
ice,  Raleigh.  $5.00  per  100. 

(b)  Your  Child  From  Six  to  Twet 
Free  from  your  health  departure 
or  the  State  Board  of  Health r  I 
Raleigh. 

(c)  Your  Child  From  One  to  Six.  II 
from  your  local  health  departrrJ 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  j 

(d)  School  Is  Fun  For  Boys  and  O'm 
3c  to  5c  from  the  N.  C.  Congra 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Gibiw 
ville,  N.  C. 

(e)  Is  Your  Child  Happy?,  3c  tcu 
from  the  N.  C.  Congress  for  1 
ents  and  Teachers,  Gibsonville 

(3)  Where  space  is  suitable,  some  sch) 
arrange  a  display  of  educational  | 
terials. 

B 

(4)  Some  schools  plan  informational  tali  i 
discussions  for  parents.   This  ma3 
done  by  the  doctor,  nurse,  superir: 
dent,  dentist,  supervisor,  principal 1 
other  suitable  personnel.  In  many  p'  i 
this  is  done  as  a  part  of  the  study  g  1 
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work  for  parents  of  pre-school-age  chil- 
dren at  some  time  other  than  on  the 
clinic  day. 

IMPORTANT— EACH  CHILD  SHOULD 
HAVE  PARENT  OR  PARENTS  PRES- 
ENT AT  THE  CLINIC. 

c.  Paging  parents — (when  group  is  large  each 
parent  should  be  given  a  number  when  they 
arrive  and  then  be  paged  in  order  by  numbers) . 

d.  Clerical  help  for  doctor  and  nurse  (when  de- 
sired) . 

e.  Weighing  and  measuring  (where  desired) . 

f .  Help  with  entertaining  if  needed.  Books,  toys, 
games  may  be  in  waiting  room  to  keep  children 
busy. 

7.    Have  clinic  rooms  ready.  These  rooms  should  be 
as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible. 

a.  Waiting  room  (often  the  auditorium)  with 
hostesses. 

b.  Place  to  undress — chair  for  parent  and  child. 

c.  Quiet  room  for  doctor  (if  possible) . 

d.  Place  for  nurse  to  have  conference  with  parent. 

e.  Scales  for  weighing  and  measuring,  news- 
papers, wastebaskets,  tables  and  chairs  for 
doctor,  nurses  and  clerical  help,  drapes  (health 
department  usually  has  these),  pencils,  etc. 

f.  Where  needed,  have  rooms  labled  or  have 
guides  stationed  at  strategic  points. 

g.  When  immunizations  are  given  at  the  clinic, 
it  is  often  done  by  someone  other  than  the 
nurse  regularly  serving  that  school.  (Many 
places  find  it  better  to  do  immunizations  at 
another  time  and/or  place). 

.    Things  to  do  the  Day  of  the  Clinic. 

1.  Have  things  in  order  ahead  of  time. 

2.  Start  on  time. 

3.  Take  care  of  emergencies. 

4.  Where  it  can  be  aranged  first  grade  teachers  like 
to  talk  with  parents. 
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5.  Where  the  doctor  does  not  have  enough  time,  1 
public  health  nurse  will  interpret  the  findings  j 
the  medical  examination  to  the  parents. 

6.  Keep  the  folks  happy,  send  them  away  witll 
smile  and  have  the  child  look  forward  to  returnii 

C.    Things  to  do  After  the  Day  of  the  Clinic. 

1.  Follow  up  any  children  who  have  defects  or  d 
ditions  needing  attention.  By  the  nurse;  by  v 
from  teacher;  by  card  or  letter;  or  by  visit  fl 
P.  T.  A.  committee. 

2.  Refer  to  welfare  department  any  cases  wherei 
nancial  aid  is  needed. 

3.  Next  Fall — early  in  the  year — invite  all  parent 
first  grade  children  to  the  first  grade  classrci 
Discuss  policies  such  as: 

a.  Why  child  does  not  take  his  basal  book  h( 

b.  Methods  used  to  teach  reading. 

c.  Report  cards,  or  why  he  won't  get  one  ff|L 
while. 

d.  A  few  facts  about  growth  and  developme*; 
each  at  his  own  rate.  Why  parent  should 
expect  his  child  to  progress  like  his  <|n 
brother  or  a  neighbor's  child.  it!]: 

e.  Child  should  stay  home  when  sick — better  ie 
100%  attendance.  iel 

f.  Habits  of  rest,  sleep,  eating,  television,  ,|L 
and  work.  A  simple  booklet,  simply  wrila] 
and  generously  illustrated  with  stick  fAld 
drawings  may  be  helpful.  i  ^ 
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TESTING 

Practical  Uses  of  Tests  and  Measurements. 

All  tests  and  measurements  are  mere  tools  of  instruction' 
not  goals  within  themselves.  They  are  not  attainments  s 
for  any  one  child  or  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  importarc| 
and  values  lie  in  their  use  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Measurements  of  pupil  progress  at  intervals  is  essent 
making  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  school  program.  Growth  of 
may  be  measured  along  several  lines: 
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Mental  capacity  or  intelligence. 

Mastery  of  basic  tools  of  learning,  as  reading,  writing, 
language  and  arithmetical  processes. 

Knowledge  and  functional  use  of  important  facts  and  con- 
cepts in  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  science. 
Personality  development,  including  all  traits  having  to  do 
with  social  behavior,  such  as  attitudes,  habits,  and  ap- 
preciation. 

Physical  growth  and  motor  ability, 
me  progress  has  been  made  in  measuring  pupil  attainment 
any  fields.  In  general,  tests  are  used  to  measure  intelligence 
achievement. 

ligence  Tests. 

telligence  tests  are  helpful  when  the  results  are  used  as  a 
e  to  the  pupil's  program  and  his  type  of  instruction.  The 
"mation  should  be  clinically  guarded.  They  may  be  harmful 
%  their  findings  are  merely  used  to  indicate  tveakness. 
telligence  tests  help  to  indicate  the  level  of  difficulty  for 
•uction  and  the  amount  of  individual  attention  needed  by 
I  child.  Testing  should  be  clinically  clone  with  all  areas  con- 
id — time,  directions,  voice — else  the  results  are  not  reliable, 
recommended  that  intelligence  tests  be  given  to  first,  third, 
i  and  ninth  grades  if  administered  at  the  end  of  the  year; 
ie  second,  fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  grades  if  administered 
e  beginning  of  the  year. 

most  cases  it  is  feasible  to  use  verbal  group  tests,  preferably 
all  tests  being  in  the  same  series.  Intelligence  test  results 
Id  be  used  for  the  following  purposes : 
Discovering  the  mental  ability  of  each  child. 
Discovering  certain  learning  difficulties. 
I  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  kind  of  instruction  to  follow. 

idardized  or  Formal  Achievement  Tests. 

fthievement  tests  are  tools  for  use  in  the  improvement  of 
illuction.  A  testing  program  which  does  not  result  in  efficient 
l|v-up  work  is  valuless.  The  standardized  achievement  test 
ij;ures  more  comprehensively  than  teacher-made  tests  the 
tjit  to  which  pupils  have  mastered  certain  basic  tools  of  learn- 
riThey  have  the  advantage  of  diagnostic  profile  charts  which 
1  possible  rapid  analysis  of  pupil  difficulty.  Mid-term  testing 
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is  desirable  in  measuring  progress  and  in  determining  remec 
teaching.  Standardized  tests  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  i 
breviated  course  of  study  on  which  instruction  is  focused, 
this  limits  the  curriculum  and  invalidates  the  results  of  the  te*( 
The  following  uses  of  achievement  tests  are  helpful: 

1.  To  diagnose  pupil  difficulty. 

2.  To  determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  remedial  teach 
to  be  done. 

3.  To  group  pupils  for  remedial  teaching. 

4.  To  give  an  impersonal  picture  of  the  child  for  use  in  jp 
motion  and  classification. 

5.  To  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  instruction 
program. 

Informal  or  Teachers'  Tests. 

The  most  important  feature  of  any  good  test  is  validity, 
test  which  does  not  measure  what  it  is  supposed  to  measure  gii 
results  that  are  inaccurate  in  their  measure  of  pupil  achievem 
and  in  their  indication  of  pupil  needs.  The  modern  school  te 
to  place  the  emphasis  on  instruction  in  the  development  of 
sirable  habits,  skills,  concepts,  attitudes,  and  appreciations, 
to  stress  the  functional  value  of  what  has  been  learned  as  n 
as  the  subject  matter  itself.  A  continued  systematic  use  of 
factual  knowledge  type  test  generally  tends  to  focus  teg! 
ing  upon  those  things  measured  by  such  a  test,  therefore  teaclll 
made  tests  for  measuring  the  other  significant  outcomes  off 
struction  are  essential  if  the  work  of  the  pupil  and  the  sell 
is  to  be  appraised  fairly. 

In  constructing  tests  teachers  should  not  confine  test  item 
those  of  the  who,  what,  ivhen,  where,  name  and  define  type.  S^; 
tests  merely  direct  pupil  study  and  classroom  procedure  to  i 
memory  of  textbook  material  with  the  result  that  the  cirricu  I 
loses  much  of  its  vitality  and  functional  value.  Teacher-ir  s 
tests  should  cut  across  conventional  subject  matter  lines  i 
elicit  thinking  through  and  about  facts  in  addition  to  learnin  : 
recite.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  es;J 
type  examination  can  be  readily  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  <  i 
ing  forth  desired  mental  processes  and  measuring  the  f uncti 1 
use  of  facts  learned. 

The  testing  program  during  the  year  may  take  the  follovi 
forms : 
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Essay  type.  5.  Multiple-choice  exercises. 

Judgment  tests.  6.  Rearrangement  of  items. 

True-false  statements.  7.  Matching  exercises. 
Sentence  completion. 

the  final  analysis  the  teacher-made  tests  supplement  stand- 
zed  achievement  and  intelligence  tests.  They  may  be  used: 

To  measure  pupil  achievement  in  subject  matter  fields  not 
covered  by  standardized  tests. 

To  discover  strengths  or  weaknesses  in  instruction. 
To  direct  pupils  in  their  study. 

To  determine  changes  in  attitudes  and  appreciations. 
To  determine  to  what  extent  the  goals  of  a  unit  of  study 
have  been  reached. 

le  large  unit  method  of  teaching  especially  calls  for  the 
ligent  construction  and  use  of  teacher-made  tests  of  achieve- 
t.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  certain  desirable  outcomes 
unit  have  been  realized  without  determining  the  actual 
Its.  Such  a  record  promotes  better  planning  and  assures  a 
careful  check  on  what  understandings  pupils  are  getting 
what  subject  mater  is  being  covered. 

s  and  Where  to  Get  Them. 

an  aid  to  teachers,  supervisors  and  administrators  a  few 
esentative  tests  are  listed  below.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
ive  an  exhaustive  list  of  tests  but  a  few  tests  of  various 
s  have  been  listed.  Persons  interested  in  buying  tests  should 
re  the  catalogs  from  a  number  of  publishers  of  tests.  These 
ogs  give  descriptions  of  the  tests.  All  of  the  publishers  are 
^presented  in  the  list  of  tests  given  below  but  the  following 
epresented : 

palifornia  Test  Bureau,  206  Bridge  Street,  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
ducational  Test  Bureau,  2108  Pierce  Avenue,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Co-operative  Test  Division,  20  Nassau 

Street,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
(loughton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
personnel  Press  Inc.,  32nd  St.  at  Elm  Ave.,  Baltimore  11,  Md. 
psychological  Corporation,  552  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
fublic  School  Publishing  Company,  509-513  North  East  Sreet,  Bloom- 

ington,  Illinois. 

Science  Research  Associates,  228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago  4, 
Illinois. 

Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  California. 
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State  University  of  Iowa,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Serr 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  i 

Service,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
World  Book  Company,  441  W.  Peachtree  St.,  N.E.,  Atlanta  3,  Geo:> 

ELEMENTARY 

MENTAL  TESTS. 

Engel-Baker.  Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Text  (Revised). 
Grade  1.  World. 

Hildreth-Griffiths.  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests.   For  entering  d 
1.  World. 

Kuhlmann-Anderson.  Intelligence  Tests.  A  series  of  eight  group  j 
for  testing  pupils  from  age  5  to  maturity.   When  ordering^ 
age  range  of  pupils  to  be  tested.  Personnel  Press,  Inc. 
Kuhlmann-Finch.  Intelligence  Tests.  A  series  of  group  tests,  Ted 
VI,  for  grades  1-6.  Junior  High  School  Test  for  grades  7-8. 
cational  Test  Bureau. 
Otis.   Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests.   Alpha  Test,  Grades 

Beta  Test,  Grades  4-9.  World. 
Pintner.  General  Ability  Tests  Verbal  Series.  World 
Pintner-Cunningham.  Primary  Test.  Grade  1  and  1st  half  of  2.  "Wl 
Pintner-Durost.  Elementary  Test.  Grade  2  (last  half)  ;  Grade  4 
half).  World 

Pintner.  Intermediate  Test.  Grade  4  (last  half );  9  (first  half),  m 
Pintner.    General  Ability  Tests  Non-Language  Series.  Intermd 

Test.  Grades  4-9.  World. 
Sullivan  and  Others.  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Matw\ 

1950  Edition.  Pre-primary  Series,  entering  first  grade.  Prv. 

Series,  grades  1-3.  Elementary  Intermediate  Series,  Grades  ' 

California  Test  Bureau. 
Terman-McNemar  Test  of  Mental  Ability 

(A  revision  of  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability).  G: 
7-12.  World. 

Thurstone-Thurstone.  SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities — for  ages  5S 
for  ages  7  to  11;  for  ages  11  to  17.  Science  Research  Associa  * 

ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS. 
Batteries — 

Bixler  and  others.  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests.  Primary  I  Be  5 
grade  1  and  first  half  grade  2;  Primary  II  Battery,  grade  ! 
first  half  grade  3;  Elementary  Battery,  grade  3  through  firs> 
grade  5;  Intermediate  Battery — Complete  (reading,  vocat  J 
arithmetic,  English,  literature,  history,  geography,  scienc 
spelling),  or  Partial  (does  not  include  literature,  history,  I 
raphy  and  science),  grades  5  through  first  half  grade  7;  Adu\ 
Battery  Complete  or  Partial,  grade  7  through  first  half  gra 
World. 

Branom  and  others.  Co-ordinated  Scales  of  Attainment.  (Revised  t 
Primary  Division.    Battery    (Reading,  spelling,  arithmetic  )| " 
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each  of  grades  1-3;  Elementary  Division.  Battery  (language  arts, 
social  studies,  arithmetc,  literature,  science)  for  each  of  grades 
4-8.   Educational  Test  Bureau. 

Kelley-Ruch-Terman.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests.  Primary  Battery. 
Last  half  grade  2  and  3;  Intermediate  Battery — Complete  (para- 
graph meaning,  word  meaning,  language  usage,  literature,  social 
studies,  science  and  spelling)  or  Partial  (does  not  include  litera- 
ture, social  studies  and  science),  grades  4-6;  Advanced  Battery — 
Complete  or  Partial,  grades  7-9.  World. 

Spitzer  and  others.  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Test  of  Basic  Skills,  (reading 
comprehension,  work-study  skills,  language,  arithmetic).  Elemen- 
tary Battery,  grades  3-5.  Advanced  Battery,  grades  5-9.  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  State  University  of  Iowa,  or 
Houghton  Mifflin. 

Tiegs-Clark.  California  Achievement  Test  Batteries.  These  include 
reading,  arithmetic,  language  and  spelling.  Primary  Battery,  grades 
1-3  and  low  4;  Elementary  Battery,  grades  4-6;  Intermediate  Bat- 
tery, grades  7-9.  California  Test  Bureau. 

ITHMETIC— 

Brueckner.  Diagnostic  Arithmetic  Tests.  Whole  Numbers,  grades  4-8; 
Fractions,  grades  5-8;  Decimals,  grades  5-8.  Educational  Test 
Bureau.  See  also  the  arithmetic  tests  in  the  batteries  listed  above. 

ND  WRITING— 

Ayres.  Handwriting  Scale.  Public  School  Publishing  Co. 
Bixler  and  others.   Metropolitan  Primary  Handwriting  Scale,  grades 
1-3.  World. 

Freeman.  Diagnostic  Handwriting  Chart.  Houghton. 
*GUAGE— 

Greene-Ballenger.  Iowa  Language  Ability  Tests.  Elementary  Test, 
grades  4-7;  Intermediate  Test,  grades  7-9.  World.  See  also  lan- 
guage tests  in  the  batteries  listed  above. 

fSICAL  EDUCATION— 

Junior  Physical  Fitness  and  Proficiency  Test  (Standards  for  both  boys 

and  girls  for  ages  6-15  years).   Free.   Amateur  Athletic  Union, 

39  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Physical  Fitness  and  Proficiency  Tests  (Standards  for  ages  16  and  up 

for  men  and  women).   Free.  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  39  South 

LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 
Athletic  Badge  Tests  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Single  copy  free,  others  $.05. 

National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

10,  N.  Y. 

National  Physical  Achievement  Standards.  (Tests  of  skills  with  events 
and  standards  of  performance  for  both  boys  and  girls  ages  8-17) 
$.10.  National  Recreation  Association,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  10,  N.  Y. 
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READING— 

Durrell.  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty.  Grades  1-6.  World. 

Gates.  Silent  Reading  Tests.  Primary  Series,  grades  1-2;  Grade  3  tor 

Series,  grades  3-8.  Laidlaw. 
Greene- Jorgensen-Kelley.    Iowa  Silent  Reading  Tests:    New  Editin 

(Revised).  Elementary  Tests,  grades  4-8.  World. 
Lee-Clark.  Reading  Readiness  Test.  Grade  1.  California  Test  Bureaa, 
Parker-Waterbury.  Detroit  Reading  Test.  Test  1.  for  grade  2;  Testt. 

for  grade  3;  Test  3  for  grades  4-6;  Test  U  for  grades  7-9.  Wor  i 

See  also  the  reading  tests  in  the  batteries  listed  above. 

SCIENCE— 

Calvert.  Science  Information  Tests.  Elementary,  grades  4-6;  Int4 
mediate,  grades  7-9.  California  Test  Bureau.  See  also  science  teej 
in  the  batteries  listed  above. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— 

See  also  tests  in  the  batteries  listed  above.  j 

SPELLING— 

Morrison-McCall  Spelling  Scale.  Grades  2-8.  World.  See  also  spell' 
tests  in  the  batteries  listed  above. 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

MENTAL  TESTS— 

American  Council  on  Education.  Psychological  Examination  for  Hh 
School  Students.  Co-operative  Test  Division.  Educational  Teslt 
Service. 

Kuhlmann-Andreson.  Intelligence  Tests.  A  series  of  eight  group  tt 
for  testing  pupils  from  age  5  to  maturity.  When  ordering  spec 
age  range  of  pupils  to  be  tested.  Personnel  Press,  Inc. 

Kuhlmann-Finch.  Intelligence  Tests.  A  series  of  group  tests.  Jun 
High  School  Test  for  grade  9.  Senior  High  School  Test  for  gr*< 
10-12.  Educational  Test  Bureau. 

Otis.  Quick-Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests.  Gamma  Test,  grades  J  ■; 
World. 

Pintner  General  Ability  Tests:  Verbal  Advanced  Test,  grades  Si 
World. 

Sullivan  and  others.  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturi  J 
1950  Edition.  Intermediate  Series,  grades  7-10;  Advanced  Set 
grades  9-12.  California  Test  Bureau. 

Terman-McNemar.  Test  of  Mental  Ability.  Grades  7-12.  World. 

Thurstone-Thurstone.  SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities  for  Ages  11 
Science  Research  Associates. 

ACHIEVEMENT. 
Batteries — 

Harry-Durost.  Essential  High  School  Content  Battery.  Contains  <  ! 
in  mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and  English.  For  gU  ' 1 
10-12.  World. 

Iowa  High  School  Content  Examination,  Revised  Edition.  Grades  1 L  ! 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  University  of  1 S| 
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Myers-Ruch.  High  School  Progress  Test.  Grades  9-12.  World. 

Tiegs-Clark.  California  Achievement  Test  Battles.  Advanced  Bat- 
tery, grades  9-12.  California  Test  Bureau. 

Meier.  Art  Judgment  Test.  Grades  7-12.  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search and  Service,  University  of  Iowa. 

5INESS  EDUCATION— 

Andrew-Patterson-Longstaff.  Minnesota  Clerical  Test.  Psychological 
Corporation. 

Blackstone.  Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests.  World. 

ERC  Stenographic  Aptitude  Tests.  Science  Research  Associates. 

SRA  Clerical  Aptitudes.   Science  Research  Associates. 

SRA  Dictation  Skills.  Science  Research  Associates. 

SRA  Typing  Skills.  Science  Research  Associates. 

Turse.  Shorthand  Aptitude  Test.  World. 

Turse-Durost.  Shorthand  Achievement  Test.  World. 

jLISH — 

Afflerbach  and  others.  Co-operative  English  Test,  (Lower  Level). 
Grades  9-12.  Co-operative  Test  Division,  Educational  Testing 
Service. 

Barrett-Ryan-Schrammel.  English  Test.   Grades  9-12.  World 
Smith-McCullough.   Essentials  of  English  Test.   Five  parts:  spelling, 
grammatical  usage,  word  usage,  sentence  structure,  punctuation 

Iand  capitalization.  Forms  A,  B  and  C  for  grades  9-12.  Educational 
Test  Bureau. 

EIGN  LANGUAGE— 

King-Spaulding.  Co-operative  Latin  Test.  (Lower  Level) .  Co-operative 
Test  Division.   Educational  Testing  Service. 

Lorge-Spaulding-Towne.  Co-operative  French  Test  (Lower  Level) .  Co- 
operative Test  Division,  Educational  Testing  Service. 

Orleans-Solomon.  Latin  Prognosis  Test.  World. 

Shoemaker-Spaulding.  Co-operative  Spanish  Test.  (Lower  Level.  Co- 
operative Test  Division.   Educational  Testing  Service. 

'HEMATICS— 

Bristol  and  others.  Co-operative  Test  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics 
,      (Higher  Level).   Co-operative  Test  Division.   Educational  Testing 
Service. 

Hhesire  and  others.  Co-operative  Algebra  Test.  Elementary  Algebra 
Through  Quadratics.   Educational  Testing  Service. 

Darnell  and  others.  Co-operative  Mathematics  Test  for  Grades  7,  8, 
and  9.  Educational  Testing  Service. 

^ong  and  others.  Co-operative  Plane  Geometry  Test.  Educational  Test- 
ing Service. 

prleans.  Algebra  Prognosis  Test:  Revised  Edition.  World. 
Orleans.  Plane  Geometry  Prognosis  Test:  Revised  Edition.  World. 
1  piegs-Clark.    California  Mathematics  Test.    Grades  9-12.  California 
1      Test  Bureau. 
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music— 

Kwalwasser-Ruch.  Test  of  Musical  Accomplishment.  State  Univers 

of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
Kwalwasser-Dykema  (K-D).   Music  Aptitude  Test.   RCA  Victor  ( 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Pan-American  Aptitude  Test.  Pan-American  Instrument  Co.,  ElkhEa 

Ind.  (Instrumental  Aptitude) 
Seashore,  Lewis  and  Saetveit.  The  Seashore  Measures  of  Musical  1 

ent.  RCA  Victor  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Telson-Gretch.  Musical  Aptitude  Test.   Fred  Gretch  Mfg.  Co.,  218 

Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.    (Instrumental  Aptitude) 

READING— 

Greene-Jergensen-Kelly.    Iotua  Silent  Reading   Tests:  New  Ediwi 

(Revised).  Advanced  Test.  World. 
Tiegs-Clark.    California  Reading   Test.    Advanced.    California  Tr 

Bureau. 

SCIENCE— 
Biology — 

Babcock  and  others.    Co-operative  Biology   Test.    Co-operative  1 

Division. .  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Nelson.  Biology  Test.  World. 
Chemistry — 

Anderson.  Chemistry  Test.  World. 

Bickel  and  others.  Co-operative  Chemistry  Test.   Educational  Ter 
Service. 
General  Science — 

Kamby-Pearson.  Co-operative  Science  Test  for  Grades  7,  8,  and  9.. 

operative  Test  Division.  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Read.  General  Science  Test.  World. 
Physics — 

Barlett  and   others.    Co-operative   Physics   Test.  Co-operative 

Division.  Educational  Testing  Service. 
Dunning.  Physics  Test.  World. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES— 

Berg  and  others.   Co-operative  Social  Studies  Test  for  Grades 

and  9.   Co-operative  Test  Division.   Educational  Testing  Se  J 
Berg.  Co-operative  American  History  Test.  Educational  Testing 

ice. 

Crary.  American  History  Test.  World. 
Cummings.  World  History  Test.  World. 

Taylor.  Co-operative  World  History  Test.  Educational  Testing  Se  I 
Wrightstone.  Co-operative  Test  of  Social  Studies  Abilities.  Educa  H 
Testing  Service. 

INTEREST  INVENTORIES— 

Germane.   Vocational  Interest  Inventory.    Silver  Burdett  Compj 
Kuder.  Kuder  Preference  Record.   Science  Research  Associates. 
Lee-Thorpe.  Occupational  Interest  Inventory.  California  Test  B  f 
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ICHANICAL  APTITUDES— 
SRA  Mechanical  Aptitudes.   Science  Research  Associates. 
Likert-Quasha.  Revised  Minnesota  Form  Board.   Psychological  Corpo- 
ration. 

Mac  Quarrie.  Test  of  Mechanical  Ability.  California  Test  Bureau. 
RSONALITY— 

Be.l.    The  Adjustment  Inventory  (Student  Forum).    Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Thorpe-Clark-Tiegs.  California  Test  of  Personality.  Secondary  Series. 
California  Test  Bureau. 

MEASURING  PUPIL  PROGRESS 

ne  Suggestions  for  Improving  Pupil  Progress. 

.  Improve  attendance.  If  there  is  an  attendance  officer,  work 
closely  to  keep  children  in  school.  Visit  homes  and  work 
through  the  P.  T.  A.  to  improve  attendance.  Take  a  care- 

|  ful  census  of  the  community  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  and  get  all  children  enrolled  at  the  very  start. 

.    Help  children  who  have  been  absent  make  up  their  losses. 

.  Improve  teaching.  Study  the  State  bulletins  and  profes- 
sional books.  Consult  the  local  supervisor  and  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  professional  meetings.  Experiment  with  new 
ways  of  teaching. 

.    Diagnose  pupil  difficulties  and  plan  to  overcome  them. 

'     Study  standard  test  results.  Test,  teach,  and  re-test.  Give 

i  remedial  work  where  necessary.  Work  with  small  groups 
within  the  class.  Provide  for  individual  differences.  Make 
curricular  revisions  and  adaptations  where  needed  to  per- 
mit starting  with  the  children  where  they  are. 

.  Study  the  mental  hygiene  problems  in  the  classroom.  Seek 
to  overcome  fear  on  the  part  of  timid  pupils  and  try  to 
correct  poor  attitudes. 

.  Work  co-operatively  with  the  principal  and  with  other 
teachers  'to  develop  better  promotion  policies  and  practices. 
Begin  work  on  this  early  in  the  school  year.  The  following 

!    procedure  is  suggested : 

{     (1)    Study  the  Cumulative  Record  of  each  pupil. 

(2)    Determine  such  facts  concerning  pupil  progress  in 

the  schools  as — 
i  a.    Per  cent  of  failure  by  grades. 

b.    Per  cent  of  failure  by  sex. 
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c.  Per  cent  of  pupils  who  are  over-age  for  tt 
grade. 

d.  Achievement  of  pupils  in  basic  skills  as  mi 
ured  by  standardized  tests. 

e.  Number  and  causes  of  drop-outs  and  age  : 
which  they  occur. 

(3)  Study  theories  of  pupil  progress.  Are  the  progi' 
polices  in  your  school  based  upon  a  theory  in  kee 
with  the  philosophy  of  education  and  the  goals  ^ 
school  is  seeking  to  reach? 

(4)  Formulate  a  progress  policy.  Work  with  the  prr 
pal  and  other  teachers  in  preparing  a  statemeu 
promotion  policies  which  are  to  be  followed  dm 
the  year.  See  "Some  Suggested  Principles"  belo> 

(5)  Try  the  policy  out  for  a  year.  Have  the  prim 
and  a  teacher  in  the  next  highest  grade  review 
promotion  list  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

(6)  Evaluate  the  effect  of  the  policy  and  make  revi: 
where  necessary.  Work  co-operatively  with  othe 
your  school  to  arrive  at  a  fair  appraisal,  h 
careful  study,  suggest  ways  of  improving  the  po> 
and  practices  with  which  you  have  experiment  i 

Some  Suggested  Prinicples  for  Developing  Promotion  Policies 
Practices. 

1.  Standards  for  promotion  should  be  developed  co-o> 
tively  in  each  school  system  by  the  teachers  and  adn  ij 
trators. 

2.  In  developing  standards,  local  groups  should  be  guid<  <j 
the  objectives  of  education,  the  findings  of  research 
suggestions  given  in  publications  of  the  State  Depart  I 
of  Public  Instruction. 

3.  The  teacher  is  best  qualified  to  apply  these  standard? 
the  pupils  in  her  room.  To  eliminate  personal  bias, , 
ever,  the  teacher's  promotions  should  be  reviewed  I 
committee  consisting  of  the  teacher  of  the  childr 
question,  the  teacher  in  the  next  highest  grade,  wh<  j 
probably  receive  most  of  the  children  next  year,  anU 
principal  of  the  school. 

4.  Before  reaching  a  decision  on  a  pupil's  promotion,  a4 I 
factors  that  may  affect  his  future  educational  life  an<  1 1 
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sonal  development  should  be  given  careful  consideration. 
Special  value  should  be  attached  to : 

a.  The  teacher's  judgment  as  to  the  pupil's  ability  to 
work  effectively  with  the  group  in  the  next  higher 
grade. 

b.  The  pupil's  achievement  and  intelligence  as  measured 
by  standardized  tests. 

c.  The  pupil's  age  and  social  development. 

d.  The  teacher's  grades  through  the  year. 

e.  The  child's  mastery  of  fundamental  skills,  particularly 
the  language  skills. 

When  valid  evidence  indicates  that  a  particular  child  may 
have  to  repeat  one  or  more  grades  in  the  elementary  school 
it  is  generally  better  for  the  earlier  grades  to  be  repeated. 
School  standards  should  serve  as  valuable  instruments  for 
the  appraisal  of  pupil  progress ;  they  should  not,  however, 
be  regarded  as  sacred.  Optimum  child  growth  should  be 
the  chief  objective  of  any  pupil  progress  policy. 

LIBRARIES 

atement  of  Philosophy. 

School  libraries  are  a  part  of  the  school  program  that 
should  be  provided  for  every  child. 

Books  for  reference  and  research  and  for  informational 
I  and  recreational  reading  should  be  secured  and  housed  in 

every  school.  A  constantly  changing  book  collection  does 

not  provide  maximum  service,  but  loans  from  a  central 

collection  adds  to  its  variety. 
I  Every  school  should  develop  a  central  organized  school 
;  library. 

E  The  book  collection  in  school  libraries  should  be  composed 
of  titles  selected  from  approved  lists  and  should  approxi- 
mate the  subject  distribution  indicated  in  the  State  stand- 

i  ards  for  accreditation. 

»  The  school  budget  should  regularly  include  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  materials  for  school  libraries.  A 
;  minimum  of  $1.00  per  pupil  is  recommended. 
J  School  librarians  should  be  employed  on  the  same  basis  and 
I  with  similar  qualifications  as  other  school  teachers  and 
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should  be  subject  to  the  local  board  of  education  precis* 

as  in  the  case  of  regular  teachers. 

7.  Any  program  for  library  service  to  schools  from  the  put 
library  should  not  take  the  place  of  school  libraries  dev 
oped  as  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of  education  by  11 
local  and  State  school  program. 

8.  The  development  of  school  libraries  is  the  responsibil! 
of  school  authorities  and  should  not  be  transferred  to  ot]! 
agencies. 

Recommendations  Relative  to  Bookmobile  Service  to  Schools. 

1.  Bookmobile  service  to  schools  should  be  based  on  an  agir 
ment  between  the  school  board  and  the  public  library. 

2.  Service  to  any  school  may  not  count  as  meeting  any  po 
of  book  requirements  for  accrediting  the  school. 

3.  Loans  from  the  bookmobile  should  be  made  to  the  scr^i 
library,  and  the  books  should  be  placed  on  the  shelves- 
the  central  library.  These  books  should  be  circulated  fn 
the  central  library,  just  as  the  other  books  in  the  colled! 
are  circulated. 

4.  School  superintendents  making  financial  agreement  w 
the  public  library  should  know  exactly  what  type  ser^ 
and  the  approximate  number  and  type  of  books  are  aw 
able.  Information  should  be  in  writing.  This  agreem 
should  not  take  the  place  of  funds  for  school  library  s« 
ice  included  in  the  school  budget  by  the  board  of  educat  l 

5.  Bookmobile  service  or  package  loans  are  especially  us ! 
to  small  schools  (those  with  one  to  three  teachers)  wl! 
book  resources  will  necessarily  be  very  limited. 

Books  About  Desirable  Programs  of  School  Library  Service,  j 

Boyd.  Books,  Libraries,  and  You.  1941.  Scribner. 

Douglas.  The  Teacher-Librarian's  Handbook.  2nd  edition.  1949.  Ame  f  ^ 
Library  Association.  [  If; 

Fargo.   The  Library  in  the  School.   4th  edition.   1947.   American  Lil  rj 
Association. 

Fenner.  "Our  Library."  1942.  Day. 

Gardiner  and  Baisden.  Administering  Library  Service  in  the  Elemc  \  I 
School.  1941.  American  Library  Association.  l\ 

Mott  and  Baisden.  The  Children's  Book  on  How  to  Use  Books  and  Libr  <j  jji 
1937.  Scribner.  ! 

N.E.A.  Dept.  of  Elementary  School  Principals.  Elementary  School  Libi  i  ^ 
Today.   1951.  National  Education  Association. 
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jvold.  Audio-Visual  School  Library  Service.  1949.  American  Library 
Association. 

raven  and  Hall-Quest.  Library  Guidance  for  Teachers.  1941.  Wiley, 
raven  and  Hall-Quest.    Teaching  Through  the  Elementary  School  Li- 
brary. 1947.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

i  order  to  know  the  procedures  recommended  for  North 
olina  school  libraries,  every  superintendent,  principal,  school 
arian,  and  school  library  should  have  available  a  copy  of  the 
th  Carolina  School  Library  Handbook,  4th  edition,  Publica- 
No.,  197,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, 
each.  This  handbook  lists  names  of  some  recommended 
ers  who  handle  library  books  or  supplies,  magazines,  lists, 
idards  for  accreditation,  and  other  pertinent  data, 

phasing  Library  Materials. 

hools  which  rent  supplementary  readers  for  elementary 
ols  and  textbooks  for  high  schools  from  the  Division  of  Text- 
s,  State  Board  of  Education,  and  are  on  a  self-supporting 
are  eligible  through  the  local  superintendent  to  purchase 
ry  books  with  accumulated  funds.  The  purchases  are  to  be 
kted  from  the  Library  Book  Catalogue  issued  by  the  Division 
extbooks.  The  superintendent  of  each  eligible  administrative 
is  notified  regarding  funds  for  his  unit.  Books  should  be 
red  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

^proved  lists  for  the  selection  of  library  books  for  accredited 
ols  are  named  in  the  sections  of  this  bulletin  concerned  with 
edited  schools.  Library  books  to  be  paid  for  with  local  funds 
3e  ordered  from  any  reliable  jobber.  Requests  for  bids  fre- 
tly  result  in  better  discounts. 

hools  are  urged  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  to  get  authori- 
se evaluations  of  any  set  of  books  before  purchasing  it.  The 
ry  collection  should  be  composed  largely  of  individual  titles 
iT  than  of  sets  of  books.  Sets  which  are  recommended  for 
Average  school  library  are  named  in  the  library  lists  prepared 
he  State  School  Library  Adviser. 

inscriptions  to  magazines  should  be  placed  through  a  reli- 
J«i  dealer,  such  as  those  named  in  the  sections  on  accredited 
ibis  in  this  bulletin.  Experience  shows  that  many  of  these 
ilrs  give  considerably  better  discounts  if  bids  are  asked  and 
I  ^  orders  for  the  entire  administrative  unit  are  placed  at  one 
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The  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract  has  arranged  c 
tracts  with  certain  dealers  for  the  purchase  of  library  suppl ; 
such  as  cards,  pockets,  mending  materials.  Contracts  have  1 
been  made  for  the  rebinding  of  library  books.   (See  No.  52 
No.  346  in  the  State  Contract  Book.) 

AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

General  Philosophy. 

Each  material  used  in  the  instructional  program  has  its  (( 
contribution  to  make  to  the  development  of  desirable  child 
havior  patterns.  Many  of  our  audio-visual  materials  are  old 
have  played  an  important  part  in  our  class  activities  and  instn 
tional  techniques  for  many  years.  A  few,  such  as  television, , 
so  new  that  they  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage  in  many  ail 
of  the  nation.  All  of  the  older  materials  and  the  newer  || 
which  show  promise  should  be  used  in  extending  the  schc 
curriculum  materials  and  in  enriching  instruction. 

The  use  of  a  particular  material  should  stem  from  a  need  i 
arises  in  the  study  of  a  unit  of  work.  The  good  teacher  willl 
termine  where  and  when  certain  materials  and  techniques^ 
add  most  to  the  experiences  which  the  students  will  have  and  i 
meanings  which  will  be  derived.  This  teacher  will  use  a  van 
of  instructional  materials,  because  she  is  convinced  that: 
students  need  a  wide  range  of  experiences  in  order  to  carrr 
their  problem  solving.  In  addition  to  textbooks  and  suppleir: 
ary  reading  materials,  she  will  use  motion  pictures,  filmstt 
charts,  transcriptions,  globes,  school  journeys  and  other  aul 
visual  materials  and  techniques.  She  has  discovered  that  ei 
tive  use  of  available  auditory  and  visual  materials  will : 

1.  Increase  initial  learning. 

2.  Increase  the  permanency  of  learning. 

3.  Give  greater  meaning  to  experiences. 

4.  Help  to  overcome  verbalism. 

5.  Help  the  slower  learner. 

6.  Stimulate  further  learning  activities. 

7.  Help  to  build  vocabulary. 

8.  Increase  the  scope  of  learning. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teachers  and  administrators  J 
unit  become  familiar  with  this  philosophy  as  it  is  present* 
books,  such  as  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching  by  Datf  | 
Audio-Visual  Methods  of  Instruction,  the  48th  Yearbook  o  j1 
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tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  If  wide  and  effec- 
3  use  is  to  be  obtained  from  these  materials,  the  teachers  and 
ainistrators  must  understand  the  reasons  for  using  them  and 
st  incorporate  into  their  philosophy  these  newer  aspects  of 
ching. 

►blems  Individual  Schools  Will  Face. 

tefore  extensive  use  of  audio-visual  materials  is  made  in  indi- 
ual  schools,  a  program  must  be  formulated  as  a  result  of  joint 
ming  sesions  by  the  teacher  and  principal  in  the  school  and 
he  administrative  unit  as  a  whole.  This  program  should  arise 
)ugh  the  expressions  of  needs  by  the  teachers,  by  the  students, 
the  parents  and  by  the  administration.  This  program  will 
b  into  account  the  finances  of  the  school  and  administrative 
:,  the  first  materials  to  purchase,  the  best  arrangement  for 
rimum  use  of  evaluation  of  materials,  materials  which  indi- 
lal  schools  will  purchase,  and  those  which  will  be  funished 

centralized  audio-visual  program  is  established  in  the  unit, 
iddition  to  these,  consideration  must  be  given  to  in-service 
ning  of  the  teachers,  since  many  have  had  little  opportunity 
he  past  to  use  some  of  the  newer  materials.  If  there  is  a 
srmined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  set  up  the 
rram  on  a  county  or  city  wide  basis,  many  of  the  problems 
he  individual  schools  will  be  partially  solved.  Each  school 

then  see  its  part  in  the  overall  program  and  will  be  better 

to  plan  its  work. 

here  are  several  characteristics  of  audio-visual  materials 
:h  tend  to  slow  their  introduction  into  the  classroom  instruc- 
al  program : 

Many  of  the  materials  are  expensive. 

Some  of  the  materials  require  projection. 

Teachers  are  unable  to  acquire  the  right  materials  at  the 

right  time. 

IFor  effective  use  of  some  of  the  materials,  rooms  must  be 
partially  darkened  or  some  other  modification  of  building 
must  be  made. 

i    Many  teachers  have  had  little  or  no  training  in  the  proper 
use  of  the  materials. 

'iese  characteristics  might  make  the  situation  appear  to  be 
Kthat  cannot  be  overcome.  This  will  not  be  true  if  there  is 
-operative  planning,  and  if  there  is  interest  and  enthusiasm 
l  jie  part  of  the  teachers  and  administrators. 
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A  school  might  ask  what  some  of  the  specific  problems  wl 
The  following  are  ones  for  which  answers  must  be  found  ilf 
school  is  to  have  a  program  which  will  function  smoothly, 
discussion  which  continues  will  not  give  answers  to  all  of  t 

1.  Shall  a  16  mm  sound  movie  projector  be  purchased? 

2.  Can  an  adequate  number  of  sound  and  silent  moving^' 
tures  be  obtained  ? 

3.  If  the  only  motion  pictures  a  school  can  obtain  are 
sponsored  ones,  will  it  be  better  to  buy  a  filmstrip  and; 
projector  or  an  opaque  projector? 

4.  Shall  the  school  buy  a  wire  or  tape  recorder? 

5.  Where  shall  the  materials  be  stored  and  who  will  tb 
sponsible  for  them? 

6.  What  type  of  record  player  and  records  should  be 
chased  ? 

7.  How  shall  the  school  decide  upon  the  filmstrips  m 
purchase  ? 

8.  Should  sponsored  materials  be  used? 

9.  What  are  some  good  sources  of  free  materials? 

10.  Where  can  sound  or  silent  motion  pictures  be  obtaine  1 
rental  basis? 

11.  Should  the  school  try  to  provide  facilities  in  the  indi  I 
rooms  for  use  of  the  projected  materials  or  should  1 
be  an  audio-visual  room? 

12.  What  can  the  school  do  to  make  sure  that  the  mavi 
will  be  properly  used? 

13.  What  kind  of  in-service  training  can  be  carried  on  i 
school? 

Most  of  the  schools  should  have  an  audio-visual  co-orc  i 
who  will  be  responsible  for  organizing  the  program  in  the  t 
and  who  will  be  able  to  give  assistance  to  the  teachers.  T 1  [ 
ordinator  might  be  the  principal,  the  librarian,  or  one  j 
other  teachers.  The  selection  should  be  based  on  the  foil  I 
points : 

1.  Interest  in  the  audio-visual  field. 

2.  Training  in  the  field. 

3.  Philosophy  which  promotes  the  use  of  the  materia  l  I 

4.  Ability  to  work  co-operatively  with  other  teachers.  [ 

This  person,  in  an  ideal  situation,  would  have  one  o:  i 
free  periods  to  carry  out  the  duties  that  are  essential  if  t  A 
gram  is  to  function  properly.  Actually  this  is  not  posfN 
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y  of  the  schools.  The  other  alternative  is  to  relieve  this 
her  of  extra  duties  so  this  time  can  be  spent  on  the  audio- 
al  program. 

l  some  schools  the  library  is  used  as  the  center  for  the  storage 
distribution  of  materials.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  then  proper 
rision  should  be  made  for  handling  these  materials  in  this 
L  This  means  that  additional  space  will  be  necessary,  the 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  materials  to  be  handled.  No 
ifications  are  given  here  for  such  a  center  but  the  following 
Id  be  considered  in  planning  for  one : 

What  materials  and  equipment  will  the  school  purchase 
or  rent? 

How  much  material  will  be  at  the  school  most  of  the  time  ? 

Can  the  previewing  space  be  darkened  ? 

Can  the  area  be  well  ventilated? 

Will  teachers  have  easy  access  to  the  center? 

school  should  have  useful  information  about  the  various 
liines  and  materials  it  might  purchase  or  rent.  The  follow- 
iiscussion  does  not  thoroughly  cover  the  field. 

Recorders.  In  a  survey  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
is  found  that  schools  indicated  a  four  to  one  preference  for 
netic  recorders  over  disk  recorders.  Tape  recorders  were 
erred  over  wire  recorders  two  to  one.  Disk  recorders  ranked 
I 

tape  recorder  should  have  two  speeds :  7V&  inches  per  second 
13%  inches  per  second.  At  a  speed  of  7^  inches  per  second 
fidelity  is  high  and  will  be  excellent  for  recording  music.  At 
ispeed  a  7  inch  tape  will  record  an  hour  program.  At  a  speed 
p4  inches  per  second,  the  fidelity  is  not  as  high  but  will  re- 
|  speech  well  and  a  7  inch  tape  at  this  speed  will  record  for 
thours.  The  cost  for  such  a  machine  will  vary  from  $100  to 
for  school  use. 

Slide  and  Filmstrip  Machines.  Since  this  machine  is  much 
r  in  cost  than  some  of  the  others,  many  schools  can  have 
than  one.  The  first  machine  which  is  purchased  should  be 
al  purpose  one  which  handles  both  slides  and  filmstrips. 
Ittional  machines  might  be  only  of  the  filmstrip  type,  since 
iost  is  lower.  The  decision  on  the  type  to  buy  will  rest  upon 
i^ieeds  of  the  teachers  and  the  availability  of  materials. 
la  projector  of  this  type  should  have  a  power  of  at  least  300 
All  projectors  are  not  equipped  with  a  cooling  fan  and 
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a  teacher  might  wish  to  leave  a  slide  or  filmstrip  frame  on 
machine  for  ten  to  twenty  minutes.  In  this  case  it  will  be  nee 
sary  to  have  a  projector  wrhich  will  not  ruin  the  slide  beca; 
of  heat.  If  it  takes  a  projector  with  a  fan  to  do  this,  then  t\ 
is  the  type  to  purchase. 

Simplicity  of  operation  is  another  factor  to  take  into  con 
eration.  If  a  machine  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  cha  i 
from  the  use  of  lilmstrips  to  slides,  then  a  different  make  shco 
be  purchased.  No  extra  burden  should  be  placed  on  the  teac 
by  giving  her  a  complicated  gadget.  These  machines  cost  fir 
$50  to  $125. 

3.    Motion  Picture  Projector,  16mm  sound.  There  is  no  qiii 
tion  as  to  wThether  a  motion  picture  projector  should  be  silen  t 
sound — buy  only  a  sound  projector.  A  silent  film  can  always? 
shown  on  a  sound  projector  but  not  vice-versa.   Most  of 
films  being  made  for  school  use  are  sound  and  are  for  16 
projectors. 

There  is  one  question  which  needs  to  be  answered  before 
type  of  projector  can  be  determined:  Is  it  to  be  used  exclusit 
in  classroom  or  will  it  be  used  in  larger  areas  such  as  the  a 
torium?  The  reason  for  raising  this  question  is  that  two  tj 
of  projectors  are  being  made,  a  classroom  model  and  a  lar 
size.  In  some  machines  the  only  difference  is  the  size  of 
speaker,  6"  for  classroom  and  10"  for  auditorium.  Some  ci 
panies  make  two  separate  models,  a  lightweight  for  the  ell 
room  and  the  large  size  for  auditorium  use.  Most  schools 
use  the  projector  in  both  the  classroom  and  larger  areas ;  thi 
fore  the  amplifier  should  have  enough  power  to  enable  the  so> 
to  be  clearly  heard  in  the  larger  area.  Generally  the  classrn 
model  is  not  satisfactory  for  auditorium  use.  Before  the  ]f 
chase  of  a  machine,  try  it  in  the  auditorium  with  the  stunj 
ho&y  seated,  so  that  a  true  picture  of  its  performance  can1 
obtained.  The  following  are  other  points  to  consider  when  p  s 
ning  to  buy  a  motion  picture  projector  : 

a.  Does  it  have  at  least  a  750  watt  lamp? 

b.  Is  the  power  output  for  the  speaker  5-10  watts  for  cl  J 
room  size  and  10-20  watts  for  auditorium  size? 

c.  Are  the  reel  arms  of  sufficient  length  to  accomodate 
1,600  ft.  reel? 

d.  Is  the  threading  simple? 

e.  Is  the  machine  easily  portable? 
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i    Is  the  machine  easily  serviced? 
.    Is  there  a  pilot  light? 

'he  cost  will  vary  from  $300  to  $550,  depending  upon  the  type 
ired. 

.  Record  Players.  For  most  purposes  the  record  player 
uld  operate  at  three  speeds — 33  Vs  rpm,  45  rpm  and  78  rpm. 
nicrogroove  head  is  recommended.  One  point  which  is  very 
lortant  and  is  often  overlooked  is  whether  or  not  the  record 
rer  will  handle  16"  transcriptions.  These  transcriptions  are 
red  at  33!/3  rpm,  but  not  all  record  players  operating  at  this 
3d  will  accomodate  the  transcriptions.  This  machine  costs 
n  $100  to  $200. 

.  Selecting  Filmstrips  for  Purchase.  This  type  of  material 
/ithin  the  means  of  most  schools  and  generally  should  be  in 
school  rather  than  in  a  county  or  city  library.  Since  there 
so  many  filmstrips  on  the  market,  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
w  which  ones  to  purchase.  Criteria  such  as  the  following 
iild  be  used  by  a  school  in  evaluating  and  selecting  filmstrips 
(purchase : 

i    All  filmstrips  are  to  be  previewed  before  purchase. 

,    The  pictures  should  be  well  organized,  so  that  one  or  more 
important  concepts  are  clearly  ilustrated. 
Subject  matter  should  correlate  with  specific  unit  of  work 
or  in  the  area  in  which  its  use  is  being  considered. 

'    Color  is  to  be  used  only  where  it  makes  a  definite  contri- 
bution, as  in  nature  study. 

'    Photography  should  be  clear  and  each  picture  should  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  subject. 
A  teacher's  manual,  well  prepared,  should  accompany  each 
filmstrip. 

.    Consultants  for  the  filmstrips  should  be  outstanding  in 
their  fields. 

Unfortunately  there  have  been  many  filmstrips  produced  in 
int  years  which  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  instruc- 
pjal  program.  There  are  many  examples  of  content  inaccuracy, 
:ft|d"  color  and  a  tendency  to  consider  the  filmstrip  an  assemb- 
g  of  unrelated  still  pictures.  Use  care  before  you  "snap  up" 
1  of  the  so-called  "bargains"  which  are  flooding  the  market. 

Using  Free,  Sponsored  Motion  Pictures.  The  question  con- 
r  ously  arises  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  sponsored  films  in 
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school  instructional  programs.  Since  public  schools  serve  the 
interest  of  all  people,  instructional  material  should  be  free  of  the 
influence  of  special  interest  groups.  Many  of  the  films  being 
produced  by  industrial  concerns  and  by  various  agencies  do  have 
significant  instructional  values.  But  at  the  same  time  they  fur- 
ther the  interest  of  the  sponsor  in  varying  degrees.  No  school 
can  develop  an  adequate  audio-visual  program  if  it  uses  only 
sponsored  material.  When  a  film  of  this  type  is  previewed  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  or  other  responsible  persons  for  possible 
use  in  the  school,  two  points  should  be  considered. 

a.  Will  the  film  provide  valuable  information  that  the  student 
cannot  obtain  from  other  classroom  work? 

b.  Is  the  educational  value  of  the  film  great  enough,  so  that 
the  sponsor's  interest  is  of  little  significance? 

Several  sources  of  free  films  which  might  be  used  to  advan- 
tage are :  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  4800 
Forbes  St.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. ;  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Region  2,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  and  the 
Vocational  Film  Library,  State  College,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The 
Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Swain  Hall,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  also 
carries  some  of  these  sponsored  films. 

There  are  two  publications  which  should  prove  to  be  of  value 
to  the  administrator :  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films  and  Educa- 
tors Guide  to  Free  Slide-films.  The  cost  for  the  first  one  is  $6.00 
and  the  second  is  $3.00.  The  address  is  Educators  Progress  Serv- 
ice, Box  497,  Randolph,  Wisconsin. 

7.  Providing  Facilities  for  the  Use  of  Projectors.  The  most 
effective  use  of  projected  material  will  be  obtained  when  it  is 
used  in  the  classroom,  and  not  in  the  auditorium  or  specialized 
audio-visual  room.  To  do  this  means  that  certain  facilities 
should  be  in  the  room:  means  for  darkening,  electrical  outlets 
and  good  ventilation.  Although  modern  projectors  are  much 
more  efficient  than  the  older  ones  and  even  though  screens  are 
better,  a  convenient  means  for  darkening  the  room  should  be 
provided.  On  the  north  side  of  a  building,  Venetian  blinds  might 
cut  out  enough  light  so  that  certain  types  of  projectors  can  be 
used.  If  there  is  direct  sunlight,  Venetian  blinds  will  not  elemi- 
nate  enough  of  the  light.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  draw 
drapes  will  prove  most  effective.  These  can  be  made  either  of 
cotton  or  other  fibers,  or  of  plastic.  In  hanging  the  drapes  the 
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j  traverse  rods  should  be  placed  far  enough  from  the  window,  so 
that  air  will  circulate  under  the  drapes  and  into  the  room. 
Electrical  outlets  should  be  placed  in  the  room  so  that  it  will 
;  not  be  necessary  to  use  an  extension  cord.  In  order  to  determine 
;  more  accurately  where  the  outlets  should  be,  one  should  obtain 
j  information  about  the  size  of  image  produced  by  a  particular 
I  lens  at  a  specified  distance.  For  example,  a  2^"  lens  on  a  16mm 
i  movie  projector  will  form  an  image  5  feet  wide  at  a  distance  of 
j  30  feet. 

An  Audio-Visual  Program  in  an  Administrative  Unit. 

Many  of  the  important  phases  of  this  program  can  be  organ- 
ized around  the  4  R's  of  audio-visual  education  as  outlined  by  the 
Audio- Visual  Education  Association  of  California:  RIGHT  ma- 
terials and  equipment  get  to  the  RIGHT  place  at  the  RIGHT 
time  and  are  used  in  the  RIGHT  way.  If  these  4  R's  are  to  be 
achieved  by  a  county  or  city  administrative  unit,  a  well-organized 
department  must  be  developed. 

One  of  the  problems  which  the  units  will  face  is  that  of  financ- 
ing. In  this  discussion  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  how 
much  money  should  be  spent  per  child,  per  teacher  or  any  other 
basis.  The  following  are  items  which  have  to  be  considered  in 
planning  the  budget  for  a  year : 

1.  Salaries  for  director  and  any  clerical  help  that  is  needed. 

2.  Operating  expenses  for  publication  of  bulletins,  distribu- 
tion of  materials  and  equipment,  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  materials,  production  of  simple  materials, 
charges  for  space,  utilities  and  insurance ; 

3.  Capital  outlay  for  equipment,  office,  storage,  transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Unless  an  adequate  amount  is  allocated  each  year  for  the 
audio-visual  program  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  organization 
to  carry  on  its  work  in  an  efficient  manner.  This  does  not  mean 
that  an  audio-visual  department  cannot  function  well  unless  it 
has  a  large  appropriation.  It  does  mean  that  a  steady  source  of 
income  is  necessary  and  that  wise  decisions  must  be  reached  on 
the  expenditure  of  the  money. 

In  order  to  begin  an  audio-visual  program  a  director  must 
be  selected  who  will  devote  full  or  part  time  to  the  work.  His 
responsibilities  will  be  many  and  varied  and  upon  his  shoulders 
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will  rest  to  a  great  extent  the  success  or  failure  of  the  program. 
Some  of  the  qualifications  of  the  director  are: 

1.  Should  be  familiar  with  the  curriculum  from  grades  1 
to  12. 

2.  Should  be  familiar  with  techniques  of  teaching  at  the1 
various  grade  levels. 

3.  Should  have  several  years  of  successful  teaching  experi- 
ence. 

4.  Should  have  specific  training  in  the  field  of  audio-visual  I 
materials  and  techniques. 

5.  Should  have  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  audio-visual; 
techniques. 

6.  Should  be  familiar  with  the  various  materials,  such  as 
films,  filmstrips,  maps,  globes,  records,  transcripts,  etc. 

7.  Should  have  a  broad  educational  background. 

Questions  might  be  asked  relative  to  the  high  qualications  for 
the  director.  These  can  be  best  answered  by  examining  the 
duties  of  the  audio-visual  director  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  department.  The  following  list  gives  a  number  of  these. 

1.  Must  organize  a  center  of  audio-visual  materials. 

2.  Should  assist  the  superintendent  in  preparing  the  budget. 

3.  Should  supervise  the  expenditure  of  money  for  various 
audio-visual  items. 

4.  Should  work  with  superintendent,  board  of  education, 
principals,  supervisors,  teachers  and  architects  in  plan- 
ning for  the  use  of  these  materials  in  new  buildings  and 
in  old  buildings  which  are  to  be  remodeled. 

5.  Should  promote  good  public  relations. 

6.  Should  promote  an  in-service  teacher  education  program 
with  the  assistance  of  superintendent,  supervisors,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

7.  Should  consult  with  teachers  regarding  the  procuring  and 
utilization  of  materials. 

8.  Should  issue  information  to  schools  on  the  materials  avail- 
able. 

9.  Should  work  closely  with  the  administration,  teachers  and 
others  concerned  on  the  selection  and  purchasing  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment. 

10.    Must  set  up  and  maintain  the  library  of  materials. 
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11.  Should  plan  an  efficient  system  of  requisitioning  and  dis- 
tribution. 

12.  Should  provide  for  maintenance  of  equipment  and  materi- 
als. 

13.  Should  keep  certain  necessary  records. 

14.  Should  produce  certain  materials,  such  as  slides  and  film- 
strips,  and  encourage  others  to  assist  in  this  creative 
work. 

15.  Should  arrange  for  committees  of  teachers  to  preview  and 
make  recommendations  regarding  the  acquiring  of  films, 
filmstrips,  etc. 

16.  Should  arrange  for  experimental  work  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  use  in  a  particular  grade  or 
unit  of  work. 

17.  Should  organize  the  audio-visual  program,  so  that  it  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  instructional  program. 

18.  Should  provide  those  services  which  will  enable  teachers 
to  make  full  use  of  community  resources. 

19.  Should  prepare  teachers'  manuals,  guides  or  handbooks 
for  using  certain  films,  filmstrips,  transcriptions,  and  so 
on. 

20.  Should  make  professional  materials  available  to  teachers. 

21.  Should  develop  materials  which  will  interpret  the  school's 
program  to  the  lay  public. 

One  of  the  difficult  problems  to  be  faced  by  the  audio-visual 
director  and  superintendent  in  a  county  administrative  unit  is 
that  of  method  of  requisition  and  distribution  of  materials.  An 
important  point  to  consider  in  this  is:  Can  the  teacher  requisi- 
tion material  in  a  simple  manner  and  be  assured  of  having  it  on 
the  day  when  it  is  needed? 

There  is  no  "cure-all"  which  can  be  used  by  the  audio-visual 
director  and  superintendent  to  make  this  system  perfect.  There 
are  several  things  which  can  be  done  to  make  the  situation  bet- 
Iter.  An  adequate  amount  of  material  is  one  of  the  first  essentials. 
If  a  small  collection  of  materials  is  spread  over  the  entire  curric- 
ulum, teachers  will  have  difficulty  in  getting  them  when  they 
are  needed.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  if  an  administrative 
unit  does  not  have  much  money  to  invest  in  the  inauguration  of 
its  program,  it  concentrate  either  on  the  elementary  school,  the 
high  school,  or  on  certain  subject  areas.  This  means  that  fewer 
teachers  will  need  the  material  at  any  given  time. 
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With  one  specific  material,  the  motion  picture  film,  another  J 
point  needs  to  be  considered.  How  many  prints  of  a  particular  [ 
film  should  be  purchased?  This  question  can  be  answered  by 
anticipating  the  number  of  teachers  who  will  probably  use  it 
and  by  knowing  the  number  of  times  per  year  that  it  is  practical 
to  book  a  print.   Reliable  figures  show  that  one  print  can  be 
booked  at  the  maximum  of  20  times  a  year.  Some  systems  say ' 
that  12-15  bookings  are  all  that  should  be  expected. 

In  order  for  teachers  to  make  the  maximum  and  most  efficient  j 
use  of  the  materials,  a  system  should  be  planned  so  that  they  can  i 
send  in  requisitions  not  more  than  ten  days  in  advance  of  the1 
anticipated  time  of  use.  Also  some  provision  should  be  made  j 
for  emergency  booking.  To  carry  out  this  type  of  service  the 
audio-visual  director  will  need  to  have  information  from  the 
teachers  on  their  anticipated  use.  With  this  information  on  hand 
he  can  furnish  all  of  the  schools  with  enough  data  so  that  the 
teachers  can  receive  materials  within  a  ten  day  period. 

The  following  is  a  plan  which  is  used  by  a  county  administra- 
tive unit  for  the  requisition  and  distribution  of  films : 

1.  Each  school  has  an  audio-visual  co-ordinator  who  handles  : 
all  of  the  requests  from  the  teachers  and  supplies  themi 
with  information  which  they  need. 

2.  Each  school  has  a  complete  catalog  on  the  films  in  the  1 
central  library. 

3.  Each  teacher  who  wishes  to  use  a  film  fills  out  a  standard  I 
requisition  form,  basing  her  selection  upon  the  knowledge  ij 
which  she  has  of  the  film  and  the  contribution  it  will  make  J 
to  her  work. 

4.  The  school  co-ordinator  collects  all  of  the  requests  and 
sends  them  to  the  central  office  not  later  than  Wednesday  $ 
before  the  week  of  desired  use. 

5.  Films  are  distributed  on  Monday  by  the  county  service  I 
truck  and  by  teachers  who  live  in  the  town  where  the  1 
central  office  is  located. 

6.  The  audio-visual  co-ordinator  in  the  school  arranges  the 
films,  projectors  and  screens  or  movable  tables  so  that  j| 
the  teachers  can  use  the  films  with  a  minimum  waste  of  ! 
time.  1 1 

7.  The  films  stay  in  the  school  until  Friday  afternoon  at  | 
which  time  they  are  collected  by  the  co-ordinator  and  sent 
to  the  central  office  by  the  same  delivery  service. 
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Since  this  illustrates  a  plan  used  by  a  county  unit,  all  of  the 
problems  on  delivery  will  not  be  faced  by  city  units.  Delivery 
in  the  city  will  usually  be  a  simple  matter. 

The  diagram  on  page  181  shows  in  graphic  form  the  points 
discussed  above. 

Another  problem  which  should  be  worked  on  co-operatively 
in  an  administrative  unit  is  that  of  evaluation  and  selection  oil 
materials  for  purchase,  rent-to-own  or  for  rent.  Educationail 
purposes  as  determined  by  the  philosophy  of  the  teachers  and  oil 
the  school  should  be  the  real  basis  for  the  selection.  These  pur- 
poses will  form  the  nucleus  from  which  evaluative  criteria  will! 
be  developed. 

The  following  are  several  points  to  keep  in  mind  in  the  evalu- 
ation of  these  materials: 

1.  Will  the  material  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the* 
instructional  program? 

2.  In  comparison  with  other  materials,  is  it  the  best? 

3.  Can  a  teacher  use  it  without  a  lot  of  extra  training? 

4.  Should  the  material  be  a  part  of  the  central  audio-visua 
library  or  of  the  school  audio-visual  library? 

5.  What  are  the  reactions  of  the  evaluating  committees? 

6.  What  are  the  reactions  of  students  in  classroom  use? 

On  this  page  is  given  one  type  of  evaluation  sheet  to  use  with 
motion  pictures.  Similar  ones  should  be  constructed  by  the 
administrative  units,  taking  into  account  the  remarks  in  this 
discussion  and  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  the  unit. 


FILM  EVALUATION  SHEET 

Film  Title  Producer  

Previewed  by  Grade  and/or  subject  taught  

I.    Technical  qualities  (check  all)  : 

Photography    good          fair   poor, 

B.    Sound    good         fair   poor. 

C    Composition    good         fair   poor 

II.    Content  (check  all)  : 

A.  Up-to-date    good          fair   poor 

B.  Accurate      g00d  _- _  fair   poor 

C.  Answers  questions    good         fair   poor 

D.  Raises  questions    good          fair   poor, 

E.  Presents  additional  facts    good         fair   poor. 

F.  Develops  specific  concepts    good         fair   poor. 

G.  Develops  desirable  attitudes  and 

appreciation    g00d          fair   poor. 
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III.  Use  of  film  (check  one  or  more)  : 

A.  For  introducing  unit    good         fair   poor  

B.  For  presenting  material  during  study 

of  unit    good         fair   poor  

C.  For  summarizing    good         fair   poor  

D.  For  presenting  materials  difficult  for 

teacher  to  present    good         fair   poor  

IV.  Appropriateness  to  grade  level  and/or  subject  (check  all)  : 

A.  Scene  length    good         fair   poor  

B.  Rate  of  speech    good         fair   poor  

C.  Vocabulary    good         fair   poor  

D.  Amount  of  detail    good         fair   poor  

E.  Treatment  of  subject  matter    good         fair   poor  

F.  Transition  between  scenes    good         fair   poor  

Comments :   

Bibliography. 

Profesional  Materials 

Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Techniques  by  James  S.  Kinder. 

American  Book  Company,  New  York,  1950. 
Audio-Visual  Materials  of  Instruction.  Forty-eighth  year- 
book, Part  I  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
37,  Illinois,  1949. 
Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Teaching  by  Edgar  Dale.  The 

Dryden  Press,  386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  1946. 
Audio-Visual  Materials  and  Methods  in  the  Social  Studies, 
William  H.  Hartley,  Editor.  Eighteenth  yearbook  of 
the  National  Council  for  Social  Studies,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1947. 
Names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  16  mm  sound 
motion  picture  projectors  and  their  distributors  in 
North  Carolina. 
Ampro  Corporation  (Ampro),  2839  Northwestern  Avenue, 
Chicago  18,  111.   Carolina  Film  Service,  1619  Phem 
Avenue,  New  Bern,  N.  C. ;  The  Camera  House,  80  Hay- 
wood St.,  Asheville,  N.  C. ;  Standard  Theatre  Supply, 
215  E.  Washington  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  National 
School  Supply  Co.,  14  Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
DeVry  Corporation  (DeVry)  111  Armitage  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago 14,  Illinois.  Theatre  Equipment  Supply  Co.,  220 
South  Popular  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
National  Mineral  Company  (Natco),  2628  North  Pulaski 
Road,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Carolina  School  Services,  311 
Glenwood  Avenue,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Christian  Film  Serv- 
ice, 1302  East  4th  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Victor  Animatograph  Corporation   (Victor),  Davenport, 
Iowa.  National  School  Supply  Co.,  14  Glenwood  Ave- 
nue, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Bell  and  Howell  Co.  (Filmsound) ,  1801  Larchmont  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Southern  School  Supply,  108  Southti 

Harrington  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  (Kodascope),  Rochester,  New 

York.  Christian  Film  Service,  1302  East  4th  Street 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  (RCA)  RCA  Victor  Division 

Camden,  New  Jersey.    Radio  Electronics  Company, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.   Christian  Film  Service,  13022 

East  4th  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Names  and  Addresses  of  some  of  the  companies  producing^ 
films,  filmstrips  and  slides. 

Curriculum  Films,  Inc.,  RKO  Building,  Radio  City,  New 

York  20,  New  York. 
Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,, 

Wilmette,  Illinois. 
Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11: 

Michigan. 

Popular  Science  Publishing  Company,  Audio-Visual  Divi- 

sion,  353  4th  Avenue,  New  York  10. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago 

Illinois. 

Young  America  Films,  Inc,.  18  East  41st  St.,  New  York  17/, 
N.  Y. 

Sources  of  Free  and  Rental  Films: 

3U&U  U.  S.  Government  Films  (catalog)  Obtain  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Price:  70  cents. 

Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges,  Churches,  and  Adult' 
Study  Groups  (catalog)  Obtain  from  Bureau  of  Visual  1 
Education,  Swain  Hall,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Film  Catalog.  Vocational  Film  Library,  State  College,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Health  Education  Visual  Aids  (catalog)  North  Carolina! 
State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Films  of  North  Carolina: 

Tar  Heel  Family.  Produced  by  the  North  Carolina  Re- 
source-Use Education  Commission.  Obtain  loan  copies 
from  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Public  Health 
or  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Purchase  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Cost  $125.00. 

The  Tar  Heel  State.  Produced  by  the  State  Advertising 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
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velopment.  Requests  for  booking  should  be  addressed 
to :  Film  Library,  Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  A  fee  of  70 
cents  covers  cost  of  services,  insurance  and  outgoing 
postage.  Return  postage  is  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

Variety  Vacationland.  Produced  by  the  State  Advertising 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. Secure  movie  in  same  manner  as  for  The 
Tar  Heel  State. 

Tar  Heel  Wildlife.  Produced  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Send  requests  to  Educational  Division, 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Recipient  pays  return  postage. 

Radio  Programs  on  North  Carolina: 

The  Silent  Siren.  A  series  of  13  documentary  radio  pro- 
grams on  the  development  of  the  natural,  social  and 
human  resources  of  North  Carolina.  Produced  by  the 
Resource-Use  Education  Commission.  Secure  these 
records,  78  rpm,  from  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, Raleigh,  N.  C.  Cost  $75.00  per  set  of  13. 

Magazines: 

Educational  Screen.  64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
See  and  Hear.  See  and  Hear  Magazine,  812  N.  Dearborn 

St.,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
Film  News.    Educational  Film  Library  Association,  45 

Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  New  York. 

Other  sources  of  information: 

Educational  Film  Guide.  Published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  950  University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  New 
York. 

Filmstrip  Guide.  Published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
950  University  Avenue,  New  York  52,  New  York. 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films.  Obtain  from:  Educators 
Progress,  Service,  Box  497,  Randolph,  Wisconsin.  Cost : 
$6.00. 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slidefilms.  Obtain  from:  Educa- 
tors Progress  Service,  Box  497,  Randolph,  Wisconsin. 
Cost  $13.00. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  Recordings  of  Selected  Radio  Pro- 
grams from  Cavalcade  of  America  Series.  Available 
from  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 

Catalog  of  Radio  Recordings.  A  transcription  service  for 
schools.  Secure  catalog  from  the  Federal  Radio  Edu- 
cation Committee,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of 
Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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RESOURCE  USE  AND  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 

Objectives  of  Resource-Use  Education. 

Resource-Use  Education  is  designed  to  increase  the  effective 
ness  of  the  educational  program  in  dealing  with  the  problem 
and  total  development  of  the  pupils,  the  school,  the  community 
and  the  natural  resources. 

The  natural,  social  and  human  resources  are  so  interrelate' 
that  no  one  course  can  satisfactorily  include  all  the  problem 
which  are  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  living  and  the  de 
velopment  of  the  three  type  of  resources.  This  means  that  unit; 
and  projects  are  required  which  cut  across  subject  matter  areas 
It  also  means  that  teachers  of  science,  social  studies,  English 
home  economics,  agriculture,  and  mathematics  can  work  ceo 
operatively  in  designing  a  program  which  will  fit  particula 
situations. 

The  State  is  so  varied  that  individual  materials  are  neede 
for  problems  in  a  particular  area.  Resource  agencies  and  peopl 
in  each  of  the  areas  need  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  developmen 
of  curriculum  materials  to  meet  those  varied  needs.  The  gen 
eralized  material  necessarily  supplied  by  textbooks  prepare 
for  national  use  need  to  be  supplemented  with  locally  prepare 
materials  of  instruction. 

An  understanding  of  State,  national,  and  international  prot 
lems  can  often  be  better  developed  by  means  of  an  initial  stud 
of  the  local  community.  Therefore,  field  trips,  community  sui 
veys  and  projects,  and  the  analyzing  of  local  problems  and  r€ 
source  management  practices  become  an  essential  step  in  th 
development  of  any  curriculum  program.  Administrators  an 
teachers  need  to  give  the  leadership  necessary  for  the  establish 
ment  of  such  localized  studies. 

Using  the  scientific  method  and  developing  a  feeling  of  rc 
search  and  continuing  analysis  become  important  parts  of  a  R< 
source-Use  Program.  By  gathering  and  analyzing  informatio 
on  many  problems,  planning  for  possible  solutions,  and  develop 
ing  the  ability  in  working  independently,  or  in  small  groups 
teachers  and  students  work  together  in  building  a  curricului 
around  real  needs  and  problems,  and  around  the  individual  abil 
ties  and  interests  of  each  student. 
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Thus  Resource-Use  Education  means: 

1.  Adapting  the  program  of  instructing  to  real  needs  and 
interests  of  students  and  to  the  problems  of  the  school  and 
community. 

2.  All  the  members  of  the  staff  working  together  to  help 
solve  important  social,  economic,  and  educational  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Preparation  of  local  instructional  materials  which  will 
help  students  understand  and  participate  in  the  solution 
of  community  resource  problems. 

4.  Greater  use  of  such  resourceful  teaching  techniques  as 
films,  observations,  field  excursions,  community  surveys, 
experiments,  group  discussions  with  resource  people,  and 
using  local  sources  of  materials,  reports  and  facts. 

j  5.  Using  every  means  possible  to  develop  the  scientific 
method  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

i  6.  The  development  of  individual  classroom  units,  depart- 
mental and  interdepartmental  projects,  and  school  pro- 
grams on  significant  resource  problems  emphasizing  wise 
use  and  conservation  of  resources. 

Suggestions  For  Units  and  Projects. 

Grades  MIL 

,  Much  of  the  emphasis  in  the  first  grades  would  be  on  getting 
fetter  acquainted  with  the  physical  and  natural  resources 
around  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community. 

The  trees,  flowers,  birds,  rocks,  insects,  mammals,  fish  and 
pets  all  offer  great  science  possibilities  for  developing  interest 
m  the  out-of-doors  and  the  surroundings.  Direct  observations 
and  first-hand  experiences  are  essential  to  make  these  explora- 
tions meaningful. 

'  As  the  community  is  explored  and  the  various  community 
helpers  are  identified  through  social  studies,  the  dependence  of 
these  various  people  and  services  upon  the  natural  resources 
can  be  illustrated.  Food,  shelter,  clothing,  recreation,  employ- 
ment, will  become  important  as  the  inter-relationships  are  iden- 
tified and  studied. 

'  Such  things  as  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  bird  feeding 
stations,  wild-flower  and  bird  sanctuaries,  and  nature  trails  can 
be  developed  on  the  school  grounds  or  near  the  school.  Stores, 
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farms,  filtration  plants,  bakeries,  dairies  and  markets  can  be 
visited  to  see  how  the  natural  resources  are  drawn  upon  for  our  ■ 
living  needs. 

Trips  to  the  police  stations,  banks,  offices  of  newspapers  and ! 
radio  stations  emphasize  the  relationship  of  these  services  andi 
resources  upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  earn  a  profitable  liv- 
ing and  to  provide  the  money  for  such  services. 

Much  use  will  be  made  of  art,  music  and  crafts  to  illustrate  \ 
the  units  and  to  permit  maximum  expression  of  interests  andi 
abilities. 

Grades  IV-VIL 

As  various  parts  of  the  world  are  explored  and  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  compared  with  life  in  this  country,  all  aspects 
of  living  will  be  studied ;  and  the  relationship  of  people  to  the 
natural  resources  can  be  expanded  so  as  to  deal  with  all  the 
problems  of  living. 

Since  learning  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  where  real 
experiences  are  emphasized,  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  many 
of  the  units,  even  those  of  other  lands,  with  a  focus  on  the  im- 
mediate environment  first,  and  then  look  outward  to  the  vicari- 
ous experiences. 

Thus  an  examination  of  the  forests,  the  soils  and  minerals, 
the  agricultural  crops,  the  climate,  the  marine  and  fishery  re- 
sources, all  the  flora  and  fauna  of  any  community  can  be  so 
developed  that  comparisons  are  then  possible  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  migrations  of  people  to  various  countries,  their  standard! 
of  living  throughout  history  can  be  examined  so  as  to  show  how 
closely  the  level  of  living  of  any  people  is  tied  to  the  way  they 
have  used  and  developed  their  resources. 

Intensive  studies  of  management  practices  of  all  resources  can 
be  made,  and  compared  with  the  educational,  recreational,  eco- 
nomic, cultural  and  scientific  progress  of  each  country.  Maps, 
charts,  and  graphs,  can  be  used  very  effectively  in  making  com- 
parisons and  permitting  great  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection, 
compilation  and  presentation  of  data  on  the  various  resources 
of  countries. 

Extensive  use  of  films,  printed  materials  from  many  sources, 
and  people  who  have  visited  various  countries,  will  make  these 
comparisons  more  interesting  and  real. 
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Experiments,  demonstrations,  and  reports  on  all  the  newer 
advances  in  science  will  be  needed  to  permit  sixth  and  seventh 
graders  to  feel  that  they  are  in  integral  and  important  part  of 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  Frequently,  texts  become  obsolete 
before  they  can  be  replaced  and  so  cannot  be  relied  upon  wholly 
for  an  understanding  of  the  newer  problems  and  resources  as 
they  develop. 

Grade  VIII. 

In  studying  the  story  of  the  development  of  North  Carolina 
a  great  deal  of  correlation  can  be  made  between  the  science, 
social  studies,  and  other  fields  of  interest. 

Emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  upon  direct  observations  and 
experiences  in  the  community.  Students  and  teachers  need  to 
know  and  work  with  a  great  number  of  leaders  and  laymen  in 
the  community.  State  agencies  and  resource  people  need  to  be 
drawn  upon  heavily  for  as  much  help  as  can  be  given.  Students 
can  do  much  of  the  writing  and  arranging  for  films,  materials, 
field  trips,  and  visits  to  resource  people. 

The  county  can  be  studied  very  intensively  and  compared  with 
some  or  all  of  the  other  99  counties  on  such  things  as  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  production,  employment,  health  and  health 
services,  roads,  telephones,  electric  service,  population  increases 
and  decreases,  recreational  opportunities,  animals  per  farm,  soil 
conservation  and  wildlife  management  practices  employed,  for- 
ests under  fire  protection  and  management,  streams  polluted, 
and  medical  and  dental  services. 

Historical  resources  in  the  county  can  be  analyzed  and  devel- 
oped. County  records,  church  and  graveyard  records.  Bibles, 
and  other  local  sources  of  vital  statistics  can  be  studied  and  re- 
ports prepared  for  comparison. 

Local  and  State  trips  can  be  made  very  productive  if  students 
are  taught  to  observe  carefully,  record  data  selectively,  and 
apply  the  observation  data  to  specific  resource  problems.  Watch- 
ing for  the  extent  of  fire  damage  to  forests,  landscaping  of 
houses,  water  and  wind  erosion  of  fields,  pollution  of  streams, 
sanitation  of  restuarants,  hotels,  movie  houses  and  other  public 
places,  safety  devices  in  industries  and  on  the  streets  are  all 
problems  on  which  definite  observations  and  records  can  be 
made. 
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High  Schools. 

In  science,  sociology,  economics,  history,  art  and  industrial  1 
arts,  home  economics,  agriculture,  civics,  and  to  some  extent  inn 
English  and  matematics  the  suggestions  for  the  elementary- 
grades  can  be  intensified  and  expanded  so  that  detailed  investi- 
gations can  be  made  on  all  aspects  of  living,  and  the  inter-de- 
pendence of  natural,  human  and  social  resources  can  be  moree 
definitely  established. 

Still  greater  freedom  of  choice  in  topics  and  problems  forr 
individual  and  small  group  investigation  can  be  permitted  and! 
encouraged,  correlations  can  be  established  with  the  co-operationJ 
of  various  interested  teachers. 

Geater  emphasis  can  be  placed  upon  comunity  surveys,  forums, 
panels,  demonstrations,  dramas,  newspaper  and  radio  reporting, 
and  experiments  as  means  for  the  analysis  of  problems  and  the 
partial  solution  of  some  of  them. 

Parents  and  community  leaders  need  to  be  drawn  into  the 
various  studies  to  help  guide  them,  supply  data  and  to  evaluate.] 
the  results. 

High  school  teachers  and  students  can  work  with  the  lowerij 
grades  in  such  things  as : 

1.  Developing  school  grounds  as  an  outdoor  laboratory. 

2.  Establishing  a  nature  trail,  school  forest,  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary, science  museum  and  arboretum. 

3.  Establishing  a  school  garden  for  use  by  all  grades  where 
vegetable  and  flower  gardening  is  stressed  in  the  lowerij 
grades  and  horticulture  and  argicultural  practices  in  theJ 
upper  grades. 

4.  Working  with  various  local  agencies  in  the  development  I 
of  town  and  roadside  beautification  projects,  parks,  play- 
grounds, picnic  spots,  fishing  and  hunting  areas  and  the 
like. 

5.  Developing  still  picture  and  movie  records  of  school  pro-J 
jects  and  activities. 

References  on  Resource-Use  Education  for  the  Teacher  and  the 
Professional  Library. 

Learning  by  Living.  Education  for  wise  use  of  resources- 
&  th^  .Committee  on  Southern  Regional  Studies  anc 
Education  and  the  Southern  States  Work  Conference. 
19o0.   Order  through  Orville  Calhoun,  Florida  State 
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Department  of  Education,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  50c, 
122  pages.  Most  useful  guide  for  the  teacher,  adminis- 
trator and  teacher-trainer. 

Conservation  Education  in  American  Schools.  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  NEA,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  1951,  $4.00, 
527  pages.  Excellent  analysis  of  all  aspects  of  conser- 
vation education.  Invaluable  annotated  bibliography 
of  printed  and  audio-visual  materials. 

Large  Was  Our  Bounty.  Natural  Resources  and  the  Schools. 
1948  Yearbook  of  The  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  $2.50,  216  pages.  Valuable 
set  of  criteria  for  Resource-Use  and  Conservation  Edu- 
cation. Indicates  skills,  understandings  and  concepts 
desired  as  outcomes. 

Schools  and  Community  Resources.  Study  materials  on 
Education  for  Better  Living,  reprinted  from  School 
Executive,  470  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  166,  New 
York,  January  1948.  25c  single,  12c  for  100  or  more, 
40  pages.  Brings  together  many  points  of  view  on  pur- 
poses of  Resource-Use  Education. 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Living.  A  study  of  commuity 
schools  in  the  South  by  W.  K.  McClaron,  Division  of 
Surveys  and  Field  Services  of  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1947,  68  pages. 
Excellent  suggestions  on  how  schools  are  helping  to 
improve  living  in  the  South. 

Teaching  Conservation.  American  Forestry  Association, 
919  Seventeenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  by 
Ward  P.  Beard,  144  pages,  $1.50.  Many  practical  sug- 
gestions on  organization  of  a  conservation  education 
program. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids  for  the  Science  Teacher 
— by  Muriel  Beuschlein  and  James  M.  Sanders,  Chi- 
cago Schools  Journal,  October,  1949.  Supplement  No. 
2,  32  pages.  25c.  Well  chosen  list  of  materials.  Useful 
in  developing  units. 

Exploring  the  South.  Vance,  Ivev  and  Bond,  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  19,  404  pages. 
Although  prepared  as  a  ninth  grade  text,  it  will  help 
teachers  organize  units  and  projects  around  some  of 
the  basic  resource  problems  of  the  South. 

Better  Living  Through  Wise  Use  of  Resources.  Helene 
Hatcher,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  1950  No.  15, 
Washington,  D.  C,  76  pages,  25c.  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Summary  of  basic  understandings  relating  to 
resource-use  and  outlines  important  characteristics  of 
a  good  program  of  conservation  education. 
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Audubon  Teacher's  Guide.  National  Audubon  Society,  1000' 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  96  pages.  $1.00.  Free 
to  Advisers  of  Junior  Audubon  Clubs ;  a  source  book  off 
programs  and  activities  for  nature  study  and  conser- 
vation. 

Freedom  to  Live  and  Learn.  Gertrude  Noar,  Franklin  Pub- 
lishing and  Supply  Co.,  1931  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia 3,  Pa.  159  pages.  $1.60.  An  excellent  account  off 
how  a  center  of  interest  can  emerge,  grow  and  culmi- 
nate into  a  unit  of  work.  Gives  much  practical  helpi 
with  techniques  in  the  core-curriculum. 

Sources  of  Materials  for  Students  and  Unit  Activities. 

Several  bibliographies  of  these  materials  are  available : 

1.  a.    Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids  for  the  Science^ 

Teacher.  Oct.,  1949,  328. 
b.    Free  and  Inexpensive  Teaching  Aids  for  the  SociaV 
Science   Teacher.    Jan.-Feb.,   1951,   25  p.  Chicagoi 
Schools  Journal,  Chicago,  111.  Muriel  Beauschlein  and! 
James  M.  Sanders. 

2.  Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials.  Henry  Harap 
and  others,  George  Peabody  School  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services,, 

1948,  175  pages,  25c. 

3.  Helps  for  Teachers  of  Geography  and  Conservation.  Hel- 
ene  Hatcher,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  FSA,  Washington,. 
D.  C,  1950,  26  pages,  Free. 

4.  Selected  Reading  References  on  Conservation  for  Pupils 
and  Teachers.  National  Committee  on  Policies  in  Conser- 
vation Education,   (R.  H.  Eckelberry,  Chairman,  Ohio  j 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio)   1949,  4  pages.    5c  ( 
Graded.  Available  also  as  circular,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, 307,  1949,  Washington,  D.  C. 

5.  Selected  Reading  References  on  Conservation.  American 
Forestry  Association,  Washington,  D.  C.  10  pages,  Free. 

6.  The  Elementary  Science  Library.  Eva  L.  Gordon,  Cornell 
Rural  School  and  leaflet,  Vol.  43,  No.  1  Ithaca,  New  York. 

1949.  64  pages. 

In  addition  to  these  bibliographies,  a  number  of  federal  and 
btate  agencies  can  supply  materials  and  services.  They  are:  ! 
Federal: 

U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Services,  USDI,  Washington,  D.  C. 
U  S.  National  Park  Service,  USDI,  Washington,  D.  C. 

tY  q  nfflreaU*0LRecl^matSn'  USDA'  Washington,  D.  C. 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  FSA,  Washington,  D.  C 
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State: 

N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 
Division  of  State  Parks. 
Division  of  Forestry. 

Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering. 

Division  of  Mineral  Resources. 

Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  Unemployment  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

N.  C.  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
N.  C.  Extension  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
■  N.  C.  Experiment  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Outdoor  Education. 

I 

One  of  the  principal  ways  for  making  resource-use  and  con- 
servation education  a  dynamic  part  of  the  school  program  is  to 
have  as  many  outdoor  experiences  as  possible. 

Many  of  these  can  be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  day.  Others  can  best  be  made  a  part  of  a  school  camp. 

Developing  the  school  grounds  as  an  outdoor  laboratory  where 
many  species  of  trees,  flowers,  birds  and  other  animals  can  be 
found  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  ways  to  begin.  Numerous 
agencies  can  be  drawn  upon  for  advice  in  such  a  project,  such 
is  the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  N.  C.  Division  of 
Forestry,  N.  C.  Extension  Service,  and  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission. 

Outdoor  classrooms  and  small  outdoor  theaters  can  often  be 
constructed  on  parts  of  the  school  grounds  which  are  not  suit- 
able for  playground  use. 

Nature  trails,  wildflower  gardens,  arboretums,  school  forests, 
wildlife  sanctuaries  and  vegetable  gardens  can  also  be  added  to 
school  grounds  for  instructional  purposes.  Trips  can  be  planned 
to  nearby  forests,  parks,  gardens,  and  farms  to  supplement  the 
school  ground  projects. 

The  more  the  local  school  evironment  is  used  for  instructional 
purposes  the  richer  the  instructional  program  will  be. 
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School  Camping. 

One  of  the  best  means  for  teaching  conservation  and  wise  usee 
of  resources  is  to  have  teachers  and  pupils  live  outdoors  for  aa 
week  or  more.  This  is  possible  by  developing  school  camps  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  term  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram. These  school  camps  supplement  the  present  outdoor  edu- 
cation being  conducted  in  some  of  the  schools. 

Several  administrative  units  in  North  Carolina  are  experi- 
menting with  this  type  of  program.  They  are  finding  the  same 
results  as  many  other  states  have,  that  school  camps  offer  maxi- 
mum learning  possibilities  for  resource-use  education. 

In  addition,  camping  offers  unique  opportunities  for  social  I 
living,  healthful  living,  purposeful  work  activities,  recreational! 
and  outdoor  living. 

School  camping  programs  are  based  on  the  principle  thatt 
children  learn  best  by  doing.  Answer  giving  is  kept  at  a  mini- 
mum and  exploration  and  inductive  learning  at  a  maximum. 
Therefore,  the  instruction  and  camp  activities  are  designed  to 
give  each  camper  the  opportunity  for  maximum  participation! 
in  "doing  activities.'' 

Most  problems  found  in  communities  are  found  in  camp.. 
Children  need  real  experience  and  practice  in  solving  problems. 
Camping  offers  this  opportunity  and  many  learnings  can  be 
achieved  much  better  outside  the  classroom  in  a  school  camp. 

The  camp  experience  needs  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
learning  experience.  Therefore  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  and 
resource  leaders  need  to  plan  together  for  the  experience,  and 
to  find  as  many  means  as  possible  for  the  learning  activities  in 
camp  to  be  correlated  with  or  be  a  part  of  the  science,  social  1 
studies,  language,  mathematics,  shop,  home-making,  agriculture, 
art,  music,  and  dramatics  programs.  The  follow-up  of  the  ex- 
perience in  the  school  program  will  also  require  detailed  plan- 
ning and  evaluation. 

The  various  sites  available  for  school  camping  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  also  offer  unique  learning  opportunities,  so  that  a  study 
of  these  will  help  make  the  planning  more  effective. 

Numerous  agencies  in  the  community  and  at  the  county  and 
State  levels  are  qualified  and  are  interested  in  working  with 
schools  in  developing  suitable  programs  for  such  school  camps. 

Members  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will! 
work  with  school  administrators  in  locating  suitable  sites  for 
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isuch  camps,  in  developing  and  locating  the  leadership  for  them, 
ind  in  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  as  they  are  developed. 

Such  things  as  forestry,  wildlife,  fisheries  management,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  geology,  weather,  astronomy,  study  of 
;he  flora  and  fauna,  mapping  and  surveying,  outdoor  cookery, 
woodcraft  skills,  recreational  leadership,  safety,  health,  and 
lutrition  are  the  areas  of  study  being  experimented  with  in  the 
school  camps  so  far.  It  is  likely  that  other  areas  will  be  found 
well  adapted  for  use  in  school  camps. 

School  camping  experiences  would  be  valuable  to  school  chil- 
dren of  all  ages.  It  is  recommended  by  the  N.  C.  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion Committee  that  the  experience  be  initiated  for  grades  six 
•:o  twelve.  The  eighth  grade  and  the  tenth  grade,  where  the 
study  of  North  Carolina  and  biology  are  featured,  are  particu- 
larly recommended.  A  physical  examination  is  required  by  all 
tampers.  A  special  authorization  for  each  camp  is  required  by 
Jjthe  State  Board  of  Education. 

Selected  References  for  School  Camping. 

Community  School  Camping.  Lee  M.  Thurston,  Michigan 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan. 
39  pages,  1951.  Very  useful  handbook  describing  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  school  camping 
program  in  Michigan.  Many  specific  program  sugges- 
tions. 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education.  L.  B.  Sharpe  and  E.  De- 
Alton  Partridge,  Life  Camps,  Inc.,  Bulletin  of  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  NEA,  May 
1947.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Outdoor  Education.  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  Teachers 
Number,  Volume  40,  No.  1,  September,  1946.  64  pages. 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

More  Outdoor  Education.  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet, 
Teachers  Number,  Volume  41,  No.  1,  September,  1947. 
56  pages.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Experiences  in  the  School  Program. 
Bulletin  1947,  No.  4.  15  cents.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Office  of  Education,  FSA,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

An  Experimenting  Camping  Education.  Edited  by  R.  T. 
Dewitt,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  42  pages. 

A  Study  of  Administrative  Factors  in  Establishing  a  Pro- 
gram of  School  Camping.  John  W.  Gilliland.  Univ.  of 
Tennessee,  School  of  Education,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  $2.25. 

Outdoors  for  Outdoers.  J.  H.  Knox  and  Richard  L.  Weaver, 
N.  C.  Education  Association,  March,  1951,  4  pages. 
Describes  Salisbury,  N.  C,  school  camp  program. 
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Many  school  systems  are  experimenting  in  school  campin  l 
and  are  publishing  reports.  Administrators  interested  in  succ 
developments  can  obtain  some  of  these  by  writing  to  the  supe:i 
intendents  of  schools  at : 

Long  Beach  and  San  Diego,  California. 
New  Castle,  Indiana. 

Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Miclr 
igan. 

Montclair,  N.  J.  and  N.  J.  Dept.  of  Education,  Trenton,  N.  ,| 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  and  N.  C.  State  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Austin,  Dallas  and  Tyler,  Texas. 

Washington  State  Department  of  Education,  Seattle,  Was'] 
ington. 

Suggestions  for  Developing  Outdoor  Laboratories  for  Schools. 

Schoolgrounds  are  becoming  increasingly  valuable  and  reco ! 
nized  as  important  outdoor  laboratories  for  school  programs  il 
study  in  science,  agriculture,  mathematics,  and  other  scho> 
subjects.  All  schools  can  include  one  or  more  of  the  followii; 
suggestions : 

Faculty  and  Community  Co-operation. 

Even  though  one  teacher  can  do  some  of  these  things  alone, 
is  well  to  utilize  all  the  resources  of  the  staff  and  invite  co-oper  I 
tion  from  all  sources  available,  including  the  janitor,  maint  I 
nance  men,  parents,  local  nurserymen,  and  representatives 
such  agencies  as  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Wildlife  Rlj 
sources  Commission  and  North  Carolina  Forestry  Division,  E 
tension  Service. 

Developing  Landscape  Plans. 

Before  too  many  of  these  suggestions  are  initiated  it  wou 
be  desirable  to  develop  a  master  plan  for  the  school  groun 
which  would  cover  short  time  objectives  and  the  long-ranJ 
planning  for  the  property.  Location  of  additions  to  the  buildin 
and  athletic  grounds  need  to  be  considered  in  order  to  avo 
costly  changes  later. 

The  total  plan  for  the  school  property  needs  to  include  t] 
trees  and  shrubs  needed  for  improving  the  appearance  of  t]  \ 
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iiDuilding  and  for  helping  to  define  the  various  play  areas,  walks, 

c  )utdoor  demonstration  areas,  and  parking  space. 

5i   Each  property  requires  special  treatment  to  capitalize  on  the 

contour  of  the  land  and  the  peculiar  features  of  the  building  or 

Darticular  requirements  of  instruction. 

Many  times  shrub  screens  and  attractive  hedges  can  be  used 
|iO  separate  various  areas  or  to  hide  unsightly  spots  adjacent 

;o  the  school  grounds. 

;    Trees  take  a  long  time  to  grow  and  their  planting  and  removal 

need  to  be  studied  very  carefully  and  fitted  in  with  the  long- 
-ange  development  of  the  property. 

Therefore,  the  combined  thinking  of  the  administrators  and 
Deople  responsible  for  maintenance  and  the  instructional  staff, 
alus  as  much  professional  help  from  landscape  architects  as 

ibossible,  is  needed  to  perfect  a  satisfactory  overall  plan. 

Help  on  landscaping  can  be  secured  from  such  sources  as 
local  nurseyment,  the  Highway  Commission,  the  Division  of 
School  Planning  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

ijpnd  the  N.  C.  Extension  Service  in  Raleigh. 

1  Campus  Arboretum. 

31  The  campus  should  have  as  many  species  of  local  trees  and 
shrubs  located  on  it  as  can  be  integrated  with  the  plans  for  play- 
ground space.  These  should  be  labled  so  that  children  and 
teachers  can  identify  them  and  make  comparisons  with  non- 
labled  trees  elsewhere.  Various  classes  can  add  needed  trees  as 

±lass  projects  and  as  a  culmination  activity  for  tree  study. 

to  (Tree  Growth  Demonstrations. 

(!   Tree  growth  can  be  studied  by  obtaining  the  age  of  various 
'trees  with  an  increment  borer  used  by  foresters.  The  age  can  be 
included  in  the  name  labels.  Posts  and  logs  often  used  around 
parking  areas  and  playgrounds  will  also  show  annual  rings 
iwhere  comparative  studies  are  possible.  Sections  of  older  trees 
can  be  obtained  when  such  trees  have  to  be  removed  on  or  near 
school  grounds  and  preserved.  Occasionally  a  stump  can  be  pre- 
1  served  in  place.  The  date  of  cutting  needs  to  be  recorded  on 
'  them  so  that  historical  events  in  the  community  and  school  can 
be  continuously  related  to  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

Growing  Shrubs  and  Trees. 

!  A  rooting  bed  can  be  made  by  enclosing  an  area  with  brick, 
}  stone  or  tile  blocks,  and  filling  with  clean  washed  sand  and  cov- 
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ering  with  strips  of  wood  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  light.  Ciil 
tings  of  most  shrubs  can  be  rooted  in  this  bed  by  placing  piec  I 
of  the  stems  from  various  shrubs  in  the  sand  during  the  laa| 
summer  and  keeping  the  sand  well  watered.  1 

The  shrubs  can  be  removed  when  rooted  and  planted  in  a  i 
propriate  places  or  hardened  in  other  beds  where  some  f  ertiliz  J 
can  be  added  to  stimulate  growth  before  finally  locating  the!' 
in  permanent  positions.  Some  schools  have  grown  enough  shruJ1 
to  landscape  all  the  schoolgrounds. 

Tree  seeds  can  also  be  germinated  and  seedlings  can  be  trail 
ferred  to  beds  for  use  later  in  landscaping.  Such  trees  as  tt 
poplars  and  willows  also  grow  from  pieces  of  the  stems  plac 
in  the  rooting  bed. 

Vegetable  and  Potted  Plants. 

Seeds  and  cuttings  of  many  vegetables  and  house  plants  can  i 
grown  in  the  classroom  during  winter  and  spring  months  at 
placed  outside  in  appropriate  places  on  the  school  ground  duri 
the  summer  or  sent  home  for  care  by  the  pupils  during  the  vat( 
tion  periods.  Such  valuable  dietary  supplements  as  tomatci 
should  be  encouraged  by  growing  the  plants  in  the  classroc 
and  allowing  the  children  to  transfer  them  to  their  own  garden 
when  school  is  closed. 

School  Gardens. 

Some  schools  have  suitable  areas  which  can  be  devoted  to  gr; 
den  plots  for  growing  vegetables,  bulbs  and  flowers.  Each  cm 
can  have  an  individual  plot.    Contests  between  classes  oft 
create  interest.  Produce  can  be  used  by  the  school,  taken  how 
by  pupils  or  sold.   Flowers  for  decorating  the  school  can 
grown.  By  choosing  vegetables  which  will  mature  early  m< 
of  the  value  of  the  garden  can  be  achieved  before  school  clos 
In  some  cases  children  near  the  school  can  take  care  of  lai ' 
maturing  varieties  after  school  closes.  If  some  things  have 
be  abandoned,  it  is  well  for  children  to  learn  how  to  prepare  s 
for  planting,  how  to  select  suitable  varieties,  and  how  to  pi 
and  care  for  their  growth.  Home  economics  classes  can  derm 
strate  proper  preserving  methods. 

Wildfloiver  and  Rock  Gardens. 

The  more  rugged  areas  of  the  school  property  can  often 
set  aside  for  planting  of  wildfllowers  and  the  development 
rock  gardens.  Plants  can  be  transferred  from  the  region  arou  \ 
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hool  and  cared  for  in  such  gardens.  These  can  be  labled  and 
eir  relative  abundance  can  be  indicated  with  precautions  con- 
rning  their  picking. 

ildlife  Sanctuary. 

The  whole  school  ground  can  be  designated  as  a  wildlife  sanct- 
iry  and  certain  things  done  to  increase  the  number  of  birds  and 
limals  which  will  visit  or  make  their  home  on  it. 

Planting  lespedeza  bicolor  and  multiflora  rose,  obtainable 
om  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  will  supply  food 
id  shelter  for  many  species  of  birds. 

Developing  thickets,  brushy  fencerows,  and  allowing  certain 
eas  to  "go  wild"  will  supply  additional  food  and  shelter.  Weeds 
rmitted  to  grow  in  the  garden  during  summer  months  will 
oduce  food  in  the  fall  months  for  sparrows,  goldfinches  and 
her  seed  eaters. 

Birdhouses,  especially  for  bluebirds,  can  be  built  and  erected 
\>out  the  grounds.  These  need  to  be  single-holed  houses  and 
aced  around  the  open  areas,  as  bluebirds  will  usually  not  nest 
ader  trees.  Plans  for  suitable  houses  for  all  hole-nesting  species 
n  be  obtained  from  the  National  Audubon  Society,  1000  Fifth 
k^enue,  New  York  City,  for  25  cents,  and  from  other  sources 
ted  in  bibliography. 

Feeding  shelves  and  trays  and  drinking  fountains  for  birds 
n  be  placed  at  or  near  classroom  windows  where  birds  can  be 
udied  closely  by  all  pupils.  Such  things  as  sunflower  seed, 
jillet,  stale  bread,  doughnuts  and  suet  will  be  eaten  by  fifteen 
twenty  common  species  of  birds. 

Such  devices  do  not  need  to  be  elaborate  and  if  kept  well 
pcked  regularly  with  food,  birds  will  usually  find  them  and  con- 
lue  to  use  them.  Some  shelter  in  the  way  of  trees  or  shrubs 
ar  these  feeders  will  increase  such  use. 

Many  berry  producing  shrubs  can  be  used  in  school  landscap- 
g  which  will  be  eaten  by  birds  such  as  pyrocantha,  mountain 
h,  dogwood,  eleagnis,  sumac,  and  viburnum. 

{Boxes  can  be  placed  in  trees  which  will  be  used  by  squirrels 
td  owls.  Directions  for  these  can  be  obtained  from  the  N.  C. 
^ildlife  Resources  Commission  in  Raleigh. 

tog  Garden. 

If  the  school  is  located  in  a  suitable  place,  a  small  stream  or 
4ring  can  be  dammed  to  provide  a  bog  graden  where  acquatic 
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plants  and  animals  can  be  concentrated  for  study  and  collects 
for  laboratory  use. 

If  a  natural  water  supply  is  not  available,  it  might  still  if 
feasible  to  use  the  regular  water  supply  and  pipe  it  to  such  it 
area. 

Turtle  Pit. 

In  a  few  intances  a  school  might  want  to  develop  an  area  fi 
temporary  housing  of  reptiles  such  as  turtles,  snakes,  and  li 
ards.  This  should  have  a  water  supply  and  adequate  fencing 
keep  the  animals  from  escaping  and  the  children  from  fallin 
into  it. 

Erosion  Control  and  Soil  Study. 

Most  school  grounds  and  surrounding  areas  are  susceptible 
erosion  because  of  the  intensive  use  of  small  crowded  areas. 

Certain  soil  holding  plants  can  be  used  to  help  improve  thi 
condition,  such  as  lespedeza,  kudzu  and  honeysuckle  in  are 
where  their  excessive  growth  can  be  controlled. 

Various  devices  can  be  installed  to  assist  in  checking  the  flc 
of  water  such  as  terraces,  diversion  ditches,  sod  run-ways  a:n 
the  like.  These  can  be  done  by  the  children  and  kept  as  a  perm 
nent  demonstration  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  local  soil  conservationist  can  give  much  helpful  advi 
in  such  projects. 

Small  run-off  demonstrations  can  be  erected  to  show  the  re' 
tive  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of  ground  cover. 

Banks  can  be  exposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  tc  j 
soil,  sub-soil,  etc.  A  soil  auger  can  be  used  to  determine  this 
other  areas. 

Nature  Trails. 

A  nature  trail  can  be  developed  on  most  school  grounds 
school  forests.  The  trail  should  take  in  most  of  the  kinds 
habitats  available.  Signs  can  be  used  to  identify  the  vario 
plants  and  animals  and  tell  interesting  facts  and  stories  abo 
them. 

The  research  required  to  secure  the  needed  data,  the  maki:  !i 
of  the  signs,  the  art  work,  and  the  correct  grammar  and  spelli: 
makes  the  development  of  such  a  project  a  unique  method  f 
attaining  a  great  deal  of  co-operative  action  among  the  staff  a  t 
pupils. 
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Help  on  such  trails  can  be  secured  from  the  North  Carolina 
Resource-Use  Education  Commission  and  the  N.  C.  Department 
I  of  Public  Instruction  in  Raleigh,  and  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  1000  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Weather  Stations. 

The  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  weather  station  on  the 
[,  school  grounds  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many  pupils.  Regular 
j  rainfall  and  other  data  can  be  recorded  and  posted  on  the  school 

oulletin  board  by  various  committees  and  classes. 

i  Directions  for  developing  a  weather  station  can  be  secured 
from  the  nearest  United  States  Weather  Bureau  office. 

Outdoor  Classrooms. 

Placing  some  logs  or  stones  in  a  circular  position  in  a  suitable 
spot  on  a  hillside  or  other  area  will  make  it  possible  to  have  a 
^classroom  outdoors  for  use  in  warm  weather.  These  areas  can  be 
v  screened  off  with  cedars  and  other  evergreens  so  that  consider- 
able privacy  can  be  secured. 

oPicnic  Area. 

ill   A  fireplace  with  appropriate  seats  of  stone  or  logs  can  be 
n erected  in  an  area  for  outdoor  meals  and  class  get-to-gethers. 
[These  can  also  be  screened  from  other  areas  by  evergreens. 

Outdoor  Theater. 

If  suitable  ground  is  available,  an  outdoor  theater  for  plays, 
singing  and  commencements  can  be  developed.  Sloping  ground 
facilitates  such  plans.   Streams  or  ponds  can  be  utilized  for 

o  (scenic  effect.  Backgrounds  of  trees  and  shrubs  can  be  used  to 
improve  the  appearance  and  accoustics. 

School  Forests. 

Since  many  school  grounds  are  not  large  enough  to  incorpo- 
rate many  or  all  of  the  above  projects,  other  areas  can  be  secured 
for  the  development  of  those  not  possible  on  the  school  property, 
oil  These  should  be  as  near  to  the  school  as  possible  to  facilitate 
olise.  They  can  be  developed  as  school  forests  where  many  valu- 
able teaching  demonstrations  and  work  experiences  are  possible, 
ii!  Planting,  thinning  and  selective  cutting  of  trees  are  easily 
il  taught  on  these  areas,  along  with  erosion  control,  fire  prevention 
fjand  control,  values  of  various  species  of  trees,  succession  of 

ii  forest  types,  natural  planting,  and  production  of  forest  by-pro- 
ducts such  as  Christmas  trees,  posts,  and  firewood. 
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Such  school  forests  should  include  as  many  of  the  features 
suggested  for  school  grounds  above  as  cannot  be  conveniently 
located  at  the  school  itself. 

Help  can  be  obtained  from  the  N.  C.  Division  of  Forestry,  and! 
Extension  Forestry  Office  in  Raleigh,  and  from  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  at  Pisgah  and  Natahala,  the  TVA  forestry  office  and  the 
Southeastern  Forest  Experiment  Station  in  Asheville. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  making  it  possible  for  boards  oft 
education  to  purchase  or  accept  ownership  and  control  of  such 
areas  for  school  forests.   This  and  other  information  can  be? 
secured  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
the  Division  of  Forestry  in  Raleigh. 

School  Camps. 

Some  schools  are  finding  it  desirable  to  have  children  camp 
outdoors  for  a  week  or  more  to  study  nature,  conservation,  for- 
estry, soil  and  wildlife  management,  geology,  and  related  topics. 

Schools  can  use  public  and  private  camp  sites  already  avail- 
able, but  some  will  want  eventually  to  own  their  own  sites  for 
such  instruction  outdoors. 

Information  on  requirements  for  such  areas  can  be  secured; 
from  the  N.  C.  Division  of  State  Parks,  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Raleigh,  and  the  Michigan  Departmenti 
of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Special  References  on  School  Camps. 

Michigan  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Lansing,  Mich- 
igan. 

Community  School  Camps —  Guide  for  Development. 
Community  School  Camping. 

Youth  Love  Thy  Woods  and  Templed  Hills— An  Account! 
of  High  School  Camps  in  Michigan  1948-1950. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  NEA, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  Washigton,  D.  C. 

Camping  and  Outdoor  Education,  Edited  by  Sharp  and 
Partridge,  May,  1947,  Outdoor  Education  Association, 
369  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  c/o  Life 
Camps,  Inc. 

Bibliography  on  Outdoor  Projects  for  School  Grounds. 

1.    The  National  Audubon  Society,  1000  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

a.  ''Nature  Trails"  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  25c 

b.  Bird  Houses"  by  Roger  Tory  Peterson,  25c 
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c.  "Song  Bird  Sanctuaries",  25c 

d.  Audubon  Teachers  Guide,  by  Dorothy  Treat,  $1.00 

e.  Audubon  Guide  to  Attracting  Birds,  John  H.  Baker 

2.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Interior,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

a.  "Attracting  Birds",  Free 

b.  "Suggestions  on  Attracting  Birds — with  References 
to  Available  Literature" 

3.  N.  C.  Division  of  Forestry,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

a.  Practical  Forest  Management 

b.  Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina 

c.  Hints  on  Planting  Dogwood 

d.  Forest  Tree  Seedlings  and  Hoiv  to  Plant  Them 

e.  Ten  Lessons  in  Forestry 

4.  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

a.  Food  for  Wildlife— E.  E.  Schwall 

b.  Wildlife  and  Its  Wise  Use — Win  Donat 

c.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  (Monthly  Magazine) 

5.  N.  C.  Extension  Service,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

a.  Landscaping  Church  Grounds — John  Harris 

b.  Carolina  Lawns — John  Harris 

c.  Planting  for  the  Future — John  Harris 

d.  Planning  Your  Homestead — John  Harris 

e.  Farm  and  Home  Garden  Manual — H.  R.  Niswonger 

6.  "Birds  in  the  Garden"  by  Margaret  McKenny.  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock,  New  York  City,  1939,  $5.00 

7.  "Bird  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them"  by  E.  J.  Sawyer. 
Cranbrook  Institute  of  Science,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich- 
igan, 75c 

8.  "Field  Book  of  Natural  History",  E.  L.  Palmer.  McGraw 
Hill  Company,  New  York  City,  $5.00 

9.  "Better  Rural  Yards"  by  Fla.  Curriculum  Laboratory, 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
1942. 

10.  American  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  1319  Eighteenth  St, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

a.  America's  Strength  Groivs  in  Her  Forests. 

b.  Plant  Trees — Hoiv  to  Start  a  Young  Forest. 

c.  The  Nation's  Wood  Supply. 

11.  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

a.  Know  Your  Watersheds 

b.  Some  Plain  Facts  About  Forests 

c.  Our  Forests,  What  They  Are  and  What  They  Mean 
to  Us 

d.  Managing  the  Small  Forest 

e.  Suggestions  for  Integrating  Forestry  in  the  Modern 
Curriculum 

f.  The  W ell-Kept  Farm  Woows — A  Teaching  Outline 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

I.  Legal  Provisions. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1947  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  Division  of  Special  Education  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  authorized  the  State  Board  oif 
Education  to  provide  funds  out  of  the  regular  appropria-i 
tion  for  the  support  of  the  nine  month  school  term  for 
program  of  special  education. 

The  Division  of  Special  Education  was  established  all 
of  October  1,  1948.  As  specified  in  the  law  creating  thi] 
division  (Sec.  115-31.11),  its  purpose  is  "for  the  promo-' 
tion,  and  supervision  of  special  courses  of  instruction  foil 
handicapped,  crippled,  and  other  classes  of  individuals  re-1' 
quiring  special  type  instruction."  "A  handicapped  indi 
vidual",  also  defined  by  law,  "shall  be  deemed  to  include 
any  person  with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap".  The  States 
Board  which  was  given  the  authority  "to  adopt  plans  foil 
equitable  reimbursement  of  school  districts  for  costs  in 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of"  the  law,  has  clarified  th«( 
definition  of  "handicapped"  to  mean  "any  educatablft 
child  or  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-on<it 
years,  inclusive,  having  a  physical  and/or  mental  disability 
which  makes  regular  school  room  activities  impractical  oS 
impossible,  and  children  having  need  for  special  educatioi 
facilities." 

The  State  Board  is  authorized  to  provide  funds  for  th< 
employment  of  teachers. 

II.  Terms  and  Functions. 

A.  Definition  of  Special  Education.  Special  education  ir 
the  public  schools  in  North  Carolina  refers  to  thosi 
special  instructional  services  provided  for  mentally  o:> 
physically  handicapped  children.  Following  are  ex 
amples  of  services  provided  in  some  of  the  schools  ii 
forty-two  of  the  State's  administrative  units : 

1.  Slow  learning.  Classes  for  slow  learning  childrei 
are  organized  on  a  divided  program  basis  wit!! 
the  children  spending  part  of  the  time  in  thei: 
own  home  room  with  normal  children  and  th< 
rest  of  the  day  in  the  special  class  where  the  curri 
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culum  is  planned  and  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  individual  child. 

2.  Speech  correction,  with  a  speech  therapist  work- 
ing on  an  itinerant  basis,  meeting  two  or  three 
times  a  week  children  who  stutter,  have  delayed 
speech,  or  articulation  problems. 

3.  Classes  for  severely  crippled  children,  with  the 
children  being  brought  into  specially  equipped 
classrooms. 

4.  Classes  for  the  bedbound,  with  a  teacher  visiting 
the  children  in  the  homes  and  using  the  school-to- 
home  teaching  device  are  being  carried  out  on  an 
experimental  basis. 

5.  Classes  for  visually  handicapped  children  whose 
vision  is  too  poor  to  read  regular  textbooks  and 
who  need  bold  type  books. 

B.  Application.  Each  county  or  city  administrative  sys- 
tem contemplating  special  education  services  for 
handicapped  children  needs  to  make  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  handicapped  children  in  the  school  system.  This 
usually  takes  months  of  study.  This  information 
should  be  filed,  along  with  the  application  for  an  in- 
structional unit,  with  the  Division  of  Special  Educa- 
tion not  later  than  the  close  of  the  current  school  year. 

C.  Administration  of  Special  Education  Instructional 
Units:  The  education  of  all  children  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  schools.  Special  education  is  a 
part  of  and  not  apart  from  the  whole  school  program. 
The  classes  must  be  located  in  facilities  provided  by 
the  public  school.  Educational  services  for  handicap- 
ped children  operate  under  the  direction  of  the  local 
county  or  city  school  administrative  unit.  The  local 
school  system  is  responsible  for  the  employment  and 
supervision  of  special  education  teachers.  Such  teach- 
ers are  directly  responsible  to  the  local  city  or  county 
superintendents  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  and 
regulations  as  all  other  teachers  under  his  adminis- 
tration. Special  education  teachers  can  be  employed 
for  class  work  only  and  must  work  mainly  in  the  field 
for  which  they  were  employed. 
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D.  Allocation  of  Teachers  for  Special  Education.  Special 
education  teacher  allotments  to  local  city  or  county 
administrative  units  are  approved  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  upon  recommendations 
from  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education. 
Special  education  teachers  are  not  included  in  the 
regular  teacher  allotment  which  is  based  on  average  j 
daily  attendance  of  pupils;  instead,  they  are  alloted  \ 
for  specific  purposes  in  addition  to  the  regular  allot-  I 
ment  of  teachers.  For  example,  these  teachers  may 
be  alloted  to  work  with  a  special  class  for  visually 
handicapped,  severely  crippled,  mentally  retarded,  or 
as  itinerant  speech  therapists.  Salaries  of  special  edu- 
cation teachers  are  allotted  from  the  Nine  Months  j 
School  Fund  and  can  only  be  used  for  programs  in  the 
public  schools.  In  no  instance  can  teahers  be  allotted 
to  institutions,  custodial  care  centers,   or  private  j 
schools;  nor  can  teachers  be  allotted  in  cases  where 
tuition  or  fees  are  charged. 

E.  Size  of  Classes.  The  pupil-teacher  ratio  will  vary  with 
the  type  of  handicap,  the  degree  of  disability,  the  age  J 
range,  and  the  number  of  grades  included  in  a  group. 
The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  children 
recommended  per  teacher : 


Partially  seeing  and  hard  of  hearing  should  be  in  a 
regular  class  for  the  major  part  of  each  day. 

In  speech  correction  programs,  pupils  should  be  met 
as  often  as  necessary,  but  in  most  cases  not  less  than 
two  or  three  times  each  week.  Group  sessions  should 
be  approximately  thirty  minutes  in  length  and  individ- 
ual lessons  should  be  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  The 
speech  correctionist  should  set  aside  a  definite  amount 
of  time  for  conferences  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
others. 


Type  of  Class 
Crippled 

Hard  of  Hearing 
Partially  seeing 
Slow  learning  .__ 


No.  of  Children  in 
Special  Class  Full  Time 


10-15 
10-25 
10-25 
15-30 


Speech  correction 


75-100  per  week 
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Classes  for  the  mentally  retarded  should  be  organ- 
ized on  a  divided  program  basis  with  the  children  be- 
ing assigned  to  their  home  room  and  going  out  of  the 
home  room  to  the  special  teacher  for  help  with  their 
specific  problem.  In  classes  organized  in  this  manner, 
a  special  teacher  can  work  with  approximately  fifteen 
children  for  the  first  half  day  and  another  fifteen  chil- 
dren in  the  afternoon. 

F.  Curriculum  and  Schedule.  The  daily  schedules  and 
curriculum  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  pro- 
grams of  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in  which 
they  are  located.  Schedules  for  classes  of  handicapped 
children  should  provide,  whenever  possible,  for  attend- 
ance and  participation  in  grade  classes  for  part  of 
the  daily  program,  providing  the  child's  physical  or 
educational  safety  and  progress  are  not  endangered. 
In  case  of  classes  for  partially  seeing,  hard  of  hearing, 
and  speech  correction,  such  attendance  in  regular 
grades  should  be  mandatory. 

G.  Reports.  Teachers  of  units  of  special  education  will 
be  required  to  submit  through  the  city  or  county  su- 
perintendent such  monthly,  annual,  and  supplemen- 
tary reports  to  the  Division  of  Special  Education  as 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  requests. 

H.  Case  Studies.  Case  study  records  should  be  set  up  in 
an  individual  folder  for  each  child  in  the  program,  as 
a  part  of  the  permanent  files  of  the  classroom,  and  be 
available  only  for  examination  by  an  authorized  school 
administrator.  These  case  records  should  be  cumula- 
tive from  year  to  year,  and  should  furnish  the  basis 
for  educational  and  vocational  guidance  of  each  child. 
The  case  study  should  include  as  much  information 
as  possible  on  such  items  as  the  following : 

1.  Family  data,  including  information  as  to  the 
home,  religious  life,  economic  status,  social  and 
environment  factors  affecting  the  home  and  the 
child,  etc. 

2.  A  cumulative  educational  record,  including  stand- 
ardized test  scores. 
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3.  Psychological  studies,  including  tests  covering  in- 
telligence, aptitudes,  interests,  and  emotional  re- 
sponses, which  show  the  rate  of  mental  growth 
and  emotional  maturity. 

4.  Medical  records,  including  data  on  vision,  hearing, 
speech  tests,  psychiatric  examinations. 

5.  Samples  of  student's  class  work. 

6.  Reports  on  conferences  with  present  and  former 
teachers,  regarding  special  abilities  or  learning 
difficulties,  and  notes  on  interviews  with  parents 
and  representatives  of  social  agencies  concerned 
with  problems  of  the  individual  child,  copies  of 
letters  and  reports  from  other  agencies  and  indi- 
viduals and  carbon  copies  of  letters  and  reports 
to  them. 

7.  A  summary  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  showing 
the  pupil's  progress. 

I.  Requirements  for  Teachers.  No  person  should  be  em- 
ployed to  teach  handicapped  children  until  such  person 
has  been  duly  certified  as  a  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  under  such  standards  and  regulations  as  the 
State  Board  of  Education  may  adopt.* 

*  Certification  requirements  for  teachers  of  special  education 
are  now  being  studied  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Teacher 
Education  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  needed 
changes  should  be  made  in  these  requirements. 

III.    Regulations  Concerning  Selection  of  Handicapped  Children. 

A.    Admission  to  Classes. 

1.  Each  child  should  be  given  a  complete  physical 
examination  by  competent  and  appropriate  pro- 
fessional authorities  acceptable  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  be  recom- 
mended for  entry  in  a  special  education  class.  The 
following  examining  specialists  for  the  different 
types  of  handicapped  children  are  recommended : 

Cardiopathic — Internists  or  Pediatricians 
Crippled — Orthopedists 

Hard  of  Hearing — Otologists  or  Otolaryngolo- 
gists 

Visually  Handicapped— Opthalmologists 
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Epileptics — Neurologists  or  other  specialists  in 

the  field  of  epilepsy. 
Speech  Defects — 1.  Physical  examination  by 

family  or  health  depart- 
ment physician. 
2.  Speech  pathologists,  or 
person  trained  as  speech 
correctionist. 
Children  confined  to  convalescent  hospitals  or 
sanitoria   may  be   considered  eligible  for 
special  education  facilities  while  they  are  so 
confined. 

2.  A  psychological  examination  is  recommended  for 
each  child  before  enrollment  in  a  special  education 
class.  The  child  who  is  educatable,  and  can  be 
helped  through  special  education  facilities,  is  eli- 
gible for  enrollment.  In  questionable  cases,  a  trial 
period  of  three  months  is  recommended,  with  the 
school  being  the  final  authority  in  deciding  the 
functional  educability  of  the  child. 

B.    Handicapped  Children  Include: 

1.  Visually  Handicapped  Children.  Eligibility  of 
pupils — partially  sighted.  Children  having  the  fol- 
lowing eye  conditions  after  proper  refraction  has 
been  made  should  be  referred  to  sight  saving 
classes  or  should  be  provided  with  large  type  text 
books  as  well  as  other  sight  saving  materials  and 
equipment : 

a.  All  cases  should  be  considered  individually. 

b.  Children  having  a  visual  acuity  of  20/70  or 
less  in  the  better  eye  after  correction. 

c.  Children  with  serious,  progressive  eye  difficul- 
ties. 

d.  Children  suffering  from  diseases  of  the  eye  or 
diseases  of  the  body  that  seriously  affect 
vision. 

e.  Any  child,  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  eye  phy- 
sician would  benefit  by  sight  saving  training 
will  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  suggestions  of 
such  physician,  for  treatment  or  training. 
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f.  All  children  assigned  to  sight-saving  classtJ 
must  be  mentally  educable  in  the  progran 
of  the  regular  school. 

2.  Hard  of  Hearing. 

a.  If  according  to  an  otological  examination,  hjn 
hearing  loss  is  progressive,  or 

b.  If  he  has  a  hearing  loss  of  at  least  30  decibe.  1 
in  the  better  ear,  and  has  acquired  at  least 
foundation  of  language,  and  whose  hearinnj 
can  be  corrected  through  hearing  aids  to  tfch 
point  of  understanding  speech  with  or  witlt 
out  speech  reading. 

c.  A  totally  deaf  child  who  was  deafened  afte  s 
the  acquisition  of  language  should  be  place  t 
in  a  class  for  the  hard  of  hearing. 

d.  All  children  assigned  to  hard  of  hearing  claj; 
ses  must  be  mentally  educable  in  the  pre 
gram  of  the  regular  school. 

3.  Children  with  Speech  Disorders. 

a.  Children  with  articulators,  organic,  nervoui 
or  other  speech  irregularities,  such  as  bab  r 
talk,  lisping,  cleft-lip  speech,  cleft-palattJ 
speech,  stuttering,  cluttering,  aphasia,  or  de< 
layed  speech  should  be  enrolled  in  regula' 
grades  and  given  supplementary  instruction 
under  an  itinerant  speech  correction  teacher. 

b.  All  children  assigned  to  speech  classes  mus  '< 
be  mentally  educable  in  the  program  of  thi! 
regular  school. 

4.  Slow  Learning  Children. 

a.  Definition:   Educators  and  psychologists  ar: 
generally  agreed  that  the  division  point  bee 
tween  educable  and  non-educable  pupils  fall 
somewhere  near  an  I.Q.  of  50.  Pupils  whos 
I.Q.  falls  below  50  are  usually  considered  to  b  : 
unable  to  attain  any  effectual  mastery  o 
words  or  numbers. 

b.  While  care  should  be  taken  that  children  ar 
not  excluded  from  special  facilities  for  th 
educable  slow  learning  on  the  basis  of  low 
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intelligence  quotients  alone,  children  who, 
after  a  reasonable  period  of  trial,  show  little 
or  no  potentiality  for  profiting  from  special 
education  should  be  considered  not  educable 
in  the  public  schools. 

c.  Intelligence  tests  which  are  valid  and  reliable 
are  to  be  used  in  determining  the  intelligence 
quotient  of  slow  learning  children.  Such  tests 
should  be  administered,  scored  and  interpre- 
ted, by  persons  trained  in  this  skill.  In  areas 
where  such  testing  service  under  trained  per- 
sonnel is  not  readily  available,  the  Division 
of  Special  Education  will  recognize  widely 
used  and  generally  accepted  group  tests  of 
intelligence  as  acceptable  measures  of  the  in- 
telligence quotient,  pending  the  availablility 
of  adequate  testing  services. 

Mentally  retarded  children  need  a  curricu- 
lum adapted  to  their  mental  age,  their  approx- 
imate rate  of  growth  and  development,  and 
their  social  maturity.  When  children  have  a 
mental  age  below  six  years,  regardless  of  their 
chronological  age,  that  part  of  the  curriculum 
dealing  with  the  three  R's  should  be  wholly 
omitted.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
prereading  experiences,  such  as  motor  and 
sensory  training,  personal  hygiene  and  habit 
training,  improvement  of  speech,  emotional 
control,  rhythm,  drawing  and  other  simple 
activities. 

Children  who  are  mentally  retarded  but 
whose  mental  age  is  above  six  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  progress  in  the  fields 
of  reading,  writing,  and  numbers  without  the 
sacrifice  of  important  social  values. 

Mentally  retarded  adolescents  who  are  cap- 
able of  profiting  by  such  instruction  should 
receive  special  assistance  with  appreciation  of 
and  participation  in  social  and  civic  activities ; 
various  types  of  occupational  experiences; 
health,  physical  training ;  and  preparation  for 
homemaking  through  experiences  in  the  usual 
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housekeeping  responsibilities,  household  budB 
etting,  child  care,  home  beautification  and  th<ii 
general  repair  work  so  often  needed  in  thjiJ 
home.  Any  contribution  of  reading,  arithmei 
tic,  music,  art,  literature,  science,  and  otheri 
content  subjects  to  these  goals  is  justifiable* 
provided  it  is  planned  on  the  level  of  the  pi 
pil's  ability  to  comprehend  and  does  not  usurj-J 
the  time  that  should  be  given  to  the  major  obi) 
jectives  of  a  practical  nature.  Children  in  thn 
adolescent  group  having  a  mental  age  below 
nine  years  will  obviously  work  on  primar,v| 
levels  of  academic  experiences,  while  thos'j 
having  a  mental  age  above  nine  years  will  hi 
able  to  achieve  a  higher  level.  Both  group 
should  give  the  greater  part  of  their  time  ami 
energy  to  those  activities  which  are  relates 
to  the  situations  they  will  face  when  the; 
leave  school.  For  this  reason,  work  of  the  so<| 
called  academic  type  should  be  reduced  to  ;| 
minimum. 

The  selection  of  children  to  be  admitted  tJ 
a  special  class  is  the  responsibility  of  the  loea.j 
school  officials.  The  local  superintendent  o 
schools  may  delegate  this  authority  to  th 
special  teachers,  supervisors,  and  principal  ! 
of  the  schools  in  which  the  special  program  i 
are  to  be  operated. 

5.  Cerebral  Palsy. 

In  order  to  make  an  adequate  evaluation  of  thJ 
capabilities  and  limitations  and  a  determination 
of  the  educable  potentialities  of  a  cerebral  palsiei  j 
child,  complete  reports  of  examiniation  by  neurol 
logists,  orthopedists,  speech  therapists,  and  psy T 
chologists  should  be  secured. 

6.  Crippled  Children.  ! 
Any  child  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  specia 
classes  for  the  crippled  whose  activity  is  perma 
nently  or  temporarily  restricted  by  loss,  defects  ( 
or  deformity  of  bone,  muscle,  or  joint,  whethe  1 
due  to  a  congenital  condition,  disease,  or  acddeni  1 
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as  to  render  his  capacity  for  education  under  nor- 
mal classroom  conditions  below  that  of  the  normal 
child ;  the  above  also  to  include  cardiac  cases  un- 
able to  be  included  with  normal  children,  except 
in  the  event  that  there  be  a  class  available  for 
children  of  lowered  vitality. 

In  the  event  that  any  child  as  outlined  above 
should  sustain  such  overwhelming  handicaps  as  to 
be  totally  incapable  of  self-help  or  be  subject  to 
convulsive  seizures  of  a  type  which  creates  a  prob- 
lem, he  shall  be  admitted  to  a  class  only  if  existing 
facilities  permit  care  of  such  child,  and,  if  such 
facilities  are  present,  such  children  in  any  one 
class  shall  be  limited  to  the  extent  that  such  facili- 
ties are  available. 

[Textbooks,  References  and  Materials  for  Teachers  of  Special 
!  Education. 

IT  he  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  Forty-ninth  Yearbook, 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1950. 
Baker,  Harry  J.,  Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children.  Macmil- 
lan.  1950. 

IDrennen,  Genevieve,  Is  Your  Child  Exceptional — Different? 
Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  401  Centen- 
nial Building,  1950.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Featherstone,  William  B.,  Teaching  the  Sloiv  Learner,  Bureau  of 
Publicity,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  1941. 

Hathaway,  Winifred,  Education  and  Health  of  the  Partially  See- 
ing Child,  Columbia  University  Press,  1947. 
I  Kirk,  Samuel  A.,  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow  Learning  Children, 
Houghton.  1940. 

Kirk,  Samuel  A.  and  Johnson,  Orville,  Educating  the  Retarded 
Child,  Houghton.  1951. 

Mackie,  Romaine  P.  and  Fitzgerald,  Margaret,  School  in  the 
Hospital,  No.  3,  Federal  Security  Agency  Bulletin,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1949. 
I!  Marten,  Elise  H.,  Curriculum  Adjustments  for  the  Mentally  Re- 
tarded, No.  2,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Bulletin,  1950. 

J  Tests. 

^California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  The  Psychological  Corpora- 
tion, New  York,  1943. 

*  Chicago  Non-Verbal  Examination,  The  Psychological  Corpora- 
tion, New  York, 
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Detroit  Tests  of  Intelligence,  World  Book  Company,  Chicago. 

Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Ability  Tests,  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  New  York. 

Pintner  Non-Language  Primary  Mental  Test,  The  Psychological 
Corporation,  New  York. 

SRA  Primary  Mental  Abilities  Tests,  Science  Research  Asso- 
ciates, Chicago. 

PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Organizing  a  Program  of  In-Service  Education  for  a  School 
Administrative  Unit. 

Participating  in  the  local  in-service  education  programs  offers 
some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  keeping  abreast  of  the  current 
trends  in  education.  These  programs  offer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  professional  improvement  and  serve  as  a  means  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  leadership. 

The  program  of  professional  improvement  in  an  administra- 
tive unit  should  be  democratically  planned  and  developed.  All  ] 
those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the  program  should  share  in  the 
planning.  This  can  be  done  in  various  ways.  For  example : 

1.  A  planning  committee  (the  superintendent  and  supervisor 
should  be  on  the  committee)  with  representatives  from 
the  elementary  school,  the  high  school  and  from  the  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  staff. 

2.  A  planning  committee  (superintendent  and  supervisor 
too)  may  be  made  up  of  one  or  more  representatives  from 
each  school  to  give  geographical  representation. 

3.  Each  teacher  may  participate  directly  in  the  planning  by 
saying  or  writing  his  ideas  to  be  considered  by  a  small 
planning  committee. 

Planning  for  the  in-service  education  work  should  be  both 
immediate  and  long  range.  Such  a  long-range  program  would 
take  into  consideration : 

1.  The  need  as  determined  by  the  best  leadership. 

2.  The  amount  of  time  and  effort  given  to  certain  areas  dur- 
ing the  recent  past. 

3.  Opportunities  for  help  from  within  or  without  the  unit. 
For  example,  the  planning  committee  (or  a  sub-committee 
on  research)  may  determine  that  six  major  areas  need  to 
be  considered  during  the  next  four  years—language  arts, 
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social  studies,  health  and  science,  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation. They  may  choose  to  consider  one  or  two  major 
areas  each  year,  or  a  phase  of  each  area  each  year,  or  have 
an  interest  group  on  each  area  each  year.  If  one  is  con- 
sidered each  year,  the  one  that  is  determined  to  show  the 
greatest  need  should  be  considered  the  first  year,  unless 
the  choices  are  strong  otherwise,  or  unless  the  consultant 
service  will  be  available  differently  on  different  years. 

Readiness  of  the  participating  personnel  is  a  very  important 
factor  to  consider. 

In  addition  to  the  long  term  approach,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  short  term  plans  to : 

1.    Keep  up  with  new  developments. 
I    2.    Capitalize  on  new  services  of  specialists  in  the  field, 
j    3.    Serve  the  needs  of  new  teachers  coming  into  the  unit. 

One  of  the  very  important  functions  of  the  planning  commit- 
Itee  is  that  of  determining  the  priorities  in  needs.  Some  of  the 
jlways  of  determining  needs  would  be : 

1.  Surve}^  (orally  or  by  written  questionnaire)  all  teachers, 
principals  and  supervisory  personnel  in  the  administrative 
unit. 

j    2.    Survey  auxiliary  agencies  for  help  in  certain  areas — 
health  department,  welfare  department,  agriculture  ex- 
tension services,  etc. 
3.    Consult  with  State  department  personnel,  especially  with 
the  supervisors  serving  that  administrative  unit. 

|    Planning  should  be  continuous  from  year  to  year  as  well  as 
during  the  school  year.  The  general  plans  for  the  fall  should 
||be  worked  out  the  spring  before.  In  the  fall  the  plans  will  be 
reviewed,  revised  if  necessary,  and  developed  in  detail. 
i    A  report  of  the  in-service  work  should  be  kept  up-to-date  in 
(order  to  help  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  to  help  with  future 
jplanning.  Copies  of  the  report  should  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
llocal  school  administrative  unit,  and  with  the  Division  of  In- 
jstructional  Service  or  Division  of  Negro  Education  and  with 
other  divisions  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
{according  to  the  area  (Special  Education,  Health,  Vocational 
Education,  etc.). 

For  each  type  of  in-service  study-group  activity  there  would 
need  to  be  a  steering  committee.  This  could  be  a  sub-committee 
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of  the  overall  planning  committee.   This  steering  committee 
might  well  involve : 

1.  A  general  chairman. 

2.  A  recorder  or  secretary. 

3.  One  or  more  members  of  a  materials  committee. 

4.  There  may  be  need  for  other  committees,  such  as  the  social 
committee. 

Workshops. 

It  is  suggested  that  plans  be  made  for  workshop  type  of  meet- 
ings in  which  real  work  of  a  practical  sort  is  carried  on  in  groups 
of  convenient  size  in  terms  of  teachers'  needs.  One  of  the  best 
means  for  keeping  the  work  functional  is  to  organize  the  groups 
around  problems  and  permit  each  participant  to  assist  in  the 
identification  of  the  problem,  the  organization  of  the  groups, 
and  the  selection  of  the  method  procedure.  In  the  interest  of 
time,  this  may  have  to  be  done  by  a  representative  committee. 

Workshop-type  activities  have  advantages  not  found  in  many 
other  types  of  in-service  organizations.  To  be  successful  they 
should : 

1.  Focus  on  situations  the  teachers  and  principals  feel  are 
most  important. 

2.  Allow  for  maximal  participation  of  all  members. 

3.  Permit  continuous  evaluation. 

4.  Encourage  expressions  of  differences  and  permit  growth 
toward  common  objectives  and  understandings. 

5.  Demonstrate  democracy  in  action. 

Administration  of  Workshops. 

1.  Administrators  and  teachers  will  find  it  necessary  to  make 
definite  plans  for  conducting  this  workshop  type  of  in- 
service  training.  The  group  should  meet  for  a  session  of 
two  or  three  hours,  two  or  three  times  a  month,  for  two  or; 
three  months.  Such  a  plan  will  make  the  effects  cumula- 
tive. ; 

2.  The  best  person  available  should  be  selected  as  director  |L 
of  any  group.  Sometimes  leaders  are  not  discovered  be-  I 
cause  they  have  not  had  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  I 
ability.  Workshops  permit  such  discovery,  and  as  far  II 
as  possible  each  member  should  be  given  some  opportunity  I 
for  leadership.  If  no  satisfactory  person  is  available  from  |f 
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the  regular  staff  in  a  city  or  county  administrative  unit, 
it  might  be  possible  to  secure  some  outside  person  to  give 
direction,  particularly  in  some  of  the  special  fields.  (It 
is  best  for  the  outside  person  to  give  consultant  service.) 

3.  A  place  well  equipped  and  well  supplied  with  materials 
should  be  made  available  for  each  group. 

4.  Groups  may  meet  in  the  afternoon,  evening  or  on  Satur- 
days as  administrators  and  teachers  may  decide.  Sessions 
should  be  planned  to  capitalize  on  the  resources  available 
in  the  community,  field  trips,  demonstrations  outdoors, 
first  hand  experiences  with  equipment,  and  the  like. 

5.  Reports  and  work  plans  prepared  by  groups  and  by  in- 
dividuals are  helpful.  This  sharing  of  ideas,  materials  and 
plans  is  an  essential  part  of  the  workshop  procedure. 

ypes  of  Workshops. 

No  two  workshops  will  be  exactly  alike  if  organized  around 
roblems  identified  and  selected  by  the  group.  Some  groups  may 
llect  similar  areas  to  work,  such  as  in  science,  language  arts, 
fitrition,  mathematics,  industrial  arts,  art,  music,  health  and 
jhysical  education,  writing,  literature,  resource-use  education, 
■beech,  safety,  family  life  and  sex  education. 
I  Frequently  groups  will  prefer  to  organize  around  topics  or 
jroblems  which  cut  across  subject  matter  areas,  such  as  promo- 
jon,  attendance  and  drop-outs,  extra-curricular  programs,  li- 
jrary,  audio-visual  aids,  core-curriculum,  junior  high  school 
jrograms,  or  home-work  and  parent  co-operation. 
;  If  organized  around  subjects  with  teachers  of  all  one  grade 
ic  the  same  subject  working  together,  known  as  a  horizontal 
<!"ganization,  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  bulle- 
tins and  the  advisers  in  each  of  the  fields  will  be  particularly 
jseful  in  offering  suggestions  and  help. 

|  The  vertical  type  of  organization,  with  teachers  at  all  levels 
'  kd  from  various  subject  matter  fields,  is  especially  valuable  in 
prmitting  greater  co-ordination  and  integration  in  the  total 
jaucational  program. 

tioice  and  Use  of  Techniques  for  the  Workshop  and  for  Other 
Professional  Meetings. 

j  1  Many  techniques  are  applicable  to  a  workshop.  Usually  the 
greater  the  variety  of  techniques  employed,  the  richer  the  ex- 
perience for  the  members.  Some  techniques,  such  as  discussion, 
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field  trips,  and  use  of  audio-visual  materials  and  resource  peopliM 
can  be  used  for  all  phases  of  the  problem-solving  approach  coil 
sidered  essential  for  workshops.  The  members  need  to  analysl 
the  various  techniques  to  determine  which  ones  will  be  mon| 
applicable  to  the  various  group  and  individual  needs.  j 

Discussion.  Discussion  is  an  important  technique  by  whic 
participants  pool  their  experience  to  produce  better  plans  aim 
sounder  judgments  than  any  single  participant  could  supplli 
Discussion  modifies  attitudes  and  behavior  by  developing  undJI 
standing  of  the  other  persons'  points  of  view,  harmonizing  com 
flicts,  and  stimulating  useful  ideas.  This  is  part  of  the  demw 
cratic  process.  I 

Discussion  is  used  by  itself  or  it  can  be  associated  with  oth(t 
techniques,  such  as  field  trips,  audio-visual  aids,  socio-dram; 
and  use  of  consultants.  Indeed,  the  other  ways  of  working  am 
likely  to  prove  ineffective  unless  discussion  takes  place. 

Discussion  takes  several  forms.  Group  discussion,  forums,  pan 
els,  and  symposiums  are  common  types.  Each  has  certain  advail 
tages  which  preclude  the  use  of  one  form  in  all  situations. 

Group  Discussion.  Good  group  discussion  requires  a  feelim 
of  friendliness  and  mutual  acceptance.  This  need  is  particular:! 
urgent  if  the  participants  have  not  worked  together  previous! 
Introductions  of  group  members  and  informal  social  activities 
(coffee  hours,  etc.)  preceding  the  group  meeting  often  help  ]i 
produce  an  atmosphere  in  which  participants  feel  free  to  ente 
into  group  discussions. 

In  the  initial  phases,  leadership  is  supplied  by  a  predetermine 
leader,  but  other  participants  assume  increasing  leadership  M 
the  discussion  progresses. 

The  group  may  decide  in  the  beginning  upon  any  special  fun  I 
tions  they  wish  members  to  execute.  Although  their  respons  | 
bility  for  those  functions  may  be  assigned  to  individuals,  a  I 
members  of  the  group  assume  increasing  responsibility  for  moi  1 
of  these  tasks.  I 

Panels.  The  panel  is  a  good  discussion  technique  when  tl  L 
group  is  too  large  for  all  to  take  part.  In  a  workshop  situatioi  I 
panels  are  often  used  to  present  information,  disclose  differed 
points  of  view,  stimulate  thinking,  and  lay  a  basis  for  gener;  h 
participation  later.  In  its  usual  form  the  panel  is  composed  C 
several  selected  individuals  under  the  leadership  of  a  chairma:  i 
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discusses  a  topic  in  front  of  an  audience  which  is  encouraged 
join  in.   The  tone  is  conversational  with  free  exchange  of 
ews. 

A  panel  discussion  is  not  an  instrument  for  making  group 
icisions  or  a  vehicle  for  speech  making.  If  these  limitations  are 
>rne  in  mind,  panel  discussions  may  be  used  to  orient  the  work- 
top participants  and  to  summarize  the  contributions  of  sub- 
•oups  to  the  solution  of  a  common  major  problem. 

Symposiums.  A  symposium  is  a  series  of  short  talks  on  phases 
a  major  topic  by  a  group  of  specialists.  In  a  workshop  situa- 
m,  this  technique  may  be  used  to  present  information  from  a 
iriety  of  fields  that  deal  with  major  problems.  It  is  desirable 
at  a  symposium  be  planned  carefully  to  avoid  overlapping  and 
gressions  and  to  provide  adequate  coverage  of  the  major 
lases  of  the  main  topic.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  time  limit  on 
seeches  and  stick  to  it.  Although  this  form  of  discussion  has 
?me  distinct  advantages  over  a  lecture  by  a  specialist  whose 
lk  may  cover  only  a  small  part  of  the  main  topic  or  problem, 
has  many  of  the  limitations  of  the  familiar  lecture  technique. 

Lecture  discussions.  A  lecture  discussion  is  formal  presenta- 
m  of  a  subject  by  one  or  more  persons,  with  questions  by  a 
mel  or  the  audience  (or  both) .  Its  usefulness  as  a  way  of  work- 
g  in  a  workshop  situation  tends  to  be  limited,  because  it  re- 
ricts  participation  to  a  few  people.  It  is  not  an  effective  in- 
rument  for  making  group  decisions  or  for  developing  plans  of 
Ittion  to  solve  problems. 

I  There  are  times,  however,  when  groups  need  points  of  view 
id  specific  information  which  may  be  obtained  readily  from  a 
Icture.  The  lecture  saves  time  in  gathering  information  and 
ius  enables  the  group  to  proceed  more  rapidly  in  solving  their 
boblems.   A  lecture  may  set  the  stage  for  group  discussion 
Entered  around  questions  raised  by  the  members  of  the  group. 

2 

5|  Socio-drama  or  Role  Playing.  The  technique  of  role  playing  or 
iicio-drama  can  be  used  successfully  in  groups  to  dramatize 
uecific  problems  and  to  suggest  possible  solutions.  It  is  an  ex- 
i  llent  means  of  objectifying  problems  of  human  relationships. 
91  It  is  a  means  by  which  a  participant  may  identify  himself  with 
jtjproblem  in  such  a  way  that  a  group  may  observe  his  reactions 
rihd  reflect  upon  whether  or  not  they  agree  with  his  approach 
tiward  the  solution.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  a  very 
aipwerful  emotional  influence. 
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It  is  usually  done  by  having  two  or  more  people  play  the  role*: 
of  somebody  else.  The  problem  is  posed  and  agreed  upon  by  th<# 
group,  the  role-players  are  briefed  by  the  group  separately  ana  ; 
then  asked  to  act  out  before  the  group  the  role  they  are  assumi 
ing.  When  the  role-players  or  the  group  leader  feel  that  thej\ 
have  covered  enough  points  for  discussion,  the  role-playing  iiil , 
halted  for  discussion.  Various  aspects  of  the  problem  are  their 
discussed. 

Others  may  ask  or  volunteer  to  repeat  the  role-playing  on  tho 
same  problem  to  demonstrate  different  approaches. 

Sometimes  the  other  members  of  the  group  are  asked  to  idem 
tify  themselves  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  role-players  in  orde 
to  participate  more  actively. 

This  technique  makes  it  possible  to  discuss  concretely  problem) 
of  relationship.  The  group  can  deal  realistically  and  indirect!1 
with  various  kinds  of  behavior. 

Interviews.  Participants  in  a  workshop  need  to  know  how  t 
interview  in  order  to  get  first-hand  facts  about  problems.  Th 
best  way  to  learn  is  to  conduct  interviews  with  help  from  mor 
experienced  interviewers. 

Advance  planning  helps.  It  may  include  answering  question] 
like  these :  Who  are  the  individuals  that  can  give  us  the  informs;] 
tion  desired?  What  do  we  want  from  each  individual?  Whe 
should  the  contact  be  made?  How  will  the  contact  be  madea 
What  procedure  should  be  followed  in  interviewing?,  in  record 
ing  the  interview?,  in  assembling  information  collected?,  ii 
reporting  an  interview?,  and  evaluating  information  receive1 
from  the  interview? 

It  is  important  that  the  interviewer  and  the  one  interviewe 
be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  important  parts  of  the  study  ami 
that  the  information  obtained  will  help  solve  the  problems  in 
volved. 

Surveys.   Surveys  are  helpful  as  a  technique  in  workshop; 
They  may  be  used  in  a  number  of  ways:  (1)  They  may  be  use  I 
to  collect  information  from  which  to  select  problems.  Prelimi 
nary  surveys  of  a  neighborhood,  school,  community  or  area  wit 
often  point  up  major  needs.  (2)  They  may  be  used  to  determiirf 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem.   (3)  They  may  It  I 
used  to  collect  pertinent  and  current  facts  which  bear  directl 
on  the  problem  at  hand  and  are  readily  acquired  through  ttrf 
wise  use  of  a  survey.   (4)  They  may  be  used  to  determine  tr  l 
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jpectiveness  of  the  workshop,  areas  which  were  neglected,  and 
rays  in  which  the  staff  can  effectively  help  the  participants  in 
lieir  own  situation. 

I  First-hand  observations  and  experiences.  First-hand  observa- 
lons  and  experiences  are  particularly  useful  in  acquiring  knowl- 
Idge  of  various  problems.  A  workshop  should  provide  for  as 
many  observations  and  experiences  as  possible. 

I  Field  trips.  A  field  trip  is  most  effective  when  it  is  so  closely 
Belated  to  the  problems  on  which  the  group  is  working  that  the 
jroup  sees  the  need  for  it  and  plans  for  it. 
The  group  makes  preparations  for  the  trip  in  the  light  of  the 
roup  needs  and  the  purposes  of  the  trip.  They  list  the  things 
ley  expect  to  observe  with  pertinent  questions.  Pre-trip  study 
laterial  is  examined.   They  decide  upon  the  time  to  go,  and 
ather  any  materials  or  equipment  needed.   They  select  their 
iaders  or  resource  persons. 

The  resource  persons  should  be  familiar  with  the  needs  and 
iterests  of  the  group  and  with  the  areas  to  be  visited  and  activi- 
es  to  be  observed.  There  is  opportunity  for  questions  and  ex- 
lanations  on  the  trip.  On  the  trip,  group  discussion,  questions 
nd  explanations  clarify  impressions  and  understandings  and 
icrease  knowledge.  Important  facts,  ideas,  and  understand- 
lgs  are  summed  up. 

Futher  study  of  books,  pamphlets,  pictures,  maps,  etc.  could 
ery  understandably  take  place,  and  relations  to  other  fields  of 
tudy  and  to  other  known  situations  be  discovered. 

Demonstrations.  Demonstration  of  a  skill  or  process  by  a  per- 
pn  or  persons  of  competence  is  a  valuable  aid  to  learning.  Dem- 
nstration  may  serve  to  clarify  knowledge  already  gained 
prough  reading,  listening,  or  other  means;  or  it  may  be  valu- 
able in  exciting  interest  and  stimulating  research.  To  the  extent 
liat  the  observer  might  be  drawn  into  helping  with  the  demon- 
stration, the  value  of  the  demonstration  is  increased. 
1  Out-of-doors  demonstration  offers  to  the  workshop  many  op- 
portunities for  providing  rich  experiences  for  the  participants, 
'.jt  should  be  remembered  that  the  more  closely  the  participants 
ire  associated  with  doing,  the  more  real  will  be  the  experience. 

1  Reading  and  Research.  Reading  is  a  major  means  of  securing 
■acts  and  ideas.  It  is  good  to  draw  from  the  libraries  all  avail- 
able materials  concerned  with  the  problems  being  considered. 
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This  can  be  done  before  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  workshop 
Consultants  and  participants  bring  pertinent  materials.  Individ 
uals  and  a  materials  committee  search  and  share  reading  mater: 
als.  They  order  bulletins  from  national,  regional,  state,  and  locj  I 
agencies  and  make  them  available  to  the  members  and  groups  i  I 
the  workshop. 

Recording  mid  Reporting.  1.    Recorder.  In  developing  satiii 
factory  communication  within  and  among  groups,  the  record* 
is  a  key  person.  He  records  the  activities  and  findings  of  tl 
group  and  thus  facilitates  the  flow  of  information  within  arJ 
among  groups. 

The  recorder  has  responsibilities  other  than  written  repor 
or  records.  He  classifies  and  clarifies  comments,  lists  argumen  j 
in  order  of  importance,  makes  summary  statements,  notes  om>j 
sions  in  discussion,  and  suggests  data  needed  to  complete  1 1 
argument.  He  keeps  a  list  of  all  questions  and  assists  the  lead 
in  seeing  that  they  are  dealt  with  in  some  way.   When  a  ( 
cision  is  needed,  the  recorder  helps  the  leader  get  such  decisi( 
The  recorder  should  be  skilled  in  the  use  of  many  group  te<l 
niques  so  that  he  may  assist  the  leader  when  a  different  met): 
is  needed  to  facilitate  the  group's  progress.  When  a  report 
needed,  the  recorder  should  be  able  to  select  and  condense  1 1  i 
significant  conclusions  and  report  them  to  the  group  in  an  eff 
tive  manner. 

2.    Reporting.   Ordinarily  two  types  of  reporting  are  d< 
in  a  workshop.  One  type  report  has  to  do  with  communicat 
within  a  group  and  among  groups  within  the  workshop;  1 
other  reports  the  results  of  the  workshop  to  non-participa: '. 

Many  techniques  for  reporting  within  the  working  gro  t 
have  been  used.  Some  of  them  are : 

a.  Reading  of  written  report. 

b.  Reviewing  the  written  report. 

c.  Symposium  of  participants  (on  a  specific  part  of  the  w(  - 
shop) . 

d.  Each  of  the  sub-groups  reports  its  activities. 

e.  Dramatization  of  report. 

f.  Pictorial  report — still  shots  arranged  to  tell  the  stor;  'f 
a  film  which  is  edited  to  do  so. 

g.  Tape  recordings  of  the  proceedings,  edited  to  tell  ie 
story. 
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:h.    One  person  summarize  the  work. 

i.     News  cuts. 

|j.    Coffee  conversation. 

'jk.    Day-by-day  news  sheets. 

'Reports  which  are  to  be  used  in  describing  the  workshop  may 
ke  several  forms.  Some  of  these  are : 

a.    Materials  produced  by  the  workshop. 

p.    A  written  report  of  the  workshop. 

p.    A  summary  of  how  the  group  worked. 

d.    A  moving  picture  with  a  commentary. 

3.    A  pictorial  report  of  the  workshop  activities. 

I    The  evaluation  of  the  workshop. 

(Some  report  should  be  made  of  all  workshops.  These  reports 
Ibuld  include  such  information  as : 

i.  The  theme  and  major  objectives  of  the  workshop. 

3.  When  and  where  it  was  held. 

i.  The  number  and  nature  of  participants. 

I.  The  names  of  the  staff. 

!.  A  brief  summary  of  how  the  workshop  was  organized  and 
conducted. 

'.  Major  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

^  copy  of  these  reports  should  be  sent  to  the  North  Carolina 
Dpartment  of  Public  Instruction. 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Audio-visual  materials  are  indispensable 
irany  workshop.  They  are  used  to  supplement  field  trips  and 
diject  observations,  but  are  not  a  substitute  for  them.  Films, 
slles,  pictures  serve  to  focus  attention  on  problems,  indicate 
p<  sible  solutions,  and  illustrate  case  studies  for  discussion.  They 
mst  be  geared  to  the  problems  un^er  consideration  in  the  work- 
sip.  During  the  early  period  of  a  workshop  they  can  be  used 
tcielp  identify  and  select  problems. 

''or  effective  use  and  proper  scheduling,  it  is  essential  that 
ft  audio-visual  materials  be  previewed  by  the  staff  and  if  pos- 
sile  by  some  of  the  participants.  The  equipment  should  be 
redily  available  and  other  facilities  accessible  so  that  they  can 
diiwn  upon  easily  and  so  that  discussions  and  evaluations  of 
ttyn  can  take  place  immediately. 

lany  audio-visual  materials  can  be  constructed  and  developed 
in  the  workshop  and  participants  should  learn  as  many  tech- 

k 
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niques  as  possible,  such  as  slides  making,  picture  taking,  model  I 
ing,  and  making  recordings,  transcriptions,  charts  and  the  like,. 

Evaluation  of  the  Workshop. 

Ordinarily,  course  work  in  a  college  or  school  is  evaluates 
through  recitations  and  examinations  which  attempt  to  identify 
the  student's  mastery  of  subject  matter.  In  the  workshop  evalui 
ation  should  be  more  intensive,  varied,  and  constant.  Sine 
participants  help  evaluate  their  own  and  other  participants 
work,  they  begin  to  develop  adequate  standards  for  judgmeni 
which  carry  into  their  other  activities  long  after  the  workshop 
has  been  completed.  Furthermore,  participants  constantly  evalui 
ate  methods  employed,  so  that  they  can  be  improved  throughoui 
the  course  of  the  workshop.  Facilities,  resource  people,  stafll 
materials  all  come  in  for  close  scrutiny  and  appraisal. 

List  of  Professional  Texts  and  Magazines. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  larger  bibliographies  in  the  curr 
rent  State  courses  of  study  bulletins  from  which  many  of  thes^ 
selections  are  made,  will  do  well  to  review  them  also  in  selecting 
professional  readings. 

It  is  urged  that  groups  of  teachers  within  a  school  take  time  ai 
intervals  during  the  year  to  share  their  best  current  readings.  It 
doing  this,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  work  together  in  the  selecf 
tion  of  books  for  the  sake  of  expenditure,  choices  and  time.  It  i  i 
hoped  that  the  following  selections  will  be  helpful  to  individual  1 
and  to  study  groups. 

GENERAL 

Burrows,  A.  T.  Teaching  Children  in  the  Middle  Grader, 
1952.  Heath. 

Burton,  W.  H.  The  Guidance  of  Learning  Activities.  19441] 
Appleton. 

California  School  Supervisors  Association.    Guiding  th'i 

Young  Child.  1951.  Heath. 
Caswell,  Hollis  L.   Education  in  the  Elementary  School* 

1951.  American. 
Elsbree  and  McNally.  Elementary  School  Administration 

and  Supervision.  1951.  American. 
Gesell,  Arnold.  The  First  Five  Years  of  Life.   (A  Guide  tt< 

the  Study  of  the  Pre-School  Child.)  1943.  Harper. 
Gesell  and  Ilg.  The  Child  From  Five  to  Ten.  1946.  Harpen 
Hilclreth,  Gertrude.  Learning  the  Three  R's.  Revised  194£ 

Educational  Publishers.  Indianapolis. 
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Hildreth,  Gertrude.  Readiness  for  School  Beginners.  1950. 
World. 

Jacobsen  and  Reavis.  Duties  of  School  Principals.  1941. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Koos  and  Others.  Administering  the  Secondary  School. 
1940.  American. 

Lane,  R.  H.  The  Principal  in  the  Modern  Elementary 
School.  1944.  Houghton. 

Lee  and  Lee.  The  Child  and  His  Curriculum.  1940.  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century. 

McCharen,  W.  K.  Improving  the  Quality  of  Living.  1947. 
Division  of  Surveys  and  Field  Services,  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Melchoir,  D.  M.  Instructional  Supervision.  1950.  Heath. 

Millard,  C.  V.  Child  Grotvth  and  Development  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School  Years.  1951.  Heath. 

Murray  and  Bathurst.  Creative  Ways  for  Children's  Pro- 
grams. 1938.  Silver. 

National  Education  Association.  Association  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development.  Action  for  Curri- 
culum Improvement.  Yearbook  1951.  Growing  Up  in 
An  Anxious  Age.  Yearbook  1952. 

Olsen,  Edward  G.  and  Others.  School  and  Community.  1945. 
Prentice-Hall. 

Otto,  Henry  J.  Principles  of  Elementary  Education.  1947. 
Rinehart. 

Sheviakoo  and  Redl.  Discipline  for  Today's  Children  and 
Youth.  1944.  National  Education  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Skinner,  C.  E.  (Ed.).  Educational  Psychology .  1945.  Pren- 
tice-Hall. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Schools  for  A  Groiuing  Democracy.  1935. 
Ginn. 

Wiles,  Kimball.  Supervision  for  Better  Schools.  1950. 
Prentice-Hall. 

BULLETINS,  PAMPHLETS,  MONOGRAMS 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Series.  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Bureau  of  Publications,  Columbia  University,  575 
W.  120th  Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

1.  Featherstone.  Teaching  the  Slotv  Learner. 

2.  Driscoll.  Hoiv  to  Study  the  Behavior  of  Children. 

3.  Gans.    Guiding  Children's  Reading  Through  Ex- 
periences. 

4.  Elsbree.  Pupil  Progress  in  the  Elementary  School 

5.  Delaney.   Latin  America:  A  Source  Book  of  In- 
structional Materials. 
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6.  Betzner.  Exploring  Literature  With  Children  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

7.  D'Evelyn.  Individual  Parent-Teacher  Conferences. 

8.  Strang.  Reporting  to  Parents. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International.  1200' 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  From  time 
to  time  the  ACEI  publishes  bulletins  containing  helpful 
materials  concerning  various  phases  of  elemetary  edu- 
cation. 

Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  oil 
Documents,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  The  Office  of  Education  issues  publica- 
tions containing  helpful  materials  concerning  various 
phases  of  education. 

MAGAZINES  AND  JOURNALS 

ALA  Bulletin.  American  Library  Association,  50  Eastt 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  12  issues. 

Bulletin.  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Princi-  i 
pals.  N.  E.  A.,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C 
8  issues. 

Childhood  Education.    1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.) 
D.  C.  9  issues. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Warwick  ancli 
York.  Baltimore,  Maryland.  9  issues. 

Education  Digest.  Box  100.  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  9  issues  | 

Educational  Leadership.  1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washing-  j 
ton,  D.  C.  8  issues. 

Elementary  English  Review.  211  West  68th  Street,  Chicago  ; 
8  issues. 

Elementary  School  Journal.  Dept.  of  Education.  University  j 
of  Chicago.  10  issues. 

High  School  Journal.  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina.  8  issues 

Journal  of  School  Health.  American  School  Health  Associa- 
tion, 3335  Main  Street,  Buffalo  14,  New  York.  12  issues 

National  Education  Association  Journal.  1201  16th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  9  issues. 

National  Elementary  Principal.  Dept.  of  Elementary  Prin- 
cipals, N.E.A.  1201  16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington 
D.  C.  5  issues. 

Physical  Educator.  Phi  Epsilon  Kappa  Fraternity.  Schoo' 
of  Physical  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois.  4  issues. 

Public  Safety.  National  Safety  Council,  425  N.  Michigar 
Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  12  issues. 
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School  Administrative  Service.  National  Safety  Council, 
421  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  8  issues  of  Safe- 
ty Education  Magazine  and  newsletters. 

School  Life.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Monthly. 

Today's  Health.    American  Medical  Association,  535  N. 

Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  10,  Illinois.  12  issues. 
Understanding  the  Child.  National  Association  for  Mental 

Hygiene,  1790  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  4  issues. 
Wilson  Library  Bulletin.  H.  W.  Wilson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

10  issues. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  magazines,  including  those  in  sub- 
ject areas,  see  "Classified  List  of  Educational  Periodicals,"  pub- 
lished annually  in  September  by  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administratives,  N.E.A.  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  25c,  and  the  publications  of  the  organiza- 
tions mentioned  in  the  section  on  Professional  Organizations. 

ART 

Cane,  Florence.  The  Artist  in  Each  of  Us.  Pantheom  Books. 
New  York.  An  approach  to  art  education  emphasizing 
the  psychological  values,  described  primarily  through 
case  histories. 

Chapman,  William  M.,  ed.  Films  on  Art,  1952.  A  compre- 
hensive directory  well  annotated  for  film  and  use  as  a 
teaching  aid.  The  American  Federation  of  Arts,  1083 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Cole.  The  Arts  in  the  Classroom.  1940.  G.  P.  Putnam. 
New  York. 

Dunnet,  Ruth.  Art  and  Child  Personality.  1948.  British 
Book  Center.  New  York. 

Kainz  and  Riley.  Exploring  Art.  1948.  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.  New  York.  (Grades  9-12). 

Nicolaides,  Kimon.  The  Natural  Way  to  Draw.  (Grades 
9-12).  1941.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  New  York. 

Riley,  Olive.  Your  Art  Heritage.  1952.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. New  York.  A  lively  history  of  Art  from  primitive 
times  to  present. 

Todd  and  Gale.  Enjoyment  and  Use  of  Art  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School.  1936.  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
Chicago. 

Refer  to  the  bulletin,  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  years  1-12, 
1949,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh.  It  lists  six  types  of  references:  pp. 
163-167. 

Group  I.  Books  mainly  on  Point  of  View. 
Group  II.  For  students  and  teachers  who  have  had 
some  training. 
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Group  III.  Books  on  special  subjects,  as  Sculpture 

Puppets,  Pottery. 
Group  IV.  Books  on  Architecture. 
Group  V.  Industrial  Arts. 
Group  VI.  Art  Magazines. 

GUIDANCE 

(See  Bibliography  on  Guidance  Services  on  p.  149) 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Grout,  Ruth.  Health  Teaching  in  Schools.  1949.  Philadeli 

phia,  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 
National  Education  Association. 

Health  in  Schools.  20th  Yearbook  of  American  Assoi 
ciation  of  School  Administrtors.  Revised  edition 
1951. 

Health  Education.  N.E.A.  and  A.M. A.  Joint  Commit 
tee.  1948. 

Health  in  the  Elementary  School.   29th  Yearbook  ox 
National  Elementary  Principals  Assn.  1950. 
Turner,  Claire.  School  Health  and  Health  Education.  1952. 

St.  Louis,  C.  V.  Mosby  Company. 
Physical  Education  in   the   Elementary   and  Secondar 

Schools.  1952.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  1951.  Stat'i 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

Hatcher  and  Andrews.  The  Teaching  of  Homemaking.  194£ 
Houghton. 

Jerseld,  Arthur  T.  Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum 
1946.  Bureau  of  Publications.  Teachers  College,  Co 
lumbia  University. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  School  Ac 
ministrators.  Education  for  Family  Life.  19th  Year 
book.  1201  16th  Street.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Spafford.  A  Functioning  Program  of  Home  Economics 
1942.  Wiley. 

Stratemeyer,  Forkner,  and  McKim.  Developing  a  Currici\ 
lum  for  Modern  Living.  1948.  Bureau  of  Publication: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Abney  and  Miniace.  This  Way  to  Better  Speech.  194( 
World. 

Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Children  and  Books.  1947.  Scott. 

Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.  Time  for  Poetry.  1951.  Scott. 
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Bennett,  Rodney.  Play  Ways  of  Speech  Training.  The  First 
Steps  In  Speech  Training.  Expression. 

Betts,  E.  A.  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction.  1946. 
American. 

Betzner,  Jean.  Exploring  Literature  With  Children  in  the 
Elementary  School.  (Practical  Suggestions  for  Teach- 
ing Series,  No.  7).  Teachers  College.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Columbia  University,  525  W.  120th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.  Y. 

Broom,  Duncan,  Emig  and  Steuber.  Effective  Reading  In- 
struction. 1951.  McGraw  Hill. 

Fitzgerald,  James  A.  The  Teaching  of  Spelling.  1951.  Bruce. 
Gray,  W.  S.  ed.  Co-operative  Effort  in  Schools  to  Improve 
Reading.  1942.  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Chicago. 

Gray,  W.  S.  On  Their  Own  in  Reading.  1950.  Scott. 

Kottmeyer,  William.  Handbook  for  Remedial  Reading.  1947. 
Webster. 

Lamoreaux  and  Lee.  Learning  to  Read  Through  Experience. 
1943.  D.  Appleton-Century. 

McKee,  Paul.  The  Teaching  of  Reading.  1948.  Houghton. 

Monroe,  Marion.  Grotving  Into  Reading.  1951.  Scott. 

National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Principals.  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
School.  20th  Yearbook.  1941. 

N.E.A.  Reasearch  Bulletin.  Reading  Instruction  in  the  Sec- 
ondary School.  1942.  1201  16th  St.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

National  Society  for  Study  of  Education.  The  Teaching  of 
Reading.  36th  Yearbook.  Part  I.  1937.  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

Russell,  David  H.  and  Karp,  Etta.  Reading  Aids  Through 
the  Grades.  1951  Revised.  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University. 

Russell,  David  H.  Children  Learn  to  Read.  1949.  Ginn. 
Strickland,  Ruth  G.  The  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary 

School.  1951.  Heath. 
Witty,  Paul.  Reading  in  Modern  Education.  1949.  Heath. 

LIBRARY 

Douglas.  The  Teacher-Librarian's  Handbook.  2nd  edition. 
1949.  American  Library  Association. 

Fargo.  The  Library  in  the  School.  4th  edition.  1947.  Amer- 
ican Library  Association. 

N.E.A.  Dept.  of  Elementary  School  Principals.  Elementary 
School  Libraries  Today.  1951.  National  Education 
Association. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Butler  and  Wren.  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematic 
2nd  edition,  1952.  McGraw-Hill. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  Bureau  jj 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Universit 
525  West  120th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  The  Place 
Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education.  15th  Yearbook 
1940.  Arithmetic  in  General  Education.  16th  Yeai 
book.  1941.  Multi-Sensory  Aids  in  Teaching  Math 
matics.  18th  Yearbook.  1945. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  University  ( 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago  37,  Illinois.  The  Teaching 
Arithmetic.  50th  Yearbook,  Part  II.  1951. 

Wheat,  H.  G.  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic.  1951.  Row. 

For  complete  bibliography  see  The  Mathematics  Bulletii 
Publication  No.  275.  State  Department  of  Public  III 
struction,  Raleigh,  pp.  47-49 ;  67-69. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE 

Jenkins,  Shacter  and  Bauer.  These  Are  Your  Children 
1949.  Scott. 

Molmand  Jamison.  Adolescence.  McGraw-Hill. 

National  Education  Association.  Association  for  Supe* 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Fostering  Ment 
Health  in  Our  Schools.  Yearbook.  1950. 

Redl  and  Wattenberg.  Mental  Hygiene  in  Teaching.  195"' 
Harcourt. 

Strecker,  Edward  A.  and  Appel,  Kenneth  E.  Discoveriv 
Ourselves.  1943.  Macmillan. 

MUSIC 

Dykema  and  Gehrkens.  The  Teaching  and  Administratis 

of  High  School  Music.  1941.  Birchard. 
Grant,  Parks.  Music  for  Elementary  Teachers.  1952.  A 

pleton-Century. 
Myers.  Teaching  Children  Music  in  the  Elementary  Gradi 

1951.  Prentice-Hall. 
Thompson,  Nordholm.    Keys  to  Teaching  School  Mus'  i 

1949.  Paul  Schmitt  Co. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION 
National  Education  Association.  American  Association  i 
School  Administrators.  Safety  Education.  18th  Yea 
book.  1940. 

National  Education  Association.  National  Commission  < 
Safety  Education. 

The  Elementary  School  Principal  Plans  for  Safe  Li 
ing.  1945.  j 
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Teachers  and  Children  Plan  for  Safe  Living.  1945. 

The  High  School  Principal  and  Safety.  1948. 

The  Physical  Education  Instructor  and  Safety.  1948. 

High  School  Driver  Education  Policies  and  Recommen- 
dations. 1950. 

Standards  and  Training  Programs  for  School  Bus 
Drivers.  1949. 

Minimum  Standards  for  School  Buses.  1949. 

Pupil  Patrols  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
1950.  (Research  Bulletin). 

Safety  Education  in  Rural  Schools.  1948. 

Who  Is  Liable  for  Pupil  Injuries.  1950. 
National  Safety  Council.  Accidents  Facts  (Annual  Report). 

425  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
Seton,  Don  Cash.  Safety  In  Sports.  1948.  Prentice-Hall. 
Stack,  Liebrecht  and  Elkow.  Education  For  Safe  Living. 

1949.  Prentice-Hall. 

SCIENCE 

Blough  and  Huggett.  Elementary  School  Science  and  How 

to  Teach  It.  1951.  Dryden  Press. 
Craig,  C.  S.  Science  For  The  Elementary  School  Teacher. 

1949.  Ginn. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Science  Education  In  American  Schools. 
46th  Yearbook,  Part  I.  1947. 

Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Series.  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lications, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  525 
W.  120th  Street,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Arey.  Science 
Experiments  For  Elementary  Schools.  Craig.  Science 
In  Childhood  Education.  _ 

Richardson  and  Cohoon.  Methods  and  Materials  For  Teach- 
ing General  and  Physical  Science.  1951.  McGraw-Hill. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Bining  and  Bining.  Teaching  The  Social  Studies  in  Second- 
ary Schools.  1952  Revision.  McGraw-Hill. 

Leonard,  Paul  J.  Developing  The  Secondary  Curriculum. 
Rinehart. 

Lilienthal,  David  E.  This  I  Do  Believe.  1949.  Harper. 

National  Education  Association.  The  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Relations.  Education  For  International  Un- 
derstanding In  American  Schools.  1948.  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  Large 
Was  Our  Bounty.  1948  Yearbook.  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals.  Learning  Goodwill  In  The 
Elementary  School.  Twenty-fifth  yearbook.  1946.  1201 
Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Noar,  Gertrude.  Freedom  To  Live  And  Learn.  1948.  Frank  j 
lin  Publishing  and  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Gives  helpful  information  on  unit  teaching. 

Quillen,  I.  James,  and  Lavone  Hanna.  Education  For  Socio  \ 
Competence.  1948.  Scott. 

The  Southern  States  Work  Conference  and  the  Committel 
on  Southern  Regional  Studies  and  Education.  Leamin 
By  Living.   1950.   Address  orders  to  Orvill  Calhour| 
Distributor  of  Publications  for  the  Southern  State- 
Work  Conference,   State  Department  of  Education 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

The  Study  And  Teaching  Of  American  History.  Sever 
teenth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Soci^ 
Studies.  Washington :  National  Council  for  the  Socisa 
Studies,  1946. 

Understanding  Of  Contemporary  Affairs.  Science  Researc 
Associates,  Educational  and  Business  Publications,  5 
W.  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois. 

Vance,  Rupert  B.  and  others.  Exploring  The  South.  194S- 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  Chapel  Hil 

Wesley,  Edgar  B.  and  Adams,  Mary  S.  Teaching  Socic 
Studies  In  Elementary  Schools.  1946.  Heath. 

Wesley,  Edgar  B.  Teaching  Social  Studies  In  High  Schoo 
1950.  Heath. 

Professional  Organizations. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  organizations  other  than  Stat 
organizations  are  given  below.  Addresses  of  the  organization 
and  publications  are  added. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  120 1 
Fifteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Childhoo  I 
Education.  9  nos.  Yearbook. 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteeneth  Street 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  The  Journal.  9  nos.  NE1 
Handbook,  an.  Research  Bulletin,  quar. 
Some  Departments  of  the  N.  E.  A.  (addresses  same  ai 
for  N.  E.  A.) 

American  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Educatio 
and  Recreation.  Journal  Of  Health  And  Physicd 
Education.  10  nos.  Research  Quarterly. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Yeai  • 
book.  Official  Report.  Classified  List  Of  Educa- 
tional Periodicals.  Miscellaneous  Documents. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment. Educational  Leadership.  8  nos.  Yearbook. 

Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction.  Educationd 
Screen.    64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
10  nos. 
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Department  of  Classroom  Teachers.  The  Neivs  Bulle- 
tins. 3  nos. 

Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals.  The  Na- 
tional Elementary  Principal.  5  nos.  Yearbook. 

Department  of  Rural  Education.  Yearbook. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference,  64  East  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111.  Music  Educators  Journal. 
6  nos.  Yearbook.  Manual  Teachers'  Aids. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Bulletin.  8  nos.  Student  Life.  8  nos. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies.  Social  Edu- 
cation. 8  nos.  Yearbook.  Bulletins. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  The 
Mathematics  Teacher.  8  nos. 

National  Science  Teachers  Association.  The  Science 
Teacher.  6  nos.  Yearbook. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  5835  Kim- 
bark  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  Yearbook. 

Subject  Groups: 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French.  The  French 
Revieiv,  The  Waverly  Press,  Mt.  Royal  and  Guilford 
Avenues,  Baltimore,  Md.  6  nos. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish.  Hispania, 
450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha,  Wis.  Quarterly. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  700  Victor  Build- 
ing, Washington  1,  D.  C.  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 
10  nos.  Consumer  Education  Service.  9  nos.  National 
Magazine  Of  Home  Economics  Student  Clubs. 

American  School  Health  Association,  3335  Main  Street, 
Buffalo  14,  N.  Y.  Journal  Of  School  Health.  12  nos. 

Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers, 
450  Ahnaip  Street,  Menasha,  Wis.  School  Science  And 
Mathematics.  9  nos. 

Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  St. 
Louis  Univ.,  3650  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  8,  Mo.  The 
Classical  Journal,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  9  nos. 

National  Business  Teachers  Association.  Business  Educa- 
tion Yearbook.  American  Business  Education.  Quar- 
terly, 2330  Grand  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers.  Journal  Of  Geog- 
raphy, Mankato,  Minn.  8  nos. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  211  West  sixty- 
eighth  Street,  Chicago  21,  111.  The  English  Journal. 
10  nos.  Elementary  English  Review.  8  nos. 
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National  Safety  Council,  School  and  College  Committees 

425  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  The  following 

sections  have  been  set  up : 

Safety  Education  Supervisors  Section 

Elementary  School  Section 

Secondary  School  Committee 

Driver  Education  Section 

School  Transportation  Committee 

School  Plant  Planning  Committee 

Standard  Student  Accident  Report  Committee 

High  Education  Committee 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  525  West  120tt 

St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y.  Occupations.  8  nos. 

i 

State  Organizations. 

1.  The  North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Dr.  Reinar 
Harkema,  Secretary,  N.  C.  State  College,  Box  5215,  Ra 
leigh,  N.  C. 

2.  Carolina  Bird  Club,  State  Museum,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Th 
Chat.  4  months.  t 

3.  North  Carolina  Wild  Life  Resources  Commission,  Reveni;  I 
Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  North  Carolina  Wild  Life.  1 1 
months. 

4.  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Bo 
3215,  Charlotte,  N.  C.   North  Carolina  Parent-TeachS 
Bulletin. 

5.  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  I 
North  Carolina  Education.  9  months. 

6.  North  Carolina  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  T) 
North  Carolina  Teacher  Record.  Published  quarterly. 

7.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  77 
North  Carolina  Health  Bulletin.  12  months. 

8.  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teacher 
1010  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

9.  Employment  Security  Commission  of  North  Carolin 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  E.S.C.  Quarterly. 

10.  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  il 
North  Carolina  School  Bulletin.  9  months.  State  Scho 
Facts.  12  months. 

11.  North  Carolina  Recreation  Commission,  Raleigh,  N.  « 

Recreation  Review.  6  months. 

SELECTION,  PURCHASE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL  SUPPLIES 

The  success  of  many  important  phases  of  school  work  is  ' I ! 
some  degree  determined  by  the  type,  quality  and  quantity  of  til 
instructional  supplies  that  are  used.  Much  time  and  effort 
given  to  selecting  and  listing  of  good  quality  supplies  for  scho 
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lses.  Two  lists  are  published  each  year  by  the  Division  of  Pur- 
;hase  and  Contract.  Copies  of  these  lists  (certifications),  are 
ivailable  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  each  adminis- 
xative  unit. 

In  order  to  differentiate  between  supply  and  equipment,  the 
'ollowing  definitions  are  given : 

Supply  is  an  article  which  is  consumed  in  its  use. 

Equipment  is  an  article  which  is  used  from  year  to  year. 

Instructional  supplies  may  be  differentiated  from  equipment 
>uch  as  chairs,  tables,  books,  charts,  wall  maps,  globes,  pictures, 
:tc.)  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  or  pupils  use  up  the  supplies 
n  the  teaching. 

.    Expenditure  of  Funds. 

Purchases  of  instructional  supplies  from  public  school  funds 
hould  be  made  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent  through  and 
vith  the  approval  of  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contract.  In 
irder  to  get  an  item  at  State  contract  price,  one  must  use  the 
tandard  State  Purchase  Order  form  which  is  supplied  to  the 
uperintendent  of  schools.  The  county  or  city  superintendent 
ttust  approve  and  sign  the  purchase  order. 

Instructional  supplies  may  be  purchased  by  the  teacher  only 
vhen  private  donations  and  personal  money  are  being  used. 

IVhen  a  school  orders  an  individual  amount  or  a  small  supply 
nd  has  the  order  sent  directly  to  the  school,  the  postage  is  high 
nd  soon  surpasses  the  savings  effected  by  State  contract.  But, 
vhere  the  superintendent  of  schools  assembles  the  needs  of  all 
chools,  orders  the  materials  in  bulk,  and  has  it  sent  to  a  central 
ilace  from  which  it  is  distributed,  there  is  a  great  saving  in 
ising  the  State  contract  materials.  (Public  School  Laws,  section 
.15-372,  Purchase  of  Equipment  and  Supplies,  states  the  regu- 
ation  regarding  the  use  of  State  contract  material.  See  Recom- 
mended Procedure  below.) 

I.    Securing  Instructional  Supplies. 

Instructional  supplies  may  be  obtained  as  follows : 

A.    From  State  funds  allotted  for  instructional  supplies: 
There  is  an  instructional  supply  allowance  from  the 
State  for  each  administrative  unit  based  upon  a  given 
amount  per  pupil  in  average  daily  membership.  On  this 
basis  the  allowance  for  1951-52  was  72  cents  per  pupil. 
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This  money  is  available  to  the  superintendent  of  school i| 
for  requistions  beginning  July  1.  From  this  allowancfl 
the  purchases  are  usually  for  teachers'  registers,  erass 
ers,  chalk,  pupil  report  cards,  paper,  paste,  crayorn 
(tests,  if  used)  and  other  instructional  supplies  as  fai 
as  the  fund  will  go  in  providing  supplies  for  each  class* 
room.  Where  and  if  the  same  items  are  provided  eac  ! 
teacher  out  of  State  funds,  the  individual  school  wii 
know  which  items  must  be  secured  from  the  pupils 
instructional  supply  fees  or  from  local  funds. 

B.  From  funds  appropriated  by  the  county  or  city  unit: 

Where  a  city  or  county  has  an  appropriation  to  aid  i 
the  instructional  supplies,  naturally  the  teachers  wii 
have  more  teaching  aids  both  in  variety  and  in  quantity 
The  expenditure  of  this  money  through  State  contra^ 
not  only  gives  some  reduction  in  cost,  but  the  iten 
listed  in  those  certifications  have  been  approved  fc 
quality. 

C.  From  instructional  fees  paid  by  pupils: 

When  an  instructional  fee  from  pupils  is  consider* 
necessary,  it  is  advisable  for  the  administrative  unit  j 
determine  the  fee  to  be  paid  in  each  grade.  Likewise, 
is  suggested  that  the  school  shall  give  information  j 
the  parents  stating  why  the  fee  will  be  collected,  am 
giving  the  proposed  expenditure  of  the  amount  cc> 
lected.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this  fee  is  from  50c  j 
65c  each,  exclusive  of  the  supplementary  readers  fc 
A  variety  of  items  can  be  obtained  from  a  nominal  fe 
Obviously  each  school  will  vary  in  its  purchases  after 
basic  minimum  of  supplies  are  on  hand. 

D.  From  a  collection  of  materials  from  the  community : 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  pupil  and  teacher  in  cc 
lecting  and  using  those  items  from  the  local  communi 
furthers  instruction.  Included  in  this  may  be  su< 
items  as  textile  scraps,  charcoal  for  drawing,  wra 
ping  paper,  string,  clay,  stones,  vines  for  weavin 
gourds,  boxes,  bottles  and  glass  containers,  grain  ai; 
nuts  (objects  for  counting),  cotton  for  upholsterin 
tacks  and  nails,  pictures,  and  nature  specimens. 
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II.    Recommended  Procedure. 

Each  administrative  unit  needs  a  requisition  form  for  instruc- 
ional  supplies.  Teachers  would  profit  by  assisting  in  making  the 
equisition  form  to  be  used  in  inventory  of  materials  on  hand 
nd  in  requisitioning  supplies. 

The  teacher  needs  information  on  the  following  topics  in  the 
se  of  funds: 

1.  The  amount  of  State  allowance  for  intructional  supplies. 

2.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  fund  to  the  school  from  the 
county  or  city. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  instructional  pupil  fee  for  the  local 
school. 

4.  Direction  as  to  which  supplies  may  be  purchased  from 
State  funds;  which  from  pupil  fees;  and  which  from 
local  unit  funds. 

I      5.    Which  materials  should  be  supplied  first  in  a  given 
grade. 

6.  The  prices  in  the  State  contract  listings  (or  certifica- 
tions) .  Be  sure  to  use  the  current  certification.  The  cer- 
tifications in  each  superintendent's  office  gives  prices 
quoted  from  one  or  more  contractors,  and  the  names  of 
distributors  of  each  item. 

!      7.    The  suggestions  in  the  State  course  of  study  bulletins  on 

ii  materials  needed  in  the  program : 

o  Art  in  the  Public  Schools,  Publication  No.  238,  p.  159- 

131.  Physical  Eud cation  in  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Schools,  Publication  No.  279,  p.  23.  Music  in  the 

|  Public  Schools,  Publication  No.  239,  pp.  70-115.  Science 

for  the  Elementary  School,  Publication  No.  227,  pp.  37- 
38;  51-52;  108-115. 

Language  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools,  Publication  No. 
249.  (Mainly  in  connection  with  units  of  work,  for 
example  pp.  202-210.)  Studying  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  Publication  No.  259,  pp.  91-113.  Social  Studies 

8.    Making  the  Requisition. 

a.  Each  teacher  should  inventory  the  supplies  on  hand 
and  make  a  request  covering  needs. 

b.  A  committee  of  teachers  with  the  principal  should 
then  assemble  the  teachers'  requests  and  make  up 
the  order  for  the  school. 
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c.  If  directed  by  the  superintendent,  fill  in  the  order  or 
a  standard  purchase  order  form. 

d.  The  county  or  city  superintendent  must  sign  thee 
purchase  order. 

IV.    The  Use  and  Care  of  Instructional  Supplies. 

The  teacher's  part  in  the  use  and  care  of  instructional  supplier 
is: 

1.  To  know  what  materials  are  essential  for  carrying  on  ai 
acceptable  program  of  school  work. 

2.  To  guide  the  children  in  the  economical  use  and  care  o  > 
these  materials  so  that  they  will  realize  the  greatest  pos^ 
sible  benefit  from  them. 

3.  To  plan  jointly  with  the  pupils  for  the  routine  use  anr 
distribution  of  materials. 

4.  To  label  boxes  of  materials  to  facilitate  their  use. 

5.  To  provide  shelving  in  some  central  space  for  such  sup 
plies  as  paper,  crayon,  chalk,  and  water  colors,  so  tha 
the  child  can  handle  them. 

6.  To  make  a  schedule  for  use  of  the  various  articles  whe:i 
there  is  not  enough  to  supply  each  child  enrolled  in  th 
school. 

TEXTBOOKS 

Selection. 

The  textbooks  used  in  the  public  schools  are  chosen  by  a  Stat 
committee  composed  of  teachers,  principals  and  superintendent? 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  State  Superintendent  of  Publi 
Instruction.  This  committee  evaluates  the  books  submitted  f o  j 
consideration  and  reports  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  whic  l 
in  turn  adopts  the  texts  to  be  used. 

Free  Books. 

The  basal  texts  used  in  grades  one  through  eight  are  f  urnishe 
free  to  all  pupils  enrolled. 

Basis  for  Distribution  of  Free  Textbooks 
Music,  Writing  and  Art  Each  full  time  first  grade  musi 
teacher  should  be  furnished  a  teacher's  copy  in  music,  if  an 
only  if  she  actually  plans  to  use  it.  No  texts  in  music  are  avai  I 
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able  for  first  grade  children.  Music  in  the  other  elementary- 
grades  and  writing  and  art  texts  in  the  elementary  grades  are 
furnished  on  the  basis  set  forth  below: 

Except  for  music  in  the  first  grade,  one  book  each  in  music, 
writing,  and  art  should  be  furnished  for  each  child  in  a  room 
where  there  is  only  one  classroom  of  that  grade  in  the  school. 
Where  there  are  two  classrooms  of  a  grade,  one  book  in  each 
subject  should  be  furnished  for  each  child  in  the  larger  group. 
iJWhere  there  are  three  classrooms  of  a  grade,  two  sets  of  books 
should  be  furnished.  If  a  school  has  four  classrooms  of  a  grade, 
two  sets  of  books  will  be  needed.  In  this  manner,  one  set  of 
books  should  be  provided  for  each  two  classrooms,  or  a  fratcion 
thereof.  The  following  figures  will  help  to  illustrate  the  distri- 
bution of  books  in  schools  with  larger  and  small  enrollments. 

No.  of  Pupils  No.  of  Books 

in  Grade  Needed 

School  No.  1   65  (in  2  rooms)  35 

2                     80  42 

3                     24  24 

4                      7  7 

5  120  80 

Reading,  Grades  1-3.  Basic  reading  should  always  be  taught 
in  small  sections ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  more  books  than  there 
are  pupils  in  the  largest  reading  sections.  This  year  five  basal 
reading  books  are  available  in  the  first  grade — one  pre-primer, 
one  primer,  one  pre-primer-primer  combination,  and  two  first 
tj readers.  Four  readers  are  available  in  both  the  second  and  third 
grades.  The  Winston  readers  on  hand  will  continue  in  use  as 
lijilong  as  the  present  stock  lasts.  They  are  in  addition  to  the  allot- 
ment stated  above.  Each  reader  in  the  first  three  grades  is  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  of  20  books  for  each  40 
pupils.  In  schools  having  fewer  than  20  pupils  in  a  grade,  one 
book  of  each  title  is  furnished  for  each  child.  The  following 
figures  will  illustrate  the  distribution. 

School         Number  of  Pupils         Number  of  Books 

A   80  40 

B  .   65  40 

C   40  20 

D   23  20 

E   20  15 

F   15  15 
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Reading,  Grades  4  to  8. 
Health,  Grades  4  to  8. 
Language,  Grades  3  to  8. 
Spelling,  Grades  2  to  8. 
Geography,  Grades  4  to  7. 
Arithmetic,  Grades  3  to  8. 
History,  Grades  5  to  8. 
Science,  Grades  7  to  8. 

All  of  these  subjects  are  required,  and  one  book  in  each  sub-)- 
ject  is  furnished  per  pupil  per  grade.  In  the  fifth  grade,  N.  C 
History  and  U.  S.  History  are  separate  subjects. 

The  Ginn  Science  series  adopted  as  a  basal  textbook  for  usee 
in  Grades  1-8  will  be  available  as  a  free  textbook  in  Grades  rfi 
and  8  only  during  the  1952-1953  term.  Books  in  this  series  will 
be  introduced  in  other  grades  in  succeeding  years. 

NOTE:  These  regulations,  effective  during  1952-53,  are  subject  to  modi 
fication.  Consult  Division  of  Textbooks,  State  Board  of  Educa 
tion,  for  further  information  and  for  current  regulations. 

Rental  System. 

The  Division  of  Textbooks  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
which  purchases  and  distributes  textbooks  provided  free  by  the 
State,  also  operates  a  rental  system  for  supplementary  readers 
used  in  the  elementary  schools,  grades  1-8,  and  for  the  Statee 
adopted  high  school  basal  textbooks. 

About  84  of  the  172  administrative  units  participate  in  the 
supplementary  reader  rental  system.   A  fee  ranging  from  50  j 
cents  to  $1.40  per  pupil  is  charged  for  this  service,  the  rate  de- 
pending upon  the  grade  in  which  the  pupil  is  located  and  the 
rental  plan  followed. 

The  State  high  school  rental  plan  is  now  followed  in  146  of  the  j! 
172  units.  An  annual  fee  of  $3.60  per  pupil  is  charged  for  thee 
use  of  these  books. 

Administrative  units  that  do  not  belong  to  the  State  rental 
system,  either  for  supplementary  readers  used  in  the  elementary  I 
schools  or  for  the  State  adopted  high  school  textbooks,  have  their 
own  independent  rental  plans  for  which  they  charge  a  fee,  usu- 
ally greater  than  the  State  fee. 

Schools  planning  to  purchase  or  rent  supplementary  books  wil  I 
find  considerable  assistance  in  the  use  of  "North  Carolina  State  I 
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Adopted  Textbooks"  which  is  published  annually.  Copies  of  this 
list  may  be  had  on  request  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ATHLETICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(As  Adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  June,  1952) 

I  WHEREAS,  the  athletic  activities  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
i  State  are  causing  dissatisfaction  and  in  many  instances  disrup- 
tion in  the  successful  execution  of  instructional  services  in  the 

public  schools  of  the  State ;  and, 

e  WHEREAS,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
Uhat  the  formulation  of  rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  con- 

II  duct  of  athletic  activities  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  will 
materially  benefit  the  schools  and  enable  them  public  schools  to 
follow  more  successfully  the  curriculum  adopted  for  instruc- 
tional services;  and, 

a  WHEREAS,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  rules  and  regulations  should  be  considered  as  limita- 
tions upon  athletic  activities  to  prevent  interference  with  the 
jntructional  program  in  the  public  schools ;  and, 

nl  WHEREAS,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  of  the  opinion 
'that  the  State  should  in  no  wise  be  responsible  for  the  financial 
ie support  of  such  athletic  activities,  or  medical  examinations,  or 
fSaccident  insurance,  or  any  other  expenses  in  connection  with  any 
te athletic  program: 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  the  State  Board  of  Education  hereby 
ie adopts  the  following  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  conduct 
,.of  athletic  activities  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  and  in 
'"Which  the  public  schools  of  the  State  may  engage  and  not  inter- 
frfere  with  the  successful  execution  of  the  instructional  services 
leof  the  public  schools,  the  rules  and  regulations  to  become  effec- 
tive July  1,  1952 : 

All  schools  in  North  Carolina  must,  if  they  participate  in  any 
ieinterscholastic  sports  program,  conform  to  the  following  regu- 
lations : 

1.    Eligibility  requirements : 

al         a.    If  a  resident  of  the  district,  previous  term,  a  player 

n  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  his  present  school 

60  per  cent  of  the  term  and  secured  passing  grades  on 
a  "minimum  load"  of  scholastic  courses.  A  "minimum 

u'  load"  of  scholastic  courses  is  defined  as  three  courses, 

each  course  meeting  five  periods  per  week  and  each 

•11  course  having  a  daily  class  period  of  at  least  45  min- 

utes.   (A  "double  course"  may  be  counted  as  two 

*e  courses.) 
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b.  If  a  non-resident  of  the  district,  a  player  must  hav 
attended  his  present  school  75  per  cent  of  the  tw 
most  recent  terms  and  secured  passing  grades  on 
"minimum  load"  of  scholastic  courses  at  the  end  i 
each  term. 

c.  If  parents  move  during  an  academic  year,  a  studeil 
may  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  at  his  or| 
ginal  school  by  securing  written  permission  from  tffl 
executive  secretary. 

d.  A  player  must  have  been  in  attendance  for  at  leans 
60  per  cent  of  the  previous  term  at  an  approved  hig>? 
school,  or  in  case  of  a  first  year  student,  in  an  a]l 
proved  elementary  school. 

e.  A  player  must  secure  passing  grades  on  at  least  thr<f 
courses  each  term.  At  least  one  of  these  courses  mu  < 
be  an  academic  subject  (English,  mathematics,  soci 
studies,  natural  science,  or  a  foreign  language) . 

f.  A  student,  upon  entering  grade  9,  is  eligible  for  con 
petition  on  high  school  athletic  teams  only  during  tl 
succeeding  eight  consecutive  semesters  or  terms  k 
90  days  each. 

g.  A  student  may  participate  in  school  athletic  contes 
during  a  school  year  if  he  will  not  become  20  yea:' 
of  age  on  or  before  April  1  of  said  school  year. 

h.  No  student  may  participate  in  school  athletic  contes 
after  graduation  or  after  being  eligible  for  graduatie 
from  high  school. 

i.  No  student  who  has  enrolled  in  a  college,  or  who  hu 
signed  a  contract  for  professional  play,  will  be  eligib 
for  high  school  competition. 

j.  Any  student  who  has  participated  in  an  all-star  gan 
is  ineligible  for  further  participation  in  that  partic  i 
lar  school  sport. 

2.  All  gate  receipts  from  school  athletic  contests  must  I 
handled  by  a  bonded  school  treasurer  as  required  by  Sta 
law. 

3.  No  more  than  one  regularly  scheduled  football,  two  bas 
ball,  two  basketball  games,  two  tennis  and  two  go 
matches  per  week  may  be  played  except  for  regular 
scheduled  games  postponed  for  emergency  reasons. 

4.  Including  practice  games  and  scrimmage  with  oth< 
schools,  the  season's  games  shall  be  limited  to  ten  in  foe 
ball,  twenty  in  basketball  after  December  1,  and  twen 
in  baseball.  Schools  that  do  not  play  football  may  play  s 
additional  basketball  games  prior  to  December  1.  M 
spring  football  practice  is  permitted.  During  the  scho 
year  1952-53  schools  may  play  eleven  football  games. 
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5.  Soccer,  track,  wrestling,  swimming  and  interscholastic 
sports,  other  than  those  named  in  No.  3  above,  shall  be 
limited  to  one  meet,  game  or  match  per  week.  No  boxing 
is  permitted. 

6.  No  games  shall  be  played  before  the  school  year  starts 
unless  school  opening  is  unavoidably  delayed. 

7.  No  team  shall  participate  in  post  season  games  except 
county,  conference,  or  State  play-offs.  There  shall  be  no 
regional  or  State  championship  games  for  girls. 

8.  Trips  that  involve  overnight  travel  and  out-of-State  games 
are  not  permitted,  except  when  geographic  conditions  re- 
quire such  travel  in  order  to  facilitate  participation  be- 
tween schools  of  comparable  size. 

9.  No  tournaments  or  games  sponsored  by  organizations  or 
individuals  other  than  bona  fide  public  schools  may  be 
entered. 

10.  No  more  than  two  tournaments  a  year  may  be  entered  in 
one  sport.  Girls  are  limited  to  participation  in  one  tourna- 
ment. 

11.  Certified  teachers  who  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  school 
faculty  must  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  athletic 
teams  during  all  practice,  games  and  trips. 

12.  It  is  recommended  that  girls'  teams  be  coached  by  women 
teachers  and  required  that  a  woman  teacher  accompany 
the  team  on  all  trips  and  be  present  when  games  are 
played. 

13.  Each  player  must  receive  a  medical  examination  by  a 
physician  within  the  fifteen  day  period  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  practice  in  any  sport. 

14.  A  player  should  receive  a  medical  examination  by  a  phy- 
sician prior  to  his  or  her  return  to  play  or  practice  follow- 
ing an  injury  or  illness. 

15.  It  is  recommended  that  players  be  covered  by  adequate 
medical  and  accident  insurance  and  that  medical  aid  be 
immediately  available  at  all  games  involving  bodily  con- 
tact. 

16.  Practice  in  any  sport  may  not  start  before  August  15  or 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  regular  term  opening  of  schools. 

17.  Tournament  play  shall  be  limited  to  three  days  in  any 
week  and  no  team  shall  play  more  than  one  game  per  day. 

IS.  There  shall  be  no  interschool  championship  competition 
for  boys  and  girls  in  grades  one  through  eight.  Elemen- 
tary interschool  competition  shall  be  limited  to  play  days, 
sport  days,  and  intramural-type  activities.  "Intramural- 
type"  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  games  between  compar- 
able groups  within  a  town  or  small  geographical  area. 
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19.  Violations  of  any  of  the  above  regulations  may  forfeit  the** 
rights  of  the  school  to  participate  in  interscholastic  ath- 
letics for  a  given  period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  thee 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

20.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  is  e» 
officio  executive  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  hereby  directed  to  see  that  these  regulations  are  prop  - 
erly enforced,  and  he  shall  select  such  committee  or  comi 
mittees  from  the  superintendents  of  the  administrative 
units  or  high  school  principals,  coaches  and  athletic  conii 
mittees  to  assist  him  as  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  em- 
force  the  same  properly. 

21.  By  the  adoption  of  these  regulations,  it  is  particularly 
understood  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  does  no  | 
intend  to  make  any  sort  of  athletic  program  a  part  of  th<« 
State  public  school  system,  but  intends  only  that  the  regu 
lations  shall  apply  to  all  the  schools  of  the  State  that  may, 
participate  in  any  interscholastic  sports  program. 

22.  If  any  school  engages  in  athletic  activities  in  violation  o 
these  rules  and  regulations  and  in  such  manner  as  to  inter 
fere  with  the  required  instructional  services  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  notify 
such  school  to  desist  from  further  violation  of  these  rule1! 
and  regulations;  and  upon  failue  of  such  school  to  desis 
therefrom  within  such  time  as  the  State  Superintendent  o 
Public  Instruction  may  require,  the  State  Superintended 
of  ^  Public  Instruction  may  suspend  the  accreditation  o 
said  school  until  such  time  as  the  same  may  have  beer 
corrected. 

23.  All  expenses  incurred  in  the  administration  of  these  rule  j 
and  regulations  and  the  athletic  activities  provided  for  i:i| 
these  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  borne  by  the  school  1 1 
participating  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Stat  1 
Superintendent,  after  conferring  with  the  advisory  com  I 
mittee,  may  formulate.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
assumes  no  liability  whatever  for  any  expenses  respectin, 
the  athletics  programs  as  herein  provided  and  the  rule  1 
and  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  same. 


PART  IV 
The  Curriculum 

CURRICULAR  BLUE-PRINT 

The  Education  Commission  in  1948  gave  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  the  opportunity  through  a  check  list  to  indicate  what 
;hey  desire  the  schools  to  do  for  children.  Approximately  95  per 
;ent  of  the  parents  replying  indicated  they  would  like  for  the 
jchools  to  do  the  following: 

"1.  Prepare  children,  youth,  and  adults  for  life  in  a  democ- 
racy. 

2.  Provide  health  education  and  health  services  for  children 
and  youth. 

3.  Encourage  children  and  youth  to  think  clearly,  logically 
and  independently. 

4.  Adapt  the  instructional  program  to  meet  more  adequate- 
ly the  needs  of  children  and  youth. 

5.  Develop  in  children  and  youth  a  moral  ethical  sense 
which  will  aid  them  to  appreciate  their  personal  worth 

!  and  that  of  their  fellowmen. 

6.  Assist  children  and  youth  to  master  the  tools  of  learning 
and  communication. 

7.  Develop  in  children  and  youth  an  understanding  of  and 
the  ability  to  meet  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

j     8.    Develop  in  children  and  youth  an  understanding  of  the 
work  in  which  they  live  and  the  ability  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  their  environment. 
9.    Provide  children  and  youth  with  opportunities  for  devel- 
oping skills  necessary  to  make  a  living. 
10.    Provide  opportunities  whereby  children  and  youth  may 
develop  an  understanding  of,  appreciation  for,  and  ability 
to  contribute  to  the  arts. 
;    11.    Provide  children  and  youth  with  opportunties  to  partici- 
pate in  wholesome  forms  of  recreation  and  play. 
12.    Provide  adult  and  community  services." 

This  twelve-point  program  and  the  following  quotations  from 
the  report  of  the  Education  Commission,  Education  In  North 
Carolina  Today  and  Tomorrow  should  serve  as  a  blue-print  for 
those  who  have  charge  of  shaping  and  developing  the  curricular 
activities  in  the  schools : 
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"Today  the  concept  of  the  function  of  the  elementary  school! 
has  broadened  to  include  not  only  the  development  of  competency 
in  the  command  of  the  basic  skills  but  also  the  provision  for 
growth  experiences  in  the  areas  of  health,  emotional  balance,, 
maturity,  citizenship,  recreation,  and  creative  activity.  The 
elementary  school  program  to  be  adequate  must  provide  offer- 
ings and  services  which  will  give  children  an  opportunity  too 
grow  as  individuals  and  as  socially  sensitive  participants  ini 
group  living,  and  which  will  improve  the  quality  of  community 
life." 

"The  ten  imperative  needs  of  youth  should  be  given  moree 
realistic  consideration  in  planning  and  carrying  forward  curric- 
ulum practices  and  conditions.  They  are : 

1.  All  youth  need  to  develop  salable  skills  and  those  under- 
standings that  make  the  worker  an  intelligent  participant| 
in  economic  life. 

2.  All  youth  need  to  develop  and  maintain  good  health  and: 
physical  fitness. 

3.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  rights  and  duties  oV 
citizens  of  a  democratic  society  and  to  be  diligent  andi 
competent  in  the  performance  of  their  obligations  as  mem- 
bers of  the  community  and  citizens  of  the  State  andl 
Nation. 

4.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  family 
for  the  individual  and  society  and  the  conditions  conducive 
to  successful  life. 

5.  All  youth  need  to  know  how  to  purchase  and  use  goods 
and  services  intelligently,  understanding  both  values  by 
the  consumer  and  the  economic  consequence  of  their  acts. 

6.  All  youth  need  to  understand  the  methods  of  science ;  the 
influence  of  science  on  human  life,  and  the  main  scientific 
facts  concerning  the  nature  of  the  world  and  man. 

7.  All  youth  need  opportunities  to  develop  their  capacities  to  j 
appreciate  beauty  in  literature,  art,  music,  and  nature. 

8.  All  youth  need  to  be  able  to  use  their  leisure  time  well  and 
to  budget  it  wisely,  balancing  activities  that  yield  satis- 
factions to  the  individual  with  those  that  are  socially  use- 
ful. 

9.  All  youth  need  to  develop  respect  for  other  persons,  to 
grow  in  their  insight  into  ethical  values  and  principles. 
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10.  All  youth  need  to  grow  in  their  ability  to  think  rationally, 
to  express  their  thoughts  clearly,  and  to  read  and  listen 
with  understanding1". 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  Language  Arts  are  the  arts  of  communication  which 
should  be  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  every  citizen  in 
a  democracy.  Pupils  in  the  school  should  acquire  the  art  of  com- 
munication which  includes  clear  thinking,  vivid  speech,  intelligi- 
ble writing,  appreciative  listening,  reading  with  comprehension 
and  appreciation,  skillful  use  of  books  and  libraries,  correct 
spelling  and  legible  handwriting. 

The  bulletin,  Language  Arts  in  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,  reprinted  in  1950,  is  an  excellent  guide  for  teachers 
in  grades  1  through  12.  Every  teacher  should  read  carefully  and 
frequently  "A  Special  Message  to  Teachers"  pages  11-14,  and 
then  put  into  effect  the  splendid  suggestions  and  directions  found 
in  the  bulletin. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

A  complete  course  of  study  in  foreign  languages  is  presented 
in  Courses  of  Study  in  Foreign  Languages,  Publication  No.  188. 
This  bulletin  is  available  for  high  school  teachers. 

Foreign  language  teachers  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
discussion  of  foreign  languages  in  Publication  No.  235,  pages 
105-113.  (No  longer  available  from  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.) 

Reasons  for  studying  foreign  languages : 

1.  To  create  international  understanding. 

2.  To  prepare  the  student  for  travel  in  the  world  of  tomor- 
row. 

3.  To  prepare  the  student  for  college  and  for  professional 
or  business  success. 

4.  To  develop  a  balanced  personality  and  a  thoughtful  mind. 

5.  To  provide  for  profitable,  intelligent  use  of  leisure  time. 

6.  To  help  the  student  use  his  native  language  effectively 
through  an  increased,  deepened  vocabulary,  clear  ideas 
of  language  structure,  and  greater  accuracy  in  diction. 


iThe  Imperative  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary  School  Age,  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Vol.  31.  No.  145.  March.  1947. 
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7.  To  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  foreign  words  used  daily  on  the  radios  and  tele- 
vision and  in  newspapers,  magazines  and  books. 

8.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  contributions  of  foreign 
peoples  to  world-culture  and  civilization. 

On  pages  109-111  (Publication  235)  French,  German,  Latin 
and  Spanish  are  discussed  and  on  pages  111-113,  "Desired  Re- 
sults and  Procedures  of  Language  Study"  are  clearly  set  forth.. 

MATHEMATICS 

In  1950  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  published  I 
a  bulletin  called  Mathematics  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  this; 
bulletin  will  be  found  a  discussion  on  a  modern  philosophy  for 
mathematics  teachers,  suggestions  for  helping  children  learn 
arithmetic  (such  as  the  proper  use  of  drill),  instructional  ma- 
terials for  the  various  grade  levels,  and  a  suggested  program  for 
grades  1-12.  Administrators  and  teachers  are  urged  to  study  this 
bulletin  and  other  good  professional  material  in  the  field  of 
mathematics.  A  thorough  study  of  these  sources  will  reveal 
answers  to  many  problems  which  will  arise. 

In  order  to  provide  some  means  of  evaluating  the  instructional! 
program  in  mathematics  and  to  provide  guidance  for  teachers  on 
all  grade  levels,  the  following  check  list  is  given.  This  check  list 
is  taken  from  The  Second  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Post- 
War  Plans  as  published  in  the  May,  1945,  issue  of  The  Mathe- 
matics Teacher.  Copies  of  the  complete  report  can  be  obtained 
from  The  National  Council  of  Mathematics  Teachers,  1201  Six- 
teenth St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Essentials  For  Functional  Competence  In  Mathematics 

1.  Can  the  pupil  operate  effectively  with  whole  numbers, 
common  fractions,  decimals,  and  per  cent? 

2.  Has  he  fixed  the  habit  of  estimating  an  answer  before  he 
does  the  computation  and  of  verifying  the  answer  after- 
wards? 

3.  Does  he  have  a  clear  understanding  of  ratio? 

4.  Is  he  skillful  in  the  use  of  tables  (including  simple  inter- 
polation) as,  for  example;  interest  tables,  tables  of  roots 
and  powers,  trigonometric  functions,  income  tax  tables, 
etc.? 
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5.  Does  he  know  how  to  use  rounded  numbers? 

6.  Can  he  find  the  square  root  of  a  number  by  table  or  by- 
division? 

7.  Does  he  know  the  main  guides  that  one  should  follow  in 
collecting  and  interpreting  data:  can  he  use  averages 
(mean,  medium,  mode)  ;  can  he  make  and  interpret  a 
graph  (bar,  line,  circle,  the  graph  of  a  formula,  and  of  a 
linear  equation)  ? 

8.  Does  he  have  adequate  ideas  of  point,  line,  angle,  parallel 
lines,  perpendicular  lines,  triangle  (right,  scalene,  isosce- 
les, equilateral),  parallelogram  (including  square  and 
rectangle),  trapezoid,  circle,  regular  polygon,  prism,  cyl- 
inder, cone,  and  sphere. 

9.  Can  he  estimate,  read,  and  construct  an  angle? 

|L0.  Can  he  use  the  Pythagorean  relationship  in  a  right  tri- 
angle ? 

11.  Can  he  with  ruler  and  compass  construct  a  circle,  a  square, 
and  a  rectangle,  transfer  a  line  segment  and  an  angle, 
bisect  a  line  segment  and  an  angle,  copy  a  triangle,  divide 
a  line  segment  into  more  than  two  equal  parts,  draw  a 
tangent  to  a  circle,  and  draw  a  geometric  figure  to  scale? 

12.  Does  he  know  the  meaning  of  a  measurement,  of  a  stand- 
ard unit,  of  the  largest  possible  error,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
the  statement:  "a  measurement  is  an  approximation"? 

L3.  Can  he  use  certain  measuring  devices,  such  as  an  ordinary 
ruler,  other  rulers  (graduated  to  thirty-seconds:  to  tenths 
of  an  inch,  and  to  millimeters),  compasses,  protractor, 
graph  paper,  tape,  calipers,  micrometer? 

L4.  Can  he  make  a  scale  drawing  and  use  a  map  intelligently 
— know  the  various  forms  employed  in  showing  what 
scale  is  used — and  is  he  able  to  find  the  distance  between 
two  points  ? 

15.  Does  he  understand  the  meaning  of  vector,  and  can  he 
find  the  resultant  of  two  forces? 

16.  Does  he  know  how  to  use  the  most  important  metric  units 
(meter,  centimeter,  millimeter,  kilometer,  gram,  kilo- 
gram) ? 

L7.  In  measuring  lengths,  area,  volume,  weight,  time,  tem- 
perature, angle  and  speed,  can  he  convert  from  one  com- 
monly used  standard  unit  to  another  widely  used  stand- 
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ard  unit ;  e.g.,  does  he  know  the  relation  between  yard  am 
foot,  inch  and  centimeter,  etc.? 

18.  Can  he  use  letters  to  represent  numbers:  i.e.,  does  I 
understand  the  symbolism  of  algebra — does  he  know  tL 
meaning  of  exponent  and  coefficient? 

19.  Does  he  know  the  meaning  of  a  formula — can  he,  fco 
example,  write  an  arithmetic  rule  as  a  formula,  and  caa 
he  substitute  given  values  in  order  to  find  the  value  for 
required  unknown? 

20.  Does  he  understand  signed  numbers,  and  can  he  use  themn 

21.  Does  he  understand  what  he  is  doing  when  he  uses  tl 
axioms  to  change  the  form  of  a  formula  or  when  he  fine 
the  values  of  an  unknown  in  a  simple  equation? 

22.  Does  he  know  by  memory  certain  widely  used  formula 
relating  to  areas,  volumes,  and  interest,  and  to  distanc 
rate  and  time? 

23.  Does  he  understand  the  meaning  of  simple  triangles,  arn 
does  he  know  how  to  use  the  fact  that  in  similar  triangle 
the  ratio  of  corresponding  sides  are  equal? 

24.  Can  he,  by  means  of  a  scale  drawing,  develop  the  meaniri 
of  tangent,  sine  and  cosine,  and  can  he  use  a  three-or  four 
place  table  of  these  ratios  to  solve  a  right  triangle? 

25.  Can  he  solve  simple  verbal  problems  in  arithmetic,  alg  i 
bra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry? 

26.  Does  he  have  the  information  useful  in  personnel  affair 
home,  and  community;  e.g.,  planned  spending,  the  argi 
ment  for  thrift,  understanding  necessary  dealings  with 
bank,  and  keeping  an  expense  account? 

27.  Is  he  mathematically  conditioned  for  satisfactory  adjus- 
ment  to  a  first  job  in  business;  e.g.,  has  he  a  start  ill 
understanding  the  keeping  of  a  simple  account,  makir 
change,  and  the  arithmetic  that  illustrates  the  most  cor: 
mon  problems  of  communications,  travel,  and  transport; 
tion? 

28.  Does  he  have  basis  for  dealing  with  the  main  problen 
of  the  consumer;  e.g.,  the  cost  of  borrowing  money,  ii 
surance  to  secure  adequate  protection  against  the  nume  I 
ous  hazards  of  life,  the  wise  management  of  money,  ai  I 
buying  with  a  given  income  so  as  to  get  good  values  :l 
regards  both  quantity  and  quality? 
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.  This  checklist  was  a  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  first  thesis 
lat  the  Committee  proposed  for  making  instruction  in  mathe- 
tatics  more  meaningful.  This  thesis  was :  The  school  should 

I  uarantee  functional  competence  in  mathematics  to  all  who  can 

'  chieve  it. 

,  The  seven  theses  following  this  one  apply  especially  to  the  first 
x  grades  and  are  quoted  below : 

1.  We  must  discard  once  and  for  all  the  conception  of  arith- 
metic as  a  mere  tool  subject. 

2.  We  must  conceive  of  arithmetic  as  having  both  a  mathe- 
matical aim  and  a  social  aim. 

3.  We  must  give  more  emphasis  and  much  more  careful 
attention  to  the  development  of  meanings. 

4.  We  must  abandon  the  idea  that  arithmetic  can  be  taught 
incidentally  or  informally. 

5.  We  must  realize  that  readiness  for  learning  arithmetical 
ideas  and  skills  is  primarily  the  product  of  relevant  ex- 
perience, not  the  effect  of  merely  becoming  older. 

\  6.  We  must  learn  to  administer  drill  (repetitive  practice) 
much  more  wisely. 

7.  We  must  evaluate  learning  in  arithmetic  more  compre- 
hensively than  is  common  practice. 

The  theses  for  grades  7  and  8  are : 

1.  The  mathematical  program  of  grades  7  and  8  should  be 
essentially  the  same  for  all  normal  pupils. 

2.  The  mathematics  for  grades  7  and  8  should  be  planned  as 
a  unified  program  and  should  be  built  around  a  few  broad 
categories. 

:  3.  The  mathematical  program  of  grades  7  and  8  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  achieve  mathematical 
maturity  and  power. 

!  The  theses  for  grade  9 : 

1.    The  large  high  school  (more  than  200  students)  should 
provide  in  grade  9  a  double  track  in  mathematics,  algebra 
for  some  and  general  mathematics  for  the  rest. 
|  2.    In  most  schools  first-year  algebra  should  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  good  practice. 
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The  theses  for  grades  10-12 : 

1.  The  sequential  courses  should  be  reserved  for  those  pupiLj 
who,  having  the  requisite  ability,  desire  or  need  such  work 

2.  Teachers  of  the  traditional  sequential  courses  must  em 
phasize  functional  competence  in  mathematics. 

3.  The  main  objective  of  the  sequential  courses  should  be  t<( 
develop  mathematical  power. 

4.  The  work  of  each  year  should  be  organized  into  a  fev^ 
large  units  built  around  key  concepts  and  fundamental 
principles. 

5.  Simple  and  sensible  applications  to  many  fields  must  ap> 
pear  much  more  frequently  in  the  sequential  courses  thar 
they  have  in  the  past. 

6.  New  and  better  courses  should  be  provided  in  the  higll 
schools  for  a  large  fraction  of  the  school's  population 
whose  mathematical  needs  are  not  well  met  in  the  tradi 
tional  sequential  sourses. 

7.  The  small  high  school  can  and  should  provide  a  bette 
program  in  mathematics. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  include  history,  civics,  geography,  econom 
ics,  sociology,  political  science  and  other  related  subjects.  Thes 
subjects  permeate  all  other  fields  of  the  curriculum  and  furnis'l 
rich  sources  of  materials  for  the  ever  changing  needs  of  today* 
school  program.  They  provide  many  opportunities  for  the  nunil 
to  grow  in  the  understandings  and  skills  necessary  for  effectiv 
living  in  a  democratic  society. 

The  work  in  social  studies  may  be  organized  around  variou 
experiences,  units  or  problems  that  will  suggest  activities  whic 
will  encourage  the  development  of  basic  social  understanding! 
skills,  and  appreciations.    These  problems  should  be  set  ui]l 
through  co-operative  planning  and  materials  should  be  asseir  i 
bled  to  help  solve  them.  In  organizing  the  daily  schedule,  it  ii 
advisable  to  place  all  social  studies  in  one  big  block  of  time 
Better  learning  takes  place  when  the  materials  from  all  field 
of  social  studies  are  integrated  to  furnish  more  complete  undei  I 
standings.  In  developing  these  units  or  problems,  the  teache  j 
should  provide  time  in  the  daily  program  for :  democratic  livin  j 
and  learning,  teacher-pupil  planning,  learning  activities,  studj  | 
ing  the  immediate  environment,  and  evaluating  experiences. 
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Suggested  Outline  for  a  Twelve  Year  Program  of  Social  Studies. 

First  Year :  Living  Together  in  School  and  Home. 
1    Second  Year :  Living  Together  in  Our  Community. 
*    Third  Year:  Community  Living,  Now  and  Long  Ago. 
1   Fourth  Year :  Community  Living,  Here  and  Far  Away. 

Fifth  Year:  The  Study  of  the  United  States. 
t(    Sixth  Year :  How  the  Present  Grew  Out  of  the  Past. 

Seventh  Year:  United  States  History  and  Relationships  with 
^  Neighboring  Lands, 

a    Eighth  Year:  The  Story  of  North  Carolina. 

Ninth  Year :  Living  Together  in  Our  Democracy, 
p    Tenth  Year:  World  History. 

0  Eleventh  Year :  American  History. 
Twelfth  Year:  Moderm  Problems. 

j  For  more  complete  information  about  the  social  studies  pro- 
gram see  Publication  No.  283,  Social  Studies. 

li 

SCIENCE 

Science  is  a  continuous  and  regular  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  grades  1-8  inclusive  and  is  offered  to  students  in  each  year 
)f  grades  9-12.  As  a  school  studies  the  science  program,  it  will 
see  that  the  science  work  is  not  made  up  of  isolated  segments  for 
3ach  of  the  12  years,  but  that  there  is  an  expanding  program 
f)n  each  succeeding  grade  level.  Also  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most 
Significant  difference  between  the  goals  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Elementary  and  secondary  schools  will  be  that  of  degree  of 
Achievement.  In  all  of  the  work  and  in  any  of  the  grades  the 
Emphasis  should  be  on:  (1)  those  facts,  concepts  and  generali- 
zations necessary  for  an  understanding  appreciation  of  the  sur- 
rounding natural  and  man-made  environment  and  of  that  beyond 
;jbhe  earth;  (2)  individual  and  group  experimentation;  (3)  the 
^Understanding  and  use  of  the  scientific  method  in  finding  solu- 
tions to  problems;  (4)  those  methods  of  work  which  will  pro- 
Jmote  the  development  of  attitudes  considered  essential  for  life 
ijin  a  democratic  society,  and  (5)  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 

1  students. 

i  Those  who  are  responsible  for  science  instruction  in  the  ele- 
limentary  and  secondary  schools  must  have  an  understanding  of 
s|[the  broad  directives  of  education  and  the  specific  contribution  of 
i  science  instruction  to  the  overall  development  of  the  students. 
jThe  needs  of  youth  as  given  in  the  publication  The  Ten  Impera- 
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tive  Needs  of  Youth  of  Secondary -School  Age  by  the  Nationaa 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  gives  one  set  of  thes> 
broad  objectives.  A  study  of  these  will  show  that  good  scienc 
instruction  plays  a  part  in  meeting  all  of  these  needs,  but  oni 
states  it  specifically:  All  Youth  Need  to  Understand  the  Methi 
ods  of  Science,  the  Influence  of  Science  on  Human  Life,  and  th 
Main  Scientific  Facts  Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  World  and  o> 
Man.  If  the  teacher  accepts  this  basic  philosophy,  he  will  vie^ 
his  work  as  a  means  of  aiding  the  students  to:  develop  am 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  natural  environment! 
understand  and  appreciate  the  methods  of  science;  understand 
and  appreciate  the  influence  of  science  upon  their  daily  livings- 
acquire  the  knowledge,  skill  and  desire  to  make  wise  use  60 
natural  resources ;  learn  to  purchase  wisely  and  use  efficiently  thi 
many  goods  offered  for  sale ;  learn  of  the  structure  of  the  physii 
cal  world  and  of  the  enrgy  which  can  be  harnessed  from  parr 
of  the  environment ;  learn  of  life  and  the  implications  for  health) 
ful  living;  realize  the  significant  social  implications  of  scientifii 
principles;  develop  skills  in  experimental  work,  and  learn  hov 
to  search  for  the  truth. 

This  concept  of  science  teaching  implies  that  the  science 
teacher  must  use  a  different  approach  from  that  used  whes 
science  is  considered  only  a  package  of  facts  to  dispense  gradd 
ually  to  the  students. 

In  order  to  make  progress  toward  these  goals  the  "probler: 
approach"  should  be  used  extensively  in  all  of  the  science  worM 
But  all  problems  should  not  be  teacher-prepared.  Students  lear* 
through  seeking  to  achieve  purposes  and  to  satisfy  needs,  am 
these  purposes  and  needs  often  arise  in  the  student's  home  o> 
in  the  local  community.  These  live  problems  should  constitute 
as  much  of  the  work  as  possible,  and  this  demands  co-operativ 
planning  between  the  teacher  and  the  students.  If,  for  example  < 
hookworm  is  a  menace  to  health  in  a  particular  community,  thi 
science  teacher  and  the  students  might  use  this  problem  as  thi 
basis  for  a  unit  of  work.  The  work  to  be  done  on  the  unit  shoul 
be  already  motivated  for  many  because  the  health  of  the  boyv 
and  girls  is  involved.  Time  spent  on  this  particular  probler  1 
can  be  of  much  more  benefit  than  the  several  days  which  migb 
be  used  in  dissecting  an  earthworm. 

Problems  can  be  of  all  levels  of  complexity  and  scope,  but  a. 
have  several  things  in  common:  the  class  as  a  whole,  sma 
groups,  or  individuals  feel  the  need  of  working  toward  a  partic 
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lar  objective — an  end  is  in  view.  Second,  progress  of  the  group 
r  individual  student  is  blocked.  Third,  the  knowledge  and 
lethods  of  working  of  the  group  or  individual  are  not  adequate 
or  proceeding  toward  the  goal.  Thus  a  gap  between  that  which 
$  present  and  that  which  is  desired  must  be  bridged  if  the  prob- 
3m  is  to  be  solved. 

If  the  "problem  approach"  is  used,  there  are  several  ways  by 
rtiich  the  students  can  bridge  the  gap  and  come  to  a  conclusion. 
)ne  of  the  methods  which  is  specific  for  science  is  that  of  collect- 
ng  and  testing  evidence  by  experiment.  The  science  laboratory 
3  a  specially  designed  work  area  in  which  the  pupils  can  effec- 
ively  engage  in  these  problem-solving  activities.  Not  only  should 
he  science  laboratory  be  used  to  solve  problems,  but  it  also 
hould  be  a  place  which  is  conducive  to  the  raising  and  defining 
f  worthwhile  problems. 

There  are  several  points  to  consider  if  effective  experimental 
^ork  is  to  be  carried  on:  (1)  Do  the  pupils  understand  the  use 
f  controls  in  experimentation?;  (2)  Is  a  proper  balance  be- 
ween  student  exploration  and  teacher  guidance  maintained, 
r  are  the  pupils  assigned  certain  pages  in  a  laboratory  manual 
o  be  followed  like  a  cook  book  and  given  to  the  teacher  at  the 
nd  of  the  period?;  (3)  Do  students  have  valid  data  from  which 
o  draw  conclusions  or  do  they  try  to  make  their  answers  check 
yith  the  book?  (4)  Does  the  experimental  work  cause  students 

0  think?  (5)  Is  simple  apparatus  used  wherever  possible?  (6) 
)o  the  students  suggest  experiments  which  they  feel  will  help 
.nswer  questions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  class  discussion? 
7)  Do  the  students  identify  and  evaluate  the  assumptions  upon 
rtiich  conclusions  are  based?  (8)  Are  applications  to  everyday 
problems  made  as  a  result  of  the  experimental  work?  (9)  Is 
xperimental  work  carried  on  outdoors  as  well  as  in  the  labora- 
ory?  (10)  Do  students  design  and  construct  some  of  the  simple 
,pparatus  needed  in  their  work? 

If  the  science  teacher  shifts  the  emphasis  of  his  work  from 
hat  of  content  mastery  as  an  end  in  itself  to  content  mastery  as 

1  means  of  solving  problems,  which  is  strongly  recommended 
or  the  schools  of  this  State,  there  is  a  need  for  new  techniques 

|f  evaluation.  Evaluation  is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  instruc- 
tional program  in  science  and  should  be  planned  by  taking  into 
iccount  the  purposes,  content  and  methods  of  teaching.  This 
jneans  that  the  appraisal  of  the  growth  of  a  student  toward  these 
loals  of  life  needs  and  interests  will  be  a  much  more  involved 
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task  than  that  of  simply  testing  for  the  recall  of  isolated  factt 
in  the  various  fields  of  science. 

In  the  46th  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  co 
Education,  Science  Education  in  American  Schools,  the  objecc 
tives  for  science  instruction  in  secondary  schools  are :  f unction*  J 
information,  functional  concepts,  functional  understanding  cJ 
principles,  instrumental  skills,  problem-solving  skills,  attitude;1! 
appreciations,  and  interests.  A  study  of  these  objectives  will 
show  that  no  one  evaluating  technique  will  furnish  the  teachee 
with  enough  data  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  developmen 
of  the  student. 

There  are  numbers  of  techniques  which  should  be  used,  anion 
which  are:  paper-pencil  forms,  such  as  the  typical  objectiv 
tests;  analysis  of  work  done  by  the  student,  such  as  project; 
laboratory  work  sheets,  reports,  etc. ;  class  discussions  in  whicc 
an  atmosphere  of  problem-solving  prevails  and  the  student: 
questions  and  statements  are  carefully  noted;  observing  b«t 
havior  changes  in  the  pupil  which  have  come  about  as  the  resui 
of  learning  in  the  class,  such  as  the  willingness  to  change  opin 
ions  because  of  new  and  reliable  evidence  and  the  withholdini 
of  judgment  until  adequate  data  are  presented. 

For  further  information  refer  to  Publication  No.  227,  Scienti 
for  the  Elementary  School,  191+1,  and  to  the  new  science  bulletii 
which  will  be  published  in  1953.  Copies  of  Publication  No.  222 
are  no  longer  available  from  the  Division  of  Publication,  Staid 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  but  all  administrative  unril 
have  copies  of  it. 

HEALTH 

A  health  curriculum  guide  will  be  published  in  1953.  In  tin 
meantime  various  sections  (in  mimeographed  form)  are  avaii 
able  upon  request. 

The  school  health  program  includes  all  those  activities  ii 
tended  to  influence  the  health  of  children  and  youth. 

This  program  is  most  worthwhile  when  developed  throug  | 
joint  planning  by  all  concerned  in  the  program.  One  of  a  nun 
ber  of  various  types  of  health  councils  or  committees  may  \ 
organized  to  assist  administrators  in  planning  and  carrying  c 
the  health  program. 

The  health  program  is  usually  thought  of  in  the  followir  J 
three  areas : 
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lealth  Instruction. 

I.  Requirements: 

A.  In  the  elementary  school  30  minutes  per  day  devoted 
to  such  activities  as  are  listed  below  under  learning  ex- 
periences. See  pages  124-125  for  suggested  schedules. 

B.  In  the  9th  grade  in  high  school  a  minimum  of  two  pe- 
riods per  week.  In  combination  with  3  periods  per 
week  in  physical  education,  it  will  qualify  the  student 
for  the  1  unit  credit  required  for  graduation. 

I.  Recommended: 

That  health  be  included  in  various  high  school  courses, 
such  as  home  economics,  biology,  civics,  sociology  and  agri- 
culture ;  also  that  a  course  or  unit  of  work  be  provided  at 
the  high  school  level  in  "Preparation  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Living". 

I.  Scope: 

The  health  instruction  program  should  be  balanced,  com- 
prehensive, and  elastic  enough  to  meet  individual  and 
group  needs.  Such  a  program  will  generally  include  the 
following : 

A.  Mental  Health. 

B.  Family  Life  Education. 

C.  Communicable  Disease  Control  (including  Sanita- 
tion) . 

D.  Community  Health. 

E.  Safety. 

F.  Personal  Health,  including : 

1.  Nutrition. 

2.  Dental. 

3.  Care  of  eyes,  ears,  nose  and  throat. 

4.  Grooming  and  personal  cleanliness. 

5.  Alcohol  and  narcotics. 

6.  Rest,  sleep  and  relaxation. 

7.  Heart  and  blood. 

The  learning  experiences  may  be  provided  through : 
X.    Direct  instruction. 

2.  Incidental  instruction,  or  "teacheable  moments,\ 

3.  Large  units  or  broad  areas. 

4.  Correlation. 

5.  Individual  and  group  guidance. 
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Physical  and  Emotional  Environment  (Healthful  School  Living)  J 

Schools  have  a  definite  responsibility  to  provide  the  kind  oii 
environment  which  will: 

A.  Protect  the  pupil  from  stresses  and  other  health  and! 
safety  hazards. 

B.  Serve  as  an  example  of  healthful  environment.  j 

C.  Provide  a  medium  for  teaching-  health  habits.   For  ex<l 
ample,  a  pupil  may  practice  handwashing  where  goocaf 
facilities  are  available.  He  may  drink  sufficient  water  iji! 
there  is  an  adequate  supply  available.  He  may  develop 
good  toilet  habits  where  attractive  sanitary  toilets  am! 
maintained. 

D.  Provide  a  balanced  schedule  with  time  for  use  of  th<H 
health  facilities. 

E.  Promote  good  pupil-teacher-administrator  relationships. 

F.  Be  an  inspiration  for  its  aesthetic  value — clean,  colorful 
and  inviting. 

For  detailed  requirements  and  recommendations  see  page? 
261-263  of  this  bulletin. 

Health  Services. 

Schools  and  health  departments  share  the  responsibility  fo) 
the  health  services  program  in  North  Carolina.  The  servicec 
program  includes :  I 

A.  Medical  examinations  (in  order  of  priority) . 

1.  Pre-school  or  first  grade.   (Parents  should  be  urgef 
to  have  children  examined  by  family  physician.) 

2.  Referrals  from  all  grades. 

3.  All  9th  grade  students.  i 

4.  Where  additional  services  are  available  provide  exfl 
amination  for  3rd,  6th  and  12th  grades. 

B.  Continuous  teacher  observation  and  periodic  screening.  | 

C.  Nurse-teacher  conference  or  nurse-teacher-parent  confer! 
ences. 

D.  Co-ordinated  follow-up  program  to  encourage  parents  1 1 
provide  needed  protective  and  corrective  measures  and  t  f 
help  parents  locate  service  resources.  Iir 

E.  Cumulative  health  records.  115 

F.  Prompt  and  proper  care  of  emergencies. 

G.  Communicable  disease  control  measures. 
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SAFETY  EDUCATION 

j  For  specific  assistance  in  developing  safety  education  pro- 
grams refer  to  Publications  No.  287  concerning  general  safety 
iducation,  grades  1-12,  and  Publication  No.  288  concerning  high 
Jchool  driver  education  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
nstruction. 

\chool  Authorities  Have  a  Duty  and  Responsibility  to  Provide: 

I  1.    Safe  and  efficient  school  plant  and  school  transportation 
facilities. 

]  2.    Instructional  safety  programs  for  school  bus  drivers. 

3.  Overall  program  controls  which  duly  consider  the  safety 
factor  in  all  aspects  of  the  total  school  program. 

4.  Opportunities  for  the  acquisition  and  practical  application 
of  knowledge,  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  appreciations, 
which  will  lead  to  intelligent,  safe  living. 

I  From  an  Administrative  Standpoint,  safety  and  health  educa- 
|on  present  very  much  the  same  problem.  Safety  is  normally 
i|pnsidered  an  area  of  health  instruction,  but  as  such  has  fre- 
quently received  too  little  emphasis,  and  reduction  of  the  acci- 
lent  problem  has  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  other 
ipects  of  the  total  health  problem.  Accidents  have  become  a 
aiajor  problem  of  youth;  this  makes  it  necessary  to  pull  safety 
Education  out  of  its  normal  context  to  give  it  greater  emphasis 
p  the  total  school  program.  Just  as  in  health  instruction,  safety 
must  be  taught  as  a  special  subject  at  times  during  the  school 
fears,  but  must  also  be  taught  by  all  teachers  as  a  logical  part 
Iff  all  school  instruction  or  other  activities  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity for  safety  instruction  arises.  Safety  in  this  particular 
fistance  refers  to  the  sum  total  of  school  experiences  which 
(ave  to  do  with  protection  of  the  individual  and  society  against 
jhysical  and  other  hazards.  From  an  educational  point  of  view, 
t  is  significant  yet  encouraging  to  note  that  accidents  are  caused 
Occurences  and  as  such  most  of  them  are  preventable. 

I  A  Complete  and  Well-Rounded  Program  of  Safety  Education 
jpust  recognize  the  importance  of  safety  in  every  phase  of  life 

p  which  there  are  hazards.   Knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes 

aust  be  developed  in  relation  to : 

\  1.    Travel  safety.  3.    School  safety. 

;  2.    Home  and  farm  safety.       4.    Work  safety. 
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5.  Safety  in  recreation  and    7.    What  to  do  in  case  of  a:u 
sports.  accident  (first  aid). 

6.  Fire  prevention  and  pro- 
tection. 

Most  Teachers  Noiv  in  Service  Received  Very  Little  Preparcu 
tion  for  the  Teaching  of  Safety  as  a  part  of  their  pre-servic 
training,  and  most  schools  have  a  very  limited  amount  of  infon 
mational  material  to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  goon 
safety  programs.  Such  conditions  indicate  the  need  for  effectiv 
in-service  teacher  workshops  and  the  provision  of  adequate  irn 
structional  materials  for  teachers  and  students  relative  to  thii 
matter  of  safety. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  activities  of  the  physical  education  program  should  fj 
selected  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  objectives  of  phys  I 
cal  education  as  contained  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Elemev 
tary  and  Secondary  Schools,  1952,  Publication  No.  279,  Page  1 

The  aim  of  physical  education  should  be  in  harmony  with  thr 
of  general  education.  Thus,  any  activity  which  does  not  contrill 
ute  to  the  optimal  development  of  the  individual  as  a  persci 
should  not  be  included  in  the  program. 

Certificates  in  physical  education  are  valid  for  teaching  f 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Teachers  who  an 
assigned  all  the  work  in  a  given  school  in  this  subpect  may  d 
vote  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  teaching  time  to  other  dutiii 
without  penalty  in  salary.  The  teaching  of  physical  educatk 
involves  such  special  skill  that  accredited  high  schools  mu 
have  certified  teachers  in  this  field  when  such  a  course  is  off  ere 
Use  of  non-certified  teachers  in  this  subject  will  therefore  jeo> 
ardize  a  high  school's  rating  as  an  accredited  school.  Exceptk 
to  this  rule  will  be  made  in  small  schools  where  the  total  load 
the  school  would  require  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  one  teacher 
time. 

Scope  of  Physical  Education. 

1.    Required  Classes. 

a.    Elementary  schools  are  required  to  have  30  minutes  p 
day  of  instruction  in  physical  education  exclusive 
rest  and  recess  periods.  See  daily  schedules  p.  124. 
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b.  High  schools  are  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  three 
periods  (45-60  minutes  each)  a  week  for  physical  educa- 
tion for  all  students  in  the  ninth  grade. 

c.  One  unit  of  credit  may  be  offered  toward  graduation  for 
the  combination  of  health  and  physical  education  (3 
periods  physical  education  and  2  periods  of  health  in- 
struction) . 

d.  It  is  recommended  that  physical  education  be  offered  to 
all  students  in  every  grade  in  the  high  school. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  require  physical  education  beyond  the 
ninth  grade,  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  those  who 
want  and  need  physical  education  in  grades  10,  11  and  12. 

Every  school  should  conduct  a  comprehensive  intramural 
program  to  provide  wholesome  leisure  activities  for  those 
students  who  do  not  participate  in  interschool  athletics. 

Additional  recreational  activities  should  be  provided  for 
those  who  desire  and  need  to  participate  in  social  recreation 
|    activities,  such  as  folk,  square  and  social  dancing,  table 
tennis,  shuffeboard,  badminton  and  similar  activities. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SCORE  CARDS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

^  rganization  and  Administration. 

1.    Is  a  daily  period  of  thirty  minutes  allotted  for  physical  education 
exclusive  of  recess  periods  and  lunch  periods  for  all  children  in  grades 
5        1-8?  Yes   No  

I  2.    Are  physical  education  classes  so  arranged  that  there  are  only  two, 

II  three  or  four  groups  on  the  playground  at  the  same  time  so  that 
fe        satisfactory  instruction  can  be  carried  on?  Yes   No  

rogram  and  Facilities. 

1.  Does  the  program  contain  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  such  as 
rhythms,  low  organized  games,  lead  up  and  team  games,  relays, 

el       stunts,  and  self -testing  activities?  Yes         No  . 

2.  Are  the  teachers  actively  co-operating  and  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  instructing  their  groups?   Yes   No  

3.  Is  the  physical  education  period  planned  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
together  on  a  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  plan?  Yes   No  

4.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  elementary  grades  separated  for 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  program,  depending  on  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  the  group;  however,  opportunity  is  given  for  coeduca- 
tional and  corecreational  activities  throughout  the  year?  Yes... 
No........ 
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5.  Is  the  squad  method  used  above  the  third  grade  and  are  squad  lead 
used  to  assist  in  conducting  activities?  Yes   No  

6.  During  rainy  or  bad  weather  days  are  physical  education  activii 
planned  for  the  gymnasium,  auditorium,  play  rooms,  or  classroom 
Yes   No  

7.  It  time  allowed  at  the  close  of  the  physical  education  period  for  tc 
and  handwashing?  Yes   No  

8.  Are  health  and  safety  practices  stressed  with  relation  to  phys- 
education  activities?   Yes   No  

9.  Are  handicapped  children  or  children  having  a  physician's  ex*( 
used  to  keep  score,  assist  in  the  distribution  of  equipment  and  the  Hi 

Yes  ......  No  

10.  Is  a  progress  report  in  health  and  physical  education  recorded  on 
pupil's  report  card?  Yes   No  

11.  Is  this  report  based  on  participation,  achievement,  ability,  co-op 
tion,  attitudes,  and  skills?  Yes  No  

12.  Is  there  suitable  and  an  adequate  amount  of  equipment  for  ( 
instruction  in  all  activities  offered?  Yes   No  

13.  Is  there  a  piano  or  victrola  available  for  the  teaching  of  rhythm 
activities?  Yes   No  

14.  Is  there  a  central  and  adequate  storage  place  for  equipment 
supplies?  Yes   No  


9. 


NINTH  GRADE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  CHECK  LIST 

1.  Content  of  the  program  includes  rhythms,  individual  sports,  1 
games,  tumbling,  track  activities,  relays,  and  self-testing  activi 

Yes   No  

2.  There  is  systematic  instruction  on  the  block  or  unit  of  work  b; 

Yes  No  

3.  Daily  participation  is  required  of  all  ninth  graders  unless  a  d< 
certifies  that  they  should  not  participate  (2  days  health,  3  days  p 
cal  education)  ?  Yes   No  

4.  Intramural  sports  are  available  for  all  students  in  at  least  three 
and  three  individual  sports?  Yes   No  

5.  A  yearly  program  in  detail  is  on  file  in  the  principal's  office  and 
schedules  are  posted  on  gym  bulltein  boards?  Yes   No  

6.  There  is  a  minimum  of  two  acres  of  usable  play  space  with  an  ; 
tional  acre  for  each  three  hundred  students?  Yes   No  

7.  Fields  are  marked  off  and  equipped  for  such  games  as  soccer,  t 
football,  softball,  speedball,  volley  ball  and  others?  Yes   No 

8.  Areas  are  marked  off  and  equipped  for  use  in  badminton,  shuffleb 
horseshoes,  deck  tennis,  aerial  darts,  paddle  tennis,  tetherball 
box  hockey?  Yes   No  

Fields  have  good,  safe  surfaces  which  are  kept  free  from  hazj  1 

Yes   No  
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0.  Jumping  pits  and  track  areas  are  provided?  Yes   No  

1.  A  gymnasium  is  available,  equipped  and  marked  for  use  in  rhythms, 
tumbling,  individual  and  team  games?  Yes   No  

2.  Adequate  equipment  storage  is  provided?  Yes   No  

3.  Locker  rooms  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  well  ventilated  and  lighted, 
with  individual  lockers  for  peak  class  load  and  wire  baskets  for  all? 
Yes   No  

4.  Showers  have  hot  water  and  soap  dispensers  with  8-12  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space  per  shower  and  one  shower  for  each  six  students  at  peak  load. 
Yes   No  

]j  5.    Toilet  facilities  are  available  in  separate  area  adjoining  shower  and 
dressing  room?  Yes   No  

6.  Shower  and  toilet  floors  are  washed  daily  with  soap  and  water? 
1       Yes   No  

7.  Adequate  equipment  is  supplied  for  all  activities  taught  so  that  there 
P1      is  a  piece  or  set  of  equipment  for  at  least  every  ten  students? 

Yes   No  

Students  wear  appropriate  uniform  for  activity  and  shower  after 

vigorous  activity  class?  Yes   No  

ih    All  students   receive  medical  examinations   at  first  of  the  year? 
Yes  No  

I  3.    Students  who  are  unable  to  participate  in  the  regular  programs  are 
provided   with    opportunities   to   participate   in   modified  activity? 

Yes  .......  No  

L.  The  persons  who  teach  physical  education  classes  have  either  a  major 
or  minor  in  physical  education?  Yes   No  

!,  Teachers  belong  to  the  NCEA,  NEA,  NCAHPER  and  AAHPER  and 
fjl      are  active  in  local  and  State  meetings?  Yes         No  . 

U  Instructors  stress  rules,  fundamentals,  strategy,  health,  safety  and 
^      recreation  for  boys  and  girls?  Yes   No  

L  Tests  for  final  grades  include  performance  skills,  knowledge  of  rules 
|  and  strategy,  citizenship,  health  practices,  and  regularity  of  attend- 
pH     ance  and  extent  of  participation?  Yes   No  

!).  Classes  are  limited  in  size  to  not  more  than  36  students  per  instruc- 
e,      tor?  Yes   No  

ART 

l5lThe  State  art  bulletin,  Art  In  The  Public  Schools,  years  1-12, 
.  blication  No.  238,  Revised  Edition,  1949,  should  be  a  part  of 
,t|bh  teacher's  professional  materials. 

^Provisions  for  a  variety  of  creative  art  expressions  are  needed 
*  every  child's  program.  Painting,  drawing,  carving,  tooling, 

[y  modeling,  pottery  making,  interior  decorating,  weaving  and 
.^turning  are  some  of  the  varieties  that  can  be  made  functional 

interpreting  meanings  or  doing  art  work  "just  for  fun". 
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Apart  from  the  provision  of  periods  for  art  work,  every  ell 
mentary  teacher  is  a  teacher  of  art  as  she  guides  and  suggess 
the  ways  of  living  and  doing  in  the  child's  activities  of  the  scho 
day.  Whenever  effective  attention  is  given  to  pleasing  arrange 
ments,  line,  proportion,  balance  or  color  that  helps  pupils  grco 
in  their  application,  to  that  extent  art  appreciation  is  effective 
The  suggested  schedules  of  weekly-daily  blocks  of  time  provii 
for  the  art  activities. 

The  secondary  schools  that  have  special  art  instruction  plii 
for  regular  art  periods.  When  a  secondary  school  does  not  hai 
a  special  art  teacher,  the  regular  teachers  will  be  able  to  stimi 
late  much  art  work  in  their  various  subjects.  The  State  art  bn 
letin  gives  help  on  each  grade  level,  9-12,  on  each  topic  suggests 
While  a  special  teacher  is  desirable  in  the  secondary  school, 
growth  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  a  special  art  teacher.  Son 
enjoyment  in  art  expressions  and  some  growth  in  art  princip 
can  go  on  as  a  part  of  the  regular  teacher's  work. 

In  selecting  art  prints  or  color  slides,  it  is  recommended  tlf 
the  minimum,  ten  per  grade,  in  grades  1-8,  shall  come  from  11 
list  in  the  art  bulletin  or  other  recognized  and  desirable  ones 
these  artists.  Supplementary  ones  to  the  minimum  will  be  he 
ful.  For  accreditation  either  the  sprints,  or  the  color  slide 
acceptable,  provided  the  school  has  a  projector  and  a  desira 
means  for  projection  for  a  small  group  or  grade.  The  second* 
school  is  referred  to  the  lists  for  elementary  groups,  plus  tha| 
given  as  types  of  print  selections  for  secondary  use.  The  cc 
slide  is  prefered.  The  S.V.E.  color  slides  are  approved  in  conn 
tion  with  accreditation.  These  can  be  secured  from  distribut 
of  S.V.E.  products.  Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Christian  Film  Service,  1302  East  Fourth  St.,  Charlo 
N.  C. 

2.  National  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

3.  Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  t, 

4.  The  Radio  Electronics  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

5.  Carolina  Camera  Center,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j[; 

Under  Art  Materials  for  Schools,  regarding  paint  brusl  ( 
page  161  of  the  State  course  of  study  bulletin,  Art  In  the  Pu'il 
Schools,  publication  No.  238,  attention  is  called  to  a  correct 
to  be  made  in  the  requirements  for  water  color  brushes  in  r<  I 
tion  to  sizes  to  be  used. 

1.    Since  there  is  relatively  little  correspondence  between  ! 
sizes  of  brushes  from  one  company  to  another  as  indica  I  i 
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by  the  sizes  of  the  brush,  it  is  better  in  selecting  brushes, 
to  use  the  width  of  the  brush  at  the  base  of  the  bristle 
for  flat  brushes  and  the  diameter  of  the  hair  at  the  base 
for  round  brushes. 
2.  The  sizes  of  the  brushes  recommended  and  desired  for 
use  in  accredited  schools  is  changed.  The  recommenda- 
tions remain  two  dozen  per  classroom — one  dozen  of  these 
to  be  one-half  inch  wide  or  more  in  flat  or  round  brushes 
(the  flat  preferred)  and  one  dozen  of  the  round  brushes 
in  sizes  not  smaller  than  two-eights  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  base  of  the  hair.  Some  larger  brushes  three-eights 
or  four-eights  of  an  inch  in  the  round,  pointed  brushes 
are  desirable.  In  this  collection,  there  should  be  some  flat 
and  some  pointed  brushes.  (The  very  small  water  color 
brushes,  formerly  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5  are  not  needed  in 
the  elementary  school.) 

Additional  Suggestions  On  Art  Materials 

inger  Paint: 

To  make  finger  paint,  use  wall  paper  paste ;  two  pounds  makes 
in  quarts.  Add  1  teaspoon  of  linseed  oil  per  quart  in  dry  tern- 
Bra  or  wet.  Mix  paste  in  large  container,  add  color  plus  a  few 
rops  of  black  to  suit.  Add  linseed  oil,  mix  thoroughly  and  use. 
fill  keep  about  three  days.  Works  well  on  newsprint.  Will  not 
ye  hands  if  you  use  cold  water  for  cleaning. 

ixatif: 

To  make  fixatif  use  one  part  of  white  shellac  to  one  part  of 
rood  alcohol. 

ixatif  for  Chalk  Draivings: 

One  part  white  shellac,  two  parts  denatured  alcohol.  Mix 
jioroughly  and  spray  on  with  small  fly  spray. 

lock  Printing: 

Cut  unmounted  linoleum  in  sizes  desired.  Fasten  on  wooden 
3ard  %"  larger  than  linoleum.  Use  for  pressing. 

linger  Paint: 
2  cups  corn  starch 
2  cups  cold  water 
2  quarts  boiling  water 
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1/2  cup  ivory  flakes 
1/2  cup  salt 

2  tablespoons  glycerine 

Dissolve  starch  in  cold  water;  add  boiling  water,  stir  well  It 
prevent  lumps.  Cook  about  one  minute  or  until  clear.  Remov 
from  fire;  add  flakes,  stir  well;  add  salt  and  glycerine,  stir  wal 
Add  powder  paint  or  tempera  paint  for  color  desired.  Blue  :j 
good  if  only  one  color  is  used. 

Sawdust  Mixture  for  Modeling  Animals,  Puppet  Heads,  Botvi 
etc.: 
1  quart  sawdust 
1  cup  wall  paper  paste 

Mix  with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick  substance  which  cat 
be  handled  in  the  hands.  When  objects  are  dry  they  can  It 
painted  and  shellacked  for  more  interest.  f 

Papier  Mache: 

Tear  newspaper  to  small  bits,  place  in  pan  and  soak  in  wat<| 
over  night.  Mix  until  it  becomes  a  pulp.  Add  one  cup  wall  pap(  1 
paste  to  one  quart  pulp  squeezed  well  so  most  water  is  out.  AclB 
i/i  cup  salt  to  preserve  mixture.  Model,  as  with  clay,  animal  J 
bowls,  puppets,  masks  or  other  three-dimensional  objects. 

Another  kind  of  papier  mache  is  made  from  1  inch  strip 
soaked  in  any  paste,  to  cover  animals,  dolls,  or  any  objects  mac 
from  clay  as  a  mold  to  be  removed  when  papier  mache  is  dry 

MUSIC 

A  new  State  publication  in  Music  will  be  available  in  1953. 

Since  the  New  Music  Horizons  has  been  adopted  for  grad< 
one  through  six  and  the  American  Singer  for  grades  seven  ar 
eight,  it  is  suggested  that  every  teacher  become  acquainted  wilt 
the  manuals  accompanying  these  books.   Every  phase  of  tl 
music  program  is  outlined  in  the  music  manual.   It  is  hoped 
that  each  teacher  will  explore  the  possibilities  of  correlator  | 
music  with  her  regular  classroom  studies.  If  a  special  teacb 
is  employed  in  the  music  area,  it  is  her  first  responsibility  to  ail 
the  classroom  teacher  with  the  possibility  of  correlating  mus  I 
with  her  regular  classroom  activities.  It  is  suggested  that  tl 
special  teacher  acquaint  herself  with  the  work  in  the  classroo  | 
by  holding  conferences  with  the  class  teacher  and  by  visitir 
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lasses  in  reading,  history,  geography,  etc.  The  special  teacher 
all  find  materials  and,  in  cases  where  the  regular  teacher  lacks 
roper  background,  will  introduce  and  teach  the  materials  to  the 
lass.  It  is  imperative  that  the  homeroom  teacher  remain  in  the 
oom  and  participate  in  the  activities  with  the  children  when- 
ven  the  special  teacher  visits  the  classroom. 

Suggested  Records  And  Music  Films 

Records: 

Records  to  accompany  ''New  Music  Horizons" 
series.  Book  1-6. 

One  volume  of  four  records  for  each  book 
Silver  Burdett  &  Company 
45  East  17th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

iecords  to  accompany  American  Singer  series 
One  volume  of  6  records  for  each  book. 
American  Book  Company 
Pike  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CA  VICTOR  Basic  Record  Library: 

Grade  1— Album  E-71 
Grade  2— Album  E-72 
Grade  3— Album  E-73 
Grade  4 — Album  E-74 
Grade  5— Album  E-75 
Grade  6— Album  E-76 

'he  Listening  Program 
Grade  1— Album  E-77 
Grade  2— Album  E-78 
Grade  3— Album  E-79 
Grade  4— Album  E-80 
Grade  5— Album  E-81 
Grade  6— Album  E-82 

1  The  Singing  Program 

Primary  Grades  1-3— Album  E-83 
Upper  Grades  4-8— Album  E-84,  E-85,  E-86 

Special  Activities 

Singing  Games — Primary — Album  E-87 
Christmas — Elementary  Grades — Album  E-88 
Indian  Album — Elementary  Grades — Album  E-89 


■about  $4.00  per 


— Books  7  and  8. 


Primary  Rhythm  Program 
Upper  Grades  Rhythm  Program 


Pimary  Grades 
Upper  Grades 
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Rhythm  Band — Elementary  Grades — Album  E-90 
Patriotic  Songs  of  America — Elementary  Grades — Albu 
E-91 

Approximate  List  Price — Albums  E-71-90 — $5.40  each 

Albums  E-91  4.30 

Ruth  Evans  Childhood  Rhythm  Records: 

Series  1 — Elementary  Rhythms 
Series  2 — Intermediate  Rhythms 
Series  3 — Advanced  Rhythms 

Series  4 — Application  of  Rhythmic  Patterns  to  Dance 
Approximate  price — $5.50  each  series. 
Folk  Dance  Records  (Instructions  for  dance  on  each  recor< 
— Album  1  and  2.  Price  approximately  $7.50  each  albui 

Children's  Record  Guild,  27  Thompson  Street,  New  York  1 

New  York  (Story  song  records)  : 

First  Grade  Set  (12  Records)  $11.10  per  set 

Second  Grade  Set  (12  Records) 

Third  Grade  Set 

Elementary  School  Set 

Music  Curriculum  Set 
Physical  Education  Set 

Young  People's  Records: 

40  W.  46th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

Primary  Grades 

Rainy  Day  (Activity  Record)  No.  712 
Winter  Fun  (Activity  Record)  No.  718 
Who  Blew  the  Whistle  (Dramatic  Play)  No.  717 
The  Little  Cowboy  (Dramatic  Play)  No.  716 
The  Music  Listening  Game  (Develops  concept  of  Up  ai 
Down)  No.  720 

Intermediate  Grades 

Said  the  Piano  to  the  Harpsichord,  No.  411 

The  Waltzing  Elephant— No.  715 

The  Concertina  that  Crossed  the  Country — No.  414 

The  Licorice  Stick  (The  Clarinet)— No.  420 

The  Wonderful  Violin— No.  311 

Concerto  for  Toys  and  Orchestra — No.  432 

Haydn  Toy  Symphony — No.  1001 
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Emperor's  New  Clothes — Moore  (Shore  Operas  for  Young 

People)— No.  1007-8 
Robin  Hood— Hawfreeht  (Opera  Story)— No.  1010-11 
Mozart  Country  Dances — No.  313 

Mozart  Country  Dances — No,  313  (Single  Records  approxi- 
mately $1.24.)    (Two-record  Albums  $2.48) 

vpital  Records: 

Rusty  in  Orchestra ville  (BC-35) 

)lumbia  Records: 

The  Eager  Piano— MJ-43 
1     Hansel  and  Gretel— MM-632 
o     Peter  and  the  Wolf— MM-477 

1 icca  Records: 
Kmary  Grades 

I    Nursery  Rhymes  C.N.S.-5  $2.25 

Peter  Rabbit  and  Other  Tales— C.U.-2  $2.25 

(The  following  are  song  story  records.  Can  be  used  sepa- 
rately, or  with  "Our  Singing  World"  series  by  Ginn  & 
Company) 

Goldilocks 
j    The  Little  Ren  Hen 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 

The  Ugly  Duckling 

The  Sleeping  Beauty 

Chicken  Licken 

The  Gingerbread  Boy 
!    Shoemaker  and  the  Elves 

Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk 

Why  do  I  Have  to  Go  to  Sleep 

ii  I 

termediate  Grades 

i    Nutcracker  Suite— D.U.-9  $2.00 

Manners  Can  Be  Fun— C.U.-105  $2.00 
\    Tubby  the  Tuba— C.U.-106  $2.00 

CA  Victor: 

Happy  Harmonica — Y-363 

Little  Freddy  and  His  Fiddle— Y-362 

Farther  Adventures  of  Tubby  the  Tuba— Y-365 

Pan  the  Piper— Y-331 
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One  String  Fiddle— Y-340 
Pee-Wee  the  Piccalo— Y-344 
Why  the  Chimes  Rang— Y-357 
The  Night  Before  Christmas 

Music  Films: 

Instruments  of  the  Orchestra — 20  minutes       $2.50  rentJ 
(For  any  age  group) 

Brass  Choir — 10  minutes  $1.50  rentij 

String  Choir — 10  minutes  $1.50  rentJ 

Percussion  Group — 10  minutes  $1.50  rent! 

Woodwind  Choir — 10  minutes  $1.50  rentijl 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Carmen  (Opera) — 19  minutes  (For  Junior-Senior  High)- 
$3.25  rental.  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  Universit 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Don  Pasquale  (Opera) — 21  minutes.  Same  company  i 
above.  $3.25  rental. 

Emmanuel  Feuerman — 7  minutes  (Junior  or  Senior  Higlf 
— $1.50.  Eastin  Company,  Box  598,  Davenport,  low 
Famous  'cellist  is  shown  performing  "Rondo"  by  Dvc 
ak  and  "Spinning  Song"  by  Dopper. 

Jose  Iturbi — 2  recordings  10  minutes  each.  (Junior  or  Se 
ior  High)— $1.50.  Eastin  Co.  Iturbi  plays  "Sevilla"  I 
Albeniz  and  "Fantaisie  Impromptu"  by  Chopin,  a: 
"Eleventh  Hungarian  Rhapsody"  by  Liszt. 

The  First  Chair — 37  minutes  (any  grade)  Loan  (fre<  j 
C.  G.  Conn  Company,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  A  tour  of  Co  ij 
instrument  factory,  showing  instruments  in  all  stag], 
of  development. 

Music  in  America — 17  minutes  (Junior  and  Senior  High) 
$2.00.  March  of  Time  Films,  369  Lexington  Aveni 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.   A  variety  of  music,  both  classic 
and  popular  which  Americans  like  to  hear.  It  shows  i 
rise  of  jazz  and  its  influence  on  American  compose  j 

Sounds  of  Music — 10  minutes  (Junior  and  Senior  High)  j 
$2.50.  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  65  E.  South  Wa"  j 
St.,  Chicago  1,  Illinois.  A  demonstration  of  quali  [ 
frequency  and  amplitude. 

To  Hear  Your  Banjo  Play— 16  minutes  (Junior  and  Sen  ' 
High)— $2.75.   Brandon  Films  Inc.,  1700  Broad w 
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New  York,  N.  Y.  American  folk  singers  singing  songs 
of  Negroes,  migratory  workers,  rail  crews,  share  crop- 
pers, etc. 

Youth  Builds  a  Symphony — sound  and  color — 26  minutes 
(Any  Age) — $.50.  National  Music  Company,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, Michigan 

Rehearsal — 25  minutes  (Junior  and  Senior  High) — Loan 
(free).  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Film 
and  Display  Division,  195  Broadway,  New  York  7, 
New  York.  Reviews  "backstage"  preparations  for  a 
broadcast  of  the  Telephone  Hour.  Good  Music. 

Toronto  Symphony — 2  reels — 10  minutes  each  (All  Ages) 
—$1.50  each.  National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  400  W. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  111.  Reel  1 — Sir  Earnest  Mac- 
Millan  conducts  Toronto  Symphony  in  Benjamin's  "Ja- 
maican Rhumba"  and  MacMillan's  "A  St.  Malo"  and 
"Colos  Bruegnon"  by  Kabalevsky.  Reel  2 — Same  or- 
chestra playing  third  movement  of  Tschaikovsky's 
' 'Sixth' '  (Pathetique)  Smy phony. 

Children's  Concert  Series — 4  reels — Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  Films,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
Rhythm  and  Percussion 
Woodwind  and  Brass 
Stringed  Instruments 

Rhythm  Instruments  and  Movements 

Demonstration  of  rhythm  activities  in  primary  grades. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Your  Voice 

Describes  the  four  phases  of  voice  production :  respira- 
tion, phonation,  resonance  and  articulation.  The  use 
of  the  voice  in  speaking  and  singing  is  illustrated.  (For 
junior  and  senior  high  school — speech,  English  and 
music).  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Red  Springs, 
N.  C. 

Vocal  Music 

Describes  the  basic  techniques  of  singing,  such  as  good 
posture,  controlled  breathing,  relaxation,  use  of  resona- 
tors and  clarity  of  diction.  (For  Junior  and  Senior 
high  school).  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Red 
Springs,  N.  C. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Business  Education  in  the  secondary  school  is  the  area  00 
education  concerned  with  the  development  of  skills,  attitude 
and  understanding  of  business  principles  necessary  for  success 
ful  business  and  economic  life.  It  has  two  major  purposes:  (1 
Vocational  preparation  for  boys  and  girls  who  have  an  interest 
in  and  an  aptitude  for  business  or  office  occupations,  and  (2) 
contribution  to  the  education  of  all  secondary  school  youth  tco 
ward  the  attainment  of  economic  efficiency. 

In  schools  from  which  a  substantial  number  of  boys  and  girll 
enter  business  and  office  occupations  upon  graduation,  provision 
for  the  attainment  of  the  job-training  objective  might  well  rce 
ceive  first  consideration.  The  increasing  number  of  job  oppoit 
tunities  in  various  types  of  offices  is  providing  more  attractiv 
economic  opportunities  for  high  school  graduates  who  hav 
developed  technical  business  skills.  In  areas  where  comparatives 
ly  few  enter  business  and  office  occupations,  first  consideratio 
should  be  given  to  the  development  of  economic  efficiency  on  thi 
part  of  all  pupils.  Our  economic  life  has  become  so  complex  thsa 
all  youth  have  needs  for  certain  business  understandings  am 
skills.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  business  education  to  contributt 
to  the  development  of  an  economically  literate  citizenship.  Thii 
includes  such  qualities  as  the  ability  to  choose  discriminating] 
between  wide  varieties  of  goods  and  services  offered,  the  abilit 
to  safeguard  one's  own  interest,  and  the  ability  to  distinguis 
between  socialistic  and  the  "free  enterprise"  economic  concept;: 

Many  of  the  subjects  identified  with  the  business  educatio 
curriculum  serve  a  dual  function  in  that  they  contribute  to  th; 
attainment  of  skills,  attitudes  and  understandings  essential  t 
effective  job  training  and  are  also  vital  to  the  attainment  a 
economic  efficiency. 

The  extensive  use  of  community  resources  and  facilities  ii 
particularly  applicable  to  the  business  education  curriculum. 

In  those  schools  purporting  to  provide  job  training,  provisio  I 
should  be  made  in  the  curriculum  for  terminal  training  whic 
will  give  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to  combine  their  skil  l 
and  knowledges  with  actual  practice  in  the  performance  of  pr< 
duction  jobs  in  offices. 

Publication  No.  267,  Curriculum  Guide  in  Courses  of  Study  i  1 
Business  Education  for  North  Carolina,  1948,  was  developed  i 
co-operation  with  teachers  of  business  education  throughout  tl 
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tate.  It  is  recommended  that  school  administrators,  as  well  as 
usiness  teachers,  study  this  bulletin  thoroughly  in  preparation 
or  establishing  business  education  programs  or  evaluating  and 
[nproving  established  programs. 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

Industrial  arts  education  includes  those  planned  experiences 
yhich  are  centered  around  the  use  of  tools,  machines,  materials 
,nd  processes  through  which  man  has  adapted  the  physical  world 
o  meet  his  needs.  These  experiences  should  be  a  functioning 
>art  of  the  total  education  program. 

Experiences  provided  in  the  industrial  arts  program  should 
nsure  growth  in  the  following  areas  for  each  individual: 

1.    Understanding  industry,  industrial  processes,  raw  materi- 
!        als,  products  and  industrial  occupations. 
|  2.    Discovery  of  personal  aptitudes,  interests  and  abilities. 

3.  Increasing  consumer  knowledge  to  enable  individuals  to 
select,  buy,  and  use  products  of  industry. 

4.  Development  of  appreciation  for  good  workmanship  and 
good  design  in  industrial  products. 

5.  Development  of  recreational  and  avocational  activities. 

6.  Development  of  skills  in  basic  processes  of  industry. 

7.  Development  of  desirable  social  relationships. 

Program  of  Study — Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine. 

The  course  of  study,  two  to  four  semesters  in  length  should 
provide  industrial  arts  experiences  in  a  variety  of  subject  fields. 
This  program  is  usually  carried  on  in  a  general  shop  with  a 
'number  of  subject  areas  through  which  students  are  rotated. 
The  subject  areas  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particu- 
lar community,  however,  the  following  are  usually  considered 
basic  for  the  majority  of  schools : 

1.  Planning.  (Blueprint  reading,  mechanical  drawing, 
sketching,  planning  procedures,  making  bills  of  material, 
etc.) 

2.  Woodworking.  (Hand  and  machine  tool  work  in  cabinet 
making  and  carpentry.) 

3.  Metal  working.  (Machine  shop,  sheet  metal,  art  metal, 
etc.) 

4.  Electricity  (Elementary  electricity,  and  radio.) 
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Time  Needed  for  Training.  From  two  five  periods  a  week  ai 
usually  given  to  this  work.  In  the  ninth  grade  one  class  perin 
a  day  should  be  assigned.  Students  should  be  rotated  throujj 
all  areas  during  the  first  year.  Provisions  may  be  made  for  st 
dents  who  elect  the  work  for  a  second  year  to  specialize  in  j  1 
area  of  particular  interest.  | 

Program  of  Study — Grades  Ten,  Eleven  and  Twelve. 

Basic  courses  similar  to  those  provided  for  grades  seven,  eigh| 
and  nine  may  be  offered  for  those  students  who  did  not  recern 
these  experiences,  or  who  can  profit  from  experiences  in  induu 
trial  arts  subject  fields  other  than  those  selected  in  grades  sevc 
eight,  and  nine. 

Size  of  the  Class.  The  size  of  the  class  is  usually  determine 
by  the  amount  of  equipment  and  the  space  available.  It  is  dout 
ful  if  effective  work  can  be  done  when  the  number  of  studen 
in  a  class  exceeds  24. 

Shop  Planning.  The  problems  involved  in  planning  industri 
arts  shops  are  sufficiently  complex  to  warrant  the  services 
specialists  in  shop  planning.  The  division  of  Trade  and  Indul 
trial  Education  is  prepared  to  aid  schools  in  laying  out  ail 
equipping  shops  which  will  meet  the  immediate  and  future  nee< J 
of  the  school  community.  These  services  may  be  secured  111 
writing  the  State  Supervisor  of  Trades  and  Industries,  Sta  ! 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  course  of  study  for  home  economics,  Publication  No.  27 1 
A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Homemaking  in  North  Carolinj 
Schools,  was  published  in  1949. 

The  Homemaking  Education  Program  in  the  high  school  av 
tempts  to  prepare  individuals  for  effective  family  living.  Recod 
nition  is  given  to  the  fact  that  satisfying  family  living  is  Ml 
sential  to  the  well  being  of  every  individual  and  that  there  is  I 
substitute  for  happy,  understanding  family  relations.  It  is  in 
portant  that  pupils  know  that  "Home  is  what  you  make  it." 

The  bulletin  contains  the  suggested  three  year  program  wit  j 
objectives,  problems,  home,  school  and  community  experience 
and  suggestive  methods  of  evaluation.  In  addition  it  contain 
a  suggested  course  in  preparation  for  marriage  and  homemakin 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  high  school  level,  preferably  th 
twelfth  grade. 
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a  Areas  included  in  the  homemaking  curriculum  are  food  and 
htrition,  clothing,  family  health,  family  economics,  housing, 
mily  relations  and  child  development.    Emphasis  is  given 
roughout  the  course  to  creating  and  appreciating  beauty,  main- 
1  ining  individual  and  family  health,  management  of  resources — 
ne,  energy  and  money —  as  well  as  to  the  mechanics  of  house- 
jeping  and  to  democratic  ways  of  working  together. 
x  Since  the  homemaking  curriculum  is  based  on  the  problems 
•  tal  to  family  living,  the  environment  should  exemplify  the 
mie  in  so  far  as  is  possible.  Space  and  equipment  may  vary 
the  different  schools  but  certain  underlying  principles  should 
)ply  to  all : 

if  1.    An  atmosphere  in  which  simplicity,  convenience,  sanita- 
tion, comfort  and  attractiveness  are  emphasized. 

2.  Representative  of  varying  income  levels  of  the  community. 

3.  Variety  of  equipment  through  which  varied  experiences 
in  home  living  may  be  solved  in  the  areas  of  homemaking. 

'  4.  Sound  principles  of  good  management  demonstrated 
through  arrangement  of  equipment. 
The  two  organizations  of  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
nd  New  Homemakers  of  America  (Negro)  are  affiliated  with 
\ie  national  organizations.  Through  the  programs  of  the  local 
hapters,  found  in  many  high  schools  of  the  State,  pupils  are 
ncouraged  to  develop  leadership,  promote  better  family  living 
or  the  members  and  their  families,  enjoy  recreational  experi- 
nces  and  learn  more  of  the  opportunities  open  in  the  field  of 
;ome  economics. 

The  regulations  under  which  the  vocational  homemaking  pro- 
gram is  administered  may  be  found  in  detail  on  pages  2-4  of 
1  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Homemaking  in  North  Carolina 
Schools,  19Jf9,  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
instruction. 

AGRICULTURE 

Objectives  and  Policies. 

Aims.  The  Program  of  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture 
n  North  Carolina  gives  emphasis  to  organized  instruction,  and 
includes  as  some  of  its  more  specific  aims: 

I  1.  To  provide  instruction  and  training  for  proficiency  and 
successful  establishment  in  farming,  related  occupations, 
and  for  effective  citizenship  in  a  rural  community. 
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2.  To  co-operate  with  others  in  raising  the  standard  of  livin 
of  the  farm  family  and  in  making  family  life  of  the  futuir 
happier  and  more  successful. 

3.  To  stimulate  a  desire  for  a  richer  community  life  and  It 
develop  the  attitudes,  the  understandings,  and  the  way! 
and  means  necessary  for  bringing  it  into  being. 

It  is  recognized  that  vocational  agriculture  can  and  shouli 
make  valuable  contributions  to  all  of  the  aims  of  general  educj;i 
tion,  particularly  in  assisting  boys  in  making  a  wise  choice  of  aa 
agricultural  or  related  occupation,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mini 
that  its  major  contribution  is  assisting  students  in  vocational 
agriculture  in  developing  proficiency  and  making  progress  v 
farming  occupations.  The  responsibility  of  the  teacher  of  voc^i 
tional  agriculture  is  to  the  high  school  students  in  agriculture,  t 
out-of -school  young  farmers,  and  to  adult  farmers  and  thei 
families.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  in  the  schoo> 
not  only  for  the  basic  local  farm  practices  and  underlying  priri 
ciples,  but  also  for  practical  experience  on  the  farm  throug 
supervised  practice  in  using  fundamental  facts  and  principle 
as  guides  to  action  in  real  farming  situations.  It  is  emphasize  i 
that  provisions  be  made  for  such  student  practice  now  common 
ly  designated  as  supervised  farming. 

A  proper  balance  in  the  program  is  an  essential.  This  balanc 
will  vary  somewhat  according  to  local  conditions,  but  the  inten 
is  to  give  each  phase  of  the  work  its  proper  time  allotment  ami 
emphasis.  All-day  class  work  alone  will  not  serve  the  objective 
of  a  program  of  vocational  agriculture ;  neither  will  the  spending 
of  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  and  effort  on  evening  classe 
and  service  to  adult  farmers.  However,  the  need  and  opportunity 
for  adult  work  will  vary  in  different  situations.  A  careful  loca 
evaluation  should  be  made  of  each  phase — all-day,  young  f armei 
adult  classes,  and  community  activities — and  each  phase  shouL 
be  given  its  just  share  of  time  and  emphasis. 

To  a  rapidly  increasing  extent,  farming  is  a  vocation  base< 
on  scientific  principles.  Young  farmers  and  adult  farmers  nee< 
the  educational  services  of  the  school  to  keep  informed  on  th< 
best  farm  practices  and  for  an  understanding  of  the  scientifi 
and  economic  principles  involved  in  the  operations  of  the  farn 
and  in  the  larger  aspects  of  the  occupation — economic,  social 
and  political.  Evening  classes  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  th< 
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armers  and  of  their  families  should  be  planned  and  carried  on 
1  accordance  with  a  balanced  program  of  vocational  agriculture. 

There  are  services  which  teachers  of  agriculture  can  render 
}  farmers  and  farm  families  which  are  legitimate  and  valuable, 
nd  there  are  community  activities  of  importance.  Teachers, 
owever,  should  make  a  clear  distinction  between  services  of  an 
iucational  nature  and  those  performed  as  a  matter  of  accomo- 
ation.  Among  the  legitimate  services  are  those  providing 
adership,  initiative,  and  counsel  in  establishing  and  maintain- 
lg  services  needed  in  the  community,  such  as  operating  a  school- 
nnmunity  cannery,  advising  on  the  procedure  in  organizing 

cal  associations  to  improve  livestock  or  seed,  establishing  a 
otato  curing  plant,  or  other  co-operative  enterprises. 

Other  services  available  to  evening  class  members  may  be  of 

technical  or  professional  nature  beyond  the  ability  of  many 
irmers  to  handle  and  which  may  occur  only  occasionally  for  any 
le  farmer,  such  as  making  visits  to  diagnose  crop  disease  or 
Iisect  infestations,  assisting  a  farmer  in  reorganizing  his  farm 


id  planning  a  cropping  system,  interpreting  plans  of  a  new 
lilding  as  a  blueprint  of  a  barn  or  poultry  house,  advising  on 
;wage  disposal  or  other  farm  improvements.  Examples  of  serv- 
es which  teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  perform  except  rarely 
ad  in  emergencies  are  vaccinating  hogs,  terracing  land,  castrat- 
g  animals,  spraying,  pruning,  and  sexing  chicks.  Farmers 
31  in  learn  to  do  most  of  these  things  for  themselves  in  adult 
n(,rmer  classes.  As  far  as  possible  the  daily  schedule  should  be 
^•ranged  to  free  the  teacher  of  school  duties  early  in  the  after- 
Di  )6n  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  community  activities  and 
supervise  the  work  of  both  the  in-school  and  out-of-school 
it)  roups. 

ca  The  teaching  of  agriculture  to  high  school  boys  is  not  entitled 
'er!  the  term  vocational,  unless  it  gives  adequate  opportunity  for 
Earning  to  perform  the  important  operations  of  the  farm,  as 
rracing,  pruning,  grading  vegetables  and  fruits,  thinning  the 
see  ood  lot,  etc.  To  do  many  of  these  things  requires  instruction 
jid  practice  in  the  field.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  ample 
ovision  be  made  in  the  school  schedule  for  periods  of  sufficient 
ifi(jngth  to  go  to  the  field  or  other  location  with  time  enough  to 
complish  the  purpose  of  the  field  laboratory  in  question. 
The  supervised  practice  program  should  be  recognized  as  one 
iliJ  the  most  basic  features  of  vocational  agriculture.  Its  import- 
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ance  warrants  very  careful  planning  and  most  thorough  super- 
vision by  the  teacher.  A  boy's  program  should  be  comprehensive 
in  scope  and  composed  of  large  enough  units  to  give  the  boy  aa 
challenging  experience  and  a  responsibility  corresponding  to  his 
maturity  and  ability.  There  are  boys  who  have  poor  opportuni- 
ties for  supervised  practice  on  their  own  farms ;  they  could  sub- 
stitute in  whole  or  in  part  selected  work  experience,  which  woulc 
also  be  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher.  A  considers 
able  part  of  a  boy's  class  work  should  be  derived  from  problems 
arising  in  planning  and  carrying  out  his  supervised  practice 
program. 

The  various  types  of  related  occupations  represent  a  compre 
hensive  field.  Therefore,  a  high  school  course  would  naturalh 
cover  a  rather  broad  area  of  information  and  skills,  but  opinio] 
has  become  prevalent  that  less  ground  covered  with  greate 
thoroughness  enchances  the  educational  values  and  results  1 
more  satisfaction  and  self  confidence,  so  essential  in  developinj 
and  maintaining  pupil  morale. 

It  is  important  that  the  all-day  program  be  kept  in  balance 
which  again  will  call  for  an  evaluation.  Each  phase  of  class 
work,  farm  shop,  supervised  practice,  and  the  F.  F.  A.,  shoul1 
be  adequately  provided  for.  On  account  of  differences  in  indivic 
ual  situations,  these  phases  will  vary  somewhat  in  the  amour  i 
of  time  and  emphasis  to  be  given  them.  For  example,  some  boy 
will  have  better  opportunities  for  supervised  practice  tha> 
others,  while  some  will  profit  more  from  the  farm  shop  and  veri^l 
practical  activities.  But  care  should  be  exercised  in  not  allowin  |l 
boys  to  over  accentuate  one  phase  and  neglect  others,  unlejli 
there  is  ample  reason  to  justify  it.  To  keep  a  program  in  balanc  § 
requires  analysis  and  careful  thought  followed  by  firmness  am 
in  many  cases,  a  subordination  of  self  interest. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  in  the  white  schools  and  tt 
New  Farmers  of  America  in  the  Negro  schools  have  a  vei 
important  place  in  the  program  of  vocational  agriculture.  The: 
should  be  a  strong  and  active  chapter  in  every  departmei 
of  vocational  agriculture  in  the  State.  Properly  conducted,  su<  I 
an  organization  serves  as  a  strong  morale  builder ;  and  it  off  e  J 
an  opportunity  for  developing  a  kind  of  leadership  in  rural 
Attention,  however,  should  be  given  to  teaching  the  fundame 
tals  underlying  the  highest  type  of  leadership,  as  well  as  givii 
instruction  and  training  in  the  techniques  of  public  speaking. 
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>ffers  opportunities  for  working  together  in  organized  and 
mited  effort  on  projects  affording  valuable  training  and  ex- 
>erience. 

Where  conditions  permit,  a  joint  program  of  home  economics 
nd  vocational  agriculture  increases  the  value  of  the  program, 
^arming  is  a  co-operative  enterprise  involving  the  whole  family, 
nd  it  should  be  a  unit  working  together  in  the  closest  harmony 
nd  co-operation.  Instruction  and  experience  in  working  to- 
ether  on  problems  of  mutual  interest  and  concern  serves  a  very 
seful  purpose  in  paving  the  way  to  better  family  living. 

Both  the  teacher  and  the  people  of  the  community  should  real- 
se  the  importance  of  the  summer  work  of  the  teacher  of  agri- 
ulture.   The  success  of  a  boy's  supervised  practice  program 
lepends  in  no  small  measure  on  careful  supervision  by  his 
eacher,  and  this  means  numerous  visits  to  the  boy's  home  and 
se  of  organized  procedure  in  the  supervision.  Other  summer 
pork  includes  community  work,  supervising  community  can- 
neries, teaching  out-of-school  groups  in  farm  shop,  visiting  pros- 
pective students,  collecting  materials  for  class  work,  revising 
s  paching  plans  for  the  coming  year,  collecting  and  filing  bulletins 
j  nd  other  teaching  materials,  taking  inventory  and  putting  shop 
j(  )ols  and  machines  in  proper  condition,  and  making  improve- 
ments in  the  classroom  and  farm  shop. 

J  Approved  farm  practices  and  skills  are  important,  but  a  good 
understanding  of  the  underlying  principles  and  the  scientific 
a  pplanations  of  these  practices,  which  are  within  the  ranges  of 
iiiifie  boy's  ability  to  grasp,  add  materially  to  the  educational  val- 
es ^s.  The  occupational  world  is  large  and  complex ;  migration  of 
ntibpulation,  especially  of  youth,  has  been  increasing  rapidly  and 
J  Lyes  promise  of  still  greater  increase.  Therefore,  an  educational 
rogram  in  agriculture  should  be  broad  and  basic  enough  in 
^ature  to  facilitate  changes  from  one  phase  of  an  occupation 
gi )  another  within  the  occupation  itself. 

J  A  correlation  of  agriculture  with  other  high  school  subjects 
ier  very  desirable.  For  example,  the  science  teacher  can  find 
u(icellent  applications  in  farming  practices,  and  the  agriculture 
Jiacher  can  do  much  to  motivate  his  students  in  their  study  of 
licence.  A  working  agreement  among  the  teachers  of  agricul- 
ture, English  and  the  social  science  could  result  in  increased 
iterest  and  an  application  of  the  significance  of  the  interrela- 
onships  and  interdependence  of  these  areas  of  knowledge. 
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In  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  balanced  program  and  in  maM 
ing  other  plans  and  adjustments  for  meeting  the  needs  of  th 
community  and  making  vocational  agriculture  serve  the  purpos 
for  which  it  was  organized,  an  advisory  committee  should  b 
very  useful.  This  committee,  meeting  at  times  with  the  distric 
supervisor  present,  could  work  out  problems  and  effect  adjustt 
ments  which  would  make  for  greater  harmony  and  unity  o 
purpose.  The  committee  could  also  be  very  useful  in  promotin 
and  interpreting  the  program  to  the  people  of  the  communitt 
and  in  securing  their  support  and  co-operation.  (For  addition* 
information  see  State  Department  Bulletin  No.  276,  Vocations 
Agriculture  in  North  Carolina  Public  Schools). 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

The  controlling  purpose  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
"To  fit  for  useful  employment".  Specific  aims  include  the  deve 
opment  of  skills,  abilities,  understandings,  attitudes,  workir 
habits  and  appreciations,  and  the  impartation  of  knowledge  ar 
information  needed  by  workers  to  enter  and  make  progress  i 
employment  on  a  useful  and  productive  basis. 

In  Trade  and  Industrial  Education  the  following  types  < 
programs  are  conducted:  (a)  Day  Trade  and  (b)  Diversifiet 
Occupations  courses  for  high  school  students,  and  (a)  Tract 
Preparatory  and  (b)  Trade  Extension  courses  for  those  wlf 
have  entered  upon  employment  after  finishing  or  leaving  til 
high  school. 

A.    The  Day  Trade  Program. 

The  Day  Trade  Program  is  designed  to  provide  trainii 
for  persons  enrolled  in  a  full-time  school  who  have  sele( 
ed  a  trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  and  who  wish  to  prepa 
for  useful  employment  in  that  pursuit.   This  type 
training  is  best  suited  for  the  larger  centers  where  t  jj 
high  school  enrollment  is  large  enough  to  include  grou  j| 
of  class  size  with  similar  vocational  objectives,  and  whe 
industries  in  the  area  can  absorb  the  number  train 
in  the  trade  or  industry  for  which  it  seems  advisable 
offer  the  course. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Persons  who  wish  to  enroll  in  trade  and  industrial  educati 
classes  must  be  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  or  over  and  shoi 
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ave  the  interest  and  ability  to  profit  from  the  instruction, 
here  is  no  requirement  as  to  school  grade  completion. 

ime  Needed  for  Training. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  under  which  this  program  is  operated 
squires  that  half  of  each  school  day,  amounting  to  not  less 
lan  three  consecutive  clock  hours  per  day  or  fifteen  hours  per 
eek  for  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  weeks  per  year,  shall  be  de- 
nted to  practical  shop  work  in  segregated  classes. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  a  course  may  be  offered  is 
stermined  by  the  objectives  and  content  of  the  course ;  in  most 
ises  courses  are  set  up  for  a  two  year  training  period. 

ize  of  Class. 

Much  of  the  instruction  given  in  trade  classes  is  on  an  individ- 
al  basis,  consequently,  the  number  of  students  which  can  be 
i,ught  effectively  by  one  instructor  is  smaller  than  the  number 
pually  assigned  to  non-vocational  classes.  Not  more  than  twen- 
r  students  should  be  assigned  to  any  one  class. 

ontent  of  Course. 

An  outline  of  the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  teaching 
trade  class  should  be  submitted  to  the  State  Supervisor  of 
rades  and  Industries  for  approval  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
ass  work  is  started.  Suggested  outlines  for  most  of  the  trades 
Wses  usually  taught  in  high  schools  can  be  secured  from  the 
See  of  the  State  Supervisor. 

\redit  Toward  Graduation. 

Two  high  school  credits  should  be  given  for  the  completion 
£  a  years  work  in  a  trade  class.  Since  students  enrolled  in  trade 
lasses  usually  take  two  additional  subjects,  they  may  earn  a 
Efficient  number  of  credits  to  graduate  from  high  school  just 
ke  other  students. 

B.    The  Diversified  Occupations  Program. 

Diversified  occupations  is  a  form  of  part-time  education 
employed  to  train  groups  of  students  whose  employment 
objectives  may  differ.  It  includes  a  co-operative  arrange- 
ment between  the  industrial  enterprises  of  the  community 
and  the  high  school.  The  industrial  shops  provide  part- 
time  employment  for  students  during  school  hours. 
Through  this  employment  the  students  learn  the  manipu- 
)i         lative  part  of  the  job  under  actual  working  conditions 
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and  are  instructed  by  journeymen  workers  who  are  reco  i 
nized  as  experts  in  their  trades.  The  schools  provi< 
qualified  co-ordinators  who  supervise  the  students  in  the 
study  of  technical  information  related  to  their  jobs.  T]\ 
co-ordinator  also  visits  at  regular  intervals  the  studen 
during  their  work  period  on  the  job.  It  is  his  duty  to  co 
relate  study  material  with  the  practical  work  done  by  tl 
students. 

The  words  "Diversified  Occupations"  is  used  to  designate  thi 
form  of  training  because  it  involves  a  number  of  occupation 
In  the  study  room  may  be  presented  as  many  occupations 
there  are  students  present.  Each  student  follows  an  outline 
study  especially  prepared  for  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  beii: 
trained. 

Advantages  of  the  Program. 

This  type  of  vocational  training  makes  it  possible  for  schoc 
to  extend  their  vocational  offerings.  Students  may  enroll  in  th 
program  for  training  which  otherwise  could  not  be  provide 
Laboratory  equipment  is  made  available  to  the  schools  witho 
expense.  The  students  gain  occupational  experience  in  real  li 
situations. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Students,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  who  are  in  their  juni 
or  senior  year  may  be  enrolled  in  a  diversified  occupations  clas 
provided  approved  employment  is  available  at  the  time  of  e; 
rollment.  In  the  majority  of  cases  training  is  extended  over 
two  year  period;  therefore,  students  are  usually  enrolled  durii  I 
their  junior  year. 

Time  Needed  for  Training. 

When  a  studentTs^enrolled  for^a^two-year  training  peri< 
he  must  spend  a  minimum  of  one  school  period  daily  under  £ 
supervision  of  the  co-ordinator  in  the  study  of  information  i 
lated  to  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed.  On  a  one-ye 
program  two  periods  per  day  must  be  devoted  to  related  instru  I 
tion  in  segregated  classes. 

Trainees  must  be  employed  in  industrial  occupations  at  lea 
as  many  hours  as  are  spent  in  school  with  a  minimum  of  fifte<  ' 
hours  of  work  experience  per  week. 
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;'redit  Toward  Graduation. 

I 

ej  One  high  school  credit  should  be  given  for  each  related  subject 
tudied  under  the  supervision  of  the  co-ordinator,  and  one  credit 
hould  be  given  for  the  practical  training  which  the  student 

0  eceives  on  the  job.  Students  enrolled  in  D.  O.  work  usually 
tudy  one  or  two  school  subjects  in  addition  to  those  studied  in 
le  D.  0.  class.  The  total  credit  thus  should  make  it  possible 
3r  D.  O.  students  to  graduate  along  with  other  members  of  their 
lass. 

n 

1  C.    Trade  Preparatory  Program. 

Trade  preparatory  courses  are  for  persons  who  have  fin- 
ished or  left  the  high  school  and  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  for  employment  in  an  occupation  for  which 
there  is  an  approved  training  program.  Practical  nurse 
training  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  training  offered  in 
trade  preparation  classes.  In  these  classes  the  nurse 
trainee  spends  four  months  studying  nursing  arts,  then 
for  eight  additional  months  they  work  in  hospitals  under  a 
co-operative  training  arrangement.  At  the  end  of  the 
twelve  month  period  they  are  eligible  to  take  the  State 
Board  Examination.  Those  passing  the  examination  are 
licensed  as  practical  nurses. 

foj  D.    Trade  Extension  Program. 

Trade  extension  instruction  is  offered  for  employed  per- 
sons for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  extending  their 
skill  and  knowledge  in  the  trade  or  occupation  they  are  or 
have  been  employed. 

Courses  may  include  related  instruction  for  apprentices 
and  workers  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations,  and 
industrial  pursuits.  These  courses  are  usually  given  in 
two-hour  periods  two  evenings  per  week  during  the  school 
year. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 

j    Distributive  Education  is  a  public  school  program  which  pro- 
3  rides  educational  opportunities  for  those  entering  or  engaged  in 
j  retail,  wholesale  or  service  businesses.  Two  major  phases  of  this 
3rogram  are : 
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(1)  Xn-school  training  of  youth  who  wish  to  make  a  caree:il 
in  distribution. 

(2)  Extension  training  for  regularly  employed  workers; 
supervisors  and  managers  of  distributive  businesses. 

In-School  Training 

The  major  part  of  the  high  school  program  consists  of  u 
course  of  study  designed  to  prepare  juniors  and  seniors  for  sue 
cessful  careers  in  distributive  businesses.  Although  normally  u 
terminal  course,  it  is  also  recommended  for  pupils  planning  t<< 
pursue  college  training  with  majors  in  business  education,  dis^ 
tributive  education,  retail  business  administration,  retail  adver- 
tising, commerce  or  similar  fields. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  educational  advantages  available  I 
the  entire  business  community,  this  program  is  operated  on  si 
co-operative  part-time  basis.  Pupils  are  placed  as  trainees  ill 
retail  or  wholesale  establishments  where  they  work  at  the  stand  II 
ard  beginning  wages  for  a  minimum  of  fifteen  hours  a  week.  In  jj 
school  instruction  is  divided  between  regular  high  school  course  | 
and  specific  instruction  related  to  on-the-job  experiences.  Thm 
course  of  study  used  was  developed  by  distributive  education 
personnel  in  the  State  and  issued  by  the  Department  of  Publiii 
Instruction.1  The  course  of  study  covers  such  topics  as  Saless 
manship,  Textile  Fabrics,  Merchandise  Information,  Store  Or- 
ganization, Color  and  Design,  Display,  Advertising,  Merchant 
dising,  Stock  Control  and  Professional  Improvement.  A  teacherr 
co-ordinator  employed  by  the  school  is  responsible  for  correlation 
of  on-the-job  experiences  with  classroom  instruction  in  thn 
school.   Experience  has  shown  that  pupils  trained  in  the  co 
operative  part-time  program  are  much  better  prepared  to  ente:1 
full  time  employment  and  earn  promotions  faster  than  thos»( 
who  have  not  had  such  training. 

The  teacher-co-ordinator  is  also  of  service  to  a  large  numbe:i 
of  high  school  pupils  who  are  not  enrolled  in  the  co-operati v<  i 
part-time  program.  This  service  is  offered  through  the  placee 
ment  and  training  of  regular  high  school  pupils  who  wish  t( 
work  on  a  part-time  basis  during  peak  season  of  employment  in 
retail  stores.  The  teacher  interviews  such  pupils,  makes  arrange 
ments  for  part-time  employment  and  gives  short  courses  of  fiv<< 


1A  Course  of  Study  in  Distributive  Education  for  the  High  School,  North  Carolim 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  1947. 
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o  twenty  hours  instruction  before  school,  after  school  or  during 
tudy  periods.  This  aspect  of  the  program,  not  only  ties  the 
chool  closer  to  the  business  community,  but  provides  valuable 
xperiences  for  the  pupils  themselves. 

Extension  Training. 

The  teacher-co-ordinator  is  normally  responsible  also  for  ex- 
ension  training  for  regularly  employed  personnel  in  distribu- 
te businesses  in  the  community.  Extension  courses  usually 
ake  the  form  of  short  intensive  courses  offered  either  during 
he  day  or  at  night  for  the  purpose  of  up-grading  employed 
workers  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  operations  in  business 
stablishments.  The  co-ordinator  may  teach  some  courses  and 
rganize  others  for  part-time  instructors  secured  from  the  busi- 
ess  field,  colleges  or  the  high  school. 

Seed  for  Distributive  Education. 

A  Distributive  Education  program  should  be  established  in  a 
ichool  on  evidence  of  its  need  in  the  community.  A  follow-up 
tudy  of  school  leavers  (graduates  and  drop-outs)  will  give  a 
airly  reliable  indication  of  what  occupations  present  and  future 
•upils  will  enter.  In  schools  where  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty 
|chool  leavers  enter  retail  or  wholesale  establishments  each  year, 
ierious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
distributive  Education  program.  In  schools  where  there  are  as 
jiany  as  ten  to  twenty  persons  entering  such  employment  each 
ear,  the  employment  of  a  part-time  co-ordinator  might  be  con- 
idered ;  in  this  case,  the  teacher-co-ordinator  would  devote  part 
f  his  time  to  regular  high  school  subjects  and  the  remainder  of 
jds  time  to  Distributive  Education.  In  addition  to  the  number 
f  pupils  entering  employment  in  distributive  businesses,  some 
onsideration  must  be  given  to  training  opportunities  available 
n  retail  establishments  in  the  community.    Since  sixteen  to 
sl[wenty-five  per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  most  communities 
Ind  employment  in  the  field  of  distribution,  there  would  usually 
He  sufficient  pupils  to  justify  employment  of  a  full-time  teacher- 
I p-ordinator  in  communities  of  five  to  six  thousand  population 
Ind  having  a  high  school  enrollment  of  about  three  hundred 
Hupils  or  more. 

1  School  administrators  have  found  that  a  large  number  of 
tUiral  youth  who  cannot  be  supported  on  farms  go  each  year 
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into  nearby  cities  for  employment  in  the  field  of  distributio 
Many  of  these  pupils  could  have  the  training  they  need  throu^ 
the  establishment  of  Distributive  Education  programs  in  co  i 
solidated  rural  schools  near  cities  or  towns  which  provide  trai  i 
ing  opportunities  and  employment. 

More  complete  information  regarding  this  program  may  1 
obtained  from  the  State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education 
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FOREWORD 


Our  first  separate  publication  for  science,  Science  for  the  Ele- 
mentary School,  issued  in  1941,  was  very  widely  used.  The  sup- 
ply of  that  publication  is  now  exhausted.  This  new  science  pub- 
lication is  not  a  revision  of  the  former  publication ;  it  is  written 
from  an  entirely  new  and  fresh  point  of  view.  Here,  method  and 
content  are  skillfully  and  interestingly  woven  together  by  simple 
language,  examples  and  illustrations. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  the  curriculum  is  there  more  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  and  create  so  many  genuinely  pur- 
poseful activities  as  in  science.  This  publication  contains  many 
science  facts  and  many  suggestions  for  scientific  teaching. 
Teachers  will  find  these  ideas  stimulating  as  they  plan  with 
children  to  build  and  establish  science  concepts  in  a  scientific 
way  of  learning. 

Prepared  by  Miss  Julia  Wetherington  of  the  Division  of  In- 
structional Service,  this  publication  brings  together  the  coop- 
erative thinking  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  that  I  have  authorized  the 
printing  of  this  curriculum  guide  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  will  give  further  impetus  to  the  progress 
which  we  are  already  realizing  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  our 
elementary  schools. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


July  1,  1953 


Let  Us  Get  Science  "Out  Of  The  Corner"  Into 
The  Lives  Of  Boys  And  Girls. 
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The  examples  used  in  this  bulletin  to  "point  up"  ideas  and  to  illustrate 
subjects  are  from  the  schools  below : 


Vance   

Vanceboro   

James  A.  Whitted 
West  Lumberton  . 

Bakersville   

North  Main  

Dobson   

Graham   

Kiser  

Carver  School 
J.  W.  Seabrook 


Asheville  North   Elementary  Winston-Salem 

Craven  North  Belmont    Gaston 

Durham  Celeste  Henkel  Iredell 

Robeson  White  Oak  School    .  .  Chowan 

Mitchell  Bath  School   Beaufort 

Mt.  Airy  Parkton    Robeson 

Surry  Mclver   Sanford 

Alamance  Dunn    Harnett 

Rowan  Epworth    Craven 

Forsyth  South  Main  Mt.  Airy 

Cumberland       Eugene  Rankin    Asheville 
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Draper   

Scotland  Neck  .  . 

Belhaven   

Mocksville   

George  Watts  .  .  . 

Erwin   

Leaksville  Graded 
North  Spray 
Apex  Junior  High 
Oxford  Graded  .  . 

Scott's  

Oak  Hill  

Wallburg   

Boone  Elementary 
Hilly  Branch  .... 


Leaksville 

Halifax 

Beaufort 

Davie 

Durham 

Harnett 

Leaksville 

Leaksville 

Wake 

Oxford 

Iredell 

High  Point 

Davidson 

Watauga 

Robeson 


Lockhart   

Pinetown   

John  Small   

Bridgeton   

Rowland   

Reeds   

LaFayette  

Perquimans-Training 

Dunn   

Armstrong   

Altamahaw-Ossipee 

Forest  Park   

City  Unit,  A  

County  Unit,  A  .  .  .  . 
School  Faculty,  A  . 


Wake 

Beaufort 

Washington 

Craven 

Robeson 

Davidson 

Harnett 

Perquimans 

Harnett 

Cumberland 

Alamance 

Winston-Salem 

Cherryville 

Mitchell 

Mt.  Street,  Ashe 


The  pictures  in  this  bulletin  are  from  the  following  schools 


Central  

Lyon  Park  

George  Watts   

Burlington   

Vance   

Ardmore   

Carver  Consolidated .  . 

Bakersville   

Ray  Street   

Pinehurst  Elementary 
West  Lumberton  .... 

Celeste  Henkel   

Draper   

J.  W.  Seabrook   

Belhaven  High  School 
Leaksville  Schools  .  .  . 

Oxford  Graded   

Scotts   

Dunbar   


Kings  Mountain 

Boone  Elementary 

Watauga 

Durham 

Flat  Rock  

Surry 

Durham 

Currituck   

Currituck 

Burlington 

East  Lumberton 

Robeson 

Asheville 

Celeste  Henkel 

Iredell 

Winston-Salem 

North  Elementary 

Winston-Salem 

Forsyth 

Sherwood-Bates 

Raleigh 

Mitchell 

Parkton   

Robeson 

High  Point 

Mclver   

Sanford 

Pinehurst 

Wailburg   

Davidson 

Robeson 

Lockhart   

Wake 

Iredell 

Eugene  Rankin 

Asheville 

Leaksville 

Mocksville   

Davie 

Cumberland 

Erwin   

Harnett 

Beaufort 

Reeds   

Davidson 

Leaksville 

Churchland   

Davidson 

Oxford 

Draper  Graded 

Leaksville 

Iredell 

Armstrong   

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Du  Bois   

Wake 
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PURPOSES 


The  State  Committee  and  contributing  consultants  to 
this  bulletin,  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL,  worked  out  certain  understandings  as  to 

what  the  bulletin  would  attempt  to  do.  The  statements,  beliefs, 

program,  activities  and  references  are  an  extension  of  those 

understandings. 

Elementary  science  is  a  regular  part  of  the  child's  curriculum 

in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools.  Therefore,  this  bulletin 

is  intended  to  stimulate  more  good  science  teaching.  It  is  not  a 

complete  course  of  study. 

The  bulletin  points  to: 

—some  beliefs  about  the  child. 

— some  values  in  science  instruction. 

— some  ways  of  living  and  working  together. 
— some  areas  for  study  by  years. 
— some  ways  of  purposeful  doing. 

— some  sources  that  would  seem  to  make  the  child's 
program  in  science  a  better  one  for  him. 
— some  essential  understandings. 

The  Child. 

The  child  grows  as  a  "self"  as  he  grows  in  science.  He  is  an 
organism  and  reacts  to  every  thing  as  an  individual  and  as  a 
member  of  a  group.  His  science  information,  his  feelings,  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  patterns  develop  together.  The  child  is  as 
important  as  his  science  content. 

Some  Values  In  Instruction. 

The  selection  of  pertinent  problems. 
Effective  ways  of  solving  problems. 
Content,  facts  and  behavior. 
The  development  of  scientific  attitudes. 

The  use  of  science  principles,  meanings  or  generalizations  in  our 

daily  living. 
Sincere  experimentation. 
Regard  for  nature  on  and  beyond  the  earth. 
Respect  for  authoritative  source  material. 

Ways  of  Working  and  Living. 

The  classroom  is  a  laboratory  to  use  ideas  and  materials  to 
solve  problems.  Children  and  teachers  plan  together.  The  teacher 
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is  a  member  of  the  group.  Children  work  on  a  problem  by  groups. 
These  groups  share  their  findings  to  the  total  groups. 

Areas  For  Study. 

The  teacher  is  the  only  one  in  the  classroom  group  who  has  an 
overview  of  the  child's  science  program,  grades  one  through  eight. 
The  child  sees  the  immediate  segment.  The  teacher  has  to  "open 
up"  new  areas  or  problems  for  study  to  insure  sequence  of  learn- 
ings. She  has  to  see  that  every  topic  studied  moves  the  children 
upward.  If  children  progress  in  all  suggested  areas  from  year  to 
year  there  will  be  little  time  for  repetition. 

Ways  of  Purposeful  Doing  as  Aids  to  Learning. 

The  fourteen  ways  of  purposeful  doings  (see  p.  15.)  are 
based  upon  the  following  beliefs : 

1.  Children  learn  through  a  variety  of  activities. 

2.  Children  become  competent  in  an  activity,  such  as  problem 
solving,  by  direct  training. 

3.  Children  need  skillful  help  from  the  teacher  to  become 
skillful  themselves  in  discussion,  observation,  field  trips 
and  other  activities. 

4.  Ways  of  doing  are  less  important  than  how  the  child  feels 
about  it  and  "takes  hold  of"  his  task. 

5.  Activities  are  a  means  to  developing  more  useful,  demo- 
cratic citizens. 

The  State  Text  and  Other  Material. 

The  State  has  an  adopted  science  textbook  for  grades  I- VIII. 
Each  text  has  a  manual  or  guide.  The  manuals  give  specific  helps 
to  the  teacher  on  each  unit  of  work.  Therefore,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  try  to  duplicate  the  manual  material. 

In  addition  to  the  State  adopted  text  and  manual  guides,  which 
are  functional,  there  are: 

— Series  and  individual  texts  in  the  State  approved  supplemen- 
tary listing. 

— Over  100  books  of  Science  content  listed  in  the  500-599  State 
supplementary  list  of  library  titles.  There  are  numerous 
books  that  give  facts  about  animal  life,  plant  life,  the  earth,  I 
the  universe,  chemical  changes,  physical  changes,  science  j 
inventions,  and  other  subjects  listed  in  the  library  titles. 

— Numerous  pamphlets  for  evaluation  and  use  on  various  sub- 
jects, as:  Wildlife,  natural  resources,  forests,  textiles,  syn- 
thetics, conservation,  and  electricity. 
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— Possibilities  in  the  great  out-of-doors  as  a  laboratory  of  vis- 
ual aids — visual  aids  in  flats,  specimens,  and  well  selected 
films  and  filmstrips,  and  recordings. 

Reference. 

Cunningham  and  others.  Group  Behavior  of  Boys  and  Girls.  1951. 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 


Children  work  on  a  problem  by  groups 

■ 

Bill  *m 


THE  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 
TEACHES  SCIENCE 

Good  methods  of  instruction  that  apply  in  other  sub- 
jects will  apply  in  science  with,  perhaps,  additional 
experiments  and  field  trips.  Yet,  some  teachers  ex- 
press a  feeling  of  extreme  insecurity  in  Science  teaching.  But 
elementary  science  specialists  give  encouragement  to  anyone  who 
is  fearful.  One  says,  "The  teacher  need  not  be  a  science  special- 
ist any  more  than  he  needs  to  be  a  specialist  in  mathematics  to 
teach  that  in  the  grades.  Teachers  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  'I  do  not  know,'  whenever  that  is  true.  They  need  however 
to  add  the  spirit  of  being  interested  in  finding  out."  1 

Another  scientist  gives  encouragement  to  the  teacher  when 
he  says: 

"1.  Science  in  the  elementary  school  should  be  kept  very  simple. 
"2.  You  can  learn  with  children. 

"3.  Science  experiences  often  work  in  naturally  with  the  general 
learning  going  on  in  your  room."  2 


Fear  tension  is  released  when  the  teacher 
and  children  plan  and  explore  together. 


The  very  nature  of  the  classroom  organization 
The  Class-  where  the  children  and  teacher  talk  together  of 
room  Climate    everyday  happenings  makes  it  easy  for  science 

experiences  to  become  a  part  of  the  child's 
school  life.  It  should.  Gardening  at  home,  a  trip  to  the  planetar- 
ium, father's  work  in  the  mica  or  feldspar  mine,  fin-fish  and  shell- 
fish as  a  food,  seed  testing,  or  a  new  baby  calf  are  examples  of 
the  interests  of  children  that  "burst  out"  in  school.  These  hap- 
penings can  end  in  mere  events.  Or  they  can  end  in  interpreta- 
tions of  better  ways  of  living,  such  as  seed  improvement,  uses 
of  minerals,  conservation,  or  life  comes  from  life.  The  ways  they 
are  developed  and  the  way  they  end  depends  upon  the  teaching. 
Children's  interests  are  about  the  same  everywhere. 


A  few  children  will  get  the  science  interpre- 
tation alone,  but  for  the  majority  the  science 
concept  has  to  be  taught. 


The  Classroom  Teacher  Teaches  Science 
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It  is  often  more  difficult  for  teachers  to  delve  into  a  new 
science  topic  than  for  children.  Children  seldom  show  fear  of  it 
even  if  they  attempt  concepts  far  beyond  them.  Often,  too,  a 
child  knows  more  about  a  particular  subject  than  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  need  not  let  that  upset  his  feelings.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  child's  general  information  exceeds  his.  The  child 
has  simply  learned  more  facts  about  one  thing — be  it  airplanes 
or  electricity.  But  the  information  of  one  child  should  not  set 
the  desirable  standard  for  the  group.  Children  differ.  From  one 
child's  special  accomplishment  the  teacher  and  group  can  select 
those  things  that  seem  to  have  the  most  in  social  significance 
for  the  members  of  the  group  and  use  them. 

THERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  BY  WHICH  A  TEACHER  CAN 
FEEL  MORE  SECURE  IN  SCIENCE  TEACHING: 

1.  Read  science  textbooks  written  for  children  in  grades  I-VIII. 
There  are  interesting  facts  in  them,  simply  told.  If  you  teach 
grade  4,  be  sure  to  read  the  texts  for  grades  3,  4,  and  5. 

Fear  tension  is  released  when  the  teacher  and  children  plan  and 

explore  together 
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2.  Read  some  of  the  library  books  in  the  Science  category. 

3.  Know  the  "beliefs"  in  the  manual  or  teacher's  guide.  Use  the 
manual. 

4.  Try  out  the  experimental  activities  first  "all  by  yourself." 
It  is  fun. 

5.  Know  something  of  the  home  life  experiences  of  the  child, 
as  you  can. 

6.  Take  additional  courses  in  science  for  the  elementary  school. 

7.  Find  out  what  the  authors  of  two  or  three  professional  texts 
think  on  science  in  the  elementary  school. 

8.  Plan  one  or  join  a  teachers  in-service  workshop. 

9.  Keep  alert  for  current  literature. 

10.  Make  field  trips  with  other  teachers,  or  alone. 

11.  Add  pictures  and  articles  to  the  school  library.  Use  them. 

12.  Preview  many  films  and  filmstrips  on  the  same  subject. 

13.  Join  the  National  Science  Teachers'  Association,  N.  E.  A., 
if  you  wish. 

14.  Alert  yourself  to  the  use  of  scientific  attitudes. 
References. 

1.  Craig,  Gerald  S.  Science  for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Ginn  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  1947. 

2.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Methods  and  Activities  in  Elementary 
School  Science.  Dryden  Press,  N.  Y.,  1951.  p.  4. 

3.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Ibid. 


THE  TEACHER  AND  VALUES 


The  teacher's  leadership  in  science  instruction  comes 
mainly  from  his  values.  Values  are  very  important. 
Children  are  interested  in  the  great  mass  of  plant 
life,  animal  life,  in  physical  conditions,  in  things  on  the  earth 
and  conditions  beyond  the  earth.  Content  is  plentiful.  In  terms 
of  facts  one  could  learn,  there  is  no  end  to  it. 


Out  of  the  mass  of  possibilities,  it  is  the 
teacher's  values  that  determine  if  the  child's 
time  will  be  well  spent. 


The  problem  is:  What  seems  to  be  the  most  important,  at  a 
given  time,  how  much  shall  be  attempted,  what  can  be  left  out? 
A  "whittling  off"  process  sometimes  helps.  Are  our  values  based 
upon  how  much  we  can  teach  or  on  how  meaningful  the  study 
can  be  to  the  child? 

Shall  much  time  be  given  to  study  of  single  objects, 
animals  or  plant  life,  to  identifications? 

Are  the  child's  reactions  from  his  science  learnings 
the  center  of  our  values? 

Do  we  watch  as  carefully  for  the  use  of  scientific  at- 
titudes as  we  do  for  the  knowledge  of  facts? 

The  selection  of  problems  will  be  broad  enough  not  to  confine 
the  child  to  one  insect  or  to  one  animal.  The  child  should  see 
life — animals,  insects,  plants,  humans,  in  relationship  one  to 
another. 

If  worthwhile  values  are  operating,  the  problem  will  apply  to 
the  child's  life. 

Teaching       With  guidance,  children  in  the  elementary  school 
Scientific    can  come  to  know  and  use  scientific  ways.  In  science 
Values     instruction  children  can: 

1.  Develop  scientific  attitudes,  a  spirit  of  open  mind- 
edness,  of  further  inquiry,  of  cause  and  effect  relationships. 
2.  Have  training  in  critical  thinking. 


Science  is  more  than  the  knowledge  of  facts ; 
Science  is  also  a  way  of  thinking  and  of  doing 
to  find  answers  to  problems. 
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If  that  is  what  we  want,  if  it  is  a  worthy  objective,  the  teach- 
er's leadership  must  plan  for  it.  The  teacher  has  to  "open  up" 
some  subjects.  It  is  more  logical  for  the  teacher  and  the  children 
if  the  teacher  uses  those  elements  of  scientific  attitudes  that 
she  wants  the  children  to  have.  How  often  do  the  children  hear 
the  teacher  say,  "Perhaps,  that  is  so,  I  do  not  know." — "I 
thought  so,  too,  once,  it  was  an  old  superstition  I  had."  "Let  us 
work  together,  I  want  to  know  more  about  that."  "I  cannot  say 
yes,  because  I  am  not  sure."  Too,  the  atmosphere  of  the  class- 
room must  be  conducive  to  an  easy  flow  of  ideas  between  chil- 
dren and  between  children  and  teacher.  We  can  use  scientific 
attitudes  in  solving  big  and  little  problems. 


It  is  as  possible  to  plan  for  the  children's 
use  of  the  spirit  of  open-mindedness,  of  in- 
quiry, of  looking  for  proof  and  acceptance 
as  it  is  to  plan  to  see  an  experimental  proof 
of  osmosis.  The  osmosis  experiment  is  faster. 
The  intangible  is  more  difficult  to  see. 


"It  must  be  realized,  therefore,  that  (1)  scientific 
Teaching  attitudes  and  elements  of  scientific  method  are  to- 
Scientific  gibles,  and  (2)  specific  efforts  must  be  made  in  in- 
Attitudes     structional  procedures  to  teach  them. 

"What,  then,  are  the  scientific  attitudes  and  ele- 
ments of  scientific  method? 

"The  Scientific  Attitude— -The  ability  and  intent  to  think 
clearly  and  logically.  These  include : 

1.  A  curiosity  about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

2.  A  belief  that  every  happening  has  a  cause. 

3.  A  refusal  to  accept  statements  as  facts  unless  there  is  suf- 
ficient proof. 

4.  A  desire  to  observe  carefully. 

5.  A  refusal  to  draw  conclusions  until  enough  evidence  is  avail- 
able. 

6.  A  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  and  a  willingness  to 
change  our  opinions  in  light  of  new  facts."  1 

When  the  teacher  and  children  work  together  "to  find  out 
how  and  why  things  happen,"  as  soil  erosion  in  the  yard,  or  to 
produce  a  situation  for  a  purpose,  as  to  produce  mold  on  bread, 
the  scientific  attitude  is  at  work. 


The  Teacher  and  Values 
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— they  plan. 

— they  search  for  facts. 
— they  try  out. 

— they  check  what  they  find  and  see. 

— they  apply  these  facts  to  their  own  uses. 
— they  draw  some  conclusions. 
How  far  they  go  into  either  of  these  depends  upon  the  subject 
and  upon  the  teacher's  values  of  its  worthwhileness. 

Haste  Neither  of  these  can  be  done  in  a  hurry.  Haste  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  scientific  method.  It  takes  time  for 
the  children  to: 

— plan  co-operatively. 

— search  in  books  and  elsewhere  for  facts. 
— talk  over  the  applications  in  their  experiences. 
— think. 
— evaluate. 


One  objective  of  the  scientific  method  is  to 
help  each  child  act  upon  information. 


Critical  thinking — Often  the  child  does  not  show  promising 
critical  thinking  attitudes  because  he  does  not  know  what  it  is. 
He  has  heard  the  teacher  say  many  times,  "Now  you  must 
think,"  or  "Now  think  hard."  To  "think  hard"  to  him  may  be  to 
try  to  recall  a  fact.  In  critical  thinking  he  does  recall.  But  he 
weighs  facts  and  draws  conclusions.  It  may  not  have  occurred 
to  him  that  he  is  using  a  critical  thinking  approach,  for  example, 
when  he  is  doing  these  things : 

1.  looks  for  more  facts. 

2.  reorganizes  the  facts  that  he  has. 
3.  withholds  judgement. 

4.  does  not  rely  upon  guessing. 
5.  rejects  superstitions. 

6.  comes  to  know  the  difference  in  facts  and  opinions. 
7.  accepts  more  than  one  way  of  approaching  a 
problem. 
8.  questions  his  own  ideas. 

9.  discounts  varieties  of  fortune  telling. 
10.  discredits  magic  as  science. 

11.  being  aware  that  there  is  more  to 
learn  later  on  the  subject. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  we  need  to  look  to  what  science  can  do 
to  improve  our  way  of  life.  One  scientist  says : 
— "Science  makes  it  increasingly  possible  to  improve  the  health 

and  safety  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
— Science  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  eliminate  backbreaking  toil. 
— Science  makes  it  possible  for  hunger  to  be  abolished. 
— Science  makes  it  possible  to  abolish  poverty."  2 

And  another  scientist  says,  "We  do  need  persons  who  are  well 
informed  about  the  world  in  which  we  live — But  let  us  not  con- 
sider a  person  educated  scientifically  just  because  he  can  tell 
us  how  many  legs  a  cricket  has,  knows  that  a  pair  of  pliers  is 
an  example  of  a  first-class  lever,  recognizes  a  tufted  titmouse 
when  he  sees  one  or  can  define  chemical  change." — "We  say, 
then,  that  the  study  of  science  should  help  boys  and  girls  come  to 
know  some  generalization,  or  big  meanings  or  science  principles 
which  they  can  use  in  solving  problems  in  their  environment."  3 

And  we  think  now  that  knowledge  of  our  environment  and  of 
the  relationships  of  one  object  or  force  upon  another  is  impor- 
tant. 


All  human  life,  all  life,  and  all  things  are  a 
part  of  the  changes  in  our  civilization. 


The  Teacher  and  Values 
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We  need  to  look  to  those  values  that  help  the  child  to  see  and 
understand: 

— our  past  from  the  beginning 

— our  present  life  as  an  era  in  a  span  of  time  and  change 
— our  unforeseeable  future  through  the  best  uses  of  science 

Craig  says,  we  are  reminded  that  there  are 
Interpretation  science  conceptions  which  help  us  in  interpre- 
tations ;  they  apply  to  the  rural  environment  as 
well  as  the  urban;  they  are  not  limited  in  significance  to  one 
state  or  one  nation;  they  are  universal  in  character.  These  con- 
ceptions may  be  utilized  to  interpret  children's  experiences  with 
natural  phenomena. 
These  with  one  illustration  are : 4 
SPACE.  Space  is  vast. 

TIME.  The  earth  is  very  old  as  measured  in  terms  of  our  units  of 
time. 

CHANGE.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  not  always  had  its  pre- 
sent appearance  and  is  constantly  changing. 
VARIETY.  All  life  comes  from  life  and  produces  its  own  kind  of 
organism. 

ADAPTATION.  Species  have  survived  because  by  adaptation 
and  adjustment  they  have  tended  to  become 
better  fitted  to  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live. 

INTER-RELATIONSHIPS.  Light  is  indispensible  to  life. 


Real  science  teaching  is  taking  place  when 
there  is  interpretation  in  terms  of  these  uni- 
versal principles. 


Science  instruction  should  help  to  discriminate  between  that 
which  is 

valuable  —  not  valuable 

true  —  untrue 

pertinent  —  not  pertinent 

helpful  to  mankind     —  not  helpful  to  mankind 

In  content,  place  and  time  values  the  teacher  must  know  what 
is  good  instruction  for  the  child.  He  is  the  only  person  in  the 
classroom  group  who  has  an  overview  of  the  child's  curriculum 
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in  science.  He  is  supposed  "to  guide"  the  studies  to  insure  se- 
quence of  learning. 


The  teacher  must  know  that  he  is  working 
for  principles  and  generalizations. 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  SCIENCE 

Children  differ  in  any  group.  The  teacher  uses  these 
differences. 


Individuals  differ.  And  boys  and  girls  differ  somewhat.  These 
differences  do  not  "come  out"  just  in  science  instruction.  The 
same  boys  and  girls  working  in  language  arts  or  in  social  studies 
are  the  same  boys  and  girls  as  when  they  work  in  science.  The 
differences  listed  here  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
differences  occur. 


The  teacher  comes  to  know  differences  and 
uses  them  in  the  child's  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 


A  General        How  then  can  we  look  at  these  differences,  as  a 
Program      help  to  the  child  and  to  members  of  the  group,  in 
a  proposed  program  for  grades  I-VIII? 
We  look  for  the  child's  total  development  and  sequence  in 
learnings.  Mainly,  the  science  work  in  the  elementary  school  is 
I    simple  enough  to  be  within  the  general  understanding  of  the 
I    members  of  the  group.  It  should  be.  The  usual  class  group  has 
some  advanced  and  some  slow  moving  members.  They  make  con- 
tributions to  the  group  and  for  themselves  according  to  their 
ability  and  interests.  That  is  encouraged.  The  particularly  gifted 
child  is  expected  to  have  enrichment  materials  and  projects. 
But  again,  let  us  watch  ourselves  that  we  do  not  let  the  ad- 
vanced child  absorb  the  time  and  set  the  standards  for  the  en- 
tire group.  And  the  slower  moving  child  will  be  a  more  secure 
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member  of  the  group  if  his  expectancy  is  geared  to  his  power. 
He  needs  materials  on  his  level.  He  needs  to  feel  that  his  con- 
tributions are  needed,  too. 

Usually  the  child  is  interested  in  the  subject 
Interests      about  which  he  knows  something.  One  in  a  group, 
of  Child      through  association,  might  know  a  great  deal 
and  Teacher   about  "forestry."  His  father  is  a  forester.  Another 
one  knows  about  electricity  for  the  same  reason. 
This  child  would  lead  the  group  each  year  into  his  own  interests. 
That  would  be  folly  for  the  class.  It  would  be  wise  to  use  the  in- 
formation any  child  has  that  seems  to  have  social  significance 
for  the  members  of  the  group  and  move  on  to  another  topic. 

Children's  interests  in  science  do  not  run  in  categories  or  by 
sex  preferences.  Girls  will  develop  interests  with  machinery 
when  given  an  opportunity.  Children's  interests  are  often  spon- 
taneous, of  short  duration;  it  may  be  on  one  subject,  over  and 
over.  Their  interests  are  particularly  flexible  at  certain  ages. 


It  is  well  to  use  the  interests  of  children  but 
a  science  program  cannot  depend  upon  it.  It 
will  be  too  "hit-or-miss." 


Interests  do  not  happen,  just  at  seasons.  If  we  follow  that  type 
of  subject  selection,  each  grade  in  the  school  will  be  studying 
certain  animals  and  insects  at  certain  seasons  every  year  and  on 
about  the  same  level  from  year  to  year.  Interests  should  deter- 
mine the  study  when  that  subject  is  more  important  for  the 
group,  relatively  speaking,  than  any  other  topic  that  they  could 
study.  Children's  interests  are  largely  stimulated  by  the  teach- 
er's interests.  So  the  teacher  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  "ride 
a  hobby,"  such  as  shells. 


So  called  following  the  lead  of  children  is 
too  often  following  the  lead  of  one  child  out 
of  30. 1 


Pressure  and  haste  are  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Tempo     rhythm  and  tempo  of  child  life.  Through  better  organ- 
ization, practice,  and  the  "know  how"  of  things,  one 
increases  his  speed.  Science  may  produce  speed.  But  science  is 
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concerned  with  finding  the  truth  in  a  scientific  way.  Speed  is 
relatively  unimportant  for  children  in  science  study. 

Children  grow  up  and  develop  at  different  rates;  most 
Age  often  girls  mature  faster. 2  In  preadolescence  there  is 
and  a  "resting  period,"  followed  by  a  period  of  rapid  growth 
Size  in  height  and  then  growth  in  weight ;  this  usually  starts 
somewhere  between  9  and  13 ;  boys  may  mature  as  much 
as  two  years  later  than  girls. 3 


The  different  growth  stages  of  children  are 
significant  in  Science  instruction  as  in  other 
subjects  of  the  curriculum.  For  with  these, 
the  child  has  associated  characteristic  re- 
actions and  special  needs. 


During  this  period,  while  a  child's  personality  is 
Behavior  becoming  increasingly  complex,  it  becomes  more  of 
Patterns  a  challenge  to  understand  him.  His  growing  inde- 
pendence and  ability  to  think  and  reason  for  himself 
are  sometimes  disconcerting.  It  upsets  our  notions  of  our  superi- 
ority just  a  bit  when  our  children  begin  to  question  our  opinions, 
and  to  have  very  definite  ideas  of  their  own. 4 


While  he  grows  in  Science,  he  grows  as  an 
individual;  he  is  developing  a  "self." 


That  is  a  fact  that  we,  as  teachers,  must  ever  keep  in  mind.  The 
child,  and  what  his  science  does  for  him,  is  our  first  consideration. 

The  reactions  of  children  to  the  things  about  them  and  beyond 
them — things  they  like  to  do,  and  their  ways  of  doing  them  are 
useful  in  science  instruction.  Some  of  them  are  "teachable  mo- 
ments" for  them.  The  child's  ways  of  reacting  to  things  can  be 
used  in  problem  solving.  His  behavior  tendencies  can  be  used. 

At  times  he  seems  eager  to: 
— try  out  everything  about  him. 
— sit  watching  adults  work  with  machinery. 
— follow  the  older  brothers  in  field  or  stream. 
— follow  the  fire  engine. 
— get  under  the  foot  of  the  plumber. 
— try  guessing  games,  riddles  and  conundrums. 
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— dramatize  in  costume. 

— taste  plants,  seeds  and  medicines. 

— take  apart  his  bicycle. 

— collect  objects  of  any  description. 

— search  for  pictures  or  facts  in  books  for  a  little  while. 

— do  excessive  play. 

— watch  living  animals  and  insects. 

— build  and  rebuild. 

— skip  his  bath. 

— plan  for,  collect,  and  work  in — as  a  garden. 
— put  simple  machinery  to  work. 


A  child's  behavior  tendencies  do  not  always 
come  and  go  at  certain  ages;  but  they  are 
reasonably  within  certain  years.  Some  persist 
longer ;  some  do  not  occur.  An  aware  teacher 
expects  them. 


The  child  begins  to  develop  attitudes  when  he  is 
Attitudes     very  young.  The  child's  love  for  his  mother,  his  fam- 
ily, and  later  for  his  own  family  life  is  an  example 
of  an  attitude  that  began  in  infancy, 

The  school  can  begin  to  help  the  child  in  scientific  attitudes 
from  his  first  year  in  school.  It  can  help  him  in  the  ways  he  finds 
facts  and  how  he  uses  them.  It  can  help  him  in  his  respect  for 
the  truth.  Step  by  step  he  is  encouraged  to  make  close  observa- 
tions, to  tell  what  he  has  seen  or  done,  to  check  these,  to  be  sure 
that  his  opinion  is  not  "snap  judgement." 


Scientific  attitudes  will  not  be  secured  by  the 
mere  teaching  of  science  units. 5 


In  a  classroom  where  children  were  growing  in  critical  think- 
ing, one  heard  children  saying:   "This  book  says  " ; 

"John's  report  said  "  ;  "our  committee  observed  " ; 

"after  watching  the  longer,  we  changed  our  report."  "We 

used        references.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  make  a  report, 

we  have  other  to  see."  And  a  child  in  a  third  grade  was 

heard  to  say,  "This  book  has  a  later  copyright." 

If  we  are  to  train  children  to  look  for  truth  and  have  respect 
for  it,  we  must  also  help  him  to  distrust  and  question  such  things 
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as:  superstitions,  guessing,  hear-says,  prejudices,  undue  emotion, 
opinions  without  facts,  and  mass  thinking. 

In  science,  as  in  other  areas,  the  child's  attitudes  vary.  He 
needs  help  in  crediting  scientists  and  the  results  of  their  study 
and  labor.  The  scientist  is  not  a  queer  person;  things  do  not  just 
happen.  To  grow  in  respect  for  science  studies,  research,  ex- 
periments (experiences)  and  fact-finding  techniques  are  a  part 
of  science  instruction. 

Within  a  classroom  group  there  will  be  a  wide 
Reading  range  in  the  reading  abilities  of  the  children,  even 
Skills  though  they  have  had  similar  amounts  and  types  of 
reading  instruction.  These  differences  will  be  evi- 
dent, perhaps  even  more  so,  in  reading  in  special  subjects,  such 
as  science.  The  individual  child's  differences  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  different  types  of  activities  he  performs,  including 
reading,  as  he  shares  in  problem  solving.  6 

Science  calls  for  a  study  type  of  reading.  The  way  it  is  used 
makes  it  a  slower  process,  unless  the  material  is  easy  for  him. 
He  may  also  be  doing  a  different  type  of  thinking.  He  has  to 
use  his  material  to  become  acquainted  with  new  facts,  to  organ- 
ize these  facts,  and  to  draw  conclusions.  Children  need  to  know 
what  that  recreatory  reading  and  science  reading  usually  require 
a  different  approach. 

Russell  says  children  encounter  three  main  problems  in  read- 
ing any  type  of  specific  content — history,  science  or  arithmetic. 

(1)  the  technical  vocabulary. 

(2)  the  different  types  of  organization  or  patterns  of  thought. 

(3)  specialized  devices  for  conveying  ideas,  as  thermometers. 7 
We  should  begin  in  the  first  grade  to  help  the  child  feel  "at 

home"  with  the  terms  of  science  as  he  reads  and  talks  about  the 
things  in  his  environment.  However,  to  learn  the  terms  for  the 
parts  of  a  flower,  an  insect,  or  the  bones  in  the  body  are  useless 
memory  exercises. 

Science  like  other  subjects  has  a  vocabulary  of  its  own  that 
must  be  used.  Such  words  as  osmosis,  electrons,  evaporates,  mag- 
netic field,  barometer  and  chlorophyll  are  challenging.  Often 
the  child  likes  to  try  the  "new  long  word." 


Word  study  is  best  when  developed  in  dis- 
cussion or  problem  solving. 
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It  is  important  to  recognize  the  many  differences  in  the  under- 
standings we  expect  of  the  child  and  in  the  materials  we,  as 
teachers,  expect  him  to  use.  Whatever  his  level,  he  interprets 
with  the  meanings  he  gets.  We  expect  the  child  at  any  level  to 
gain  as  much  as  he  can  from  a  topic,  but  not  to  learn  all  there 
is  to  know  about  the  topic.  Again,  later,  he  will  be  able  to  read 
and  work  on  a  higher  level. 


As  children  discuss  a  topic,  perform  an  ex- 
periment, or  relate  their  findings,  it  is  most 
important  that  they  use  the  terms  of  science 
correctly. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  HIS  QUESTIONS 


The  very  young  child  continually  asks  questions  that 
show  his  curiosity  in  the  things  about  him  and  in  the 
sky.  Ellen  Walpole  says, — "His  desire  to  know 
springs  from  two  sources — a  genuine  curiosity  in  things  for 
their  own  sake  and  an  emotional  need  to  feel  his  own  place  in 
the  unfolding  universe  around  him."  1  He  comes  to  school  with 
that  same  inquisitiveness. 


The  teacher  who  studies  the  child's  ques- 
tions, how  to  organize  and  use  them  finds 
that  they  have  a  real  place  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  science  study.  More  interests  can 
be  stimulated  through  them. 


Even  the  young  child  can  begin  to  sense  an  "appropriate" 
time  for  his  question.  He  is  often  impatient  and  wants  to  know 
"right  now"  and  asks  irrelevant  questions.  Many  times  an  older 
child  does  not  recognize  if  his  questions  are  a  part  of  the  subject 
being  discussed. 

A  seventh  grade  teacher  was  teaching  a  well  planned  lesson 
in  History,  with  apparent  interest  and  participation  from  the 
group.  Suddenly  a  hand  arose.  "Can  you  tell  me  which  corn  has 
more  vitamins  in  it — white  or  yellow?  I  have  wanted  to  know 
for  a  long  time."  How  to  handle  that  type  of  question  and  to 
protect  the  child  and  the  other  children  is  a  problem.  For  the 
child,  at  any  age,  knows  when  the  teacher: 

— shows  respect  for  his  question. 

— gives  him  help  in  ways  to  find  out. 

— encourages  his  curiosity. 

— does  not  always  expect  a  ready 
I        P  "yes"  or  "no." 

— seems  willing  to  help  him. 

— gives  him  time  to  think  and 
talk. 

— shows  consideration  for 
the  other  members  of 
the  class,  too. 
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The  teacher's  attitude  towards  the  child's 
question  is  as  important  as  the  information 
she  gives  him. 


Often  the  child's  questions  come  from  a  spontaneous  interest, 
such  as  "Do  plants  have  blood?",  another  question  may  extend 
beyond  the  earth,  "Do  plants  grow  on  Mars?"  Again,  the  ques- 
tion is  based  on  a  superstition  or  untruth,  as  "Why  do  ostriches 
bury  their  heads  in  the  sand  ?  Why  will  black  snakes  run  you  ?" 

Even  though  the  questions  may  seem  preposterous,  it  is  very 
important  that  we  do  not  make  the  child  feel  ashamed  of  them. 
Do  not  laugh  at  him  or  let  others  do  so.  If  the  question  seems  be- 
yond science  discovery  and  invention  at  the  time,  we  cannot 
wholly  discount  it  for  the  future.  The  possibilities  of  the  future 
in  science  are  not  known. 


The  child's  questions  are  valuable  but  a  se- 
quence of  learnings  cannot  depend  upon 
them  entirely. 


Some  topics  start  from  the  teacher.  Some  start 
Teacher  from  happenings  at  home.  Some  start  from  books. 
Guidance  Some  from  the  radio  or  television.  Some  from  chil- 
dren's questions.  Whatever  the  source  of  a  study, 
the  teacher  has  to  have  an  overview  of  the  child's  general  pro- 
gram from  grades  one  through  eight  and  to  know  the  value  of 
the  study  in  relation  to  time. 

A  developmental  program  in  Science  does  not  just  happen 
without  teacher  guidance.  Children,  like  adults,  look  to  their 
past  ways  of  doing,  to  their  past  topics  of  study.  They  studied 
insects  last  year;  they  would  like  it  again  this  year. 


Children  will  repeat  over  and  over.  It  re- 
quires a  keen  overview  to  use  the  child's 
questions  and  to  guide  group  study  into  new 
information  and  expand  old  topics. 


The  child  does  not  attempt  to  learn  all  about  a  subject  in  one 
topic  nor  in  one  year.  Each  year  he  adds  to  his  information,  not 
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by  exactly  repeating  but  by  enlarging  and  extending  his  infor- 
mation on  a  topic. 

When  To  Use  Children's  Questions: 

How  to  use  the  questions  wisely  concerns  every  conscientious 
teacher.  Often  the  teacher  needs  to  propose  that  the  child's  ques- 
tion would  be  left  to  another  time  when  more  study  can  be  given 
to  it.  They  make  note  of  it  so  that  they  would  be  sure  not  to  for- 
get it.  Immediate  use  of  the  questions  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  question  and  time  required  to  help  answer  it.  There  will 
be  "little  topics"  or  questions  to  solve.  There  will  be  "big  topics" 
or  questions  that  require  more  time  and  an  extended  amount  of 
work.  A  "big  topic"  will  have  many  "little  topics"  within  it.  The 
teacher  plans  ivith  the  children  to  find  answers  that  will  satisfy 
them  at  each  stage  of  their  growth  level. 


A  program  that  depends  for  direction  on  the 
incidental  questions  of  a  child  loses  some  of 
the  accumulative  richness  found  in  well 
planned  experiences. 
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SUGGESTED  TOPICS  BY  GRADES 


Subjects  in 
Science  for 
Problem  Solv- 
ing 

First  Year 

Second  Year 

Animals 

Family  life. 

Protection  and  care,  food  and 
sanitation. 
Animals  eat  plants. 

Animal  changes  in  seasons. 
Animals  differ  in  food,  homes,  1 

habits,  appearance. 
Animals  resemble  their  parents.  | 
Water  animals  in  our  ponds. 
Insects  in  our  homes  and  gardens.  | 

Plants 

oeeos  SLcti  i  new  pictni/s 
What  plants  need  to  live. 
Things  alive. 

Plants  that  live  in  winter;  that  doll 
not. 

Our  garden  plants — fall,  winter,  ■ 

spring,  summer. 
People  need  plants  and  animals.  1 

Weather 

Observing  seasonal  changes  about 
us. 

Changing  our  play. 

We  get  ready  for  weather  changes. 

Recording  the  signs  of  changes  irjil 

the  seasons. 
Preparing  for  seasons. 

Magnets 

Some  things  magnets  will  do. 

The  earth  pulls  thing  to  it. 
The  earth  moves  all  the  time. 

Electricity, 
Energy,  Power, 
Change,  Force 

Making  things  go  by  levers. 

Water. 

Wind. 

Making  things  work  by  electricity.v 
steam,  horses,  tractors,  air. 

Homes 

All  animals  need  a  safe  home. 
Animal  homes. 
Birds'  homes. 
Man's  home. 

How  some  animals  live  in  the  win-t 
ter  season. 

IJ 

The  Universe- 
The  Earth 

How  things  live  and  grow  about 
us. 

The  big,  round  earth. 
The  earth  moves. 

Beyond  the 
Earth 

Observing  how  things  look  in  the 
sky. 

The  sun  is  very  hot. 
The  sun  is  always  shining. 
How  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  hell' 
us. 

Air  and  Water 

Air  is  everywhere. 
Plants  and  animals  must  have 
water. 
Water  in  the  air. 

Air  pushes  against  things. 

Air  moves  all  the  time. 

Wind  helps  us  work  and  play. 

Rocks,  Miner- 
als and  Soils 

Rocks  are  very  old. 
Rocks  are  not  alive. 
Seeds  grow  in  soil. 

Rocks  help  to  make  soil. 
Growing  plants  in  good  soil. 

Conservation 

Man,  animals  and  plants  use  food 
to  have  strong  bodies. 

How  to  protect,  use  and  enjoy  oun 
trees  and  other  plants. 

Sound 

Hearing — voices,  music. 
Needed  tests  for  hearing. 

How  we  help  control  sounds  in  ouri 
community. 

Liquids,  Gas, 
Solids 

Some  forms  of  water — rain,  fog, 
clouds,  ice,  snow. 

Water  changes    to  steam. 
Water  evaporates. 
Water  changes. 

Molecules,  Ele- 
ments and 
Compounds 

Light 

All  things  need  light. 

The  sun  gives  us  light  and  heat. 

The  sun  shines  day  and  night. 

Health  and 
Safety 

Needs  of  animals,  man,  plants  for 
air,  food,  sunshine,  water,  rest, 
play. 

Good  food  is  necessary  for  health. 
A  good  home  is  necessary  for 
health. 

Man  and  animals  need  many  kinds 
of  foods. 
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{ibjects  in 
Science  for 
'roblem  Solv- 
ig 

Third  Year 

Fourth  Year 

^nimals 

Types  of  animals  that  live  on  land 
and  in  water. 

Some  insects  in  our  locality. 
The  life  cycle  of  some  insects  and 
animals. 

Some  social  animals. 

Animals  that  live  together  for 

special  purposes. 
Some  animals  that  live  alone. 

■  ants 

Plants  in  winter. 

Changes  in  plants;  life  span. 

Seeds  and  how  they  are  scattered. 

Gardens  and  food  values. 
Culture  and  care  of  plants. 
How  plants  reproduce,  store  food 
and  make  green  color. 

1 eather 

Uses  of  thermometers. 
Some  effects  of  seasonal  changes 
in  plants,  animals  and  man. 

What  is  climate  ? 
Seasonal  changes  here  and  south 
of  the  equator. 

lagnets 

What  magnets  attract. 

The  earth  is  a  magnet. 
Machines  use  magnets. 

j  ectricity, 
liergy,  Power, 
(jiange,  Force 

Ways  electricity  help  us  work  and 
play. 

Lightning  is  electricity. 
Electricity  aids  the  human  eye. 

Frictional  electricity. 
Uses  of  a  compass. 
Franklin's  discovery. 

:bmes 

i  

Types  of  animal  homes  in  water, 

land,  trees,  ground. 
Care  and  protection  of  domestic 

animals. 

Animal  homes  of  water,  land,  for- 
ests, ground  and  sea. 

Some  animals  that  do  not  care  for 
their  young. 

lie  Universe- 
'jie  Earth 

Land  and  water  bodies. 

The  earth  is  a  planet. 
The  four  time  belts. 
The  solid  and  liquid  parts  of  the 
earth. 

'syond  the 
Carth 

Sky  and  moon  changes  by  day  and 
night. 

What  the  moon  is  like. 
Stars  we  see — Big  Dipper,  North 
Star,  Milky  Way. 

The  atmosphere. 

The  earth's  moon. 

Our  sun  and  other  suns  (stars). 

iir  and  Water 

Uses  of  air  and  water  in  daily 
life. 

Forms  of  water  in  the  air. 

Air  in  and  around  the  earth. 
How  air  helps  living  things. 

jocks,  Miner- 
als and  Soils 

Different  kinds  of  soil. 
Uses  of  rocks. 

A  study  of  rocks  and  minerals 

about  you. 
Uses  of  rocks  and  minerals  about 

you.  (types  of) 

pnservation 

Growing  foods  wisely. 
Using  soil  products  wisely. 

Ways  to  wisely  use  our  food,  soil, 
water  and  forests. 

>und 

Making  sound  with  objects. 

Sound  conductors. 
Sounds  we  hear. 

[quids,  Gas, 
Solids 

Heat  makes  water  go  into  the  air. 
Steam  works  for  us. 
Water  is  everywhere. 

Air  as  a  mixture  of  gases. 
Air  in  our  body. 

lolecules,  Ele- 
ments and 
Compounds 

Matter — what  is  it? 

ght 

How  the  moon  gets  its  light. 
Some  ways  light  helps  us:  Sun, 
candle,  moon. 

Day  and  night  on  the  moon. 

Sources  of  light. 

Uses  of  light  for  better  health. 

ealth  and 
Safety 

People  change  some  of  their  habits 
with  the  temperature  changes. 

How  vitamins  help  us  grow. 
Minerals  and  proteins  help  us. 
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Subjects  in 
Science  for 
Problem  Solv- 
ing  

Animals 


Plants 


Weather 


Magnets 

Electricity, 
Energy,  Power, 
Change,  Force 


Homes 


The  Universe- 
The  Earth 


Beyond  the 
Earth 


Air  and  Water 


Rocks,  Miner- 
als and  Soils 


Conservation 


Sound 


Liquids,  Gas, 
Solids 


Molecules,  Ele- 
ments and 
Compounds 


Light 


Health  and 
Safety 


Fifth  Year 


Migratory  habits  of  birds  and  ani- 
mal life. 

Some  nearly  extinct  animals. 

How  animals  defend  themselves 
from  their  enemies. 


Seasonal  characteristics  of  plants. 
How  some  plants  protect  them- 
selves from  their  enemies. 
Rare  plants:  the  Venus  Fly  Trap. 
Man's  dependence  on  green  plants. 


Climate  differences  across  the 

United  States. 
What  causes  weather. 
Rotation  of  the  earth;  reverse  of 

seasons;  seasonal  changes. 


Making  and  using  electromagnets. 


Changes  made  by  the  sun's  heat 
in  plants,  animals,  work,  life. 


Housing  needs  of  animals,  insects, 
birds,  and  man. 


The  age  of  the  earth. 

Forces  that  have  changed  the 

earth's  surface  through  the  ages 
How  our  nearest  star  (sun)  helps 

us. 


Air  movements. 
Climate  changes. 
Air  pressure. 


Minerals  and  rock  uses  in  your 
community. 


How  science  helps  man,  animals, 
plants. 

How  man  can  "conserve"  plants 
and  animals. 


Preventing  sounds  (loud)  in 
homes   and  office  buildings. 

How  heat  changes  solids,  foods, 
water,  rocks. 


Molecules — A  magnetized  magnet. 
The  element — oxygen. 
Chemical  change  through  yeast. 


Sun  light  is  indispensable  to  life. 


How  man  depends  upon  animals 
and  plants. 

How  man  and  animals  are  alike  in 
structure-skin,  cells  and  some 
functions. 


Sixth  Year 


Sea  animals. 

Survival  of  animal  life. 

Adaptation  of  animal  life. 


Sea  plants. 


Seasonal  changes  in  the  norther 
and  southern  temperate  zones. 


Review  simple  magnets. 
How  electromagnets  work  for  usi 
How  machines  make  work  easier.^ 
How  friction  helps  us. 
Insulators  and  conductors. 


What  electricity  means  in  im- 
proving home  life.  


The  earth  under  the  ocean. 
Life  and  products  of  the  ocean. 


Other  planets.  (The  Sun's  family: 
The  movement  of  planet  bodies 
around  the  sun. 


Air  travel.  Seeds,  birds,  fish,  ani- 
mals, man. 
Purifying  drinking  water.  


Making  and  reclaiming  soil. 
Human  health  a  community  re-< 
sponsibility. 


The  science  of  sound. 
Uses  of  sound. 


Some  characteristics  of  solids,  li< 
uids  and  gases. 


What  scientists  tell  us  molecule 
are. 

The  movement  of  molecules. 
Some  elements  that  we  know  an  I 
use  in  our  homes. 


Compounds  that  we  know  and  us< 
Some  facts  scientists  tell  us  aboi 
light. 
Uses. 


Some  ideas  scientists  have  givei 
us  about  health:  skin,  colds, 
wounds,  poisoning,  first  aid. 
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objects  in 
Science  for 

Prnblpm  Solv- 

ng 

Seventh  Year 

Eiffhth  Year 

Ulglllll        ■  veil 

nimals 

Controlling  insects 

Protection  of  animals,  birds,  in- 

<?ppt«?  n^pfnl  to  lifp 
Reproduction — animal  types. 

Food. 
Sport. 

T~Tnw  ni^tnvp  rpctnrpc  q  htilanr'P  in 

.1  i.  u  w    naiuic   IcolUICo   cL    \)<Xici  I  itc  111 

life.  (Locusts  and  birds.) 

lants 

Uses  of  science  in  plant  growth. 
Watprlifp  in  thp  nond  (nlant^ 

Uses  of  Science  in  our  farming  in- 
dustry. 

TT<>pc;    of    Spipnpp    in    fpvHlp  inHiiQ- 

V-'  O V  O      \J  1       kJ^lCIlV^C      ill      UCAullC  111UUO 

try. 

feather 

TVip  AA/^pntViPT*  Rurpflii  and  it^  work 
How  climate  affects  living  and 
non-living  things. 

VV  cXy  o     111     VVlllL,!!     VYccttllCI     1 1 11  Ul  II  let  - 

tion  affects  man's  life. 
The  movement  of  air  masses 
around  the  world. 

lagnets 

Gravity. 

Electromagnets — generators,  tele- 

o*vu  71  Vi  tplpnhn'np 
^1  <X\Jllj  tcic^iiunc 

fectricity, 
piergy,  Power, 
fiange,  Force 

Sources  of  energy — coal. 
Light,  ultra-violet,  X-rays. 
Man's  uses  for  electricity. 
New  sources  of  energy — the  atom. 

W  nvlr    r\~?   +hp   pvplntvnn  tyi^pTiitip 

VV  \JL  iy     UJ.     L11C    tvtlUtlUll     1 1 1 cn„ i  1 1 1 1 c: • 

Uses  and  dangers  of  electricity  in 

our  homes  and  work. 
Making  current  electricity. 

tomes 

New  ways  of  heating  and  lighting 

Any  rlAWlPG 

Home  improvements  through 
science. 

Home  responsibilities  for  the  com- 
munity: water  supply,  disease 
control,  sanitation. 

'fie  Universe- 
pe  Earth 

The  travels  of  the  earth  for  a  bil- 
lion years,  (theory) 

How  man's  work  and  life  in  N.  C. 
has  been  affected  by  man's  con- 
trol of  power,  water. 

Man  through  science  has  made 

a  n  rl  iiqpH  oYi si rt o*p<5_r>Vi vci r»t»  1  rklsurt' 

life,  animal  life. 
Superstitions  about  nature. 



jeyond  the 

parth 

The  spinning  Earth. 
More  about  the  solar  system  and 
constellations. 

1  t*   onn    WT q for 
ah    dim    w  dtci 

TTnw  niir*  wafpr  SV^tPTYl  works 

Transportation-water  paddle  to 

an   Li  ai  v» 

The  layers  of  air  above  the  Earth. 

jbcks,  Miner- 

He!  q n rl  Sr\ila 
[via  dUU  OUllo 

How  rocks  are  formed:  sedimen- 
tary, heat-made  and  changed. 

pAmnncif inn  o ri H  n<ap<a  nf  TYllTIPTflls. 
v^UIIl  jJUoi  LlUIl  dllU.   UoCo  yji.  iiiiiici  aioj 

metals,  and  alloys. 

Types  and  uses  of  minerals  in 
vonr  lomlitv  and  in  N  CI 

Jf  KJ  Lil      lU^dll             C111V4     111     1.1.  • 

bnservation 

A  yitiI  i n q i*i nn g    r*"f   axtigo    hcpq    at  mil* 
JjpilCclLlUXia    Ul    Wl&c    UcCo    Ul  uwj. 

human  and  natural  resources. 
Make  life  safer  through  science, 
as  disease  control. 

How  we  can  help  America's  future 

in  natural  resources. 
Community  efforts  in  conserving 

human  resources. 

IJund 

Speed. 

How  to  produce  sound. 

Using  sound  in  industry. 
Reducing  sound. 

]  quids,  Gas, 
tolids 

Some  gases  that  man  uses,  as 
helium  and  nitrogen. 

Mecules,  Ele- 

hontc   »j  y-i  f\ 
fltJIll/S  dilQ 

Compounds 

Some  chemical  compounds,  as  salt, 
how  it  is  formed. 

oome  inmgs  maue  oy  cxieiiiiccti 
change,  as  plastics  and  cloth 
from  wood.  Molecules. 

Protoplasm — chemical  compounds. 

Ight 

Newton's  theory  of  light. 
Huygens'  theory  of  light  waves. 
Soeed,  measurement,  chlorophvll. 

Speed. 
Light  year. 
Light  waves. 

balth  and 
afety 

Amount  and  types  of  food  needed. 
Digestion  of  food. 
Assimilation  of  food. 

TVio  fnnptiViTi  nriH  nnrp  rtf  thp  OT- 
X  lie  J.UI1LL1UII  dllvl  loic  ui    liic  \J i 

gans  of  the  human  body. 
Works  of  scientists  for  better 

health  and  man's  responsibilities. 
Available  health  services  in  North 

Carolina. 

THE  CHILD  LEARNS  BY  PURPOSEFUL  DOING 


Teachers  are  frequently  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
persistence  and  drive  that  the  child  has  when  he  has 
a  favorable  situation  for  work  on  a  problem  in  which 
he  has  willingly  assumed  some  responsibility,  or  on  a  problem 
that  he  is  eager  about.  See  him,  for  instance,  on  a  field  trip  as 
he  turns  the  last  leaf  or  stone ;  out  early  in  the  morning  to  study 
birds,  raking  fields,  ditches  and  streams  on  Saturday  for  a  bit 
of  the  water  animals  or  field  insects,  to  books  that  are  well  il- 
lustrated, to  filmstrips.  He  becomes  absorbed  in  the  hay  baling 
apparatus  and  the  electric  motor  that  will  not  work.  The  use  of 
curiosity  is  a  power  in  science  instruction. 

The  child  wants  to  explore,  to  try  out  what  he  finds,  on  him- 
self and  on  other  persons  or  things  about  him.  He  is  an  investi- 
gator. His  innate  "doing"  tendency  is  an  advantage  in  science 
instruction.  For  science  study,  says  Blough  and  Huggett,  should 
be  largely  a  "doing"  experience.  So  it  is  well  when  the  child's 
so  called  "school  activities"  fit  into  his  drives. 


It  is  important  to  recognize  the  child's 
"doing"  tendency  and  for  the  teacher  and 
children  to  plan  a  "doing  program." 


In  "learning  by  doing"  the  child  takes  part  in  many  activities: 
Problem  solving 

Teacher-pupil  planning 
Discussion. 

Experiments  (Experiences) 
Constructing  and  manipulating 
Observing 
Collecting 

Consulting  authorities 
Field  trips 
Evaluating 

Using  library  books 

Using  supplementary  texts 
Using  audio-visual  materials. 
Using  creative  expression 


The  Child  Learns  by  Purposeful  Doing 
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The  methods  the  group  uses,  or  the  ways  of  finding  out,  are  im- 
portant. They  largely  determine  the  results.  If  these  activities 
are  purposeful,  the  child  through  practice  should  come  to  know : 

1.  Desirable  social  behavior. 

2.  Scientific  procedures. 

3.  Reliable  information. 

4.  Ways  of  thinking  and  acting  that  will  be  for  the  good 
of  all. 


In  these  activities,  the  child  also  grows  in 
writing,  spelling,  oral  and  written  language 
and  the  social  studies. 


PROBLEM  SOLVING 

What  Is  It  To  The  Child? 

The  word  "problem"  may  be  clear  to  the  teacher,  yet  quite 
confusing  to  the  child.  From  association  the  child  may  think  of  it 
as  something  to  be  worked  out  or  solved ;  to  him  a  problem  may  be 
a  difficulty  that  is  almost  beyond  overcoming;  it  may  be  an 
arithmetical  example ;  a  personal  habit  that  he  cannot  cope  with. 
A  child  wants  a  bicycle  for  Christmas  very  much.  Money  is  the 
problem.  Then  the  problem  is  a  material  thing. 


That  a  problem  may  deal  with  ideas,  that  it 
may  be  a  very  simple  question  for  him  to 
decide  based  on  information,  or  that  it  may 
be  a  question  which  requires  extended  study 
is  something  that  the  child  learns  through 
problem  solving. 


Children  at  any  level  use  problem  solving  methods.  They  may 
plant  tulip  bulbs  to  see  if  they  produce  a  like  plant ;  they  test  a 
magnet  to  see  if  it  will  pick  up  cloth,  iron  or  silver. 

A  sixth  grade  working  on  the  problem,  What  are  the  values  of 
the  weather  bureau  to  us,  found  many  small  problems  within  it. 
As  example,  What  are  the  mechanisms  at  the  weather  bureau 
that  we  can  find  out  about?  Could  we  make  and  use  a  barometer? 
How  do  our  fishing  boats  use  the  information  from  the  bureau? 
How  can  weather  reports  affect  the  time  for  harvesting  hay? 
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How  do  the  people  on  the  banks  of  flood-river  areas  use  the 
weather  bureau  to  advantage? 


There  are  little  problems  and  big  ones.  Big 
problems  have  many  little  ones  within  them. 


Choosing    Finding  problems  is  easy.  Some  questions  are: 

the        1.  Is  the  problem  worth  the  child's  time? 
Problem     2.  Is  the  problem  so  difficult  or  so  easy  that  many 
children  will  waste  their  time? 

3.  Is  it  a  problem  that  most  of  them  have  studied  before? 

4.  Can  we  find  the  materials  to  solve  it? 

5.  What  value  will  be  made  of  the  information? 

6.  Is  it  a  question  for  scientists? 

7.  How  many  children  will  be  involved? 

8.  Will  the  problem  deal  with  a  generalization  or  principle? 

9.  Will  the  problem  "lift"  the  group  to  new  experiences? 

10.  "Is  the  problem  a  mere  hurdle  for  the  child  set  up  by  the 
teacher  T1 

What  is  Problem  Solving  to  the  Teacher? 

One  reference  says  that  a  major  goal  so  far  as  the  teacher  is 
concerned  is  for  individuals  to  improve  their  ability  to  solve  a 
problem.2 

Then,  the  activities  in  the  science  program  must  be  planned  to 
assure  the  children  enough  experiences  in  problem  solving  to 
insure  the  ability  to  solve  problems.  To  do  that  the  teacher  must 
plan  for  it. 

Every  problem  cannot  be  pre-planned,  but  the  majority  of  them 
should  be.  Not  pre-planned  as  to  what  the  teachers  and  children 
will  "say"  but  pre-planned  enough  that  the  teacher  will  know  the 
topics  she  will  emphasize  and  "how  far"  the  children  will  go.  The 
subject  sequence  chart  will  help  to  determine  this. 


Problem  solving  cannot  be  done  in  a  hurry. 


The  plans  and  organization  for  a  study  can  determine  to  some 
extent  what  the  children  can  accomplish.  Their  methods  of  doing 
can  also  greatly  determine  the  results. 


Children  of  any  age  can  come  to  know  big  generalizations 
and  principles 


There  are  inherent  disadvantages  when 
groups  within  a  class  work  on  many  unrelat- 
ed big  topics  at  one  time. 


When  several  groups  within  a  class  work  on  different  problems 
at  one  time,  such  as  weather,  electro-magnets,  or  sound,  the  pro- 
cedure necessarily  limits : 

1.  the  number  of  children  who  gain  information  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

2.  the  use  of  materials. 

3.  the  time  for  reporting. 

4.  the  amount  of  guidance  the  teacher  can  give. 

5.  the  total  sharing. 

The  classroom  teacher  is  the  only  one  in  the  "room"  who  knows 
the  program  in  science  from  year  to  year.  The  children  need  the 
type  of  teacher  planing  that  will  keep  them  from  getting  bogged 
down  in  "little"  problems  on  single  objects  or  things. 

The  following  illustrations  show  some  pre-planned  problems 
and  the  use  of  some  that  "arose" : 
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Examples  In  Problem  Solving. 

Example  A.  Problem :  watching  pupils  solve  problems 

(An  illustration  where  the  teacher  planned  what,  how,  and  why 
he  was  to  teach.) 
General  Purposes. 

1.  To  provide  opportunity  for  pupils  to  solve  a  science  problem 
through  planning,  discussion,  reading  and  experimenting. 

2.  To  stimulate  and  broaden  interest  in  science  and  to  raise 
new  problems. 

3.  To  help  pupils  to  see  the  importance  of  using  a  scientific 
attitude. 

4.  To  provide  pupils  with  scientific  information  useful  in 
solving  problems  in  their  environment. 

The  Plan  (subject  to  revision  by  class  and  teacher  as  lesson 
progresses) . 

1.  Set  a  problem. 

2.  Plan  ways  to  solve  the  problem. 

3.  Follow  the  plan: 
Prepare  to  read. 

Read  to  discover  how  to  set  up  the  experiment. 
Organize  for  experiment. 
Perform  the  experiment. 
Draw  conclusions. 

Check  the  conclusions  to  solve  the  problems. 
Observers  Discussion 

Depending  on  the  amount  of  time  available  our  discussion 
may  center  on  such  questions  as  the  following  addition  to 
any  raised  by  observers : 

1.  To  what  extent  were  the  general  purposes  of  the  lesson 
realized  ? 

2.  Upon  what  grounds  can  we  say  that  such  a  lesson  as  this 
is  a  success  or  failure? 

3.  What  might  be  the  next  steps  in  development  of  the 
science  material  begun  today?3 

Example  B.  Problem :  the  science  of  sound  and  its  uses. 
(Pre-planning  in  Problem  Solving) 

The  teacher  knew  more  study  on  "Sound"  was  in  the  develop- 
mental plan  of  Science  experiences.  She  knew  some  topics  that 
they  would  work  on.  She  knew  that  the  organization  for  work 
would  give  the  children  more  experience  in  individual  projects, 
committee  work,  sub-committe  work,  and  class  group  discus- 
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sion.  There  was  pre-planning  on  the  following  seven  topics 
which  helped  to  solve  the  "big"  problem : 

1.  Speed  of  sound. 

2.  Conductors  of  sound  (Good  and  poor). 

3.  How  forms  of  conductors  hinder  sound. 

4.  The  ear  and  its  work. 

5.  The  travel  of  soft  and  loud  sounds. 

6.  The  stratosphere  and  the  effects  of  distance  on  sound. 

7.  Sound  in  communication,  (human  voice,  radio,  TV). 
To  do  those  things  they : 

Read  from  authorities,  discussed. 

Conducted  experiments  on  sound. 

Saw  the  film,  "Your  Ear." 

Summarized. 

Tried  to  judge  "values." 

Example  C.  Topic :  sea-shells  and  moss 

(Using  an  Immediate  Interest,  for  a  few  days) 

One  of  our  class  group,  after  a  vacation  to  Florida  with  his 
parents,  proudly  displayed  his  large  collection  of  shells  and 

In  a  few  days,  when  the  study  was  over,  the  child  who  brought  his 
shells  and  moss  cleared  his  collection  away  and  took  them  home 


Individual  reports  as  one  of  the  ways  in  problem  solving 

moss.  He  shared  experiences  by  telling  where  he  found  them 
and  what  he  knew  of  sea-animals.  The  children  were  interested. 
In  our  library  we  had  many  books  about  the  sea,  shells,  sea- 
animals  and  moss  they  used. 

Example  D.  Topic:  our  solar  system 

(Using  an  Immediate  Happening  in  Problem  Introduction) . 

The  sixth  grade  children  and  I  knew  that  sometime  during 
the  year  we  would  study  more  about  the  Solar  System.  But  the 
time  we  did  not  know.  We  were  completing  a  study  on  Elec- 
tricity when  the  local  theatre  began  flashing  "When  Worlds 
Collide." 

Whether  pictures  of  this  sort  bring  forth  true  entertainment 
or  not  is  beside  the  point.  That  picture  started  a  flow  of  think- 
ing from  my  children  which  could  only  be  satisfied  by  discus- 
sion and  study.  We  rearranged  our  plans  and  began.  That 
cannot  always  be  done  and  need  not  be,  as  problem  selection 
does  not  come  that  way. 
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The  questions  that  arose  would  have  stunned  "Flash  Gor- 
don." For  two  periods  we  did  not  try  to  pin  down ;  they  wrote 
questions  to  bring  to  class.  Their  questions  went  into  many 
wonders  beyond  the  earth.  Discussion  was  free. 

The  next  days  began  with  calls  for  Science.  One  could  see 
that  waiting  until  the  third  period  would  never  do.  We  began. 

Earlier  studies  in  Science  had  acquainted  them  with  various 
planets,  constellations,  the  earth's  axis,  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
Now  they  were  ready  to  go  farther. 

In  getting  answers  to  problems,  we  must  ever  keep  in  mind : 


The  truth  found  today  may  not  always  be 
a  truth.  New  discoveries,  new  facts  may 
arise. 

Time  changes  man's  needs  and  makes  new 
demands. 
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TEACHER-PUPIL  PLANNING 

Teacher-pupil  planning  activities  in  a  "doing"  school  program 
are  varied.  For  example,  they  plan  physical  education  games, 
puppetry  shows,  school  gardens,  science  experiences,  dramatiza- 
tions, picnics,  assembly  programs,  safety  factors  for  study  trips 
(industrial  plants) ,  and  for  clubs.  In  all  this,  children  have  shown 
that  they  like  to  help  plan  and  to  be  "looked  to"  as  a  partner. 

All  too  often,  in  the  "so-called"  science  period  the  children  read 
from  a  science  text  and  discuss  the  content.  They  need  to  use 
books,  many  books  and  references  and  other  aids  to  learning,  to 
make  the  subject  come  to  life  in  many  types  of  activities. 
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There  is  need  for  genuine  teacher-pupil 
planning  in  the  classroom  to  make  Science 
more  than  textbook  reading. 


They  need  to  plan  together  on : 

1.  Judging  the  relative  importance  of  a  problem  to  study. 

2.  Group  and  individual  projects. 

a.  In  the  four  groups  on  The  Weather  Bureau  study,  the  child 
chose  his  sub-topic  group  and  had  time  to  give  his  reasons 
for  his  choice. 

b.  Groups  were  organized  for  the  topic  of  study. 

3.  Materials  to  use. 

4.  The  relation  of  science  with  other  subjects,  such  as:  An  oral 
report  on  a  Science  topic.  (Be  sure  that  the  correlations  are 
natural  and  that  they  do  not  "strain  a  point"  to  make  a 
correlation). 

5.  The  types  of  tests  and  uses. 

a.  Do  the  children  help  make  the  test,  actually? 

b.  Do  they  judge  the  value  of  the  test? 

c.  Do  they  plan  the  best  time  to  give  it? 

6.  The  use  of  their  equipment,  as  science  kits,  laboratory  and 
movable  furniture. 

7.  Ways  to  evaluate  their  activities. 


In  genuine  teacher-pupil  planning  situations 
there  is  a  friendly,  busy  atmosphere  with 
mutual  person  to  person  respect. 


The  The  teacher  is  the  leader,  but  not  the  type  of 

Teacher's     leader  that  tells  each  child  or  group  what  to  do.  On 
Leadership    this  subject  Craig  reminds  us,  "That  some  over- 
zealous  teachers  answer  the  questions  without  giv- 
ing the  children  an  opportunity  to  work  out  a  method."1 

The  teacher  who  comes  to  know  some  of  the  child's  abilities 
and  some  of  his  fears  can  use  joint  planning  to  help : 

1.  The  child  who  fails  to  carry  through. 

2.  Give  consideration  to  those  who  feel  "lost." 

3.  The  "wordy"  ones  learn  to  organize  their  thinking. 

4.  The  "shy"  one  to  develop  confidence. 

5.  The  aggressive  to  become  more  co-operative. 
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6.   Challenge  the  "lazy."2 

At  times  the  teacher  has  to  exert  leadership  which  affects  the 
group,  as  when : 

.  an  administration  aspect  is  involved,  as  use  of  the  school 

activities  bus. 
.  school  planning  is  done  in  recording  Science  units. 
.  faculty  planing  is  done  in  selecting  and  recording  Science 

units. 

The  Teacher  The  teacher  knows  much  about  subject  matter, 
Must  Plan,  Too.  about  materials,  and  more  and  more  about  how 
children  grow.  But  to  do  a  good  job,  the  teacher 
still  needs  to  plan.  And  this  does  not  mean  a  "plan-book"  type, 
day  by  day.  It  is  a  problem  or  unit  type  planning.  She  must  know 
the  big  problems  or  questions  they  will  study,  and  some  of  the 
ways  that  they  will  attack  them.  She  must  know  the  aids  to 
solving  a  problem,  such  as : 
— use  of  texts  and  equipment. 
— library  books. 


After  school,  "all  by  herself 
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— audio-visual  materials. 

— human  resources  in  the  community. 

— natural  resources. 

Some  of  the  plans  she  will  write  down;  some  she  will  think 
through  as  she  goes  about  her  daily  chores,  at  home  and  school. 
For  example,  to  teach  some  concepts  about  electricity  the  teacher, 
in  advance,  needs  to : 

— review  what  is  in  the  textbooks  and  supplementary  texts  for 
that  level. 

— try  out  a  few  experiments  "all  by  herself." 
— think  through  the  many  uses  of  electricity  in  the  lives  of 
those  children. 

— have  in  mind  and  jot  down  a  few  science  principles  and 
generalizations  that  she  expects  to  come  of  the  study. 

Now,  the  teacher  does  not  put  these  on  the  board  for  the  chil- 
dren. She  is  simply  building  background  that  will  give  confidence 
to  work  better  with  children.  After  this,  one  is  ready  for  eager 
questions  and  suggestions  from  the  children  on  how  to  work.  And 
the  children  have  ideas  if  the  teacher  respects  their  questions 
and  does  not  substitute  his  words  to  say  it. 

When  the  teacher  asks  for  questions  and  ways  of  working,  the 
child  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  ideas  will  be  considered. 
Mutual  respect  pervades  a  room  quickly.  When  it  is  there,  the 
teacher  and  pupils  are  better  ready  for  teacher-pupil  planning. 

If  activities  are  to  be  purposeful : 


Children  and  teachers  will  plan  together. 


1.  Problems  that  are  real  and  pertinent. 

2.  Problems  that  are  within  their  scope. 

3.  Ways  of  working  within  the  room,  such  as  committee  and 
group  work. 

4.  Group  activities. 

5.  Individual  activities. 

6.  How  to  set  up  experiments. 

7.  Ways  to  share  in  collecting  materials. 

8.  The  best  arrangement  for  use  of  movable  furniture. 

9.  To  care  for,  label  and  use  science  materials. 
10.  To  evaluate  what  they  do. 

Where  planning  is  genuine: 
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1.  The  over-zealous  child  has  a  place  in 
planning,  but  not  the  first  and  major  one. 

2.  The  retiring  and  passive  child  grows 
through  responsibilities  and  status  with 
his  peers. 

3.  They  "follow-through"  with  their  plans. 


A  group  of  educators  remarked  on  Planning  For  and  With 
Children  in  these  ways:5 

— "Co-operative  planning  takes  time ;  it  intensifies  interests  and 

efforts. — Ruth  Strang. 
— "Making  good  plans  together  is  an  essential  part  of  education 

in  a  democracy." — Alice  Miel. 
— "Industry  has  demonstrated  that  production  increases  when 

the  workers  have  a  part  in  making  decisions  and  determining 

policies." 

— "But  planning  is  not  something  which  goes  on  at  a  stated 
time — prelude  to  action — it  goes  on  all  the  time." — P.  Brogan. 

Examples  of  Teacher-Pupil  Planning. 

Example  A.  Problem :  uses  of  rocks  and  minerals  of  this  area 
Teacher-Pupil  Initial  Planning 

Since  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the  eighth  grade  class  had 
some  income  from  the  non-metallic  mineral  industry,  the  work 
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in  mines  and  in  processing  plants  is  "everyday"  language  to 
them.  Such  questions  as,  "What  does  your  father  do  in  the 
mica  house?",  or  "What  takes  place  in  a  feldspar  flotation 
plant?",  made  an  easy  approach  to  teacher-pupil  planning  for 
a  study  of  uses  of  rocks  and  minerals  of  this  area. 

Many  questions  were  asked  and  listed  on  the  board : 

What  is  feldspar?  Mica?  Kaolin? 

What  is  each  used  for?  In  your  home?  In  other  ways? 
Why  is  a  pound  of  mica  worth  so  much  money? 
What  are  gem  stones  ? 

Where  can  we  find  reading  material  on  rocks  and  minerals? 

Where  can  we  go  to  find  some  specimens  for  our  room? 

After  the  questions  were  listed,  an  important  question  was 
chosen  for  study: 
Hoiv  do  the  important  rocks  and  minerals  of  this  area  affect 
our  living  ? 

Activities  suggested  were: 

.  Visiting  a  mine  and  a  processing  plant. 

.  Collecting  objects,  showing  their  uses. 

.  Collecting  books  and  other  reading  material. 

.  Asking  authorities  to  talk  to  the  class. 

.  Interviewing  people  in  the  mineral  industry. 

.  Collecting  and  labeling  minerals. 


Planning  begins  early  and  extends  throughout  life 
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Working  plans  were : 

.  Working  in  committees 

.  Doing  individual  projects 

.  Putting  the  information  in  permanent  form 

.  Making  field  trips 

Example  B.  Problem :  some  contributions  of  some  scientists 

TO  BETTER  HEALTH 
Teacher-pupil  planning. 

Through  teacher-pupil  planning  on  the  topic,  each  child  was 
able  to  identify  himself  with  a  purpose.  The  problem  of  good 
health  was  particularly  urgent  at  that  time. 

Throat  infections  were  developing  fast  in  the  group.  Doctors 
were  being  consulted.  Penicillin  was  used  in  some  cases.  The 
importance  of  bacteria  combatting  drugs  and  their  values  was 
of  special  interests.  The  reactions  by  the  children  and  their 
speed  of  recovery  were  real. 

They  followed  through  on  a  study  of  the  use  of  modern 
drugs;  on  disease  parasites;  on  insect  control,  the  X-ray  in 
dentistry,  and  man's  responsibilities  in  public  health  service. 
The  students  planned  to  work  in  groups  or  committees,  each 
working  on  different  phases  of  the  search.  The  phases  of  work 
were : 

1.  Discover  of  penicillin. 

Source  of  penicillin,  (how  it  can  be  produced) . 

2.  Discoveries  of  Pasteur  and  other  scientists. 

3.  Cautions  in  the  use  of  modern  drugs. 

4.  An  experiment  on  cultures. 

This  teacher-pupil  planning  saved  time  in  the  end.  But  more 
than  that,  the  children  were  "a  part  of  it."  The  news  bulletin 
board  was  soon  full.  The  reading  table  had  a  collection  on 
"Better  Health"  and  on  "Scientists."  To  do  these  they  visited 
libraries,  used  films,  used  health  department  materials,  used 
magazines  and  made  posters. 

Example  C.  Topic :  watching  for  seasonal  changes 

Teacher-pupil  planning. 

Children  like  the  symbol  dates  on  a  calendar.  March  21  said, 
"Springs  begins."  It  was  time  to  look  for  signs  of  spring : 

The  teacher  made  a  chart  and  planned  with  the  class  how  to 

keep  it ;  and  she  helped  them  plan  to  watch  for  certain  things : 
Warm  days  of  spring  make  the  soft  pussy-willows  turn  gray. 

We  may  hear  the  voices  of  the  frogs.  We  may  see  the  robin 
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looking  for  a  worm.  The  violets  and  dandelions  look  up.  Rain- 
drops will  fall.  The  buds  on  the  trees  are  bigger;  the  little 
leaves  are  coming  out.  A  mother  cow  with  a  new  baby  calf  may 
be  in  the  barn.  Maybe  there  are  baby  pigs,  or  maybe  there  are 
baby  kittens  in  the  hay.  We  look  for  a  mother  hen  with  some 
little  yellow  chickens.  The  mother  bird  is  making  a  home  high 
up  in  trees;  she  is  going  to  have  bird  babies  from  her  eggs. 
Insects  now  fly  by  night.  Plants  come  from  seeds.  A  big  circus 
may  come  to  town.  LOOK !  It's  fun  to  look  for  changes  in  the 
springtime. 
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DISCUSSION 

Children  have  to  learn  techniques  of  discussion.  Just  more 
discussion  will  not  do  it  alone.  A  classroom  climate  that  stimu- 
lates the  child's  freedom  of  expression,  movements  of  body,  use  of 
materials  and  furniture,  and  prizes  the  exchange  of  ideas  will 
help.  But  even  in  this  freedom  a  child  may  flit  from  subject  to 
subject  and  ramble  on  and  on.  He  may  talk  freely  without  re- 
lating what  he  is  saying  to  a  problem,  an  application,  or  a 
science  principle. 


The  child  may  'check  up'  on  the  amount  of 
participation  in  group  dynamics  but  'check 
down'  in  the  quality  of  his  contribution. 


Children  should  begin  in  the  first  grade  to  clarify  their  ideas 
through  discussion.  It  is  good  to  begin  at  any  grade,  if  the  child 
has  not  started.  All  children  should  develop  power  in  identifying 
a  problem,  evaluating  pertinent  data,  and  in  thinking  critically 
as  to  the  value  of  their  statements.  Discussion  needs  skillful 
guidance  by  the  teacher  and  group  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  groups  and  individuals  into  purposeful 
discussion.  A  group  can  become  so  aware  of  their  contributions 
that  they  lose  their  spontaneity. 

It  is  well  to  help  children  to  see  that: 

a.  any  type  of  contribution  should  be  on  the  subject  under  study. 

b.  there  is  much  material ;  selection  is  very  important. 

c.  the  time  element  is  also  important — others  need  time,  too. 

d.  it  is  well  to  plan  how  many  contributions  they  can  have  in  one 
discussion  period. 

e.  opinions  are  usable  sometimes. 

f .  guessing  will  not  do  when  we  need  what  scientists  have  found 
out. 

g.  the  generalization  is  important,  too. 


While  the  child  grows  in  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, he  should  grow  in  respect  for  authorita- 
tive information  that  helps  to  find  the  truth. 
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Discussions    There  is  a  place  for  immediate  interest  and  a  place 
Vary        for  long  time  or  on-going  problem  discussions. 
In  Type      Different  type  problems  call  for  different  type 
discussions. 

An  immediate  interest  is  illustrated  in  the  following  incident : 
In  the  second  and  third  grade  group,  a  second  grade  boy  brought 
his  snake  to  school — a  beautiful  garden  snake.  During  an  outdoor 
game  session  the  snake  left  his  coiled  position  in  his  box  to  ex- 
plore a  more  comfortable  home  in  the  long  tool  chest.  When  the 
children  returned,  the  discussion  by  the  members  of  the  group 
went  as  follows,  perfectly  unhampered  by  the  teacher : 

Did  you  feed  him  today,  was  he  hungry?  What  does  a  garden 
snake  eat?  Did  he  lift  the  top  off  the  box?  Are  the  holes  large 
enough  to  get  out?  Shall  we  kill  him  when  we  see  him?  Will  he 
bite  me?  Will  he  run  us?  Which  is  better,  to  run  him  in  a  box,  into 
a  sack  or  pick  him  up  by  his  tail? 

While  the  child  grows  in  freedom  of  expression,  he  should  grow  in 
respect  for  authoritative  information  that  helps  to  find  the  truth 
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"I  read  a  book  about  a  snake,"  one  said,  "he  will  not  hurt  you." 
One  group  got  a  box,  one  group  held  the  large  Indian  tent  bag, 
while  the  braver  few  stood  by  to  get  the  tail.  The  snake  was  found 
and  captured. 

There  were  many  irrelevant  questions  asked,  but  the  teacher 
selected  only  the  pertinent  ones  to  put  on  the  chalkboard  following 
the  children's  questions.  The  children  were  absorbed  in  discussing 
facts  towards  the  solution  of  their  own  problems.  It  was  impor- 
tant to  them.  The  teacher  used  the  incident  to  help  the  children 
to  see  what  was  happening — 

.  What  caused  the  snake  to  get  away? 

.  The  food  and  habits  of  the  snake. 

.  How  did  he  get  out  of  the  box? 

.  Plans  for  catching  the  snake. 

Unless  immediate  happening  problems  which  are  unrelated  to 
the  group  activities  are  skillfully  used,  it  results  in  unrelated, 
superficial  discussions.  The  alert  teacher  considers  how  far  to  go, 
how  to  relate  immediate  interests  and  when  to  stop. 

Science  lends  itself  to  "experience  telling"  by  children.  To  a 
I    degree,  it  is  very  good.  Good  for  the  child  in  mental  hygiene, 
good  for  oral  language  power,  good  in  helping  the  child  clarify 
his  ideas.  The  teacher  must  know  when  it  becomes  a  waste  of 
J  time. 


It  is  as  important  to  know  when  to  stop  a 
discussion  as  it  is  to  know  when  to  start. 
Rambling  on  does  no  good. 


An  on-going  problem  discussion  should  be  planned  by  the 
teacher  and  the  children.  In  the  on-going  problems,  for  example, 
in  a  study  on  weather,  the  teacher  and  children  plan  a  study  on 
climatic  differences  and  how  it  affects  the  life  and  work  of  the 
people  at  home  and  in  other  lands. 

Objective,  purposeful  discussion  is  a  technique  that  is  needed 
in  training  leaders  for  a  democratic  way  of  life.  This  is  not 
leadership  for  a  selected  few  but  for  each  child  to  be  the  best 
leader  that  he  can  become. 


In  group  discussion  the  slow  moving  child 
should  often  have  a  chance  first,  else  it  will 
"all  be  told"  when  he  gets  a  chance  to  be  a 
member  of  the  group. 
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Discussion  requires  guidance: 

It  comes  out  of  on-going  problems. 

It  comes  out  of  immediate  happenings. 

It  helps  to  clarify  a  problem. 

It  helps  to  answer  problems. 

It  must  draw  on  many  resources. 

It  must  rely  on  authoritative  sources. 

It  should  point  to  finding  the  truth. 

It  should  deepen  respect  for  another's  point  of  view. 


Discussion  is  valuable.  However,  says  Craig, 
discussion  has  shortcomings — it  cannot  of 
itself  produce  reliable  explanations  of  phe- 
nomena, for  in  the  end,  to  get  at  the  truth, 
we  must  secure  assistance  from  other  meth- 
ods. 


Illustrative  Excerpts  Of  Purposeful  Discussion. 

Example  A.  Topic:  Condensation  of  Water 

"My  glasses  are  cloudy  and  I  can't  see,"  said  a  fifth  grade 
child  as  she  entered  the  classroom  one  cold  morning.  The 
teacher  directed  the  attention  of  the  group  to  her  statement. 
These  questions  were  discussed  in  rapid  succession : 

"What  makes  Jane's  glasses  cloudy?" 

"Where  does  the  moisture  come  from?" 

"How  did  it  get  there?" 

"Why  did  it  condense  on  her  glasses?" 

Those  questions  were  listed  to  come  up  again  in  a  study  of 
Water  Changes  In  The  Air. 

Example  B.  Problem :  Insect — Metamorphosis 

When  the  children  learned  that  some  insects  have  complete 
life  changes,  they  were  interested  in  knowing  more  about  them, 
especially  the  ones  about  their  homes.  Through  class  discussions 
they  decided  to  "hunt"  around  their  homes  or  near  by,  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Inspect  the  grass  carefully  for  katydids,  grasshoppers,  ants 
and  bumblebees. 

2.  Look  under  boards  and  bricks  laying  around  on  the  ground 
to  find  crickets,  ants,  and  bugs. 

3.  Look  on  trees  for  caterpillars  and  mole  crickets. 


They  followed  through  with  their  plans 


4.  Pull  the  bark  from  dead  trees  to  find  different  kinds  of 
insects. 

5.  Examine  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants  for  tiny  leaf  hoppers 
and  plant  lice. 

6.  Look  in  the  air  for  mosquitoes,  wasps,  hornets,  gnats, 
dragon  flies,  and  many  other  insects. 

7.  Look  among  blossoming  flowers  for  bees  and  butterflies. 

8.  Examine  tree  branches  for  cocoons  and  scale  insects. 

Example  C.  Purpose:  Simple  Machines:  Lever,  Inclined 
Plane,  Wedge,  Wheel,  Axle  and  Pulley 

After  watching  some  housing  construction,  the  class  dis- 
cussed the  different  things  that  were  being  done  with  machines. 
They  were  awed  at  the  number  of  machines  they  use  each  day. 
Each  child  brought  in  at  least  one  simple  machine  and  classified 
it  under  one  of  the  above  machines. 

Different  ones  explained  why  each  machine  was  so  classified 
and  how  it  made  work  easier.  For  example,  they  took  a  mina- 
ture  sewing  machine  and  a  pencil  sharpner  and  explained  that 
in  each  of  these  could  be  found  several  of  the  simple  machines. 
A  well  was  designed  by  three  boys  to  show  how  pulleys  worked. 

The  generalizations  will  come  later— we  are  still  at  work. 

Example  D.  Problem :  Electricity— In  Cars 

In  our  study  on  uses  of  electricity,  we  used  an  old  car  storage 
battery  to  find  out:  How  this  black  box  could  make  a  car  run. 

Jack,  who  helped  at  times  at  a  garage,  cautioned  the  class 
that  a  battery  could  be  a  dangerous  thing.  Another  brought 
out  that  battery  acids  should  not  touch  the  skin.  Questions 
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were:  "How  can  we  handle  a  battery  safely ?"  "Why  do  we 
want  to  tear  the  battery  apart?"  All  of  this  took  place  before 
they  touched  the  battery. 

One  class  member  explained:  "There  is  acid  in  a  battery. 
When  this  acid  mixes  with  the  lead  plates  in  the  cell,  it  pro- 
duces a  form  of  electricity.  This  is  sent  through  wires  to  the 
starter  and  turns  the  engine."  Other  questions  continued. 

"What  are  cells  made  of?" 

"Is  it  necessary  to  have  three  cells  to  make  a  battery?" 
"What  do  you  know  about  wet  and  dry  batteries?"  "What 
are  some  of  the  uses  of  wet  and  dry  batteries?"  "Do  they 
work  the  same  way?" 

Out  of  this  discussion,  committees  were  organized  to  study 
these  problems  in  order  to  answer  some  of  the  questions.  Jack 
was  helpful. 

Example  E.  Problem:  Some  Ways  The  Discoveries  Have 
Changed  Our  Ways  of  Living 

Informal  planned  discussions  bring  good  results  in  our  8th 
grade  science  class  activities.  We  were  beginning  the  problem. 

Sci  ence  has  changed  the  clothing  we  wear.  Community  living  now 
and  long  ago  "takes  on"  new  meaning  through  science 
with  this  third  grade  group 
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There  was  a  brief  discussion  to  see  that  everyone  clearly  under- 
stood it. 

Work  groups  on  sub-topics  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Each 
group  elected  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  The  teacher  and 
children  made  the  following  outline. 

1.  Methods  of  heating  and  ventilating  homes  and  other 
buildings. 

2.  Methods  of  transportation  and  communication. 

3.  Ways  of  lighting  houses  and  streets. 

4.  Building  materials. 

5.  Making  uses  of  forces — electricity,  steam,  wind,  water. 
When  all  groups  were  ready,  all  material  was  put  on  display 

in  the  classroom  and  each  group  described  what  it  had  found 
by  oral  reports,  charts,  and  picture  illustrations. 
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USING  EXPERIMENTS 

Children  like  to  perform  experiments.  A  real  problem,  some 
materials  to  "tinker  with,"  space,  and  time  is  all  that  most  chil- 
dren need  to  be  into  one.  Blackwood  says,  the  term  experiment 
may  have  a  very  special  meaning  among  scientists.  It  is  setting  up 
a  procedure  to  find  out  something  about  materials  or  forces  and 
following  through  to  see  what  results.  But  among  children  it  is 
any  activity  in  which  they  manipulate  materials  and  watch  and 
see  what  happens.  There  are  many  activities  which  children  are 
likely  to  call  experiments,  such  as : 

— seeing  what  substances  magnets  attract. 
— wiring  an  electric  bell  to  a  battery  and  switch. 
— building  an  electric  motor  from  given  parts. 
— manipulating  and  observing  an  ant  colony.1 
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When  To  Use  A  science  experiment  is  used  in  problem 

Experiments  solving  when  there  is  a  need  for  it,  like  the 
use  of  excursions,  books,  source  references,  or 
audio-visual  materials.  It  is  one  of  the  techniques  of  learning. 
Like  other  aids  to  learning  its  value  depends  upon  the  degree  that 
it  is  helpful  to  the  child  in  solving  a  problem. 


In  a  good  experiment  there  will  be  pre-dis- 
cussion;  accurate  performance;  exact  relat- 
ing, oral  or  written,  to  help  insure  valid  con- 
clusions. 


Performing  At  times  the  teacher  performs  the  experiment 
Experiments  for  the  children  to  observe ;  at  times  the  children 
do  it.  But  in  the  main,  if  an  experiment  is  too 
difficult  for  the  children  to  perform,  it  is  out  of  place  for  them  at 
that  time.  Experiments  need  teacher  leadership  and  the  children's 
performances.  As  an  experiment  goes  on,  children  can  be  great 
helpers.  Many  times  they  think  and  work  so  fast  that  the  teacher 
has  to  be  alert  to  insure  time  for : 

— good  teacher-pupil  planning 

— group  and  individual  participation 

— assembling  materials 

— applications  of  what  they  find 

— evaluating 

1.  Teacher  leadership. 

— Experiments  should  be  kept  simple  in  the  elementary  school. 

— Do  not  attempt  high  school  and  college  experiments  for 
children  "to  look  on." 

— It  should  be  worthy  of  the  time  and  effort  put  into  it. 

— A  separate  laboratory  room  is  not  necessary  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools. 

—The  overzealous  child  should  not  always  usurp  time  and 
opportunities  at  the  expense  of  other  children. 

— Take  time  to  hear  what  the  child  says  as  he  works. 

—Use  all  the  apparatus  available  on  the  child's  level  of  under- 
standing. 

—Be  familiar  with  books  of  experiments  designed  for  children 

in  the  elementary  school. 
—Where  possible  have  the  apparatus  near  the  center  of  the 

group. 
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Selecting  Experiments   cannot   wisely   be   selected  by 

the  grades.  For  example,  children  in  the  elementary 

Experiment  grades  will  enjoy  and  profit  from  the  simplest 
experiments  on  evaporation,  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  use  of  magnets,  which  are  usually  made  in  the  primary  school, 
if  they  have  not  had  those  experiences.  It  is  encumbent  upon  the 
teacher,  however,  to  see  that  the  upper  grade  group  does  not 
stay  in  the  beginning  level,  just  as  they  do  not  attempt  experi- 
ments involving  concepts  for  high  school  work  far  beyond  their 
understanding. 


Watered  down  college  and  high  school  ex- 
periments are  out  of  place  in  the  grades. 


Planning  "When  an  experiment  is  expected  to  show  what 

Controlled  happens  as  the  result  of  some  specific  cause,  it 
Experiments  needs  to  be  planned  so  that  what  happens  can 
readily  be  seen  to  result  from  this  single  cause. 
Such  an  experiment  is  called  a  controlled  experiment. 

For  example,  children  ask  the  question,  "What  causes  bread  to 
mold?"  They  may  guess  (make  the  hypothesis)  that  moisture  is 
necessary,  or  that  exposure  to  the  air  is  necessary,  or  that  warmth 
is  necessary.  Then  to  get  evidence  on  the  effect  of  one  or  more  of 
these  factors,  a  controlled  experiment  may  be  planned. 

Suppose  the  children  decide  to  find  out  the  effect  of  moisture. 
They  might  state  the  problem,  "Does  bread  mold  require  moisture 
for  growth?"  A  controlled  experiment  might  be  set  up  this  way: 

(1)  Expose  a  slice  of  bread  to  the  air.  Permit  it  to  dry.  Then 
divide  it  into  four  pieces. 

(2)  Dampen  two  pieces  and  place  in  a  covered  dish.  Leave  two 
pieces  dry  and  place  in  a  covered  dish. 

(3)  Place  both  dishes  near  each  other  in  a  dark,  warm  place. 

In  this  experiment  everything  is  the  same  except  the  moisture. 
If  mold  grows  on  the  moist  bread  but  not  on  the  dry,  it  is  good 
evidence  that  the  mold  needs  moisture  for  growth.  Using  dry 
bread  as  a  control  helps  us  see  that  mold  would  grow  on  the 
dry  bread.  If  only  dry  bread  had  been  used  and  the  mold  had  not 
grown,  we  might  think  it  was  because  of  the  wrong  temperature, 
or  the  wrong  kind  of  light,  or  even  the  wrong  kind  of  bread.  Our 
question  was  about  moisture,  so  dry  and  moist  bread  were  used 
and  all  other  factors  kept  the  same  in  both  cases. 
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Sometimes  children  learn  a  good  deal  in  the  process  of  dis- 
covering that  control  should  be  used  where  they  had  used  one  in 
their  original  experiment.  Because  there  was  no  control,  their 
conclusions  may  be  challenged  by  the  teacher  or  other  children. 
In  such  a  case  the  experiment  may  need  to  be  repeated  with  a 
control  properly  planned. 

For  example,  a  third  grade  boy  was  showing  his  classmates 
some  sprouted  bean  seeds.  He  said,  "It  has  to  be  warm  for  beans 
to  grow."  A  classmate  asked  why  and  the  first  boy  replied,  "I  did 
an  experiment.  I  put  some  moist  bean  seeds  over  by  the  warm 
radiator,  and  they  sprounted."  At  this  point  several  children 
were  ready  to  question  the  statement  and  one  said,  "Maybe  they 
would  have  sprouted  just  as  well  in  a  cool  place.  Isn't  it  cool  in 
the  ground?" 

As  a  result  of  this  questioning,  the  first  boy  and  the  group  de- 
cided they  had  better  plan  another  experiment  to  check  the  effect 
of  temperature  a  little  more  closely.  These  children,  without 
using  the  name  controlled  experiment,  were  seeing  the  necessity 
for  a  control  when  checking  on  the  effect  of  a  specific  variable. 

Very  often  experiments  described  in  books  are  not  set  up  as 
controlled  experiments.  So  in  using  experiments  from  books  the 
teacher  and  children  should  give  some  thought  to  whether  the 
suggestion  needs  to  be  replanned  or  modified  to  include  a  control. 

Some  questions  which  suggest  the  need  for  controlled  experi- 
ments in  getting  the  answers  are : 

Do  plants  need  sunlight  to  grow? 

What  causes  water  to  evaporate  ? 

Do  plants  lose  water  from  their  leaves? 

Does  grease  stop  iron  from  rusting? 

Does  rusting  use  something  out  of  the  air. 

Does  wind  cause  water  to  evaporate  quicker? 

Do  seeds  need  water  to  germinate? 

What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  grass  seed? 

Does  evaporation  cool  things? 

Does  black  absorb  heat  better  than  white?2 


The  facts  proven  by  the  child  is  not  the  whole 
objective.  The  manipulative  experience  di- 
rected by  a  scientific  way  of  thinking  has  ap- 
preciable value  for  him. 


Applications  Children  need  help  in  making  application  of  the 
concepts  and  generalizations  they  have  had.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  answers  from  science  experiments  or 
activities?  How  do  we  use  the  information?  At  home?  In  our 
lives? 

If  moisture  causes  mold  on  How  do  we  keep  bread  free  of 
bread.  mold? 

If  iron  is  rusting.  How  may  iron  rusting  be  pre- 

vented ? 

If  the  tomato  vine  does  not  Do  you  use  authorities  on  soil 
produce?  and  culture  of  plants? 

Some  Samples  Of  Experiments  Used  In  Problem-solving. 

Example  A.  Topic :  The  Use  of  the  Siphon 

They  used  two  quart  jars  half  full  of  water.  A  rubber  tube 
filled  with  water  was  inserted  into  each  jar.  When  either  jar 
was  higher,  the  water  ran  into  the  lower  jar.  When  the  surfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  jars  were  level,  the  water  did  not  flow.  The 
teacher  knew  that  in  later  grades  the  children  would  say: 
"Liquid  travels  from  a  higher  level  to  a  loiver  level  through  a 
tube.  The  liquid  stops  flowing  when  both  surfaces  are  level." 

Example  B.  Problem:  Does  Air  Have  Force? 

The  children  boiled  an  egg  until  it  was  hard ;  cooled  the  egg 
and  removed  the  shell.  They  placed  the  egg  at  the  mouth  of 
the  milk  bottle  to  see  if  it  would  drop  into  the  bottle.  This 
proved  unsuccessful.  Paper  was  crumpled  into  the  bottle  and 
burned.  The  egg  was  placed  over  the  bottle  while  the  paper  was 
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burning.  The  children  watched  the  egg  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  egg  dropped  into  the  bottle. 

The  next  problem  was  to  remove  the  egg  from  the  bottle. 
They  filled  the  bottle  with  water  and  emptied  the  burned  paper. 
The  bottle  was  turned  up  and  blown  into  and  the  egg  popped 
out. 

Result:  This  experiment  proved  that  air  has  weight  and  that  it 
was  real.  The  air  that  forced  the  egg  to  drop  into  the  bottle  was 
heavier  than  the  air  inside  the  bottle. 

Example  C.  Topic:  Plant  Life  (Seed  reproduction) 
Plants  produce  many  more  seeds  than  survive. 

1.  Estimate  the  number  of  seeds  produced  by  any  one  plant. 

2.  Secure  two  glass  panes  of  the  same  size.  Cut  a  piece  of  blot- 
ting paper  the  same  size.  Wet  the  blotter  thoroughly  and  lay 
it  on  the  glass  plate.  Arrange  some  seeds  on  the  blotter.  (Be 
sure  that  the  seeds  are  not  pointing  the  same  way.)  Over 
the  seeds  place  the  other  glass  plate.  Tie  the  two  plates 
together  firmly.  Stand  the  glasses  on  edge  in  a  pan  contain- 
ing about  one-half  inch  of  water.  After  the  seeds  sprout, 
notice : 

3.  Concepts : 

Roots  turn  down  and  shoots  turn  up. 

Seeds  which  were  wettest  or  driest  do  not  sprout  first. 

If  plants  grow  long  enough,  they  eventually  die. 

Not  all  seeds  germinate. 

Seeds  produce  their  own  kind  of  plant. 


Example  D.  Problem :  Electromagnets  and  Their  Work 
One  type  of  an  electromagnet. 

The  children  had  seen  a  film  showing  a  huge  magnet  picking 
up  scraps  of  metal  and  junk  and  loading  it  on  a  freight  car. 
The  magnet  was  controlled  by  electric  current  and  was  called 
the  electromagnet  and  its  work  was  new. 

How  to  Make  One  Kind : 
No.  1  We  wrapped  insulated  wire  around  a  nail  fifty  times. 

The  ends  of  the  wire  were  connected  to  a  dry  cell.  We 

held  the  nail  near  some  filings  (iron)  and  some  tacks 

and  found  that  the  magnet  did  not  work. 
No.  2  We  connected  the  wire  to  two  dry  cells  and  found  that 

it  would  pick  up  a  number  of  tacks. 
No.  3  We  wrapped  the  iron  nail  with  a  hundred  turns  of  wire 

and  found  that  the  electromagnet  had  more  power. 
No.  4  We  tried  wrapping  a  glass  rod  and  a  piece  of  wood  and 

that  we  had  no  electromagnet. 

Concepts : 

— Two  kinds  of  magnets  are:  The  natural  (permanent) 

and  the  electromagnet. 
— The  electromagnet  must  have  a  complete  circuit  through 

which  an  electric  current  flows. 
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Electromagnets  are  useful  to  man :  They  can  be  made 
strong  and  can  be  cut  off;  lift  objects;  are  important 
parts  of  telephone  and  telegraph  instruments;  can  be 
used  in  doorbells. 

Example  E.  Problem:  How  Plants  Get  Water  From  the  Roots 

These  children  are  performing  an  experiment  to  find  out  how 
plants  "take  in"  water. 

They  put  an  equal  portion  of  red  ink  and  water  in  a  glass. 
Then  they  carefully  took  up  one  of  the  plants  to  save  the  roots 
and  hairs,  and  put  it  in  the  red-ink  water  and  let  it  stay  for 
two  nights.  They  saw  that  the  red  solution  had  gone  up  into 
the  plant,  beginning  through  the  roots. 

That  was  simple,  but  it  was  difficult  enough  for  the  pupils 
in  my  first  and  second  grades. 

They  will  later  call  this  osmosis. 

Example  F.  Problem:  Do  Land  Areas  Heat  and  Cool  More 
Rapidly  Than  Water  Areas? 

Dark  colored  objects  heat  more  rapidly  than  light  colored 
ones — These  cans,  exactly  alike  except  that  one  has  been  paint- 
ed black,  receive  the  same  amount  of  light  and  heat,  yet  the 
black  can  is  10  degrees  warmer  inside.  For  black  and  dark 
colors  absorb  heat  much  faster  than  light  colors.  Fill  the  cans 
with  warm  water  (not  more  than  100°).  Within  an  hour  the 
water  in  the  black  can  will  be  several  degrees  cooler  since  dark 
bodies  give  up  their  heat  much  more  rapidly  than  light  colored 
ones. 
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These  experiments  explain  why  land  areas  heat  up  and  cool 
off  much  more  rapidly  than  water  areas  do.  Water,  because  of 
its  structure,  is  heated  slowly  by  the  sun ;  and  also  gives  off  its 
heat  much  more  slowly,  just  as  the  shiny  can  did  when  filled 
with  warm  water.  Large  bodies  of  water  tend  to  moderate 
temperature  changes  on  nearby  land  areas. 

Example  G.  Problem:  Water  Evaporates  Faster  The  More 
Exposed  It  Is  To  The  Air 

Each  of  three  vessels  contained  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
ink-tinted  water.  They  were  filled  on  Monday  morning  and  left 
alone.  The  lower  picture  shows  them  on  Friday  morning.  The 
children  measured  the  water  and  found  that  more  than  one 
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pint  had  evaporated  from  the  oblong  dish.  They  found  about 
half  pint  gone  from  the  center  vase,  but  only  a  little  from  the 
boiling  flask.  Each  vessel  exposes  the  water  to  a  very  different 
air  surface. 

Water  is  composed  of  molecules  which  are  constantly  in 
motion.  Some  fly  off  into  the  air,  which  we  call  evaporation.  The 
greater  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  the  greater  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  escape  of  water  molecules.  This  explains  in  part 
why  shallow  lakes  and  ponds  often  dry  up  in  times  of  drought, 
while  wells  and  deeper  bodies  of  water  show  little  loss. 

Example  H.  Problem :  How  Does  Water  Change  In  Form  and 
Force  When  It  Freezes? 

Water  expands  when  it  freezes — A  screw-cap  bottle  was 
completely  filled  with  water  and  the  cup  screwed  on  tightly. 
Then  it  was  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice  and  water.  Salt 
was  added  to  lower  the  temperature  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  water  froze  and  broke 
the  bottle. 

Sometimes  the  bursting  bottle  will  break  with  a  loud  report. 
During  winter,  freezing  water  causes  much  damage  to  pipes, 
automobile  radiators,  houses  and  buildings,  and  other  places 
where  water  is  enclosed. 

Example  I.  Problem :  What  Causes  Fog? 

Pour  about  a  half -pint  of  hot  water  into  a  milk  bottle.  Next, 
place  a  large  ice  cube  in  the  mouth  of  the  bottle. 

When  the  cold  air  from  the  ice  cube  meets  the  warm  moisture 
rising  from  the  hot  water,  fog  is  created  by  condensation.  This 
is  how  clouds  are  formed — moist  air  rises  from  the  earth  to 
cooler  air  in  higher  levels.  A  fog  is  really  a  cloud  at  ground 
level. 

Example  J.  Problem:  The  Force  in  Compressed  Air 

The  student  is  well  pleased  with  his  fountain.  He  blew 
through  the  glass  tube  which  was  smaller  at  the  upper  end. 
When  he  stopped  blowing,  the  fountain  began. 

The  air  that  he  blew  into  the  bottle  went  through  the  water. 
The  bottle  could  not  expand  as  the  balloon  did,  which  the  girl 
on  the  right  blew  up.  The  air  was  compressed  in  the  space 
above  the  water  so  tightly  that  when  he  stopped  blowing,  it 
immediately  expanded.  It  pushed  with  more  force  than  the  air 
outside  of  the  bottle. 
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Two  other  children  were  reversing  this  action  by  expanding 
and  driving  out  part  of  the  air  in  the  bottle  with  heat.  While 
the  fire  was  burning  in  the  bottle,  they  placed  the  egg  in  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle.  The  air  outside  the  bottle  forced  the  egg 
into  the  bottle  for  it  had  more  force  than  the  air  left  in  the 
bottle  which  contracts  when  it  is  cooled. 


Example  K.  Problem :  Soil  Erosion 
An  applied  experiment  (activity) . 

Many  of  the  eighth  grade  boys  live  on  farms  and  have  been 
able  to  give  valuable  discussions  and  experiments  on  soil,  es- 
pecially in  farming. 

As  the  unit  progressed,  it  was  found  that  much  of  the  top 
soil  washed  away  in  our  locality  because  of  soil  erosion.  Discus- 
sions showed  that  this  was  especially  true  on  hilly  land  where 
the  proper  method  of  plowing  was  not  used.  One  boy,  who  lives 
on  a  farm,  performed  an  "experiment"  (activity)  which  show- 
ed the  advantages  of  a  special  type  of  plowing  for  hilly  land. 

This  experiment  shows  how  to  plow  land  with  a  gentle  slope 
by  using  terraces.  The  water  then  cannot  run  rapidly  down  hill. 
Much  of  the  water  soaks  into  the  soil  and  is  stored  there  for 
future  use  by  the  plants.  This  information  has  already  been 
used  by  some  of  the  boys  who  have  this  hilly  land.  It  will  be 
meaningful  to  anyone  who  plans  to  farm  on  sloping  land  sides. 


Example  L.  Problem :  To  Prove  That  The  Earth  Acts  As  A 
Magnet 

After  the  children  had  used  a  compass  to  locate  directions 
on  the  school  grounds  and  in  the  classroom,  one  child  said: 
"But  maybe  this  compass  was  made  so  that  it  has  to  point  to- 
ward the  North.  How  do  you  make  a  compass,  anyway  ?" 

They  learned  from  a  science  text  how  to  magnetize  an  ordi- 
nary needle.  "All  you  need  are  a  marked  magnet,  a  steel  needle, 
a  flat  piece  of  cork,  a  knife,  a  dish(  glass  or  china).  Rub  the 
needle  from  the  center  of  a  magnet  towards  one  pole.  Keep 
rubbing.  Do  not  rub  it  back  and  forth.  When  the  needle  is 
magnetized,  test  its  ends  with  the  S  pole  of  the  magnet.  The 
N  pole  of  the  needle  will  be  attracted  by  the  S  pole  of  the  mag- 
net. Cut  a  tiny  groove  across  the  cork  for  the  needle.  Now 
float  the  cork  and  needle.  Be  sure  it  does  not  touch  the  sides  of 
the  dish  and  be  sure  there  are  no  magnets  nor  magnetic  ma- 
terials near  the  dish.  The  N  pole  of  the  needle  will  point  to- 
wards the  earth's  magnetic  pole  in  the  north.  The  S  pole  of  the 
needle  will  point  towards  the  earth's  magnetic  pole  in  the 
south."1 

Texts  and  diagrams  led  them  to  put  the  newly  magnetized 
needle  through  a  thin  cork  and  to  float  it  in  a  dish  of  water. 
This  done,  they  saw  that  their  own  compass,  the  needle,  pointed 
North  and  South  as  did  the  commercially  bought  one. 

Example  M.  Topic :  Fire  Needs  Air 

To  prove  that  fire  needs  air  we  used  four  jars  of  different 
sizes  and  four  candles.  We  lighted  the  candles  and  placed  them 
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under  the  jars.  We  found  that  the  candles  in  the  largest  jar 
burned  longest,  but  that  each  would  go  out  in  time.  The  more 
oxygen  (air)  in  the  air  the  longer  fire  will  burn. 

Example  N.  Problem :  The  Forces  of  Air  in  Air  Flight 

Our  experiments  were  performed  following  the  discussions 
by  the  class  on  "The  Forces  of  Air  in  Air  Flight."  The  discus- 
sions were  on :  The  weight  and  forms  of  objects  which  affect 
flight  through  the  air ;  air  is  a  substance ;  and  air  exerts  force. 

To  illustrate  air  pressure  on  a  given  surface,  a  glass  was 
filled  with  water.  A  piece  of  cardboard  was  placed  over  the  top 
of  the  glass.  When  the  glass  was  held  upside  down,  the  card- 
board continued  to  hold  to  the  glass.  This  demonstrated  that 
air  exerted  a  greater  force  on  the  cardboard  than  did  the  water. 

To  show  that  air  is  a  real  substance,  one  of  the  gases,  that 
is  a  component  of  air,  was  prepared.  This  gas  was  oxygen.  The 
apparatus  was  set  up  with  a  gas  generator  and  collecting 
bottles.  Manganese  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate  were  placed 
in  the  generator  and  heated.  Oxygen  was  collected  in  the  bot- 
tles. As  the  gas  was  rapidly  given  off,  the  water  in  the  jar 
began  to  recede.  The  pupils  were  then  able  to  see  that  some  real 
substance  was  forcing  the  water  from  the  jar.  The  bottle  was 
then  placed  neck  down  in  a  large  beaker  of  water.  Since  the 
water  failed  to  rise  in  the  jar,  it  was  proven  that  there  was 
some  substance  keeping  the  water  out. 
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Example  0.  Problem :  The  Importance  of  Calcium  Carbonates 
in  Our  Lives 

In  studying  the  importance  of  calcium  carbonate  in  our  lives, 
a  group  of  sixth-grade  pupils  tested  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  pearl 

button  and  a  piece  of  bone.  They  dropped  them  into  hot  vinegar. 

If  a  substance  contains  calcium  carbonate,  bubbles  of  carbon 

dioxide  will  be  given  off. 

On  the  table  there  is  an  uncooked,  unbroken  egg  which  has 
been  left  in  strong  vinegar  overnight.  Since  vinegar  is  an  acid 
(acetic),  the  shell  of  the  egg  has  become  soft  because  the 
calcium  carbonate  in  it  has  reacted  with  this  weak  acid  just  as 
the  H  CI  reacted  with  the  other  substances  containing  this 
compound. 

Experiment 
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CONSTRUCTING  AND  MANIPULATING 

The  desire  that  the  young  child  has  to  manipulate  and  construct 
with  his  toys  may  show  itself  in  the  later  grades  also  if  he  is 
given  the  chance.  He  may  like  to  make,  to  tear  apart,  to  try  out, 
to  rebuild.  That  is  an  urge  that  we  can  use  in  the  teaching  of 
science. 


Children  grow  through  manipulating  and 
constructing  when  the  project  is  an  aid  in 
developing  a  topic  and  is  extending  an  inter- 
est. 


A  fifth  grade  group  in  studying  "Causes  and  effects  of  changes 
in  the  earth's  surface"  made  a  volcano.  The  exactness  which  was 
required  to  make  it  work  was  one  evidence  of  a  science  principle 
in  experiments.  A  seventh  grade  made  a  filter  system  for  their 
water.  It  worked.  An  eighth  group  in  a  unit  on  "Our  Uses  of 
Electricity"  rewired,  remade  and  constructed  anew  the  items 
described  in  the  activities  on  p.  —  of  this  bulletin. 

While  construction  work  is  good  and  has  a  place,  we  must  be 
cautious  one  one  point. 


A  series  of  individual  or  group  "making" 
projects  do  not  constitute  a  science  program. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  ways  the  child  learns 
by  doing. 


Children  can  do  the  following  and  other  typical  ones  as  the  need 
arises : 

For  illustration : 

In  a  first  grade,  they  can : 

— Make  animal  boxes  that  fulfill  the  requirements  for  a  good 
home. 

— Construct  a  train  and  make  it  "work." 

— Construct  a  lever  to  find  its  uses  first  hand. 
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 Manipulate  plants  to  find  out  conditions  that  help  them  to  stay 

green. 

In  a  second  grade,  they  can : 

— Manipulate  objects  to  see  which  object  has  more  air  pushing 
against  it — a  penny  or  a  sheet  of  paper  that  falls  a  distance  to 
the  floor.1 

— Make  a  needed  insect  net  from  an  old  coat  hanger  and  a  bag.2 
In  a  third  grade,  they  can : 

— Make  a  feeding  station  outside  their  window  for  the  Juncoes 
(snow  birds)  that  need  food  when  they  come  in  the  winter.3 
— Manipulate  the  thermometer  and  record  temperature.4 

In  a  fourth  grade,  they  can : 

— Make  an  electromagnet  with  a  nail,  some  doorbell  wire  and  a 
dry  cell.1 

— Manipulate  the  film-strip  machine  to  see  a  picture  of  the  moon. 
— Construct  simple  rain  gauge ;  bottle  barometer.2 

In  grade  five,  they  can : 

— Make  a  compass. 

"All  you  need  are  a  marked  magnet,  a  steel  needle,  a  flat  piece 
of  cork,  and  a  dish  of  water.  Be  sure  that  the  dish  is  made  of 
glass  or  china.  A  compass  will  not  swing  around  freely  in  an 
iron  pan.  "3 

— Show  that  air  can  expand  when  it  becomes  warmer  by  manipu- 
lating an  old  (wrinkled)  full  balloon  over  a  warm  radiator.4 

In  grade  six,  they  can : 

— Make  the  sun's  family  to  scale.5 

— Show  that  sound  is  produced  in  many  ways.6 

— Construct  a  calories  chart  of  foods  grown  in  the  community  or 

sold  in  a  local  grocery  store. 
In  grade  seven,  they  can : 
— Construct  an  aquarium  and  a  vivarium.7 

— Extract  chlorophyll  from  spinach  leaves.8  (Place  a  spinach 
leaf  in  a  test  tube,  cover  with  70  per  cent  alcohol,  place  the 
tube  in  a  beaker  of  boiling  water,  allow  it  to  stand  for  several 
hours,  note  the  pale  leaf  and  extracted  chlorophyll. 

— Construct  a  barometer.9 

In  grade  eight,  they  can : 

— Manipulate  simple  engines. 

— Make  or  assemble  the  parts  of  an  airplane. 

— Manipulate  the  chemicals  (non-poisonous)  that  destroy  harm- 
ful chewing  and  sucking  insects.10 
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When  the  construction  helps  to  solve  the 
problem  underway,  it  is  helpful.  Any  project 
or  activity  which  is  done  especially  for  an 
exhibit  or  a  fair  does  not  warrant  the  child's 
time. 


Examples  of  Constructing  and  Manipulating  Experience  as  Aids 
to  Learning. 

Example  A.  Problem :  Growing  and  Caring  For  Plants  In  Our 
School  Garden 

We  talked  together  about  things  we  needed  for  our  school 
garden.  Rich  dirt,  bricks  for  a  border,  flower  seeds  and  vege- 
table seed  or  plants.  The  children  spaded  and  dug  the  ground ; 
they  found  bricks  and  laid  a  border.  They  brought  rich  dirt  and 
fertilizer  in  bags  and  boxes  from  home. 

They  wanted  to  eat  as  well  as  to  look  at  the  garden,  so  we 
planned  to  grow  winter  spinach  and  lettuce  in  outdoor  beds. 
They  kept  a  chart  record  of  the  things  planted;  how  long  it 
took  them  to  come  up ;  and  what  happened  to  them. 
Now  spring  has  come.  The  lettuce  is  large  enough  to  eat.  We 
picked  it  and  made  lettuce  sandwiches  for  our  mid-morning 
lunch  last  Wednesday.  We  will  let  our  spinach  grow  a  little 
longer. 

Example  B.  Problem:  What  Do  Weather  Instruments  Tell 
Us? 

In  the  problem,  "What  Do  Weather  Instruments  Tell  Us," 
the  class  of  fifth  and  sixth  graders  read  that  air  pressure  is 
measured  by  a  barometer.  "A  barometer?"  someone  asked. 
Descriptions  were  read  of  different  kinds.  We  saw  one  in  the 
high  school  science  department.  In  one  book  we  found  sugges- 
tions for  making  a  barometer  which  started  us  on  other  "home 
made"  weather  instruments. 

For  the  "milk  bottle  barometer"  we  need  a  bottle  with  a 
piece  of  balloon  tied  over  the  top,  and  a  drinking  straw  glued 
to  the  piece  of  balloon.  As  air  in  the  room  is  warmed,  the  straw 
moves  up  and  down.  We  marked  its  position  on  a  chart. 

A  "water  barometer"  was  made  by  using  a  bottle  and  a  jar, 
filling  each  one  about  two-thirds  full  of  water.  As  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  room  varies,  the  water  level  in  the  bottle  varies. 

The  anemometer  was  made  from  a  small  rubber  ball  cut  in 


half,  a  coat  hanger,  fishing  cork,  and  a  syrup  bottle  with  sand 
in  it. 

The  wind  vane  or  weathervane  was  made  of  cardboard,  a 
bottle  with  sand  in  it,  a  coat  hanger,  and  a  cork. 

To  make  the  "rain  gauge"  we  used  a  one  pound  coffee  can 
with  a  ruler  glued  upright  to  the  inside  of  the  can. 

We  found  in  another  text  that  a  "humidity  barometer"  can 
be  made  from  paper  treated  with  a  chemical  that  is  sensitive 
to  moisture. 

In  a  solution  of  cobalt  chloride  (1  spoonful  to  a  half  glass  of 
water)  dip  pink  crepe  paper ;  let  this  dry  and  dip  it  a  second 
time.  Then  after  it  has  dried,  cut  it  into  strips.  Fasten  out- 
doors in  a  sheltered  spot  so  that  outside  air  would  reach  it 
but  not  storms. 

When  the  humidity  is  low  (the  air  dry)  the  paper  will  be 
blue;  but  when  the  humidity  is  high  the  paper  will  be  pink. 
When  the  paper  is  pink  the  children  know  that  moisture  is 
collecting  in  the  air  and  that  precipitation  might  follow.  When 
it  is  blue,  fair  weather  might  be  predicted. 
Our  Room  Weather  Predictions  Chart:  (Not  Perfect) 


1.  Temperature — 

2.  Barometer — 

3.  Winds— 


4.  Humidity — 

5.  Condition  of  Sky — 

6.  Precipitation — 


Example  C.  Problem:  How  To  Make  Simple  Electrical  Re- 
pairs in  the  Home? 

Several  children  felt  the  need  to  know  something  about  how 
to  make  simple  electrical  repairs  in  the  home.  They  learned  by 
doing  these  things  in  the  classroom :  How  to  repair  light  soc- 
kets, splice  wires,  and  repair  electric  cords.  Each  child  ex- 
plained the  steps  he  followed  in  his  construction. 

One  child  explained  the  repair  of  an  electric  cord  as  follows : 
'This  cord  was  worn  out.  I  removed  just  enough  of  the 
covering  so  that  no  frayed  ends  were  left.  I  wound  each  wire 
separately  with  friction  tape.  Let  the  tape  overlap.  Then  I 
held  the  two  wires  together  and  wrapped  them  with  the 
tape." 

Example  D.  Topic :  Self-Testing  Device,  by  the  Children 
Question  and  answers  board. 

To  make  a  question  and  answer  board,  you  need  one  piece 
of  plywood  12  x  12  x  Vi  inches,  and  another  piece  of  plywood 
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12  x  4V2  x  Va  inches,  12  stove  bolts  with  taps,  one  Dry  Cell 
Battery  and  about  112  feet  of  wire.  First  nail  the  top  to  the 
front. 

Next  drill  six  holes  on  either  side,  then  put  the  stove  bolts 
in  the  holes.  Then  drill  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  board  and 
put  the  flashlight  bulb  in  it  and  conect  it  with  a  wire  from 
the  battery.  Put  a  wire  from  each  bolt  that  asks  a  question 
to  the  one  that  gives  the  answer.  When  you  touch  these  bolts 
with  the  two  wires  connected  to  the  battery  the  light  will 
come  on. 

You  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  this  game.  You  may  use  any 
questions  that  you  wish,  and  you  may  change  them  as  often 
as  you  wish. 

Example  E.  Problem:  How  To  Care  For  Animals  and  Plant 
Life  At  School 

Making  and  caring  for  a  vivarium  was  serious  business  to 
the  seventh  grade  class. 

They  used  an  old  aquarium,  put  sand  at  the  bottom,  rich  dirt 
next,  then  moss.  They  planted  small  pieces  of  woods  fern,  three 

Making  the  containers,  balancing  the  life  and  caring  for  and 
observing  "what  happens"  in  a  part  of  science.  This 
activity  should  not  be  repeated  grade  to  grade 
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kinds  of  begonias,  an  African  violet,  and  a  long  stemmed  red 
rose  cutting.  They  grew  rapidly  and  the  violet  and  begonias 
bloomed  beautifully.  The  begonias  grew  so  rapidly  that  we  had 
to  take  them  out  three  times  and  replace  them  with  smaller 
cuttings. 

Two  salamanders  were  added.  One  died.  The  other  one  stayed 
hidden  most  of  the  time  but  he  was  alive  because  he  ate  the 
worms  and  liver  left  for  him.  During  that  time  they  engaged 
in  much  "salamander  talk"  and  readings. 

The  children  took  account  of  the  small  amount  of  water  they 
put  into  the  vivarium,  and  the  great  amount  of  "rain"  or  mois- 
ture that  collected  on  the  top.  The  "rain"  has  caused  many 
questions,  too. 

Example  G.  Problem :  Making  A  Solar  System  Model 

The  materials  used  were  simple,  and  the  cost  was  negligible. 
One  strong  arm-piece  was  used  to  extend  the  whole  system 
out  from  the  wall  about  two  feet.  Each  planet  was  suspended 
from  an  independent  radius  which  made  it  possible  for  each 
one  to  move  in  its  own  orbit.  These  radii  were  merely  thin 
strips  of  wood  cut  in  varying  lengths  and  mounted  on  a  circu- 
lar, wooden  base  (5  inches  in  diameter  x  V2  inch  thick) .  These 
were  anchored  to  the  base  by  running  a  slender  bolt  through 
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the  base  and  through  each  and  every  one  of  the  radii.  The  sun 
was  symbolized  by  a  large  yellow  balloon ;  the  planets,  by  rub- 
ber balls  secured  at  the  dime  store.  The  construction  can  be 
done  for  two  or  three  dollars. 


OBSERVING 

The  use  of  our  natural  tendency  to  observe  is  one  of  the  ways 
that  we  help  ourselves  "to  grow  and  know."  To  the  teacher  that 
tendency  may  be  used  as  a  technique  of  learning ;  but  to  the  child 
it  is  mainly  a  happy  experience. 

There  are  levels  in  observing.  Through  one  we  see, 

1.  how  things  look. 

2.  how  they  act. 

In  a  higher  level  we  see  and  are  concerned  with  what  takes 
place,  as  in  plants,  animals  and  "things"  that  relate  to 

1.  change  and 

2.  interdependence 
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Children  need  a  lot  of  help  in  seeing  change 
and  interdependence. 


The  teacher's  belief  in  the  values  to  children  of  observations 
and  interpretations  sets  the  stage  for  what  goes  on  as  they  live 
and  work  together. 

A  teacher  of  a  second  grade  group  remarked  that  if  children 
are  going  to  observe,  they  need  to  live  in  a  "lush"  classroom  en- 
vironment of  new  plants,  of  animals  that  are  alive  and  other 
"things"  vital  to  them.  She  had  been  watching  the  children  stand 
on  tiptoe  to  see  everything  in  their  classroom.  She  had  listened  as 
they  talked.  She  went  farther  and  offered  three  cautions:  The 
"lushness"  must  be  NEW,  ALIVE  and  VITAL  at  that  time. 


A  problem  study  that  deals  mainly  with  iden- 
tification of  the  things  observed  is  inade- 
quate. 


Identification  An  eighth  grade  who  studied  minerals,  rocks, 
and  some  specimens  with  semi-precious  stones, 
yes,  all  they  could  find  in  their  locality,  did  not  stop  with  identi- 
fication. They  used  books ;  they  got  help  from  the  teacher.  They 
did  not  stop  there.  For  example,  they  found  out  the  change  that 
man  made  in  the  common  minerals  of  feldspar,  mica,  kaolin  and 
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quartz.  They  found  out  how  it  is  produced,  where  and  how  it  is 
used.  They  had  the  real  product  showing  its  use.  They  grew  in 
their  understanding  and  use  of  the  word  "function." 


The  function  is  more  important  than  iden- 
tification. 


The  identification  of  a  great  number  of  things  is  not  necessary ; 
it  is  not  even  desirable.  To  identify  fifty  trees,  or  as  many  sea- 
shells,  or  many  birds'  nests  or  kinds  of  butterflies  is  a  waste  of 
time.  With  more  than  400,000  insects  in  the  world  and  the  mass 
of  plants,  animals,  rocks  and  minerals,  one  makes  slow  progress 
by  the  study  of  a  single  topic. 

The  child  does  need  to  know  and  identify  those  insects  or  bugs, 
for  example,  that  are  hostile  to  his  plants  and  animals,  such  as : 

1.  the  worm  on  the  tobacco  plant 
2.  insects  on  the  tomato  vines 

3.  an  ant  colony  that  runs  to  his  house 
4.  mosquito  larvae,  wherever  it  is 

And  the  teacher  would  plan  for  the  child  to  have  "firsthand" 
experiences  in  observing: 
— the  weathering  of  rocks 
— erosion  of  soil  near  him 
— frog  eggs  in  a  pond 
— rocks  and  minerals  in  his  locality 


These  are  types  he  wants  to  be  concerned 
about. 


Through  observations  the  child  gets  to  know : 

1.  Some  identification  (how  they  look)  but  not  enough  to  get 
"bogged  down"  in  that  one  activity. 

2.  Some  behavior  (how  they  act)  of  plants,  animals  and  "things," 
and  to  be  aware  of  some  causes  and  effects. 

3.  Some  change  in  plants,  and  animal  life ;  in  physical  conditions 
and  chemical  ways. 

4.  The  interdependence  of  plant,  animal,  and  human  lives. 

5.  Through  the  best  means  available, — the  conditions  beyond  the 
earth. 


Purposeful  observation  is  a  powerful  tool  in  interpreting 
conditions  about  us 

6.  How  "man"  in  his  own  locality  controls  his  environment 
— such  as  water  power,  minerals,  and  soil. 

7.  Others  that  the  children  will  tell  about. 


To  be  aware  of  change  and  interdependence 
is  very  important  in  interpreting  the  things 
of  nature  about  us. 


Chemical  Change. 

Teachers  have  found  that  it  is  better  for  children  to  leave  the 
work  in  elements,  compounds  and  chemical  change  to  the  upper 
elementary  school.  It  is  little  value  for  the  smaller  children  and 
middle  grades,  to  "play  with"  this  material.  For  them  it  is  a 
spectacular  type  of  activity.  The  children  can  find  out  what  ele- 
ments are.  They  can  find  some  of  them — especially  iron — most 
anywhere.  They  can  study  their  uses.  They  can  observe  examples 
of  change,  as  Observing  Chemical  Change. 

"Fill  a  test  tube  about  one-fourth  ful  of  sugar.  Heat  the  sugar 
and  see  what  happens.  After  the  white  sugar  has  turned  black,  let 
it  cool  and  taste  it.  It  will  no  longer  taste  sweet.  A  chemical 
change  has  taken  place  and  a  new  material  has  been  formed."1 

"Pour  vinegar  on  some  baking  soda  and  observe  what  hapens. 
Hold  a  match  over  the  bubbles.  (Producing  carbon  dioxide)"2 
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Illustrations  of  chemical  change  should  be 
used  only  tvhen  it  is  needed  as  a  part  of  a 
solution  to  a  problem  undertaken  by  the 
group.  Experiments  are  made  to  help  evolve 
principles  and  generalizations. 


Examples  of  Careful  Observation  and  Interpretation  in  Problem- 
solving. 

Example  A.  Problem :  Showing  Early  Root  and  Leaf  Growth 
in  Plants 

1.  It  was  easy  to  observe  the  leaf  growth  on  tomato  plants 
which  had  grown  from  seeds,  then  replanted  in  individual 
containers. 

2.  Grass  seeds  were  sprinkled  on  a  wet  bath  sponge,  placed 
in  a  fish  bowl  containing  water,  and  covered  with  a  glass 
plate.  The  cover  was  removed  when  the  tiny  grass  blades 
appeared. 

3.  A  glass  jar  was  lined  with  a  wet  paper  towel  and  a  small 
amount  of  water  kept  in  the  jar.  Bean  seeds  were  placed 
between  the  paper  and  the  jar.  It  was  then  easy  to  observe 
both  root  and  leaf  growth. 


...  ' 
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4.  One  side  of  a  wooden  box  was  replaced  with  glass.  The  box 
was  filled  with  rich  soil  and  a  variety  of  seeds  planted  near 
the  glass  so  that  both  root  and  stem  growth  could  be  ob- 
served. 

5.  A  sweet  potato  and  a  carrot  both  produced  lovely  plants 
when  placed  in  water. 

6.  An  onion  sprouted  in  a  glass  of  water  with  pebbles  to  hold 
it  in  place. 

7.  New  plants  were  started  from  the  leaves  of  the  African 
violet  by  placing  them  in  damp  sand  and  keeping  them 
moist. 

Some  conclusions  were : 

1.  Plants  reproduce  their  own  kind  by  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
cuttings. 

2.  Green  plants  must  have  sunlight  to  make  their  food 
from  the  air  and  from  the  earth. 

Example  B.  Problem :  How  is  a  Balance  Of  Oxygen  Maintain- 
ed For  Fish  ? 

Fish  and  two  aquariums  were  brought  to  the  classroom. 
Several  fish  were  placed  in  the  aquarium  containing  marine 
vegetation ;  other  fish  were  placed  in  the  aquarium  which  con- 
tained only  water.  The  children  observed  that  the  fish  placed 
in  the  water  without  plants  died  and  that  the  fish  placed  in  the 
water  with  the  plants  lived.  Generalization:  Green  plants 
maintain  a  balance  of  oxygen  for  aquatic  animals. 

Example  C.  Problem :  To  Find  Out  More  About  the  Formation 
of  the  Earth  By  A  Study  of  Rock  Formations 
Collecting  specimens,  discussion,  using  authorities. 

In  the  unit  on  the  structure  of  the  earth,  the  class  used  and 
added  to  the  otherwise  large  collections  of  rock  formations. 
They  classified  them  according  to  types.  Some  of  these  were 
found  on  the  school  campus.  Some  private  collections  and 
some  individual  week-end  excursions  swelled  the  samples. 
The  ways  of  working  were : 

1.  examining  the  new  samples. 

2.  going  to  sources  for  information. 

3.  adding  the  best  ones  to  our  collection. 

4.  holding  class  discussions  on  the  new  information  on  the 
subject. 

5.  using  films. 

This  unit  expanded  into  studies  of  the  formation  of  moun- 
tains, of  erosion,  of  conservation,  of  volcanoes,  and  of  the 


period  of  the  earth's  growth.  Such  a  unit  really  never  ends, 
that  is,  if  some  interest  in  it  lives  on. 

Example  D.  Problem:  How  Do  Frogs  Develop? 

We  set  up  a  simple  aquarium  in  the  school  room.  We  got  frog 
eggs  and  some  plants  from  a  nearby  pond.  With  naked  eye  and 
with  lenses  we  observed  the  embryos  within  the  eggs  by  spoon- 
ing out  the  eggs  daily  onto  glass  slides  and  observing  changes. 

One  Monday  we  discovered  several  tiny  tadpoles  swimming 
about  in  the  aquarium.  There  they  were,  but  no  one  had  seen 
them  emerge  from  the  eggs.  Next  day  there  were  more  lively 
tadpoles  and  fewer  embryos. 

Now  we  are  watching  tadpoles  grow.  We  are  finding  that 
there  must  be  proper  balance  between  animal  life  and  plant 
life.  More  questions  came  crowding.  Books,  authorities,  and 
further  observations  will  furnish  answers.  What  do  tadpoles 
eat?  How  long  will  they  be  tadpoles?  How  do  they  breathe? 
What  changes  does  a  tadpole  undergo  to  become  a  frog  ?  What 
do  frogs  eat?  How  do  they  get  their  food?  Can  frogs  live  in  an 
aquarium?  Why  not?  What  is  an  amphibious  animal?  What 
changes  can  be  seen  from  month  to  month  ? 

Some  frogs  require  two  or  three  years  to  complete  their 
change,  most  of  them  change  within  a  year. 

References. 

1.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Elementary  School  Science  and  How  To 
Teach  It.  Dryden  Press.  N.  Y.  1951.  p.  344. 

2.  Ibid. 


COLLECTING 

Children  collect: 

.  in  response  to  a  need  or  suggestion. 

.  because  many  seem  to  have  natural  instinct  for  this  type  of 
activity. 

Through  teacher-pupil  planning  the  children  can  find  locally 
much  of  the  material  and  the  specimens  that  they  need.  The  pur- 
poses of  their  collections  should  be  very  clear.  They  need  to  plan 
towards  what  to  bring,  who  will  do  it,  why,  and  how  much  of  each 
item. 

When  it  is  decided  by  the  groups,  or  when  the  teacher  says  "we 
need"  or  "please  bring,"  some  children  come  laden.  They  bring 
books,  pictures,  specimens,  experiment  materials,  enough  to  cover 
shelves,  tables  and  work  spaces.  And  that  is  good  to  a  degree.  But 
when  a  child  makes  a  collection  for  a  special  purpose,  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  his  contribution  will  be  considered.  If  "col- 
lecting" is  well  planned,  it  is  an  excellent  experience  in  sharing, 
in  any  grade. 


Plans  for  collecting  materials  and  plans  for 
using  them  help  to  insure  more  effective 
use  of  the  materials  collected. 


The  teacher  and  children  will  know  through  planning,  the  types 
of  materials  the  children  can  bring ;  the  teacher  will  know  which 
ones  she  must  have  available.  If  iron  filings  will  be  needed  and 
they  are  miles  away,  the  school  would  need  to  have  them  there  in 
advance. 

1.  The  children  can  collect  certain  materials. 

2.  The  teacher  must  know  in  advance  what  she  needs. 

3.  The  school  should  have  a  basic  supply  of  unattainable  items 
on  hand. 

Collecting  and  ownership  motivate  boys  and  girls  to  bring 
many  things  to  school.  The  teachers  cannot  direct  the  science 
program  around  and  "out  of"  this  "mass"  of  casual  collections. 
But  they  can  have  plan  for  using  them — a  table  to  put  them  on, 
science  resource  books,  and  pamphlets  and  free  use  of  science 
books,  and  a  little  time  to  talk  about  one  when  a  child  just  cannot 
wait  any  longer  to  tell  his  story ;  the  upper  grades  may  call  this 
a  report. 
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A  fifth  grade  group  had  made  this  plan.  The  specimens  (ob- 
jects) brought  in,  which  were  not  directly  on  an  on-going  prob- 
lem, were  put  in  a  "mystery"  box.  When  the  child,  or  other  ones 
were  ready  to  tell  about  it,  it  was  put  on  display.  That  did  not 
take  the  place  of  a  regular  problem  going  on.  It  supplemented 
other  activities. 

If  a  classroom  group  has  been  burdened  with  a  mass  of  sea- 
shells,  old  birds'  nests,  large  boxes  of  growing  plants,  mounted 
butterflies,  and  a  conglomerate  of  any  other  materials  not  needed 
in  the  solution  of  an  immediate  problem,  they  could  well  evaluate 
together  to  consider  (1)  what  is  its  use  (2)  how  to  dispose  of 
the  useless. 


A  mass  of  dead  objects,  or  dust  laden  spec- 
imens take  space  and  hamper  the  children's 
progress  in  science.  It  gives  them  a  miscon- 
ception of  what  "vital"  collections  are. 


A  Caution     Seasonal  collections,  such  as  seeds  in  autumn,  but- 
on  terflies  in  the  spring,  birds'  nests  in  the  winter  and 

Seasonal      seashells  following  vacation,  may  retard  real  science 
Study        study  and  work.  For  example,  if  children  study 
and         "How  seeds  are  scattered,"  in  one  grade,  (it  is  usu- 
Repetition     ally  about  grade  three),  and  make  collections  of 
them,  it  is  a  waste  of  their  time  to  do  the  same  type 
of  thing  in  the  other  grades.  If  seeds,  for  example,  are  studied  in 
a  higher  grade,  the  content  should  be  on  a  higher  level.  In  the 
upper  grades  children  may  study  "ways  in  which  seeds  are  test- 
ed in  our  State  laboratory,"  as  an  aid  to  all  persons  who  use  seeds. 

Example  A.  Problem :  The  Making  of  Paper  and  Its  Uses 

During  our  unit  on  paper  making,  the  children  collected 
types  of  materials  that  man  had  used  to  preserve  records  be- 
fore paper  was  invented.  They  collected  stones,  sharp  sticks, 
the  hammer  and  chisel  to  represent  the  cave  man ;  clay  tablets 
for  the  Babylonians ;  silk  for  the  Chinese ;  and  cotton  and  linen 
rags  for  the  Arabs.  Others  were :  Bones,  leaves  of  trees,  pieces 
of  bark,  leather,  metal,  and  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax. 

Later  in  the  study  they  made  other  collections  to  show  the 
different  materials  used  today  to  make  paper.  They  secured  flax 
from  California,  linen  rags,  old  newspapers,  straw,  cornstalks 
and  grass.  Among  the  woods  collected  were  the  spruce,  fir, 
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pine,  cedar,  elm,  beech,  poplar,  chestnut,  cherry,  and  oak.  Clay, 
rosin,  dyes,  and  starch  were  secured,  since  they  are  used  in 
paper  making. 

The  last  collection  was  a  group  of  paper-made  items  that  are 
important  in  our  everyday  lives.  These  included  writing  papers, 
printing  paper,  newsprint,  absorbent  papers,  pasteboard,  tis- 
sues, building  papers,  wrapping  papers,  paper  bags,  paper  cups, 
plates,  spoons  and  others  too  numerous  to  list. 

They  enjoyed  the  story  of  early  man  watching  the  hornet 
chew  the  wood  into  pulp  and  spread  the  pulp  in  a  thin  layer  to 
dry. 

Example  B.  Problem :  Making  Way  For  An  Ant  Colony  in  Our 
Room 

The  group  was  studying  insects  in  our  gardens,  and  about 
us,  when  the  ant  colony  idea  came  out.  Everyone  agreed  that  an 
ant  colony  could  be  found  nearby,  but  necessary  equipment  for 
bringing  and  keeping  ants  in  the  classroom  had  to  be  found. 

A  rectangular  box,  9  inches  wide,  16  inches  high  and  li/2 
inches  deep,  was  made.  A  strip  of  molding  was  attached  to  the 
front  of  the  box  for  a  feeding  trough.  Legs  IV2  inches  long 
were  placed  at  each  corner  and  the  box  was  put  in  a  tray  which 
had  1  inch  of  water  in  it. 
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The  class  group  found  a  hill  in  which  the  colony  seemed  to 
be  very  busy  at  work.  They  were  careful  to  get  eggs  as  well  as 
ants.  Dirt,  ants  and  eggs  were  put  in  the  box  which  was  then 
covered  with  glass  and  black  paper.  Food  was  placed  in  the 
trough.  Several  days  passed.  We  lifted  the  black  paper  and 
found,  by  looking  through  the  glass,  that  the  ants  were  very 
busy  building  their  rooms,  tunnels,  and  setting  up  housekeep- 
ing anew  in  their  new  home  in  our  classroom. 

Example  C.  Problem :  Seeds  About  Us,  How  They  Travel 

The  pupils  brought  in  a  great  many  milk  weed  pods  those 
fall  days.  They  found  the  plumes  on  the  seeds  and  blew  some  of 
them  to  see  how  they  traveled  in  the  wind. 

They  began  bringing  many  kinds  of  seeds  to  identify  and 
also  to  see  how  they  traveled.  Interest  in  collecting,  reading,  and 
discussing  seeds  was  high.  They  used  nature  handbooks,  the 
encyclopedia,  many  science  texts  and  many  library  books  for 
pictures  and  information.  Some  pupils  made  drawings  to  illu- 
strate some  of  the  ways  seeds  travel.  But  best  of  all  were  the 
seeds  themselves. 

Caption:  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  what  is  done  to 
vitalize  teaching.  Animals  in  a  room,  an  aquarium,  rock  and 
soil  collections  or  growing  plants  may  not  indicate  science 
teaching.  Science  is  evolved  when  there  is  interpretation  in 
terms  of  universal  principles.1 

1.  Craig,  Gerald  S.  Science  For  the  Elementary  School  Teacher. 
Ginn.  1947. 


CONSULTING  AUTHORITIES 

Do  you  ever  invite  an  authority  to  come  to  your  classroom  ? 
Do  you  go  to  visit  an  "authority  in  his  work?" 

Science  We  consider  that  science  authorities  have  used  a  lot 
Authorities   of  time,  effort  and  intelligence  in  studying  a  subject. 

Some  of  them  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  research 
work,  trying  to  find  out  more  and  more  for  us.  Some  who  have 
not  done  research  themselves  know  what  others  have  done.  Some 
scientists  have  written  books;  some  have  not.  No  real  science 
authority  claims  to  know  everything. 


We  consult  authorities  because  of  their 
knowledge  on  what  we  want  to  know. 
We  should  respect  them. 


Suppositions    Children  like  to  give  their  own  opinion  and  beliefs. 

and  like  to  express  an  assumption  that  seems  likely  to 

Hypotheses    them  to  be  a  true  explanation  of  things.  Some 
teachers  often  use  that  technique.  Children  need 
to  be  asked  more  often,  "What  do  you  think — was  the  cause,  the 
effect,  or  what  will  happen?" 


The  child's  reasoning  should  be  respected. 
Never  laugh  at  him. 


There  are  certain  types  of  answers  that  children  can  find  for 
themselves. 

"How  fast  do  you  think  the  plant  will  grow?"  (Measure  one.) 
"How  do  you  think  aphid  type  insects  get  their  food?"  (Observe 
this  type.) 

"How  do  you  think  we  can  destroy  household  pests,  chewing 

and  sucking  insects?"  (Search  for  facts  in  texts.) 
For  other  types  of  answers,  children  must  go  to  authorities : 
"How  far  is  it  to  the  moon?" 

"How  does  a  green  plant  produce  food?"  (Scientists  do  not 
know  yet.) 

"What  do  the  microscopic  organisms  that  live  on  the  skin  rath- 
er than  the  body  look  like — such  as:  ring-worm,  athlete's 
foot,  impetigo,  boils?"  (Consult  books,  slides  and  pictures 
made  by  authorities.) 
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There  is  a  place  for  children's  hypotheses. 
There  are  questions  that  we  must  look  to 
scientists  to  answer  for  us. 
We  save  children's  time  when  we  know  one 
from  the  other. 


Using       A  person  may  not  be  an  expert  in  science  but  by  his 
Local        interests,  experience,  work,  study  and  travel  he 
Authorities    knows  a  great  deal  that  the  classroom  group  wants 

to  know.  So  they  invite  him. 
— The  father  of  a  fifth  grade  boy  came  to  the  classroom  to  tell 
them  "all  I  know,"  he  said,  about  his  own  irrigation  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  Columbia  River  Plateau  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

— A  supervisor  in  a  textile  plant  explained  to  a  small  group  of 

boys  and  girls  some  of  the  processes  used  to  make  rayon  goods. 

The  group,  in  turn,  reported  to  the  class. 
— A  seventh  grade  group  made  a  special  investigation  of  "dacron" 

the  first  week  the  first  bale  was  manufactured  in  their  city. 

The  local  authorities  were  the  fathers  who  worked  in  the  plant. 
— A  sixth  grade  group  went  to  see  "firsthand"  how  thread  was 

made. 

— Some  observance  of  radioactive  and  florescent  minerals  was  a 
very  real  experience  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  group  who 
add  to  their  school's  rock  and  mineral  collection  each  year. 

They  visited  Mr.  's  collection  in  the  village,  saw 

his  luminous  dark  room  and  "drank  in"  what  he  had  to  say. 

— A  good  farmer,  who  had  both  training  and  practice,  came  to 
school  to  talk  to  a  third  grade  on  how  he  "saves  and  builds" 
the  soil. 

— Many  grades  visited  a  furniture  making  factory  to  see  a  movie 
"from  tree  to  chair"  and  to  see  the  uses  made  of  wood. 

Forces 

in        What  better  authorities  can  there  be  than : 
Nature 

.  to  see  a  chick  break  through  its  shell? 

.  to  watch  the  bursting  seed  as  it  swells  and  grows  ? 

.  to  see  the  power  of  water  at  work? 

.  to  see  chemical  changes  demonstrated  by  man  ? 

.  to  watch  heavenly  bodies  through  powerful  telescopes  ? 
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In    consulting   authorities,    children    learn  through: 
Persons. 

Books  (Writing). 
Authentic  visual  aids. 
The  forces  of  nature. 
Forces  made  by  man. 

Examples  of  the  Use  of  Authorities  in  Problem-solving  as  One  of 
the  Ways  of  Learning. 

Example  A.  Problem :  A  Plant  in  Our  Community — Identifi- 
cation 

"The  Story  of  the  Pennywort" 

In  Room  8  you  will  find  a  cracked  jar  full  of  a  plant  called 
"Pennywort."  It  is  planted  in  the  soil  from  the  ditch  where  it 
was  found.  It  is  sealed  with  cellophane  and  scotch  tape.  The 
jar  label  says  9/6/50. 

The  class  of  1950  did  not  think  that  the  plant  could  live 
without  adding  water.  They  had  sealed  it,  as  it  is,  and  put  it  in 
our  science  corner,  not  completely  out  of  the  sun.  Instead  of 
dying  as  they  thought,  the  plant  began  to  turn  a  deeper  green 
and  began  to  grow.  They  did  not  water  it  but  the  plant  was 
never  without  moisture.  They  found  that  this  condensation 
carried  on  in  the  jar  gave  the  plant  the  necessary  amount  of 
water  that  it  needed  to  keep  it  living.  They  also  concluded, 
right  or  wrong,  that  the  crack  in  the  jar  must  have  given  the 
plant  some  air. 

During  each  vacation  the  jar  was  placed  in  the  shade ;  on  our 
return  to  school,  the  leaves  had  turned  brown.  The  first  year 
they  thought  it  was  dead,  but  they  decided  to  keep  it  because 
it  was  pretty  even  though  it  did  look  dead.  The  dust  ivas  wiped 
from  the  jar  and  then  placed  in  our  science  corner  again.  You 
can  imagine  the  surprise  of  the  class  when  the  plant  began  to 
turn  green  again  the  first  time. 

It  had  been  with  us  three  years — that  cracked  jar  and  the 
"Pennywort"  when  the  present  class  in  Room  8  decided  to  find 
out  its  real  name. 

They*  began  by  asking  the  people  around  them — parents, 
teachers,  farm  agents  and  friends.  Some  said,  "I  do  not  know 
what  it  is."  Others  gave  it  various  names.  The  class  was  never 
quite  sure.  The  idea  that  the  class  might  write  for  help  to  the 
Botany  Department,  North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh, 
was  fruitful.  The  inquiry  gave  the  history  of  the  plant  to  date, 
and  also  included  a  specimen. 
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Their  reply  came,  it  said : 

"The  name  of  your  ditch  plant  is  the  common  'PENNY- 
WORT.' It  gets  its  name  from  the  round  penny  shaped  leaves. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  wild  carrot.  It  grows 
where  the  soil  is  kept  very  damp,  or  even  wet.  Ditch  banks 
and  ponds'  edges  seem  to  be  the  favorite  homes  for  the 
Pennywort." 

I  know  that  the  class  cannot  go  far  by  the  study  of  one  plant. 
But  our  own  "Pennywort"  on  our  ditch  was  different. 

Example  B.  Problem :  Our  Helper,  Electricity,  How  it  Works 
We  learned  a  lot  about  electricity  from  books  and  from  our 
experiences.  So  we  invited  the  local  representative  of  our  power 
company  to  come  to  us.  He  brought  a  small  model  of  a  steam- 
electric  plant,  showing  the  large  transmission  lines,  the  sub- 
station, and  the  service  lines.  We  fired  the  little  furnace  which 
heated  the  water  that  made  the  steam.  The  steam  furnished 
the  power  for  the  turbine  which  turned  the  tiny  generator  that 
produced  a  small  amount  of  electricity.  He  told  us  that  the 
electricity  to  light  our  homes  and  run  our  appliances  is  gene- 
rated in  a  steam-electric  plant. 

Example  C.  Problem:  How  To  Prepare  the  Soil  For  Our 
School  Flower  Gardens 

Our  school  ground  has  a  lake  with  very  damp,  hard  soil 
around  the  edge.  That  made  a  problem  in  plant  selection  and 
soil  preparation.  We  collected  soil  samples  and  talked  about 


One  of  the  ways  we  learned  about  electricity 
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what  we  could  do  to  get  the  soil  ready  for  planting.  Some  mem- 
bers suggested  that  we  contact  the  county  farm  agent.  He  came 
and  answered  some  of  our  questions  and  told  us  how  to  have 
the  soil  analyzed  at  the  State  Laboratory.  When  the  report 
came  back,  he  gave  us  advice  on  how  to  figure  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  needed  and  when  and  how  it  should  be  used. 

An  employee  at  the  seed  store  was  helpful,  too.  He  talked 
with  us  about  the  proper  time  and  method  of  planting.  He 
shared  with  us  a  letter  that  he  had  received  from  the  bulb 
grower  in  Holland  from  whom  he  has  been  buying  bulbs  for 
a  number  of  years.  And  more,  he  generously  shared  with  us 
some  flowers  from  his  own  yard. 

Example  D.  Problem:  How  Does  the  Electric  Light  Meter 
Work? 

"When  the  man  comes  to  read  our  meter,  how  does  he  know 
what  to  charge  us?"  The  class  chose  a  committee  to  visit  the 
power  and  light  company  office  to  invite  the  manager  to  come 
to  our  classroom  to  talk  to  us  about  this. 

These  gardens  are  just  in  the  making 
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He  came  the  folloiving  day  and  brought  a  light  meter.  He 
taught  us  how  to  read  the  meter,  explained  about  a  kilowatt 
hour  and  taught  us  how  to  work  out  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour. 
He  suggested  that  we  keep  a  record  of  meter-reading  in  our 
lunchroom  for  one  week,  checking  the  hours  used  each  day.  By 
the  end  of  the  week,  we  were  computing  electrical  bills  from 
the  meter  readings. 

The  text  helped,  the  teacher  did,  too.  The  teacher  must  have 
credit  for  planning  all  this. 

Example  E.  Problem:  Soil  Conservation 

A  study  of  soil  conservation  caused  us  to  study  our  nearby 
Leonard  Creek  Watershed.  Our  main  plans  were  to  observe 
samples  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  topsoil.  We  also  looked  into  soil 
erosion,  erosion  control,  contour  farming,  and  improved  pas- 
tures. 

In  addition,  the  committee  leader  of  this  project  stimulated 
the  group  to  work  and  to  accept  responsibilities. 

Example  F.  Problem :  Plant  and  Animal  Life  Relics 

On  the  edge  of  our  rural  school  ground  we  found  a  petrified 
muscle.  It  laid  on  our  science  table  almost  unnoticed.  Then,  one 
day  a  boy  brought  in  a  beautiful  object  that  was  highly  polished 


The  teacher  was  right  there  and  took  the  notes  for  our 
follow-up  discussions 
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and  several  shades  of  brown.  Our  books  did  not  help  us  identify 
it,  and  we  were  not  satisfied  with  guesses.  The  class  wrote  to 
the  State  Museum,  enclosing  the  object,  and  asked  their  help. 
The  answer  was  amazing  to  us.  It  was  a  shark's  tooth,  the  type 
being  extinct  now,  but  which  did  exist  thousands  of  years  ago 
when  the  Atlantic  ocean  covered  this  area,  which  is  now  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  the  present  shore  line. 

Example  G.  Problem :  Rocks  and  Minerals  of  This  Area 

While  studying  "Rocks  and  Minerals  of  Our  Area"  an  eighth 
grade  class  used  specialists  in  that  work.  A  chemist  and  a  geo- 
logist from  a  feldspar  grinding  plant  helped  to  identify  their 
specimens,  both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  field.  Near  the  end 
of  the  study,  a  geologist  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
accepted  their  invitation  to  visit  the  class.  He  showed  colored 
slides  of  geological  aspects  of  the  nearby  area  and  answered 
numerous  questions  including  this  one,  "How  can  some  of  us 
become  geologists  ?" 

Example  H.  Problem:  Proper  Fertilizer  For  Our  School 
Ground  Grass 

The  school  planned  to  sow  the  lawn  in  grass  and  a  local  man 
had  offered  to  give  the  necessary  lime  and  fertilizer.  "Why  will 
lime  be  used?"  "What  kind  of  fertilizer  will  be  used?";  "What 
does  5-10-5  fertilizer  mean?"  "My  daddy  uses  4-8-4  fertilizer 
for  tobacco  and  Diane's  father  uses  5-6-10.  Why?" 

We  sent  soil  samples  of  our  school  ground  to  the  Experiment 
Station.  By  return  mail  we  received  the  recommendations  for 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  This  tied  in  with  a  unit  in  our  science 
book;  it  required  library  work,  and  led  to  discussions  of  im- 
provment  of  soil  in  our  area.  Pictures  and  clippings  were 
easily  available. 

This  was  an  excellent  chance  for  outside  speakers  such  as 
the  farm  agent  and  the  agriculture  teacher. 

FIELD  TRIPS 

A  field  trip  is  another  way  to  learn  by  "purposeful"  doing. 

The  trip  should  be  so  planned  that  children  go  for  certain 
purposes  and  confine  their  activities  to  those  purposes.  If  they 
do  not  and  children  run  "helter-skelter"  into  everything  they 
might  see,  it  will  be  most  difficult  for  the  teacher  and  a  waste  of 
time  for  the  children. 
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There  are  insects,  flowers,  trees,  plants,  conditions  of  soil, 
erosion,  sky,  stars,  constellations,  seeds,  minerals,  reproduction, 
interdependence,  physical  change,  and  chemical  products  about 
us  that  the  child  needs  help  to  see  and  interpret  according  to  his 
need. 

Field  trips  can  be  valuable  for  both  teacher  and  children  if : 

— the  purpose  for  going  is  worth  their  time. 
— every  child  knows  why  he  is  going. 

— every  child  has  some  questions  that  he  will  be  responsible 
for. 

— there  is  careful  previous  teacher-pupil  planning. 
— there  is  group  planning. 

— the  child  goes  with  responsibilities  in  mind. 

— there  are  sincere  attitudes;  field  trips  are  not 
"just  for  fun." 

— the  child  is  growing  in  observing. 

— the  child  learns  to  report  more  accurately. 
— the  trip  extends  the  child's  interests. 
— the  trip  extends  his  knowledge  and 
understanding. 

Nearby    If  the  specimens  that  are  being  studied  are  within  easy 
Trips      walking  distance  of  the  classroom,  planned  trips  to 
study  them  "in  their  own  home"  can  be  made  often. 
It  does  not  take  long.  One  sixth  grade  went  down  the  hill  less  than 
one  quarter  of  a  mile  to  see  destructive  erosion. 

Some  schools  are  making  "nature  trails"  on  their  school 
ground.  Along  these  trails  there  is  much  to  study,  for  example, 
interdependence  of  animal  and  plant  life,  balances  in  nature, 
variety,  and  adaptation. 

Trips        If  the  specimen,  objects,  or  place  of  interest  is  far- 
Farther   ther  away  and  transportation  is  necessary,  there  must 
Away     be : 

1.  planning  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 

2.  group  planning  of  duties. 

3.  parent  consent. 

4.  time  allowance. 


A  trip  too  hurried  and  too  much  undertaken 
does  little  for  anyone. 
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1.  Plan  with  the  person  who  will  be  responsible 
at  the  place  or  plant  that  you  will  visit. 

2.  Know  from  a  visit  himself  or  from  literature 
what  the  children  will  see. 

3.  Know  from  a  visit  where  to  find  the  specimen. 

4.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time. 

5.  Work  on  visitation  "manners"  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  place  you  visit  will  recall  their  "man- 
ners''  long  after  they  have  gone. 

6.  Remember  the  place  you  visit — the  mine,  the 
pond,  the  textile  plant  or  museum  is  "some- 
body's home.,,  The  children  should  not  take 
liberties. 

7.  The  children  should  not  expect  favors. 

8.  Do  not  stay  too  long. 


Field  trips  are  one  of  the  ways  to  learn. 
The  real  specimen  or  object  is  the  most  val- 
uable visual  aid — we  must  not  mutilate  nor 
destroy  scarce  specimens. 
Field  trips  must  be  made  for  a  special  pur- 
pose. 


Experiences  From  Field  Trips  Used  in  Problem-solving. 

Example  A.  Problem :  Sharing  Language  Arts  in  Science. 
Story  Following  a  Field  Trip : 

When  we  went  on  a  field  trip,  we  saw  many  interesting 
things : 

We  found  a  lot  of  good  things  for  our  science  table.  David 

caught  a  big  grasshopper.  We  saw  a  butterfly  but  we 

could  not  catch  it. 

Loyd  caught  a  gold  bug  on  a  tree. 

Jerry  found  a  doodle  bug. 

We  saw  many  kinds  of  trees.  We  are  learning  some  of 
their  names.  We  brought  leaves  to  our  room. 
We  found  some  pretty  rocks.  We  like  the"snuff  box"  and 
the  oak  ball. 

Something  funny  happened.  When  Judy  bumped  into  a 
tree,  she  said,  "Excuse  me,  please." 


Teacher 
Preparation 


A  first  grader  "looks  at"  the  caterpillar  tent 
(under  safe  supervision) 


Example  B.  Topic :  How  Plants  Grow 

The  purpose  of  our  field  trip  was  to  get  young  plants  to  ob- 
serve in  the  classroom  in  their  day-by-day  growth.  From  a 
discussion  we  were  prepared  for  our  trip: 

1.  What  To  Find. 

We  wanted  wild  flower  plants  for  our  garden  in  the  class- 
room. 

2.  Where  To  Go. 

The  plants  we  wanted  were  near  the  school  grounds. 

3.  What  To  Take. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  some  boxes  or  cans,  spades,  and 
buckets  in  which  to  put  the  soil. 

4.  Hoiv  We  Went. 

We  were  near  enough  to  make  our  trip  "on  foot",  besides 
it  was  fun  walking  there. 

5.  What  We  Found  Out. 

In  the  search  we  saw  many  different  plants  in  kinds  and 
sizes.  Some  were  growing  in  open  spaces  and  some  in 
places  that  were  crowded ;  some  had  flowers  and  some  did 
not  have  flowers.  Some  plants  were  larger  than  others. 
We  also  saw  the  color  and  different  kinds  of  soil.  All  of 
us  saw  some  larger  plants  growing  in  dark  soil,  and 
some  smaller  ones  growing  in  light  sandy  soil. 
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6.  What  We  Got 

We  tried  to  collect  the  plants  without  harming  the  roots 
and  to  leave  plenty  of  soil  around  the  roots.  We  brought 
samples  of  the  different  colored  soil  we  found  to  the 
classroom.  We  were  successful  in  finding  plants,  too. 

Example  C.  Problem:  Production  and  Uses  of  Our  Native 

Granite. 

The  quarry  is  located  just  outside  of  our  town.  Yet  the 
study  by  this  seventh  grade  class  on  rock  formations  would 
have  been  much  less  real  without  the  visit  to  the  granite 
quarry,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind.  (Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  company  officials  for  the  visit  and 
with  parents  for  transportation.)  These  children  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  quarry,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  but  they  had 
no  real  idea  of  how  the  rock  was  quarried,  the  vast  extent  of 
the  deposit  downward,  nor  of  its  many  uses. 

The  trip  to  the  site  of  the  quarrying  was  followed  by  an- 
other to  a  local  monument  company  where  tombstones  were 
made  and  sold. 

Example  D.  Problem:  A  Study  of  Birds. 

There  were  several  robins  hopping  about  in  our  schoolyard 
that  spring.  From  this  we  planned  a  field  trip  nearby. 
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There  was  much  planning  and  sharing.  A  few  simple  rules 
were  made: 

We  should  walk,  not  run. 

We  should  not  go  ahead  of  the  leader. 

We  should  talk  or  laugh  softly. 

We  should  look  for  wild  plants,  insects,  animals. 

We  should  stand  still  at  times  and  just  listen. 

We  saw  a  few  birds  that  day. 

Example  E.  Problem:  How  Our  School  Furnace  Works. 

On  a  trip  to  the  furnace  room  of  the  school  a  child  in  the 
group  was  attracted  by  a  large  wheel  turning.  A  wide  belt 
went  around  the  wheel  and  onto  another  smaller  wheel.  "What 
do  these  wheels  do?"  "Why  are  they  there?" 

The  trip  was  concluded  above  ground  where  the  janitor 
pulled  up  the  clinkers  from  below  by  using  a  pulley  to  help 
him  with  the  heavy  load. 

The  second  grade  children  found  out  that  wheels  helped 
people.  Wheels  move  faster  than  one  can  walk  and  they  will 
move  a  heavy  load  easier  than  one  can  carry  it. 

Example  F.  Problem :  Conserving  Our  Forest. 

Continuing  our  study  on  conservation,  we  made  field  trips 
to  know  about: 

1.  different  diseases  of  trees  nearby  and  the  treatment  need- 
ed. 

2.  the  different  layers  of  trees. 

3.  how  one  can  tell  the  age  of  a  tree. 


4.  ways  of  thinning  our  forest. 

5.  methods  to  use  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fires. 
References. 

1.  Pitluga,  Geo.  E.  Science  Excursions  into  the  Community. 
1943.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

2.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Methods  and  Activities  in  Elementary 
Science.  1951.  Dryden  Press,  p.  34-35. 

EVALUATING 

So  much  depends  upon  the  teacher's  skill  in  esti- 
Teachers    mating  values  and  worth.  She  is  the  only  person  in 
Evaluate    the  class  who  has  the  complete  overview  of  both  cur- 
riculum and  methods. 

Evaluating  devices  and  activities  are  often  used  to  give  the 
teacher  and  the  children  a  measure  of  the  children's  achieve- 
ment. The  achievement  should  always  be  interpreted  in  relation 
to  the  device  used.  How  the  teacher  values  the  experiences  she 
has  offered  the  children,  or  her  own  success,  is  important,  too. 
Activities  designed  for  evaluating  often  prove  extremely  useful 
as  learning  activities. 

The  teacher  estimates  the  value  of: 
— a  particular  topic  for  study  at  a  given  time. 
— the  types  of  activities  to  promote. 
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— the  best  methods  and  materials  to  use. 
— the  type  of  testing  procedures ;  the  tests  to  make  and  use. 
— the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  in  scientfic  attitudes  and  infor 
mation. 

— the  classroom  lessons  he  teaches. 


"No  matter  how  well  all  the  preliminary 
planning  is  done,  science  dies  on  the  vine 
unless  classroom  lessons  are  good.,,  1 


Children  If  we  give  children  a  chance  to  say  what  they 

Can  think  and  why  they  think  so,  they  will  have  a  lot  to 

Evaluate,  tell  us.  Watch  how  they  "dig  into"  a  job.  Listen  to 

Too.  what  children  have  to  say.  They  can  tell  when : 

— -teacher-pupil  planning  is  genuine. 
— the  problem  is  worth  their  time. 
- — the  materials  are  suitable. 

— their  group  work  is  well  done. 
— they  are  interested. 

— each  child  is  a  participant. 

— they  accomplished  what  they  started  out  to  do. 
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Children  are  good  helpers  in  evaluating 
science  activities. 


Examples  of  Evaluating  Experiences  in  Problem-solving. 

Example  A.  Problem:  Getting  Science  Facts  Out  of  an 

Aquarium  and  Terrarium 
The  fourth  grade  students  "took  turns"  in  observing  closely 
their  projects, — an  aquarium,  and  a  terrarium  containing 
plants  of  several  different  varieties.  Some  of  the  things  they 
found  in  books  and  some  by  observing  and  comparing  with 
others  experiences : 

1.  gold  fish  grow  very  slowly  in  an  aquarium ;  they  grow  faster 
in  an  outdoor  pool. 

2.  a  fish  does  not  close  its  eyes ;  it  has  no  eyelids. 

3.  a  fish  does  not  swallow  the  water  that  goes  into  its  mouth. 

4.  fish  cannot  live  without  air;  it  has  gills  instead  of  lungs 
for  breathing. 

5.  there  are  many  different  colors  of  gold  fish. 

6.  some  snails  hatch  from  eggs,  some  are  born  alive. 

7.  snails  help  to  purify  the  water  in  the  aquarium. 

8.  plants  must  have  air,  water  and  sunlight. 

9.  some  plants  have  blooms,  others  do  not. 
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Example  B.  Problem :  Using  Electrical  Appliances. 
Evaluation  of  this  unit  was  made  in  the  following  ways : 

I.  By  reactions  of  the  pupils. 

"Some  of  these  things  I  had  heard  about  but  we  discussed 
them  more.  I  learned  a  lot  more  about  them  and  enjoyed 
them." 

"I  found  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  that  I  asked." 

II.  Teacher  evaluation : 

1.  Children  learned  to  do  simple  repairs  to  wires  and  ap- 
pliances. 

2.  Class  discussion  was  free. 

3.  Children  did  simple  research  on  their  own  through 
books  and  through  people. 

4.  Children  showed  interest  by  assembling  materials  and 
their  follow-up  work. 

Example  C.  Problem:  The  Uses  of  Rocks  and  Minerals  of 

This  Area. 

At  certain  times  during  the  study,  the  class  took  some  time 
to  review  what  had  been  done  satisfactorily  and  what  remain- 
ed to  be  done.  The  teacher  and  pupils,  working  together  as 
they  did  in  frequent  planning  periods,  used  these  questions  to 
guide  the  evaluative  process : 

1.  How  many  questions  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  study 
have  been  answered?  Which  questions  have  not  been 
answered  to  them? 

2.  How  many  types  of  specimens  are  now  in  our  collection? 
Can  we  discuss  them  intelligently?  Do  we  need  more  au- 
thoritative help  in  identification  ?  Which  books  have  been 
valuable? 

Do  we  need  other  reading  material? 

3.  What  information  have  we  selected  for  our  permanent 
record?  What  other  information  do  we  need  to  write  or 
illustrate?  Which  committees  have  reported?  When  will 
others  report?  Which  individual  projects  are  complete? 
Which  activities  have  proved  most  valuable?  What  are 
our  next  steps? 

Example  D.  Problem :  How  Seeds  Travel. 

In  evaluating  our  study  of  seeds  and  how  they  travel  we 
found  that  as  a  group  we : 

1.  had  many  pleasant  trips  in  the  cool  autumn  weather  col- 
lecting specimens. 
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2.  learned  to  know  many  plants  and  trees  that  are  right 
around  us. 

3.  understood  more  of  how  trees  and  plants  can  scatter  their 
seed. 

4.  learned  to  use  more  library  books  and  encyclopedias  in 
addition  to  our  text. 

5.  had  practice  in  committee  work. 

6.  had  practice  in  arranging  our  information  and  specimens. 

7.  must  listen  closely  when  someone  is  reporting. 

8.  must  not  plan  many  reports  for  one  time  next  time. 

9.  needed  to  use  good  spoken  English  when  we  invited  the 
other  fourth  grades  in  to  see  our  bulletin  board  and  hear 
our  talks  on  "Seed  Travels." 

Example  E.  Problem:  The  Sun's  Family. 
A  Teacher  Evaluates, 

I  consider  that  the  children  have  spent  their  time  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  unit  on  the  Sun's  Family — the  planets.  They 
have  planned  together,  shared  experiences  and  widened 
their  information.  Concepts  have  also  been  extended  by 
reading  what  the  Greek  fathers  thought  of  the  stars  and 
planets.  The  children  related  their  experiences  to  life  by 
being  aware  of  man's  use  of  the  modern  ways  in  everyday 
life.  In  this  unit  plan  we  have  also  been  aware  of  English, 
reading,  art,  spelling,  and  the  social  studies  in  these  few 
weeks. 

Reference. 

1.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Methods  and  Activities  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School,  Dryden  Press.  N.  Y.  1951.  p.  86. 


USING  LIBRARY  MATERIALS 

In  seeking  to  satisfy  curiosity  about  scientific  informa- 
The     tion  it  is  necessary  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  available 
Need    books  in  the  science  field  and  to  know  how  to  use  these 
effectively.  Schools  have  a  responsibility  both  to  provide 
the  materials  and  to  give  instruction  in  their  use. 

In  the  past  many  books  which  contained  science 
The  information  were  written  as  fantasy  rather  than  as 
Approach  facts.  Today's  library  of  science  books  must  pro- 
vide a  large  collection  of  titles  which  approach 
science  in  a  scientific  manner.  Through  the  use  of  many  library 
books  children  are  helped  in  the  development  of  their  scientific 
thinking. 


Learning  to  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fantasy  in  books  encourages  critical  think- 
ing and  evaluation. 


In  order  to  provide  a  representative  collection 
The  School    of  science  books  on  many  reading  levels,  to  be  used 
Library      by  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  school,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  science  books  to  be  a  part  of  the 
school  library. 


The  school  library  provides  science  books  for 
boys  and  girls  which  are  related  to  the 
science  curriculum. 


Examples  In  Using  Library  Materials. 

Example  A.  Topic :  The  Sun's  Family 

An  article  in  the  local  newspaper  telling  about  an  expected 
eclipse  of  the  moon  came  while  the  sixth  grade  class  was 
working  on  one  of  its  developmental  units  in  Science,  The 
Sun's  Family.  Causes  of  eclipses  were  very  real  to  these  boys 
and  girls.  The  entire  class  began  to  search  for  causes.  Many 
sources  of  materials  were  used.  One  group  used  the  pamphlet, 
The  Solar  System,  another  used  the  texts.  The  boys  and  girls 
used  encyclopedias,  library  books,  and  many  materials  in- 
dexed in  Rue's  Subject  Index  to  Readers. 

One  group  used  The  Golden  Nature  Guide  On  The  Stars; 
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another  group  read  how  to  make  a  chart  showing  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  planets,  and  relative  distances  from  the  earth. 
Traihvays  Magazine  articles  concerning  Observatories  and 
Planetariums,  also  articles  about  the  Morehead  Planetarium, 
at  Chapel  Hill,  which  some  had  visited,  were  used.  "The 
Science  News  Letter"  gave  sky  maps.  The  article  on  an  ex- 
pected eclipse  stimulated  more  interests.  How  many  planets 
were  there  anyway?  What  resemblance  have  they  one  to  an- 
other? These  were  some  of  the  questions. 

There  were  opportunities  to  learn  facts,  but  they  could 
also  learn  that  questions  are  solved  to  the  extent  that  they 

use  materials  available  that  can  help  to  answer  them  at  that 

time.  Later  more  can  be  learned. 

Example  B.  Topic :  Permanent  Magnets  and  Electromagnets 
The  children  had  studied  simple  magnets  and  permanent 
magnets.  But  the  word  "electromagnets"  in  a  text  was  a 
new  term.  Joan  thought  that  she  could  explain  from  her  read- 
ing how  it  was  different  from  a  permanent  magnet.  Lloyd 
was  not  satisfied  with  her  explanation.  "How,"  he  asked,  "can 
we  find  out  more  about  electromagnets?"  "Will  there  be  any- 
thing about  them  in  library  books?",  another  asked.  Five  boys 
went  to  the  library  to  see.  They  reported  their  findings  and 
brought  to  the  class  some  of  the  books  on  electromagnets  and 
their  work. 


Example  C.  Topic:  Identification:  Are  They  Terrapins  or 
Turtles  ? 

A  pupil  in  our  fourth  grade  found  thirteen  rubber-like  eggs 
in  the  river  low-grounds  near  his  home.  He  placed  them  in  a 
jar  of  warm  dirt  until  they  hatched.  When  the  right  day  came, 
he  brought  three  turtle-like  animals  to  school.  He  called  them 
terrapins.  Some  pupils  questioned  his  statement.  Many  ideas 
were  expressed. 

To  find  the  answer  the  pupils  searched  through  the  books 
in  the  school  library,  but  they  could  not  identify  them  to  their 
satisfaction.  When  the  answer  was  found,  the  name  was 
"painted  pond  turtles." 

We  put  these  painted  pond  turtles  in  our  "little  museum. 1 
As  an  outgrowth  of  that  study  of  the  turtles,  other  animals 
were  collected  and  more  investigations  of  our  pond  life  went 
on. 

Example  D.  Topic:  How  Seeds  Travel 

In  our  study  of  how  seeds  travel,  we  first  looked  in  Science 
textbooks  for  information.  Our  librarian  helped  us  find  books 
about  seeds  and  their  travels.  Two  books  were  entirely  about 
the  different  ways  seeds  travel;  we  found  chapters  on  the 
subject  in  other  Science  books.  We  took  these  books  to  our 
room  to  read.  We  discussed  what  we  had  found  with  the  others 
in  the  class.  After  our  reading  and  discussions,  we  made  a] 
classification  of  the  ways  seeds  travel  into  these  big  headings : 
1.  By  water,  2.  By  wind,  3.  By  sticking  to  animals  and  people, 
4.  By  falling  and  rolling,  5.  By  birds,  6.  By  jet  propulsion,  or 
popping. 
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Some  of  the  books  we  found  most  helpful  were : 

1.  Seeds  and  Seed  Travels,  by  Parker. 

2.  Travelers  All,  by  Webber. 

3.  Plants  Round  the  Year,  by  Blough  and  Parker. 

4.  By  the  Roadside,  by  Dunn  and  Troxell. 

5.  Interesting  Neighbors,  by  Jenkins. 

USING  SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTS 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  prescribed  text- 
State     books  for  Science  instruction  in  grades  I-VIII  as  it  has 
Text      in  other  subject  areas.  This  text  series,  with  the  teach- 
er's manual  for  each  book,  gives  a  developmental  pro- 
gram throughout  the  grades. 

Each  teacher  needs  to  know  these  texts;  not  just  the  one  for 
one  grade,  but  to  have  such  acquaintance  with  those  of  the  other 
grades  so  that  the  topics  will  be  familiar.  This  acqutaintance 
will  help  in  guiding  the  children  in  selection  of  topics  and  in  the 
extent  of  their  studies. 


Children  will  "plunge"  beyond  their  expected 
understandings  and  leave  the  more  simple 
ones  untouched. 
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A  principle  of  the  scientific  attitude,  that  we  should 
Other  search  all  available  sources  for  the  truth,  makes  it  a 
Texts  "must"  to  have  as  many  texts  and  as  well  chosen  mate- 
rials to  use  as  possible. 

The  State  approved  supplementary  texts  for  1953-54  includes 
several  series  of  texts — grades  I-VIII  (one  I-VI).  There  are  also 
a  number  of  pamphlet  source  materials. 

The  children  of  each  grade  or  section  will  profit  by  having  in 
their  own  classroom  at  least  one  copy  each  of  the  five  or  more 
listed  supplementary  texts  for  ready  reference. 

USING  AUDIO- VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Audio-visual  materials  are  one  of  the  tools  of  learning  which 
teachers  and  children  use  to  advantage. 

It  is  important  that  audio-visual  material  be  used 
Purposes   to  help  solve  an  on-going  topic  or  problem.  The  class 
groups  should  turn  to  these  aids  just  as  they  would 
to  another  book,  an  encyclopedia,  or  any  source  material. 


Audio-visual  aids  do  not  constitute  a  pro- 
gram of  their  own. 


Too  often  an  audio-visual  aid  is  interpreted  to  mean 
Types    a  machine,  a  projector,  a  film,  a  film-strip  and  a  screen. 

That  type  has  a  place,  but  it  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  audio-visual  aids  materials. 

Types  of  Visual-aids  That  Can  Be  Used  To  Advantage  Are: 

— realia, — what  one  can  see  with  the  eye. 
— pictures  or  flats  in  the  texts. 

— collected  pictures  from  any  reliable  source. 
— collected  specimen — pertinent. 
— phonograph  recordings. 
— tape  and  wire  recordings. 

— live  objects — plant  or  animal. 

■ — objects  not  alive — rocks,  minerals,  plasto- 
mounts. 

— black  and  white  or  colored  slides. 
— film-strips  and  films. 
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The  film  and  film-strip  has  a  place,  but  not 
the  whole  place  in  audio-visual  aids. 


Use  of  In  the  best  use  of  the  ten  aids  above,  let  us  be 

Audio-visual    sure  that: 

Aids         1.  there  is  a  REASON  for  the  use  of  the  aids  se- 
lected. 

2.  there  is  VARIETY  in  the  types  of  visual-aids 
in  the  program. 

3.  the  "movie  is  not  the  chief  activity. 

4.  an  assortment  of  grades  do  not  "look  on"  be- 
cause a  film  or  film-strip  is  being  used  by  an- 
other grade  or  section. 

5.  there  is  preparation  for  use  and  follow-up. 

6.  the  picture  is  shown  more  than  once  during  the 
problem  if  the  children  are  expected  to  get  the 
details. 


Examples 
in 

Selecting 
Materials 


Few  schools  have  all  of  these  ten  types  of  aids 
that  they  want.  It  is  a  matter  of  wise,  co-operative 
choosing.  It  is  a  continual  process. 

I.  A  representative  teacher  from  each  seventh 
grade  in  a  county  unit  worked  together  on 
audio-visual  aids :  "What  Basis  Shall  We  Use 
for  Topical  Selection  in  Audio-Visual  Aids 
Types?",  was  considered. 
From  that  they  considered  each  "big  topic" 
in  the  curriculum  guide  and  the  text  first. 
They  chose  to  work  towards  a  variety  of  aids 
on  the  topics,  selecting  first  the  ones  the 
teachers  felt  would  help  to  make  the  subject 
"clearer"  to  the  children. 

II.  The  teachers  and  children  of  another  school 
worked  consistently  collecting  pertinent  flats 
(pictures)  on  the  developmental  topics  for 
each  grade.  The  class  evaluated  the  flats,  re- 
wrote the  captions  in  their  own  words,  and 
mounted  and  filed  them  in  their  central  li- 
brary. They  are  adding  to  their  list  of  69  se- 
lected the  first  year. 
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III.  Another  school  worked  on  a  school  museum. 
Since  museums  can  become  "junky",  "musty" 
and  conglomerate,  the  evaluation  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  a  specimen  was  rather 
high. 


Labeling,  proper  display,  variety,  worth- 
whileness and  use  should  be  key  words  in  a 
school  museum  collection. 


With  care  in  selection,  each  school  can  have 
helpful  materials  of  a  museum  type.  Should 
a  child  in  an  eastern  county  wait  for  years  to 
see  a  specimen  of  mica,  or  conversely,  in  a 
western  county,  should  a  child  wait  to  see  a 
star  fish?  Other  products,  as  cotton,  are  ex- 
changeable. 

Fresh,  vigorous  topics  require  fresh,  vig- 
orous specimens.  Take  a  trip  to  the  school 
museum.  Borrow  a  specimen;  use  it;  return 
it. 


No  classroom  should  look  like  a  museum. 


The  film  or  film-strip  should  not  be  a  complete 

Use  of        "meal"  for  one  class  period  or  lesson.  With  chil- 
Filmstrips     dren  in  the  primary  grades,  the  exposure  should 
and  be  for  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  class  period. 

Films  Even  in  the  upper  grades  the  teacher  will  often 
find  it  advantageous  to  show  only  the  parts  of  the 
film-strip  that  she  wants  the  children  to  get  understandings  from 
at  that  time.  When  it  is  shown  for  factual  details,  repeats  are 
necessary.  That  would  be  true  also  of  recordings  where 
there  are  several  subjects  on  one  record. 

In  using  projection  slides  and  the  film-strip,  the  teacher  can 
select  the  slides  or  frames  that  will  be  particularly  pertinent  for 
factual  details  to  the  class.  That  type  of  use  has  proven  excep- 
tionally helpful.  At  other  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  show  the 
whole  strip.  Beware  of  using  too  much  "movie"  at  one  time. 

Preparation  for  using  a  film  or  film-strip  means : 
— previewing  by  the  teacher. 
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— at  times  the  selections  of  the  frames  to  use  at  that  time. 

— preparation  of  the  children. 

— follow-up  by  the  teacher  and  children. 


It  is  often  helpful  to  show  selected  parts  of 
a  filmstrip  that  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  subject. 


Examples  in  the  Use  of  Audio-visual  Materials. 
Example  A.  Topic:  How  Seeds  Grow. 

In  the  study  on  how  seeds  grow,  the  children  saw  how  seeds 
look  in  the  ground  before  they  send  shoots  up  that  can  be  seen. 

We  watched  the  seeds  get  larger  and  the  outside  coats  open 
and  tiny  roots  and  plants  come  out.  Little  roots  and  a  stem 
grew  on  each  plant.  In  two  or  three  days  leaves  grew  on  each 
stem.  The  thick  white  part  of  the  bean  turned  green  and  fi- 
nally fell  off.  Each  stage  of  growth  was  watched  with  interest. 

Example  B.  Problem :  Electricity  and  How  Our  Power  Plant 

Works 

Towards  the  end  of  our  study  of  electricity,  we  borrowed 
slides  from  our  Power  and  Light  Company  for  use  in  our 
classroom  projector.  The  slides  traced  the  electricity  from  the 
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Cape  Fear  plants  through  sub-stations  and  transformers  to 
our  homes.  The  slides  also  gave  facts  about  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation. We  saw,  next,  "Summer  Storms/'  a  film  from  Westing- 
house,  which  emphasized  the  care  taken  at  sub-stations  to  in- 
sure continuous  current  during  storms.  We  were  interested  in 
the  workers  who  make  our  electricity  possible,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  how  power  plants  work.  This  was  a  "little 
problem"  in  our  big  one. 

Example  C.  Topic:  Making  Projection  Slides. 

We  needed  a  permanent  way  to  keep  some  information  on 
subjects  in  Science  for  future  use.  And  the  sixth  grade  wanted 
to  learn  how  to  make  projector  slides.  It  required  reading  di- 
rections, close  observation  of  specimens,  and  books  on  con- 
tent. They  had  fun,  also,  drawing  on  glass,  coloring,  taping, 
and  discussing.  Since  our  slide  material  was  limited,  the  class 
was  very  careful  in  selecting  topics  to  use. 

The  completed  set  of  slides  showed  that  tadpoles  developed 
into  frogs.  The  children  wrote  introductions  for  the  slides. 

References. 

Kinder,  James  S.  Audio-Visual — Materials   and  Techniques. 
American.  N.  Y.  1950. 
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Dale,  Edgar.  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  Teaching.  The  Dryden 
Press,  386  Fourth  St.,  N.  Y.  1946. 

The  North  Carolina  Audio-Visualist.  Quarterly  Pub.  of  State 
Association.  May  Boone  Cape,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
Educational  Screen.  64  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 
Handbook  for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  State  Dept. 
of  Public  Instruction.  Raleigh,  1953. 

USING  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 

Almost  any  media  used  in  creative  expression  will  have  a 
place  in  making  science  "come  to  life"  in  the  science  program. 
It  provides  another  way  of  learning  by  doing.  Creative  activ- 
ities and  science  learnings  can  be  on-going  partners.  There  is  a 
caution. 


The  idea  expressed  and  the  science  concepts 
should  be  primary,  not  the  product  itself. 


This  bulletin  calls  attention  to  many  types  of  crea- 
Types  tive  work.  This  section  is  more  concerned  with  repre- 
sentation by  drawing  and  sketching.  Either  the  child 
or  the  teacher  can  do  "quick"  drawings,  on  the  board,  a  chart, 
or  slide.  This  activity  can  show  groups  of,  as  "Six  Legged 
Friends  and  Foes;"  common  likenesses;  and  metamorphoses. 

Creative  drawings  concerned  with  CHANGE 
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Beware :  Meticulous  olraivings  of  the  parts  of  a  flower 
Place  or  the  parts  of  an  insect  for  emphasis  or  memory  work 
about  that  one  insect  or  plant  has  little  place  in  the  pro- 
gram. Science  must  deal  with  problems,  generalizations,  prin- 
ciples, and  such  big  ideas  as  CHANGE,  VARIETY  and  ADAP- 
TATION. 


More  than  half  of  you  is  water 


a 
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Every  tree  cut  down  should  be  replaced 


We  should  grow  foods  In  our  garden  each  season 


^  *-o>  rp- 


m> 


y/^  y     y  y  y  f  ¥  f  P  P  ^  CSp^B 
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3— soz         ^  ^ 
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Some  plants  store  food  in  their  stems 
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Rain  washes  our  soil  away 
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The  earth  pulls  everything  to  it  like  a  magnet 
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Many  stars  in  the  night  sky  are  really  suns 


make.       So  if 


'  «2 

Animals  live,  grow,  have  young  ones,  die  and  make  soil 
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Simple  machines  make  work  and  play  easier 


Electricity  makes  work  easier 
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Some  animals  that  have  scales  are  hatched  from  eggs 
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Some  animals  that  have  skin  are  hatched  from  eggs 
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Actual  homes  for  their  school  bird  sanctuary 


APPRAISING  THE  CHILD'S  GROWTH 

We  have  expressed  the  belief  that  children  may  dif- 
fer in  their  rate  of  growth.  If  our  practices  conform 
to  that  belief,  we  have  to  watch  ourselves  as  adults, 
that  we  give  each  child  time  to  grow  in  relation  to  those  differ- 
ences. Observable  growth  may  be  very  slow  and  for  that  child, 
that  is  right.  For  another,  growth  may  be  very  fast.  But  it  is 
more  desirable  to  see  children  who  are  consistently  developing 
than  to  see  high  interests  by  "spurts" — whatever  their  speed  of 
growth. 

Growth  in  Science  should  indicate  that  the  child  is  changing 
in  his  behavior  to  more  scientific  ways  of  thinking  and  doing. 
Knowledge  of  measurable  facts  is  just  one  segment  of  his  de- 
velopment. 


The  evaluation  of  a  child's  growth  should 
be  in  terms  of  more  than  facts. 


Objective  tests  do  not  show  some  of  the  most  valuable  areas 
of  development.  The  child's  ability  to  use  Science  concepts  in 
reasoning  through  problems  which  he  meets  in  his  everyday 
living  is  one  area  that  tests  do  not  reveal. 

In  appraising  a  child's  growth,  would  we  not  expect  to  see 
evidences  of  the  following: 

1.  An  observable  pleasure  in  searching  for  the  "why." 

2.  A  desire  for  accuracy. 

3.  A  growing  recognition  of  forms  of  change  about  him,  as  in 
the  earth's  crust. 

4.  A  growing  awareness  of  cause  and  effect  relationships. 

5.  An  apparent  desire  to  search  for  cause  and  effect  relation- 
ships. 

6.  A  growing  tendency  to  withhold  personal  judgments  until 
all  available  materials  pertinent  to  the  subject  have  been 
considered. 

7.  The  practice  of  applying  the  principles  of  Science  which 
relate  to  better  care  of  the  human  body. 

8.  Notable  respect  for  the  work  of  scientists  and  their  con- 
tributions. 

9.  More  power  in  interpreting  the  phenomena  about  him. 
10.  A  desire  for  truth. 


EVALUATING  TEACHING  PRACTICES 


Good  methods  of  evaluating  call  attention  to 
Appraising      teaching  procedures  which  contribute  to  the  ob- 
Instructional     jectives  of  elementary  science. 
Practices  The  following  checklist,  prepared  by  two  spe- 

cialists in  Elementary  Science,  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  measure  of  "how  good"  a  teacher  is,  but  rather  to  en- 
courage improvements  based  on  the  teacher's  awareness  of  these 
points.  It  can  be  used  by  an  individual,  a  school  faculty,  or  by 
a  county  or  city  group  as  one  of  their  aids  in  evaluating  prac- 
tices. 

I.  In  my  teaching  is  there  opportunity  or  provision  for  children 
to: 

None  Some  Much 

(a)  Raise  questions  and  problems 
of  importance  or  interest  to 

them?       . 

(b)  Study  these  questions  and  prob- 
lems?       

(c)  Help  plan  "things  to  do"  in 

studying  science  problems?       

(d)  State  clearly  the  problems  on 

which  they  are  working?       

(e)  Make  hypotheses  to  be  tested  ? 

(f)  Gather  accurate  data  (infor- 
mation) in  a  variety  of  ways: 

Through  reading  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Through  taking  field  trips?       

Through  watching  demonstra- 
tions?       

Through  doing  experiments?       

Through  talking  to  resource 

persons?       

(g)  Analyze  the  data  (informa- 
tion) to  see  how  it  relates  to 

the  problem?       

(h)  Think  about  the  applications  of 
their  science  learnings  to  every- 
day living?       
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(i)  Think  about  science  relation- 
ships and  processes  instead  of 
merely  naming  things  and  learn- 
ing isolated  facts?       

(j)  Bring  science  materials  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  to  school  for  obser- 
vation and  study?       

(k)  Engage  in  individual  science  in- 
terests?       

II.  In  my  teaching  do  I  periodically  and  systematically  check 
on  the  children's  growth  in: 

None  Some  Much 

(a)  Ability  to  locate  and  define 

problems  right  around  them?       

(b)  Acquiring  information  on  the 

problem  being  studied?  

(c)  Ability  to  observe  more  accur- 
ately?       

(d)  Ability  to  make  reports  on  or 

record  their  observations?       

(e)  Ability  to  solve  problems?       

(f)  Alibity  to  think  critically?       

(g)  Ability  to  explain  natural  phen- 
omena?  

(h)  Ability  to  distinguish  between 

facts  and  fancies?       

(i)  Suspending  judgement  until 

evidence  is  collected?       

(j)  Being  open-minded,  or  willing 

to  change  belief  ?       

(k)  Cooperating  with  others  ?  

(1)  Understanding  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect relationships  of  events  ?       

(m)  Skill  in  using  common  scientif- 
ic instruments  (Thermometers, 

scales,  rulers.)       

Reference. 

1.  Blough  and  Blackwood.  Education  Brief  No.  21,  Feb.  1951, 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


IN-SERVICE  WORKSHOPS 


In-Service  Workshops  have  proven  their  value  in  educational 
programs.  An  effective  aspect  of  any  workshop  is  that  it  provides 
for  "learning  by  doing."  The  terms,  co-operative  planning,  shar- 
ing, working  together,  and  evaluating  are  lifted  out  of  print  and 
put  into  action  in  a  live  workshop  situation. 

The  following  three  excerpts  of  what  "went  on"  in  Science 
Workshops  show  effective  programs : 

Example  A.  A  City  Unit  Workshop 

The  teacher,  principals  and  elementary  supervisor  of  a  city 
system  did  pre-planning  and  re-planned  as  they  worked  in  this 
informal  Science  workshop  in  the  session  of  1952-53.  Their  point 
of  view  is  inclusive  in  their  selected  workshop  caption. 


"Where  there  is  study,  improvement  and 
growth,  in  my  profession,  I  want  to  be 
there." 


Enriching  science  teaching  "took  on"  new  meaning  within  this 
group  as  they  became: 
— committee  leaders. 
— consultants  (between  groups). 

— discussants  on  trends,  purposes  and  materials. 
— discussants  of  curriculum  guides  and  manuals. 
— demonstrators,  at  times. 

— more  objective  about  the  child  and  his  Science. 
— planners  on  the  most  suitable  time,  place  and 
hours  for  the  meetings. 

The  five  workshop  sessions  were  relaxing  from  friendly  ex- 
changes of  ideas  and  "interests"  over  a  beginning  sip  of  tea  or 
coffee.  After  that,  one  hour  or  more  of  genuine  work  went  on. 
Results?  Not  anything  immediately  startling.  It  was  not  planned 
that  way.  But  results  were  there :  In  the  classrooms,  in  the  spirit 
of  being  a  partner,  in  their  beliefs. 

Example  B.  A  County  Unit  Workshop 

All  the  seventh  grade  teachers  in  the  county  formed  one  work- 
shop group  and  the  eighth  grade  people  another  one.  There  was 
one  large  group  of  all  first  and  second  grade  people.  Each  group 
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selected  a  chairman  and  steering  committee,  all  with  the  same 
aim :  To  promote  a  more  functional  science  program. 

Although  the  programs  were  different  from  group  to  group, 
each  workshop  was  planned  so  that  as  many  teachers  as  possible 
made  contributions. 

Discussions  and  activities,  with  modifications  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  group,  were  selected  as  follows : 

1.  Materials  for  Science,  including  an  exhibit  and  discussion 
of  texts,  supplementary  readers,  library  books,  reference 
materials,  pictures,  and  charts  printed  in  the  classrooms. 

2.  Methods,  including  discussions  of  books  by  Craig  and 
Blough,  demonstrations  of  techniques,  and  simple  experi- 
ments. 

3.  Equipment,  featuring  an  exhibit  of  simple,  "home  made" 
equipment  and  explanation  of  its  use. 

4.  Local  Resources  for  Science,  centering  around  these  ques- 
tions. 

What  in  the  county  is  worth  studying?  Where  is  it?  How 
can  a  profitable  visit  or  contact  be  made?  What  people  can 
we  use  as  resources? 

5.  Audio-Visual  Aids,  with  emphasis  on  selection  and  use  of 
film  strips.  Some  films  and  film  strips  were  previewed. 

Example  C.  A  School  Faculty  Workshop 

The  principal  and  teachers  felt  that  before  they  could  lead 
children  in  science,  it  was  well  to  discuss  the  problems  in  science 
instruction  as  they  saw  it.  The  principal  of  the  school  led  the 
discussions.  The  outline,  which  will  be  their  working  basis  for  a 
year  or  more  to  come,  came  from  their  discussions : 

A.  First  Concerns  in  Improving  Elementary  Science  Instruction. 
The  Child 

1.  His  interest  in  things  of  his  environment  and  of  his  world. 

2.  His  interest  and  program  in  the  early  grades. 

3.  His  abilities  vary. 

B.  Some  obstacles  that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  better  Elemen- 
tary Science. 

1.  The  preparation  of  teachers  (some  feel  unprepared). 

2.  The  use  of  time. 

3.  Lack  of  use  of  materials  and  equipment. 

C.  Values  of  Elementary  Science  Should  Develop. 

1.  Critical  and  scientific  thinking. 

2.  Power  to  solve  problems. 
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3.  More  desirable  habits  and  attitudes. 

4.  A  better  citizen  by  aid  in  better  health  habits. 

5.  The  means  for  more  sound  conclusions. 

D.  Methods  and  Procedures  that  Are  of  Conspicuous  Value. 

1.  The  use  of  a  curriculum  guide  for  continual  development. 

2.  Use  of  pupils'  ideas  or  hypotheses  in  problem  solving. 

3.  Joint  planning  by  teachers  and  pupils  on  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

4.  Use  of  discussion  procedures. 

5.  Use  of  pictures,  exhibits,  specimens,  and  discovery  table. 

6.  Use  of  field  trips,  observation,  experiments  and  commu- 
nity resources. 

7.  Correlation  of  science  with  other  areas  of  work. 

E.  Securing  leadership. 

1.  Selection  of  science  committee. 

2.  Selection  of  secretary. 

3.  Making  plans. 

F.  Selection  of  materials  and  equipment. 

1.  Survey. 

a.  Things  children  can  bring. 

b.  Things  found  in  school. 

2.  Ways  of  securing  other  needed  materials  and  equipment. 

a.  Course  of  study. 

b.  Books. 

c.  Audio-visual  aids. 

d.  Stock  of  supplies. 

G.  In-service  training  of  teachers  to : 

1.  Become  acquainted  with  science  books  on  the  elementary 
level. 

2.  Become  more  aware  of  the  needs  and  interests  of  children. 

3.  Recognize  scientific  attitudes  and  methods. 

4.  Try  out  demonstrations  by  the  teachers. 

H.  Evaluation  of  the  science  program. 

1.  Have  we  realized  our  purposes? 

2.  Did  our  guiding  principles  aid  us  in  developing  the  pro- 
gram? 

3.  Did  the  staff  profit  by  this  program? 

4.  Did  the  students  profit  by  it? 

5.  What  are  some  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  science 
program  ? 

6.  How  can  we  improve  the  science  program  in  our  school? 


A  SCIENCE  LIBRARY  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


As  boys  and  girls  become  interested  in  the  various 
aspects  of  science,  they  demand  more  and  more  infor- 
mation on  particular  subjects.  A  library  of  science 
books  and  materials  which  supplement  the  facts  in 
the  textbook  becomes  a  necessity.  To  aid  teachers  and  the  young 
people  themselves,  a  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  with  the 
titles  grouped  under  the  subject  areas  around  which  the  course 
of  study  in  science  has  been  developed. 

In  preparing  this  limited  list  of  books  for  a  well-rounded 
science  program,  attention  has  been  given  to  levels  of  reading 
ability  as  well  as  to  subjects  covered.  For  example,  under  the 
heading  WEATHER,  there  is  the  delightful  story  of  the  seasons 
which  came  to  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE  and  also  the  more  mature 
interpretation  of  seasons  in  EVERYBODY'S  WEATHER.  The 
books  are  for  the  most  part  of  middle  grade  reading  level. 

Some  titles  fit  equally  well  under  more  than  one  subject,  but 
have  been  listed,  only  once.  There  are  such  excellent  books  of  a 
general  nature,  however,  that  a  GENERAL  heading  has  also  been 
used.  Books  listed  under  GENERAL  include  material  on  all  of  the 
large  subject  areas. 


Reading  is  an  important  tool  to  use  in  learn- 
ing science. 


All  of  the  titles  listed  are  included  in  the  Library  Book  Cata- 
logue prepared  by  the  State  School  Library  Adviser  and  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Division  of  Textbooks,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Library  Book  Catalogue  includes  many  more 
equally  good  books  with  science  content.  New  books  are  added  to 
the  catalogue  each  year.  Reliable  book  selection  aids  for  elemen- 
tary schools  list  many  others.  Familiarity  with  the  names  of 
outstanding  writers  for  boys  and  girls  in  the  field  of  science  also 
helps  in  the  selection  of  additional  materials.  Among  the  better 
known  writers  are  Meyer,  Schneider,  Bronson,  Blough,  Zim, 
Selsam,  and  Fenton. 


Reliable  lists  should  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  science  books  for  the  library. 
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Books  in  the  science  library  must  be  interesting,  accurate,  up- 
to-date,  and  attractively  and  appropriately  illustrated.  But  the 
books  will  not  fully  serve  their  purpose,  unless  the  boys  and  girls 
know  how  to  use  them  effectively.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
pupils  know  how  to  use  an  index  and  a  table  of  contents,  how  to 
read  charts  and  diagrams,  how  to  read  factual  material  for 
accuracy  even  at  the  expense  of  speed,  how  to  study  and  interpret 
pictures,  how  to  follow  directions  accurately  in  experimentation, 
and  how  to  search  out  additional  material  on  a  topic  which  needs 
expansion.  Skill  in  locating,  interpreting,  and  using  library 
materials  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  science  scholar. 

As  boys  and  girls  become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  world 
about  them,  they  will  seek  additional  information.  This  list  of 
books  is  designed  as  the  first  step  in  meeting  this  growing  need. 


Skill  in  using  books  for  information  is  nec- 
essary in  scientific  research. 


ANIMALS 

Bronson,  Wilfred  S.  The  Wonder  World  of  Ants.  Harcourt,  1937. 
$2.00  (4-6) 

Colby,  Carroll.   Who  Went  There?  Aladdin,  1953.  $1.00  (4-6) 
Earle,  Olive  L.    Robins  in  the  Garden.    Morrow,  1953.  $2.00 
(1-4) 

Fenton,  C.  L.    Wild  Folk  In  the  Woods.   John  Day,  1952.  $2.50 
(4-6) 

Friskey,  Margaret.   Johnny  and  the  Monarch.   Childrens  Press. 

1946.  $2.00  (1-2) 
Green,  Ivah.    Animals  Under  Your  Feet.    Grosset,  1953.  $2.75 

(3-8) 

Hoke,  John.  First  Book  of  Snakes.   Watts,  1952.  $1.75  (3-5) 
Huntington,  Harriet  E.   Let's  Go  To  the  Seashore.  Doubleday, 

1941.  $2.50  (2-5) 
Kieran,  John.   Introduction  to  Birds.    Garden  City,  1950.  $2.50 

(5-9) 

Martin,  Dahris.  Little  Lamb.   Harper,  1938.  $1.75  (1-2) 
Tibbets,  Albert  R.    The  First  Book  of  Bees.    Watts,  1952.  $1.75 
(5-8) 

Zim,  Herbert  S.  Alligators  and  Crocodiles.   Morrow,  1952.  $2.00 
(4-7) 

Zim,  Herbert  S.   What's  Inside  of  Animals?  Morrow,  1953.  $1.75 
(3-8) 

PLANTS 

Cormack,  Maribelle.    First  Book  of  Trees.    Watts,  1951.  $1.75 
(3-7) 
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Gould,  Dorothea.   Very  First  Garden.   Oxford,  1943.  $0.50  (3-5) 
Webber,  Irma  E.    Bits  That  Grow  Big.    Scott,  Wm.  R.,  1949. 
$2.00  (2-4) 

Webber,  Irma  E.    Up  Above  and  Down  Below.    Scott,  Wm.  R., 

1943.  $1.25  (2-4) 
Zim,  Herbert  S.   What's  Inside  of  Plants?   Morrow,  1952.  $1.75 

(3-8) 

WEATHER 

Burton,  Virginia  Lee.   The  Little  House.   Houghton,  1942.  $2.50 
(1-4) 

Flack,  Marjorie.   Restless  Robin.    Houghton,  1937.  $2.50  (1-4) 
Gaer,  Joseph.    Everybody's  Weather.    Lippincott,  1944.  $2.50 
(5-8) 

Gall,  Alice.    Winter  Flight.   Oxford,  1949.  $2.50  (4-5) 
Hylander,  Clarence  J.    Out  of  Doors  in  Autumn.  Macmillan, 

1942.  $2.25  (5-9) 
Schneider,  Herman.    Foloiv  the  Sun.    Doubleday,  1952.  $2.75 

(1-3) 

Schneider,  Herman.    Everyday  Weather  and  How  It  Works. 

McGraw-Hill,  1951.  $2.75  (5-8) 
Zim,  Herbert  S.   Lightning  and  Thunder.    Morrow,  1952.  $2.00 

(4-8) 

Zolotow,  Charlotte.  The  Storm  Book.  Harper,  1952.  $2.00  (2-3) 

MAGNETS 

Yates,  Raymond  F.    Boy's  Book  of  Magnetism.    Harper,  1941. 
$2.50  (5-8) 

ELECTRICITY,  ENERGY,  POWER,  CHARGE,  FORCE 
Bechdolt,  John  E.   Going  Up.   Abingdon-Cokesburg,  1948.  $2.00 
(4-8) 

Britton,  Katherine.    What  Makes  It  Tick?    Houghton,  1943. 
$3.00  (5-8) 

Elting,  Mary.  Machines  at  Work.   Doubleday,  1953.  $1.50  (5-8) 
Gail,  Otto  W.    Romping  Through  Physics.    Knopf,  1934.  $2.50 
5-8) 

Huey,  Edward  G.    What  Makes  the  Wheels  Go  Round.  Har- 

court,  1940.  $2.50  (5-8) 
Lewellen,  John  B.    You  and  Atomic  Energy.    Childrens  Press, 

1949.  $1.50  (5-8) 
Meyer,  Jerome  S.    Picture  Book  of  Radio  and  Television.  Lo- 

throp,  1951.  $2.00  (5-8) 
Peet,  Creighton.    How  Things  Work.    Holt,  1941.  $2.50  (4-7) 
Schneider,  Herman.   Everyday  Machines  and  How  They  Work. 

McGraw-Hill,  1950.  $2.50  (5-8) 

Zaffo,  George  L.   Big  Book  of  Real  Trucks.   Grosset,  1950.  $1.75 
(2-5) 

Zim,  Herbert  S.    What's  Inside  of  Enqines?    Morrow,  1953. 
$1.75  (3-8) 
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HOMES 

Adelson,  Leone.    All  Ready  For  Winter.    McKay,  1952.  $2.00 
(1-2) 

Colby,  Carroll.   Who  Lives  There?   Aladdin,  1953.  $1.00  (4-6) 
Earle,  Olive  L.    Birds  and  Their  Nests.    Morrow,  1952.  $2.00 
(6-8) 

Gustavson,  Harry.    Up  Goes  the  House.    Oxford,  1947.  $1.25 
(1-2) 

Mason,  George  F.    Animal  Homes.    Morrow,  1947.  $2.00  (5-8) 
Sprinkle,  Rebecca  K.    A  House  for  Leander.  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury,  1953.  $1.50  (3-4) 

THE  UNIVERSE-THE  EARTH 

Dakin,  Wilson  S.   Great  Rivers  of  the  World.   Macmillan,  1925. 
$2.00  (5-7) 

Elms,  Francis  R.    Mountains  of  the  World.    Whitman,  1941. 
$2.00  (4-6) 

Fenton,  Carroll  L.   Land  We  Live  On.    Doubleday,  1944,  $2.50 
(5-8) 

Gait,  Thomas  F.    Volcano.    Scribner,  1946.  $2.50  (4-6) 
Meyer,  Jerome  S.    Picture  Book  of  the  Earth.    Lothrop,  1949. 
$2.00  (5-8) 

Reed,  William  M.   Earth  For  Sam.   Harcourt,  1930.  $3.75  (5-8) 
White,  Anne  Terrv.    Prehistoric  America.     Random  House, 
1951.  $1.50  (5-8) 

THE  UNIVERSE-BEYOND  THE  EARTH 

Brindze,  Ruth.    The  Story  of  Our  Calendar.    Vanguard,  1949. 
$2.50  (4-8) 

Dunham,  Miriam.    What's  In  the  Sky.    Oxford,  1941.  $1.50 
(4-8) 

Meyer,  Jerome  S.   Picture  Book  of  Astronomy.    Lothrop,  1945. 
$2.00  (3-5) 

Rey,  H.  A.   Stars.   Houghton,  1952.  $4.00  (6-8) 

Washburne,  Carlton.   Story  of  Earth  and  Sky.   Appleton,  1935. 

$1.88  (6-8) 

AIR  AND  WATER 

Bendick,  Jeanne.   The  First  Book  of  Space  Travel.   Watts,  1953. 
$1.75  (4-8) 

Brindze,  Ruth.   Gulf  Stream.   Vanguard,  1945.  $2.50  (4-6) 
Coy,  Harold.    The  Real  Book  About  Rivers.    Doubleday,  1953. 
$1.25  (5-8) 

Lewellen,  John.  Birds  and  Planes:  How  They  Fly.  Crowell, 

1953.  $2.00  (6-9) 
Norling,  Jo  and  Ernest.   The  First  Book  of  Water.   Watts,  1952. 

$1.75  (4-6) 

Webber,  Irma  E.    Travelers  All.    Scott,  Wm.  R.,  1944.  $1.25 
(2-4) 
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ROCKS,  MINERALS  AND  SOILS 
Cormack,  Maribelle.   First  Book  of  Stories.   Watts,  1950.  $1.50 
(4-6) 

Fenton,  Carroll  L.  Riches  From  the  Earth.  John  Day,  1953. 
$2.75  (5-8) 

Fenton,  Carroll  L.  Rocks  and  Their  Stories.  Doubleday,  1951. 
$2.50  (7-9) 

CONSERVATION 

Gilbert,  Helen  E.  Mr.  Plum  and  the  Little  Green  Tree.  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury,  1946.  $2.00  (1-3) 

Graham,  Edward  and  Van  Dersal,  William.  Wildlife  for  Amer- 
ica.   Oxford,  1949.  $2.50  (6-9) 

Lathrop,  Dorothy.  Let  Them  Live.  Macmillan,  1951.  $2.00  (4-7) 

Reed,  W.  Maxwell.  America's  Treasure.  Harcourt,  1939.  $3.50 
(5-9) 

Shippen,  Katherine.  The  Great  Heritage.  Viking,  1947.  $3.50 
(7-8) 

Wall,  Gertrude  W.  Gifts  From  the  Forest.  Scribner,  1952. 
$2.50  (5-8) 

SOUND 

Baer,  Marian  E.  Sound:  An  Experiment  Book.  Holiday,  1952. 
$2.50  (5-8) 

Holton,  Gerald  James.  Story  of  Sound.  Harcourt,  1948.  $2.00 
(5-9) 

Leeming,  Joseph.    The  Real  Book  About  Easy  Music-Making. 

Garden  City,  1952.  $1.25  (5-8) 
MacGregor,  Ellen.    Tommy  and  the  Telephone.   Whitman,  1947. 

$1.50  (1-2) 

LIQUIDS,  GAS  AND  SOLIDS 

Meyer,  Jerome  S.  Picture  Book  of  Chemistry.  Lothrop,  1950. 
$2.00  (5-8) 

MOLECULES,  ELEMENTS  AND  COMPOUNDS 
Lewellen,  John.    You  and  Atomic  Energy  and  Its  Wonderful 

Uses.    Childrens  Press,  1949.  $1.50  (6-9) 
Meyer,  Jerome,  Picture  Book  of  Molecules  and  Atoms.  Lo- 
throp, 1948.  $2.00  (5-9) 
Schneider,  Herman.    Hoiv  Big  Is  Big?    Scott,  Wm.  R.,  1950. 
$1.75  (2-4) 

LIGHT 

Lacey,  Ida  Belle.  Light  Then  and  Noiv.  Macmillan,  1930.  $1.50 
(3-5) 

Menzel,  Donald  Howard.  Our  Sun.  Blakiston,  1949.  $4.50  (7-8) 
Zim,  Herbert  S.    The  Sun.    Morrow,  1953.  $2.00  (3-8) 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

Eberle,  Irmengarde.  Basketful:  The  Story  of  Our  Foods,  Crow- 
ell,  1946.  $2.50  (6-8) 
Leaf,  Munro.  Health  Can  Be  Fun.  Lippincott,  1943.  $1.75  (2-4) 
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Leaf,  Munro.  Safety  Can  Be  Fun.  Lippincott,  1938.  $1.75  (2-4) 
Schneider,  Herman.    How  Your  Body  Works.    Scott,  Wm.  R., 

1949.  $2.75  (4-7) 
Stack,  H.  J.   Safety  In  the  World  Today.   Beckley-Cardy,  1948. 

$1.75  (6-9) 

Tharpe,  R.  W.   Your  Teeth — Their  Importance  and  Care.  Laid- 

law,  1950.  $1.80  (5-9) 
Zim,  Herbert  S.    What's  Inside  of  Me?    Morrow,  1952.  $1.75 

(4-8) 

BOOKS  FOR  IDENTIFICATION 

Aldrich,  D.  E.  and  Snyder,  Ethel.  Florida  Sea  Shells.  Hough- 
ton, 1936.  $2.00 

Collingwood,  George  H.   Knoiving  Your  Trees.    American  For- 
estry Association,  1947.  $5.00 
Hogner,  Dorothy.    Animal  Book.    Oxford,  1942.  $4.00 
Loomis,  Frederic  B.  Field  Book  of  Common  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

Putnam,  1923.  $3.95 
North  Carolina  State  Museum.    Reptiles  of  North  Carolina. 

State  Museum,  Raleigh.  Free. 
Zim,  Herbert  S.    Birds.    Simon  and  Schuster,  1949.  $1.50 
Zim,  Herbert  S.    Floivers.    Simon  and  Schuster,  1950.  $1.50 
Zim,  Herbert  S.   Insects.    Simon  and  Schuster,  1951.  $1.50 
Zim,  Herbert  S.  Stars.   Simon  and  Schuster,  1951.  $1.50 
Zim,  Herbert  S.    Trees.    Simon  and  Schuster,  1951.  $1.50 
Matschat,  Cecile.    American  Butterflies  and  Moths.  Random 
House,  1942.  $1.00 

SCIENCE  EXPERIMENT  BOOKS 

Baer,  Marian  E.    Experiments  Without  Fire.    Rinehart,  1947. 

(o.  p.  1951)  (1-5) 
Beeler,  Nelson  F.  and  Branley,  Franklin  M.   More  Experiments 

In  Science.    Crowell,  1950.  $2.50  (5-7) 
Beeler,  Nelson  F.  and  Branley,  Franklin  M.   Experiments  With 

Electricity.    Crowell,  1949.  $2.50  (5-8) 
Freeman,  Ira  M.  Invitation  to  Experiment.   Dutton,  1940.  $2.75 

(7-9) 

Freeman,  Mae  and  Freeman,  Ira  M.  Fun  With  Chemistry. 
Random  House,  1944.  $1.50  (3-9) 

Freeman,  Mae  and  Freeman,  Ira  M.  Fun  With  Science.  Ran- 
dom House,  1943.  $1.50  (3-9) 

Keeler,  Katherine  L.  Working  With  Electricity.  Macmillan, 
1938.  $2.00  (3-8) 

Morgan,  Alfred  P.  An  Aquarium  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Scribner,  1936.  $2.50  (5-8) 

Morgan,  Alfred  P.  The  Boy  Electrician.  Lothrop,  1948.  $3.00 
(7-12) 

Morgan,  Alfred  P.    Boy's  Book  of  Science  and  Construction. 

Lothrop,  1948.  $3.00  (7-12) 
Morgan,  Alfred  P.   A  First  Electrical  Book  for  Boys.  Scribner, 

1951.  $3.00  (5-9) 
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Morgan,  Alfred  P.    Simple  Chemical  Experiments.  Appleton- 

Century,  1941.  $3.00  (5-12) 
Morgan,  Alfred  P.  Things  A  Boy  Can  Do  With  Chemistry. 

Appleton-Century,  1940.  $2.50  (7-12) 
Morgan,  Alfred  P.    Things  A  Boy  Can  Do  With  Electricity. 

Scribner,  1938.  $2.50  (7-12) 
Schneider,  Herman  and  Schneider,  Nina.   Let's  Find  Out.  Scott, 

Wm.  R.,  1946.  $2.25  (1-4) 
Schneider,  Herman  and  Nina.   Science  Fun  With  Milk  Cartons. 

McGraw-Hill,  1953  $2.50  (4-8) 
Selsam,  Millicent.    Play  With  Leaves  and  Flowers.  Morrow, 

1952.  $2.00  (3-8) 
Yates,  Raymond  F.   A  Boy  and  A  Battery.   Harper,  1942.  $2.00 

(5-8) 

Wyler,  Rose.  The  First  Book  of  Science  Experiments.  Watts, 
1952.  $1.75  (5-8) 

GENERAL 

Buck,  Margaret  W.  In  Woods  and  Fields.  Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury,  1950.  $3.00  (3-6) 

Comstock,  Anna.  Handbook  of  Nature-Study.  Comstock  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1939.  $6.00  (1-8) 

Freeman,  Mae  and  Ira.  Fun  With  Science.  Random  House, 
1943.  $1.50  (5-8) 

Huntington,  Harriet  E.  Let's  Go  Outdoors.  Doubleday,  1939. 
$2.50  (1-4) 

Morgan,  Alfred  Powell.  Boys'  Book  of  Science  and  Construc- 
tion.   Lothrop,  1948  $3.00  (6-9) 

Parker,  Blough  and  Others.  Basic  Science  Education  Series. 
Row,  Peterson  and  Company.  (1-8) 

Individual  titles  are  listed  in  the  North  Carolina  Supplemen- 
tary Reader  Catalogue. 
Verrill,  Alpheus.     Young  Collector's  Handbook.  MacBride, 
1948.  $2.75  (5-8) 


SOME  SUGGESTED 


AUDIO-VISUAL  MATERIALS 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  films  and  filmstrips  this 
Films       list  is  suggested  with  the  idea  of  help  to  you.  No  at- 
and        tempt  has  been  made  to  make  an  exhaustive  list. 
Filmstrips   Too,  film  producers  are  constantly  in  the  process  of 
making  new  and  additional  material  available.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  list  all  producers  in  a  suggested  list. 
Grade  levels  are  only  suggested.  They  are  made  to  relate  to  the 
elementary  science  program.  Many  of  the  films  and  filmstrips 
listed  may  be  used  at  higher  levels. 

Any  good  film  or  filmstrip  with  enough  pre-planning  can  be 
helpful,  when  it  fits  into  the  subject  and  program. 

Slides,  particularly  colored  ones,  help  to  vitalize  sub- 
Use      jects  of  the  curriculum.  Since  there  are  so  many  avail- 
of       able,  the  teaching  aspect  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Slides        In  the  sources  suggested  are  the  catalogs  of  the  var- 
ious film  companies;  the  "Educational  Film  Guide"  and 
"Filmstrip  Guide,"  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950  University  Av- 
enue, New  York  52,  N.  Y.  There  are  also  some  excellent  com- 
mercial films  and  filmstrips.  There  are  also  some  films  and  film- 
strips  produced  by  textbook  publishers. 


Previewing  many  of  one  subject  and  selec- 
ting the  best  is  important. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Suggested  Grade  Levels 

P — primary 

I — intermediate 

U — upper  elementary 

C  W — Churchill-W exler 

Coronet — Coronet  Instructional  Films 

EBF — Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc. 

Intfilm-Bur — International  Film  Bureau 

Ott — John  Ott  Productions 

Johnson-Hunt — Johnson  Hunt  Productions 

McGratv-Hill — McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 

UWF— United  World  Films,  Inc. 

YAF — Young  America  Films,  Inc. 
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35mm  FILMSTRIPS 

Some  suggested  series  of  filmstrips  are  listed.  Individual  film- 
strips  may  be  purchased  from  any  series.  There  are  numerous 
filmstrips  in  the  area  of  elementary  science  that  are  not  a  part 
of  a  series.  Space  does  not  permit  individual  listing  here.  It  is 
very  necessary  to  preview  and  purchase  only  the  ones  of  a  series 
that  fit  the  content  best. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION  EBF    .  I  -  U 

ANIMAL  FRIEND  SERIES  EBF    P  -  I 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

SERIES  EBF    U 

SAFETY  STORIES  SERIES  EBF    P 

THE  SKY  SERIES  Jam  Handy   I  -  U 

OUR  EARTH  SERIES  Jam  Handy   I  -  U 

WATER  LIFE  SERIES  Jam  Handy   I  -  U 

HEALTH  ADVENTURE 

SERIES  Jam  Handy   U 

AMERICAN  BIRDS  GUIDE  YAF    I  -  U 

AMERICAN  WILDFLOWER 

GUIDE  •  YAF    I  -  U 

AMERICAN  INSECT  GUIDE  YAF    I  -  U 

BASIC  BIRD  SERIES  Jam  Handy   I  -  U 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

SERIES  Set  No.  1,  2,  and  3.  YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERIES  YAF    P 

GOOD  HEALTH  SERIES  YAF    I  -  U 

MATTER— ENERGY  Pop  Science   I  -  U 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL 

CHANGES  IN  EVERDAY 

LIVING  Pop  Science   I  -  U 

WEATHER  Pop  Science   I  -  U 

HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  Eyegate    P  -  I  -  U 

PRIMARY  HEALTH  SERIES  SVE    P  -  I 

SCIENCE  I 

(Intermediate  Series)  Curriculum   I 

BASIC  SCIENCE  SERIES  SVE  or  Row,  Peterson      I  -  U 

ELEMENTARY  NATURE 

STUDY  SERIES  SVE    P  -  I 

ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE 

SERIES  VIS    U 

WHY  SERIES  SVE    P  -  I 

ELEMENTARY  METEOR- 
OLOGY SERIES  SVE   U 


Reference  Filmstrip  Sources. 

Curriculum — Curriculum  Films,  Inc.,  10  E.  40th  Street,  New 

York  16,  N.  Y. 
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EBF — Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wilmette  Av- 
enue, Wilmette,  Illinois. 

Eye  Gate — Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716  41st  Avenue,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York. 

Jam  Handy — Jam  Handy  Organization,  2821  E.  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Detroit  11,  Michigan. 

Popscience,  "Teach-O-Filmstrips" — Popular  Science  Publishing 
Company,  A-V  Department,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y. 

SVE — Society  for  Visiual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  West  Diversey 

Parkway,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
YAF — Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New 

York  17,  New  York. 
VIS  SCIENCES— Visual  Science,  Suffern,  N.  Y.  Box  599. 

16mm  FILMS  BY  SUBJECTS 


Animals 

FARM  ANIMALS  EBF    P  -  I 

THE  FROG  EBF    I  -  U 

HONEY  BEE  EBF    I  -  U 

GRAY  SQUIRREL  EBF   P 

CARE  OF  PETS  EBF    P  -  I 

HOW  ANIMALS  DEFEND 

THEMSELVES  YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

HOW  ANIMALS  MOVE  YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

MONARCH  BUTTERFLY 

STORY  EBF    I  -  U 

ATTRACTING  BIRDS  IN 

WINTER  Int-Film  Bur   P  -  I  -  U 

BUILDING  BIRD  HOUSES      Int-Film  Bur   P  -  I  -  U 

CULTIVATE  YOUR  GARDENInt-Film  Bur   P  -  I  -  U 

BIRDS  Int-Film  Bur   P  -  I  -  U 

LIFE  IN  A  DROP  OF  WATERCORONET    U 

SUNFISH  EBF    I  -  U 

ZOO  EBF    P  -  I 

ANTS  EBF    I  -  U 

CAMOUFLAGE  IN  NATURE 
THRU  PATTERN  MATCH- 
ING CORONET    I  -  U 

HOW  ANIMALS  EAT  YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

INSECT  ZOO  EBF    P  -  I  -  U 

LIFE  ALONG  THE  WATER- 
WAYS EBF    I  -  U 

LIFE  IN  AN  AQUARIUM      YAF    I  -  U 

WONDERS  IN  A  COUNTRY 

STREAM  C-W    P-I 

WONDERS  IN  YOUR  OWN 

BACKYARD  C-W    P-I 
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SEASHORE  LIFE  EBF    I  -  U 

LIFE  CYCLE  OF  THE  MOS- 
QUITO, THE  YAF    I  -  U 

MOTHS  EBF    I  -  U 

SNAPPING  TURTLE  EBF    I  -  U 

HOUSE  FLY  EBF    U 

BABY  ANIMALS  YAF    P  -  I 

Plants  and  Animals 

AUTUMN  ON  THE  FARM       EBF    P  -  I 

WINTER  ON  THE  FARM       EBF    P  -  I 

SPRING  ON  THE  FARM  EBF    P  -  I 

SUMMER  ON  THE  FARM       EBF    P  -  I 

POND  LIFE  EBF    P  -  I 

LIFE  IN  AN  AQUARIUM        YAF    P  -  I 

Plants 

THE  GROWTH  OF  FLOWERSCORONET    U 

SEASONAL  CHANGES  IN 

TREES                               CORONET    I  -  U 

LIFE  OF  A  PLANT                 EBF    I  -  U 

SEED  DISPERSAL                 UWF    U 

ROOTS                                  UWF    U 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS,  BY        UWF    U 

SELF-DEFENSE  PLANTS       UWF    U 

LEAVES                                EBF    U 

CLIMBING  PLANTS              UWF    U 

Weather 

WEATHER  EBF    U 

WHAT  MAKES  RAIN  YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

WHAT  MAKES  A  DESERT     YAF   I  -  U 

WINDS  AND  THEIR  CAUSESCORONET    I  -  U 

CLOUDS  ABOVE  JOHNSON  HUNT  I  -  U 

STORY  OF  A  STORM,  A         CORONET    I  -  U 

ONE  RAINY  DAY  CORONET    P 

WHAT  THE  FROST  DOES     CORONET    P 

WHAT  CAUSES  THE 

SEASONS  YAF    I  -  U 

THUNDER  AND  LIGHTNINGYAF    I  -  U 

PLAY  IN  THE  SNOW 

Magnets 

MAGNETS  YAF    I  -  U 

El.  -  Energy  -  Power  -  Change 

THE  FLOW  OF  ELECTRIC- 
ITY YAF    I  -  U 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  GEN- 
ERATOR, THE  YAF    I  -  U 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE  YAF    I  -  U 

THINGS  EXPAND  WHEN 

HEATED  YAF    I  -  U 
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WATER  WORKS  FOR  US  YAF   I  -  U 

MATTER  AND  ENERGY  CORONET    I  -  U 

OUR  COMMON  FUELS  CORONET    I  -  U 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  EBF    U 

THE  FORCE  OF  GRAVITY  YAF   I  -  U 

MACHINES  DO  WORK  YAF   I  -  U 

ELECTROMAGNETS  YAF   I  -  U 

FRICTION  YAF   I  -  U 


Homes 

(Animal  homes  shown  in  animal  pictures) 


The  Universe 

A.  The  Earth 
UNDERSTANDING  OUR 

EARTH:  GLACIERS  CORONET    I  -  U 

UNDERSTANDING  OUR 

EARTH :  SOIL  CORONET    I  -  U 

VOLCANOES  IN  ACTION       EBF   U 

WEARING  AWAY  OF  THE 

LAND  EBF   U 

OUR  EARTH  EBF   U 

LATITUDE  &  LONGITUDE 

OUR  CHANGING  WORLD      OH    I  -  U 

B.  Beyond  The  Earth 
WHAT  MAKES  DAY  AND 

NIGHT  YAF   I  -  U 

THIS  IS  THE  MOON  YAF   I  -  U 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  CORONET    I  -  U 

EXPLORING  THE  UNI- 
VERSE EBF    U 

THE  SOLAR  SYSTEM  EBF    U 

Air  and  Water 

AIR  ALL  AROUND  US  YAF   I  -  U 

AIRPLANES  AND  HOW 

THEY  FLY  YAF   I  -  U 

WHAT  MAKES  THINGS 

FLOAT  YAF   I  -  U 

AIR  IN  ACTION  CORONET    I  -  U 

ATMOSPHERE  AND  ITS  CIR- 
CULATION EBF    I  -  U 

WORK  OF  RUNNING  WATEREFB   U 

WATER  POWER  EBF    I  -  U 

PROPERTIES  OF  WATER     CORONET    I  -  U 

|  WATER  WORKS  FOR  US        YAF   I  -  U 

Rocks,  Minerals  and  Soils 

BIRTH  OF  THE  SOIL  EBF    I  -  U 

OUR  SOIL  RESOURCES  EBF    I  -  U 

UNDERSTANDING  OUR 

EARTH:  SOIL  CORONET    I  -  U 
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Conservation 

THE  STRAND  GROWS  EBF    I  -  U 

A  STRAND  BREAKS  EBF    I  -  U 

EVERYMAN'S  EMPIRE  UWF  (U.  S.  Govt.)  P  -  I  -  U 
TIMBER  AND  TOTEM  POLESUWF  (U.  S.  Govt.)  I  -  U 

Sound 

SOUND  WAVES  AND  THEIR 

SOURCES  EBF    U 

WHAT  IS  SOUND  YAF   I  -  U 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ORCHES- 
TRA (Part  I)  McGraw-Hill   I  -  U 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ORCHES- 
TRA (Part  II)  McGraw-Hill    I  -  U 

Liquids,  Gas,  Solids 
SOLIDS,  LIQUIDS,  GASES      YAF   I  -  U 

Molecules,  Elements  and  Compounds 

THE  WONDER  OF  CHEMIS- 
TRY YAF   I  -  U 

SIMPLE  CHANGE  IN  MAT- 
TER CORONET    I  -  U 

Light 

THE  NATURE  OF  LIGHT       CORONET    U 

LIGHT  AND  SHADOW           YAF   I  -  U 

TELEVISION:  AND  HOW  IT  CORONET    U 

WORKS 

HOW  MAN  MADE  DAY          CORONET    I  -  U 

Health  and  Safety 
SAFETY  ON  THE  SCHOOL 

BUS                                   YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

SAFETY  TO  AND  FROM 

SCHOOL                            YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

SAFETY  BEGINS  AT  HOME   YAF   I  -  U 

STREET  SAFETY  IS  YOUR 

PROBLEM                          YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

BICYCLE  SAFETY                 YAF    P  -  I  -  U 

PLAYGROUND  SAFETY        CORONET    I  -  U 

YOUR  EARS                          YAF   I  -  U 

YOUR  EYES                          YAF   I  -  U 

TEETH  ARE  TO  KEEP           EBF    P  -  I  -  U 

SLEEP  FOR  HEALTH            EBF    I  -  U 

CARE  OF  THE  SKIN              EBF    I  -  U 

CARE  OF  THE  HAIR  AND 

NAILS                                EBF    I  -  U 

KITTY  CLEANS  UP               YAF    P 

GROWING  GIRLS                  EBF    U 

HOW  TO  BE  WELL  GROOM- 
ED                                   CORONET    U 
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SAFE  USE  OF  TOOLS  CORONET    P  -  I  -  U 

TOMMY'S  DAY  YAF    P 

WAYS  TO  GOOD  HABITS       CORONET    I  -  U 

(Refer  to  State  Health  Education  bulletin,  1953,  for  other  titles 
on  Health) 

Reference  Film  Sources. 

Churchill-Wexler,  801  N.  Seward  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 
Coronet  Films,  Inc.  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wilmette  Avenue,  Wil- 
mette,  Illinois. 

International  Film  Bureau,  Inc.  57  East  Jackson  B'lc'd.,  Chicago 
4,  Illinois. 

John  Ott  Pictures,  Inc.  85  Hibbard  Road,  Winnentka,  Illinois. 

Johnson  Hunt  Productions,  1133  N.  Highland  Avenue,  Holly- 
wood 38,  California. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Textfilm  Department,  330  W.  42nd 
Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  29,  New 
York. 

Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York. 

Children  like  to  listen  as  well  as  to  see.  Science  re- 
Recording    cordings  should  be  selected  carefully  so  that  their 
"listening"  will  benefit  them.  A  balanced  library  of 
audio-visual  materials  should  contain  some  recordings. 
Albums : 

Voices  Of  The  Night     Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  New  York 
American  Bird  Songs     Comstock  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Ithaca,  New  York 

Single  Records : 

By  Rocket  To  The  Moon  Young  People's  Records,  Inc. 
What  Makes  Rain?         Decca.  American.  N.  Y. 
What  Are  Stars?  Decca.  American.  N.  Y. 

Songs  Of  Safety  Decca.  American.  N.  Y. 

Why  Do  I  Have  To  Go  To 

Sleep?  Decca.  American.  N.  Y. 

Some  Sources  For  2"  x  2"  Slides. 

Carolina  Biological  Supply  Co.  Elon  College,  North  Carolina. 

(a  large  and  varied  collection) 
General  Biological  Supply  House  761  East  69th  Place,  Chicago. 
Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.  100  East  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 


MATERIALS  AND  APPARATUS  AND  SOURCES 


Purchasing  and  collecting  materials  is  not  more 
Labeling    important  than  labeling  and  making  them  accessible. 

and       An  attempt  to  keep  all  of  the  needed  items  in  the 
Placing     classroom  tends  to  make  the  room  "junky"  with 
Science  materials.  Too,  the  materials  need  to  be 
shared  with  other  teachers. 


The  collecting,  labeling  and  placing  of  basic 
supplies  for  accessible  use  should  be  a  joint 
school  enterprise. 


There  should  be  a  Science  cabinet  for  the  school  or  for  se- 
lected grades,  with  the  materials  there  ready  for  use.  Each 
school  should  have  its  own  system  for  using  them. 

Naturally,  the  teacher  and  children  will  assemble  the  mate- 
rials they  need  for  a  special  study  and  then  return  them  to  their 
central  place  or  source. 

Education  Briefs  #1  on  Science  Materials  and  Apparatus  says : 
"It  is  not  necessary  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  ex- 
pensive apparatus.  Most  science  experiments  in  the  grade  school 
are  simple  and  rightly  so.  The  materials,  too,  should  be  kept 
simple.  Home-made  equipment  often  serves  

The  list  of  materials  is  considered  to  be  about  the  minimum 
items  necessary  to  teach  usual  grade-school  science.  How  much 
of  each  item  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
school.  This  list  is  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  assembling  some 
essential  equipment  for  a  central  supply  in  a  school.  Units  can 
be  taught  without  having  at  hand  every  item  in  the  list;  you 
may  have  others : 


I.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Piece  of  lodestone 
Pair  of  bar  magnets 

Large  horseshoe  magnet 
U-magnet 
Knitting  needles 
Iron  filings 
Magnetic  needle 
Magnetic  compass 


Fur  for  rubbing  friction  rods 
Colored  pith  balls  for  static 
electricity 

Demonstration  electric  motor 
Telephone  receiver 
Telephone  transmitter 
Dry  cells 

Insulated  copper  wire 
Electric  push  buttons 
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ilass  friction  rod  Electric  bell 

lard  rubber  friction  rod         Electric  lamps  and  sockets 

(miniature) 

I.  Air  and  Weather. 

xlass  barometer  tube  with  well 
Medicine  dropper  for  filling  with  mercury 
Mercury  (3  lbs.  needed) 
Cm  cup 

II.  Sound  and  Light. 

tuning  fork  Reading  glass,  4-inch  diameter 

Concave  and  convex  mirror  Color  rotator  to  show  the  results 
Prism  of  mixing  colors 

[V.  Fire  and  Heat. 
Boy  Scout  fire  drill  set 

pall  and  ring  apparatus  to  show  that  metals  expand  when  heat- 
!  ed 

Compound  bar  to  show  that  some  metals  expand  more  than  others 
j  when  heated 

Apparatus  to  show  that  heat  travels  faster  in  some  metals  than 
others 

Apparatus  to  show  that  some  substances  conduct  heat  better 
t  than  others 

V.  Living  Things. 

An  aquarium  (stocked  with  fish,  snails,  water  plants)  (not  for 
each  room) 

terrarium  (stocked  with  growing  plants,  a  suitable  place  to 
keep  a  small  turtle,  a  frog,  or  salamander.)  (not  for  each 
room) 

Larvae  of  different  kinds 
Cocoons  and  chrysalides 
Seeds  (collectable) 

Growing  plants  (geranium,  ivy,  begonia,  cactus)  (small) 
An  ant  observation  house 

I.  Glassware. 

Fruit  jars  Window  glass  cut  in  small-sized 
Milk  bottles  pieces  (smooth  edge) 

Glass  tumblers  Glass  graduate,  100  cc.  capacity 
Lamp  chimneys  Pyrex  beakers  (nest) 

Cups  and  saucers  Pyrex  flask — 1  pt.  size 
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Battery  jar — small  Thermometer,  double  scale  C 

Battery  jar — large  and  F 

Glass  funnel,  100  mm.  top  Glass  tubing — 6  mm,  outside 
diameter 

VII.  Chemicals. 
Soda 
Starch 
Sugar 

Marble  chips 
Lime  for  limewater 
Red  ink 

VIII.  Miscellaneous. 
Hot  plate 

Tongs  for  lifting  hi 
Iron  spoon  for  heat 
Alcohol  burner  or  Bunsen  burner  (Latter  usable  with  gas) 
Rubber  tubing  for  Bunsen  burner,  *4  inch  inside  diameter  (only 

needed  if  you  have  gas),  4  feet 
Rubber  stoppers,  solid,  1-  and  2-hole,  assorted  sizes,  2-6 
Corks,  bag  of  assorted  sizes,  12-26 
Corks,  bag  of  assorted  sizes,  0-11 
Test-tube  brush 
Test-tube  holder 

Rubber  tubing,  3/16  inch  inside  diameter 
Iron  ring  stand,  large  size 
Clamp  for  ring  stand 

Iron  ring  with  clamp  for  fastening  on  ring  stand 

Wire  gauze  with  asbestos  center  for  placing  over  rings  or  tripod 

Iron  tripod 

Forceps  for  handling  heated  objects  and  chemicals 

Safety  matches 

Scissors 

Teaspoons  and  tablespoons 
Tin  cups 

Scraps  of  different  kinds  of  metal  (as  zinc,  aluminum,  copper) 

Flower  pots  (small)  for  seeds 

Petri  dishes  (for  growth  of  bacteria) 

Paring  knife  and  table  knife 

Balls 


diameter 
Test  tubes  6' 


Vinegar 

Table  salt 

Paraffin 

Ammonia 

Iodine 

Dyes 


Powdered  sulphur 
Powdered  iron 
Dilute  hydrochloric 
acid 


Dt  objects 

and  chemical  work 
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Wire  steel  and  copper 
Flashlight 

Scraps  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  (as  silk,  wool,  cotton) 
Worn-out  dry  cell 

Electric  appliances  out  of  repair,  i.e.,  extension  cord,  hot  pad  (for 

examination) 
Mechanical  toys  illustrating  machine  principles 
Pans  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
Egg  beater 

Burned-out  light  fuses  of  various  kinds 

Burned-out  light  bulbs 

Worn-out  electric  motors  (small) 

Nut-cracker 

Wedges 

Thermometer  (broken  to  be  examined) 
Musical  instruments  of  various  kinds 
A  Pet  cage 
Projection  microscope 

IX.  Construction  Materials. 
Those  of  the  regular  school  kit. 

Sources  For  Materials. 

The  following  companies  supply  various  types  of  equipment. 
Most  of  them  do  not  find  it  profitable  to  fill  small  orders  from 
individual  teachers.  They  suggest  that  orders  for  all  the  schools 
in  the  system  be  pooled,  if  possible. 

1.  Acme  Educational  Laboratory,  119  East  17th  Street,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y.  (Distributes  a  portable  laboratory  of  elemen- 
tary science  equipment.) 

2.  Cambridge  Botanical  Supply  Co.,  Waver ly,  Mass.  (General 
plant  supplies.) 

3.  Carolina  Biological  Supply  Co.,  Elon  College,  Elon  College, 
N.  C.  (Color  slides,  plaster  mounts,  biological  and  chemical 
supplies.) 

4.  General  Biological  Supply  House,  761-63  E.  59th  Place, 
Chicago,  111.  (All  kinds  of  biological  equipment  and  supplies.) 

5.  G.  H.  Koch,  204  Dexter  St.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  (Distributes  a 
"Science  Kit"  of  carefully  selected  science  equipment.) 

6.  New  York  Scientific  Supply  Co.,  111-13  E.  22nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  (General  equipment  and  supplies;  also  dis- 
tributes "Stansi"  Science  Kit.) 
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7.  Southwestern  Biological  Supply  Co.,  415  W.  Tyler  Ave.:. 
Dallas,  Texas.  (General  equipment  and  supplies.) 

8.  Ward  Natural  Science  Establishment,  Inc.,  302  N.  Goodmar.nl 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Minerals,  fossils  and  biological  sup- J 
plies.)1 

9.  Models  of  Industry,  Inc.,  2804  Tenth  St.,  Berkeley,  Cali-il 
fornia.  (Model  Weather  Station  Kit.  2  lbs.  6  oz.) 

References. 

1.  Blough,  Glenn  0.  Materials  and  Apparatus  For  Teachings 
Elementary  Science.  Education  Brief,  No.  1,  Revised  1952.! 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Office  of  Education,  Washington,; 
25,  D.  C. 

2.  Wells,  Harrington.  Elementary  Science  Education  in  Ameri- 
can Schools.  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  1951. 


SELECTED  PROFESSIONAL  TEXTS, 
J         MAGAZINES  AND  BULLETINS 

n  exts        At  the  end  of  each  section  of  this  bulletin  there  are 
pertinent  references.  In  selecting  a  science  library  for  a 

vbhool  or  for  an  individual,  you  should  refer  to  each  of  them. 
The  following  are  helpful  references  to  use  and  to  enjoy. 

VjL.  Craig,  Gerald  S.  Science  For  the  Elementary  School  Teach- 
er. Ginn,  N.  Y.  Rev.  1949. 

12.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Methods  and  Activities  in  Elementary- 
School  Science.  The  Dryden  Press.  31  West  54th  St.  N.  Y. 
19.  1951. 

13.  Blough  and  Huggett.  Elementary-School  Science  and  How 
To  Teach  It.   Dryden  Press.  N.  Y.  1951. 

1 4.  National  Society  For  the  Study  of  Education.  Science  Edu- 
cation in  American  Schools.  46th  Yearbook.  Univ.  of  Chi- 
cago Press.  Chicago.  1947. 

5.  Wells,  Harrington.  Elementary  Science  Education  in 
American  Public  Schools.  McGraw-Hill.  N.  Y.  1951. 

6.  Shacter  and  others.  Into  Your  Teens.  Scott.  N.  Y.  1949. 

7.  Experiment  Reference.  Section  on  "Using  Experiments" 
this  bulletin,  p.   

;  8.  Library  For  Boys  and  Girls  Reference.  Section  "Selected 
Science  Library  For  Boys  and  Girls,"  this  bulletin,  p. 

I  9.  Audio-Visual  References.  Section  on  "A  Suggested  List  of 
Audio-Visual  Materials." 

Selected     1.  National    Association    of    Audubon  Societies. 
Magazines        Audubon.  1000  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y.  28.  (Deals 
mainly  with  bird  lore.) 

2.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Junior  Natural 
History.  79th  St.  Central  Park  West.  N.  Y.  (monthly)  $1.50. 

3.  Pruitt,  C.  M.  Science  Education.  National  Council  on 
Elementary  Science.  Quarterly.  School  of  Education,  Okla- 
homa A  and  M  College,  Stillwell,  Oklahoma. 

4.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
Raleigh,  N.  Carolina.  12  issues  50^. 

Selected  Bulletins     1.  Zim,  Herbert  S.  Science  For  Children 
and  and   Teachers.     ACEI.   1200-15th  St. 

Pamphlets  N.W.  Washington  5,  D.  C.  Bulletin  No. 

91.  1953.  55  p.  75^ 
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2.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Education  Briefs.  No.  21,8,26,9 
and  others.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfai 
Washington,  D.  C.  15^ 

3.  Schneider,  Elsa.  How  Children  and  Teachers  Work  T 
gether.  ACEI.  1200-15th  St.  Washington  5,  D.  C.  15^ 

4.  National  Science  Teachers  Association  Elementary  Scho 
Science  Bulletins.  NEA.  1201-16th  St.  N.W.  Washingto: 
6,  D.  C.  (To  members.) 

5.  National  Commission  on   Safety  Education.   1.  Safet 
Through  Elementary  Science.  1949.  39  p.  50^ 
2.  Fire  Safety  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades.  NEA.  120} 
16th  St.  N.  W.  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1950.  50^ 

6.  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  Rural  Schot 
Leaflets.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Quarterly.  3  fo 
children,  1  for  the  teacher  each  quarter.  One  science  subjec 
each  member.  50^  (Index  to  previous  numbers  Sept.  194 
to  Sept.  1952.  Vol.  46.  No.  I  Fall  1952.  Pamphlets  on  sub 
jects  from  air  to  yeast.) 

7.  National  Garden  Institute.  "School  Gardengram."  1368  N 
High  St.  Columbus,  Ohio.  (Current.) 

8.  Blough  and  Blackwood.  Science  Teaching  in  Rural  am 
Small  Town  Schools.  Bulletin  No.  5.  20^'  Office  of  Education 
Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Washington  25 
D.  C.  1949.  15^ 

9.  Blough  and  Blackwood.  Teaching  elementary  science.  Office 
of  Education.  Washington,  D.  C.  Bulletin  No.  4.  1948.  15^ 

10.  General  Biological  Supply  House.  "Turtox  Neivs."  761-63 
East  69th  Place.  Chicago  37,  111.  (Also  "Turtox"  one  page 
leaflets) 

11.  Carolina  Biological  Supply  House.  "Carolina  Tips."  Elon 
College,  North  Carolina. 

12.  National  Audubon  Society.  Audubon  Nature  Bulletin.  1000 
Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  28.  N.  Y.  (10  issues  per  year). 

13.  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  The  Westing- 
house  Little  Science  Series.  School  Service.  304  Fourth  Ave. 
Pittsburgh,  30,  Penn. 

14.  Air  Age  Education  Research.  "The  Airplane  and  Hoiv  It 
Flies."  100  Park  Ave.  New  York  17. 

15.  American  Humane  Society.  "Care  of  Dogs."  180  Longwood 
Ave.,  Boston,  15.  (Other  Pamphlets). 
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U  3.  Appalachian  Hardwood  Manufacturers,  Inc.  "Appalachian 
Hardwoods,  America's  Finest."  414  Walnut  St.  Cincinnati, 
2,  Ohio. 

7.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  "Man  and  Nature." 
Central  Park  West  at  79th  St.  New  York,  24.  (a  catalog  of 
popular  scientific  publications  of  the  museum). 

8.  Hayden  Planetarium.  "Inexpensixe  Star  Explorers  Chart." 
81st  at  Central  Park.  New  York,  N.  Y.  50^ 

9.  American  Education  Press.  Current  Science  and  Aviation. 
400  South  Front  St.  Columbus,  Ohio.  (General  science  and 
aviation  subject  matter  for  children.) 

0.  Science  Service.  Science  Neivs  Letter.  1719  N.  Street, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (weekly  from  September  to  June, 
useable) . 

1.  Lewellen,  John,  Exploring  Atomic  Energy.  Science  Re- 
search Association.  57  West  Grand  Ave.  Chicago,  111.  1951. 
40^ 

mportant  Points  in  Selecting  and  Assembling  Material. 

j  In  addition  to  the  titles  given  here  a  number  of  Federal  and 
ptate  agencies  have  some  available  materials  to  a  very  limited 
;xtent.  There  are,  however,  several  cautions  we  need  to  recognize 
Regarding  them : 

L  Only  one  letter  should  be  sent  from  a  school ;  the  letter  should 
be  exact  in  inquiry  and  "exactly  written."  Ask  for  only  one 
bulletin  of  a  kind.  The  teacher  or  the  principal  should  make 
the  request.  (The  Tar  Heel  State  is  available  in  larger  quan- 
tities.) 

I.  The  pamphlets  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Departments 
cannot  be  secured  for  individual  children  in  a  class. 

S.  The  booklets  and  pamphlets  from  any  source  should  not  be 
used  for  scrapbooks  for  either  an  individual  or  a  school 
project. 

1.  Booklets  and  pamphlets  are  often  valuable  and  expensive. 
They  should  be  indexed  in  the  central  library  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  and  serve  as  a  pertinent  reference. 

Example  A.  The  Neuse  by  Ben  Dixon  McNeill,  issued  by 
the  State  Committee  on  Water  Resources  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, 1952,  is  an  example  of  a  State  pamph- 
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let  to  learn  from,  enjoy  and  share  with  othe^ 
by  preserving  it  as  it  is  used. 

Example  B.       When  a  pamphlet  is  for  sale,  as  Commute 
Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina,  N.  C.  DepaK 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development,  1(11 
each,  the  school  does  not  need  one  for  eveijj 
child.  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  conservvijl 
tion  in  grade  four  and  particularly  in  grace 
eight. 

Example  C.  The  bulletin,  North  Carolina's  Natural  Rti 
sources,  State  Department  of  Conservation  an 1 
Development,  1952,  was  sent,  on  request,  or  I 
available,  one  copy  for  each  eighth  grade  sen 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment plans  to  sample  each  school  with  thr 
bulletins  that  are  issued  that  would  be  avai  l 
able. 

Example  D.       The  bulletin,  Geology  and  Mineral  Resource^ 
of  North  Carolina,  by  Stuckey  and  Steel,  DeVI 
partment  of  Conservation  and  Development' 
Raleigh,  1953,  has  been  sent  to  the  libraries  o  j 
the  public  schools.  A  valuable  contribution 
particularly  in  the  eighth  grade  program. 


Reading  professional  literature  can  be  an 
enjoyable  way  for  the  teacher  to  think  and 
"talk"  with  authors.  Reading  books  of 
science  should  be  the  heritage  of  the  child. 
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FOREWORD 


This  publication  has  been  prepared  in  compliance  with  General  Statute 
5-65  of  the  North  Carolina  Public  School  Law  which  requires  that 
ndergartens  shall  be  operated  in  accordance  with  standards  provided  by 
h  State  Board  of  Education.  The  statute,  which  is  quoted  in  Section  VI, 
'rther  states  that  kindergartens  shall  be  subject  to  supervision  by  the 
•ite  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  release  of  these  standards  not  only  fulfills  the  requirements  of 
; !  statute,  but  it  is  another  evidence  of  the  State's  desire  to  guarantee 
-icational  adequacy  in  the  training  of  children.  It  is  the  responsibility 
>  the  State  to  protect  its  children  against  inferior  instruction  in  any 
cognized  educational  program;  in  a  more  positive  and  challenging  way, 
I  s  the  responsibility  of  the  State  to  offer  such  leadership  services  as  will 
ikble  teachers  to  become  more  competent  in  their  work  with  children, 
[is  in  recognition  of  this  latter  function  that  this  publication  is  offered 
f,<  kindergarten  teachers. 

Those  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  acquiring  a  more  realistic 
j  lerstanding  of  early  childhood  will  be  stimulated  by  the  descriptive 
I  )eriences  of  the  typical  five-year-old,  and  those  who  desire  to  make 
;7  ir  programs  more  effective  will  be  motivated  by  the  suggestions  found 
I  these  pages.  Basically,  our  purpose  in  this  publication  is  to  cite  some 
)  the  approved  practices  in  kindergarten  education  and  to  recommend 
ilir  acceptance  in  the  numerous  kindergartens  operating  in  North 
^rolina. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

Jie  25,  1953 
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NDERSTANDING  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  CHILDREN 


hat  does  being  five  years  old  mean?  Does  it  mean  that  such  children 
rfdl  the  same  size  ?  No.  Five-year-olds  may  range  from  40  to  48  inches 
ight  and  from  33  to  54  pounds  in  weight. 

Joes  being  five  years  old  mean  that  such  children  all  know  about  the 
ii3  things?  No.  Some  of  them  have  travelled  more  than  others;  sonic 

lem  have  watched  television  and  some  have  not;  some  of  them  have 
|rn  faster  in  ability  to  learn  than  others. 

)oes  being  five  mean  that  these  children  all  act  the  same?  No.  Some 
Lem  are  active  and  usually  willing  to  try  new  activities ;  some  of  them 
and  watch  for  a  time  before  they  will  try  anything  new. 

o  all  five-year-olds  have  the  same  feelings  ?  No.  Some  of  them  seem 
in  a  good  humor  most  of  the  time;  some  of  them  frequently  have 
urns. 

hese  children  are  all  at  different  stages  of  normal  growth,  even 
icjgh  they  are  all  about  five  years  old. 

he  teacher  is  not  an  expert  on  child  development,  but  she  knows 
i(igh  about  the  way  children  grow  to  recognize  where  each  of  these 
lilren  is  in  his  growth.  And  she  knows  the  general  direction  in  which 
lc;  of  them  will  grow  during  the  next  year  or  two.  She  may  secure 
htional  information  from  several  publications  : 


Your  Child  from  One  to  Six 
Your  Child  from  Six  to  Twelve 
Guiding  the  Adolescent 


Free  from  the  local  health  departure 


These  are  Your  Children  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

The  kindergarten  teacher  also  has  some  understanding  of  liowJ 
recognize  when  children  are  sick  or  in  need  of  special  help.  This  uik  I 
standing  enables  her  to  inform  the  parents  concerning  special  needs;! 
the  child  which  cannot  be  met  in  school.  She  will  find  the  following  II 
pamphlets  helpful  in  recognizing  when  children  are  emotionally  upse! 

Application  of  the  Needs  Theory  to  Education 

Recognizing  Emotional  Needs:  Do's  and  Donts  for  Teachers  I 

Both  of  the  pamphlets  can  be  ordered  from  Louis  E.  Raths,  Box  J 
Bronxville,  New  York,  for  $.35  each. 

As  she  continues  her  efforts  to  understand  these  youngsters,  the  teaoJ 
may  study  some  films,  such  as  : 

A  Guidance  Problem  for  Home  and  School 
Meeting  Emotional  Needs  in  Childhood 
Why  Wont  Tommy  Eatf 

These  films  and  many  others  can  be  obtained  through  the  local  he*! 
department.  Many  of  these  films  may  be  of  interest  to  parents  as  wel  l 
to  teachers. 

In  her  daily  work  with  children,  the  teacher  should  apply  the  uncia 
standings  which  she  has  learned  : 

1.  Children  do  not  just  decide  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent— oi 
like  milk  and  hate  eggs.  There  are  always  causes  in  the  child's  backgroi  J 
which  make  him  act  as  he  does — causes  over  which  he  has  little  orifj 
control. 

2.  There  are  wide  variations  in  normal,  acceptable  behavior.  S(  a 
children,  for  example,  like  everything  to  be  kept  in  order.  Other  child  '< 
are  satisfied  to  pile  their  materials  in  a  box.  Both  types  of  behavior  i 
normal  and  acceptable. 

3.  The  teacher's  own  habits  and  feelings  influence  her  reacti  > 
toward  pupils.  She  is  more  likely  to  give  attention  and  affection  to  c 
dren  who  fit  her  own  standards  of  living.  Sometimes  the  teacher  ■  '< 
allow  for  this  tendency  and  avoid  showing  hostility  toward  the  boy  "V'l 
is,  for  example,  constantly  dirty. 

4.  Children  will  grow  up.  The  teacher  does  not  need  to  try  to  to ' 
them  to  grow.  She  must  be  aware  that  childish  behavior  is  normal 
children  and  that  it  will  be  outgrown  over  a  period  of  years. 
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5.  The  greater  the  variety  of  activities  for  children,  the  greater  the 
opportunity  to  grow  in  ability  to  work  with  others  and  to  find  self-satis- 
faction. 

6.  Perfection  is  not  a  human  trait.  Standards  of  behavior  and 
achievement  should  seldom  be  higher  than  the  child  can  achieve,  lest  he 
be  constantly  faced  with  frustration.  Frustration  prevents  normal  growth. 

7.  Few  five-year-olds  are  ready  to  encounter  formal  learnings.  Rather, 
;hey  are  experimenting  with  personal  relationships  with  adults  and  other 
mildren.  The  most  important  relationships  are  those  with  the  family. 
Every  child  needs  to  spend  most  of  the  time  with  his  own  family. 

8.  Imagination  and  phantasy  play  a  big  part  in  the  five-year-old's 
ife.  This  can  be  channelled  into  many  forms  of  play  and  is  the  fore- 
Tinner  of  creative  ability. 

9.  Continuous  quiet  and  confined  activity  is  a  strain  on  an  active 
ihild.  So  are  activities  which  require  the  use  of  finely  coordinated  muscu- 
ar  activities. 

10.  Five-year-olds  need  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  express 

fnd  to  try  out  their  own  ideas.  This  will  help  them  to  become  independent 
nd  self-reliant  rather  than  submissive. 
11.  If  the  teacher  and  the  children  laugh  a  lot  and  feel  happy,  the 
kindergarten  is  effective.  Whenever  she  notices  that  either  she  or  the 
ihildren  are  beginning  to  feel  tense  and  edgy,  she  stops  to  consider  what 
s  wrong  and  how  she  can  ease  the  situation. 

12.  Physical  health  is  an  important  factor  in  the  five-year-old's  every- 
day life. 

The  teacher  recognizes  that  the  home  has  the  first  responsibility  for 
he  health  of  the  child,  but  she  knows  that  certain  policies  and  practices 
ire  important  for  children  who  attend  kindergarten.  Only  children  who 
re  well  should  attend  kindergarten. 

a.  Before  entrance  to  kindergarten,  each  child  should — 

•  Be  immunized  against  whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  and  small- 
pox. 

•  Have  a  physical  examination  by  own  pediatrician,  family  doc- 
tor, or  through  the  health  department  services. 

•  Have  health  history  available  to  kindergarten  teacher  of  com- 
municable diseases,  immunizations  and  any  other  significant 
health  information.  (The  North  Carolina  Teacher  Screening 
and  Observation  Kecord,  or  a  similar  record,  should  be  used.) 

b.  To  help  keep  the  child  healthy,  the  kindergarten  teacher  should : 

•  Plan  with  the  local  health  department  for  health  services  for  the 

kindergarten  group. 


•  Encourage  parents  to  keep  the  child  under  regular  medical  a 
dental  care. 

•  Observe  children  continuously  for  signs  of  defects  or  deviatii 
from  normal  behavior  and  refer  to  the  proper  authority. 

•  Keep  record  of  any  significant  health  information  and  makee 
available  to  the  child's  next  teacher  (first  grade  teacher).  (TT 
North  Carolina  Teacher  Screening  and  Observation  Recoo 
may  prove  helpful.) 

•  Exclude  children  from  school  when  ill.  Encourage  parents* 
keep  a  child  at  home  when  he  is  ill. 

•  Provide  for  emergency  care  (first  aid  supplies  and  policies  ii 
action). 
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II 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 

Our  present  scientific  knowledge  prevents  us  from  thinking  of  a 
indergarten  program  in  terms  of  a  pre-reading  group  or  a  sub-first 
rade.  A  good  kindergarten  program  is  planned  in  terms  of  the  vigorous, 
lental,  physical  and  social  growth  of  the  five-year-old.  This  growth  is 
ot  fostered  by  formal  lessons  or  rigid  schedules.  It  is  fostered  through 
ich  daily  experiences  that  encourage  each  child  to  grow  continuously 
t  his  own  rate  of  speed. 

Since  many  factors  influence  the  planning  of  the  daily  program,  it 
i  impossible  to  plan  a  schedule  that  would  fit  the  needs  of  all  kinder- 
arten  children  or  be  acceptable  to  all  teachers.  Each  teacher  must  study 
ie  needs  of  her  children,  the  opportunities  of  her  school  environment, 
nd  plan  the  best  possible  program  for  all  concerned.  In  order  to  meet 
'est  the  needs  and  interests  of  each  child  as  well  as  the  group  as  a  whole, 
wise  teacher  will  plan  her  program  with  other  teachers,  with  parents 
ind  with  her  own  group  of  children.  She  will  sometimes  need  to  plan 
rith  other  people  or  agencies  in  the  community  or  State. 
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Every  kindergarten  child  needs  an  understanding  teacher  who  cai  H 
create  an  atmosphere  that  is  warm,  attractive  and  inviting.  This  teachei 
should  plan  an  outdoor  and  indoor  environment  in  which  there  will  be  i  p 
great  variety  of  activities  from  which  the  children  can  choose.  The  physiA 
cal  equipment  should  be  safe  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  tin 
needs  of  the  group. 

A  balanced  kindergarten  program  will  include  active  and  quiet  worjJJ 
indoors  and  outdoors.  A  regular  morning  health  inspection  and  a  mid 
morning  lunch  are  important  factors  in  promoting  healthful  living.  Thd  jL 
children  s1  ould  be  encouraged  to  work  or  play  individually  or  in  smal 
groups  as  they  learn,  through  experience,  how  to  get  along  together.  The}  Lj 
should  often  make  their  own  choice  of  activities  from  the  environment! 
which  is  especially  planned  for  their  needs.  For  some  experiences,  sucl 
as  music,  rhythms  or  stories,  all  of  the  children  are  included,  although  i  m 
child  should  never  be  forced  to  participate  in  any  activity  until  he 
ready.  ¥ 

There  should  be  in  the  five-year-olds'  environment  many  centers  call 
interest  which  can  be  seen  and  used  freely.  These  might  include  toys  foi  j 
dramatic  play;  materials  for  woodwork,  science,  art,  and  other  creative 
activities;  books,  pictures,  magazines,  etc.  There  should  be  time  foi 
rhythms,  building,  story-telling,  painting,  cooking,  working  with  clay  j 
digging,  listening,  playing,  talking,  dancing,  singing,  creative  stories  anili 
poems,  looking  at  books,  caring  for  pets,  arranging  flowers,  experiment 
ing,  gardening,  collecting,  explaining,  dramatizing  and  many  of  th( 
other  numerous  activities  which  five-year-olds  enjoy. 

Instead  of  spending  much  time  sitting  at  tables  and  following  direc 
Hons,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  explore,  to  experiment,  UiWi 
smell,  to  feel,  to  hear,  to  see  and  to  experience.  They  should  not  be  herdec. 
into  rows,  lines  or  circles;  rather,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  be  active 
and  creative.  Instead  of  tracing  and  cutting  designs  for  decoration  ok 
display,  it  is  better  for  each  child  to  paint  a  different  picture  or  make  £ 
different  object  according  to  his  desires  and  feelings.  Busy-work  and  work- 1 
books  are  not  necessary  in  a  good  kindergarten  program.  On  the  contrary 
each  child  should  be  busy  doing  something  that  is  interesting  and  mean' 
ingful  to  him.  Several  children  might  be  painting;  others  might  bo 
cutting,  building,  working  puzzles,  playing  with  blocks,  dramatizing 
keeping  house,  cooking,  finger  painting,  working  with  clay,  looking  at: 
books,  listening,  drawing,  etc. 

The  daily  schedule  should  be  flexible  and  stimulating,  but  it  shoulc 
have  enough  regularity  to  give  the  child  a  sense  of  direction  and  a  feeling 
of -comfort  and  security.  The  day  might  be  divided  into  three  blocks  oh 
time :  one  for  indoor  activity ;  one  for  outdoor  play ;  and  one  for  activities, 
such  as  dancing,  singing  and  story-telling.  Many  teachers  encourage  thd 
children  to  choose  some  activity  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  morning 
This  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  each  child  as  he  enten 
and  to  note  the  general  condition  of  his  health  and  well-being.  Around  th( 
middle  of  the  morning  the  children  should  have  juice  and  a  rest  period 
The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  assume  some  responsibility  foi 
planning  and  serving  the  juice.  The  rest  period  might  involve  stretching 
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ilit  on  a  rug  or  cot,  or  it  might  be  a  quiet  time  during  which  the  children 
lear  a  story,  look  at  a  book,  or  listen  to  music.  It  is  always  good  to  close 
Ike  day  with  some  activity  which  is  pleasant  but  not  over  stimulating. 
Jufficient  time  to  prepare  for  departure  should  be  allowed  at  the  close  of 
lie  day.  As  the  children  leave  in  an  informal,  unhurried  manner,  the 
lacher  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to  note  the  general  condition  of 
Itch  child's  health  and  well-being. 

The  nature  of  a  good  kindergarten  program  makes  it  impossible.'  to 
Irovide  a  hard  and  fast  time  schedule  for  the  daily  program.  Each  teacher 
lust  work  out  for  herself  and  with  her  pupils  a  daily  program  that  best 
Idts  her  particular  situation. 

Nevertheless,  to  help  the  teacher  see  how  the  day  looks  in  action,  a 
ggested  day  is  included.  Neither  the  time  allotment  nor  the  order  of 
itivities  is  intended  as  an  ideal  one  for  teachers  to  copy.  Planning  a  day 
volves  much  more  than  following  a  pattern : 

8  :30-  9  :00— Health  Inspection 

9  :00-  9  :45— Work  Period 

9  :45-10  :00— Clean-up  :  ! 

10  :00-10  :30— Outdoor  Play 
10  :30-ll  :00 — Juice  and  Discussion 
11 :00-ll  :20— Kest  Period 
11 :20-ll  :30 — Group  Singing  and  Dismissal.1 

No  definite  recommendation  can  be  made  concerning  the  length  of 
e  kindergarten  day.  Much  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  child, 
e  experience  of  the  teacher,  and  the  available  facilities.  It  is  generally 
freed  that  a  longer  day  is  preferred  when  children  can  adjust  well  to  a 
re-  or  six-hour  day,  when  the  teacher  is  well  trained,  and  when  the  pro- 
'am  provides  for  the  needs  of  each  child,  including  a  nourishing  lunch 
id  a  rest  period.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  two-hour  session  of  kinder- 
irten  does  not  provide  sufficient  time  for  the  teacher  to  observe  the  chil- 
'en  or  plan  a  well-balanced  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  school  day  be  not  less  than  three  hours, 
'here  the  facilities  and  equipment  permit  and  the  scope  of  the  program 
stifles,  a  longer  day  is  desirable. 

In  the  beginning  days,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  have  the  five-year- 
ds  stay  only  a  few  hours  until  they  become  adjusted  to  group  living, 
is  important  to  greet  each  child  personally  and  to  show  him  friendly 
terest.  Whenever  possible,  it  might  be  helpful  to  use  parents  or  upper 
jiade  pupils  as  assistants  to  work  with  the  children  while  the  teacher 
'i  Iks  with  a  parent.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  give  each  mother  a  handbook  ex- 
gaining  school  philosophy  and  regulations.  It  is  never  wise  to  discuss 
le  child  within  his  hearing.  x\s  soon  as  the  child  is  enrolled,  he  should 
Save  the  kindergarten  with  his  mother.  The  kindergarten  teacher  should 
itempt  to  make  the  child  feel  very  milch  at  home.  She  should  meet  him  at 
X.e  door,  help  him  put  his  things  away  and  find  something  interesting 

ians,  Stendler,  Almy.  Teaching  Young  Children.  1952.  World  Book  Company,  New  York. 
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to  do.  She  should  help  the  child  to  make  friends,  encourage  him  to  shf J 
equipment  and  experiences  and  introduce  him  to  the  other  children  a  |j 
people  in  the  building.  A  friendly  spirit  is  created  by  being  warm  a| 
responsive.  In  the  beginning  days,  the  teacher  might  say  such  things  j| 
"Sit  here  by  Mary."  "Watch  Susan.  See  what  she  is  doing."  "Maybe  y\| 
would  like  to  help  me  with  the  blocks."  The  teacher  sets  an  example  J 
friendliness  toward  other  teachers  and  workers  in  the  building.  Tfl 
friendliness  is  extremely  contagious  among  five-year-olds. 

During  a  good  day  in  the  kindergarten,  the  children  should  be  grac  t 
ally  encouraged  to  move  easily  from  one  activity  to  another  without  waaj 
of  time  or  materials.  They  should  be  gradually  encouraged  to  accept  j 
sponsibility  for  caring  for  their  possessions  and  personal  needs,  suchi| 
using  the  toilet,  putting  away  the  materials  that  they  have  used,  aJ 
making  the  room  a  clean  and  attractive  place  in  which  to  live.  If  dirj 
tions  are  given  clearly  and  the  atmosphere  is  free  from  strain  and  tensi«i<j 
the  children  willingly  assume  much  responsibility  for  themselves  as  vm 
as  for  the  group. 

Through  contacts  with  the  other  children,  teachers,  parents  and  meJ 
bers  of  the  school  staff,  the  children  have  many  opportunities  to  grrvjl 
socially.  In  this  way  they  develop  responsibility  and  thoughtful  ail 
courteous  behavior  toward  others. 

There  should  be  time  every  day  for  the  children  to  come  together  i| 
a  group.  At  this  time  there  might  be  showing,  telling,  listening,  expla  in 
ing,  questioning,  planning,  singing,  dancing,  rhythms,  cooking,  etc.  Th<  I 
should  be  many  experiences  which  encourage  the  children  to  questlB 
to  think,  to  decide  and  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in  their  everyc  m 
living.  Through  these  experiences,  the  need  will  frequently  arise  :1 
reading,  writing  and  working  with  numbers  in  a  natural  informal  ki  i 
of  way.  In  this  informal  manner  readiness  is  built  for  developing  sk;l| 
without  the  use  of  formal  drill  and  workbooks.  When  parents  or  teach  i 
attempt  a  reading  or  reading  readiness  program  with  five-year-old  cHj 
dren,  they  are  not  in  accord  with  results  of  research  and  they  lack  1 
understanding  of  the  physical  and  emotional  growth  of  children.  Wl  1 
the  physical  and  emotional  needs  of  a  child  are  disregarded  in  a  kind  9 
garten  program,  much  damage  can  be  done  and  adjustment  in  later  ye*| 
is  sometimes  difficult. 

Since  children  are  extremely  interested  in  the  world  about  therm 
good  program  would  include  many  trips  around  the  school  and  into  11 
community.  There  will  often  be  need  for  informative  material  to  be  re  i 
aloud  or  shared  with  the  group.  This  material  may  involve  boats,  farm 
tractors,  trains,  animals,  plants  and  other  similar  things  of  interest  i 
the  environment.  There  should  be  many  opportunities  for  planning,  d  i 
cussing  and  sharing.  In  this  way  the  child  will  grow  in  understanding  a  i 
appreciation  of  his  environment  and  the  people  who  live  in  it. 

At  times  during  the  year  an  effective  kindergarten  program  mii  h 
include  appointments  with  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  dentist,  or  pi  j 
<-hologist.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  teacher  can  measure  the  child's  ph;y  1 
cal  and  mental  development.  The  teacher  needs  this  information  alo  i] 
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vith  the  help  of  the  parent  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  child, 
^t  is  on  this  understanding  that  she  constantly  adjusts  the  program  to 
it  the  needs  of  each  individual. 

The  best  preparation  for  success  in  the  first  grade  is  a  happy,  success- 
ul  year  in  which  the  five-year-old  is  encouraged  to  grow  and  develop 
ontinuously  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  time. 

References  : 

?our  and  Five  Year-Olds  at  School. 
Portfolio  for  Kindergarten  Teachers. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  8,  D.  C. 

banning  for  America's  Children, 
^rograms  for  Children  Below  Six. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  National  Council  for  State  Consultants  in  Elemen- 
arv  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Washi- 
ngton 25,  D.  C. 

rood  Education  for  Young  Children. 

^ew  York  State  Council  for  Early  Childhood  Education,  Box  98,  Queens 
College,  Flushing,  New  York. 

^caching  Young  Children. 

xans,  Stendler,  Almy.  1952.  World  Book  Company,  New  York. 
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Ill 


KINDERGARTEN  FACILITIES,  EQUIPMENT 
AND  SUPPLIES 

Whatever  the  age,  ready  and  appropriate  facilities,  equipment  and 
supplies  meet  a  need  in  the  child's  school  life.  Play,  in  a  broad  interpre- 
;ation,  is  basic  in  his  growth.  A  five-year-old  is  a  four-year-old  who  has 
*rown  a  little  more.  There  are  no  sharp  dividing  lines  on  his  fifth  birth- 
lay.  Certain  behavior  patterns  are  expected  at  varying  ages.  Often  these 
>verlap  or  extend  up  or  down.  Through  the  child's  experiences,  he  grows 
Dhysically,  socially,  emotionally  and  intellectually. 

In  desirable  kindergarten  situations,  the  following  conditions  are 
generally  acceptable  in  space,  housing,  facilities  and  equipment. 

^pace  Indoors 

Thirty-five  square  feet  per  child  in  the  classroom,  not  adding  halls 
and  corridors,  is  desirable. 

^pace  Outdoors 

Two  hundred  square  feet  per  child,  safely  enclosed,  and  preferably 
with  an  exit  directly  from  the  classroom.  A  storage  space  will  be 
needed  for  such  movable  equipment  as  saw  horses,  large  blocks, 
packing  boxes,  carpentry  bench,  large  wooden  animals,  large  carts, 
train  or  airplane,  tricycles,  sleds,  rope,  wagons,  buckets,  washtubs, 
and  large  and  small  smooth-edged  tin  pails. 

Sanitary  Housing 

The  plant  should  conform  to  all  State  and  local  building,  sani- 
tation and  fire  regulations  with  regard  to  safety  and  sanitation. 
Room  and  hall  interiors  should  be  clean,  colorful,  warm  and  in- 
viting, well  lighted  and  without  glare.  Children  need  floors  that  are 
suitable  for  work  and  play.  They  need  toilet  and  hand  lavatory 
with  a  separate  drinking  fountain.  These  facilities  should  be  clean, 
odorless  and  suitable  in  size.  The  bathroom  should  have  a  non- 
porous  floor. 

Classrooms 

I  Location :  Kindergarten  rooms  should  never  be  below  the  ground  level 
nor  above  the  second  floor.  The  kindergarten  should  be  on  the 
ground  floor  with  outdoor  exits,  if  possible.  If  a  kindergarten  has 
to  be  placed  on  a  second  floor,  stair  hand  rails  are  necessary;  a 
ramp  is  desirable. 

!  Equipment:  Suitable  equipment  is  an  incentive  to  suitable  activities. 
The  following  are  important : 

1.  Open  storage  space  for  each  child's  work  at  a  height  he  can  use, 
approximate  size  12"  x  10"  x  14". 
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2.  Coat  spaces  enclosed  with  rod  for  coat  hangers  at  a  height  fo  I 
the  child. 

3.  Large  closet  or  cupboard  space  for  storage  of  24"  x  36"  news- 
print, charts,  paints  and  other  materials. 

4.  Twelve  to  sixteen  feet  of  bulletin  board,  continuous  lengti 
preferred. 

5.  Low  drinking  fountain ;  a  separate  low,  large  sink. 

6.  Low,  electrical  outlets. 

7.  Kitchen  cabinet  low  enough  for  work  space. 

8.  Low  and  large  windows,  if  possible. 

9.  Sturdy,  washable  cots  that  can  be  easily  stored  (individual). 

10.  A  light-weight  blanket  for  cot  (individual). 

11.  Low  screens. 

12.  A  filing  case  for  music  records;  also  one  for  individual  pupin 
records. 

13.  Room  and  outdoor  thermometers. 

Furniture:  A  variety  of  suitable  furniture  is  needed  for  a  variety  o< 
suitable  activities.  Sturdy,  comfortable,  movable  furniture  is  d(i» 
sirable.  Uniform  furniture  for  each  child  is  not  recommended.  Th  h 
following  are  some  needs  : 

1.  Tables  in  20"  and  22"  heights  with  chairs  9"  from  the  seat  t> 
the  top  of  the  table. 

2.  Ten  or  twelve  additional  chairs  in  heights  10",  12"  and  14 
from  seat  to  floor. 

3.  One  round  library  table  24  inches  high  for  browsing. 

4.  One  or  two  child's-size  rockers. 

5.  Two  low,  sturdy  work  benches. 

6.  A  few  (or  nest)  of  boxes. 

7.  Open,  low  shelving  for  books. 

8.  Simple  materials  for  science. 

9.  Pet  cage. 

10.  An  aquarium. 

11.  A  terrarium. 

Materials  and  Supplies 

Space  for  materials  and  supplies  should  be  on  an  eye  level  wit 
the  child.  The  material  that  is  given  here  in  single  quantity  can  b  * 
duplicated  where  needed.  Often  children  like  to  enjoy  the  sam? 
experiences  with  their  peers.  The  following  are  suggested  for  on ft 
teacher  with  18-20  children. 

A.  For  Creative  Play : 

1.  Unit  size  project  blocks,  2"  cubes  to  22"  long  in  man! 
shapes. 
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2.  Large  hollow  blocks — varying  sizes    (8-pound  blocks,  17" 
long  x  10"  wide  are  desirable). 

3.  Large  work  bench. 

4.  Soft  pine  wood. 

5.  Hammers  (7  or  8  oz.  large  head). 

6.  Saws,  panel  saw  20"  length,  10  point. 

7.  Wire  nails,  assorted. 

8.  Scotch  tape. 

B.  For  Imitative  Play  and  Housekeeping : 

1.  Sturdy  doll  furniture. 

2.  Dolls,  rubber  or  wooden. 

3.  Dishes  and  cooking  utensils — unbreakable. 

4.  Broom,  dustpan  and  mop  (child's). 

5.  Ironing  board  and  iron  (child's). 

6.  Washing  utensils. 

7.  Small  table. 

8.  Garden  tools. 

9.  Scoops. 

10.  Rakes. 

11.  Shovels. 

12.  Clothes  line  (may  be  outdoors). 

13.  Full  length  mirror— 12"  x  48". 

14.  Broom  sticks  for  riding. 

C.  For  Creative  Arts : 

1.  Newsprint  24"  x  36". 

2.  Construction  paper — assorted  colors. 

3.  Blunt  scissors. 

4.  Paste. 

5.  Crayons  %"  -  %"  diameter. 

6.  Paint  (powder  to  be  mixed)  (non-lead). 

7.  Paint  brushes  %"  - 1"  wide. 

8.  Clay  flour  or  domestic  moist. 

9.  Wrapping  paper  in  large  sheets. 

10.  Clay  or  paint  boards  ( 10) . 

11.  Two  large  easels. 

12.  Finger  paint  and  paper. 

D.  For  Music: 

1.  Piano — movable. 

2.  Record  player  (3  speeds). 

3.  Records. 
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a.  Songstory  Records.  Children's  Record  Guild,  27  Thornp  , 
son  Street,  N.  Y. 

b.  Rhythm  records — for  free  body  response  to  rhythms. 

c.  Records  for  quiet  listening. 

4.  Rhythm  band  instruments  {Make  your  own) . 

a.  Rhythm  sticks — dowling  sticks  cut  into  12"  lengths. 

b.  Triangles.  Large  nails  suspended  from  a  string. 

c.  Drums.  Oatmeal  boxes  decorated  with  children's  art 
work. 

d.  Clog  sticks — a  paddle  with  bottle  caps  nailed  on  it. 

5.  Rhythm  bells  or  toy  xylophone. 

6.  Song  books  (for  teacher)  containing  action  songs  and  songst' 
suitable  for  dramatization. 

E.  For  Creative  Ways  :  Through  toys  the  child  learns  to  work  anm 
play  alone,  to  create,  to  share  with  a  member  of  a  group,  til 
share  with  a  whole  group.  Some  suggested  toys  are : 

trains  animals  boats 

wagons  wheelbarrows  blocks 

trucks  pull  toys  erector  sets 

dolls  cars  weaving  sets 

F.  For  More  Active  Play : 

balls — 6"  to  10"  (soft)  pedal  toys 
bean  bags  tool  chests 

G.  For  Large  Muscle  Movements  :  This  type  equipment  is  not  the  i 
most  important  kind;  it  is  one  type  of  equipment  for  large 
muscle  movement. 

1.  Floor  mats  for  tumbling. 

2.  Sewer  pipes  of  four-foot  lengths,  set  in  concrete  base  for 
crawling. 

3.  Slide,  appropriate  for  the  age  level. 

4.  Large  hollow  blocks  534"  x  H"  x  22". 

5.  Large  packing  box. 

6.  Ladder  14"  wide  x  44"  long,  8"  rung. 

7.  Rope. 

8.  Wheelbarrow. 

9.  Low  horizontal  ladder. 

10.  A  log  for  walking  (ground) . 

11.  Walking  board  8',  10'  or  12'  long,  at  least  10"  wide, 
thick.  End  and  center  clear. 

12.  Climbing  horses. 

13.  Jungle  gym,  king  size. 

14.  Jumping  rope. 
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IV 


HEALTH  IN  THE  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAM 

fealthful  School  Living  (Environment) 

(l.  Clean  and  sanitary. 

jp.  Safe  and  adequate  water  supply. 

B.  Sanitary  sewage  disposal. 

*.  Adequate  light,  heat  and  ventilation. 

f.  Free  from  safety  hazards. 

j>.  Colorful,  inviting  interior. 

f.  Soap,  towels,  and  any  other  necessary  items. 

jp.  Protected  play  area — safe  and  adequate  in  size. 

f.  Good  teacher-pupil  relationships. 

y.  A  permissive  atmosphere — a  good  emotional  climate. 

1.  A  balanced  program  of  daily  living. 

fealth  Services 

ft.  Immunizations  the  same  as  are  required  for  first  grade  entrance- 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough  and  smallpox. 
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2.  Continuous  observation  by  the  teacher  for  any  signs  of  communicable  i 
disease,  defects,  or  deviations  from  normal  behavior. 

3.  Conferences  with  the  public  health  nurse  and/or  other  special  per 
sonnel  about  health  problems  of  the  children. 

4.  Isolation  of  sick  children.  Need  adequate  facilities  for  this  purpose 
— a  room,  or  arrangements  to  get  child  home. 

5.  Health  records  kept  of  any  significant  information  and  made  avail  ! 
able  to  the  next  teacher  (may  want  to  use  "North  Carolina  Teache 
Screening  and  Observation  Record"). 

6.  Encouragement  of  parents  to  : 

a.  Keep  child  at  home  if  he  seems  ill. 

b.  Keep  child  under  good  medical  and  dental  care. 

c.  Get  corrections  made  when  needed. 

7.  Strongly  recommended  that  each  child  have  a  medical  examination 
by  his  pediatrician  or  family  doctor  before  enrolling  in  kindergarten  J 

8.  First  aid  supplies  on  hand. 

9.  Policies  about  what  to  do  in  case  of  emergencies  including  fire.  (Ila 
sure  each  staff  member  is  familiar  with  them.) 

Food  Service  at  School 

1.  Mid-morning  and/or  mid-afternoon  food  service  in  accordance  wili 
the  children's  needs.  Fruit,  fruit  juice  and  crackers  are  good.  Son  < 
children  may  need  milk. 

2.  Noon  meal  same  as  recommended  for  public  school  children.  Small  ]j 
servings  are  preferable  with  provisions  for  "seconds"  when  needed 

3.  Sanitation  in  food  handling,  health  of  food  handlers,  lunchroom 
facilities,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Scho  )  I 
Lunch  Section,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  t 
Division  of  Sanitation,  State  Board  of  Health. 

Health  Information  and  Practices 

Children  should  have  opportunity  to  practice  good  health  habits  > 
personal  hygiene  and  human  relations  : 

1.  Play  out  of  doors. 

2.  Handwashing  after  using  toilet  and  before  eating. 

3.  Rest  during  the  day — lying  down  is  preferable  (cots  or  mats  need )  I 
when  children  stay  all  day). 

4.  Coughs  and  sneezes  covered  with  handkerchief  or  tissue. 

5.  Development  of  desirable  safety  practices — (stop,  look,  and  listen). 

6.  Good  pupil-pupil  relatonships  are  to  be  encouraged. 

7.  Pupils  encouraged  to  share  health  experiences  with  parent. 

8.  Teacher  shares  health  information  with  parents  of  children. 

9.  Teacher  encourages  good  health  practices  in  the  home. 
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V 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHER 

The  Teacher's  Training  and  Personal  Qualifications 

The  importance  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  at  every  level  of  lear:> 
ing  is  recognized.  As  a  minimum  in  training,  the  kindergarten  teach  ] 
should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary  education  with  a  major  :  c 
early  childhood  education.  Further  qualifications  of  the  kindergartn 
teacher  are : 

1.  An  understanding  of  child  growth  and  development. 

2.  A  pleasing  personality. 

3.  Social  competency. 

4.  Health  certificate  from  physician. 

5.  A  good  character. 

6.  A  low  soft  voice  that  is  clear  and  distinct. 

7.  A  pleasing  appearance. 

8.  A  sense  of  humor. 

9.  A  sympathetic  understanding  attitude. 

10.   Continued  growth  through  study  and  use  of  current  research  ) 
kindergartens. 

The  Teacher's  Group 

It  is  recommended  that  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  be  established  that  v\i 
enable  the  teacher  to  work  with  each  child  as  an  individual  at  times  d  kj 
ing  the  day.  In  order  that  this  program  may  be  followed,  it  is  sugges  e 
that  there  be  not  more  than  18  to  20  children  for  each  teacher. 

The  Teacher's  Records 

A  simple  but  adequate  system  of  records  should  be  kept  for  each  ch  I 
The  cumulative  form  is  suggested,  but  schools  are  encouraged  to  adof ; 
form  that  is  flexible  and  meets  the  needs  of  the  particular  school.  .  1 
records  should  include  the  following  information: 

1.  General  information  (name,  date  of  birth,  parents  names,  addr  n, 
telephone  number). 

2.  Health  information  (immunizations,  height,  weight,  diseases,  toi  !| 
eating  and  rest  habits,  defects,  etc.). 

3.  Development  and  progress  records  (anecdotal  records  of  behav  j 
needs  and  interests  of  the  child  and  plans  to  meet  them,  etc.). 

At  intervals  the  parents  should  receive  informal  letters  concerning  t? 
child's  progress  and  the  activities  of  the  group.  It  is  also  important 
the  teacher  and  parents  to  have  conferences  from  time  to  time  in  oi  I 
to  discuss  the  child  and  to  plan  together  ways  and  responsibilities  it 
helping  him  grow  and  develop. 
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VI 


THE  DIRECTION  AND  SUPERVISION 
OF  KINDERGARTENS 

L  Kindergartens  may  be  established.    (From  Section  115-65  of  North 
Carolina  Public  School  Laws) . 

Section  115-65.  Kindergartens  may  be  established. — -Upon  a  petition 
by  the  board  of  directors  or  trustees  or  school  committee  of  any  school 
district,  endorsed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  after  thirty  days  notice  at  the  courthouse  door 
and  three  other  public  places  in  the  district  named,  shall  order  an 
election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people  within  said  district  whether 
there  shall  be  levied  in  such  a  district  at  a  special  annual  tax  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property 
and  forty-five  cents  on  the  poll  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  kinder- 
garten departments  in  the  schools  of  said  district.  The  election  so 
ordered  shall  be  conducted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  holding 
special  tax  elections  in  special  school  districts,  as  provided  in  article 
23  of  this  chapter. 

The  ballots  to  be  used  in  said  election  shall  have  written  or  printed 
thereon  the  words,  "For  Kindergartens"  and  "Against  Kinder- 
gartens." 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  on  such  proposition  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
trustees  or  directors  or  school  committee  of  said  district  to  establish 
and  provide  for  kindergartens  for  the  education  of  the  children  in  said 
district  of  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  and  the  county  commission- 
ers shall  annually  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  said  kindergarten 
departments  not  exceeding  the  amount  specified  in  the  order  of  elec- 
tion. Said  tax  shall  be  collected  as  all  other  taxes  in  the  county  are 
collected  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  or  tax  collector  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  said  school  district  to  be  used  exclusively  for  pro- 
viding adequate  quarters  and  for  equipment  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  said  kindergarten  department.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  40;  C.  S.  5443; 
1949,  c.  1033,  s.  1.) 

Such  kindergarten  schools  as  may  be  established  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  established  in  any  other  manner,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
shall  be  operated  in  accordance  with  standards  to  be  provided  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  (1945,  c.  970,  s.  1.) 

B.  Kindergartens  "shall  be  operated  in  accordance  with  standards.  .  . 
This  reference  from  the  above  statute  (115-65)  applies  to  all  types  of 
kindergartens  regardless  of  the  manner  in  which  established.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General,  this  includes  both  public  and  private- 
ly operated  schools.  In  an  opinion  dated  May  20,  1952,  the  Attorney 


General  stated,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"It  would  seem  that  the  quoted  part  of  the  statute  (G.  S.  115-65)  is  - 
broad  enough  to  give  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  i 
the  power  to  supervise  private  kindergartens  and  to  require  that  they 
be  operated  in  accordance  with  standards  set  up  by  the  State  Board  of  I 
Education.  Of  course  the  standard  set  up  and  the  supervision  exer-  • 
cised  must  be  reasonable  and  within  the  express  or  implied  authority 
granted  by  law  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction." 

C.  Kindergarten  may  be  defined  as  an  organized  educational  program  \ 
which  is  offered  children  during  the  year  preceding  their  eligibility  \ 
for  entrance  in  the  first  grade,  whether  operating  in  public  or  private  I 
schools,  nursery  schools  or  day-care  centers,  or  in  special  schools  f or  r 
atypical  children. 

D.  Kindergartens  may  be  established  and  may  continue  to  operate  if: 

1.  Their  sponsors  comply  with,  or  show  evidence  of  continued  effort 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  meet,  the  standards  recom- 
mended in  this  publication. 

'2.  The  local  superintendent  of  schools,  in  whose  administrative  unit 
the  kindergarten  is  located,  is  furnished  such  information  as  he 
might  deem  necessary  in  maintaining  an  accurate  report  on  the 
school's  operation.  Information  to  be  submitted  to  the  superin- 
tendent may,  among  other  items,  include  statements  about  the: 
sponsor;  teacher  qualifications;  location;  facilities;  supplies  audi 
equipment;  number  of  students;  fire,  safety,  sanitation,  and  healths 
factors ;  hours  of  operation;  and  the  program. 

3.  Their  standards  of  operation  are  approved  by  the  local  school 
superintendent  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  determined  by  visits  to  the  school  and  such  reports  as  may  be 
requested.  (The  enforcement  of  this  provision  may  be  contingent 
upon  the  availability  of  supervisory  personnel  at  both  the  localt 
and  State  levels. ) 

E.  Kindergarten  personnel  desiring  consultative  service  and  aid  in  im- 
proving their  programs  should  write  to  : 

Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Education 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

(Until  a  person  can  be  employed  in  such  a  position  the  regular  staf 
of  the  Department  will  render  as  much  service  in  early  childhooc 
education  as  possible.) 
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VII 


REFERENCES  FOR  THE  KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHER 

Pamphlets 

Four-  and  Five  Year-Olds  at  School. 
Portfolio  for  Kindergarten  Teachers. 

ABOUT  CHILDREN  How  They  Learn,  Feel,  and  Grow. 
Knowing  When  Children  Are  Ready  to  Learn. 
Adventures  in  Human  Relations. 
Helping  Ch  ildren  Solve  Their  Problems. 
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ON  LISTENING  TO  MUSIC 


Music  is  a  magic  word.  It  is  a  bubbling  brook  on  a  mountain- 
side, and  the  wind  whistling  through  a  lone  pine  tree.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  tell,  but  cannot  find  words. 
It  is  something  a  man  can  feel,  know  and  trust. 

Music  has  a  thousand  stories  to  tell.  Each  one  is  different; 
each  one  is  original.  It  sings  of  a  harp  and  a  violin.  It  tells  of 
a  mandolin  and  a  darky  chanting  Foster's  melodies,  and  a  i 
black-faced  showboat  singer  doing  "Ole  Man  River."    Music  : 
tells  of  Caruso,  of  Jolson  and  Crosby.  It  means  a  gallant  opera,  , 
and  a  skipping  dance  tune. 

Music  is  the  bread  of  man.  It  allows  him  to  win  wars  and 
worship  God;  to  sing  of  love  and  mystery.  Music  is  the  soul 
of  a  man  that  sings  with  the  angels ;  it  is  the  heart  of  man  that 
gives  him  courage  and  faith.  Music  is  so  great  that  old  men 
shake  their  heads,  yet  so  simple  a  child  can  understand. 

Music  is  a  gift.  It  hides  inside  a  man  until  it  must  burst 
forth  with  the  force  of  the  greatest  winds  and  highest  seas. 
It  is  a  magic  word;  it  is  a  thousand  times  and  places.  It  is, 
it  must  be,  a  gift  from  God. 

GILBERT  BEESON,  11th  Grade 
Red  Springs  High  School 


FOREWORD 


Music  is  correlated  and  interrelated  with  the  entire  school 
curriculum.  Appealing  to  the  aesthetic,  spiritual,  emotional,  and 
physical  nature  of  the  child,  it  is  adaptable  to  every  age  and 
interest  level  and  to  every  degree  of  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment. It  expresses  the  finest  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
mankind.  It  is  a  cultural  force  in  elevating  the  quality  of  the 
home,  the  school,  and  the  community.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  schools  afford  children  an  opportunity  to  understand,  in- 
terpret, appreciate,  and  make  good  music. 

This  publication  has  been  prepared  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in 
improving  their  instruction  in  the  area  of  music  education.  It 
Is  intended  as  a  guide  in  the  use  of  teaching  materials  and  as 
a  source  of  reference  for  both  the  classroom  teacher  and  the 
music  specialist.  Through  close  cooperation  between  the  school 
idministrator,  the  music  specialist,  and  the  classroom  teacher, 
pur  program  of  music  can  be  strengthened  and  the  lives  of  our 
boys  and  girls  greatly  enriched. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


vlay  20,  1955. 


I  AM  MUSIC 


Servant  and  master  am  I ;  servant  of  those  dead,  and  mastd 
of  those  living.  Through  me,  spirits  immortal  speak  the  nine 
sage  that  makes  the  world  weep,  and  laugh,  and  wonder,  a» 
worship. 

I  tell  the  story  of  love,  the  story  of  hate ;  the  story  that  saw 
and  the  story  that  damns.  I  am  the  smoke  which  palls  over  t| 
field  of  battle  where  men  lie  dying  with  me  on  their  lips. 

I  am  close  to  the  marriage  altar;  and  when  the  grave  oper 
I  stand  nearby.  I  call  the  wanderer  home,  I  rescue  the  soul  fr<r:j 
the  depths,  I  open  the  lips  of  lovers  and  through  me  the  d€3 
whisper  to  the  living. 

One  I  serve  as  I  serve  all;  and  the  kind  I  make  my  slaw 
I  speak  through  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  insects  of  the  fid 
the  crash  of  waters  on  rock-ribbed  shores,  the  sighing  of  wi  n 
in  the  trees;  and  I  am  even  heard  by  the  soul  that  knows  j 
in  the  clatter  of  wheels  on  city  streets. 

I  know  no  brother,  yet  all  men  are  my  brothers;  I  am  1 
father  of  the  best  that  is  in  them,  and  they  are  fathers  of  I 
best  that  is  in  me ;  I  am  of  them,  and  they  are  of  me.  Fo ' 
am  the  instrument  of  God.  I  AM  MUSIC. 


PREFACE 


This  music  bulletin  has  been  prepared  with  the  belief  that 
eachers  will  find  in  it  new  insights  into  the  importance  and 
lace  of  music  in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  It  attempts  to 
rovide  for  both  general  and  special  teachers  in  not  only  the 
why"  but  the  "how"  of  music  education. 

This  guide  is  the  joint  product  of  music  educators  in  our 
ublic  schools  and  the  advisory  staff  of  the  State  Department 
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j)avid  Helbert,  Birdie  Holloway,  Eugene  Hood,  Carlotta  Jacoby, 
fcvelyn  Johnston,  Julia  Lawrence,  Margaret  Marsh,  Adeline 
ilcCall,  Jean  Miller,  Colleen  Moon,  Annie  Ryan,  Charles  Taylor, 
Eva  Wiseman,  Ruby  Woolf,  Annyce  Worsham. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  Advisory  Staff 

Arnold  E.  Hoffmann,  Advisor;  Pauline  Bell;  Ruth  Jewell; 
Poris  Kimel ;  Ruth  Chastain  Parker ;  Bobbie  Lorraine  Pritchard ; 
losalind  Rawlings. 

!  In  addition  we  wish  to  thank  L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  of  the 
pivision  of  Publications,  for  his  help  in  editing  the  manuscript ; 
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many,  a  musical  career  has  its  foundation  in  the  school  music  program. 
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MUSIC  FOR  TODAY'S  SCHOOLS 

In  a  modern  school,  music  activity  enriches  the  entire  school 
j'ogram.  Music  should  be  a  genuine  part  of  general  education, 
nther  than  an  isolated  series  of  music  "lessons".  In  the  past, 
1  e  term  "Public  School  Music"  reflected  the  thinking  that  there 
^as  one  type  of  music  taught  in  school  and  another  type  con- 
{imed  in  daily  living.  Today,  the  term  "Music  Education"  con- 
])tes  that  all  types  of  classroom  activity  may  be  enriched 
1  rough  the  contribution  which  music  can  make. 

The  technical  aspects  of  music  are  still  being  taught.  Such 
nderstanding  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  whatever  activity  is 
;)ing  on  in  the  classroom.  Use  of  music  symbols  and  techniques 
such  a  setting  will  be  meaningful  and  long  remembered  by 
jiildren. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  school  program  may  be  stated  in 
rms  of: 

i  Music  for  Recreation  :  A  little  deviation  from  the  routine  of 
fcgular  class  activities  is  always  welcomed  by  both  teachers  and 
jupils-  After  a  concentrated  study  in  arithmetic  or  social 
fudies,  a  song  or  a  singing  game  will  serve  as  a  rejuvenation 
pd  refreshment  of  spirit  and  clear  the  atmosphere  for  the  class 
ptivities  to  follow.  Music  for  recreation  is  usually  something 
le  class  knows  well,  something  in  which  everyone  can  par- 
cipate  wholeheartedly. 

;  Music  as  a  Conditioning  Force  :  In  every  classroom  comes 
le  moment  when  a  change  from  a  strained  situation  is  welcome 
pd  necessary.  The  wise  teacher  uses  music  to  project  the  minds 
f  her  pupils  into  an  entirely  new  avenue  of  thought.  After  a 
iecess  period  when  children  return  to  their  classroom,  much  con- 
psion  can  be  avoided  if  children  are  allowed  to  relax  by  reading, 
jrawing  or  just  sitting  quietly  while  they  listen  to  some  recorded 
iiusic. 

Music  is  used  to  condition  the  thoughts  and  feelings  during 
tie  lunch  period.  Stores  and  factories  use  music  as  a  back- 
round  for  many  types  of  activity  in  order  to  control  the  at- 
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mosphere  or  mind  of  the  worker.  He  may  not  listen  to  |1 
details  of  the  music,  but  will  be  influenced  by  the  mood  product 
by  it.  Thus  music  becomes  a  tool  to  stimulate  a  complace»| 
mind  or  soothe  the  over  stimulated  situation. 

Music  Which  Is  Associated  With  Basic  Classroom  Acto 
ity  :  Music  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  enrichment  of  the  etj 
tire  curriculum.  The  social  studies  take  on  new  meaning  a;J 
excitement  when  the  record  of  the  past  and  present  is  studilt 
through  the  rich  associations  produced  through  music,  fl 
political,  social  and  economic  progress  of  any  national  group  4 
plainly  visible  through  the  songs,  dances  and  instrumental  tl 
pression  of  the  people. 

Music  Theory  :  The  technical  aspects  of  music  which  incM 
the  understandings  of  the  printed  page,  note  reading  and  id 
menclature  of  music  must  continue  to  be  emphasized.  1 1 
through  isolated  "lessons"  in  music  theory,  but  taught  as  nec  j 
sary  tools  and  information  as  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  d 
musical  activities  in  the  classroom.  Thus  music  theory  becon^ 
a  functional  part  of  every  phase  of  music  activity. 

The  music  specialist  is  used  as  a  resource  person  for  1  n 
entire  school  program.  To  serve  in  this  capacity,  the  schedule  <j 
the  specialist  should  be  flexible  to  allow  for  maximum  aid  ij 
the  general  classroom  program.  In  making  the  transition  j 
tween  the  traditional  program  (which  asks  the  music  teacl  \ 
to  teach  a  music  program  on  a  prearranged  schedule)  and  1H 
new  program  (which  allows  the  specialist  to  enrich  the  to/; 
curriculum),  it  is  suggested  that  a  small  amount  of  time  be  1 
aside  as  an  "on  call"  program.  Teachers  requesting  "on  cM 
aid  should  make  requests  in  writing  or  personal  consultati 
outlining  the  type  of  service  desired.  More  "on  call"  time  hj 
be  made  available  as  the  program  grows.  In  some  situations  1 
entire  time  of  the  specialist  may  be  "on  call".  Careful  plann: 
between  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  music  specialist  is  |i 
perative  in  order  to  insure  success  of  the  program. 

In  the  8-4  plan  of  school  organization,  it  is  conceivable  t itj 
the  specialist  would  give  more  of  her  time  to  the  upper  gr;  i 
program,  since  the  techniques  involved  are  more  difficult  t\i 
in  the  lower  grades.  In  a  departmental  junior  high  school  p' 
gram,  the  music  specialist  would  teach  the  scheduled  mi  ■ 
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lasses  and  serve  as  a  resource  person  to  the  subject  area 
eachers. 

High  school  subject  teachers  are  making  increasingly  more 
lemands  on  the  music  specialist  in  an  effort  to  enrich  their 
egular  class  work. 

The  classroom  teacher  should  be  responsible  for  the  music 
>rogram  in  her  room.  She  should  receive  every  aid  possible 
rom  the  music  specialist.  If  the  classroom  teacher  feels  totally 
ncapable  of  teaching  any  phase  of  the  program,  she  can  at 
east  present  a  positive  and  cooperative  attitude  in  the  class- 
oom  by  participating  in  the  activity  and  by  making  an  effort 
o  learn  as  the  pupils  learn. 

The  music  room  should  serve  as  an  all-purpose  room.  It  should 
>e  used  by  the  music  specialist  and  classroom  teachers  whenever 
here  is  need  for  a  large  space  for  bodily  movement  and  for  the 
ise  of  the  many  music  materials  and  equipment  housed  there. 

The  assembly  program  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  classroom 
,ctivity,  rather  than  a  program  rehearsed  to  exploit  a  few 
alented  children. 

Instrumental  music  classes  for  elementary  school  children 
[hould  be  so  scheduled  that  no  participating  child  will  be  absent 
jrom  a  class  activity  in  any  given  area  more  than  one  time  per 
veek.  A  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  rests  in  the  careful 
)lanning  and  cooperation  of  the  school  principal,  the  classroom 
eacher,  and  the  music  specialist. 

(  Marks  for  achievement  in  the  music  area  are  not  necessary, 
t  f  marks  are  given,  they  should  be  reported  by  the  classroom 
,i  eacher  in  consultation  with  the  music  teacher. 
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Singing  in  small  groups  promotes  more  independent  and  concentrated  ensemble  technique 


SINGING 

Because  everyone  is  equipped  to  some  degree  by  nature  1 
participate  in  singing,  it  is  the  basic  activity  in  music  educati<  I 
Boys  and  girls  should  never  be  denied  the  privilege  of  using  a : 
developing  the  most  expressive  of  instruments,  the  voice.  Sii  j 
ing,  as  a  child's  first  group  participation,  paves  the  way  :  < 
social  development  in  many  phases  of  life.  Participation  by  bd 
and  girls  in  singing  groups  of  a  community  nature  leads  t( 
large  fellowship  with  people  with  whom  they  work  and  play. 


Speak,  and  you  are  my  fellowman. 
Sing,  and  we  are  brothers!  (Hippel) 


Singing 
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SINGING  EXPERIENCES 

Experiences  Singing  should  provide  many  worthwhile  ex- 
nd  values  periences. 

Children  enjoy  learning  songs  which  are  adapted  to  their  age 
and  experience  and  are  related  to  their  school,  home  and  com- 
munity life. 

Children  with  vocal  problems  respond  to  individual  and  small 
group  attention. 

. 1  Children  with  emotional  problems  find  in  singing  a  desirable 
outlet. 

1  Singing  provides  opportunity  for  individual  creative  ex- 
pression. 

1  Learning  to  read  a  score  is  to  begin  literacy  in  music. 

1  Intercultural  appreciations  and  understandings  can  be  devel- 
oped through  acquaintance  with  great  artists  and  composers 
!  through  their  music. 

1  Musical  talent  finds  expression  and  development  in  individual 
and  select  group  activities,  such  as  chorus. 

*  Singing  in  such  activities  as  assemblies,  rallies  and  homeroom 
meetings  encourages  all  students  to  participate  in  the  program 
and  helps  to  develop  group  coherence  and  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing. 

Voices  of  Children's  voices  run  the  gamut  of  individual 

growing  boys  differences.  Some  "sing  like  angels,"  while 
md  girls  others  seem  "to  have  no  music  in  their  souls". 

A  wise  teacher  understands  the  individual  dif- 
ferences of  children  and  works  to  help  each  child  do  his  best  at 
lis  own  singing  level. 

f oice  characteris-  The  characteristics  of  each  child's  voice 
ics  of  children  on  each  maturity  level  are  difficult  to  state 

simply,  because  they  vary  with  when  and 
vhere  a  child  uses  his  voice.  A  child  uses  one  voice  in  a  formal 
nusic  lesson  and  many  other  voices  in  self-initiated  activities. 
The  voice  is  not  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  is  commonly 
hought.  In  listening  to  sounds  on  the  playground,  one  realizes 
hat  a  healthy  body  houses  a  healthy  instrument.  Guided  sing- 
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ing  experiences  should  teach  children  the  differences  between 
yelling  on  the  playground  and  singing  in  the  classroom. 

Certain  changing  characteristics  are  noticeable  in  boys'  anrj 
girls'  voices  as  they  grow  and  develop : 

Primary  Maturity  Level.  The  formal  singing  voice  is  usuall!' 
light  and  thin  in  quality,  but  becomes  richer  in  tone  qualit  y 
as  the  body  changes  in  size  and  shape. 

Intermediate  Maturity  Level.  The  voice  increases  in  warmt'i 
and  gains  in  strength  and  in  expressive  quality.  During  thill 
period  the  pre-adolescent  boy  sings  with  unusual  purity  aid 
brilliance  of  tone. 

Junior  High  Maturity  Level.  The  range  of  the  boy's  voice  bl> 
gins  to  narrow  at  adolescence.  The  girl's  voice  changes  most!$ 
in  quality.  The  boy's  voice  can  present  a  real  problem  at  th  f 
age  level.  He  finds  himself  a  soprano  one  day  and  a  ba  I 
the  next.  By  listening  to  the  boy's  speaking  voice,  the  teach' 
is  able  to  determine  to  some  degree  what  is  taking  place  lj 
his  singing  voice. 

A  student  whose  voice  is  changing  should  be  prepared  to  a  i 
cept  the  new  vocal  development.  He  should  hear  recordings,  » 
better  still,  actual  singing  by  the  adult  male  voice.  Experience 
can  be  related  to  the  class  by  singers  who  have  successfu]!.| 
bridged  the  changing  voice  period.  Stress  masculinity  of  voi<6 
There  will  be  many  boy  sopranos  and  altos  in  the  7th  and  8k 
grade  classes.  Refer  to  them  as  the  high  and  low  voices  to  avail 
suggestions  of  femininity.  Correct  uses  of  the  limited  range  i 
voice  will  insure  continued  enjoyment  of  singing  at  the  presed 
time  and  in  later  years.  The  music  specialist  should  help  i 
checking  voices  and  arranging  the  proper  singing  material  i: 
this  particular  age  level  as  follows: 

(1)  Select  songs  suitable  for  age  group.   (2)  Change  key  t  I 
unison  songs  to  meet  needs  of  group.   (3)  Select  songs  that  cJ 
be  sung  in  unison  an  octave  apart.   (4)  Select  part  songs  w. 
proper  ranges  for  each  part. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  subject  of  changi*  I 
voice  refer  to :  Guide  to  American  Singer,  Bk.  7,  p.  6-8 ;  Bk. 
p.  6-11.  Neiv  Music  Horizons  Teacher's  Manual  for  Intermedin  i 
Grades,  p.  26. 
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le  uncertain  On  every  maturity  level  there  are  three 
iger  groups  of  singers :  the  Capable  Singer,  the 

Follower,  and  the  Uncertain  Singer.  The 
on-singer",  commonly  called  the  "monotone",  does  not  exist, 
acept  in  rare  cases  due  to  physical  handicaps  with  which  only 
le  physician  or  speech  therapist  can  cope.  The  old-fashioned 
;rm  "monotone"  usually  refers  to  a  talker  or  conversational 
siger  who  has  not  found  his  singing  voice.  He  has  not  learned 
:jhear  or  feel  pitch  variations.  If  he  can  hear  tonal  differences, 
qrhaps  he  lacks  coordination  in  conveying  those  sounds  through 
h  voice.  The  term  monotone  is  outmoded.  Would  you  call  the 
!ild,  who  has  not  learned  to  skip,  a  "motor  moron"?  Why  not 
rfer  to  the  "untuned"  child  as  an  uncertain  singer  and  find 
piys  to  "tune  him  up"? 

Eflping  the  1.  Let  him  sing,  or  try  to  sing.  Singing,  like 
^certain  talking,  is  learned  best  in  social  situations, 

sjger  2.  Seat  the  uncertain  singers  among  the  better 

singers.    By  hearing  others,  the  uncertain 
(singers  will  soon  become  followers. 

3|!  Provide  experiences  for  singing  dramatizations.  Children 
llose  themselves  and  find  their  singing  voices  when  they  are 
a  new  personality,  pet,  or  thing:  Birds,  animals,  trains, 
giants,  soldiers,  storekeepers,  musical  instruments.  Examples : 
"Three  Little  Ducks",  Bk.  2*,  p.  96  (R)  **;  "Candy  Shop", 
Bk.  1,  p.  31  (R)  ;  "Playing  in  the  Band",  Bk.  2,  p.  8;  "Giants", 
Bk.  2,  p.  87.  Song  stories  as  "Little  Red  Hen",  Kindergarten 
Book,  Our  Singing  World  Series.  Create  stories  which  imi- 
tate sounds  of  animals,  as  moo  of  cow,  etc.,  for  children  to 
imitate. 

Songs  related  to  physical  activity.  The  uncertain  singer  loses 
his  self -consciousness  in  action  songs  and  often  begins  to 
sing.  Examples:  "Little  Tom  Tinker";  "I  See  You",  Bk.  2, 
p.  125:  "Santy  Maloney",  Bk.  3,  p.  63;  "Paw  Paw  Patch", 
Bk.  4,  p.  2  (R). 

Provide  songs  with  words  that  will  indicate  how  the  voice 
will  sing.  "Wake  Up",  Bk.  1,  p.  4  (Voice  will  go  up  on  word 
up.)  "Busy",  Bk.  1,  p.  36  (R)  (Voice  sings  high  on  word 
high.)  Scale  songs:  "The  Singing  Stair",  Bk.  1,  p.  5  (Create 
songs  as  swing  high,  swing  low.) 

i  references  to  books  will  be  made  to  current  State  adopted  texts:   New  Music  Horizons, 
2-3-4-5-6;  American  Singer,  7  and  8;  unless  otherwise  stated. 
•  'cording. 
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6.  Individual  responses,  as  singing  questions  and  answers. 
are  you?"  (so-so-do)  "I  am  John."  (so-so-do)  "How  are  yorn 
"I  am  fine." 

Why  don't  all  Occasionally,  children  other  than  uncertti 
children  want  singers  fail  to  enter  wholeheartedly  into  sin 
to  sing?  ing  activities.   There  are  many  reasons  I 

disinterest,  some  of  which  are  as  follows :  j 
Inexperience  in  singing  due  to  meager  musical  background 
home  and  school.  (2)  Emotional  disturbances  which  often  boe 
in  the  home  but  are  sometimes  created  by  the  teacher.  (3)  H 
selection  of  song  materials.    (4)  Poor  teaching. 

A  child  who  cannot  be  awakened  to  music  through  sinftj 
should  have  opportunities  to  explore  other  fields  of  music.  HI 
ever,  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  help  each  child,  reg^ 
less  of  talent,  to  express  himself  through  song. 

The  woods  tvould  be  very  silent  if 
only  the  birds  sang  tvho  sang  best. 

Is  a  pitch  The  pitch  pipe  should  be  used  to  insun  >e 

pipe  necessary?  correct  pitch  of  all  songs.  If  necessary 
music  teacher  should  help  teachers  lean 
use  a  pitch  pipe.  Songs  may  be  marked  with  the  key  name»|id| 
beginning  note  of  song.  If  no  pitch  pipe  is  immediately  a.il 
able,  use  such  instruments  as  the  xylophone,  melody  bells,  jl 
ette,  autoharp,  and  piano.  Pitch  may  also  be  obtained  frqa; 
record.  Children  often  make  excellent  song  starters. 

! 

Music  has  no  Children  can  sing  almost  anything  they  ill 
chronological  If  a  list  of  "school"  songs  is  not  availablejj 
age  teacher  can  draw  from  her  list  of  "pers<|i 

repertoire.  Songs  which  have  pleasant  ass  im 
tions  for  the  teacher  will  give  genuine  pleasure  to  boys  and  fl 
because  the  teacher  is  sharing  what  she  knows  and  unders-B 
best.  Children  will  select  their  favorite  song  from  a  list  of  I 
the  teacher  once  thought  was  an  inadequate  musical  repei^B 

Suggestions  When  presenting  a  song  keep  in  minn^B 

for  presenting        following : 

a  song  1.  Do  not  over-motivate  a  song. 

2.  Select  a  song  which  fits  the  mood  ( (M» 
occasion,  i.e.,  quiet  time — quiet  music,  etc. 
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|3.  The  song  should  be  sung  as  a  whole  so  that  the  children  will 
grasp  the  entire  musical  idea.  Boys  and  girls  will  want  to 
join  in  before  the  song  is  learned.  After  they  have  partici- 
pated, they  are  usually  willing  to  listen  to  the  song  several 
times  without  interruption. 

!.  4.  Avoid  whenever  possible  the  formalized  conditions  of  singing. 

A  singing  session  can  be  as  intimate  as  a  story  hour. 

!  Songs  which  1.  Familiar  songs — Familiar  songs  are  like 

make  you  want  favorite  stories.  They  become  old  friends, 

to  sing  2.  Action  songs — Children  lose  their  inhibi- 

tions about  singing  while  engaged  in 

actions.  Examples :  "The  Noble  Duke  of  York" ;  "Sing  a  Song 

of  Six  Pence",  Bk.  3,  p.  45. 

3.  Songs  of  (or  related  to)  child  experiences — Birthday  songs, 
j     rope  jumping  songs,  etc. 

4.  Nonsensical  songs  with  tripping  word  rhythms — "Sourwood 
Mountain",  Bk.  5,  p.  175  (R)  ;  "Frog  Went  a  Courtis  ",  Bk. 
5,  p.  126. 


Music   fundamentals   are   learned   through   writing   and   singing   original  songs. 
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5.  Ice  breakers  and  camp  songs — "Smile",  "Under  the  Spread 
ing  Chestnut  Tree",  "Old  MacDonald  Had  a  Farm". 

6.  Songs  of  vigor — "Blow  the  Man  Down" ;  "Stouthearted  Men  i 
(Music  for  Today,  Silver.) 

7.  Idealistic  songs — Hymns,  patriotic  songs. 
Children  will  like  almost  any  song,  if  well  presented. 

Each  school  could  well  develop  a  cumulative  song  list  to  insurrs 
a  continued  singing  program  in  all  grades. 

Vocal  drill  There  is  no  place  for  isolated  vocal  drill  in  thh; 
should  be  primary  grades.  Drill  is  necessary  and  meaning 

meaningful       ful  only  when  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  problem 
in  a  song. 

The  mood  and  word  content  of  a  song  determine  the  qualitv 
of  voice  to  be  used.  Children's  voices  are  more  vigorous  tha  i 
exact,  but  with  the  contrasting  of  a  robust  song  with  a  quiet  onm 
discriminating  tone  quality  will  be  developed.  Good  tone  quality 
and  beautiful  singing  in  childhood  and  youth  are  not  brougH 
about  by  means  of  specific  training  in  vocal  techniques.  It  s 
often  the  expressiveness  of  the  song  which  brings  out  the  desirec 
quality  in  singing.  Example:  "Santa  Claus",  Bk.  2,  p.  42;  "S^ 
lent  Night",  Bk.  2,  p.  34  and  Bk.  5,  p.  53 ;  "Caisson  Song",  Bk.  J 
p.  12;  "Cradle  Song",  Brahms,  Bk.  1,  p.  115. 

Suggestions  to  1.  Good  singing  encourages  good  posturi 
the  teacher  Posture  reflects  one's  feeling.   An  aler; 

happy,  singing  child  will  sit  and  stai( 
correctly.  The  teacher  should  be  a  good  example. 

2.  Breathing  while  singing  should  be  as  natural  as  when  talkin  \ 
Why  break  a  phrase  or  sentence  or  musical  thought  to  taJa  1 
an  obvious  breath?  If  a  song  says  something  or  tells  a  story 
sing  as  you  would  speak  by  keeping  continuity  of  sentenc 
and  phrases  by  breathing  only  at  appropriate  places. 

3.  Singing  is  an  excellent  means  to  stimulate  correct  enunciate  j 
and  pronunciation  of  the  English  language.  Dialect  and  prj 
vincial  pronunciation  should  be  avoided,  unless  the  song  c  i 
mands  it.  Make  a  song  say  something.  The  idea  will  help 
encourage  clear  enunciation.  Story  telling  and  dialogue  son  a 
are  good  for  projection  of  words.  "The  Old  Chisholm  Traiill' 
Bk.  7,  p.  34;  "The  Little  Mohee",  Bk.  5,  p.  130;  "Reuben  a  J 
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Rachel",  Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs,  p.  99;  "Where  Are 
You  Going?",  Bk.  3,  p.  90;  "The  Keys  of  Heaven",  Bk.  8, 
p.  124, 

Children  are  imitators  of  the  adult  voice  quality.  The  teacher 
should  use  the  simplest  singing  voice  possible  with  a  range 
that  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low. 

5  Select  songs  which  make  it  possible  for  each  child  to  take 
part  in  the  singing  program,  regardless  of  the  limitations  of 
his  voice.  The  voice  should  be  kept  within  its  natural  range. 
Forcing  the  voice  up  and  down  will  possibly  do  great  harm. 
Boys  with  limited  voice  range  like  songs  with  rhythmical 
"fill  in"  parts  as  "Oh,  Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie",  or 
songs  with  easy  harmonized  parts  as  "Sailing",  Bk.  6,  p.  154 ; 
"Charlie  Is  My  Darling",  Bk.  6,  p.  183;  "Invocation",  Bk.  6, 
p.  42;  "Camptown  Races",  Bk.  7,  p.  143;  "Old  Dog  Tray",  Bk. 
8,  p.  172. 

3|  At  all  times  have  a  good  selection  of  songs  with  meaningful 
word  content.  The  vocabulary  of  the  songs  should  be  checked 
for  suitability,  especially  for  younger  children.  Find  as  many 
occasions  for  singing  as  possible.  It  will  stimulate  happy 
classroom  situations. 

e  role  of  the  The  classroom  teacher  can  make  greater 

ssroom  teacher        use  of  the  singing  program  than  anyone 
else  in  the  school  system  because  she  is 
ays  in  the  classroom  and  can  use  singing  whenever  the  op- 
tunity  arises.  If  the  children  are  listless,  a  gay  song  will  help 
make  them  responsive.   If  the  class  is  over-excited,  singing 
Ml  help  to  bring  it  back  to  normal.  If  a  team  has  been  defeated 
a  ball  game,  a  song  can  help  to  dispel  the  disappointment. 
Latin-America  is  an  area  being  studied,  a  song  from  Mexico 
*11  enrich  the  study.  If  there  are  morning  devotionals,  a  hymn 
?11  set  the  mood.   Many  varied  experiences  in  the  classroom 
Ml  be  lost,  if  children  have  to  wait  to  sing  until  10:00  o'clock 
$  Tuesday  morning  when  the  music  specialist  arrives. 


The  classroom  teacher  is  always  available  for  making  the 
t^atest  use  of  the  resources  in  the  room  for  child  growth  and 
ffelopment.  Daily  use  of  vocal  experiences  will  open  new 
jaenues  of  growth  for  both  pupils  and  teacher. 
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The  voice  is  a  The  child  gains  status  in  the  group  wheq 

resource  within  ever  he  is  allowed  to  sing  a  song  for  l| 
the  school  room  classmates  and  to  share  it  with  them,  ewj 
though  he  does  not  have  one  of  the  bettd 
voices  in  the  class.  Tone  games,  Bk.  1,  p.  4-5,  etc.;  birthdi 
songs;  dramatizing  songs,  "What  Does  the  Puppy  Say",  Bk.  { 
p.  9;  dialogue  songs,  Where  Are  You  Going?",  Bk.  3,  p.  90; 
sponse  songs,  "Hey  Little  Boy",  Bk.  4,  p.  115,  and  "V: 
L' Amour",  Bk.  7,  p.  167. 

The  teacher  can  help  to  open  new  worlds  to  a  child  throw 
singing.  Animals,  trains,  people,  love,  adventure  and  ideei 
when  sung  about  take  on  new  meaning.  "Farmyard  Pets",  Bk\ 
p.  108  (R)  ;  "Travel",  Bk.  3,  p.  23  (R)  ;  "Little  Heidi",  Bk,, 
p.  78  (R)  ;  "Sailing",  Bk.  6,  p.  154;  "Cielito  Lindo",  Bk.  7,  p.  1 
"Brotherhood",  Bk.  6,  p.  31. 

Classroom  teacher  The  teacher  says,  "I  like  music  but  I  csi 
is  urged  to  use  sing".  Many  times  she  means  that 

her  background  voice  is  not  suited  to  the  performan 

of  the  type  of  music  which  she  has  b'e 
taught  to  respect  as  good,  such  as  "classical"  music.  Often 
untrained  voice  of  the  teacher  will  convey  more  and  is  m 
acceptable  to  the  children  than  the  voice  of  a  concert  singer, 
the  teacher  is  acceptable  to  children,  whatever  she  has  to  shfi 
will  also  be  acceptable.  Singing  together  brings  about  an  i  )- 
mate  relationship  within  the  classroom. 

Resources  for  It  is  a  rare  person  who  "can't  carry  a  1 1 

help  in  the  in  a  bucket",  but  if  for  some  physical  I 

singing  program        son  a  teacher  cannot  sing,  she  may  dep  $ 
on  other  sources,  such  as : 

1.  Student  song  leaders  (4-H  boys  and  girls  have  a  live  re 
tory  of  songs) . 

2.  Other  teachers,  or  the  principal,  might  like  to  share  t 
singing  experiences. 

3.  Future  teachers  from  the  upper  grades  could  take  over1 
class  for  a  singing  session,  as  they  often  do  for  a  story  h  )f. 

4.  The  music  specialist  is  available  for  classroom  work  and 
in-service  programs  to  help  with  personal  vocal  problems 

5.  The  piano  and  bells  can  be  used  to  "pick  out"  the  song. 
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The  phonograph  with  a  number  of  fine  singing  records  to  go 
along  with  State-adopted  and  supplementary  texts  is  an  in- 
valuable aid.  The  recordings  serve  as  models  for  interpreta- 
tion and  cover  a  wide  range  of  song  activities.  In  addition  to 
the  recordings  that  accompany  the  music  series,  there  are 
I  other  delightful  singing  records  from  Children's  Record  Guild 
and  other  sources.    (See  Listening  Chapter.) 

Hteria  for  Careful  evaluation  of  all  recordings  should  be 

sjlecting  song        made  before  they  are  purchased : 
Jcordings  1.  Recordings  should  suggest  a  number  of 

experiences,  for  example,  "Whoa,  Little 
'  Horses",  YPR  714;  "The  Four  Bears",  CR  1009;  "The  Con- 
certina That  Crossed  the  Country",  YPR  414. 

Recordings  that  present  different  kinds  of  voices :  baritone, 
tenor,  alto,  soprano.  Young  children  are  not  confused  by  male 
singers'  voices.  They  are  too  interested  in  the  song  content 
to  mimic  the  type  of  voice  of  singer. 

I  Recordings  with  melodic  line  simple  enough  for  child  and 
adult  to  follow. 

Recordings  that  tell  a  story.  The  narrative  itself  often  gets 
children  to  sing.  "The  Little  Red  Hen",  C.U.S.  11,  Decca; 
"Raggletown  Singers",  Luther. 

Recordings  with  an  aesthetic  quality  which  will  make  them  a 
permanent  part  of  the  child's  repertoire. 

The  most  important  evaluation  of  the  singing  recording  is, 
does  the  recording  make  the  children  ivant  to  sing  ?  Example : 
Frank  Luther  and  Burl  Ives  recordings.  Keep  constant  check 
on  needle  and  condition  of  recordings  so  that  the  children 
may  hear  the  songs  at  their  best.  Your  singing  program  can 
become  distorted  if  the  songs  to  be  learned  are  not  properly 
produced  on  a  good  phonograph. 

Isten  to  Children  should  be  taught  to  listen  tx>  re- 

siging  records  cordings  carefully  before  singing.  If  the  re- 
cording is  an  action  song,  let  the  actions 
(me  first,  fit  the  words  in  later.  If  the  song  is  difficult,  play  it 
sveral  days  before  attempting  to  sing  it.  In  learning  the  songs 
^  th  books  in  hand,  discover  as  much  as  possible  about  the  song 
J  fore  playing  the  record.  Study  the  words,  the  melodic  contour,, 


Tuned  water  glasses  are  a  valuable  aid  in  learning  new  songs 


etc.,  then  play  recording.  There  will  be  better  understand^ 
of  the  song  at  first  hearing. 

Records  are  wonderful  teaching  aids,  but  never  take  the  plac  j 
of  the  live  voice  of  the  teacher. 

Make  your  own  song 
From  your  own  heart 
With  your  own  voice 
And  see  how  beautiful 
The  ivorld  is. 

PART  SINGING 

Enrich  the  The  melody  is  the  essence  of  the  song.  Ha  • 

familiar  song  monic  backgrounds,  descants  and  cadences  a  e 
with  parts  all  used  to  ornament  the  melody.  Because  4 

the  importance  of  the  melody,  it  is  good  pr 1 
cedure  to  allow  the  class  to  become  familiar  with  the  meloO 
before  the  supporting  harmonic  part  is  introduced. 

Part  singing  should  be  encouraged  through  ear  experience 
Enriching  a  familiar  song  with  harmonic  parts  is  one  of  t 1 
easiest  ways  to  develop  a  readiness  for  part  singing.  This  c  i 
be  done  in  the  following  ways : 


Singing 
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C hording :  A  harmonic  feel  is  provided  through  the  use  of 
the  I,  IV,  V  chords  to  support  a  familiar  melody.  Example: 
'Down  in  the  Valley",  Bk.  6,  p.  26  (R)  ;  Barber  Shop  Bulletin, 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Cadence  Harmonies :  Closing  a  song  in  3rds  or  6ths.  Example: 
Tor  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow",  Bk.  5,  p.  153. 

'Altoing"  and  "Tenoring" ':  Composing  harmony  parts  to  fa- 
niliar  songs  in  3rds  and  6ths.  "Home  on  the  Range",  "Bicycle 
Built  for  Two". 

Descants:  A  familiar  melody  with  a  counter  part  written  to 
)e  sung  above  or  below  melody.  Example:  "Brother's  Row", 
3k.  4,  p.  168  (R)  ;  "The  Ash  Grove",  Bk.  5,  p.  188  (R). 

Zounds  and  Canons:  A  melody  written  that  may  be  sung  in 
mison  or  in  two  or  more  parts.  Example :  "Three  Blind  Mice" ; 
How  Lovely  Is  the  Evening" ;  "Thankful  Song",  Bk.  5,  p.  125. 

deader  Response  Songs:  While  a  note  in  the  melody  is  being 
ustained  other  parts  sing  in  rhythm  last  words  of  phrase. 
Example:  "Eight  Bells",  Bk.  6,  p.  61  (R)  ;  "Oh  Bury  Me  Not 
n  the  Lone  Prairie". 

bounds  and  canons  are  not  the  basis  for  harmonic  part  sing- 
n!  because  the  parts  usually  move  too  fast  to  give  harmonic 
Kl ;  however,  rounds  can  be  sustained  at  the  ends  of  phrases  to 
rie  a  feeling  of  harmony.  Children  in  the  first  grade  can  sing 
'ends.  Chording,  singing  in  3rds  and  6ths  by  ear,  give  real 
umonic  feel  to  what  in  time  the  eye  will  be  ready  to  see  in 
ication  as  part  singing. 


Mtjte  parts  In  the  upper  elementary  grades,  most  boys 

rchangeable        and  girls  have  not  yet  become  permanent 
basses  or  altos.   Students  should  have  the 
)pprtunity  to  exchange  parts.    Easy  chording  and  descants 
»w  melody  of  familiar  songs  will  help  boys  with  changing 
yoi-.es  find  their  places  in  the  singing  program.    Boys  with 
aging  voices  can  sing  a  melody  an  octave  below  the  given 
Singing  in  octaves  is  the  earliest  known  form  of  part  sing- 
Another  type  of  part  singing  is  the  "question  and  answer" : 
e  Keeper",  Bk.  4,  p.  162  (R)  ;  "Little  Sir  Echo". 


n. 
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ACCOMPANIMENT 

The  use  of  the  piano  in  singing  is  to  enrich  the  song,  not  to 
over-balance  it.  Overuse  of  the  piano  dulls  the  ear  and  produces 
dependence  on  instrument  for  leadership.  Loud  accompaniment 
hinders  both  teachers  and  pupils  from  hearing  what  is  being 
sung. 

The  accompaniment  books  for  the  State-adopted  series  are  a 
valuable  aid  to  the  teacher. 

The  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  band  can  add  to  the 
singing  program:    (1)  Fanfare.    Example:  "God  of  Our 
Fathers",  Bk.  6,  p.  1.  (2)  Playing  of  descants  and  added  parts. . 
"Old  Folks  at  Home",  Bk.  6,  p.  180.   (3)  Playing  the  chording; 
parts  or  other  parts  so  that  all  may  hear  how  part  sounds.  (4)  I 
To  accompany  the  singing.    (See  Instrumental  Horizons.) 

Rhythm  instruments  ornament  a  song:  Example:  Drum,., 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home",  Bk.  5,  p.  20;  bells,  , 
"Jingle  Bells",  Bk.  4,  p.  79 ;  rhythm  sticks  or  xylophone,  "Hickory y 
Dickory  Dock",  Bk.  2,  p.  61. 

Melody  bells,  xylophone,  and  tonette  make  attractive  accom- 
paniments for  songs,  playing  melody  or  the  common  tone  in  two  j 
chord  song  as  D  in  key  of  G. 

The  autoharp,  guitar,  and  ukelele  lend  themselves  to  certain 
types  of  songs,  giving  a  feeling  of  tonality  and  rhythm  to  song. 
The  music  specialist  may  give  autoharp  marking  for  songs  I 
widely  used.   (See  chapter  on  Social  Instruments.) 

SPECIAL  GROUPS 

Enrich  school  Special  groups,  such  as  glee  clubs,  choirs  or 
program  vocal  ensembles,  extend  the  school  programs 

and  gain  community  support  for  school  activi- 
ties. The  purpose  of  such  groups  is  to  provide  musically  talented  I 
pupils  with  a  means  of  expressing  themselves  with  materials  l| 
that  require  greater  skill  than  that  used  in  the  classroom.  How^M 
ever,  special  groups  should  never  be  exploited  at  the  expense  I] 
of  the  general  music  program.  They  should  be  an  outgrowth  oj> 
classroom  activity.  Special  groups  can  provide  motivation  foi<1 
general  improvement  of  singing  technique  in  the  classroom. 
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The  Minuet 

Minuet  "Don  Juan"— Mozart  VE  74  MSB  78003  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Minuet — Beethoven    VE  77 

Minuet— Paderewski    VE  77    E  90  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Minuet  in  G— Bach    MSB  27 
Country  Dances— Mozart  YPR  313 

Pizzicato  Polka— Delibes    VLM  1083     (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Bartered  Bride  (Polka)    D  4014  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Dances  Not  for  Dancing  V  LM  1165 

Fast 

The  Wild  Horseman — Schumann    VE  79 

Of  Br'er  Rabbit— MacDowell  VE  79  or  MSB  60040  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee — Rimski-Korsakov 

B  17-0372  or  LCT  1050  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
To  a  Humming  Bird— MacDowell    MSB  60040 
Soft  and  Loud   ABC   AS  20 

Slow 

To  A  Wild  Rose— MacDowell    MSB  60040  or  C  GL  512 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Woods   "Carnival  of  the  Animals" — Saint  Saens 

V  LM  1761  or  MSB  78011 
The  Swan    "Carnival  of  the  Animals" 

MSB  78012  or  V  LM  1761  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 


Grand  opera  is  interpreted  through  dramatizing,  costuming  and  painting. 


Listening 


Fundamental  Rhythms. 

Childhood  Rhythm  Records — Ruth  Evans.  #  Series  1  &  2 

Honor  Your  Partner  S.D.A. 

Music  for  Rhythms  and  Dance 

Rainbow  Rhythms    FM  Series  1-2-3  RR 
tRhythm  Records — Phoebe  James  PJ 
tRhythmic  Play    Sally  Tobin  Dietrich  S.B. 

Square  Dances  for  Children-— Piper    C  J147    C  J4-147 

Recognizing  Contrasts  in  Music. 

The  March 

Toy  Marches 
March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers — Pierne 

VE  77  or  MSB  78015  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
March  from  the  Petite  Suite— Bizet    VE  77 
March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers— Tchaikovsky    VE  73 
March  "Nutcracker  Suite"— Tchaikovsky    VE  71  or  MSB  78033 
March  "Little  Soldier"— Pinto    VE  77 

March  of  the  Wee  Folks 
March  of  the  Gnomes  "Christmas  Tree  Suite"— Rebikoff    VE  79 
March  of  the  Dwarfs  from  Lyric  Suite— Greig    VE  79  or  MSB  78032 

Marches  for  Listening 
Marche  Militaire— Schubert    VE  73  or  MSB  78005 
March— Bach— MacDowell    VE  73 

Military  Marches 
Soldiers  March — Schumann    VE  72 
March  in  D  Flat— Hollander    VE  72 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever— Sousa    D  L5057    (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
The  Waltz 

Waltz  in  A1'— Brahms    VE  78  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
Waltz  in  Db    "Minute  Waltz"— Chopin    VE  79 
Waltzes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  9— Brahms   VE  72 
Valse  Serenade — Poldini    VE  71 
Love's  Dream — Czibulka    VE  71 
Skater's  Waltz— Waldteufel    BE  74 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers  "Nutcracker  Suite — Tchaikovsky 

V  WDM  1468  or  MSB  78035 
The  Waltzing  Elephant    YPR  715 

My  Hero    "Chocolate  Soldier"    C  ML  4060  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 


fSuggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
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Scenes  from  Childhood— Schumann    V  LM  1109    MSB  78006-78007 
Largo  "Xerxes"— Handel  V  49-3806;  V  DM  1703;  V  LM  1703;  MSB  78001 
Ave  Maria— Schubert    V  49-3448;  VLM  96 
Panis  Anglieus — Franck    V  49-1447 
Indian  Lullaby    VE  83 

Blue  Danube  Waltz    V  49-1076;  MSB  78021 
Praeludium— Jarnefelt    VE  72 


Activity  Records. 

Nothing  to  Do    CRG  1012 
tRainy  Day    YPR  712 
tThe  Party  Record    BCR  AJ  11 
Winter  Fun    YPR  718 
Skip  to  My  Lou    BCR  AJ  5 
IWhen  I  Grow  Up    YPR  725 
tGuess  Who  I  Am, 

Guess  What  I  Am    MGM  S-15 
Primary  Music  Series  ABC 

Soft-Loud   AS  20 

High-Low  ...  AS  21 


tWhen  the  Sun  Shines    YPR  617 

tPoetry  Time  SF 
Let's  Play  Together  YCR  4503 
More  Playtime  Songs  YPR  729 
Indoors  When  It  Rains    CRG  1021 
Little  Puppet   CRG  1016 
Whoa  Little  Horses    YPR  714 


Rhythm  ..   AS  22 

Traditional  Games  AS  23 


Listen  and  Do  Series  ABC 

Vol.  1    Ginger  &  Josh;  Friendly  Train 

Vol.  2    Little  Clowns;  Handsome  Scarecrow 

Vol.  3    Panda  Balloon;  Jocko,  the  Dancing  Monkey 

Vol.  4    Sing  and  Play;  Work  and  Play — My  Shadow 


Rhythm  Instruments. 

Rhythm  Bands    VE  90 

Let's  Have  a  Rhythm  Band    C  J  167 

Strike  Up  the  Band  CRG  5027 

Toy  Symphony— Haydn    YPR  1001 

The  Syncopated  Clock    D  40201 

Rhythm  Instruments,  Honor  Your  Partner  SDA 

Concerto   for   Toys    and    Orchestra— Hendl    YPR  432 

Penny  Whistle    YPR  603 

Lead  a  Little  Orchestra    C  J  115 

(Introduction  to  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra,  See  p.  97) 

Rhythms  Primary  Grades    VE  71;  72;  73 

Let's  Play  and  Sing)  _____  A1U  1 
T  ,,    0,      A1  >  NMH  Album  1 

Let's  Step  Along  j 

Let's  Pretend  )  „MTT  .  1U  0 

•    *      a  _  *  j  -p»    ,     i •     \  NMH  Album  2 

Music  for  Acting  and  Pretending  \ 

Games  to  Playl 

Singing  Games  I  NMH  Album  3 
Let's  Dance  J 


[Suggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
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Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear— MacDowell    VE  78  or  MSB  60040 

Carnival  of  the  Animals— Saint-Saens  MSB  78012  or  VLM  1761 

The  Bells  of  Calais    YPR  710 

Little  Hawk,  the  Indian  Boy    YPR  435 

The  Golden  Goose  CRG  5002 

Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears    (KDG-OWS)  D  CUS  9 

The  Ugly  Duckling   Singing  and  Rhyming    Luther  1002 

The  Raggletaggle  Town  Singers    Singing  and  Rhyming    Luther  1001 

Mozart— His  Story  and  His  Music    Vox.  VL  2510 

A  Walk  in  the  Forest   YPR  805 

Scenes  from  Childhood— Schumann  V  LM  1109  or  MSB  78007-78006 
*  Children's  Suite — Roy  Harris 

A  Children's  Overture— Roger    Quilter    MSB  78022 
tOn  Lemmer  Lemmer  Street    CRG  5006 
tTar-Baby  Story   BCR   AJ  16 

William  Tell  Overture— Rossini   V  LM  14  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 

Jack  and  the  Beanstalk    D  K  93 

Sleeping  Beauty— Luther   D  K  90 

The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves    D  CUS  8 

Haydn,  His  Story  and  His  Music    Vox.    VL  2610 

An  Invitation  to  the  Dance — Weber 

V  LM  6113;  V  LM  1165  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
t Sorcerer's  Apprentice — Dukas    V  LM  1118 

Madeline    VEYB  2016 

El  Torita  the  Bull    Cap    CAS  3194 

Robin  Hood    YPR  1010/11 

Quiet  Music. 

Children's  Prayer  "Hansel  and  Gretel"    Humperdinck    VE  80 

Berceuse  from  Jocelyn — Godard    C  CL  512 

To  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell    C  CL  512  or  MSB  60040 

Cradle  Song — Schubert  \ 

Lullaby — Mozart  J 

Lullaby— Brahms  f     (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 

Hush  My  Babe— Rousseau  (    VE  71 
Sweet  and  Low — Barnby  1 
Rocky-A-Bye  Baby  / 

The  Swan  "Carnival  of  the  Animals" — Saint  Saens 

MSB  780  12  or  V  LM  1761  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Little  Dustman — Brahms   NMH  Album  1 
Sleepy  Songs — NMH  Album  3 
Child  Falling  Asleep— Schumann    MSB  78007B 
By  the  Fireside — Schumann    MSB  78006B 
Nocturne  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn 

V  LM  1863    (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 

Barcarolle  "Tales  of  Hoffman"— Offenbach  MGM  E  139 
Waltz  of  the  Flowers  "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky 

V  WDM  1168   MSB  78035 


*No  longer  available. 

fSuggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers, 
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Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone  YPR  425 
Birth  of  Paul  Bunyan    YPR  404 
Working  on  the  Railroad    YPR  427 
Spinning  Song— Kullak    VE  78 
The  Mill    NMH  3 

Concertina  That  Crossed  the  Country   YPR  414 
Paw  Paw  Patch    NMH  Album  4 
Shoo  Fly    NMH  Album  5 


Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain  YPR  509 
Cowboys 

Home  on  the  Range   Decca   CUS  17 
Chisholm  Trail    YPR  409 
tRide  'Em  Cowboy   CRG  5001 
Let's  Go  to  the  Rodeo   YPR  503 


Stories  in  Music. 

Gnomes— Reinhold   VE  71 
Dwarfs— Reinhold   VE  71 
Fairies  Scherzo — Schubert    VE  71 
Elfenspeil— Kjerulf    VE  73 
The  Witch— Tchaikosky  VE  73 

Fairy  Pipers  from  Wand  of  Youth  Suites — Elgar   E  78 
Witch;  Marionnettes— MacDowell    VE  79  or  MSB  60040 
March  of  the  Gnomes  "Christmas  Tree  Suite"— RebikofF    VE  79 
March  of  the  Dwarfs  "Lyric  Suite"— Grieg    E  79  or  MSB  78032 
Waltzing  Elephant    YPR  715 

(See  also  NMH  3.  page  77  and  Teachers  Manual  for  Primary  Grades 
page  30.) 

Nutcracker  Suite— Tchaikovsky  V  WDM-1468  or  MSB  78033-78035 

Hansel  and  Gretel— Humperdinck   VE  80,  VY  2007  or  WY  2007 

Children's  Corner  Suite— Debussy   C  ML  4359  or  MSB  78036-78037 

Adventures  in  a  Perambulator — Carpenter    CHS  1140 

Peter  and  the  Wolf— Prokofiev   C  4038  or  V  LM  1761 

Emperor's  New  Clothes    YPR  100  7/8 

Cinderella— Prokofiev    CRG  201 

Sleeping  Beauty— Tchaikovsky    CRG  202 

The  Little  Red  Hen    D  CUS  11 

Chicken  Licken 

The  Gingerbread  Boy    D  CU  110 
Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff    D  CUS  10 

Mother  Goose  Suite— Ravel    C  ML  4355  or  MSB  78013-78014 
*In  a  Clock  Store— Orth 
*A  Hunt  in  the  Black  Forest — Voelkner 


*No  longer  available. 

tSuggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
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The  Beach. 

Boating  on  the  Lake— Kullak  VE  72 
Play  on  the  Beach — Mompou    VE  80 
Barcarolle  "Tales  of  Hoffman" — Offenbach 

V  11-9222;  V  49-0300;  MGM  E  139 
tThere  She  Blows    YPR  426 

The  Fair,  Circus  and  Zoo. 

Of  Brer  Rabbit— MacDowell    E  79  or  MSB  60040 
Train  to  the  Farm    CRG  1011 
Marionnettes — MacDowell    VE  79 

Clowns  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn  VE  71 

Carnival  of  the  Animals— Saint  Saens   V  LM  1761  or  MSB  78010-78012 

Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear— MacDowell    VE  78  or  MSB  60040 

Waltzing  Cat— Anderson    D  DL  7509 

Tame  Bear  "Wand  of  Youth  Suite"— Elgar  VE  78 

Funeral  March  of  a  Marionette— Gounod   V  WEPR  27  or  MSB  78021 

Golliwog's  Cake  Walk— Debussy    VE  78  or  CML  4539  or  MSB  78037 

Arabian  Dance  "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky 

V  WDM  1468  or  MSB  78034A 

The  Wild  Horseman— Schumann    VE  78 
The  Merry  Go  Round    NMH  1 
The  Hurdy-Gurdy  Man— Goossens    VE  78 
At  the  Circus    NMH  1 

The  Greatest  Show  on  Earth    V  P  333;  EPB  3007  or  LP  3007 

The  Little  Puppet   CRG  1016 

Train  to  the  Zoo   CRG  1001 

The  Circus  Comes  to  Town    YRP  713 

Come  to  the  Fair   YPR  733 

Circus    C  CL  6246 

Community  Life  of  the  Past. 

Indians 

Indian  Album  VE  89 
Indian  Lullaby    VE  83 
Deer  Dance   VE  80 
ILittle  Indian  Drum  YPR  619 
Little  Hawk,  the  Indian  Boy  YPR  435 
From  an  Indian  Lodge — MacDowell    VE  89 

Early  Settlers 

Going  West  YPR  301 
Pony  Express  YPR  409 
Going  West  YPR  301 


t Suggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
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March  of  the  Toys  and  Toyland)  „  MT  ,,9. 

Toyland  \  Herbert   C  ML  4430 

tParade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers— Jessel    C4  709  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
Impromptu  (The  Top    "Petite  Suite"— Bizet    VE77;  MSB  78008B 
Waltzing  Doll— Poldini   VE  78;  VERA  77;  MSB  78016 

(Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
Serenade  for  Doll        *)  "Children's  Corner  Suite" — Debussy 
Golliwog's  Cake  Walk)      C  ML  4539;  MSB  78043 
Toy  Symphony— Haydn  VE  79;   YPR  1001 


Music  of  Our  Country. 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever— Sousa  V  LM  69  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 

El  Capitan— Sousa    V  LM  69 

Star  Spangled  Banner   V-49;  V-1415 

Patriotic  Songs  of  America    VE  91 

Patriotic  Songs   Album  2  F 

Our  Country    NMH  3 


The  Weather. 

The  Storm  "William  Tell  Overture" — Rossini 
V  URE  P  39;  MSB  78047-78048 
*Wind  Amongst  the  Trees — Briccialdi 

Sleigh  Ride— Anderson    V  10-1484;  49-0515 

Snow  is  Dancing — "Children's  Corner  Suite"  Debussy 
C  ML  4539;  MSB  78037A 

To  Spring— Grieg   VE  82  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 

Skater's  Waltz— Waldteufel    VE  74 
t Signs  of  the  Weather    NMH  Album  2 

Country  Gardens    LM  1238;  VE  76  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 


Travel — Going  Places. 

Train  to  the  Farm    CRG  1011 

Train  to  the  Zoo   CRG  1001 

Sailing   NMH  Album  2 

Ship  Ahoy  CRG  5003 

Travel    NMH  3 

Pony  Express    YPR  507 

Barcarolle  "Tales  of  Hoffman" — Offenbach 

MGM  #  139;  V  11-9222  V  49-0300  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
Three  Little  Sailors    YRP  738 
tReal  Train  Sounds    C  MJV  125 
Skyliner  Flight   35    CMJV  144 
Tugboat  Peter  Moran    CMJV  142 
The  Chugging  Freight  Engine    YPR  728 
The  Little  Engine  That  Could    CMJV  4113 
Trains  and  Planes    YPR  706 


tSuggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
°No  longer  available. 
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Our  Animal  Friends    NMH  Album  2 

The  Fox  and  Mazurka  of  the  Mice — Voormolen    MSB  24B 

The  Raggletaggle  Town  Singers    Decca  K  91 
tLittle  White  Duck    C  J85 

Whoa  Little  Horses    YPR  714 

The  Gingerbread  Boy   D  CU  110 

The  Little  Red  Hen    D  CUS  11 

Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff    D  CUS  10 
+The  Bear  That  Wasn't    MGM  12A 

The  Ugly  Duckling    Decca    K  89 
tWinnie  the  Pooh   D  CU  109 

Peter  and  the  Wolf    V  Y386 

Goldilocks  and  Three  Bears    D  CUS  9 

Skittery-Skattery    CRG  1005 

Insects—Birds. 

Creepy  the  Crawly  Caterpillar    CRG  5019 
The  Bee—Schubert    VE  79 
Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee — Rimsky-Korsakov 
V  17-0372;  LCT  1050  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 
Moths  and  Butterflies— Elgar    VE  78 
*  Insects  in  Music — Liadov  Decca 
Mosquito  Dance— White   V  ERB  26;  LM  1790 
Bird  Calls   VY  4002 


To  a  Humming  Bird— MacDowell    MSB  60040 
The  First  Swallow— Voormolen    MSB  24A 
Song  Birds  of  America    B  R  N  5965 

Flowers. 

To  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell    MSB  60040;  C  92512 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers    "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky 

V  WDM  1468;  MSB  78035 
Spring  Song — Mendelssohn    V  LM  1171 


Concerto  for  Toys— Hendl    YPR  432 

Dance  of  the  Chinese  Dolls    "Christmas  Tree  Suite"— Rebikoff  VE 
Hobby  Horse  "Memories  From  Childhood"— Pinto    VE  77 
Nutcracker  Suite— Tchaikovsky    V  LRY  9000;  DCU  117;  V  BY  8 
The  Toy  Trumpet— Scott    V  PR  26 

Knight  of  the  Hobby  Horse— Schumann    VE  73;  MSB  78007 
March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers— Pierne  VE  77;  MSB  78015 
March  of  the  Tin  Soldiers— Tchaikovsky    VE  73 


Carnival  of  the  Animals — Saint  Saens 
V  LM  1761;  MSB  78012 


Toys. 


1  Suggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
*No  longer  available. 
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RECORDS  FOR  LOWER  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 


Home. 

Lonesome  House   CRG  5013 
Peaceful  Music    NMH    Album  1 
Sleepy  Songs    NMH    Album  3 
Songs  for  Special  Times 

NMH    Album  1 
Singing  in  the  Kitchen    YPR  730 
Scenes  from  Childhood — Schumann 

V  LM  1109;  MSB  78006—78007 
tSounds  Around  Us, 

"Around  the  House",  SF 
Lullabies    V  E77 


The  Sleepy  Family  YPR  611 
My  Dear  Mummie — Gretchaninov 

MSB  23A 
Manners  Can  Be  Fun    D  CU  105 
Men  Who  Come  to  Our  House 

YPR  737 
The  Carrot  Seed   CRG  1003 
Hooray,  Today  is  Your  Birthday 

YPR  222 
+Jeux  d'En  Fants  (Happy  Children) 

Bizet   V  M  510 


Community  Helpers  (Town  and  Farm). 


Community  Helpers 

NMH    Album  1 
Around  Home  and  Town    Album  1 
tSounds  Around  Us, 

"Around  the  Town",  SF 
Building  a  City   YPR  711 
Little  Fireman    YPR  615 
Hook  and  Ladder  No.  99 

C  MJV  142 
*In  a  Clock  Store— Orth 
The  Blacksmith— Brahms    VE  73 
The  Harmonious  Blacksmith — 

Handel    V  LM  1217 


The  Merry  Farmer — Schumann 

MC  15  (Theme,  Bk.  2  NMH) 
The  Little  Shepherd, 

"Children's  Corner"  Debussy 

VE  78;  MSB  78037 
Little  Shepherd  of  Bible  Land 

YPR  3403 
The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves 

D  CUS  8 
tRide  'Em  Cowboy    CRG  5001 
Sing  a  Song  of  Safety — Caesar 

Decca  (Filmstrip) 
Harvest  Time    YPR  9001 


Animals  at  Home  and  Farm. 

Animal  Fair— Burl  Ives    C  MJV  59 

Carnival  of  the  Animals— Saint  Saens    V  LM  1761;  MSB  78010-78012 

Chicken  Licken    D  CUS  11 
+Carbon  the  Copy  Cat    Cap    CAS  3103 

Of  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear— MacDowell    VE  78;  MSB  60040 

Of  Brer  Rabbit— MacDowell    VE  79;  MSB  60040  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 

Lonesome  Pine  (Stag)    V  EYB  2016 

Rosebud  (Rabbit)    V  EYB  2016 
tSounds  Around  Us    YPR  715 

Wild  Horseman — Schumann    VE  78 

The  Three  Bears  Suite— Erie  Coates    CML  4274;  MSB  78038 
Waltzing  Cat — Leroy  Anderson  DD17509 
Waltzing  Elephant   YPR  715 
Tame  Bear — Elgar    VE  78 


tSuggested  in  Teachers  Guide,  Scott  Foresman  Readers. 
°No  longer  available. 


Through  music  and  art  these  first  graders  re-live  their  recent  train  trip. 


Songs  of  Expanding  America,  Album  6 

RCA  Collection  of  Music  Around  the  World    V  RCA 

Ethnic  Folkways  Library   (EF)   in  following  areas:  North  America, 

South  America,  Carribean  Area,  Africa,  Asia,  Pacific  Areas. 
RCA  Victor  Basic  Record  Library  for  Elementary  Schools 

(VE)     (78  rpm  &  45  rpm) 
The  Rhythm  Program,  Primary  Grades,  Vols.  1-2-3;  Upper  Grades, 

Vols.  4-5-6 

Listening  Program,  Primary  Grades,  Vols.  1-2-3;  Upper  Grades,  Vols. 
4-5-6 

Singing  Program,  Primary,  1  Volume;  Upper  Grades,  Vols.  4-5-6 
Special  Activities:  Singing  Games,  Christmas  Album,  Indian  Album, 
Rhythm  Bands,  Patriotic  Songs  of  America 

Music  to  Remember  (MSB)    (78  rpm) 

Classic  Dance  Types:  National  Dances,  The  March,  Tone  poems,  The 
Stage,  Standard  Repertory. 

Music  to  Remember  for  Young  Listeners 

Green  Section,  Crimson  Section,  Blue  Section,  Edward  MacDowell  Piano 
Music   for   Young  Listeners,   Tiny   Masterpieces   for   Very  Young 

Listeners. 
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RECORD  COLLECTIONS 


New  Music  Horizons,  State-adopted, 
(NMH)   (78  rpm) 
Music  for  Early  Childhood, 
1  album 

Books  1-6,  2  albums  each  grade 
Books  7  &  8,  1  album  each  grade 

American  Singer  (AS)   (78  rpm) 
Books  1-8,  1  album  each  grade 

Our  Singing  World  (OSW) 
(78  rpm) 
Kindergarten  Book,  1  album 
Books  1-6,  2  albums  each  grade 
Books  7-8,  1  album  each  grade 


Singing  School  (SS)   (78  rpm  & 
45  rpm) 

Books  1-8,  1  album  each  grade 

Together  We  Sing  (TWS)  (78  rpm) 
Albums  1-2-3 

Christmas  Carols,  Album  20 
Patriotic  Songs,  Album  21 
American  Folk  Songs,  Album  22 


Record  Collections  to  Enrich  Social  Studies 

Records  of  Knowledge  (MM) 
Sing  a  Song  of  Heroes 
Sing  a  Song  of  Pioneers 
Sing  a  Song  of  Presidents 
Sing  a  Song  of  Inventors 

Enrichment  Series  (ER)   (Dramatizations  based  on  the  Landmark  Books) 
Available  in  78  rpm  and  33  %  rpm. 
Voyages  of  Columbus  L101 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  L102 
California  Gold  Rush  L103 
Riding  the  Pony  Express  L104 
Paul  Revere  and  the  Minute  Men 
Our  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
Building  the  First  Continental  Railroad 
Wright  Brothers:  Pioneers  of  American  Aviation 
Explorations  of  Pere  Marquette 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac 
Lee  and  Grant  at  Appomattox 
Pocahontas  and  Captain  John  Smith 
The  Winter  at  Valley  Forge 
Daniel  Boone:  Opening  of  the  Wilderness 
Sam  Houston:   the  Tallest  Texan 

Historical  America  in  Song  (EBF) 
Songs  of  the  Colonies,  Album  1 
Songs  of  the  Revolution,  Album  2 
Songs  of  the  North  and  South,  Album  3 
Songs  of  the  Sea,  Album  4 
Songs  of  the  Frontier,  Album  4 


Listening 
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The  music  program  employs  recorded  music  to  develop  growth 
through  bodily  movement.  Understanding  of  music  is  increased 
through  careful  listening  in  the  development  of  creative  move- 
ment to  music. 

Singing  records  are  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  classroom 
teacher — as  a  tool  in  teaching  a  song,  a  model  of  interpretation, 
or  for  a  moment  of  quiet  listening  or  rest. 

General  music  recordings  of  many  types  are  suggested  here 
and  elsewhere  in  the  bulletin  for  use  in  the  general  music  class 
and  for  correlation  with  curricular  work.  Educators  now  realize 
that  our  musical  heritage  can  enrich  the  entire  curriculum  as 
well  as  the  isolated  music  class. 

Suggestions  for  •  Care  should  be  taken  to  select  recordings 
record  selection  with  music  that  would  be  of  greatest  use 

in  the  school  and  would  not  be  duplicated 

on  other  recordings. 

•  Teachers  should  work  together  to  select  records  which  inte- 
grate with  the  social  studies  and  language  arts  programs. 

•  Keep  in  mind  that  most  records  are  available  in  at  least  two 
speeds.  These  often  differ  in  price. 

•  It  should  be  remembered  that  recordings  with  much  narration 
are  unsuited  for  rhythmic  experiences. 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  current  changes  in  record  lists  by  consult- 
ing record  catalogues  which  are  obtainable  from  local  music 
stores  and  other  sources,  as: 

RCA  Victor  Educational  Record  Catalogue — Educational  Service 
Dept.  L-4,  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Camden,  N.  J. 
(10  cents) 

The  Harrison  Catalogue — "Children's  Records",  274  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  (Free) 

Phonograph  Records  for  Classroom  and  Library,  K-9 — Educa- 
tional Record  Sales,  146  Reade  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
(Free) 

Annotated  List  of  Phonograph  Records,  K-H.S. — Record  Divi- 
sion, Children's  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John's  Place, 
Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y. 
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LISTENING 

RECORDINGS  FOR  SCHOOL  USE 

The  following  outline  is  planned  to  follow  the  general  course 
of  study  in  music  for  all  grades  with  supplementary  material  to 
serve  an  expanding  program.  It  is  not  expected  or  desired  that 
all  of  the  materials  listed  be  taught  to  any  one  group ;  ratner, 
a  wide  choice  of  recorded  material  is  presented  to  meet  the 
needs  of  everyone. 

Recorded  music  is  now  used  in  connection  with  many  school 
activities ;  it  is  used  in  cafeterias,  homerooms,  laboratories,  and 
hallways.  It  is  used  to  enrich  social  studies  and  language  arts 
programs.  Some  classes  use  recorded  music  during  study  periods 
and  during  intervals  when  classes  change  from  one  activity  to 
another. 

A  study  of  individual  instruments  helps  students  to  appreciate  the  recorded  music  they  hear. 


,  mi 
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The  record  "Hungarian  Dance  No.  5"  by  Brahms  was  used 
to  illustrate  contrasts  in  tempo,  dynamics,  and  mood. 

SINGING  GAMES— FOLK  DANCES — SQUARE  DANCES 

Singing  games,  folk  dances  and  square  dancing  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  rhythmic  program.  Every  teacher  should  de- 
velop a  repertory  of  this  material  as  an  aid  to  social  growth. 
It  will  help  to  insure  a  wholesome  adjustment  between  the  sexes, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  body  coordination. 

A  very  complete  section  on  folk  dances,  singing  games,  and 
square  dances  will  be  found  beginning  on  page  159  in  Physical 
Education  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School,  published 
in  1952  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

In  the  New  Music  Horizons  Series,  the  singing  games  and 
folk  dances  are  listed  in  the  index. 
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A  first  grade  gives  a  youthful  interpretation  to  the  American  "jam  session." 


Concept  of  fast  In  order  to  show  the  class  that  bodily  move- 

and  slow  through  ments  could  express  ideas  other  than 
free  bodily  move-  story  in  music,  this  intermediate  grade 
ment  teacher  developed  a  concept  of  "fast"  and 

"slow"  in  music  through  free  bodily  move- 
ments. "Different  things  make  music  interesting  to  us.  One  of 
these  is  the  tempo,  or  fast  and  slow  in  music."  "Tempo  usually 
affects  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the  music.  Listen  to  the  music  to 
discover  the  difference  in  tempo  and  feeling."  The  teacher  played 
the  record  "Russian  Dance"  from  Nutcracker  Suite  by  Tschai- 
kowsky.  After  the  class  has  listened  carefully  to  the  music, 
allow  the  children  to  pantomine  the  fast  moving  music  as  each 
individual  feels  it. 

The  teacher  played  "Shadows"  by  Schytte  to  let  the  class  feel 
the  slow  movement  of  the  music.  The  class  then  used  free  bodily 
movements  to  express  the  music. 


Rhythmic  Expression 
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Halloween  comes        Music  that  tells  a  story  can  be  dramatized 


Halloween  is  a  time  of  intrigue  for  young  people.  This  inter- 
mediate grade  had  rich  Halloween  experiences  with  art,  song 
and  story.  They  were  eager  to  hear  the  story  of  Halloween  on 
the  record.  The  teacher  played  the  record  very  softly  as  she  told 
this  story.  "One  Halloween  night,  when  all  was  still,  the  skele- 
tons were  all  asleep  in  their  graves.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
midnight  hour  when  all  self-respecting  skeletons  could  rise  slow- 
ly from  their  graves  and  go  out  on  the  earth  to  dance.  They  had 
nothing  on  their  bones.  They  felt  very  light  and  happy  when 
they  danced  with  the  wind  blowing  on  them.  When  the  clock 
strikes  twelve  the  skeletons  rise  slowly  and  come  out  on  earth. 
One  skeleton  is  a  fiddler  so  he  tunes  up  to  play  for  his  friends  to 
dance.  The  skeletons  dance  faster  and  faster.  A  storm  with 
wind  and  thunder  comes  up,  but  the  sktlstons  continue  to  dance 
as  they  are  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Faster  and  faster  they 
dance  until  the  cock  crows.  This  was  the  first  sign  of  morning. 
Slowly  and  sadly  they  go  back  into  their  graves.  One  little 
skeleton  almost  forgot  to  go  back,  but  he  had  to  scamper  back 
quickly  and  lie  down  before  the  morning  came  or  he  could  never 
dance  on  Halloween  again. 

"Will  all  listen  to  the  music  and  see  if  we  can  hear  the  clock 
strike  twelve,  the  fiddler  tuning  up,  the  skeletons  rising,  the 
dancing  that  gets  faster  and  faster,  the  wind  blowing  the  skele- 
tons about,  the  crash  of  the  thunder,  the  cock  crowing,  and 
finally  the  little  skeleton  who  almost  forgot  to  get  back  into  his 
grave."  (The  children  must  hear  these  events  in  the  music  be- 
fore the  rhythmic  expression  is  investigated.)  Some  demonstra- 
tion of  each  idea  is  a  good  procedure.  Some  one  can  be  the  fid- 
dler, the  little  skeleton  who  did  not  want  to  go  back  to  his  grave ; 
some  can  be  the  wind  and  thunder,  and  several  can  be  the 
skeletons.  Many  creative  interpretations  can  be  developed. 


to  primary  or 

intermediate 

grades 


by  all  grades  in  the  elementary  school.  A 
recording  of  "Danse  Macabre"  by  Saint- 
Saens,  Columbia  AL-8,  was  used  for  this 
experience. 
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communication.  "We  are  going  to  have  a  little  fun  today,  and 
phrase  with  a  volley  ball  to  music.'*  "We  will  all  stand  around 
the  room  while  the  ball  is  passed  only  during  the  movement  of 
a  phrase.  When  the  phrase  rests  the  ball  must  rest.  Everyone 
pass  the  ball  to  your  left.  All  move  your  arms  to  the  left  to  show 
you  understand  the  communication.  Ready?  Start  with  the 
music."  The  arms  moved  the  ball  with  rhythmic  sweeps.  Sev- 
eral unique  expressions  of  repose  were  developed  by  individuals 
to  indicate  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

Another  activity  during  this  particular  phase  of  study  pro- 
vided for  a  division  into  two  groups.  These  groups  were  called 
"group  one"  and  "group  two."  Group  one  planned  to  move  with 
the  first  phrase,  group  two  with  the  second  phrase,  etc.  They 
further  planned  to  express  the  end  of  the  phrase  in  other  ways 
than  repose.  The  English  folk  song,  "Lavender  Blue"  (The  New 
Green  Book,  Twice  55),  was  sung.  Some  of  the  rhythmic  ex- 
pressions at  the  end  of  the  phrases  were :  turning  in  the  opposite 
direction,  moving  the  arms  in  small  arcs  as  an  echo  to  the 
phrase,  bows  and  curtsies,  etc. 


Dramatizing  a   famiEiar  activity  such  as  pushing  a   swing   is  a   good   beginning  for 

creative  rhythms. 


Rhythms  are  expressed  in  this  second  grade  through  bodily  movements,  instrumentation, 

and  painting. 


Such  an  informal  type  of  activity  was  fun  and  relaxation  to  this 
class.  Such  fun  activity  is  needed  in  the  classroom  at  certain 
times. 

Intermediate  An  intermediate  grade  was  developing  a  unit 

communication  on  communication.  Phrasing,  or  the  group- 
unit  includes  ing  of  words  or  sounds  to  form  an  idea,  was 
music  the  current  interest.  Phrasing  was  found  to 
be  important  in  all  forms  of  communication. 
This  evidence  was  especially  noted  in  songs,  instrumental  music, 
poetry,  and  speech.  Evidence  found  by  study  groups  listed 
these  characteristics:  qualities  of  rest,  pitch,  tempo,  verbal  or 
musical  meaning,  balance  and  rhythm. 

A  recording,  "Gavotte"  by  Gossec,  was  used  to  explore  these 
ideas  in  music.  (Any  recording  of  folk  song  or  instrumental 
music  with  clear  phrase  lines  may  be  used.)  "When  you  hear 
the  end  of  a  phrase  in  the  music  raise  your  hand."  This  teacher 
used  this  simple  technique  to  test  the  understanding  (or  com- 
munication). 

The  class  determined  that  music  moves  during  the  phrase  and 
rests  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  the  same  as  in  other  forms  of 
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pulsating  heads  or  whole  bodies,  swinging  arms,  tapping  feet, 
pencils  and  other  objects.) 

The  teacher  then  played  a  variety  of  musical  moods.  Some 
music  was  angry,  another  sounded  like  fighting  music.  One  was 
funny,  and  another  was  sleepy.  The  atmosphere  had  been 
"washed"  of  all  the  previous  tension,  perhaps  all  would  be 
serene  for  a  while. 


A  primary  grade  One  windy  day  in  March  a  primary  grade 
learns  about  the  was  confined  to  the  classroom  because  the 
environment  wind  was  very  strong  and  cold.  The  boys 

and  girls  gathered  by  the  big  window  to 
watch  the  trees  as  they  swayed  with  the  wind.  The  alert  edu- 
cator led  the  discussions  to  include  the  different  kinds  of  trees 
that  grew  outside  the  windows.  How  the  wind  affected  the 
movement  of  trees  was  an  interesting  topic.  A  whole  pine  tree 
swayed  in  the  wind.  A  big  oak  stood  still,  the  branches  swayed 
with  the  wind.  The  weeping  willows  were  like  a  swing  pushed 
by  the  wind.  These  observations  were  expressed  by  the  children 
with  their  teacher's  guidance. 

The  wind  in  the  trees  sounded  like  music.  The  teacher  knew 
some  recordings  that  would  be  just  right.  The  music  would 
make  the  wind,  and  the  children  could  be  the  trees  in  the  wind. 
Recording  used :  "Valsette"  by  Borowski,  Victor  Basic  Rhythmic 
Series  Vol.  1. 


Birds  have  many 
habits  that  can 
be  expressed  with 
music 

(Locomotor  and 
axial  movements) 


Birds  were  the  study  of  a  primary  grade. 
This  study  was  further  developed  with 
rhythmic  expression  to  music.  A  record- 
ing, "Small  Birds  and  Large  Birds," 
Phoebe  James  AED  4,  was  used.  Plan- 
ning by  the  boys  and  girls  with  their 
teacher  developed  groups  of  small  birds. 
A  bevy  of  quail  was  interpreted  with  short  quick  steps  and 
fluttering  wings.  (The  arms  were  held  close  to  the  body  while 
the  hands  were  the  wings;  tiny  light  steps  and  tiny  quick  jumps 
were  some  of  the  rhythmic  responses.)  Black  crows  flapped 
their  wings  as  they  chanted  their  "caw-caw"  sounds.  The  music 
for  large  birds  inspired  a  pelican  flight  that  was  interpreted 
in  a  formation  similar  to  follow  the  leader.  All  followed  when 
the  formation  swooped  lower  or  banked  to  the  right  or  left, 
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Walking  with  the  drum  led  to  many  other  experiences.  "How 
many  different  ways  can  we  walk?"  "Remember  the  story  about 
the  giant?"  "Who  would  show  us  how  a  big  giant  walks?" 
"Would  the  drum  speak  fast  like  this  ...  or  slowly?"  Tom 
Thumb  was  another  exploration  in  which  we  walk.  These  steps 
were  tiny  and  very  fast.  (The  teacher  used  a  drum  for  these 
activities  until  she  felt  the  children  were  ready  for  music  with 
slow,  moderate  and  fast  tempi.) 

The  children  also  sang  songs  they  knew,  with  varied  tempi  to 
test  "how  the  song  should  walk".  They  experimented  with  the 
song,  "Come  With  Me  to  the  Candy  Shop"  (Bk.  1).  Slow  sing- 
ing and  walking  did  not  fit  the  song.  Moderate  singing  and 
walking  seemed  to  fit  the  song  just  right. 

These  experiences  were  developed  over  a  period  of  time  and 
are  not  the  result  of  one  day's  activity.  The  experiences  are 
examples  of  what  has  been  done  and  are  given  to  encourage 
further  exploration  of  rhythmic  expression. 

Projection  of  moods  A  primary  grade  was  having  a  day 

into  rhythmic  expres-  when  all  went  wrong.  .  .  .  During  the 
sion  may  help  children  morning  Johnnie  and  Jim  had  several 
gain  insight  into  their  verbal  fights  .  .  .  Janet  lost  her  lunch 
behavior  money.    Janet  accidentally  knocked 

over  a  vase  .  .  .  the  whole  day  seemed 
full  of  problems  to  be  solved.  This  understanding  teacher  said 
to  the  class,  "let's  all  stop  what  we  are  doing  and  listen  to  some 
music  ...  we  have  had  so  many  'moods'  in  our  room  this  morn- 
ing". .  .  .  Moods  were  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  "Music 
has  moods  and  feelings  too,"  the  teacher  ventured.  "Would  you 
like  to  have  one  feeling  or  mood  all  of  the  time?"  "No,  one 
mood  would  make  our  life  very  dull  like  eating  one  food  all  of 
the  time."  Music  is  like  our  living  here  together,  we  have  many 
moods  and  feelings."  (This  teacher  used  this  approach  to  help 
remove  some  of  the  guilt  feelings  of  the  children  and  found  an 
outlet  for  pent-up  emotions.) 

Recordings  used:  "Themes  for  Children's  Rhythms,"  Erma 
Hayden.  March.  "We  are  just  going  to  listen  and  find  out  if 
the  mood  in  this  music  is  happy  or  sad  .  .  .  yes,  you  are  right, 
the  music  does  sound  happy.  Let  us  all  look  and  act  like  this 
music  makes  us  feel"    (Some  of  the  rhythmic  responses  were 
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Specific  patterns  of  In  the  third  type  of  rhythmic  expres- 

rhythmic  expression        sion,  specific  patterns  are  usually  per- 
formed by  a  group.  Action  songs,  sing- 
ing games,  folk  dances,  square  dances,  and  social  dances  have 
specific  patterns  of  action. 

Experiments. 

This  primary  grade  had  A  new  first  grade  of  boys  and 

little  previous  experience        girls  had  settled  down  in  their 

seats.  They  had  just  returned 
from  an  excursion  on  the  school  campus.  They  had  watched 
the  marching  band  practice  some  routines.  They  were  eager  to 
talk  about  their  experiences.  The  teacher  suggested  that  they, 
too,  may  walk  and  keep  step  with  a  drum.  First,  they  listened 
to  the  drum.  The  drum  beat  was  a  steady  pulsation.  What  did 
the  drum  say?  The  drum  said,  "walk,  walk,  walk,  walk." 
Everyone  might  speak  softly  with  the  drum  and  say,  "walk, 
walk,"  while  pretending  to  walk  in  a  marching  band.  (This 
activity  helped  these  children  feel  the  pulsation  while  speaking 
and  stepping  with  the  drum.  A  piano,  claves  or  other  percus- 
sion instruments  may  be  used.) 


After  discovering  a  large  number  of  ways  in  which  the  body  can  be  used,  these  fifth 
grade  students  fit  these  movements  to  the  music  they  hear. 
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Swinging  and  Swaying 
Trees 
Winds 
Swings 
Rocking  dolls 
Swinging  a  lasso 
Windshield  wiper 
Flowers 
Field  of  grain 
Flags 

Sign  swinging 
Bells  ringing 


Striking  and  Beating 
Drums 
Ringing  bells 
Ringing  gongs 
Cleaning  rugs 
To  show  strength 
To  show  anger 
Clocks 
On  the  door 

Rising  and  Falling 
Riding  the  waves 
Roller  coaster 


EXPERIENCES  IN  RHYTHMIC  EXPRESSION 

Types. 

Free  creative  Rhythmic  expression  may  be  grouped  into 
expression  three  types.   The  free,  creative  type  of  ex- 

pression, in  which  a  boy  or  girl  expresses  his 
or  her  own  idea,  is  essentially  the  foundation  of  the  program  of 
rhythmic  expression.  The  idea  is  first ;  then  the  idea  is  expressed 
through  some  form  of  rhythmic  interpretation.  This  free  inter- 
pretation may  take  form  in  imitation  of  toys,  animals,  pets,  etc., 
or  dramatization  of  life  experiences  that  are  familiar  to  the 
child,  or  through  pantomine  of  the  elements  of  nature.  The 
idea  and  interpretations  are  those  of  children  and  are  not  im- 
posed by  the  teacher.  Music  that  inspires  such  rhythmic  ex- 
pression may  be  introduced  through  the  media  of  song,  instru- 
ment, or  recording. 

Semi-directed  The  semi-directed  type  of  rhythmic  ex- 

rhythmic  expression  pression  occurs  when  ideas  are  sug- 
gested, discussed,  and  demonstrated. 
The  child  still  interprets  the  ideas  individually,  but  as  the  result 
of  group  discussions.  The  group  may  discuss  the  necessary 
activities  to  make  a  garden.  Some  of  the  suggestions  may  be  to 
prepare  the  ground,  plant  the  seed,  water  the  plants,  pull  the 
weeds  and  harvest  the  crop.  The  portrayal  is  still  individual, 
even  though  several  or  all  of  the  children  take  part.  The  teacher 
is  an  important  guide.  Music  may  be  provided  through  the 
media  of  song,  instrumental  music,  recordings  that  tell  a  story, 
or  a  story  told  with  musical  background. 
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Skipping 
To  school 
Skip  steps 
Happy 

Skipping  rope 
Skip  high 
Little  skips 


Galloping 
Horses 
Ponies 
Cowboys 
Lone  Ranger 
Farm  Horse 
Fast 
Slowly 

On  the  pavement 
On  the  dirt  road 
Over  the  bridge 


Sliding 
Sliding  board 
On  ice 
In  a  circle 
Sideways 
Like  giants 
Lazy 
Quietly 


Additional  locomotor  movements  which  grew  out  of  class 
experience : 

Creeping  Rolling 
Baby  Steam  roller  smoothing  down 

Cat  street 
Indians  through  the  tall  grass      Down  hill 
Softly  Pastry 

Balls 

Slowly 

Fast 

Cartwheel 


AXIAL  MOVEMENTS 

Bending  and  Stretching 

Sunrise 

Big  bells 

Planting  seeds 

Shoveling  snow 

Washing  clothes 

Butterflies  (coming  out  of  co- 
coon) 

Wakening  in  the  morning 

Putting  on  shoes  and  socks 

Picking  up  sticks 

Elevators 

Bread  rising 

Plants  growing 

Pulling  fire  hose  off  the  reel 


Twisting  and  Turning 
Smoke  coming  out  of  the 

chimney 
Stream  running  through  the 

woods 
Corkscrew 
Sweeping 
Flag  in  the  wind 
Electric  fan 
Water  sprinkler 
Wringing  out  clothes 
Puppy  coming  through  a  hole 

in  the  fence 
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FUNDAMENTAL  RHYTHMIC  MOVEMENTS 


There  are  two  types  of  fundamental  movements:  (1)  loco- 
motor movements  (2)  axial  movements. 

Locomotor  movements  are  those  which  enable  one  to  move 
from  place  to  place  on  the  floor.  This  would  include: 

Walking  ] 
Running  Galloping 
Hopping     Even  rhythm  Skipping 
Jumping  Sliding 
Leaping 

Axial  movements  are  those  in  which  the  individual  remains 
in  the  same  place  on  the  floor,  but  moves  around  the  various 
axes  of  the  body.  This  would  include : 


Uneven  rhythm 


Bending  and  stretching^ 
Swinging  and  swaying 
Turning  and  twisting 
Hitting  and  striking 


All  axial  movements  may  be  done  from 
any  position — standing,  kneeling,  sit- 
ting, lying,  squatting,  on  hands  and 
knees. 


All  rhythmic  movement  with  young  children  should  be  free 
and  varied,  and  should  involve  relaxation.  It  is  natural  and  de- 
sirable that  the  reactions  of  various  children  to  the  fundamental 
movements  should  show  great  variety.  Here  are  some  examples 
which  show  the  difference  of  reaction  in  the  interpretation  of 
ideas.  All  of  these  examples  have  come  from  the  children 
themselves : 


Locomotor  Movements. 


Walking 

Hopping 

Jumping 

Running 

Hurry 

Toad 

Frog 

Late 

Tired 

Hopscotch 

Over  creek 

Cold 

Proud 

Grasshopper  Rope 

Happy 

Fat 

Zig-zag 

Popcorn 

Scared 

Sad 

Fast 

Firecrackers 

Fairy 

Mad 

Slow 

Birds 

Dolls 

Hurt  foot 

Jumping  beans 

Giants 

Broken  leg 

Jumping  Jack 

Crab 

Birds 

Parade 

Cat 

Grandfather 

Leaping 
Over  hurdles 
Like  a  deer 
From  square  to 

square  in  the 

sidewalk 
Over  brook 
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found  in  much  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  music.  See 
"0  Sole  Mio";  "Carmen  Carmela";  "The  River"  (Hyayno)  ; 
(O.S.W.  Bk.  6,  Ginn  &,  Co.). 

Singing  games,  folk  dances,  square  dances  and  social  dances 
are  a  great  need  at  this  age.  (Refer  to  Physical  Education, 
Publication  279.) 

The  youth  of  The  youth  of  thirteen,  usually  in  the  eighth 

thirteen  reaches  grade,  drift  sharply  away  from  adult  de- 
for  adult  status         pendence.  They  are  moody  and  withdrawn. 

They  often  smoulder  with  inner  feelings. 
They  want  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  execution  of  the  class- 
room activities.  In  this  grade,  projects  in  the  Story  of  North 
Carolina  including  rhythmic  expression  might  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  student  groups.  For  example,  Activities  of  the 
Plantation  as  a  project  would  include  songs  and  activities  of 
the  Negro  slave  as  he  worked  on  the  plantation.  Spirituals,  such 
as  "Go  Down,  Moses";  "Little  Wheel  A-Turnm'  "  (AS,  Bk.  8)  ; 
"Boll  Weavil"  (MAS);  "Ain't  Gonna  Rain";  "Keep  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Road";  "Lord  What  a  Morning";  "Ezekiel  Saw 
the  Wheel" ;  "I  Want  to  be  Ready"  (Our  Singing  World,  book  8) 
are  appealing.  Appropriate  work  rhythms  can  be  fitted  to  some 
of  these  songs,  as  they  were  used  by  the  Negro  at  work  on  the 
plantation.  The  Juba  rhythm  fits  naturally  with  "Ain't  Gonna 
Rain". 

Other  projects  may  be  the  folk  dances  in  the  Story  of  North 
Carolina,  The  Highland  Fling,  Square  Dance,  Virginia  Reel, 
Minuet,  etc.    (Refer  to  Physical  Education,  Publication  279). 
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Directions  for  folk  and  social  dances  are  given  with  "Gather- 
ing Peascods";  "The  Pretty  Plowboy";  "Captain  Jinks"; 
"The  Irish  Washerwoman";  "Mazurka";  "Polka";  "Polonaise" 
(Bk.  6). 

Rhythmic  expression  The  youth  in  the  seventh  grade  are 
a  necessity  in  usually  in  the  throes  of  both  bodily  and 

adolescent  growth  emotional  change.  The  interest  in  the 

opposite  sex  is  usually  hidden,  but  on 
occasions  presents  itself  in  a  flamboyant  manner.  The  clap,  tap, 
step,  activities  of  the  previous  grade  might  be  continued  if 
needed.  The  Juba  dance  rhythm  with  variations  can  accompany 
such  typical  American  songs  as  "Vive  L'Amour" ;  "Shortnin' 
Bread";  (AS,  Bk.  7)  "Buffalo  Gals";  "Dixie";  "Yankee  Doodle"; 
"Camptown  Races";  "Caisson  Song";  "Boll  Weevil"  (Music 
Americans  Sing,  Silver  Burdett  Co.). 

The  study  of  our  Southern  neighbors  includes  typical  Spanish 
rhythms.   The  Habanera  rhythm,  given  in  the  sixth  grade,  is 


Finger  play  or  small  bodily  movements  are  good  for  a  crowded  classroom. 
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The  eleven  year  old  The  eleven  year  old  in  the  sixth  grade 
is  in  transitional  is  in  a  transitional  state  of  growth  as 

period  was  the  seven  and  the  nine  year  old. 

Hostility  is  often  directed  toward  anyone 
who  threatens  his  growing-up  status.  His  argumentive  attitude 
is  often  an  attempt  to  assert  his  independence.  He  is  disorgan- 
ized. He  has  little  desire  for  life  to  run  smoothly.  He  needs  to 
participate  in  organized  activities  in  which  he  can  play  a  re- 
spected role.  Rhythmic  expression  is  a  natural  activity  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Rhythmic  patterns,  peculiar  to  a  nation,  era,  or  people,  are 
dignified  investigations  which  provide  a  continuous  development 
in  the  physical  coordination  needed  by  the  eleven  year  old. 

"The  Juba  Dance"  rhythmic  pattern  (see  Red  Book,  Music  for 
Young  Listeners,  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  page  33)  is  an  extension 
of  the  tap-clap  off-beat  pattern  suggested  for  fifth  grade  activity. 
"The  Juba  Dance"  rhythmic  pattern  can  be  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  such  songs  as  "Dance";  "Old  Joe  Clark";  "The 
Spanish  Cavalier" ;  "Solomon  Levi" ;  "Black-eyed  Susie" ;  "Baked 
Potato"  (Bk.  6).  The  origin  of  these  songs  and  their  adapt- 
ability to  the  Juba  rhythm  is  an  interesting  study. 

"The  Habanera"  rhythmic  pattern,  typical  of  Spanish  music, 
can  be  expressed  with  the  word,  Ha-ba-ne-ra,  (J^/J*)  by 
chanting,  stepping,  clapping  with  rhythm  instruments,  and 
finally  it  can  be  developed  into  a  dance.  The  rhythmic  pattern 
can  accompany  such  recordings  as  "La  Habanera" ;  "La 
Golondrina" ;  "Siboney" ;  etc.,  or  with  the  songs,  "La  Paloma" ; 
"Fiesta";  "Anquinhas"  (Bk.  6).  The  latter  song,  "Anquinhas" 
(Fashion),  uses  two  Habanera  patterns,  the  accompaniment 
given  and  one  that  the  words,  "Let's  do  the  "Ha-ba-ne-ra", 
express,  (j; J* J! J*JJ*  J). 

Such  ideas  can  be  extended  to  other  types  of  songs;  examine 
the  rhythmic  patterns  in  the  "Chinese  National  Anthem"  (Bk. 
6).  Three  rhythmic  patterns  will  be  found.  These  patterns 
could  be  interpreted  by  three  groups  of  children.  The  first  phrase 
is  a  slow,  stately  type  of  rhythm.  The  second  phrase  is  lively. 
The  third  phrase  marches  constantly  on.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
phrases  are  related  to  the  second  and  first  phrases,  respectively. 
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The  nine  year  old  is  realistic.  He  wants  activities  to  be  proper. 
Growth  in  his  emotional  feelings  is  noted.  He  can  play  a  realis- 
tic role  in  the  rhythmic  activities  of  a  play  or  dramatization  that 
is  built  around  a  unit  of  study.  Such  units  as  Columbus,  Robin 
Hood,  Our  Neighbors  to  the  South,  The  Hot  Dry  Lands  of  North 
Africa,  etc. 

The  ten  year  old  is  The  typical  ten  year  old  is  in  good  equi- 
in  good  equilibrium  librium,  physically,  mentally,  and  emo- 
tionally. He  is  a  pre-adult,  an  adult  in 
the  making.  He  is  relaxed  and  casual,  yet  alert.  He  likes  chal- 
lenge. He  needs  continuous  use  of  his  rhythmic  skills  through 
music  to  assure  the  development  of  a  coordinated  body  through 
the  trying  pre-adolscent  and  adolescent  years. 

At  ten  sex  differences  are  pronounced.  There  is  little  com- 
panionship between  sexes.  Folk  and  social  dances  are  needed  by 
these  children  to  develop  natural  situations  in  which  both  sexes 
can  be  accepted.  Dance  directions  are  given  for  "Kauiki" ;  "Jim 
Along  Josie" ;  "Arkansas  Traveler"  ;  "From  Lucerne  to  Weggis" ; 
"Down  in  Mexico";  "Leron-Lerone" ;  "The  Polka";  etc.  (Bk.  5). 

The  ten  year  old  is  peculiarly  receptive  to  social  information 
and  broadening  ideas.  Rhythmic  expression  should  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  development  of  units  of  study,  as  Colonial 
Life,  Discovery  and  Exploration,  Pioneer  Life,  Indians,  Struggle 
for  Independence,  Territorial  Expansion.  The  classified  index 
(Bk.  5)  gives  songs  and  rhythmic  suggestions  under  each  of 
these  headings. 

The  tap-clap  (with  the  foot  and  hands)  pattern  might  be  con- 
tinued with  the  following  songs:  "The  Caisson  Song";  "When 
Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home" ;  "Marine's  Hymn" ;  "Shoo  Fly, 
Don't  Bother  Me";  "Erie  Canal";  (Bk.  5).  These  songs  could 
be  developed  appropriately  into  a  grand  march,  walk-a-round, 
follow-the-leader,  or  creative  rhythmic  expressions. 

Songs  might  be  expressed  rhythmically,  such  as  a  round  where 
all  patterns  are  in  process  at  the  same  time.  "The  Song  of  the 
Volga  Boatmen"  (Bk.  5)  could  be  expressed  by  interpreting 
the  phrases  with  rhythmic  expression.  One  idea  is  to  pull  an 
imaginary  rope  forward  for  the  first  phrase,  reverse  the  action 
for  the  second  phrase,  etc. 
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out  into  the  culture,  test  and  apply  the  basic  feelings  of  meaning 
which  he  built  up  when  seven. 

This  is  a  splendid  age  for  rhythmic  activity.  The  child  has 
a  good  command  of  fundamental  movements  but  is  not  yet  self- 
conscious  or  too  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  watch 
him  do  his  rhythms.  Some  songs,  especially  adaptable  to  the 
rhythmic  traits  of  the  eighth  year  old  are :  "Merry-Go-Round" ; 
"Skating";  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp";  "As  Tommy  Was  Walk- 
ing" ;  "Indian  Lullaby";  "Mountain  Song" ;  "Mrs.  Ducky 
Daddle";  "Where  Are  You  Going";  "On  the  Railroad  Train"; 
etc.  (Bk.  3). 

The  nine  3^ear  old  The  nine  year  old,  usually  in  the  fourth 
develops  specific  grade,  is  no  longer  a  mere  child,  nor  is  he 

rhythmic  skills  yet  a  youth.  His  traits  are  self-motiva- 

tion, reasonableness,  and  attentiveness.  If 
these  traits  function  in  a  favorable  balance,  he  is  on  his  juvenile 
scale,  a  fair-minded,  responsible  individual.  He  is  concerned 
with  fair  play,  both  by  self  and  group  standards.  He  wants  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  decisions  and  choices.  He  will 
devote  long  periods  of  time  in  search  of  singing-games,  folk- 
dances,  and  folk-songs,  with  rhythmic  possibilities,  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  a  historical  study  if  he  has  helped  to  plan  and 
initiate  the  project.  Some  songs  which  offer  opportunities  for 
specific  rhythmic  development  are :  "Little  Dutch  Mina" ;  "The 
Farandole";  "The  Brownie  Dance";  "Paw  Paw  Patch";  "Folk 
Dance";  "Ceremonial  Dance";  "Tideo";  etc.  (Bk.  4). 

Clapping  and  tapping,  typical  rhythmic  patterns  that  fit  a 
particular  song,  are  experiences  the  nine  year  old  appreciates.  A 
tap  with  the  foot  followed  by  a  clap  of  the  hands  provides  a 
rhythmic  accompaniment  for  many  songs  he  knows.  Some  of 
these  songs  are  "0,  John  the  Rabbit";  "Polly  Wolly  Doodle"; 
"Ground  Hog" ;  "Fooba  Wooba  John" ;  "We're  Going  Round  the 
Mountain";  "Tideo";  etc.  (Bk.  4).  An  accented  step  followed 
by  two  claps,  (waltz  rhythm),  as  he  walks,  (step  on  first  beat 
only)  is  very  helpful  in  developing  a  rhythmic  feel  for  music 
he  knows  and  will  encounter  later.  See  Songs:  "Three  Little 
Ships";  "Waltzing";  "The  Brownie  Dance";  "Old  Grumbler"; 
"Little  Heidi";  "Little  Dutch  Mina"  (Bk.  4).  Instructions  for 
the  development  of  the  waltz  step  are  given  in  book  4. 
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The  seven  year  The  seven  year  old  settles  down  for  a 

old  learns  through  longer  period  of  time  than  the  "mer- 
reflection  and  curial"  six.   The  seven  year  old  can  be 

action  guided  into  meaningful  learning,  because 

he  now  identifies  himself  with  his  en- 
vironment both  through  feeling  and  through  action.  For  ex- 
ample, the  song  "Swinging"  (Bk.  2)  provides  opportunities 
for  his  reflection  or  feeling  to  be  tested  in  his  terms  of  action. 
With  guidance  he  can  present  many  ideas  about  swings. 
Some  of  these  ideas  may  be  hands  crossed  with  another  to  make 
a  swing  that  moves  high  and  low,  a  hammock  that  is  gently 
pushed  by  someone,  a  see-saw  that  balances  up  and  down. 
"Marching"  (NMH,  book  2)  may  include  majorettes,  flag- 
bearers,  band,  soldiers,  etc.  "Sailing",  (Bk.  2)  may  be  expressed 
with  a  high  wind  and  a  choppy  water,  or  with  a  gentle  breeze 
and  calm  sea. 

The  characteristic  rhythmic  responses  of  the  seven  year  old 
are  clapping,  walking,  marching,  running,  sliding,  jumping,  rub- 
bing, tapping,  hopping,  swinging,  flying,  etc.  Some  of  the  songs 
that  the  seven  year  old  delights  in  expressing  rhythmically  are 
"Playing  in  the  Band" ;  "Oh,  Where  Has  My  Little  Dog  Gone" ; 
"Here  Comes  the  Postman";  "Over  the  River  and  Through  the 
Woods";  "Clocks  and  Watches";  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie"; 
"Playing  Indians" ;  "Yankee  Doodle" ;  "Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock" ; 
"John  Brown  Had  a  Little  Indian" ;  and  others  (Bk.  2) .  Through 
these  songs  the  seven  year  old  can  relate  his  ideas  through 
rhythmic  expression. 


The  eight  year  The  eight  year  old,  usually  in  the  third 

old  learns  through  grade,  moves  out  into  the  world  both 
dramatization  mentally  and  physically.    His  rhythmic 

expression  through  music  is  spontaneous, 
dramatic,  and  descriptive.  He  is  able  to  plan,  and  to  present, 
with  guidance,  dramatic  renderings,  historical  and  otherwise. 
For  example,  he  may  dramatize  a  walk  through  the  woods  as 
the  Pilgrims  did,  while  singing  the  song  of  praise,  "Come  Ye 
LhanktuJ  People  Come"  (Bk.  3).  He  may  investigate  mean- 
ings in  songs  of  other  countries  through  rhythmic  dramatization. 
"Little  Blacksmith",  "Weaving  Song",  "Susie  Little  Susie", 
"Voule-vous  Danser",  "Turkish  March",  "Wake  Up  Sleepyhead", 
etc.,  offer  opportunities  in  which  the  eight  year  old  can  spread 
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5.  Develop  a  climate  favorable  to  good  rhythmic  work. 

a.  Decide  how  best  to  use  the  space  available,  so  that  bodily 
movement  may  be  truly  free. 

b.  Plan  grouping  the  class  so  that  all  children  will  have  equal 
opportunity  to  take  part.  The  available  space  should  never 
be  too  crowded. 

c.  Draw  out  the  less  outstanding  child  by  giving  him  extra 
turns. 

DEVELOPMENT  GROWTH 

(First  Through  Eighth  Grades) 

General  physical  and  emotional  characteristics  of  boys  and 
girls  at  various  age  levels  are  given  as  a  foundation  for  the 
planning  of  the  program.  Certain  implications  in  developmental 
growth  related  to  rhythmic  expression  are  pointed  up  in  this 
survey. 

The  six  year  The  six  year  old  is  continuously  in  motion, 

old  learns  This  motion  is  his  way  of  growing.  The 

through  action  muscular  coordination  is  in  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  but  the  enthusiasm  for  muscular 
activity  is  at  a  high  peak.  His  body  is  in  active  balance  as  he 
walks,  runs,  skips,  swings,  etc.  Walking  to  music  may  be  a 
difficult  task  for  him,  but  he  will  try  many  times  if  each  experi- 
ence is  varied.  He  may  walk  to  the  candy  shop  (see  song,  "Cows 
With  Me  to  the  Candy  Shop",  Bk.  1)  as  if  he  were  a  big  man, 
a  fat  man,  a  thin  man,  as  if  he  were  happy  or  sad,  etc.  He 
is  the  center  of  his  own  universe.  He  wants  to  be  the  postman, 
the  fireman,  the  ice  cream  man,  the  clock,  the  kitten,  the  wind, 
and  the  rain.  (Songs  with  these  titles  appear  in  Bk.  1.)  He 
identifies  himself  with  the  world  aJjout  him  in  terms  of  action. 

The  muscular  speed  and  control  of  individual  children  differs 
widely.  The  individual  speed  and  control  must  function  at  its 
own  developmental  level.  The  six  year  old,  as  all  human  beings, 
needs  success. 
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2.  Psychological  needs  of  boys  and  girls — self-acceptance,  ac- 
ceptance of  others,  and  personal  achievement — are  integral 
parts  of  the  learning  environment  in  rhythmic  expression 
through  music. 

3.  Rhythmic  expression  can  often  serve  as  an  adjunct  to  a  kind 
of  play  therapy  or  socio-drama,  as  used  by  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  educators,  to  study  the  child  through  his 
emotional  and  developmental  needs.  The  child,  also,  has  an 
opportunity  to  work  off  some  of  his  energy,  even  some  of 
his  feelings  of  aggression,  in  a  socially  acceptable  environ- 
ment. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  who  have  participated  in  a  continuous  pro- 
gram of  rhythmic  development  are  less  likely  to  develop 
inhibitions  and  self -consciousness  in  social  situations. 

5.  Integration  with  the  classroom  life,  both  in  the  study  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  the  process  of  daily  living,  is  the  core  of 
the  program. 

6.  The  feeling  of  rhythm  is  developed  to  understand  and  acquire 
the  skills  of  reading  rhythmic  notation  in  music. 

7.  The  feeling  approach  of  "musicianship"  in  general  is  used  to 
understand  and  express  the  structure  and  content  of  music. 

General  teacher  1.  Sincerity  of  effort.  Any  effort  from  the 
suggestions  child  which  is  wholehearted  and  honest 

is  acceptable. 

2.  Use  of  original  ideas.  No  copying  of  the  child  who  has 
"studied"  dancing  should  be  practiced. 

3.  Loss  of  self-consciousness.  By  providing  vigorous  music  the 
teacher  can  help  the  child  overcome  his  inhibitions  through 
the  sheer  fun  of  fast  and  vigorous  movement.  By  calling  at- 
tention to  the  music  rather  than  to  the  child,  the  teacher  can 
help  direct  the  child's  attention  away  from  himself. 

4.  Help  the  child  hear  more  and  more  in  the  music.  At  first 
only  the  big  beat  of  the  music  is  felt.  Then  phrase  endings 
become  apparent,  changes  in  tempo  and  dynamics  are  sensed, 
big  accents  are  heard,  until  gradually  the  child  begins  to 
develop  a  composite  understanding  of  the  music  and  to  show 
this  understanding  in  his  bodily  response. 
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RHYTHMIC  EXPRESSION 

Rhythmic  expression  The  program  of  rhythmic  expression  in 
is  a  part  of  the  total  the  school  is  not  an  isolated  function  of 
curriculum  a  music  period  or  a  music  lesson.  It  is 

a  need  in  the  classroom,  in  play,  at 
home,  and  in  all  other  phases  of  life.  The  approach  to  rhythmic 
expression  through  music  includes  the  total  development  of  the 
child  in  a  total  curriculum. 

PURPOSES 

Rhythmic  expression  through  music  placed  in  the  total  cur- 
riculum reveals  the  following  purposes  and  outgrowths : 

1.  A  better  understanding  of  self  and  the  world  about  us  is 
achieved  through  bodily  movement  in  response  to  music. 

Using  bodily  movements  to  interpret  music  is  one  of  a  child's  earliest  experiences  in  music. 
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Conclusion. 

Traditionally,  the  success  of  the  music  program  is  judged  by 
the  skill  of  the  child  in  reading  music,  playing  an  instrument  and 
appreciating  "classical"  music.  Today,  every  effort  is  made  to 
make  music  not  the  isolated  area  it  once  was,  but  a  vital  part 
of  child's  experience  and  growth. 

The  music  reading  program  in  the  modern  school  curriculum 
is  an  outgrowth  of  bit  by  bit  experiences  which  are  meaningful 
to  the  learner  and  which  m  time  will  come  together  for  the 
whole  understanding  of  notation.  Music  can  be  enjoyed  without 
an  understanding  of  music  reading,  but  even  limited  reading 
skills  can  add  to  enjoyment.  There  is  satisfaction  in  understand- 
ing what  one  sees  and  hears. 
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in  "At  Pierrots  Door",  Bk.  5,  p.  15.  These  intervals,  etc.,  give 
each  song  its  own  particular  color  or  personality. 

Answers  to  Questions  Frequently  Asked. 

When  to  begin  At  what  grade  level  is  music  reading 
music  reading?  taught?  Because  music  is  presented  in 
many  ways  in  different  schools  with  vary- 
ing backgrounds,  it  cannot  be  said  that  music  reading  should 
begin  on  any  specific  grade  level.  It  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier 
section  of  this  chapter  that  a  seventh  grade  child  with  no 
musical  background  would  hardly  share  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  music  reading  as  the  second  grader  whose  musical  experi- 
ence has  been  rich  and  varied.  Build  up  the  background  for 
music  reading  as  soon  as  possible,  because  reading  experiences 
are  perhaps  more  acceptable  to  younger  boys  and  girls  than 
to  older  ones  who  have  had  limited  backgrounds.  After  many 
pleasurable  experiences  with  singing,  dancing,  playing  instru- 
ments, and  listening  to  music,  a  gradual  awareness  of  the 
musical  notation  will  emerge. 

Should  syllables,  Letter  names  of  notes  are  usually  as- 

numbers,  letter  names,  sociated  with  instrumental  study, 
or  neutral  syllables  Step  progressions  on  piano,  bells,  etc., 

be  used  in  reading  are  indicated  by  A-B-C-D-E-F-G  and 

music?  chromatics. 

Numbers  are  useful  tools  in  play- 
ing on  water  glasses,  bells,  etc.  To  the  young  child  the  use  of 
numbers  is  sometimes  justified  because  the  concept  of  12345678 
is  more  understandable  to  him  than  letter  names  or  the  sol  fa 
syllables. 

Singing  the  neutral  syllable  loo,  or  even  words  with  music 
without  "props",  makes  it  difficult  for  a  child  to  comprehend  the 
sequence  of  tone  on  which  music  is  built. 

The  sol  fa  syllables  cover  all  keys.  They  are  more  singable 
than  numbers  or  pitch  names,  because  they  employ  pure  vowel 
sounds.  When  singing  the  sharp  chromatics,  it  is  easier  to  sing 
"fi"  instead  of  4  sharp. 

It  is  good  to  have  an  understanding  of  letter  names,  numbers 
and  syllables,  because  all  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  music 
reading. 
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in  the  books.  The  eye  will  be  strengthened  after  seeing  what  it 
already  hears :  cadence  harmonies  and  created  harmonic  parts  in 
3rds  and  6ths.  Write  the  melody  on  the  board;  then  in  smaller 
notes  write  the  harmonizing  notes  above  or  below  the  melody. 
Recognize  harmonizations  of  3rds  and  6ths  from  songs  as 
"Thwarted  Romance",  Bk.  5,  p.  170  (R)  ;  "Shoo  Fly",  Bk.  5, 
p.  93 ;  "For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow",  Bk.  5,  p.  153. 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  two  connected  staffs, 
introduce  part  singing  of  dialogue  songs,  as  "The  Keeper",  Bk. 

4,  p.  162  (R)  ;  "The  Echo",  Bk.  4,  p.  177.  Descants:  Distinguish 
between  melody  and  counter-melody.  This  requires  close  follow- 
ing of  the  score.  "Brothers  Row",  Bk.  4,  p.  126  (R)  ;  "The  Ash 
Grove",  Bk.  5,  p.  188  (R). 

Rounds  and  canons  are  not  the  basis  for  harmonic  part  sing- 
ing, because  the  parts  move  too  rapidly  to  convey  harmonic 
feeling.  This  type  of  part  singing  broadens  throughout  the 
music.  When  reading  music,  make  a  game  of  observing  one  part 
moving  into  another.  Often  harmonic  songs  begin  like  rounds. 
"Crusaders  Hymn",  Bk.  6,  p.  158;  "Sheep  on  the  Hillside",  Bk. 

5,  p.  119  (R). 

Listen  to  recordings  of  part  songs  and  try  to  follow  each 
separate  voice  as  it  fits  into  the  whole. 

Enriching  the  Music  Reading  Program. 

Discovering  Discovering  tonal  and  rhythmic  differences 
differences  which  identify  the  music  of  a  composer  or 
in  music  country  will  make  the  music  reading  program 

interesting  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  upper 
grades.  The  minor  scale  which  is  based  on  la  of  the  diatonic  scale 
could  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  study  of  the  Russian  or  Negro 
people.  A  study  of  Oriental  customs  and  music  could  stimulate 
interest  in  the  five  tone  or  pentatonic  scale.  Rhythmic  patterns 
as  the  Scotch  "Snap"  (jjj^),  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye",  p.  37, 
Golden  Book  of  Favorite  Songs;  or  the  Spanish  Tango  ( J7^  r~}) 
Bk.  6,  p.  244,  N.M.H.  Accompaniment  Book,  make  interesting 
studies  for  observation  of  elements  which  make  music  different. 

Another  interesting  study  is  that  of  finding  repeated  intervals, 
as  minor  3rds  so  mi  in  "Silent  Night",  or  repeated  tones  as  re 
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individual  instruments  from  a  full  score  while  listening  to  a 
recording.  This  will  help  in  part  singing  and  will  be  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  the  music  listening  program. 

Following  the  themes  of  recorded  selections  which  are  found 
in  New  Music  Horizons  is  an  aid  to  music  reading.  Example: 
Bk.  3,  p.  93 ;  Bk.  5,  p.  176.  For  greater  comprehension  these  and 
other  themes  may  be  written  on  the  board  to  be  sung  and 
identified  when  heard. 

Writing  Music  as  an  Approach  to  Music  Reading. 

Writing  music  is  both  a  creative  experience  and  an  aid  to 
understanding  musical  notation.  Singing  and  writing  music  on 
the  staff  gives  a  feeling  for  the  melodic  line.  Three  simple  de- 
vices for  beginning  music  writing  are : 

1.  Completing  an  unfinished  song  with  original  tune. 

2.  Composing  an  answer  to  a  musical  question,  as  "How  are 
you  today?"  and  writing  it  down. 

3.  Writing  notation  for  rhythmic  movements  of  "This  is  the 
way  we  walk",  or  "This  is  the  way  we  skip",  or  "This  is 
the  way  we  run,  run,  run." 

Students  of  the  upper  grades  will  want  to  create  harmonic 
parts  for  songs.  The  music  specialist  will  be  an  invaluable  aid 
in  developing  techniques  of  music  writing.  The  practice  and  skill 
of  writing  music  on  the  staff  by  correct  usage  of  notes,  making 
stems,  flags,  rests,  etc.,  will  aid  the  understanding  of  musical 
notations. 

Reading  Music  in  Relation  to  Part  Singing. 

Hearing  parts  Part  singing  is  concerned  with  the  enrich- 

comes  before  ment  of  familiar  songs  and  the  hearing  of 

reading  of  parts       harmonies  and  moving  parts.  After  much 
hearing  and  feeling  of  chord  color,  the  eye 
is  ready  to  see  what  has  taken  place.  Chords:  Write  the  chords 
that  support  the  melody  on  the  board  and  identify  similar  chords 
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the  intervals  do-so-mi-do,  or  when  he  is  a  train  going  clickety- 
clack  (JJ]  J.),  or  a  big  watch  with  its  big  tock,  or  a  little 
watch  with  its  little  tic-a-tic-a-tic. 

Rhythmic  patterns  are  more  understandable  to  a  child,  if  he 
can  hop  like  a  rabbit,  gobble  like  a  turkey,  or  trot  like  a  pony. 
Narrative  recordings  and  song  stories  are  filled  with  rhythmic 
and  tonal  patterns  which  all  children  love  to  imitate.  "Whoa 
Little  Horses",  YPR  714,  "The  Little  Red  Hen",  (Decca,  C.U.S. 
11). 

Instrumental  Approach  to  Music  Reading. 

Playing  an  The  instrumental  approach  to  music  reading 
instrument  helps  to  define  music  notation  more  clearly  than 
aids  music  does  vocal  approach.  Playing  a  diatonic  scale 
reading  passage  on  such  melody  instruments  as  water 

glasses,  xylophones,  and  tonettes,  helps  to 
strengthen  the  feeling  for  the  direction  of  music  (See  Bk.  2  and 
3).  The  piano  keyboard  is  an  invaluable  instrument  in  helping 
to  read  music.  Fingering  while  playing  the  songs  gives  a  feeling 
for  steps  in  scale  passages  and  intervals  of  the  broken  chord. 
Chording  on  the  piano  gives  a  better  feeling  for  harmony  and 
emphasizes  the  tonal  patterns  which  are  built  on  tonic,  domi- 
nant, or  sub-dominant  chords.  The  feeling  for  the  minor  mode 
can  be  established  by  chording  on  piano.  The  autoharp  is  also 
an  excellent  instrument  for  chording.  (See  Chapter  on  Social 
Instruments.) 

Playing  tunes  of  the  black  notes  on  the  piano  as  "Peter 
Pumpkin"  will  be  fun  and  will  contribute  to  hearing  tonality 
of  the  pentatonic  scale. 

Melody  instruments  and  instruments  of  the  band  or  orchestra 
can  play  the  inner  parts  of  a  song  so  that  the  part  will  be  better 
defined  for  the  singers. 

Following  the  Score  of  Instrumental  Selections. 

Those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  play  an  instrument 
should  follow  the  score  of  the  music  for  the  clarinetist,  violinist, 
etc.  It  will  be  interesting  for  more  advanced  groups  to  follow 
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to  recordings  for  rhythmical  sound  effects  played  while  a  note 
is  being  sustained  or  during  a  period  of  rest  in  the  music. 

Learn  to  feel  note  values  and  rests  by  comparative  movements 
and  to  see  them  pictured  in  relation  to  one  another,  as  "Clocks 
and  Watches",  Bk.  2,  p.  52;  "Follow  Me",  Bk.  3,  p.  4  (R)  : 
"Fishtail",  Bk.  5,  p.  25. 

The  problems  of  feeling  strong  and  weak  beats  have  been  out- 
lined in  the  State-adopted  text  and  teacher's  guide. 

Understanding  of  Musical  Terms  Used  in  Reading  Music 
Through  Rhythmic  Experiences. 

Musical  terms  are  associated  with  music  which  is  slow  or  fast: 
andante  with  the  second  movement  of  a  symphony,  or  largo 
with  the  well  known  song  by  Handel  (p.  54,  Golden  Book  of 
Favorite  Songs).  In  creative  rhythms  or  in  singing  a  song,  the 
tempo  is  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  selection. 

Music  Terms 


Rhythmical  movement  becomes  associated  with  these  words. 

In  the  American  Singer,  Books  7  and  8,  the  tempo  of  each  song 
is  marked  in  English.  However,  boys  and  girls  seem  to  enjoy  the 
sound  of  the  musical  names  and  will  enjoy  building  associations 
with  others  as  ritard,  maestoso,  animato,  etc. 

Music  Reading  Through  Dramatization. 

When  a  child  is  playing  soldier  he  is  not  concerned  with  con- 
cepts of  4/4  time  or  quarter  notes,  but  he  is  getting  the  feeling 
of  time  through  action  and  enjoying  it.  It  is  more  fun  to  skip 
like  Goldilocks  than  to  just  skip.  The  imitative  rhythms  come 
into  full  play  when  a  child  is  a  giant  with  big  steps,  stepping  out 


Slow  movements 


Moderate  movements 


JAndante — "America" 

|Moderato — "America  The  Beautiful" 


Fast  movements 
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Older  children  can  develop  concepts  of  movement  through  ma- 
terial on  their  maturity  level.  March,  ("Caisson  Song",  Bk.  5, 
p.  12)  ;  walking  to  church,  ("Come  Ye  Thankful  People  Come", 
Bk.  4,  p.  48;  Bk.  5,  p.  46;  Bk.  6,  p.  54;  Bk.  7,  p.  200)  ;  skipping, 
["Captain  Jinks",  Bk.  6,  p.  88  (R)];  round  movement,  ("Pop 
Goes  the  Weasel",  Bk.  3,  p.  108)  ;  waltz  ["Palomita",  Bk.  6, 
p.  12  (R) ]. 

Classroom  activities  in  which  creative,  folk,  and  social  danc- 
ing is  enjoyed  will  lead  to  concrete  ideas  of  musical  form. 

In  creative  dances  boys  and  girls  make  up  steps,  determine 
movements  that  indicate  rhythm  and  beat  of  the  music,  or  define 
the  phrases.  Dance  directions  for  folk  dances  and  square  dances 
indicate  change  of  step  for  phrase  changes  of  the  music.  ["Jim 
Along  Josie",  Bk.  5,  p.  19  (R)]. 

Rhythmic  experiences  Quarter  notes  and  eighth  notes 
justify  reasons  for  are  moving  notes.   What  about  the 

the  abstracts  of  music        notes  that  are  sustained?  Whole  (©), 

dotted  half  (J.)  and  half  (J)  notes? 
The  child  is  more  concerned  about  going  places  than  standing 
still.  Rhythmic  activities  will  help  to  give  the  feeling  of  long 
notes  which  are  referred  to  as  "slow  notes",  "standing  notes", 
or  "held  notes".  The  half  note  has  been  called  a  "step  bend" 
note  because  of  the  rhythmic  activity  associated  with  it  while 
holding  it.  Clapping,  bowing,  twirling,  or  steps  can  be  cre- 
ated to  give  the  feel  of  beat,  while  a  sustained  note  is  held. 
During  the  holding  of  a  sustained  note  in  part  singing,  a  sec- 
ond part  can  be  added  as  in  "Bury  Me  Not  on  the  Lone  Prairie", 
or  "Baked  Potato",  Bk.  6,  p.  212  (R).  Often  the  accompani- 
ment of  an  instrument  plays  rhythmic  chording,  etc.,  while 
note  is  being  held. 

A  rest  (  7     j  ^  )  is  meant  to  be  felt  as  well  as  a 

note.  A  rhythmic  activity  at  the  place  of  the  rest  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  rest  in  the  music.  "Hickory  Dickory,  Dock",  Bk. 
2,  p.  61.  "The  Mill",  Bk.  3,  p.  15  (R).  Instrumental  fanfare  as  in 
"God  of  Our  Fathers",  Bk.  6,  p.  1,  or  accompaniment  to  be 
played  during  several  measures  of  rest  as  in  "Tadpoles",  Bk.  3, 
p.  18  (R),  helps  to  make  students  aware  of  rest  in  song.  Listen 
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Good  example  of  comparative  word  rhythms  are  "Clocks  and 
Watches",  Bk.  2,  p.  52:  Tock  Tock  (J  J),  Tock  Tock  (J]), 
Tick-a— Tick-a  (j~J~J~3)-  The  Plowboy, 'Bk.  5,  p.  133:  Jog 
Trot  (J.  J.),  Canter  (J  J),  Galloping  (J^J*). 

Words  in  nursery  rhymes  and  names  of  boys  and  girls  can 
be  associated  with  rhythmic  patterns  that  occur  over  and 
over  in  songs :  John  Henry  Smith  ( J  J*  J )  and  Mississippi 
(J  j  j  j).  Games  may  be  created  using  word  rhythms. 

It  is  helpful  to  scan  the  words  of  a  song  before  singing  it  to 
get  the  rhythmic  feel.  This  procedure  will  help  to  avoid  making 
a  song  an  arithmetical  problem  and  will  help  to  perserve  its 
continuity.  Never  hesitate  to  make  a  picture  on  the  chalkboard 
of  the  problem  in  musical  notation  that  needs  to  be  isolated  for 
study. 


Rhythmic  Approach  to  Music  Reading. 

Note  values  Two  and  two  are  four.  Two  apples  and  two 
should  have  apples  make  four  apples.  To  the  young  child 
physical  numbers  mean  little  unless  they  have  associa- 

associations  tions.  Half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes  mean 
little  unless  there  are  movements  that  can  be 
associated  with  them.  (Music  is  composed  of  feeling  concepts.) 
After  many  experiences  in  running,  walking,  and  skipping 
to  music,  notes  that  are  associated  with  these  activities  will 
become  meaningful.  Eighth  notes  (/]  )  running;  quar- 
ter notes  (J  J  J  J)  walking;  rhythmic  patterns  (J  J  J*) 
skipping,  ( JJJ  JJ]  )  galloping.  On  all  age  levels  a  great  deal 
of  thinking  is  done  through  the  muscles. 

Children  sense  the  direction  of  pitch  through  rhythmic  move- 
ment. Youngsters  in  their  games  are  constantly  "reaching  up 
to  the  sky"  or  "falling  down  on  the  ground".  The  "up-and- 
downness"  of  the  notes  should  be  obvious  when  they  see  the  pic- 
ture (notation)  of  "See-Saw  Margery  Daw",  because  it  parallels 
the  movement. 

Music,  with  round  feeling  which  is  usually  denoted  by  6/8  time 
is  found  in  such  well  known  singing  games  as  "Here  We  Go 
Round  the  Mulberry  Bush"  and  "Sally  Go  Round  the  Stars". 
Most  circle  games  have  round  feeling. 
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lowers  a  tone  a  half  step.  "Down  in  Mexico",  Bk.  5,  p.  43 
(R).    (See  Bk.  5,  p.  42  and  p.  96.) 

Before  seeing  the  chromatic  steps  in  music,  a  great  deal  of 
oral  observation  should  take  place  in  order  that  children  hear 
the  half  steps. 

In  position  reading  the  use  of  the  neutral  syllable  is  used, 
rather  than  emphasis  on  numbers  or  the  sol  fa  syllables.  Num- 
bers help  in  tonal  relationship  and  many  times  children  will 
think  numbers  and  sing  "loo".  It  is  suggested  that  as  soon  as 
possible  both  words  and  music  be  used  simultaneously. 

With  understanding  of  steps,  skips,  and  related  tones,  recog- 
nition of  like  and  different  phrases  will  be  observed  in  order  to 
see  the  song  as  a  whole.  "Turkey  Game",  Bk.  3,  p.  41  (R)  ; 
"Wake  Up",  Bk.  3,  p.  134. 

Other  Vocal  Helps  in  Reading  Music. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  activities  that  will  help  the  eye 
understand  tonal  direction :  (1)  Songs  whose  words  are  related 
to  pitch :  "Wake  Up",  Bk.  1,  p.  4 ;  "Busy",  Bk.  1,  p.  36  (R)  (word 
high  on  high  notes)  ;  "The  Noble  Duke  of  York",  "I'm  Tall,  I'm 
Small".  (2)  Songs  with  words  related  to  physical  action: 
"Little  Tom  Tinker" ;  scale  song— "Hot  Dog",  "See-Saw  Margery 
Daw". 


Vocal  Approach  to  Understanding  the  Rhythm  of  the  Song. 

There  are  two  elements  that  determine  the  rhythm  of  the  song : 
(l)The  mood  of  the  music  and  (2)  the  words.  Often  songs  of 
deep  religious  nature  move  slowly — "We  Are  Climbing  Jacob's 
Ladder".  Gay  songs  move  fast — "Ah,  Lovely  Meadows",  Bk.  6, 
p.  168  (R). 

Word  rhythms  The  words  of  a  song  determine  the  rhyth- 
mic patterns.  "Humpty  Dumpty",  Bk.  2, 
p.  51  (J  ;  J  /);  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat",  (Merrily), 
Bk.  2,  p.  95  (/JJ);  "Sourwood  Mountain",  (Did-dle  al-ly 
day),  Bk.  5,  p.  175  (R)   (j;  jj  ;  ;  J), 
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So-mi— "This  Old  Man",  Bk.  2,  p.  120 

"Caisson  Song",  Bk.  5,  p.  12 
Do-re-mi- fa-sol — "Birthday  Song",  Bk.  1,  p.  8 

"Noble  Duke  of  York" 
Repeated  notes :  "Little  Tom  Tinker" 

"There's  Music  in  the  Air",  Bk.  7,  p.  114 
Do-mi-so— "Grandma  Grunts",  Bk.  3,  p.  126  (R) 
(variation)  "Marine  Hymn",  Bk.  5,  p.  60 
Scale :  "The  Singing  Stairs",  Bk.  1,  p.  5 
"Joy  to  the  World",  Bk.  6,  p.  79 

The  experienced  reader  will  recognize  new  patterns  such  as 
so-fi-so,  "Erie  Canal",  Bk.  5,  p.  98  (R)  ;  or  re-so-ti,  "Oh  My 
Darling  Clementine",  Bk.  5,  p.  160,  in  the  familiar  settings  of 
the  basic  tonal-rhythmic  patterns.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  the 
rhythmic  patterns  from  the  tonal  patterns. 

With  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  seeing  the  music  the  singer 
will  begin  to  take  in  an  "eyeful"  of  the  song  score  at  a  glance. 
Alike  and  different  phrases  will  become  apparent,  "Faith  of  Our 
Fathers",  Bk.  4,  p.  13;  long  and  short  phrases,  "All  Through 
the  Night",  Bk.  4,  p.  128  and  "Jingle  Bells,"  Bk.  4,  p.  79. 

Position  Reading. 

Music  moves  by  Children  listen  to  tones  that  are  "far  away" 
steps  and  skips  (skips)  or  "close  by"  (steps).  They  will 
notice  whether  the  melodic  line  goes  up  and 
down.  Preliminary  drill  should  consist  of:  (1)  Moving  the 
hand  by  step  to  picture  the  intervals,  then  singing  the  intervals ; 
(2)  Writing  the  intervals  on  the  staff  on  the  chalkboard  for 
children  to  recognize  and  sing;  (3)  Recognizing  the  steps  and 
skips  in  the  songs  presented  in  the  books.  "My  Little  Pony",  Bk. 
1,  p.  26 ;  "Come  Thou  Almighty  King",  Bk.  5,  p.  75. 

Position  reading  revolves  around  the  understanding  of  key 
chord  clo-mi-sol-do,  or  1-3-5-8,  and  the  diatonic  scale  progressions 
do-re-mi-fa-sol-la-ti-do,  or  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8. 

Because  of  close  relationship  of  one  note  to  another,  sharp  and 
fiat  chromatics  will  fit  into  the  step  by  step  process,  with  the 
awareness  that  a  sharp  (#)  raises  a  tone  a  half  step  and  a  flat 


!t  is  an  exciting  moment  for  everyone  when  the  class  sings  fellow  students'  original  songs. 


record ;  then  play  the  recording  to  determine  how  well  the 
notation  of  the  song  was  understood. 

In  time,  through  these  simple  processes,  children  will  realize 
that  music  is  more  enjoyable  when  they  can  read  the  score. 

Tonal  Patterns. 

Tonal  patterns,  a  From  infancy  the  child  builds  up  a  vocabu- 
vocabulary  of  lary  of  sounds  which  becomes  distinct 

sounds  enough  to  be  called  tonal  patterns.  "Bye, 

Bye"  usually  falls  into  the  pattern  of 
so-mi.  Children  singing  on  "mm"  usually  sing  as  repeated  notes 
do-do-do-do,  or  do -re-mi- fa-sol.  The  universal  chant  "I  have  a 
secret"  is  so-mi-la-so-mi.  When  children  have  had  many  readi- 
ness experiences  of  singing  and  playing,  these  and  other  tonal 
patterns  will  be  easily  recognized  in  song  materials. 
Chant— "Lady  Bug" — Action  Song  Bulletin 
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understanding  of  notation  than  the  7th  grader  who  had  none. 

The  approach  to  the  music  reading  program  is  essentially  the 
same  on  all  maturity  levels.  The  material  must  be  suited  to  the 
age  level. 

Tonal  and  rhythmic  concepts  of  music  that  go  up  and  down, 
slow  and  fast,  soft  and  loud,  must  be  experienced  to  be  under- 
stood. Pictures  of  music  (notation)  will  take  on  new  meaning 
after  listening,  singing  and  moving  to  music  that  goes  up  and 
down,  and  walks  and  runs.  High  and  low  tones  will  begin 
to  have  meaning.  The  white  notes  are  slow  and  the  black 
notes  are  fast.  The  eye  is  now  ready  to  see  what  the  ear  has 
been  hearing. 

Vocal  Approach. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  use  the  reading  approach 
which  is  most  natural  and  for  which  children  have  the  ready 
instrument,  the  voice. 

Use  the  One  of  the  simplest  approaches  to  music  read- 

chalkboard  ing  is  to  copy  the  notation  of  familiar  songs 

for  picturing  on  the  chalkboard.  Children  then  may  see  the 
music  general  melodic  outline,  the  ups  and  downs 

of  the  melody,  and  the  color  (black  as  fast 
notes  and  white  as  slow  notes)  of  the  music.  The  idea  of  tempo 
is  conveyed  from  the  mood,  words  and  color  of  the  song:  slow 
music  (white),  "Jacob's  Ladder";  fast  music  (black),  "Old  Zip 
Coon"  ("Turkey  in  the  Straw"),  Bk.  5,  p.  128  (R)  ;  slow 
(mood),  "All  Through  the  Night",  Bk.  4,  p.  128;  fast  (mood), 
"Pop  Goes  the  Weasel",  Bk.  3,  p.  108. 

New  song  material  may  be  presented  in  the  same  manner. 
Picturing  musical  notation  in  this  way  on  the  chalkboard  brings 
musical  meaning  out  of  notation. 

Recorded  songs  With  the  extensive  use  of  recorded  songs, 

for  music  reading        another  simple  device  for  incidental  music 

reading  may  be  tried:  (1)  Read  the 
words  of  a  song.  (2)  Discover  as  much  as  possible  about  its 
notation.  (3)  Play  a  recording  of  the  song.  (4)  Follow  the 
melody.  (5)  Listen  for  difficulty  intervals.  After  a  time  the 
class  may  attempt  to  sing  the  song  without  hearing  it  on  the 
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treble  clefs,  key  signatures,  and  other  musical  abstracts.  The 
total  aim  in  the  early  school  music  program  was  skill  in  music 
reading,  even  at  the  expense  of  enjoyment. 

Music  reading  Happy  experiences  with  music  should  be  the 
should  be  basis  for  a  music  reading  program.  Mean- 

meaningful  ingful  material  for  reading  experiences  is 

well  supplied  through  the  areas  of  music  for 
fun  (recreation),  music  for  conditioning,  and  music  which  inte- 
grates with  classroom  work,  incidental  music  reading  through 
everyday  associations  with  music  should  take  the  place  of  the 
isolated  drill.  Gradually  symbols  will  take  on  meaning  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  whole.  When  this  is  realized,  the  learner  will 
have  a  feeling  of  accomplishment  similar  to  that  which  he  felt 
when  he  first  read  his  favorite  story  alone.  There  is  joy  in 
understanding  what  one  is  learning. 

More  than  one  Education  today  is  focused  on  the  learner, 
approach  to  To  find  something  that  will  arouse  interest 

music  reading  and  create  a  desire  to  learn  is  sound  teaching, 
is  necessary  In  music  education,  many  kinds  of  experi- 

ences are  offered  with  the  hope  that  each 
child  will  find  some  that  he  will  particularly  enjoy.  Music  read- 
ing must  not  be  confined  to  any  single  approach.  Several  ap- 
proaches must  be  tried  to  meet  various  needs. 

Music  Readiness. 

The  process  of  music  seems  to  unfold  in  this  manner. 

We  hear,  then  sing. 
We  hear  and  see,  then  sing. 
We  see,  hear  (inner  hearing), 
and  sing  almost  simultaneously. 

The  last  step  is  called  reading  music,  or  singing  by  note. 
Through  many  approaches  to  music  the  student  will  advance 
from  the  stage  of  seeing  what  is  sung  to  singing  what  is  seen. 

Feeling  for  Grade  level  approaches  to  music  read- 

music  is  essential  ing  will  be  avoided  in  this  chapter, 

for  its  understanding       since  the  ability  to  read  music  is  large- 
ly determined  by  preceding  experiences 
in  singing,  playing,  and  feeling  music.  The  second  grade  child 
with  a  rich  musical  background  will  more  likely  have  a  better 
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6.  Enrich  familiar  songs  with  harmonies  and  descants  by 
special  choral  groups  or  instrumental  accompaniments  from 
band  or  orchestra. 

7.  Make  use  of  the  social  instruments. 

8.  Have  group  to  sing  accompaniment  to  square  dance  group 
on  stage  for  variety. 

9.  Single  out  students  who  "need  a  lift"  for  special  participa- 
tion in  assembly. 

10.  Let  assembly  sings  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  singing  in  the 
classroom.  The  assembly  sing  should  be  so  planned  that 
every  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate. 

11.  Provide  song  sheets  or  slides  if  books  are  not  available.  The 
best  singing  results  when  students  have  memorized  the  songs. 
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  World  Music  Horizons.  1951.  Silver. 

Pitts,  et  al.  Our  Singing  World.  Books  1  through  8.  1949-54. 

Ginn. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG  CHILD : 

American  Childhood  Education  International.   Songs  Children 

Like.  1952.  A.C.E.I. 
Bertail.  The  Complete  Nursery  Songbook.  1947.  Lothrop. 
Crowninshield.  Songs  and  Stories  about  Animals.  1947.  Boston. 
  Stories  That  Sing.  1947.  Boston. 
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•  They  are  easily  prepared  for  early  performance  soon  after 
organization. 

•  They  are  adaptable  to  all  types  of  school  and  community 
programs. 

•  They  present  an  opportunity  to  sing  under  directed  leader- 
ship. 

•  They  offer  social  opportunities  which  lead  to  city,  county, 
and  statewide  fellowship  through  participation  in  festivals, 
etc. 

THE  ASSEMBLY 

Music  should  be  a  part  of  all  school  assemblies.  It  should  be 
well  planned  and  should  amount  to  more  than  singing  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  or  "America".  The  singing  assembly  unifies 
the  school  and  helps  alleviate  restlessness.  Singing  is  a  morale 
builder.  Songs  should  be  selected  to  fit  the  mood  of  the  occasion 
— hymns  for  devotionals,  patriotic  songs  for  patriotic  occasions, 
pep  and  school  songs  for  rallies.  When  the  assembly  is  devoted 
entirely  to  singing,  a  well  planned  program  and  an  easy  informal 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  leader  should  be  used  in  order  to  make 
the  occasion  relaxing  and  enjoyable.  Opportunity  should  be 
given  for  participation  by  individual  students  and  by  small 
groups. 

Assembly  tips  If  assembly  sings  are  not  customary,  it  is  best 
to  start  with  individual  grade  levels,  then 
follow  with  primary,  elementary,  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
sings.  In  time  boys  and  girls  will  have  a  common  list  of  songs 
which  can  be  shared  at  an  all-school  assembly.  The  following 
suggestions  will  help  make  an  assembly  sing  effective: 

1.  Have  faculty  and  student  planning  committees. 

2.  Provide  good  leadership. 

3.  Have  a  good  accompanist. 

4.  Use  choral  and  instrumental  groups  to  provide  interest  and 
leadership. 

5.  Have  a  ready  list  of  songs  including  hymns,  patriotic  songs, 
ice  breakers,  rounds  and  songs  for  "barbershop  harmony" 
and  "leader-response  songs." 


A   sixth    grade    teams   basic    concepts   of   harmony   through    writing    and    singing    of  a 

two-part  song. 


The  voice  is  Tryouts  can  be  held  before  class  or  in  private, 
determined  If  students  are  accustomed  to  singing  alone  in 

by  its  quality  class,  tryouts  in  class  may  not  be  embarrass- 
ing. In  the  tryouts  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  how  high  or  how  low  a  voice  is  that  makes  it  a 
soprano,  alto,  tenor  or  bass — but  that  the  quality  of  the  voice 
is  the  determining  factor. 

Responsibilities  1.  Choral  groups  should  : 

of  choral  groups  •  Be  good  examples  of  group  singing. 

•  Provide  good  music  for  those  who 
have  little  opportunity  to  hear  it  otherwise. 

•  Lead  in  assembly  singing. 

•  Represent  the  school  in  community  activities. 

2.  Choral  groups  can  be  one  of  the  most  popular  groups  in  the 
school  because: 

•  They  require  few  and  inexpensive  materials. 
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Organization        The  music  specialist  usually  directs  the  train- 
ing of  the  special  groups,  but  often  well  quali- 
fied classroom  teachers  and  principals  can  do  this  effectively. 

Chorus  organization  and  scheduling  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
school,  the  administration,  and  the  teachers  available.  Special 
groups  should  come  from  grades  4,  5,  and  6,  and  7  and  8.  If 
the  teacher  cannot  cope  with  changing  voices,  it  would  be  wise 
to  limit  selection  to  grades  4,  5,  and  6.  If  the  school  is  large, 
grade  level  choruses  might  be  organized.  Songs  presented  in  the 
classroom  can  be  polished  and  ornamented  during  chorus  time. 
Added  fresh  material  will  help  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the 
group. 

Seating  arrangements  for  choral  groups  is  important.  Ar- 
range the  group  according  to  height  so  that  all  may  see  the  di- 
rector. The  weaker  parts  (inner  voice  parts)  should  stand  on 
the  outside  and  the  stronger  parts  (outer  voice  parts)  in  the 
middle  in  order  to  give  better  balance  to  part  singing.  Beautiful 
effects  may  also  be  had  in  fine  unison  singing. 

Social  oppor-  Because  of  the  opportunities  for  developing 

tunities  of  desirable  social  understandings  in  a  mixed 

special  groups  chorus  or  glee  club,  it  is  recommended  that 
these  activities  usually  enroll  both  boys  and 
girls.  Sometimes  boys'  choruses  are  sponsored  in  the  upper 
grades  to  capitalize  upon  the  beautiful  quality  of  boys'  voices 
during  pre-adolescence,  to  maintain  boys'  interest  in  singing 
during  the  period  of  voice  changes,  and  to  afford  each  boy  an 
opportunity  to  use  his  entire  voice  range,  which  could  be  from 
soprano  to  bass. 

Small  ensembles  such  as  trios,  sextettes,  and  barbershop  quar- 
tets afford  further  creative  opportunity.  These  groups  are  small 
enough  to  be  flexible  and  can  represent  the  school  in  activities 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  a  large  group.  Voices 
selected  for  these  groups  should  be  carefully  blended. 

Selection  of  Boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  grades  should  be 
students  aware  of  individual  differences  in  singing  abili- 

ties and  realize  that:  (1)  the  best  voices  should 
represent  their  classrooms;  (2)  voices  should  be  chosen 
to  make  a  balanced  group;  (3)  staging  facilities  limit  the 
number  in  a  group.  There  should  be  ready  replacements  from 
the  general  music  class. 
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lPPY 


he  Merry  Farmer    MC  15 

pring  Song— Mendelssohn  V  LM  1171  or  VE  79 

appy  and  Light  of  Heart    "Bohemian  Girl"—  Balfe    VE  72 

raeludium — Jarnefelt    VE  72 


erceuse    "Jocelyn"— Godard    C  GL  512 

he  Swan  "Carnival  of  the  Animals"  Saint  Saens  MSB  78012 
ush  My  Babe — Rousseau  VE  71 
Refer  to  Quiet  Music,  P.  73) 

rSTERIOUS 

i  the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  "Peer  Gynt"— Greig  V  WDM  7002 
or  MSB  78029 

he  Witch— Tchaikovsky    VE  73 
nomes — Reinhold    VE  71 


I  RECORDINGS  FOR  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 
imerica. 

i  DIAN 

umerican  Indians   EF  420 
ndian  Album  VE  89 

|var  Dance— Skilton    VE  89  (Theme,  Bk.  4  NMH) 
from  the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water— Cadman 
j  VE  84  (Theme,  Bk.  5  NMH) 
)eer  Dance  "Suite  Primeval"— Skilton   VE  80 
kittle  Indian  Drum  YPR  619 


ffegro  Music  in  Africa  and  America  EF  500 

Spirituals:  Swing  Low   VE  84 

Spirituals:  Marian  Anderson    V  LM  110 

luteal  Away   NMH  5 

*o  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain    NMH  6 

(Spirituals:  The  Jordanaires   V  EPB  3081;  V  LPM  3081 

Cakewalk— Gottschalk  (Kay)    C  ML  4616 

uda  Dance— Dett   VE  76    MSB  78024 

^rom  the  Canebrake— Gardner    VE  76 

Symphony  #5  in  E  Minor  "New  World"  (2nd  Movement)  Dvorak 
I  V  LM  1778 

Work  Song  No.  1,  "From  the  Delta"— Still    C  ML  2029 


IET 
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Pioneer  Music  (Early  settlers) 

Down  in  the  Valley    NMH  6 
Shuckin  of  the  Corn    VE  85 
Frog  Went  A-  Courtin  VE  84 
Sourwood  Mountains    NMH  5 
Lonesome  Valley    VE  85 
El-H-Noy    VE  85 

Turkey  in  the  Straw    (Arr.  Guion)    VE  75;  MSB  78024 
Our  American  Music   NMH  5 
American  Folk  Songs    NMH  5 
American  Songs    NMH  6 
(Enrichment  Records,  See  page  66) 

How  Our  Country  Grew 

Christopher  Columbus  YPR  508 
Yankee  Doodle  (Arr.  Gould)    ML  2029 
The  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boone    YPR  425 
Going  West  YPR  301 
Chisholm  Trail    YPR  409 

The  Concertina  that  Crossed  the  Country    YPR  414 

The  Birth  of  Paul  Bunyan    YPR  404 

The   Pony   Express    YPR  507 

Working  on  the  Railroad    YPR  427 

Let's  All  Join  In    YPR  403 

Under  Ground  Train   (slaves)    YPR  406 

Timber-r-r-r    YPR  504 

Who  Built  America    EF  2 

(Historical  America  In  Song — Burl  Ives  EBF,  See  page  66) 

Patriotic 

Patriotic  Songs  of  America    VE  91 

Yankee  Doodle  (Arr.  Gould)    C  ML  2029 

Fourth  of  July— Gould    C  ML  2029 

American  Salute— Gould    C  ML  4218 

Stars  and  Stripes  Forever — Sousa    V  EPB  3014 


American  Fantasy— Herbert    C  AL  21  (Theme,  Bk.  5  NMH) 

American  Composers  Describe  America 

*  Skyscrapers — Carpenter 
Billy  the  Kidd— Copland   C  ML  2167 
Spirituals  for  Orchestra— Gould   C  ML  2042 
Work  Song  "From  the  Delta"— Still    C  ML  2029 
Plow  That  Broke  the  Plains— Thompson    D  75  27 
The  Louisiana  Story — Thompson    C  ML  2087 


*No  longer  available. 
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:and  Canyon  Suite— Grofe   C  ML  4059 
ississippi  Suite— Grofe    C  ML  2046 
dahoma— Rodgers  S.  Sch.  64;   V  LPM  3150 


'diterranean  Countries. 

LY 

Duntains  of  Rome — Respighi) 
nes  of  Rome— Respighi        \  V  LM  1768 
bman  Festival    C  ML  4020 
Sole  Mio    di  Capua    VE  84 
apoli  Caracciolo    NMH  6 
jciliana  (L'Allegro)     Handel    VE  73 
lound  the  World  in  Music    VEB  3092 

CECE 

in  the  Piper    C  J214 

mces  of  the  Happy  Spirits  "Orfeus  and  Eurydice" — Gluck 

V  49-3301;  MSB  78046 

arch    "Iphigenia  in  Aulis" — Gluck    VE  75 

inuet  in  F  "Orfeus  and  Eurydice" — Gluck  VE  75 

fie  Youth  of  Hercules — Saint-Saens  VE  82 

Fince  of  the  Trojan  Maidens — Faust-Gounod    V  ERA  64 

le  Trojan  Horse  "Music,  Love  of  Three  Oranges" — -Prokofiev 

Cap  KASF  3207 

^ana  and  the  Golden  Apples  (Music — Lieutenant  Kiji) — Prokofii 
Cap  KASF  3209 

le  Seasons  (Music — Glazounov)    Cap  CAS-3195 
[pics  and  Ballads    EF  457 
ngs  and  Dance  of  Greece    EF  814 

inegyris    Vol.  I  Greek  Folk  Songs  and  Dances    ES  527 

Vol.  II  Greek  Island  and  Mountain  Songs    ES  531 

KEL 

iiepherd  and  Other  Folk  Songs  EF  841 
ttle  Shepherd  of  Bibleland    YPR  3404 

IN 

Ianish  Folk  Music    CSL  216 
anish  Ethnic  Music   EF  411 
tual  Fire  Dance— DeFalla    V  WDM  1639;  LM  162 
pana  Rhapsodie— Chabrier   V  ERA  1 
ound  the  World  in  Music  Vol.  I    V  EPB  3092 
Torita  (The  Bull)— Bizet    Cap  CAS  3194 
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Africa 

African  &  African-American  Drums    EF  502 
Negro  Folk  Music  of  Africa  and  America    EF  500 
Ethiopia  EF 

Music  of  Africa  (World  Library  of  Folk  &  Primitive  Music) 

C  SL  213;  C  SL  205 
Anitra's  Dance    "Peer  Gynt  Suite" — Grieg 

V  DM  1468;  MSB  78034  (Theme,  Bk.  4  NMH) 
Arabian  Dance  "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky 

V  DM  7002;  MSB  78029 

Songs  from  The  Veld  (Marais)    D  5083 
Songs  of  South  African  Veld    D  5399 
South  African  Veld    D  5014 
South  African  Folk  Songs    C  CL  6226 
Folk  Tales  from  West  Africa  EF  103 

Asia. 

China 

Chinese    EF  802 
Chinese  Classics    EF  12 

Dance  of  the  Chinese  Dolls— Rebikoff    VE  80 
Chinese  Dance  "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky 
The  Chinese  Vegetable  Man    NMH  4 

Japan 
Japan    C  SL  214 

India 

India    EF  409 
Indonesian   C  SL  210 

Song  of  India  "Sadko"— Rimski-Korsakov 
V  4303;  V  49-1445  V  ERA  20 

Indonesia 
Folk  Tales  from  Indonesia   EF  102 

British  Isles. 

England 

Folk  Songs   C  SL  206 

London  Symphony— V.  Williams   LL  569 

Greensleeves    "Fantasia"    LL  583 

Shepherd's  Hey  (Arr.  Grainger)    VE  76 

Country  Gardens   VE  76:  C  AL  49  (Theme,  Bk.  3  NMH) 

English  Dances— Arnold    V  LBC  1078 


Listening 


jrhe  Keeper  NMH  4 
Botany  Bay   NMH  6 

l^omp  and  Circumstance — Elgar  V  49-0616 
ieland 

Irish  Folk  Music    EF  18 
rish  Folk  Songs    C  SL  204 
rhe  Irish  Washerwoman — Sowerby    VE  75 
the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  NMH  5 

pOTLAND 

Scotch  Bagpipe  Tunes  EF-FP  17 

Scotch  Folk  Songs    C  SL  209 
kfton  Water   NMH  5 

VALES 

Folk  Songs    EF  835 
The  Ash  Grove    NMH  5 


Central  Europe. 

"RANGE 

French  Folk  Songs    EF  708 
Folk  Music   EF  414 
Folk  Songs    C  SL  207 

The  Sunken  Cathedral— Debussy    C  ML  4291 

(WITZERLAND 

(Skater's  Waltz— Waldteuf el  VE  73 

William  Tell  Overture— Rossini  V  UREP  39;  MSB  78047-78048 

Lucerne  to  Weggis   NMH  5 

In  a  Clock  Store— Orth 

Cuckoo  Who  Lived  in  A  Clock  C  JL  8010 

Music   Box— Liadov    VE  81 

! Music  Box   (Templeton  Collection)    Cap  56 

IThe  Story  of  the  Music  Box   BR  CS  1011 
Folk  Songs    EF  807 
rERMANY 
Folk  Songs   EF  843 

Around  the  World  in  Music  EBT  3007;  LPT  3007 


>No  longer  available. 
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Austria 

Kreisler  Favorites    (Viennese  Melodies) 
J.  Strauss  Waltzes   V  49-1076   MSB  78021 
The  Mountain  Stream   NMH  6 

Hungary 

Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2— Liszt   V  12-0763;  49-0308 
Hungarian  Dances—Brahms    V  WDM  1518;    LM  67 

CZECHOSLOVOKIA 

The  Moldau— Smetana  V  WDM  7009;  LM  1118 
Why  Are  We  Waiting   NMH  6 
Ah,  Lovely  Meadows    NMH  6 
Slavonic  Dance  (G  Minor)    V  49-0460 
The  Handkerchief  Dance   NMH  5 

Poland 

Mazurkas— Chopin  V  LM  1109 

Polonaise  in  A  Major  CP  40  No.  1  MSB  78044  (Theme,  Bk.  6  NMH) 

Russia 
Folk  Songs    EF  820 

Polka  "Golden  Age"— Shostakovitch    VE  82 

Dances  of  the  Polovetzki  Maidens  "Prince  Igor" — Borodin  VLM  10E1 
Volga  Boatman    VE  84 

Andante  Cantabile    V  CAE  161;  V  CAL  121 

1812  Overture— Tchaikovsky    C  ML  4049 

Sabre  Dance  "Gayne  Suite" — Khachaturian  CRS 


Scandinavian  Countries. 

Norway 

Peer  Gynt  Suite    V  DM  7002;  MSB  78029-78031 
Norwegian  Bridal  Procession    VE  81;   MSB  78031 
Norway  Folk  Music    EF  1008 
Songs  and  Dances  of  Norway  CRS 

Finland 

Finlandia— Sibelius    V  LRM  70050;  CAL-9 


Sweden 
Folk  Songs    EF  844 


Oh  Vermeland    VE  81 
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■sic  of  the  Americas. 

Ik  ADA 

<inadian  Folk  Music  C  SL  211  French  Canadian  Song  EF  29 
Jbrthwoods  Songs     EF  813  Gay  the  Rose    ABC  AS  7 

The  Rosebud    ABC  AS  7 


Iwaii 

loha     ABC  AS  8  Tropical   Isle     ABC  AS  7 

JjiTED  States 

■See  Index  and  Recordings  for  American  Singer,  Books  7  &  8;  Burl 
Ives  Recordings  for  Encyclopedia    See  P.  66) 
fephen  Foster  Favorites    V  LM  76 
fjiis  is  My  Country — Fred  Waring    D  A  310 
Phat  So  Proudly  We  Hail— Bing  Crosby    D  DA  453 
Lisa's  Marches    VE  PB  3014  or  LH  3014  or  D  L  5075 
Xierican  Salute— Gould    C  ML  4218 
j^urth  of  July— Gould    C  ML  2029 
ftnkee  Doodle  (arr.  Gould)     C  ML  2029 
(Jand  Canyon  Suite— Grofe    C  ML  4059 
ijssissippi  Suite— Grofe    C  ML  2046 
ie  Plow  that  Broke  the  Plains— Thomson    D  DL  7527 
Jba  Dance— Dett    VE  76   or  MS  78024 

lijar  Dance  "Suite  Primeval"— Skilton    VE  89  or  MSB  78024 
lijom  the  Canebrake — Gardner    VE  76 
illy  the  Kid— Copland      C  ML  2167 
lideo  (Four  Dance  Episodes)— Copland    C  ML  2042 
i Lincoln  Portrait    C  ML  2042 
larian  Anderson  Sings  Spirituals    V  LM  110 
Az  Band  (Origin  of  the  Blues)    YPR  410 
little  Hymn  of  the  Republic    V  ERA  178 
4e  Confederacy    C  SL  220 

lilders  of  America  (Lincoln  &  Washington) — McDonald    C  ML  2220 
hsic  of  Aaron  Copland    YPR  408 
(flee  Music  for  America,  P.  77) 

I GHBORS  TO  THE  SOUTH 

(jee  Index  and  Recordings  for  American  Singer,  Books  7  &  8.) 

Sjuth  of  the  Border    NMH  6 

Sng  of  Mexico    EF  EP  15 

igentine  Folk  Songs    EF  EP  810 

(ribbean  Dances    EF  EP  840 

I  the  Latin  Flavor    V  LM  162 

lilaguena— Ernest  Lecuona  (Cuban)    V  WDM  1639  or  LM  162 

I  Salon  Mexico— Gould    CML  2203 

Itin  America  Symphonette— Gould    MG  4002 
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Braril*       j  VWDM  1639  or  V  LM  162 
Mexican  Hat  Dance    V  48-0029 

Around  the  World  in  Music  (Mexico)  V  EPB  3091 
Bachianas  Brasileiras  #5  Villa-Lobos    V  LY  142 


Collection  Correlating  Music  With  Various  Countries. 

Music  of  the  World's   People    (Selected  by  H.  Cowell)    Vol.  I  EF  ! 
Vol.  II  505 


Dances  to  Dance — Grades  4-12. 

Classical  Dance  Rhythms  EBF 

Community  Folk  Dances    ERS  (Seven  couples  and  one  group  dance 

Folk  Dances  of  Many  Lands  ERS 

Folk  Dances  of  the  People  ERS 

Folk  and  Square  Dances — Burns  &  Wheeler 

Album  A — American,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Swiss,  German 

(with  instructions) 
Album  B — Scotch,  Italian,  Danish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Irish 

(with  instructions) 
Album  C — American  Dances   (with  instructions) 
Album  D — American  Dances — Red  River  Valley,  Birdie  in  the  < 
and  others. 

Album  G — Carrousel,  Children's  Polka,  and  others. 

Album  H — Bleking,  Heel  and  Toe  Polka,  and  others. 

Album  J — Mexican  Waltz,  Maypole  Dance,  and  others. 
Folk  Dance  Records — Ruth  Evans    Albums  I  &  II 
Honor  Your  Partner  Series — Durlacher   (Simplified  System  of  S« 

Dancing)    Albums  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 
Square  Dance    ABC    SD  1 
Let's  Dance  Longwavs  Dances    ABC   SD  2 
Victor  Folk  Dance  Records 

#45—6169  Ace  of  Diamonds  &  Bleking 

#45—6170  Gustaf's  Skoal  &  Lott'  ist  Tod 

#45 — 6171  Klappdans  &  Shoemaker's  Dance 

#45 — 6172  Seven  Jumps   (Danish)  &  Bingo  (American) 

#45 — 6173  Norwegian  Mountain  (Danish)  & 
Tra-La-La-La  (Norwegian) 

#45—6174  Sellenger's  Round  (English)  &  Gathering 
Peascods  (English) 

#45—6175  Green  Sleeves  (English)  &  Ribbon  Dance  (English) 

#45—6176  Crested  Hen  (Danish)  &  Chimes  of  Dunkirk  (Belgis 

#45—6177  Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful  (German)  &  Bummel 
Schottische  (German) 

#45—6178  Oh  Susanna  (American)  &  Irish  Washerwoman 
(Irish  and  American) 

#45—6179  Carrousel  (Swedish),  Kinderpolka  (German),  Highh 
Fling  (Scotch),  Highland  Schottische  (Scotch) 


This  boy  is  studying  background  materials  necessary  for  full  appreciation  of  a 
symphony  orchestra  concert. 


j  #45—6180  Virginia  Reel  (American)  &  Pop  Goes  the 
Weasel  (American) 
#45—6181  Minuet    (Mozart)    &  Maypole  Dance  (English) 
j  #45 — 6182  Turn   Around    Me    (Czechoslovakian) ,    Hansel  and  Gretel 
(German),   The   Wheat  (Czechoslovakian), 
g  I  Cshebogar  (Hungarian) 

#45—6184  Blackberry  Quadrille  &  Soldier's  Joy 


tory  Music.  (See  Program  Music,  p.  95.) 

ecoming  Acquainted  With  Composers  and  Their  Music. 

Music  Master  Series — Vox 

Brahms,  VL  2580;  Chopin,  VL  2520;  Bach,  VL  2500;  Beethoven,  VL 
!  2600;  Schubert  VL  2540;  Tchaikowsky,  VL  2570;  Mozart,  VL  2510; 
I  Haydn,  VL  2610;  Mendelssohn,  VL  2590;  Schumann,  VL  2550;  Stephen 

Foster,  VL  2620;  Grieg,  VL  2560. 
k)  \  it  . 

J  Music  Master  Series— Columbia 

"    Chopin,  J  207;  Haydn,  J  165;  Mozart,  J  166. 

Brahms,  Johannes  (German) 
Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  VE  82 
Symphony  No.  1  (Theme— 4th  Movement)    VE  82 
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Chopin,  Frederic  (Polish) 

Chopin  Favorites    V  WDM  1227 
Raindrop  Prelude        )     MSB  78004 
Polonaise  in  A  Major  j 

Handel,  George  Frederick  (German) 

Hallelujah  Chorus   (Boston  Pops)— V  49-0292;    (Royal  Choral 

Society)   V  11825. 
Largo  "Xerxes"    V  49-1007  or  MSB  78001 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  (German) 

Fugue  in  G  Minor  (The  Little  Fugue)    V  LM  1176 
Organ  Music  of  Bach    C  ML  4097 

Beethoven,  Ludwig  Von  (German) 
Minuet  in  G    VE  77  or  ERA  29 

Symphony  No.  5  in  C  Minor,  1st  Movement  (abridged)    V  WDM  II 
or  LM  1085 

Schubert,  Franz  (Austrian) 

First  Movement  "Symphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor"  (Unfinished  abridg ! 

V  WDM  1410  or  LM  1085 
The  Erlking    V  LM  98 

Tchaikovsky,  Peter  Ilyitch  (Russian) 

Nutcracker  Suite    V  WDM  1468  or  MSB  78033-35 
Overture  1812,  Op.  49    CML  4049 

Debussy,  Claude  (French) 

Children's  Corner  Suite  (Casadesus)     CML  4366  or  ML  4291  or 

MSB  78073 
Clair  de  Lune  (Excerpt)    VE  81 

Grieg,  Edvard  (Norwegian) 

Peer  Gynt  Suite    V  WDM  70002  or  MSB  78029-78031 
To  Spring    VE  82  or  GML  4334 

Wagner,  Richard  (German) 

Festival  March  "Tannhauser"     VE  81 

Prelude  to  Act  I  and  Act  III  "Lohengrin"    D  DL  4030 

Mozart,  Wolfgang  Amadeus  (Austrian) 

Minuet  "Don  Juan"    V  1199a  or  E  75  or  MSB  78003 
The  Magic  Flute    Overture    V  49-0903 

Haydn,  Franz  Joseph  (Austrian) 

Andante  "Surprise  Symphony"    VE  80  or  MXB  7802 
Toy  Symphony    YPR  1001  or  VE  79  or  MSB  7803 

Mendelssohn,  Felix  (German) 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream    V  WDM  1724  or  MSB  78025-78028 
Spring  Song     VE  79 

Prokofiev,  Serge  (Russian) 

Peter  and  the  Wolf    C  4038  or  V  LM  1761 
Cinderella    CRG  201 


Listening 


Liszt,  Franz  (Hungarian) 
Hungarian  Rhapsodies    V  LBC  1070 

Strauss,  Johann  (Austrian) 

Strauss  Waltzes    V  ERB  6;  V  LM9025;  V  LM1869 

Schumann,  Robert  (German) 

Carnival    WBC  1025;  LBC  1025 


lMerican  Composers 

MacDowell,  Edward 

From  an  Indian  Lodge    VE  89  or  MSB  60040 
To  a  Wild  Rose    MSB  60040 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins 

Stephen  Foster  in  Song  and  Story  V  WDM  1566 
Stephen  Foster  Favorites    V  WDM  1412  or  LM  76 

Soiisa,  John  Phillip 
Sousa  Marches   (Goldman's  Band)     D  DL  5057 
Stars  and  Stripes  Forever    V  20132 

Herbert,  Victor 

Music  of  Victor  Herbert    CML  4430 
\   Babes  in  Toyland    D  LP  7004 

Grofe,  Ferde 

Grand  Canyon  Suite    CML  4059 
i   Mississippi  Suite    CML  2046 

Anderson,  Leroy 

I   Pops  Concert  (Sleigh  Ride,  etc.)     D  7509 
Pops  Concert  (Fiddle  Faddle,  etc.)     D  7519 

\Copland,  Aaron 

Billy  the  Kid    CML  2167 

Music  of  Aaron  Copland    YPR  408 

lershwin,  George 
Rhapsody  in  Blue    C  ML  4026 
Porgy  and  Bess  (Highlights)    V  LM  1124 

lould,  Morton 
American  Salute    C  ML  4218 
Cowboy  Rhapsody    C  ML  4218 


0NTEMPORARY  COMPOSERS 

Wilhaud,  Darius  (French) 
Opus  Americanum  #2    CAP  P  8224 

lonegger,  Arthur  (French) 
Pacific   231     NSB  78156 
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Hoist,  Gustav  (English) 
The  Planets    LL  1019 

Copland,  Aaron  (American) 

Appalachian  Spring    V  LCT  1134 

Hindemith,  Paul  (German) 

Matthias  the  Painter    V  LM  1089 

Carpenter,  John  Allen  (American) 

Sky  Scrapers,  Adventures  in  a  Perambulator    CON  1140 

Gillis,  Don  (American) 
Frontier  Town    LL  176 


Seasonal  Music. 

Halloween 

^Halloween  (The  Witch)— Tchaikovsky    VE  73 
^Witch-Marionettes— MacDowell    VE  79  or  MSB  60040 
XThe  Witches  are  Calling    NMH  2-2 
JElfin  Dance— Grieg    VE  78 

JFairy  Pipers  "Wand  of  Youth  Suites"— Elgar    VE  78 

iMarch  of  the  Gnomes  "Christmas  Tree  Suite"— Rebikoff    VE  79 

tGnomes — Reinhold 

iFairies  (Scherzo)— Schubert    VE  71 
Witches  Dances— MacDowell    VE  81  or  MSB  60040 
Scherzo       )  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn    V  WDM  172<' 
Nocturne      \  or  LM  1724  or  MSB  78026 

Dance  Macabre— Saint-Saens    C  AAL  8  or  LM  1118  or  Cap  H  816J- 
A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain— Moussorgsky    V  49-0722  or  Cap  H  8169 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice — Dukas    V  LM  118 
Till  Eulenspiegl's  Merry  Pranks — Strauss     C  ML  4045 

Thanksgiving 

Hymns  of  Thanksgiving    (Robert  Shaw  Chorale)     V  45  WDM  155)5 
or  LM  108 

iOver  the  River  and  Through  the  Woods    NMH  2 
JThe  Turkey  Game    NMH  3 
(See  Indian  Music,  P.  77) 

Christmas 

Christmas  Hymns  and  Carols  (Shaw  Chorale)  Vol.  1    V  DM  1077  WD1V 

1077    LM  1112 
Christmas  Album    VE  88    Vol.  II    LM  1711 

Nutcracker  Suite— Tchaikovsky    V  WDM  1468  or  MSB  78033-78035 
JThe  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas    YPR  225 
JRound  the  Christmas  Tree    NMH  1 


^Primary  level. 
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Hay,  Thou  Tiny  Little  Child    NMH  3 
iristmas  Carols    Album  20 

irch  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers— Pierne    VE  77  or  MSB  78015 

ncing  Doll— Poldini    VE  78  or  MSB  78016 

nahl  and  the  Night  Visitors— Menotti    V  45  WDM  1701 

tnsel  and  Gretel — Humperdinck    VE  80  or  VY  2007 

ristmas  Album    VE  81 

e  Messiah — Handel 

|He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock    VE  86 

Hallelujah  Chorus    V  49-0292  or  11825 

knd  the  Glory  of  the  Lord    V  11825 

le  Maria— Schubert    VE  86 

ju  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring — Bach    V  49-3159 

jcember  "The  Months"— Tchaikovsky    C  ML  1088 

MCeremony  of  Carols— Brittein    V  LM  1088 

s|ter 

Uter    NMH  2 

^  Moravian  Easter  Band  HMC 

iliasury  of  Easter  Songs  (Shaw  Chorale)    V  WDM  1623    LM  1201 
h  Messiah — Handel 
lallelujah  Chorus    V  49-0292  or  11825 
j  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Liveth 
bince  By  Man  Came  Death 
tssian  Easter  Overture    C  ML  2035 

yship  in  Music. 

|e   Seasonal   Music  above.) 

Asaders  Hymn    NMH  6 

^utiful  Savior    VE  86 

liorite  Hymns  for  Children    VY  431 

|at  Sacred  Choruses  (Robert  Shaw  Chorale)     VLM  1117 

m  Lovely  Are  Thy  Messengers  "St.  Paul" — Mendelssohn   VE  86 

Slat  Songs  of  Faith    V  LCT  1111 

A  Lord's  Prayer— Malotte    V  49-0284 

I  Shall  Feed  His  Flock    VE  86 

flfian  Anderson  Sings  Spirituals    V  LM  110 

^rituals  for  String  Choir  and  Orchestra — Gould    C  ML  2042 

5|ep  May  Safely  Graze — Bach         |    y  ^]y[  -Q76 

lu  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring — Bach  j 

1  Maria— Schubert    V  LM  77 

location — Schubert    NMH  6 

5iis  Angelicus — Franck    V  49-1447 

linns  of  Catholic  Devotion    VEPA  490 

iAas  Shabos  (Hebrew)    V  LPM  3242 

hred  Service— Bloch    LL  123 

^lldren's  Prayer  "Hansel  and  Gretel" — Humperdinck    VE  81 
pi  God  (Story  of  Three  Great  Faiths  with  Music)  CRS 
B<thoven  9th  Symphony  (4th  Movement)     V  LM  6009 

W»ry  level. 
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Music  and  Art. 

Music  to  Illustrate  Art  Masterpieces  Picture 

From  An  Indian  Lodge — MacDowell 
(American)    MSB  60040  or  VE  89 

Indian  Album    VE  89 

Midsummer  Night's  D  r  e  a  m — Men- 
delssohn (German)  V  WDM  1724  or 
LM  1724  or  MSB  7805-78028 

Spring  Song — Mendelssohn  (German) 
VE  79 

Spinning  Song — Mendelssohn  (Ger- 
man)   V  LM  1153  or  ERA  41 

Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark  —  Schubert 
OSW  6 

Dance  of  the  Happy  Spirits  —  Gluck 

V  49-3301  or  MSB  78046 
Anvil  Chorus — Verdi  (Italian) 

V  49-0298 
Pictures  at  an  Exhibition — Moussorg- 

sky    VLRB;   VLM  1838 
Music  for  Fingerpainting  or  Free  Drawing 
Snow  Drops — Tchaikovsky    VE  74 
Humoresque — Tchaikovsky    VE  74 

The  Swan  "Carnival  of  the  Animals"— Saint-Saens    VLM  1761 
MSB  78012 

Barcarolle  "Tales  of  Hoffman"— Offenbach    V  119222  or  49-030(  j 
*  Narcissus — Nevin 
To  a  Water  Lily— MacDowell    MSB  60040  or  VE  79 
Golliwog's  Cake  Walk— Debussy    VE  78  or  MSB  78037 
Nocturne— Mendelssohn    VE  80  or  MSB  78027 
Serenade — Schubert    V  LM  77 
Swan  Lake— Tchaikovsky    V  LM  1134 
Clair  de  Lune— Debussy    VE  81 
To  Spring— Grieg    CML  4334  or  VE  82 
Butterfly— Grieg    CML  4334 

A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain — Moussorgsky  V  49-0722  or  Cap  H  >9 
Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  2— Liszt    V  12-0763  (78);  V  49-0308  ( 


Mood  in  Music. 

Happy 

The  Merry  Farmer    MC  15 
Spring  Song— Mendelssohn    V  LM  1171  or  VE  79 
Theme  from  Sonata  in  A — Mozart  SS-1 

Happy  and  Light  of  Heart  "Bohemian  Girl"— Balfe    VE  72 
Praeludium— Jarnefelt    VE  72 
Gavotte  "Mignon" — Thomas    VE  90 


Solemn  Pledge — Ofer 
Coming  of  the  White  Mil 
Indian  Roasting  Corn  I 
Fairy  Tales — Shannon 
Spring  Song — Corot  (Flu 
The  Spinner — Maes  (Dvl)l 
Song  of  the  Lark 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs-  fi 
Shoeing  the  Bay  Mare>| 
Landseer   (English)  | 


"No  longer  available 
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aaryllis— Ghys    VE  90  or  MSB  78005 

price  on  Airs  de  Ballet  "Alceste"— Gluck    VE  80 

me  Let  Us  to  the  Bagpipes  Sound  "Peasants'  Cantata" — Bach  VE  81 
vior  in  Music 

ink,  Plank,  Plunk;  Horse  and  Buggy;  Fiddle-Faddle — Anderson 
DL  7519 

iigh  Ride;  Waltzing  Cat;  Jazz  Pizzicato;  The  Syncopated  Clock — 
Anderson     D  L7509 

lliwog's  Cake  Walk— Debussy    VE  78  or  MSB  78037 
et  and  Restful 

irceuse  "Jocelyn" — Godard    C  GL  512 

e  Swan  "Carnival  of  the  Animals" — Saint-Saens    MSB  78012 
jish  My  Babe— Rousseau    VE  71 

f>rning  "Peer  Gynt  Suite" — Grieg  (Norwegian)     V  WDM  7002  or 
MSB  78031 

Dawn  and  the  Calm  "William  Tell" — Rossini  (Swiss-Italian) 
V  UREP  39  or  MSB  78047-78048 

Jcturne  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn  (German)  E  80  or 
¥  WDM  1724  or  MSB  78027 

J  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell  (American)     MSB  60040 
Wings  of  Song — Mendelssohn  (German)    V  LM-77 
I  erne  "Sonata  in  A"— Mozart    VE  80 
inset  "Grand  Canyon  Suite"— Grofe    C  ML  4059 
irning  "Peer  Gynt  Suite"— Grieg    V  WDM  7002  or  MSB  78031 

Ian  c  holy 

avanne  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  "Mother  Goose  Suite" — Ravel  (French) 
VE  81  or  MSB  78013 

igs  My  Mother  Taught  Me— Dvorak  (Czech)     LCT  1050 

5TERIOUS 

Itches'  Dance— MacDowell  (American)    VE  81  or  MSB  60040 
the  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King  "Peer  Gynt  Suite" — Grieg  (Norwegian) 
If  WDM  7002  or  MSB  78029 

Itrance  of  the  Little  Fauns— Pierne  (French)    VE  80  or  MSB  78015 
2  Witch— Tchaikovsky    VE  73 
bmes— Reinhold    VE  71 

Night  on  Bald  Mountain— Moussorgsky    V  49-0722  or  Cap  H  8169 
rch  of  the  Dwarfs— Grieg  (Norwegian)    VE  79  or  MSB  78032 

r 

2  Wild  Horseman— Schumann    VE  79 

Brer  Rabbit— MacDowell    VE  79  or  MSB  60040 


iary  level. 
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Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee— Rimsky-Korsakov    V  17-0372  or  LCT  1C  i 
To  a  Humming  Bird— MacDowell    MSB  60040 
JSoft  and  Loud    ABC  AS  20 

Boisterous 

Polka  "The  Golden  Age"— Shostakovich  (Russian)    VE  82 

Dance  of  Comedians— Smetana  (Czech)    V  UREP  29  or  MSB  78011 


Slow 

To  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell    MSB  60040  or  C  GL  512 

The  Cuckoo  in  the  Woods  "Carnival  of  the  Animals" — Saint-Saei 

V  LM  1761  or  MSB  78011 
The  Swan  "Carnival  of  the  Animals"    MSB  78012  or  V  LM  1761 

Clumsy  or  Funny 

Golliwog's  Cake  Walk  "Children's  Corner  Suite" — Debussy  (Fren 

VE  78  or  MSB  78037 
The  Elephant  and  Fossils  "Carnival  of  the  Animals" — Saint-S; 

(French)    V  LM  1761  or  MSB  78010  and  78012 
(For  additional  suggestions  on  mood,  see  p.  52,  NMH  Teachers  I 

for  Intermediate  Grades.) 

Sad,  Mournful 

Deer  Dance  (Rouge  River  Indian)  "Suite  Primeval" — Skilton  VE 
Ase's  Death  "Peer  Gynt  Suite"— Grieg    V  WDM  7002 


Triumphant 

Procession  of  the  Sardar  "Caucasian  Sketches" — Ippolitov-Ivanc 

(Russian)   VE  76 

Grand  March  "Aida"— Verdi  (Italian)  V  49-0616  or  MSB  78048 


Form  in  Music. 

Dance  Forms 

1.  March 

a.  Military 

Sousa  Marches  (Goldman's  Band)  Decca    DL  5075 

cr  Sousa  Marches  (Boston  Pops)    V  WDM  1521  or 
Sousa's  Band    V  20191,  20132,  and  19871 

b.  Toy  March 

March  of  the  Toys  "Babes  in  Toyland"  DLP  7004  or  CI 
March  "Nutcracker  Suite"— Tchaikovsky    V  WDM  1 
MSB  78033 

March  of  the  Little  Lead  Soldiers— Pierne    VE  77  c 
MSB  78015 


M 


44 
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c.  Professional 

Toreador  Song  "Carmen" — Bizet    VE  74 
March  of  the  Three  Kings — Bizet    VE  74 
March  "Aida"— Verdi    VE  74  or  MSB  78048 
Pomp  and  Circumstance — Elgar    V  49-0616 
Wedding  March  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — Mendelssohn 
V  WDM  1724  or  MSB  78028 

2.  Waltz 

Toyland  "Babes  in  Toyland"    D  LP  7004  or  C  ML  4430 
Belle  of  the  Ball— Anderson    D  L7509 

Waltz  of  the  Flowers  "Nutcracker  Suite" — Tchaikovsky    V  WDM 

1468  or  MSB  78035 
Blue  Danube  Waltz    V  49-1076  or  MSB  78021 
Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods — Strauss    V  49-1076 
Invitation  to  the  Waltz— Weber    C  ML  2043 

3.  Minuet 

Minuet— Boccherini     VE  80 

Minuet  "Don  Giovanni"— Mozart    VE  75  or  MSB  78003 
Minuet  in  F— Gluck    VE  75 

Reference:  Directions  for  the  dancing  of  the  minuet  may  be  found 

on  p.  37,  NMH  Teachers  Manual  for  Intermediate 
Grades. 

4.  Gavotte 

Gavotte  in  D  Minor— Gretry    VE  75 
Gavotte  "Les  Petits  Riens"— Mozart    VE  75 
Gavotte— Handel    VE  74 

References:  See  also  p.  55,  NMH  Teachers  Manual  for 
Intermediate  Grades. 


pcuRRiNG  Theme 

Amaryllis— Ghys    VE  90  or  MSB  78005 

lusic  Box— Liadov    VE  81  or  MSB  78029 

)f  a  Tailor  and  a  Bear— MacDowell    VE  78  or  MSB  600040 

Country  Gardens— Grainger    VE  86 

^BA  Form  and  Variation 

Narcissus — Nevin 

to  a  Wild  Rose— MacDowell    MSB  60040 

a  Water  Lily— MacDowell    VE  79  or  MSB  60040 
Stude  in  G  Flat  Major  (Butterfly)— Chopin    VE  81 
kherzo— Beethoven     VE  81 
Reference:  See  p.  25,  NMH  6. 

(he  Fugue 

Round  and  Round— Fun  and  Facts  on  the  Fugue  YPR  431 
fugue  in  G  Minor  (The  Little  Fugue)— Bach  V  LM  1176 
The  Cat's  Fugue— Scarlatti    NSB  78039 


longer  available. 
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Rondo 

Rondino— Beethoven   (Kreisler)     C  ML  4310 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik  4th  Movement — Mozart    V  WDM  1451 

or  MSB  78004 
Music  Box— Liadov    VE  81  or  MSB  78016 


Theme  with  Variations 

The  Harmonious  Blacksmith— Handel    V  LM  1217 

Andante  "Surprise  Symphony"— Haydn    VE  80  or  MSB  78042 

Reference :  "Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  11,  No.  4. 


OV'RTURFS 

William  Tell  Overture— Rossini    V  UREP  39  or  MSB  78047-78048 
Overture   "Midsummer   Night's    Dream" — Mendelssohn     V   WDM  |4' 

or  LM  1724  or  MSB  78025-78026 
1812  Overture— Tchaikovsky    C  ML  4049 
Re  ference :  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  250-258. 


Large  Forms  in  Music 
Sonata 

Sonata  No.  12  in  A  Flat  Major,  Op.  26— Beethoven    C  ML  4334 
Sonata  in  D— Scarlatti    V  LM  1217 
Reference :  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  288-296. 

Concerto 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  in  A  Minor,  Op.  16 — Grieg    V  | 
1343  or  LM  1018 

Concerto  for  Piano  No.  1,  in  E  Flat— Liszt  V  WDM  1144  or  LM  i  f 8 
Symphony 

Children's  Symphony— McDonald    C  ML  2141 
Heart  of  the  Symphony    V  WDM  1410  or  LM   1085  (Portiornf 

symphonies  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Tchaikovsky,  etc.) 
Reference:  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  296-303. 

"Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  11,  No.  4. 

Tone  Poem 

Finlandia— Sibelius    V  49-0698  or  C  AAL  9 

Film :  Finlandia — Artists  Concert  Series 
Til  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks    C  ML  4045 

Reference-.  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  357-358. 
The  Moldau— Smetana    V  WDM  1505  or  VLM  1118 

Reference:  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  360-366. 

Preludes 

Praeludium— Jarnefelt    VE  72 

Raindrop  Prelude— Chopin    V  WDM  1227  or  LM  84  or  MSB  78044 
Prelude  "Die  Meistersinger" — Wagner    C  ML  4054 
Reference:   Music  and  Romance,  pp.  140-148. 
"Keyboard  Jr.",  October  1953. 
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crimination  Between  Program  and  Absolute  Music. 

olute  Music 

gue  in  G  Minor  (The  Little  Fugue) — Bach    V  LM  1176 

mphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor  (4th  Movement) — Brahms    VE  82 

rgo  "Xerxes" — Handel    V  49-1007  or  MSB  78001 

eep  May  Safely  Graze— Bach    V  49-3159  or  LM  1176 

mphony  in  D  Minor  (2nd  Movement  Abridged) — Franck 

mphony  No.  8  in  B  Minor  (Unfinished)    (1st  Movement  Abridged)  — 

Schubert    V  WDM  1410  or  LM  1085 

^rlesienne  Suite— Bizet    V  WDM  1002  or  LM  1002 

lie  Kleine  Nachtmusik — Mozart    V  WDM  1451  or  LM  1002  or 

MSB  78004 

gram  Music 

lliam  Tell  Overture— Rossini    V  UREP  39  or  MSB  78047-78048 
Reference:  "A  Brave  Mountaineer",  The  Opera  "William  Tell — 

Kinscella  Readers,  Bk.  5 
'itcracker  Suite— Tchaikovsky    45  RCA    WDM  1468  or 
MSB  78033-78035 

Reference:  Prelude,  p.  41;  "Young  Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  2,  No.  3. 

Ither  Goose  Suite— Ravel    ML  4355  or  MSB  78013-78014 

Iter  and  the  Wolf— Prokofiev    VLM  1761 

ijdsummer  Night's  Dream — Mendelssohn    V  WDM  1724  or 

MSB  78025-78028 

Reference:  Prelude,  p.  61. 

le  Flight  of  the  Bumble  Bee— Rimsky-Korsakov    V  45  170372  in  WCT 

2  or  33  LCT  1950  or  MSB  78050  (Russian) 

r  Gynt  Suite— Grieg   45  RCA  WDM  7002  or  MSB  78029-78031 
film:  Peer  Gynt — Artists  Concert  Series 

[jer  Dance  (Rogue  River  Indian)    "Suite  Primeval" — Skilton    VE  80 

:;eping  Beauty — Tchaikovsky    V  LM  1010 

^erture  1812— Tchaikovsky    C  ML  4049 

\e  Moldau— Smetana    V  WD  1505  or  LM  1118 

Ilnse  Macabre— Saint-Saens    C  AAL  8  or  LM  1118  or  Cap  H  8169 

References:  Oh  Say  Can  You  Hear  p.  14;  Progress,  p.  12;  Keyboard 

;  Jr.",  Vol.  4,  No.  1 

le  Sorcerer's  Apprentice — Dukas  V  LM  1118 
References :  Oh  Say  Can  You  Hear,  Bk.  2,  p.  5. 

NMH  Teacher's  Manual  for  Intermediate  Grades,  p.  54. 
fieherazade— Rimsky-Korsakov    C  ML  4089 
ly  the  Kid— Copland    C  ML  2167 
(wboy  Rhapsody— Gould    C  ML  4218 
Icific  231— Honegger    MSB  7815 
Reference:    Concert  Companion,  pp.  347-358. 
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Opera,  Operetta,  Oratorio  and  Ballet. 

Opera 

The  Magic  Flute — Mozart 

Excerpts:  "Magic  Flute"    Ray  1203 
Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors— Menotti    V  45  WDM  1701    LM  1711 
References:    Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors — Menotti  McGraw-i 
Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors — "Keyboard  Jr.", 
Vol.  10,  No.  8 

Hansel  and  Gretel— Humperdinck   VE  80  or  VY  2007  or  WY  2007  | 

Reference:  Prelude,  p.  55-60. 
Babes  in  Toyland— Victor  Herbert   D  SP  7004 

Reference:  "Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  11,  No.  3 
Selections  from  Carmen — Bizet    V  ERA-45 

Reference:  "Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  4,  No.  6 
Aida— Verdi   March  VE  74  or  V  49-0616  or  MSB  78048 

Reference:  Music  and  Romance  pp.  258-266 
Pinafore— Gilbert  and  Sullivan    V  EKB  1002  or  LK  1002 

Reference:  H.M.S.  Pinafore — Met.  Opera  Guild. 
Highlights  from  Porgy  and  Bess — Gershwin    V  LM  1124 
The  Red  Mill— Victor  Herbert    V  EKB  1016 
The  Student  Prince— Romberg   V  WDM  1341  (Highlights) 

Oratorio 

The  Messiah — Handel 
He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock    VE  86 
Hallelujah  Chorus  (Boston  Pops)    V  49-0292 
Reference:  "Keyboard  Jr.",  Vol.  10,  No.  3 

Ballet 

(Telling  a  Story  in  Music  and  Dance) 
Dance  of  the  Hours— Ponchielli   V  49-0676  or  V  LM  9005 
Polka  from  the  Golden  Age  Ballet— Shostakovitch   VE  82 
Rodeo— Copland    V  LM  32 
Nutcracker  Suite— Tchaikovsky    V  WDM  1468  or  MSB  78033-78<  j 
Coppelia  Ballet— Delibes    V  LM  1032 
Ballet  Music  "Faust"— Gounod    CML  4136 
Sleeping  Beauty  (Ballet  Music)— Tchaikovsky    CML  4136 
Reference:  Music  and  Romance,  pp.  89-101. 

Vocal  Music. 

Soprano:    Knowest  Thou  the  Land  "Mignon" — Thomas   VE  86  j| 
From  the  Land  of  the  Skyblue  Water— Cadman    VE  84 
In  the  Boat— Grieg   VE  84 

Barcarolle  "Tales  of  Hoffman"— Offenbach    V  WDM  1703 
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itralto:  Old  Folks  at  Home— Foster    VE  84 

larry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny — Bland;  My  Old  Kentucky  Home — 

Foster    V  WDM  1703 
'he  Erlking— Schubert    V  LM  84 

lor:  Ave  Maria — Schubert    VE  86 

loch  Lomond— Scotch    VE  84 

leleste  Aida  "Aida"— Verdi    V  49-0632 

>h  Dry  Those  Tears— del  Riego    V  WDM  1703 

"itone:  Toreador's  Song  "Carmen" — Bizet    VE  86 

'ramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  Along  the  Highway  "Naughty  Marietta" — 

Victor  Herbert   VE  86 
long  of  the  Volga  Boatman    VE  84 

argo  "Xerxes"— Handel    V  WDM  1703 

[s:  None  but  the  Lonely  Heart— Tchaikovsky    V  WDM  1703 

\>ir  or  Chorus:  He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock  "Messiah"— Handel  VE  86 
beautiful  Savior    VE  86 

bridal  Chorus  "Lohengrin"— Wagner   V  49-0298 
jAnvil  Chorus  "II  Travatore"— Verdi  V  49-0298 
Film:  "A  Garland  of  Song" — Sterling 


ftruments  of  the  Orchestra. 

lin  the  Piper  (How  a  Reed  Grew  Into  an  Orchestra)    C  J  214 
Child's  Introduction  to  the  Orchestra    S  Sch  GRC  I 
struments  of  the  Orchestra    VE  104 
Irings,  Brass,  Percussion,  Woodwinds    D  DL 
pung  People's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra— Britten  C  ML  4197 
Irst  Chair  (Philadelphia  Symphony)    C  ML  4629 

"'Bonification  of  Single  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra: 


ttle  Boy  With  a  Big  Horn    S  Sch  BR  3 

le  Hunter's  Horn    YPR  421 

ie  King's  Trumpet    C  RG  5040 

ibby  the  Tuba    D  CU  106 

arther  Adventures  of  Tubby  the  Tuba    VY  36 

ory  of  Celeste    CO  2300 

mnie  the  Beaver  (Percussion)    C  J  139 

lid  the  Piano  to  the  Harpsichord    YPR  311 

barky's  Magic  Piano    Cap  DC  78 

lie  Eager  Piano    C  JL  8002 

iries  Using  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra: 
ttle  Brass  Band    YPR  703 
ie  Neighbors  Band   YPR  109 
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Little  Fiddle    D  DU  11 

The  Golden  Goose    CRG  5002 

Rusty  in  Orchestraville    Cap   D  C  115 

Sparky's  Music  Mix-Up  CRS 

Peter  and  the  Wolf— Prokofiev    V  LM  1761 

Recordings  to  Illustrate  the  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 
RCA  Educational  Record  Catalogue.) 

Books  and  Stories  About  the  Orchestra. 

Commins,  Dorothy  Berliner  Making  an  Orchestra  MacMillan   1937  7 
Lacey,  Marion  Picture  Book  of  Musical  Instruments   Lothrop  1942  2 
Huntington,  Harriet  E.   Tune  Up    Doubleday  1942 
Posell,  Elsa  Z.     This  is  an  Orchestra  Houghton  1950 
La  Prade,  Ernest   Alice  in  Orchestraville  Doubleday 
McKinney,  Laurence  People  of  Note  Dutton 

Guest,  Elizabeth  A.   Betty  and  the  Symphony  Orchestra  Presser 


Films  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 

Bureau  of  Visual  Education,  Swain  Hall,  University  of  North  Car  i] 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
"The  Story  of  the  Violin",  National  Film  Board  of  Canada 
"Symphony   Orchestra"   EBF    (Brass   Choir,    String   Choir,   Woo<  \ 

Choir,  Percussion  Choir.) 
Eastin  Pictures,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Violin  (Carroll  Glenn)  2492;  Viola  (Wm.  Primrose)  2490;  Cello 
(Emanuel  Feuermann)  2252 

Harp  (Mildred  Dilling)  2252;  Orchestra — Britten's  Young  Pe>' 
Guide  to  the  Orchestra  (London  Symphony)  2442;  Symphon*  tj- 
Mischel  Piastro  and  His  Orchestra,  2497,  2498,  2499. 

International  Film  Bureau,  57  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Fiddle-de-dee   (Color  film  integrating  art  and  music.) 

Music  in  the  Wind  (Construction  of  Organ.) 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada,  1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  J* 
York  20,  N.  Y. 

Toronto  Symphony.    1 — Jamaican  Rumba.    2 — A  Saint  Malo.    3—  0« 

Breugnon. 
The  Story  of  the  Violin 

Interlochen  Films,  303  S.  State  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
Youth  Builds  A  Symphony 
C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
First  Chair   (Free  loan) 

Almanac  Films,  Inc.,  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
The  Harpsichord 


Finger  painting  is  a  good  means  of  interpreting  music. 


taching  Aids. 

[rtex  Reproductions  (Masterpieces  of  Art)  Artext  Prints,  Inc., 
Westport,  Conn. 

harts  of  RCA  Victor  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra. 
Meyer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'ictures  of  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra  and  Present  Day  Musicians. 
"Keyboard  Jr.",  134  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven  11,  Conn. 

'ortraits  of  Great  Composers. 
Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

lonthy  Magazines. 
"Keyboard  Jr."  &  "Young  Keyboard  Jr.",  1346  Chapel  St., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn. 
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Together  We  Sing— Follett 
Music  for  Young  Listeners — Silver 

The  Green  Book 

The  Crimson  Book 

The  Blue  Book 
Making  Friends  With  Music — Ginn 

Prelude;  At  Home  and  Abroad 

Progress;  New  Horizons 
O  Say  Can  You  Hear — Mills 

Books  1,  2,  and  3 


Books  About  Music  and  Musicians 

Bagar  &  Biancolli.    The  Concert  Companion.  McGraw. 
Bakeless.  Story  Lives  of  American  Composers.  Lippincott. 

  Story  Lives  of  Great  Composers.   Lippincott,  1940. 

Bauer  &  Peyser.    How  Music  Grew;  From  Prehistoric  Times  to  i 

Present  Day.    Putnam,  1939. 
Brower.  Story  Lives  of  Master  Musicians.    Lippincott,  1922. 
Buchanan.  How  Man  Made  Music.  Wilcox  &  Follett,  1951. 
Burch.  Famous  Pianists  for  Young  People.    Dodd,  1943. 

  Famous  Violinists  for  Young  People.    1946.  Dodd. 

  Modern  Composers  for  Young  People.    Dodd,  1941. 

Burch  &  Wolcott.  Famous  Composers  for  Young  People.  Dodd,  1945. 

Cross.    Music  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Ginn,  1926. 

Great  Musicians  as  Children.    Schirmer,  Doubleday. 

Kinscella.  History  Si?igs;  Background  of  American  Music.   Univ.,  1J1- 

  Kinscella  Readers,  Books  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

McGehee.  People  and  Music.  Allyn. 

Merry  Adventure  of  Till  Eulenspiegel.    Yoseloff,  Ackerman. 

Prokofiev.  Peter  and  the  Wolf.  Knopf. 

Roberts.   Young  Masters  of  Music.    Crowell,  1937. 

Scholes  &  Earhart.    Complete  Book  of  the  Great  Musicians.  Oxford,  1!  I 

Seabey  &  Home.    Stories  of  Great  Musicians.  American. 

Skolsky.    The  Music  Box.  Dutton. 

Whitcomb.  Young  People:  Story  of  Music.  Dodd. 

Wolcott.    A  Child's  Book  of  Famous  Composers.  Barnes. 

Books  about  Individual  Composers 

Arnold.  Finlandia — Story  of  Sibelius.  Holt. 

Deucher.    Edvard  Grieg,  Boy  of  the  Northland.    Dutton,  1946. 

  Edward  MacDowell  and  His  Cabin  in  the  Pines.    Dutton,  11 1 

—   Franz  Schubert  and  His  Merry  Friends.    Dutton,  1939. 

  Joseph  Haydn,  the  Merry  Little  Peasant.    Dutton,  1936. 

  Mozart,  the  Wonder  Boy.    Dutton,  1941. 

  Stephen  Foster  and  His  Little  Dog  Tray.    Dutton,  1941. 

  The  Young  Brahms.    Dutton,  1949. 

Dugo.    Mozart.    Hyperion  Press. 

Erskine.    Song  Without  Words;   the  Story  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
Messner,  1941. 
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wen.    Haydn;  A  Good  Life.    Holt,  1946. 
 Story  of  George  Gershwin.    Holt,  1943. 

  Tales  from  The  Vienna  Woods;  the  Story  of  Johann  Strauss. 

Holt,  1944. 

illette.    Paganini,  Master  of  The  Strings.    Dutton,  1950. 
pss.  Beethoven,  Master  Musician.    Holt,  1946. 

—  Deep  Flowing  Brook  (Story  of  Bach).  Holt,  1938. 

—  Unfinished  Symphony;  the  Story  of  Franz  Schubert.    Holt,  1941. 
umphreys.  On  Wings  of  Song:  the  Story  of  Mendelssohn.  Holt,  1944. 
ewiton.    John  Philip  Sousa,  the  March  King.  Didier,  1944. 

ayo.    Tchaikovsky.    Hyperian  Press. 

urdy.    Antonin  Dvorak,  Composer  from  Bohemia.    Messner,  1950. 

 He  Heard  America  Sing;  the  Story  of  Stephen  Foster. 

Messner,  1940. 
  My  Brother  Was  Mozart.    Holt,  1937. 

 Song  of  the  North:  the  Story  of  Edward  Grieg.  Messner,  1941. 

  Stormy  Weather:    the  Story  of  Tchaikovsky.    Messner,  1942. 

inyanova.    Stradivari,  the  Violin  Maker.  Knopf,  1938. 

rheeler.    Frederic  Chopin,  Son  of  Poland  (Early  Years).    Dutton,  1948. 

  Frederic  Chopin,  Son  of  Poland  (Later  Years).    Dutton,  1949. 

  Handel  at  the  Court  of  Kings.    Dutton,  1943. 

  Ludivig  Beethoven  and  the  Chiming  Bell  Towers.   Dutton,  1942. 

  Robert  Schumann  and  Mascot  Ziff.    Dutton,  1947. 

  Sebastian  Bach,  the  Boy  from  Thuringia.    Dutton,  1937. 

oks  About  Opera 

fancolli  and  Bager.  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera.  RCA. 

ike.    Stories  from  the  Great  Metropolitan  Operas.    Random,  1943. 

jiobbe.   Complete  Opera  Book.    Putnam,  1950. 

awrence.    Carmen.  Grossett. 

j   H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.  Grossett. 

  Lohengrin.  Grossett. 

  Wagner's  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen.    Silver,  1938. 

awson.    Prize  Song;  Stories  of  Famous  Operas.    Oxford,  1935. 

!ing.   The  Magic  Flute:  Mozart.  Holt. 

[ac  Spadden.    Stories  from  Great  Operas. 

Vera  Neivs.    Metropolitan  Opera  Guild. 

andys.    Story  of  Peer  Gynt.    Crowell,  1941. 

feber.    Prize  Song  Stories  of  Famous  Operas.  Oxford. 

fheeler.   H.  M.  S.  Pinafore.    Dutton,  1946. 

CODE 

BC — American  Book  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

jCR— Bantam  Children's  Record,  Audio  Visual,  Inc.,  103  E.  125th  St., 
;  New  York  35,  N.  Y. 

jR— Book  Records,  Inc.,  680  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
ap— Capitol  Records,  Inc.,  1507  N.  Vine  St.,  Hollywood  28,  N.  Y. 
— Columbia  Records,  Inc.,  1473  Barnum  Ave.,  Bridgeport  8,  Conn. 
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CHS— Continental 

CO— Coral  Records,  Inc.,  48  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
CON— Concert  Hall  Society,  45  Columbus  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 
CRG— Children's  Record  Guild 

CRS — Children's  Reading  Service,  1078  St.  John's  Place, 

Brooklyn  13,  N.  Y. 
D— Decca  Records,  Inc.,  50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
EB — Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
EF — Ethnic  Folkways — Folkways  Records  and  Service  Corp.,  117  W. 

46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
ER— Enrichment  Records,  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
ERS— Educational  Record  Sales,  146  Readest,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 
ES— Esoteric  Records,  238  E.  26th  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
F— Follett,  Chicago,  Illinois 

FM— Freda  Miller,  8  Tudor  City  Place,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
HMC — Home  Moravian  Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
LL— London  Records,  Inc.,  539  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
MC— Mercury  Child  Craft 

MG — Mercury  Record  Corp.,  35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illil 

MGM— MGM  Records,  701  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

MSB— Musical  Sound  Books,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  44,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

MM— Mills  Music,  Inc.,  1619  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

NMH — New  Music  Horizons,  Silver  Burdett  Co.  (Columbia  Recording 

OSW— Our  Singing  World,  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York 

P— Period  Music  Co.,  884  Tenth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

PJ — Phoebe  James,  Box  134,  Pacific  Palisades,  California 

RE — Ruth  Evans,  Joseph  V.  Burns,  573  Conn.  Ave.,  Bridgeport  7,  Con  ij 

RR — Rainbow  Rhythms,  Emory  University,  Emory,  Georgia 

SD— Sally  T.  Dietrich,  134  Sherman  Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

SDA — Square  Dance  Associates,  Freeport,  N.  Y. 

SF — Scott  Foresman,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

SSA — Singing  School,  Birchard  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

S  Sch— Simon  Schuster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TWS— Together  We  Sing,  Follett  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

UR— Urania  Records,  Inc.,  40  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

V— Victor,  RCA,  Camden,  N.  J. 

VE— Victor  Educational  Records  (RCA)  Camden,  N.  J. 
Vox— Vox  Productions,  Inc.,  236  W.  55th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
YPR — Young  Peoples  Records,  The  Greystone  Press,  100  Sixth  Ave 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


ummarizing   their   trip   around   the   world,   this   fourth   grade   finger   paints   to  the 
rhythm  of  "Peer  Gynt  Suite." 


MUSIC  IN  THE  INTEGRATED  PROGRAM 

ntegration  is  measured  by  the  depth  of  insights  gained  by 
I  individual  student,  by  the  ability  to  think  objectively,  and 
the  extent  the  conclusions  can  be  applied  to  present  day 
ng. 

listory  reveals  music  as  integrated  with  daily  living  of  the 
•pie.  Music  thus  interpreted  can  enrich  the  learning  ex- 
iences,  provide  a  vital  key  to  the  cultures  of  the  world, 
»aden  the  horizon  of  world  understanding,  stimulate  thinking, 
1  present  group  conclusions  and  actions. 

t  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  how  music  can  be 
egrated  with  regular  classroom  activities,  resulting  in  music 
a  part  of  the  general  education  program. 

.ETTERS  EXPLAINING  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  UNIT 

^robably  the  best  approach  to  an  understanding  of  an  inte- 
tted  classroom  program  and  the  functions  of  the  music  and 
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art  specialists,  general  supervisor  and  classroom  teacher,  is  i 
examine  letters  written  by  a  general  supervisor,  music  teach  i 
and  classroom  teacher  explaining  the  development  of  a  unit  in 
social  studies  with  sixth  grade  children. 


A  GENERAL  SUPERVISOR  EXPLAINS  THE  PROJECT 

State  Music  Consultants 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


The  Greek  study  actually  began  with  nature  study  and  the  ace? 
panying  myths  in  the  fall.  When  the  group  got  to  the  unit  on  Greece 
their  history  text,  Builders  of  the  Old  World,  they  were  already  in  3 
with  the  ancient  Greek  story  tellers.  The  group  was  engaged  in  a  gtf 
many  interesting  activities  growing  out  of  this  study  which  took  appr 
mately  a  month.  During  this  time  they  wrote  plays,  poetry,  and  stoi  < 
painted;  carved;  danced;  sang;  played;  hammered;  made  pottery;  \ 
probably  did  many  of  the  same  things  sixth  graders  everywhere  do. 

The  culminating  activity  was  a  play,  written,  played,  and  dire  1 
by  the  group.  The  story  of  "The  Golden  Apple"  had  been  selected  for  i 
theme  of  the  play.  The  class  decided  what  scenes  it  wished  to  play  a 
outlined  them.  They  then  sub-divided  into  committees.  Three  commil ; 
wrote  the  play,  one  planned  and  made  the  scenery.  One  boy  made  ben  1 
to  look  like  marble. 

When  the  play  was  completed,  a  day  was  set  for  try-outs  for  the  pjjn 
Every  child  in  the  grade  had  a  part  somewhere  in  the  play. 

In  its  research  one  group  found  that  every  Greek  boy  was  require  1 
know  how  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  a  musical  instrument  before  he  ? 
allowed  to  go  into  battle.  It  was  decided  that  the  boys  would  sing  1 
Wedding  Day",  a  poem  written  by  one  of  the  girls  and  set  to  musi 
the  class.  One  of  the  girls  played  the  accompaniment  on  the  autoharp. 

At  one  point  in  the  play  the  earth  folk  went  before  the  gods  to  J  i 
them  how  well  the  Greeks  had  obeyed  the  gods.  They  danced,  sang,  pi  1 
the  harp,  threw  the  discus,  and  did  the  broad  jump.  They  presented  1  \ 
shields,  spears,  and  musical  instruments  (made  by  members  of  the  <  I 
for  approval). 

Costumes  were  designed,  dyed,  and  made  by  the  class.  One  of  the  ; 
wrote  the  song  and  dictated  the  following  description  of  the  dance : 

"Wearing  our  rainbow  robes,  the  girls  in  our  room  came  on  the  s 
in  front  of  King  Zeus'  and  Queen  Hara's  thrones  in  one  long  straight  J<j 
doing  the  waltz-rock  step  eight  times.  We  then  formed  two  circles  <'d 
with  our  hands  held  high  and  gracefully  swaying  from  side  to  sid<  e 
did  the  waltz-walk  eight  times.  The  two  circles  then  followed  the  le  i| 
into  a  big  circle,  waltz-walking  three  times,  whirling  on  the  fourth.  e 
repeated  this  four  times. 


Dear  Colleagues: 
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"Then  three  girls  danced  to  the  center,  the  middle  girl  waltz-rocking 
hile  the  other  two  whirled  away  from  her  and  back  to  her  about  four 
mes,  ending  with  graceful  arm  movements  reaching  to  the  sky.  While 
le  three  were  doing  this,  the  remainder  of  the  dancers  were  in  a  big 
;mi-circle  on  their  knees,  arms  uplifted,  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
he  dance  ended  with  all  making  the  same  prayer-like  movements  as  those 
I  the  three  girls  in  the  center." 

One  boy  composed  the  music  for  the  autoharp.  The  song,  music,  and 
ance  were  the  children's  own  composition.  The  music  and  art  consultants 
ere  very  great  helps  to  both  teacher  and  children  throughout  the  study. 

To  me  this  was  a  wonderful  example  of  how  to  make  use  of  con- 
stants where  and  when  they  are  needed.  The  flexible  schedules  made  it 
ossible  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  have  effective  help  when  she  needed 

from  both  the  art  and  music  teachers. 

Very  sincerely, 
(Supervisor) 
Oxford  City  Schools 

A  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  RELATES  HER  EXPERIENCES 
WITH  GREEK  UNIT 

jtate  Music  Consultants 

tate  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

aleigh,  North  Carolina 

'ear  Colleagues: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  explain  how  our  general  supervisor 
nd  the  music  and  art  consultants  worked  with  me  to  enrich  our  class 
ctivities. 

'  As  our  plans  for  the  unit  progressed  we  found  that  all  three  of  these 
eople  were  interested  and  excited  about  what  we  were  doing.  They  were 
nxious  to  help  us  in  planning  and  in  doing  difficult  things.  They  aided 
lie  classroom  teacher  and  pupil  groups  in  such  things  as  dyeing  and 
iaking  the  rainbow  costume  for  Hara,  locating  resource  materials  and 
jeople,  setting  the  poem  to  music,  creating  a  dance  for  the  gods,  and 
iainting  scenery  which  depicted  the  Athenian  countryside.  The  program 
^as  enriched  by  many  contributions  in  the  areas  of  art,  music,  science, 
nd  travel. 

Many  times  the  children  were  able  to  do  for  themselves  such  things 
s  making  Pan's  pipes,  Apollo's  harp  and  sheet,  shields  for  the  soldiers, 
jnd  arrangements  for  the  stage. 

I  The  general  supervisor  helped  with  the  overall  planning,  the  building 
P  of  ideas,  and  committee  work.  She  brought  in  many  interesting  myths 
|nd  stories  to  the  group.  It  is  hard  to  separate  the  work  of  the  classroom 
isacher  and  these  three  people,  for  all  of  us  were  working  together. 
!  recall  times  when  all  three  of  these  helpers  were  with  us — the  art 
eacher,  working  with  the  committee  on  the  backdrop  and  stage  effects;  the 
pusic  teacher,  with  the  songs  and  dance  groups;  and  the  general  super- 
jisor  and  I,  with  the  play  group. 
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As  I  think  back  over  this  study,  I  realize  that  many  fine  things  car 
out  of  it.   There  was  no  one  hero  or  heroine.   Every  child  had  a  feelir 
of  accomplishment  and  worth,  whether  he  was  a  singer,  a  strummer 
the  autoharp,  a  stage  hand,  or  King  Zeus  himself. 

Two  of  my  greatest  satisfactions  were:  (1)  to  feel  that  a  child  hi 
become  more  cooperative  because  of  his  participation  in  his  group,  a 
(2)  to  experience  the  fact  that  people  can  be  alert  to  the  needs  of  a  gro< 
and  make  adjustments  to  meet  these  needs. 

This  integrated  program  greatly  enriched  our  work.  It  took  care  \ 
every  child — gifted,  energetic,  average,  and  slow.  To  be  able  to  call  inn  I 
highly  trained  helper  when  and  where  she  was  needed  kept  interest  attj 
high  point.  Our  planning  was  such  that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  got  him 
in  every  area  when  we  really  needed  it.  Yet,  I  don't  think  we  got  m<u 
than  our  share  of  any  person's  time. 

We  all  felt  that  having  an  understanding  principal  who  opened  wvi 
the  doors  to  activities  good  for  our  school  proved  a  blessing  to  (. 
program. 

Very  sincerely, 
(Classroom  Teacher) 
Oxford  City  Schools 

THE  MUSIC  SPECIALIST  REVIEWS  HER  PART  IN  THE  PROJE  ! 

.  .  .  The  song  and  dance  used  in  their  unit  were  completely  original.  ' 
talked  about  the  Greek  modes  and  compared  them  with  our  scales  of  tod  1 
They  first  wrote  the  poem ;  then  they  composed  the  tune  which  ended  ii 
minor  key  which  sounded  more  like  the  modes  to  the  children.  The  b« 
sang  this  in  their  program,  because  they  learned  that  all  Greek  bl 
learned  to  sing  as  well  as  being  good  athletes. 

The  girls  composed  their  dance,  while  the  boys  looked  on  and  offe 
suggestions.    We  used  the  3A  waltz  with  an  autoharp  accompanim*  ii, 
because  the  autoharp  sounded  most  like  a  lyre.  They  worked  out  a  sefl 
of  floor  patterns  for  the  dance,  but  the  %  meter  was  used  throught 
They  learned  much  about  phrasing  and  meter  in  doing  this  dance,  as  v  I 
as  an  understanding  of  dance  composition. 

They  made  their  own  musical  instruments — the  lyre,  syrinx  or  Pi  i 
pipe,  Aulus,  and  double  Aulus.  We  used  books  from  the  high  school  libr  ' 
for  pictures  of  the  instruments,  costumes,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  gem  1 
information. 

Sincerely, 

(Music  Specialist) 

Oxford  City  Schools 
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A  CLASSROOM  TEACHER  DEVELOPS  MUSIC  AS  AN 
INTEGRATED  EXPERIENCE 

le  teacher  who  Miss  X  is  a  teacher  who  feels  that  music  is  an  im- 
els  that  music  portant  part  of  hsr  daily  classroom  activities.  She 
important  knows  that  it  will  be  a  deep  experience  for  her 

children  only  if  she  surrounds  them  with  it  constantly, 
taking  it  related  to  the  other  things  they  are  learning  and  doing.  Miss  X 
[els  strongly  about  this  because  she  remembers  her  own  disconnected  ex- 
sures  to  music  which  later  she  has  tried  to  integrate  by  reading  and 
rther  study. 

X  is  not  Miss  X  is  not  a  trained  musician,  but  her  love  of 

trained  musician  music  has  given  her  the  incentive  to  sing  in  a  local 
community  chorus  and  she  has  a  small  personal  eol- 
ation of  records.  Occasionally  Miss  X  buys  books  about  music  and  musi- 
ans  which  she  keeps  on  her  desk  for  reference.  She  often  listens  to  radio 
ograms,  and  she  enjoys  reading  articles  and  reviews  about  music  in 
agazines  and  in  the  local  papers.  When  she  goes  to  a  concert,  she  always 

tings  her  own  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  children  by  telling  them 
out  it  and  by  showing  them  the  program.  Her  bulletin  board  is  full  of 
ctures  and  clippings  about  music.  By  her  constant  attention  to  it,  the 
lildren  know  that  Miss  X  loves  music. 

plan  for  In  Miss  X's  mind  there  is  a  plan  for  a  music  unit.  Her 
usic  study  plan  is  not  worked  out  in  detail,  but  she  knows  that  it 
will  include  many  experiences,  such  as  singing,  playing  in- 
ruments,  listening,  body  movement,  finger  painting,  story  telling,  making 
liginal  songs,  and  other  creative  work.  Perhaps  there  will  be  opportunities 
>r  dramatizations,  related  to  the  music,  field  trips,  library  research,  edu- 


corded  music,  rhythm  band  instrumentation,  costumes,  and  dance  help  these  students 
to  understand  the  people  of  Mexico. 
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cational  films,  and  visits  to  her  classroom  by  local  musicians.  She  ho  <| 
by  relating  these  experiences  to  other  learnings  that  the  children  a  i 
become  aware  of  the  interdependence  and  deeper  cultural  connects  | 
between  music,  the  social  studies,  science,  art  and  literature. 

Culmination  of  If  her  plan  works,  Miss  X  feels  that  her  children  \  i 
the  plan  be  sufficiently  stimulated  imaginatively  to  draw  J 

gether  their  experiences  into  a  program  which  they  "\  jj 
share  with  other  grades.  In  working  this  out,  Miss  X  will  of  course  act  a  | 
guide,  consultant  and  advisor,  but  she  will  wisely  let  children's  ideas  t{  I 
precedence  over  her  own.  She  will  be  flexible  enough  to  follow  their  lea  I 
and  her  satisfaction  will  come  from  assurance  that  each  child  in  her  rottl 
is  developing  a  love  of  music  and  an  understanding  of  its  significance,  :,  I 
only  in  their  own  cultural  pattern  but  in  a  historical  framework. 

The  starting  point  In  the  Beginning  Miss  X  realizes  that  she  must  him 
a  good  starting  point.  For  this  she  draws  on  her  oa 
experience  rather  than  upon  any  outline  or  plan  made  by  someone  else.  I 
the  community  chorus  she  has  enjoyed  singing  some  of  Mozart's  music.  J  I 
cause  of  this  she  has  added  to  her  record  collection  a  symphony  of  Moz*  r 
the  G  Minor,  which  she  has  played  many  times.  Why  not  start  with  th  si 
No,  Miss  X  reflects,  this  might  be  too  long  and  too  complicated  for  her  puj  ij 
to  take  in.  Yet  she  loves  the  clear  style  of  Mozart  and  feels  that  it  would  :  I 
only  appeal  to  children  but  that  time  spent  on  such  a  great  compo  e 
would  be  a  fine  experience  for  her  as  well  as  for  the  pupils.  Like  ms  s 
people,  Miss  X  puts  more  into  her  teaching  when  she  is  working  on  soi  ij 
thing  that  she  herself  enjoys. 

Gathering  resources       Having  decided  on  the  study  of  Mozart  and  i 
music,  Miss  X  now  gathers  her  materials. 

In  the  school  library  she  finds:  Mozart  The  Wonder  Boy  by  Opal  Whee( 
and  Sybil  Deucher  (Dutton,  1934). 

Young  Masters  of  Music  by  Mary  Newlin  Roberts — Chapter  7  (Crow  1 
1931). 

Kinscella  Readers. 

Files  of  Keyboard  Junior  and  Young  Keyboard,  Jr. 

Classroom  Visual  Teaching  Unit  Filmstrip — Wolfgang  Amadeus  Moz  '< 
No.  X14b. 

Pictures  of  Mozart  in  the  picture  file. 
Recordings:    Mozart — Country  Dances  II,  Y  P  R  313-314 
Everybody  Dances  Y  P  R  317 

At  the  local  music  store  she  finds: 

The  Story  and  Music  of  Mozart — Columbia  J-166. 

Miniature  Classics — Mozart  and  Haydn  (Piano  Score) 

(Oliver  Ditson)  Theodore  Presser  Co. 

In  the  visual  aids  room  she  finds: 

University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  catalogues  of  Educatio:  < 
Films  which  lists  films  on  music.  An  address  for  further  research  i 
available  films,  filmstrips,  and  slides.  Other  pamphlets  and  catalog  \ 
describing  available  rental  materials. 
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Miss  X  knows  that  this  is  not  enough  material  for  the  entire  unit, 
it  she  feels  it  is  more  than  adequate  as  a  starter.  She  will  supplement 
e  presently  available  resources  with: 

•  Her  own  files  of  clippings,  pictures,  recordings. 

•  Materials  brought  in  by  the  children  and  their  parents. 

Where  will  she  begin?  Miss  X  reflects  that  listening  to  the  music  should 
me  first.  In  her  own  experience  this  has  been  true.  First  she  heard 
usic,  then  she  became  interested  in  it,  then  she  wanted  to  know  more 
>out  it  and  about  the  composer. 

igin  with  music  The  beginning,  then,  will  be  with  the  music  itself.  Miss 
X  plays  the  two  Country  Dance  records  which  she  has 
rrowed  from  the  library.  Wisely,  she  makes  no  point  of  the  music,  but 
ays  it  over  and  over  again  as  her  children  are  resting.  She  wants  them  to 
come  thoroughly  familiar  with  it,  and  to  absorb  it  through  repeated 
arings. 

le  next  step  Miss  X  at  this  point  does  not  know  exactly  what  will 
happen.  She  waits.  Then  one  dajr  a  child  remarks:  "Miss 
that  loud  part  sounds  like  drums.  Could  we  play  drums  with  the  records?" 
pis  is  the  cue  she  has  been  waiting  for.  Promptly  Miss  X  sees  that  drums 
je  available.  She  may  borrow,  buy  or  make  them.  She  will  doubtless 
|d  other  instruments  when  experimentation  with  drums  in  "that  loud 
]|rt"  gives  the  children  the  idea  that  softer  instruments  are  triangles 
;jd  bells;  or  that  tambourines  may  sound  well  in  the  "soft  parts".  Soon 
Is  structural  form  of  the  music  is  established.  It  is  clear  that  contrast 
ij  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  music.  With  this  idea  of  contrast,  Miss 
J  now  continues  to  let  children  experiment,  using  different  instruments 
1  express  the  different  sections  of  the  music.  Out  of  experimentation 
ijH  come  the  writing  of  a  score.  Further  to  make  the  structural  elements 
Iteome  a  part  of  the  child's  learning,  Miss  X  will  let  her  children  dance 
tb  music,  using  the  body  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  "loud-soft"  or 
last-slow".  Following  this  kinesthetic  realization  there  will  be  the 
ijssibility  of  translating  the  experience  into  a  visual  form.  The  children 
Ay  suggest  finger  painting  or  easel  painting.  But  if  they  don't,  Miss 
J  is  not  at  all  bothered  because  sooner  or  later  during  the  study  there 
jl  be  an  awakening  of  expression  in  this  and  other  art  media.  She  has 
slrted  creative  ideas  flowing;  more  will  follow. 

Jture  developments        As  Miss  X  thinks  of  the  future  growth  of  her 
Mozart  project,  here  are  some  of  the  experiences 
would  like  for  her  children : 

1  She  will  let  her  children  search  for  songs  by  Mozart  in  their  music 
books.  She  will  appoint  a  committee  to  find  other  sources  of  Mozart 
songs  from  their  homes,  from  the  library,  and  from  supplementary 
music  readers.  The  children  will  select  the  ones  they  want  to  learn; 
and  when  works  have  become  a  part  of  them,  they  will  share  this 
learning  with  other  grades. 
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2.  She  will  encourage  children  to  bring  in  records,  books,  pictures, 
that  her  own  original  display  may  be  retired. 

3.  She  will  constantly  use  music  in  relation  to  her  unit  of  work,  and  mm 
every  possible  allusion  to  the  customs,  cultural  patterns,  musical  instJ 
ments,  etc.,  of  the  period.  She  will  relate  to  Mozart  other  great  figi;  I 
and  happenings  of  historical  significance  to  our  country  during  \ 
lifetime  (latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century). 

4.  She  will  read  to  her  children  a  full  biography,  such  as  the  Whdffl 
and  Deucher  Mozart  the  Wonder  Boy.  This  reading  will  last  oveel 
long  period  of  time,  being  apportioned  in  small  amounts.  This  1  i 
give  the  class  many  opportunities  to  discuss  Mozart. 

5.  She  will  enlist  the  help  of  another  teacher  or  a  piano  teacher  to  p  | 
the  piano  scores  of  Mozart's  music  which  are  too  difficult  for  j 
children  to  play.    (See  Miniature  Classics.) 

6.  As  new  music  is  heard  she  will  let  her  children  suggest  what  t  ij 
could  "do"  to  it.  Play  instruments?  Make  up  a  dance?  Free  rm  i 
ment  finger  paint? 

7.  She  will  hope,  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  conditioning  to  the  Mo*  if 
music  in  simple,  short  forms,  that  the  children  will  be  ready  to  en  ij 
her  own  album,  "The  G  Minor  Symphony".  When  this  happens,  she  n 
explain  the  entire  symphony.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  four-r<  a 
house.  It  has  four  movements  or  parts,  just  as  the  house  has  in 
rooms.  Each  is  different — living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom,  kitcl  i 
They  illustrate  the  principle  of  contrast,  just  as  the  Country  Dance  J 

First  movement — May  have  slow  introduction  and  then  a  fast  seen 

Second  movement — Usually  slow 

Third  movement — Minuet  or  dance  type 

Fourth  movement — Fast 

She  will  play  parts  of  all  four  movements  to  give  the  continuity  of  ; 
whole.  Then  she  will  take  one  movement,  possibly  the  third,  for  n  i 
detailed  learning.  Here  again,  the  children  will  want  to  make  use  of 
media  of  expression  that  the  music  suggests.  Perhaps  it  will  sugj  £ 
only  quiet  listening;  perhaps  dancing,  painting,  or  working  \i 
clay  or  writing  imaginative  stories  or  telling  feelings. 

8.  If  a  study  of  the  symphony  starts  an  interest  in  instruments,  tl  a 
will  be  opportunity  to  make  an  orchestra  of  pipe  cleaners,  to  n  P 
instruments  of  clay,  to  paint  or  to  draw  instruments,  to  see  films 
orchestra,  string  quartet,  harpsichord,  organ,  etc.  THE  STORY  - 
THE  VIOLIN  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada)  is  appealing  to  yo  . 
children.  TANGLEWOOD,  made  by  the  Boston  Symphony  in  i 
Berkshires,  is  well  suited  to  the  older  students.  Many  recordings  j 
individual  instruments  will  further  deepen  the  study. 


9.   She  will  not  forget  to  use  "live"  talent  and  to  take  every  opportu:  i 
to  invite  musicians  to  come  into  the  school  and  play  for  her  childre  H 
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Conclusion  All  the  while  Miss  X  is  enriching  her  classroom  activities  with 
music,  she  cannot  be  sure  just  exactly  what  will  happen  as  a 
result.  Her  children  may  give  a  musical  program  of  Mozart  songs  and  in- 
strumental numbers ;  they  may  write  and  produce  a  puppet  play  with  Mozart 
music;  they  may  work  out  an  original  dramatization  of  the  life  of  Mozart; 
or  they  may  just  absorb  the  rich  background  with  no  immediate  expression. 
iWhat  she  likes  to  hope  is  that  each  child  in  her  room  will  have  a  fuller 
understanding  and  a  better  appreciation  of  music  which  will  grow  in 
meaning  as  the  child  grows  in  years.  And,  she  hopes  that  there  will  be 
a  stimulus  to  individual  study  of  some  instrument,  or  to  acquire  a  fine 
record  library,  or  to  sing  in  a  choir,  or  just  to  use  music  as  an  emotional 
outlet  when  later  in  life  they  meet  the  inevitable  problems  that  come  with 
growing  up. 

TEACHER  RESOURCE  INFORMATION 

MUSIC  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

It  used  to  be  said  that  the  United  States,  having  become  a 
great  melting-pot  of  the  world's  peoples,  had  no  folk  music 
fwhich  was  truly  its  own.  This  is  not  true  today.  Much  of 
JAmerica's  folk  music  has  a  quality  and  flavor  which  are  truly 
jand  uniquely  American.  To  be  sure,  upon  making  a  study  of 
fhis  music,  one  can  discover  influences  of  the  foreign  groups 
|who  have  come  to  this  country;  but  upon  hearing  it,  it  is  felt 
that  the  life  and  emotions  expressed  are  of  those  who  have  made 
his  country  their  home  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact. 

America's  history,  to  a  surprising  degree,  can  be  read  in  the 
folk  songs  of  her  people.  Such  facts  as  how  they  lived,  what 
they  ate,  whom  they  met,  what  they  believed,  and  what  they  did 
are  known  to  us  today.  The  study  of  this  literature  becomes  a 
fascinating  sidelight  on  the  history  of  this  nation. 

Also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  other  music  endeavor  lies 
outside  the  field  of  folk  literature  and  includes  the  work  of  our 
composers,  artists,  and  performers.  From  the  days  of  Francis 
Hopkinson  to  the  present,  our  country  has  produced  an  im- 
pressive succession  of  outstanding  men  and  women  who  have 
prought  honor  and  fame  to  themselves  and  to  the  nation. 

|  The  scope  of  our  heritage  of  music  may  be  indicated  by 
jlividing  our  history  into  periods,  giving  a  few  dates,  names, 
jmd  titles,  and  by  suggesting  briefly  the  nature  of  the  music 
indigenous  to  the  time.  Indian  music  is  summarized  in  a 
pparate  section. 
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I.  Colonial  Period  and  Early  Days. 

A.  In  Virginia  (from  1607) 

Life  in  colonial  Virginia  was  essentially  gay.  A  gracious* 
ness  of  living  characterized  the  life  on  the  plantations! 
music  being  a  real  part  of  that  living.  Harpsichords  anc 
the  string  instruments  of  the  day  accompanied  thO 
dancing  of  their  favorite  minuet  and  Virginia  Reel. 

Like  many  of  the  material  things  of  life,  their  musi( 
was  brought  from  England.  Often  new  words  were  set  t( 
melodies  from  the  home  country,  such  songs  as  "Th(! 
Little  Mohee"  (NMH  5).  The  words  of  this  song  related  & 
common  theme  of  southern  colonial  days.  A  collection  o1i 
"Songs  of  the  Colonies'',  Historical  America  In  Song,  bji 
Burl  Ives,  includes  many  songs  of  that  day. 

In  1619,  the  first  of  the  Negro  slaves  arrived  froir 
Africa  and  a  new  type  of  song  developed.  It  was  the 
spiritual.  Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  music  lik( 
this.  The  African  combined  the  rhythms  of  his  nativ* 

Dancing  the  minuet  in  authentic  costume  and  with  appropriate  music  helps  to  make  the 
eighteenth  century  history  of  our  country  more  meaningful  to  the  students. 
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people  with  the  white  man's  melody  (and  religion)  ;  and 
by  it  gave  expression  to  his  deep  and  abiding  faith  in 
God,  despite  the  sorrows  and  oppression  which  he  had 
to  endure.  There  is  much  syncopation  in  his  rhythms. 

There  is  much  repetition  in  his  melodies  but  through 
it  all  runs  a  beauty  and  sincerity  of  expression  which 
has  made  his  music  a  favorite  among  peoples  both  here 
and  abroad.  Such  spirituals  as  "Steal  Away"  (NMH  5) 
and  "Go,  Tell  It  On  The  Mountains"  (NMH  6)  are  beauti- 
ful examples  of  his  work. 

I.  In  New  England  (from  1620) 

In  New  England,  the  settlers  came  for  a  different 
reason— to  obtain  religious  freedom — so  music  to  them 
was  a  means  of  spiritual  expression.  Popular  music  was 
looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  and  even  instruments  in 
the  church  were  not  permitted.  The  Psalms  were  their 
favorite  type  of  hymn  and  many  of  these  tunes  were 
ones  they  brought  from  England.  Such  a  one  was  "Dun- 
dee" (NMH  5). 

In  1640,  the  first  book  set  in  type  in  the  United  States 
was  printed.  It  was  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  in  which  only 
the  words  were  given. 

One  of  the  first  native  composers,  William  Billings, 
was  born  in  this  part  of  the  country.   His  best-known 
i   song  was  "Chester"  (NMH  5).  This  song  was  later  to 
I   become  a  great  favorite  all  along  the  coast. 

L  Music  of  George  Washington's  Time 

In  the  days  following  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
1  War,  the  new  joy  of  freedom  was  expressed  in  a  re- 
surgence of  music,  both  patriotic  and  popular.  Francis 
Hopkinson,  a  close  friend  of  George  Washington,  became 
r  the  first  native-born  American  composer.  His  son,  Joseph, 
wrote  the  words  to  "Hail,  Columbia",  one  of  our  early 
patriotic  songs.  The  popular  dance  of  this  period  was  the 
i  minuet.    A   collection   of   "Songs  of  the  Revolution", 
Historical  America  In  Song,  by  Burl  Ives,  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  this  period. 
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D.  The  People  of  the  Southern  Mountains 

As  new  settlers  came  to  the  coast,  earlier  ones  ^  jit 
back  into  the  hills  or  mountains  of  North  Caro'4, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  Most  of  them  were  of  Endjih 
extraction  and  with  them  they  brought  the  songs  of 1  le 
old  country.  Many  of  the  songs  they  sang  are  still  § 
served  in  the  original  versions.  Their  favorite  typJI 
song  was  the  ballad  and  by  means  of  this  literatures 
learn  much  of  the  nature  of  their  existence. 

The  old  pentatonic  scale  was  commonly  used  anddke 
words  often  expressed  quaint  English  phraseology.  |fl 
tunes  were  usually  simple  and  beautiful.  Singing,  dan<ife 
playing  simple  instruments,  such  as  the  "fiddles",  banjs, 
and  dulcimers,  and  joining  in  play-party  games  werefU 
forms  of  recreation  among  the  mountaineers.  "Dow  p 
The  Valley"  (NMH  6),  "Sourwood  Mountain"  (NMD  Ij 
and  many  others  are  a  joy  to  sing. 


II.  Pioneer  Days 

A.  Origin  of  Our  Work  Songs 

During  the  1800's,  settlers  began  pushing  west  in  seel 
for  more  space  and  the  riches  about  which  they  M 
heard.  In  the  north,  they  went  by  way  of  the  waterv  k 
such  as  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Im  |ie 
central  part  of  the  country,  they  went  along  the  iw 
rivers  like  the  Ohio ;  and  in  the  south,  they  pushed  thr  »jjb 
the  mountains.  Songs  relative  to  this  period  are 
Canal"  (NMH  5)  and  "Red  Iron  Ore"  (NMH  5). 

As  these  pioneers  proceeded  west,  they  found  a 
ulously  extensive  and  rich  land  which  gave  rise  to  ntf 
different  means  of  livelihood : 

1.  The  vast  prairies  of  grass  brought  about  the  ra  m 
of  cattle  and  thus  came  along  the  cowboy  songs,  sucfes 
"Doney  Gal"  (NMH  5)  and  others. 

2.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1849  wa  fa 
impetus  for  hundreds  of  fortune-seekers  to  make  'I 
way  by  covered  wagon  and  many  are  the  songs  rel'# 
the  hardships  endured  on  the  trail.    Sometimes,  'M 
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gold-seekers  went  clear  around  Cape  Horn  and  they  sang 
such  songs  as  "Sacramento",  Singing  America.  The  songs 
of  this  group  are  known  as  sea  chanties. 

3.  In  the  Northwest  Territory,  around  the  Great  Lakes, 
magnifxcent  forests  gave  rise  to  the  huge  lumber  industry 
and  such  songs  as  "Once  More  A-Lumbering  Go"  (NMH 
5).  Many  such  lumberjack  songs  exist  which  tell  much 
about  the  conditions  under  which  these  men  worked. 

4.  Even  the  coal  miners  had  their  work  songs.  One 
such  song  is  "Down  in  a  Coal  Mine",  "A  Singing  School, 
Vol.  7,  written  in  the  late  1800's  for  a  state  show. 

B.  French  and  Spanish  influence  in  Southern  U.  S.  A. 

The  French-American  songs  of  Louisiana,  better  known 
as  the  Creole  songs,  should  not  be  forgotten.  "The  Bayou 
Song"  (NMH  4)  is  one  of  them.  Farther  to  the  west,  in 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma,  are  to  be  found  signs 
of  the  Spanish  conquerors  who  came  up  through  Mexico. 
One  of  the  most  exquisite  of  all  of  these  songs  is  "At  the 
Gates  of  Heaven",  Singing  America.  No  song  was  ever 
lovelier  than  this  one. 

C.  The  great  composers  of  this  period — Stephen  Foster. 

Born  in  Pittsburg  in  1826,  Foster  visited  in  Kentucky, 
near  Bardstown,  and  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  south. 
Everyone  knows  about  his  songs  and  loves  them.  They 
have  become  true  folk  songs.  Such  songs  as  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  (NMH  6)  and  "0  Susanna"  (NMH  4)  are 
favorites  with  all  people  everywhere. 

D.  The  favorite  instruments  of  the  pioneers  were  those  that 
could  be  easily  transported.  The  guitar,  mandolin,  fiddle 
and  dulcimer  were  the  chief  of  these. 

I.  The  War  Between  the  States 

During  the  Civil  War,  as  in  the  case  of  most  conflicts, 
many  songs  were  written.  Some  of  these,  such  as  "Tenting 
Tonight  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground"  (NMH  5)  attained 
much  fame.  The  best-loved  of  all  the  songs  of  this  period 
is  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic",  the  words  of  which 
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were  set  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  to  the  already  weld 
known  tune  "John  Brown's  Body".  The  latter  commer  I 
orated  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry. 

There  are  many  other  songs  of  this  period,  the  namnjf 
of  which  are  easy  to  obtain.  Most  every  community  sonii 
book  contains  a  number  of  them.   A  collection  of  sond 
of  North  and  South,  sung  by  Burl  Ives,  includes  songs  cjj 
the  Civil  War. 

Two  popular  instruments  of  this  day  were  the  re* 
organ  and  the  melodeon. 

IV.  The  Gay  Nineties 

A.  After  the  Reconstruction  Days 

As  the  effect  of  the  deprivations  of  the  war  began  Jj 
wear  off,  a  decade  known  as  the  "Gay  Nineties"  came  inul 
being.  As  if  to  throw  off  the  drab  and  sorry  effects  \\ 
the  conflict,  life  took  on  an  elaborate  and  lavish  appeal 
ance.  There  was  a  gay  social  life,  a  whirl  of  amusemen^i 
much  dressing  up  in  fancy  clothes  and  much  going  to  t)  (| 
theater  which  in  that  day  was  primarily  vaudeville.  Vt 
have  only  to  look  at  the  ornate  furnishings  of  the  horn  l| 
of  the  period  to  know  to  what  extent  this  gaiety  went. 

One  of  the  most  typical  songs  of  the  day  was  "Listd 
to  the  Mockingbird",  NMH  6.  A  singer  was  supposed  li 
perform  this  with  all  the  trills  and  tremolos  he  cou( 
conjure  up. 

B.  A  Composer  of  this  Period. 

It  was  during  this  period  in  New  England  that  o 
of  our  most  famous  native  composers,  Edward  MacDowe 
was  quietly  writing  in  his  little  cabin  on  a  wooded  hillsi  < 
at  his  summer  home  in  Peterborough,  New  Hampshhs 
A  native  New  Yorker,  he  is  still  considered  to  be  o- 
earliest  outstanding  composer.  Who  hasn't  heard  "To  i 
Water  Lily"  and  "To  a  Wild  Rose"?  He  wrote  many  con 
positions  for  orchestra,  voice,  chorus  and  piano. 

Another  well-known  composer  of  the  late  1800's  w 
Ethelbert  Nevin    (1862-1901)    who  charmingly  set 
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music  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poem,  "The  Swing" 
(NMH  4).  "The  Rosary"  was  by  far  his  best  known 
work. 

The  Modern  Period 

Twentieth  century  music,  despite  two  world  wars,  has 
had  a  most  phenomenal  development,  especially  in  the 
schools,  churches,  and  the  community.  There  are  now 
an  impressive  number  of  composers  and  performers. 

With  the  help  of  television  and  radio,  their  names  are 
fast  becoming  household  words.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  most  of  them  have  not  written  music  which 
can  be  grasped  easily  by  children  with  little  musical  back- 
ground. 

A  few  of  them  are  represented  in  the  State-adopted 
books,  such  as  Geoffrey  O'Hara  (NMH  4),  W.  Otto 
Miessner  (NMH  4),  Marshall  Bartholomew,  (NMH  2), 
Hoagy  Carmichael  (NMH  2),  Milhaud  ("The  Rain"  and 
"Not  So  Big",  (NMH  4),  Hindemith  ("Romance",  NMH 
5). 


i  effort  to  understand  other  nationalities,  these  students  take  a  musical  trip  to  Holland. 
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MUSIC  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

Music  in  the  Music  was  an  indispensable  source  « 

American  Indian's  expression  in  the  life  of  the  Amend 
life  Indian.    Practically  everything  he  i 

was  accompanied  by  music.  The  Ind;; 
wished  to  obtain  results  with  his  music.  He  used  it  for  succn 
in  war  and  in  the  hunt.  He  believed  music  would  heal  the  sn 
He  worked  to  rhythmic  song.  Children  played  to  rhythm 
chants.  Indian  music  included  game  songs,  song  of  the  buffrti 
hunt,  love  songs,  songs  of  the  war-path,  corn  grinding  sonn 
religious  songs,  and  songs  of  the  medicine  man,  etc.  Music  \\ 
integrated  with  the  living  of  the  American  Indian. 

Most  of  the  Indian  music  was  in  the  form  of  songs.  Th  i| 
were  usually  short.  Little  sense  of  time  or  note  values  exis  ; 
in  this  music.  The  words  of  the  song  usually  had  little  meani  i 
Nonsense  syllables  were  used  in  the  place  of  words,  for  ait 
all  the  emotion  expressed  in  the  song  was  the  all-import  \ 
purpose  of  the  Indian  music.  The  Indians  today  say  that  ; 
white  man  uses  too  many  words  in  his  songs. 
Melody:  Like  the  music  of  most  primitive  people,  the  mel» 
of  the  songs  of  the  American  Indian  proceeds  downward.  I  ! 
often  chant-like,  with  intervals  frequently  smaller  than  a  hli 
step.  Many  of  their  songs  are  in  minor.  Others  are  in  : 
pentatonic  scale. 

Harmony:   None  used  intentionally. 

Rhythm:  Very  little  sense  of  rhythm  is  felt  in  the  songs,  J 
they  are  accompanied  by  strong  rhythms  in  the  instruments 
the  dances.   Often  the  rhythm  of  the  songs  and  that  of  t 
accompanying  instruments  are  different,  giving  rise  to  ck 
rhythms  which  the  white  man  finds  almost  impossible  to  imit 
Voice  quality:  Their  songs  are  sung  in  a  decidedly  nasal  v<i 
with  mouth  nearly  closed  and  with  a  rather  tight  jaw. 
Instruments:  Mostly  drums,  rattles,  and  flutes.  Drums  are 
far  the  most  important. 

Authentic  music  recorded :  Music  of  the  Sioux  and  the  Na^  \ 
and  Flathead  Indian  music  may  be  found  in  Ethnic  Folkwi 
Records  and  Victor  Library  20043,  21972,  22174;  also  W 
and  CRG  records. 
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hentic  songs:  Indian  Lullaby  (NMH,  Bk.  3)  ;  Okum  Daagya, 
zi,  No-otz,  Ceremonial  Dance  (NMH,  Bk.  4)  ;  Mooje  Moc- 
n  (NMH,  Bk.  5)  ;  Cheyenne  Lullaby,  Zuni  Greeting  Song, 
)je  Moccasin,  Gibway  Song,  Song  of  Greety  (MAS).  Other 
ody  sources,  Songs  and  Stories  of  the  American  Indian  by 
b  and  Krones,  Neil  A.  Kjos,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
nc  based  on  Indian  themes:  Edward  MacDowelPs  "Indian 
;e" ;  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  "An  Indian  Love  Song"; 
rles  Sanford  Skelton,  "War  Dance  of  the  Cheyennes" ;  and 
ite  Primeval"  (MYL)  The  Crimson  Book. 


thnologists  supposed  that  the  first  people  who  settled  in 
:ico  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  American  Indian  and 
they  crossed  over  from  Asia  by  way  of  the  Bering  Strait 
le  dawn  of  human  history.  The  first  inhabitants  were  truly 
litive.   They  lived  largely  by  hunting,  fishing  and  eating 


pese  primitive  people,  as  in  all  lands,  developed  a  measure 

Irganized  religion,  having  many  gods  and  goddesses.  Great 
vals  to  honor  these  deities  came  into  being,  at  which  there 
3  dancing,  feasting,  singing,  and  sacrificing.  These  festivals 
loubt  were  among  the  early  uses  of  music  among  these 
itle.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  only  the  priests  and  ritualis- 
jerformers  actually  sang  or  played  instruments. 

ve:  The  pentatonic  (five  tone  scale)  was  used.  A  song 
ited  and  ended  anywhere  within  the  tonality. 


My:  It  is  not  known  what  the  melodies  were  like,  as  nota- 
•  did  not  exist  until  modern  times.  A  few  instruments  that 
\  been  found  indicate  their  singing  was  largely  on  two  or 
n  notes;  therefore,  chant-like.  Singing  was  one  of  the  chief 
ipis  of  expression. 

i':hm:  Like  most  primitive  peoples,  Mexican  rhythm  was 
?ly  irregular  and  complex.  Cross  rhythms  were  used.  The 
ye  dance  is  Jarabe,  best  known  as  the  Mexican  Hat  Dance. 
I  dance  is  done  on  the  brim  of  a  sombrero. 

Sfiiments:    Mexican  musical  instruments  were  limited  in 
ni  being  apparently  altogether  percussion  and  wind.  Many 
lem  were  most  elaborately  carved, 
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fjwild  fruits  of  the  land. 
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Drums:  Two  distinct  types  of  drums  existed.  One  type  JJ 
fashioned  out  of  a  log  which  had  been  hollowed  out  so  i 
a  thin  piece  or  tongue  of  wood  projected  from  both  ei>|| 
These  were  struck  with  a  rubber-tipped  stick.  The  rcJJ 
was  a  deep  sound  which  could  be  heard  several  miles.  |i 
other  type  of  drum  was  upright,  standing  on  three  legs  -l 
having  a  "head"  of  deer  or  snake  skin. 

Flutes:  Four  and  five-fingered  flutes  made  of  clay  pottl 
or  bamboo  existed 

Whistles  and  Trumpets:  Whistles  were  made  of  crude im 
tery  and  trumpets  were  made  of  sawed-off  conch  shells,ij 
deep  sound  of  which  carried  a  long  distance. 

Rattles  :  Rattles  made  of  clay  or  gourds  were  popular.  Till 
were  filled  with  small  pebbles  or  dried  seeds.  Today,  a  sinnl 
instrument  is  called  a  maraca. 

Novelty  Instruments  :  Novelty  instruments  existed,  suoJ 
small  univalve  shells  on  a  string.  These  were  worn  arn|l 
the  legs  and  arms  of  a  dancer,  making  a  pleasant,  rafrlW 
sound.  Small  clapperless  bells  of  copper  and  gold  also  *M 
worn  in  the  same  manner. 

Stringed  Instruments:  Stringed  instruments  did  not  <  J 
among  these  early  people,  but  modern  Indians  in  Mexico  il 
taken  to  the  marimba,  an  African  importation.  It  is  aid 
the  national  instrument  today. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  of  m 
quest  began,  and  from  then  on  music  followed  two  diffe^t 
paths  in  its  development.  First,  there  was  the  indigenous  nil 
which  continued  more  or  less  isolated  over  a  considerable  p<  w\ 
of  time,  yet  came  to  have  a  surprisingly  vital  influence  obM 
music  of  the  conquerors.  Secondly,  the  music  which  camM 
with  people  from  the  western  European  countries  rapidly  e{Am 
lished  itself. 

As  with  all  civilized  peoples  everywhere,  this  latter  mus  iU 
the  newcomers  developed  in  two  ways,  as  folk  music  an  IjS 
composed  music.  Through  the  centuries  these  two  have  te :M 
to  come  closer  together  and  to  reflect  the  influence  of  the  na  il 
natural  music  of  the  land,  until  today  there  is  a  specifi  il\ 
Mexican  music  with  a  character  all  its  own. 
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Mention  should  be  made  of  the  mestizo  music  which  is  that  of 
e  Spanish  and  Indian  races.  It  was  with  the  coming  of  the 
nquerors  that  the  natives  were  first  introduced  to  string 
usic.  It  is  known  how  very  important  this  music  has  come  to 
i  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  One  interesting  form  of  this  string 
usic  is  the  guitar  fashioned  from  an  armadillo  shell.  Of  course, 
ere  are  many  other  forms  of  stringed  instruments — wooden 
iitars,  violins  and  viols.  The  first  music  school  in  Mexico, 
tablished  in  Texcoco  in  the  year  1523,  had  much  to  do  with 
e  fusing  of  the  Spanish  and  native  arts. 

The  music  of  the  Mexican-born  Spaniard  is  known  as  Creole 
usic.  It  is  essentially  Spanish  in  character. 

jWhat  about  their  singing?  Before  the  conquest,  it  was  mostly 
je  priests  and  professional  singers  who  sang;  but  after  the 
ming  of  the  Spaniards,  everyone  was  taught  to  sing.  Today, 
^xico  might  well  be  called  a  singing  nation. 

In  recent  times,  native  orchestras,  usually  small,  have  sprung 
everywhere,  and  by  their  simple  music,  have  become  an 
tegral  part  of  what  we  know  as  real  ("tipica")  Mexican 
asic. 

The  capitol,  Mexico  City,  is  one  of  the  finest  centers  of  music 
|e  on  the  continent.  With  a  splendid  conservatory  of  music,  a 
|e  symphony  orchestra,  and  one  of  the  world's  truly  gifted 
"mposers,  Carlos  Chavez  (b.  1899),  not  to  mention  a  prominent 
roup  of  younger  composers,  it  can  proudly  proclaim  its  high 
Ace  in  the  world's  music  today. 

Athentic  recording :  Spanish  and  Mexican  Folk  Music  of  New 
IVixico,  (Ethnic  Folkway  Records). 

ihtrumental  recording :  Mexicana — Jarabe  Tapatio — Celito ; 
Lido,  La  Golaudrina  (MTR). 

Athentic  tunes:  Pipe  and  Drum  Music  from  Mexico  (NMH, 
Bj.  4)  ;  (Folk  Song)  The  Old  Mexican  Woman  (NMH,  Bk.  5). 


ular  song  of  Mexico:  Down  in  Mexico  (NMH,  Bk.  5)  ;  La 
Ccaracha  (Barbershop  Harmony). 
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MUSIC  OF  ENGLAND 

Music  of  a  country  can  come  from  the  spirit  of  its  peopLi 
This  is  truly  the  case  with  the  merry  music  of  England.  Th  j 
gay  and  gentle  spirit  of  English  folk  music  shows  this  clearH, 
as  compared  with  the  wilder  and  more  rugged  songs  of  Wakig 
and  the  sad  songs  of  Ireland.  England  was  one  of  the  mori 
musical  countries  in  all  Europe  until  the  rise  of  Puritanism  i] 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  opera,  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  is  dramatized  by  a  cast  of  puppets  made  by  the  student* 
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rhe  minstrels  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  music 
England.  King  Alfred,  disguised  as  a  minstrel,  went  into  the 
np  of  the  Danes,  played  at  their  table,  and  learned  their 
rets.  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  was  imprisoned  in  an 
strian  castle  and  was  saved  by  his  minstrel,  Blondel.  Blondel 
lg  beneath  the  windows  of  every  castle  along  his  travels 
1  his  master  answered  by  singing  the  familiar  song  after  the 
nstrel. 

rhe  folk  and  historical  ballads  of  England  are  world  famous, 
idence  of  the  folk  practice  of  turning  actual  events  into  some 
d  of  narrative  form  exists  since  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
ise  ballads  may  hark  back  to  the  beliefs  of  the  past.  The 
Din  Hood  ballads  are  a  good  example  of  how  the  people  in 
eral  may  have  felt  hundreds  of  years  ago.  The  "Death  of 
3en  Jane"  is  a  historical  ballad  about  the  death  of  Queen 
e  Seymour,  the  third  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  "Barbara  Allen" 
nother  well-known  ballad  of  the  romantic  type. 

in  old  English  bishop  wrote  some  hundred  of  years  ago, 
le  Britons  do  not  sing  their  tunes  in  unison  like  the  people 
)ther  countries,  but  in  different  parts.  This  they  do,  not  so 
:h  by  art  as  by  natural  habit.  Their  children,  as  soon  as  they 
in  to  sing,  adopt  the  same  manner."  The  earliest  example 
i  piece  of  music  written  in  different  parts  is  the  English 
aer  is  Icumen  In."  This  song  is  in  six  parts  and  is  not  in 
old  church  modes,  but  in  the  key  of  F. 

Ingland  is  noted  for  her  jolly  dance  tunes,  some  of  which 
i  back  hundreds  of  years.  These  dances  are  in  the  "bright" 
or  keys,  instead  of  the  queer  old  modes.  These  dances  repeat 
i  themes  as  we  do  in  our  music  today.  Even  King  Henry  VIII 
•  posed  dances.   ("Oh  Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be"  is  also 
ibuted  to  Henry  VIII.)    The  dances  were  used  on  festival 
is,  such  as  May  Day.  We  use  some  of  the  old  dances  today. 
t  "Morris  Dance"  and  "Country  Dances"  are  very  familiar  to 
i  A  dance  melody  that  dates  back  at  least  to  the  17th  century, 
jthering  Peascods",  is  found  in  NMH,  Bk.  6. 

s  England  expanded  her  empire  and  became  a  sea-going 
ion,  a  whole  literature  of  work  songs  or  sea  chanties  de- 
i'ped.  England  is  famous  for  her  sea  chanties.  The  origin 
'  lost  of  these  songs  is  unknown.  Our  school  and  community 
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song  books  contain  many  very  good  ones.  These  songs  actua  t 
tell  us  about  the  old  sailing  vessel  days.  "A  Capital  Shi],! 
"Sailing"  and  "Old  Man  Noah"  are  a  few  examples. 

The  carols  of  England  for  Christmas,  May  Day,  and  otri: 
festive  occasions  are  among  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  Salt 
hamlet  or  county  had  its  own  carol.  Some  of  these  carols  n\ 
known  today  by  their  original  names,  such  as  the  Covenlil 
Carol,  and  the  Somersetshire  Wassail.  Some  of  the  world  famcifji 
Christmas  carols  are:  "The  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas",  "Gdjj 
Rest  You  Merry  Gentlemen",  "As  Joseph  Was  Walking",  "GtiJ 
King  Wencelas",  and  many  others. 

The  Elizabethan  period  was  known  as  the  "Golden  Age  | 
Music"  in  England.  The  educated  gentlemen  could  sing  in  sJ 
part  song  more  easily  than  they  could  spell.  A  gentleman  vfl 
not  educated  unless  he  could  sing  a  part  in  a  madrigal,  j 
madrigal  is  a  secular  vocal  composition  which  has  up  to  i 
or  eight  parts  for  voices.   A  madrigal  is  an  unaccompan  £i 
song,  or  we  say  it  is  sung  "a  capella".  These  secular  songs  win 
gentle  pleasant  songs,  with  such  titles  as  "Sweet  Honey-Sue  :j 
Bee",  and  "Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying".  Some  of  the  m  | 
famous  musicians,  Byrd,  Bull,  Gibbons,  and  others,  compose: 
madrigals.  This  time  was  about  a  hundred  years  before  Ba;f 
The  sacred  form,  comparable  to  the  madrigal,  is  called  (I 
"motet". 

Music  flourished  in  England  until  the  Puritans  came  i]  1 
power.  They  believed  music  must  be  wicked  because  it  was  sj 
pleasant.  They  tore  up  and  burned  the  music  books,  smasU 
the  organs,  and  turned  out  the  choirs.  Bitter  wars  were  foui  ( 
and  many  years  passed  before  music  took  a  natural  place  in  i  H 
church  again.  New  organs  had  to  be  built,  new  choirs  train  '\ 
new  music  books  written,  mostly  from  memory.  The  mutfl 
of  the  people,  however,  could  not  be  destroyed ;  it  lived  on  i 
the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Purcell  was  a  famous  master  of  counterpoint  and  f  u  g  i 
Throughout  his  music  there  is  a  bright  English  melody.  At '  lj 
time  of  his  death,  Handel  and  Bach  were  only  ten  years  c 
The  Germans  who  later  visited  England  to  make  music  ©  ij 
tributed  much  to  the  restoration  of  music  in  England.  Pepus  I 
who  adopted  old  national  and  popular  songs  to  the  words  cl 
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y's  "Beggar  Opera",  Handel  and  Bach's  first  song, 
iristian",  Haydn  who  presented  his  "Messiah"  for  the  first 
le  in  England,  are  some  examples.  In  1842,  the  fifth  year 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  born  one  Arthur  Sullivan 
o  broke  the  foreign  hold  of  music  in  England  and  made 
glish  music  for  the  English  people  again. 

Sullivan's  most  famous  hymn  tune  is  "Onward  Christian 
diers".  One  of  his  best  known  songs  is  "The  Lost  Chord", 
e  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas  represent  music  freed  from 
German  models.  Some  of  these  operettas  are  "Trial  by  Jury", 
nafore",  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance",  and  "The  Mikado". 

{  considerable  musical  awakening  has  occurred  in  England 
ing  recent  years.  A  number  of  talented  musicians,  both 
formers  and  composers,  have  won  fame  throughout  the 
;tern  world.  Music  is  the  art  of  all  the  people.  Almost  every 
rn  has  its  choral  society.  Many  amateur  orchestras  also  exist. 

fhat  the  people  of  England  love  music  was  evidenced  during 
|  dark  days  of  the  recent  war  when  they  crowded  into  the 
ic  halls  to  hear  the  "spirit  of  ole  England"  in  music. 

ngland  has  not  been  among  the  leading  musical  nations 
e  the  Elizabethan  era.  Although  this  nation  contributed 
ioneers  in  20th  century  innovations,  she  did  produce  some 
>|rank  composers.  A  rise  of  interest  in  national  music  has 
Bp  prominent.  Cecil  Sharp  has  headed  the  development  of 
ilrest  in  English  folk  music.  He  has  collected  over  2800  folk 
)ts.  Vaughn  Williams  is  probably  the  most  important 
lflish  composer  of  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Some 
fjiis  works  are  "Fantasy  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis",  "A 
ej|  Symphony"  with  soloists,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  and  the 
undon  Symphony."  Frederick  Delius,  who  resided  in  Florida 
the  time,  shows  the  influence  of  the  American  Negro  in  some 
f  lis  works.  He  was  influenced  also  by  French  impressionism 
nj  German  romanticism.  He  wrote  numerous  symphonic  poems, 
B|igg  Fair",  "In  a  Summer  Garden",  etc.,  and  choral  works, 
Liu  as  "Sea-Drift",  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

'c<e:  The  extant  music  of  the  British  Isles  prior  to  the  15th 
<ntury  is  very  limited.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  and  an 
f ept  ability  to  perform  the  chant  were  required  of  the  many 
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missionaries  who  carried  the  Christian  doctrines  into  Eij 
land.  Augustine  went  to  England  in  597  A.  D.,  and  introdum 
the  chant.  Gregory  sent  forty  colleagues  to  England  in  '  I 
7th  century  to  found  schools  in  a  number  of  monasteries.  T 
Church  of  England,  as  does  the  Catholic  Church,  used 
old  chant  in  their  services.   However,  the  English  Chu:u 
has  modified  the  form.  The  old  church  modes  were  used  in 
early  chants.   Later,  church  music  showed  an  influence e 
secular  practices.   The  Irish  used  a  whole-tone  scale,  as 
d,  e,  f#,  g#,  a#,  c.  Some  of  the  more  serious  folk  soj^ 
reflect  the  modal  influences.  The  major  and  minor  scale,  as  si 
know  it  today,  prevails  in  much  of  the  folk  music. 

Vaughn  Williams  uses  neomodality  extensively.  This  ii 
departure  from  the  major  and  minor  diatonic  scales  and  ; 
use  of  the  old  church  modes,  not  in  the  strict  sense  but  i  i 
free  modern  setting.   However,  this  was  not  original 
composer  Williams. 

Melody:  The  characteristics  of  "English"  melody  is  the  frequa 
use  of  the  major  and  minor  tonality,  repetition  of  mel(  c 
phrases,  and  the  dance  like  rhythmic  "feel".  Vaughn  Willi;  i 
used  extensively  English  folk  song  material  and  style  in  nil 
compositions. 

Harmony:   The  old  English  round  in  six  parts,  "Sumer 
Icumen  in",  indicates  a  more  advanced  stage  of  prog:i(| 
in  England  at  that  time  than  in  other  European  countiuj 
(This  was  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteen  centuries.)  Johnri 
de  Muris,  a  mathematician  at  Oxford,  established  some  ri| 
for  the  writing  of  counterpoint,    (de  Muris  was  the  firsfl 
adopt  the  term.)  These  rules  had  to  do  with  the  improvisa  l  j 
of  parts  to  accompany  the  principal  melody.  These  writtrl 
were  quoted  by  scholars  for  many  generations. 

Purcell  did  not  write  with  the  chromatic  harmony  1 1\ 
by  his  colleagues  in  other  countries.  His  harmonies  \  <l 
diatonic. 

Vaughn  Williams  uses  extreme  dissonances. 

Recordings  of  English  Music:  English  Folk  Songs,  EtiPr 
Folkway  Records;  London  Symphony,  Vaughn  Willis w 
Delius,  ML4637;  Koanga;  On  Hearing  the  First  Cucko  | 
Spring,  Delius. 


The  handkerchief  dance  combines  music  and  physical  education  for  this  fifth  grade. 


3NGS  of  England:  As  Tommy  Was  Walking;  Lullay,  Thou 
Little  Tiny  Child;  Santy  Malony;  Where  Are  You  Going?, 
NMH,  Bk.  3;  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away;  Oranges  and 
j  Lemons ;  Blow  Away  the  Morning  Dew,  NMH,  Bk.  4.  As 
I  Joseph  Was  Walking ;  Blow  Up  Winds  in  the  Morning ;  The 
;  Frog  and  the  Crow;  A  Frog  He  Would  a  Wooing  Go,  (NMH, 
Bk.  5) ;  All  in  a  Garden  Green;  Bell  Doth  Toll;  Botany  Bay; 
J  Eight  Bells;    Gathering  Peascods;    God  Rest  You  Merry, 
Gentlemen;  Wassail  Song,  (NMH,  Bk.  6). 

English  setting  with  slight  modern  touch 
!    Robin  Hood  YPR  1010-11. 

(Robin  Hood  Ballads  and  others 

fi    The  Ballad  Tree,  British  and  American  Ballads,  Their 
Folklore,  Verse,  and  Music.  Wells,  The  Ronald  Press  Com- 
j    pany,  New  York,  1950. 

MUSIC  OF  SPAIN 

jFor  centuries  Spain  has  been  the  scene  of  violent  clashes 
ftween  men  and  their  varying  ideas.  As  a  result  this  country 
Hs  produced  a  wealth  of  musical  folklore.  Despite  the  fact 
tat  Spain  has  several  quite  distinct  areas,  Andalusia,  Castile, 
(jitalonia  and  others,  a  certain  consistency  in  the  music  has 
poduced  a  characteristic  Spanish  style. 
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Spanish  music  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  til 
early  Baroque  is  as  yet  hardly  explored.  Church  musiii 
especially  of  the  early  periods,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  owi;r 
to  a  lack  of  publication. 

Spain  is  especially  known  for  her  dances.  Dancing  has  alwai 
been  one  of  the  most  expressive  forms  of  music  in  Spain,  th  t 
accounting  for  the  strong  rhythmical  character  of  so  much 
the  Spanish  music.  Many  composers  in  modern  times  haa' 
drawn  little  from  the  themes  and  rhythms  of  the  Spanl! 
dances. 

Twentieth  century  Spanish  music  is  highly  colored  by  /; 
national  style.  There  is  little  ultra-modern  music;  most  of  it! 
basically  romantic  or  impressionistic.  Manuel  deFalla  is  ti 
most  important  twentieth  century  composer. 

Scale:  Modern  music  is  usually  in  major  and  minor  tonality 
often  with  a  modal  flavor.  There  is  a  prominence  of  ti| 
Phrygian  mode  in  the  DeFalla  music. 

Melody:   It  has  a  strong  feeling  of  warmth  and  passion.  \ 
times  the  serious  mood  is  expressed,  reflecting  the  ancief 
chants.  DeFalla  does  not  use  actual  folk  tunes  in  his  musii 
but  a  strong  Spanish  folk  element  is  very  pronounced.  1 
characteristic  melodic  pattern  of  the  Andalusian  cadence  pi 
A  G  F  E,  and  is  frequently  used  by  DeFalla.  His  melodJ 
usually  have  a  strong  range. 

Rhythm:     Considerable    use    of    syncopation    and    irregu  J 
rhythms  is  characteristic  of  Spanish  music.  Rhythm  is  higl  lj 
important  in  DeFalla's  music.    In  addition  to  the  Span:fi| 
rhythmic  patterns,  he  uses  several  different  rhythms  at  c' 
time. 

Some  of  the  famous  dances  of  Spain  are :  the  tango,  si  i 
to  have  come  from  Africa;  the  habanera,  named  after  H 
city,  Havana;  the  bolero;  the  seguidilla;  fandango;  and  i' 
jota  which  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 

Harmony:  The  harmonic  change  or  rhythm  is  slow. 

Instruments:  Guitar  is  the  most  important. 

Lute  is  an  instrument  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  flat,  pear-shaj  I 
guitar  with  six  pairs  of  strings  tuned  a  fourth  apart. 
Castanets  come  from  ancient  peoples 
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rambourine 
Mandolin 

thentic  Recordings:  Music  of  Spain,  p.  411  (contains  some 
)f  the  dances) 

Vtusic  of  the  World's  Peoples,  Vol.  1,  p.  504,  Ethnic  Folkways 
Records. 

dern  Composers:  Manuel  deFalla,  The  Three-Cornered  Hat 
klbeniz,  Iberian  Suite 

mposers,  and  their  music,  who  were  influenced  by  the 
Spanish : 

lavel:  Rapsodie  Espagnole,  Alborado  del  Gracioso,  Bolero 
3ebussy:  Iberia,  La  Puerta  Del  Vino  (Mout  de  Habanera) 
3izet:   Opera,  Carmen 

MUSIC  OF  PRIMITIVE  AFRICA 

/Eusic  of  the  African  is  integrated  with  his  living.  Music 
ompanies  most  of  the  activities — work,  parades,  dances, 
gion,  war,  love,  praise  of  great  men.  Music  gives  courage 
ibattle,  heals  the  sick,  and  mourns  the  dead.  Everyone  in 
j  village  participates  in  these  activities.  The  music  is  vital, 
:ntaneous,  natural,  exuberant,  and  the  result  of  great  crea- 
|  energy. 

%ody:  It  is  frequently  chant  like,  sometimes  using  the  penta- 

tnic  scale. 
thm :  It  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  his  music.  Rhythm 
often  very  complicated  with  cross-rhythms,  that  is,  several 
different  rhythms  at  the  same  time.  The  African  is  a  master 
ff  the  art  of  movement.  The  tango  comes  from  the  African 
jtangara".  Dancing  is  an  integral  part  of  most  of  the  rituals ; 
^ncopation,  the  forte  of  the  African. 

wmony :  While  no  harmony  is  used  intentionally,  there  are 
irequent  evidences  of  it  in  the  music. 

(ice  quality:  It  is  often  deep  and  rich,  with  some  wild  and 
harp  yells  injected  in  his  singing.  Frequently  one  person 
pgins  and  the  others  join  in,  becoming  louder  and  more 
scited. 
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Instruments : 

Drums:  They  are  by  far  the  most  important.  Drums  ami 
valued  and  revered  possession.  They  are  used  as  means  j] 
drive  away  evil  spirits,  to  carry  messages  through  the  jung>*| 
to  cure  diseases,  to  aid  in  sports,  to  express  emotions  in  vm 
or  in  the  dance,  and  to  mourn  the  dead.  Many  types  and  siiJ 
of  drums  are  used. 

Stringed  instruments:  Harps  and  lyres  in  sizes  from  <J 
to  eighteen  strings  are  used.  They  are  made  in  many  for™ 
and  of  many  kinds  of  materials. 

Wind  instruments:  Some  of  these  instruments  are  whist  ^ 
flutes,  horns,  and  trumpets,  often  made  of  human  thigh  bon 
and  elephant  tusks. 

Noise  makers  :  Rattles,  bells,  cymbals  and  other  similar  tyo 
are  used  to  mark  the  accents  of  syncopation. 

The  African  "Piano"  :  It  is  known  as  the  "thumb  piano"" 
is  very  popular  throughout  Africa.  It  is  made  of  a  wooden  1  • 
over  which  metal  strips  are  fastened.  The  thumbs  "twai* 
the  strips  as  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hands. 

Authentic  Music  Recordings:  Belgian  Congo  Records  of  : 
Denis-Roosevelt  Expedition,  (Reeves  Sound  Studios,  Ik 
New  York)  ;  Music  of  Equatorial  Africa,  p.  402,  (EtH 
Folkway  Records). 

MUSIC  IN  EGYPT 

Music  in  Egypt  goes  back  to  4000  B.  C.  Very  little  infon-: 
tion  regarding  the  music  of  Egypt  remains,  because  no  mus  ( 
notation  existed  at  that  time.  The  musical  art  also  was  nc 
carefully  guarded  by  the  priesthood  who  considered  music  sacif 
and  changeless.  What  little  that  has  been  learned  about  ; 
music  of  Egypt  came  from  the  deciphering  of  ancient  hi<  i 
glyphics  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  adorn  their  buildings 
tombs. 

Music,  together  with  the  dance,  was  a  very  important  p 
of  the  religious  service  in  the  temple  and  activities  of  the  n ) 
court.  Groups  of  singing  dancers,  most  often  women,  v^e 
maintained  in  both  the  temple  and  the  royal  court. 
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Egyptian  grandeur  was  at  its  height  about  1500  B.  C.  Egypt 
d  conquered  much  of  then-known  world.  Life  was  luxurious 
•  the  privileged  classes  and  with  such  an  existence,  music  in 
forms  became  gayer  and  more  complex.  Moreover,  music 
ne  out  of  the  temple  and  graced  the  banquet  table  and  other 
stive  occasions. 

The  glory  of  Egypt  gradually  declined  until  the  conquest  of 
ypt  around  500  B.  C.  Egyptian  music  strongly  influenced  the 
fly  music  of  Greece.  Plato  visited  Egypt  and  admired  her 
isic.   Pythagoras  and  other  Greek  philosophers  studied  in 

ypt. 

rhe  Egyptians,  during  their  lush  period,  loved  big  things, 
ey  had  the  huge  pyramids  and  temples.  They  also  satisfied 
;ir  desire  for  activities  on  a  large  scale  by  large  choruses,  said 
have  numbers  as  many  as  ten  thousand,  and  orchestras 
hning  into  the  hundreds.  The  orchestras  usually  included 
fps,  lutes,  lyres,  and  sistra.  No  drums  were  used  in  these 
jhestras. 
I 

Irmony.  None  as  far  as  can  be  judged.  The  music  of  the 
choruses  and  the  orchestras  was  probably  in  unison. 

{truments : 

f  HE  Harp  :  The  harp  was  an  Egyptian  invention.  Many  kinds 
)f  harps  existed,  from  the  crude  type  of  six  or  seven  strings 
lo  an  advanced  form  with  as  many  as  twenty-six  strings.  The 
larp  was  the  most  distinctive  contribution  Egypt  made  to 
nusic.  The  harp  was  the  chief  instrument  of  their  orchestra. 
The  rise  and  decline  of  the  Egyptian  people  can  almost  be 
nterpreted  in  the  use  of  their  harps.  About  2000  B.  C,  when 
Sgypt  was  greatest,  harps  were  the  most  beautiful  and 
efficient. 

THE  Sistrum  :  A  rattle  made  of  wood,  metal,  enamel,  or  por- 
lelain.  The  sistrum  consisted  of  a  frame  shaped  like  a  loop, 
pith  rods  placed  transversely  and  discs  hung  on  them. 
olTHARA:   It  was  a  lyre  with  as  many  as  eighteen  strings, 
flayed  with  or  without  a  plectrum. 

jUITAR  :  It  had  a  long  neck  and  two  or  three  strings.  That 
:he  guitar  existed  4,000  years  ago  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
acts  of  musical  history. 

"ymbals  :  They  were  similar  to  our  own. 
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Clapper:  It  was  an  old  instrument  consisting  of  two  sticr 
held  in  one  hand. 

Lute:  It  had  a  very  long  neck  and  half  almond  shaped  res 
nance  body. 

Pipe:  It  was  simple,  single  variety. 

Drums:  There  were  several  kinds  and  sizes,  one  large,  on 
tapped  with  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the  hand. 

Authentic  Music  Recorded :  Folk  Music  of  the  Mediterranee, 
p.  501,  Ethnic  Folkways  Records). 

Authentic  Song:  Desert  Song  (Dervish  Song  From  Egyjv 
NMH,  Bk.  6)  ;  Nile  Boatman's  Song  (Egyptian  Peasaa 
Melody,  OSW,  Bk.  6). 

Other  Music:   Excerpts  from  The  Opera  Aida,  RCA  Victa 
Canopus  (city  in  Ancient  Egypt,  on  the  River  Nile) 
Piano  Prelude  by  Debussy. 


MUSIC  IN  ANCIENT  GREECE 

Music  to  the  Greeks  was  one  of  the  most  important  branch 
of  learning,  even  more  important  than  grammar  or  arithmet  < 
Every  educated  man  was  expected  to  study  music  and  to  : 
able  to  sing  and  accompany  himself  on  the  lyre.  The  wo? 
"music"  is  Greek.   Music,  as  the  term  is  used  today,  had  t 


A  Greek  play,  "The  Golden  Apple,"  including  original  story  and  dance,  was  written 
this  sixth  grade  as  a  culmination  of  their  social  studies  unit. 
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tirely  different  meaning  to  the  Greeks.  The  Greek  idea  of 
isic  was  a  composite  of  poetry,  dancing,  acting,  and  musical 
mds. 

Music  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  all  Greeks  at 
me,  in  religious  and  civic  festivals,  and  even  in  political  life. 
ie  chorus  of  men  only  was  an  effective  part  of  their  dramas. 
1  through  the  play,  a  chorus  would  sing  or  chant  something 
suit  the  happenings  of  the  play.  Sometimes  this  chorus  was 
rided  into  two  parts;  one  would  sing  and  be  answered  by 
!  other.  This  use  of  music  with  drama  was  the  forerunner 
our  grand  opera.  The  songs  or  chants  of  the  chorus  were  in 
!  different  modes  or  scales  which  the  Greeks  used  to  express 
iry  feeling.  Doric,  for  instance,  beginning  on  "d"  playing 
!  white  keys  of  the  piano  through  "d"  again,  expressed 
irage.  Mixolydian  expressed  fear  and  surprise.  The  Lydian 
de,  expressing  peaceful  pleasure,  is  just  like  our  major  scale 
lay.  The  Greek  chants  were  used  in  the  temple  also.  The 
jmts  of  the  temple  and  drama  influenced  later  music  in  the 
Jstern  World  more  than  any  other  music. 

The  Greeks  had  many  legends  to  tell  how  music  began.  The 
:fechievous  god  of  Pan  was  the  first  to  make  music  by  blowing 
:[ough  a  reed.  While  chasing  the  maiden  Syrinx,  she  changed 
:|a  reed  through  which  the  wind  blew  and  made  music.  Pan 
i»ke  the  reed  into  pieces  of  different  lengths  and  made  a  musi- 
e|  instrument  called  the  syrinx.  The  syrinx  is  supposed  to  be 
|  first  of  all  wind  instruments.  From  the  little  syrinx,  which 
blown  by  every  shepherd  boy,  grew  the  mighty  organ  with 
reat  pipes  through  which  air  is  forced  from  bellows,  pumped 
it  by  hand,  and  now  by  electric  motor. 

'oets  strummed  on  the  lute  and  lyre  as  they  sang  of  the 
C  entures  of  heroes  and  gods.  Certain  of  the  gods  were  devoted 
D;he  art  of  music.  Apollo  was  the  deity  of  poetry  and  music. 
[  was  thought  to  be  able  to  inspire  the  singer's  utterance  and 
Is  consequently  associated  with  music  of  a  dignified  type, 
olio  is  the  object  of  praise  in  one  of  the  best  known  Greek 
ogs  called  "Hymn  to  Apollo".  Orpheus  played  the  lyre  and 
a;  a  spell  on  all  who  heard  him.  Homer  lived  during  the  latter 
€t  of  the  Greek  mythical  period,  and  his  Iliad  and  Odijsseij 
r  important  source  books  of  information  on  the  music  of  this 
iie.  Ulysses  had  to  be  chained  to  the  mast  and  his  sailors5 
a?  stopped  with  wax  in  order  to  pass  the  song  of  the  sirens. 
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A  relief  on  a  marble  sarcophagus  now  in  the  Florence  Musd 
depicts  this  episode.  The  three  sirens  are  represented  as  i 
companying  their  song  with  a  lyre,  a  double  flute  and  a  synj 
Homer,  himself,  was  perhaps  a  musician,  since  he  "sang"  'I 
poetry  when  rendering  it. 

Melody:  Few  melodies  that  are  authentic  exist  and  these  j 
only  fragments.  Most  important  of  these  is  the  "Hymn 
Apollo".  This  ancient  hymn  was  engraved  upon  the  w\ 
of  the  Athenian  treasury  at  Delphi.  A  small  fragment  off; 
wall  was  discovered  in  1893  by  a  group  of  archeologists.  11 
hymn  was  composed  about  300  B.  C. 

Vocal  music  was  more  important  to  the  Greeks  than  ins  i 
mental.  Melody  of  either  song  or  instrument  seldom  ! 
ceeded  the  range  of  an  octave.  Melodic  changes  had  a  tende } 
to  follow  the  inflections  of  the  spoken  language.  They  a 
sidered  octaves,  fifths,  and  fourths  (consonants)  in  m  ; 
to  be  desirable.  Seconds,  thirds,  sixths,  and  sevenths  w 
undesirable  sounds. 

Rhythm:  The  rhythm  of  their  music  followed  the  nati<: 
rhythm  of  the  poetry.  The  meter  was  determined  by  | 
poem. 

The  dance  was  so  closely  linked  with  music  and  po«| 
that  no  picture  of  Greek  music  would  be  complete  with  J 
it.  The  chorus,  while  singing,  executed  dances  which  vdj 
mimectic  expression  of  the  ideas  in  the  poem. 

i 

Harmony:  All  their  singing  was  doubtless  done  in  unison.  1 
instruments  were  used  with  singing  only  for  preludes,  \  | 
an  occasional  note  struck  during  the  progress  of  the  sing  rl 
This  term  "harmony"  was  used  in  connection  with  music,  i\ 
this  term  referred  to  the  relations  of  design  as  a  whole,  j 

Notation:   A  system  of  notation  existed  in  Greece  by  wli 
the  pitch  of  notes  could  be  indicated.  More  than  a  hunc- 
characters   were    used,    letters  of  the  alphabet  in  vari) 
positions,  with  lines  underneath  to  show  the  duration,  jl 
Greeks  were  unique  among  ancient  nations  in  possess  U 
musical  notation  of  any  sort.  Although  there  is  a  good  <*  I 
of  description  of  the  alphabetical  notation  employed,  acwll 
examples  are  very  scant.   The  best  example  is  "The  H3 ' 
to  Apollo". 
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tie:  From  three  different  modes,  called  Dorian,  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  different  varieties  of  scales  developed.  An  ac- 
:urate  idea  of  these  scales  may  be  gained  by  taking  in  turn 
>ach  of  the  white  notes  of  the  piano  as  a  keynote,  and  playing 
Tom  each  a  succession  of  white  keys.  Observe  that  one  of  the 
-esulting  passages  is  our  major  scale  of  C,  and  one  starting  on 
\,  the  so-called  ancient  minor  scale.  These  scales  were  named 
'or  tribes  of  people  in  or  near  Greece.  Greeks  believed  that 
;hese  scales  expressed  the  characteristics  of  the  people  for 
vhom  they  were  named. 

truments :  The  ancient  Greeks  did  not  have  many  musical 
nstruments,  other  than  a  few  variations  on  the  lyre  and  the 
lute.  No  instruments  apparently  existed  of  the  lute  type,  nor 
,ny  played  with  a  bow. 

jYRES  :  They  were  of  many  varieties.  Mostly  used  were  the 
yra  and  kithara. 

f yra  :    It  was  popular  with  amateurs  and  common  among 

jhe  people,  and  is  used  at  the  present  time. 

I 

pTHARA :  Because  of  its  close  connection  with  the  tone 
ystem,  it  was  a  most  important  Greek  instrument.  The 
athara  was  a  plucked  string  instrument  without  a  finger 
pard.  The  strings  were  stretched  from  a  crosspiece,  held 
p  place  by  two  uprights  to  the  base  of  the  instrument  which 
fas  in  some  cases  a  soundbox.  The  kithara  was  used  for 
lenturies  by  professional  musicians.  It  was  the  more  advanced 
ype  of  lyre. 

[arp:  This  was  an  angular  form  which  came  from  the  orient, 
he  harp  was  played  mostly  by  women  and  was  never  very 
sopular  with  the  Grecians  as  a  whole. 

Iulos:  It  was  double  reed  pipe  made  in  different  sizes  and 
Itches. 

an-Pipes  OR  Syrinx:   A  shepherd's  instrument  consisting 
f  a  set  of  tubes,  usually  seven,  fastened  together  to  form  a 
I pt.  Wood,  bronze,  or  clay  was  usually  used. 

ALPINX:  The  Greeks  had  one  primitive  brass  wind  instru- 
ent,  the  salpinx.  Its  use  was  probably  military.  It  was  a 
jraight  metal  tube,  which  tapered  from  bell  to  mouthpiece, 
his  instrument  had  no  finger  holes  and  the  range,  in  all 
*obability,  was  extremely  limited. 
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Authentic  Music  Recorded: 

Music  of  the  World's  Peoples,  Vol.  1,  p.  504,  Ethnic  FolkwJ 
Library. 

Hymn  to  Apollo,  V  24549. 

Skilion  to  Seikilos,  No.  1,  "2000  Years  of  Music". 
Hymn  to  the  Sun,  No.  1,  "2000  Years  of  Music". 

Authentic  Greek  Melodies: 

Hymn  to  the  Muse,  The  Shepherd  Boy,  Dance  of  ZaloriJ 
Pythic  Ode,  Growing  Up  With  Music,  complete  edition,  bb 
2,  Perham,  Neil  A.  Kjos  Music  Co.,  Chicago. 

Other  Recordings:  (that  "catch"  the  ancient  pagan  spirit.) 
L'Apres  Midi  d'um  Faune— Debussy    LBC-1019  RCA  Vidj 
Daphnis  and  Chloe— Ravel   ML  4316  Col 
Mere  1'Oye  (Mother  Goose  Suite),  Laideronette  and  Pavanit 

Ravel    ML4355  Col 
Entrance  of  the  Little  Fauns— Pierne  ML  4118  Col 
Gymnopedie  No.  1— Satie   ML  4399  Col 
Dance  of  the  Spirits  from  the  Orpheus  Ballet — Gluck 
Fourth  Symphony  (second  movement) — Brahms 
ML4017  Col. 

Modern  Greek  Music: 
Christosanesti 
O  Angeles  Evoca 
Hesapiko  (Shepherd's  Pipe) 
Sirtes 

: 

MUSIC  IN  RUSSIA 

Russia  is  rich  in  folk  music  of  various  types  and  influent 
The  history  has  been  long  and  turbulent  with  many  invasi  > 
from  East,  West,  and  South.  In  Russian  music  are  found  ; 
characteristics  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Asian  and  other  Ei  i 
pean  countries.  The  folk  music  of  the  peoples  has  exis: 
through  all  the  ages,  but  it  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cent  i 
that  Russian  composers  looked  to  their  own  folklore  for  insp  i 
tion. 

Tchaikovsky,  although  thought  of  as  one  of  the  most  popi  1 
of  Russian  composers,  is  truly  an  international  musician.  I 
was  influenced  by  the  music  of  many  nations  rather  than  m 
folk  of  his  own  nation.  Listening  to  the  music  of  Tchaikov  i 
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ie  realizes  the  "language"  is  familiar  and  not  of  foreign  nature, 
[jhaikovsky  used  little  of  the  Russian  themes  and  motives  in 
k  works. 

Five  musicians  of  Russia  in  the  19th  century  banded  to- 
ther  in  St.  Petersburg,  bearing  a  banner  for  Russian  national 
isic.  They  set  out  to  influence  Russian  composers  to  use 
lir  own  heritage  of  Russian  folk  song  and  church  music, 
is  movement  gave  birth  to  a  new  flavor  in  Russian  music, 
ilt  upon  their  centuries  old  folk  and  church  art. 

Glinka  harmonized  the  Russian  folk  songs  by  pure  instinct 
thout  being  able  to  find  a  theoretical  key  to  his  procedure, 
nka's  Life  for  the  Tsar  furnished  a  work  that  represented 
i  beginnings  of  a  national  art  music  in  Russia.  Rimsky- 
rsakov  set  to  music  beautiful  fables  that  are  truly  and  ex- 
sively  Russian  in  spirit.  His  music,  however,  did  not  "catch" 
i  somber  and  fateful  feelings  of  tragedy  in  the  Russian  people, 
e  Rimsky  music  is  always  gay,  colorful,  but  devoid  of  the 
pblems  of  the  Russian  soul.  Moussorgsky  is  said  to  be  the 

fnder  of  modern  musical  realism  and  naturalism.  Moussorg- 
is  the  Russian  musician,  more  than  any  other,  who  captured 
passions  and  smoldering  forces  that  have  been  inherent  in 
\  Russian  people  for  centuries.  Boris  Godunov,  the  greatest 
[sicodramatic  masterpiece  of  Eastern  Europe,  is  Moussorg- 
r's  finest  work.  Moussorgsky's  Pictures  at  an  Exhibition  has 
ny  old  folk  melodies  as  its  themes. 

rhe  extensive  use  of  folkloristic  elements  lent  to  Russian 
sic  an  exotic  touch,  yet  much  of  their  music  is  cosmopolitan, 
it  is,  it  speaks  a  language  that  is  familiar  to  us.  Russia  has 
de  a  place  in  the  history  of  music  that  is  of  great  importance, 
ny  famous  composers  have  contributed  a  wealth  of  fine  music 
us  to  hear. 

lie :  Frequent  use  of  modal  and  minor  tonality  is  found  in  the 
lussian  folk  and  church  music. 

lody:  When  "Russian"  in  character,  the  melodic  line  often 
onveys  a  direct,  compressed  emotional  quality.  It  has  inter- 
rals  that  sound  peculiar  to  us,  especially  the  falling  fourth  at 
ome  cadences.  The  phrase  structure  is  irregular  as  con- 
rasted  with  the  rather  regular  phrase  structure  of  our  folk 
ausic. 
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Harmony :  Sometimes  it  is  archaic  and  has  modal  basis. 

Rhythm:  Sometimes  it  is  based  upon  a  monotonous  repetr  t!i 
of  a  rhythmic  pattern,  and  other  times  the  rhythm  is  irregi  i 
following  the  natural  rhythm  of  a  text. 

Instrument :  The  best  known  native  instrument  is  the  Balala  I, 
a  triangular  stringed  instrument  with  three  or  four  striiif 
similar  to  our  guitar. 

Authentic  Recordings :  Music  of  the  Russian  Middle  East,  p.  41 
Music  of  the  Ukraine,  p.  433,  Ethic  Folkway  Records;  B3 
Godounov — Moussorgsky,  C  M14115;  Pictures  at  An  ExM 
tion— Moussorgsky,   V  LM  1719. 

Other  Composers:  Tchaikovsky,  (Nutcracker  Suite),  ER 
sky-Korsakoff,  (Scheherezade  Suite),  Rachmaninoff,  (1! 
lude  in  G  Minor),  Stravinsky,  (The  Firebird  Suite),  Pro! 
fieff,  (Peter  and  the  Wolf). 

Authentic  Song :    Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman,  NMH,  Bk 
Homeland,  NMH,  Bk.  6. 

MUSIC  OF  CHINA 

Music  of  China  dates  back  thousands  of  years.  Confu  : 
loved  music.  Emperors  before  him  were  composers  of  mus 
Nothing  remains  of  this  ancient  music,  however,  for  in  f 
B.  C,  Huang-Ti  ordered  all  books  but  those  on  medicine,  a Tf 
culture  and  divination  destroyed.  The  music  of  antiquity  « 
gone  forever.  Later  rulers  sought  to  revive  music.  Mi'i 
through  the  centuries,  has  become  a  close  companion  to  t 
people,  from  the  coolie  to  the  ruler. 

Chinese  music  was  fully  developed  long  before  the  Chris! 
era  and  has  made  little  or  no  progress  since.  The  extreme  <  t 
servatism,  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  has  always  bee: 
feature  of  their  music,  which  has  always  been  under  s'i 
supervision  to  guard  against  change.   China  is  unique  am> 
Oriental  nations  in  the  possession  of  actual  documents,  centu  • 
old,  which  attest  to  the  interest  always  felt  in  music.   Tl  < 
music  was  closely  associated  with  religion,  but  Chinese  m 
is  not  primarily  an  expression  of  emotion.  The  Chinese  theo ' 
about  tones  and  tone  combinations,  and  then  adjust  them 
rule.  Whether  the  resulting  sounds  please  the  ear  or  not  ( ( 
not  matter.  They  are  correct  and  that  is  sufficient. 
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lie :  The  Chinese,  with  a  seeming  poverty  of  invention,  chose 
three  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  just  five  notes 
for  their  scale.  These  notes  can  easily  be  remembered  from 
the  fact  that  they  correspond  to  the  black  keys  of  the  piano, 
starting  with  F#,  play  the  five  black  keys.  This  five  tone 
scale  is  called  the  pentatonic  scale.  Much  of  the  folk  music 
of  China,  and  some  other  countries,  is  based  upon  this  type  of 
tonality.  Modern  Chinese  music  does  not  confine  itself  to  the 
five  tones  of  the  pentatonic  scale,  but  uses  it  as  a  basis  for 
tonality. 

The  origin  of  the  pentatonic  scale  is  attributed  to  a  musician 
in  the  court  of  the  Yellow  Emperor  who  heard  the  call  of  the 
|Phoenix  Bird,  both  male  and  female.  He  cut  reeds  from  the 
pacred  river  to  match  their  notes.  The  five-toned  scale  is 
said  to  be  the  Five  Principles  of  the  Universe,  such  as  the  five 
planets,  the  five  continents,  and  the  five  senses  of  man. 
| 

ilody:  It  is  very  simple  with  almost  complete  absence  of 
chromatics,  often  having  a  monotonous  sound.  The  range 
seldom  goes  beyond  one  octave.  Try  to  create  a  melody  at 
;he  piano  keyboard  using  only  the  black  keys  for  one  octave 
^nd  you  may  find  this  melody  sounds  dull  to  us  because  we 
are  accustomed  to  hearing  a  variety  of  tones  in  our  melodies. 
However,  the  Chinese  people  liked  their  type  of  melody. 

irmony :  Singing  was  in  unison. 

Motion:  Five  characters  representing  the  five  tones  of  the 
pcale  were  used.  The  music  was  written  in  vertical  lines  from 
Mght  to  left.  No  time  signature  was  indicated.  Interpretation 
isigns  were  unknown. 

mee  Quality :  It  was  very  nasal. 

'itruments :  The  Chinese  have  a  surprising  variety  of  musical 
Instruments,  some  of  great  antiquity,  including  all  three 
passes,  percussion,  wind  and  stringed.  A  great  many  speci- 
bens  of  the  percussion  class  exist. 

I  A  representation  of  an  ancient  orchestra  shows  no  strings. 
Two  drums,  two  flutes,  two  reed-wind  instruments,  a  large 
pell,  and  an  instrument  which  served  merely  to  mark  the 
ime. 
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King:  It  is  the  oldest  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  gradur; 
series  of  stone  or  metal  plates  hung  in  two  rows  from  a  frs ; 
and  sounded  with  stroke  of  the  mallet.  The  Chinese  use 
instrument  in  connection  with  their  religious  services  i 
many  other  occasions. 

Drums:  They  are  of  various  sizes.  A  giant  drum  of  gf 
antiquity,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  smaller  sizes,  exist. 

Gongs:  They  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  used  for  mu 
occasions,  such  as  the  announcement  of  guests  arriving,?, 
tracting  attention  of  the  gods  in  the  temple,  announcing^! 
approach  of  an  official  procession,  and  to  mark  the  hounr 
the  day  as  a  clock. 

Moon  Guitar  :  It  has  four  strings  of  silk  or  copper.  The  i  e 
has  frets  to  aid  the  player.  It  is  built  to  resemble  a  full  irtt 
and  is  used  mostly  to  accompany  ballads. 

"Violin":  It  has  a  hollow  cylindrical  box  for  a  body,  v| 
four  silk  strings.  The  bow  passes  between  the  strings  and  1 
body  of  the  instrument.  The  bow  is  very  difficult  to  manaj 

Sheng  or  Mouth  Organ  :  It  is  an  instrument  of  the  cultit| 
and  aristocratic  class.  It  is  the  predecessor  of  the  organ rl 
has  pipes  of  varying  lengths  of  bamboo,  each  having  a  H 
strip  of  brass  inside  to  act  as  a  reed.  The  pipes  are  set  :  A 
cup,  usually  a  gourd,  which  is  played  by  drawing  in  M 
breath.  Confucius  considered  the  sheng  a  sacred  instrumnii 
The  tone  is  delicate  and  sweet. 

Flutes  :  They  are  made  of  bamboo. 

Authentic  Recordings : 

Music  of  the  World's  Peoples,  Vol.  2,  p.  505,  Chinese  Claw 
Instrumental  Music,  FP12,  Ethnic  Folkway  Records.  Chin  , 
Instrumental  Music,  V24549. 

Authentic  Chinese  Melodies: 

Chinese  Vegetable  Man,  Chinese  Farmer's  Song,  Flute  Ti  fl  I 
from  China,  NMH,  Bk.  4.  Bamboo  Flute,  NMH,  Bk.  5.  MM 
Chiang  Nu's  Lament  (pentatonic)  NMH,  Bk.  6.  Chinese  j  I 
tional  Anthem,  NMH,  Bk.  6. 


Piano,  autoharp,  and  melody  flutes  make  note  reading  fun  for  this  fourth  grade. 


SOCIAL  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

icial  or  Informal  instrument  is  the  terminology  given  to 
e  instruments  generally  associated  with  recreational  or  folk 
ic,  as  the  guitar,  autoharp,  ocarina,  recorder,  accordion, 
acas,  etc.  Since  boys  and  girls  have  pleasant  associations 
i  these  instruments  outside  of  school,  it  would  be  profitable 
jse  them  in  the  general  music  program. 

alues  of  the  social  instrument  program : 
The  simplicity  of  the  instruments  gives  satisfying  musical 
experiences  to  the  less  talented  child. 

The  social  instruments  make  it  possible  to  have  an  ac- 
companiment, where  there  is  no  piano,  to  the  singing  and 
rhythmic  activities  in  an  integrated  program.  (See  Singing, 
Rhythm,  and  Integration  Chapters.) 

Experiences  with  melodic  instruments  (tonettes,  bells,  etc.), 
rhythmic  instruments  (rhythm  sticks,  maracas,  etc.),  and 
chording  instruments  (guitar,  autoharp,  etc.)  give  feeling 

ifor  tonal  direction,  rhythmic  beat,  and  harmonic  feeling 
of  the  music.  These  experiences  are  a  part  of  the  music 
reading  program.    (See  chapter  on  Music  Reading,  also 

j Primary  Manual  for  State-adopted  text.) 
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THE  XYLOPHONES  AND  BELLS 

These  suggestions  are  not  necessarily  limited  to  levels  as^ 
dicated.  Pupils  without  previous  xylophone  experience  will  h 
joy  any  of  the  activities  enumerated  in  earlier  grades.  Thbj: 
who  are  especially  able  may  progress  beyond  the  material  lis  i 
here. 

LEVEL  ONE* — The  diatonic  xylophone  and  resonator  bells 

Ear  training  Ear  training  is  of  most  importance;  high-i) 
for  contrast  differences  are  admirably  demonstrated  1  \ 
ually  and  aurally.  Other  large  concepts  m 
also  be  taught,  such  as  fast-slow,  loud-soft,  and  heavy-lirf 
Glissandos  (rapid  strokes  up  and/or  down)  may  be  used<| 
creative  orchestration  of  songs;  i.e.  the  mouse  in  "Hickda 
Dickory  Dock". 

These  instruments  should  be  available  to  children  for  th 
own  use  in  picking  out  tunes,  merely  to  learn  rudiments,  01 
allow  active  enjoyment  during  the  school  day. 

LEVEL  TWO— same  instruments. 

Ear  training  Continued  ear-training  will  lead  to  first  si i 
for  scales  in  scale  building.  Recognition  of  large  sk\\ 

small  skips,  step-wise  tones,  and  similar  wi 
will  develop  during  the  year.  Simple  tunes  may  be  easily  lean  I 
i.e.  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb",  "Hot  Cross  Buns",  "AmeridJ 
and  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat".  (See  page  39  of  the  Prim* 
Manual,  New  Music  Horizons  Series,  for  additional  suggesti)| 
in  regard  to  pitch-producing  instruments.) 

LEVEL  THREE— same  instruments. 

Hearing  and        Tonal  patterns  from  the  scale  may  be  r(dj 
reading  tonal      sung,  and  played.  They  are  easily  isolated  | 
patterns  the  use  of  separately  mounted  blocks  (so  i 

times  called  tuned  resonator  bells) .  An  ada]  tj 
tion  of  this  is  to  play  a  tone  or  series  of  tones  and  have  tl  i  I 
notes  sung  back  using  syllables,  numbers,  or  letters.  A  tec 
pattern  is  made  up  of  tones  in  the  scale;  it  may  be  Compaq 
to  a  vocabulary  in  the  reading  process.  Some  examples  in  oi  l  i 
of  presentation  are:  5-3;  3-5;  3-1;  1-3;  5-1;  5-3-1;  1-3-5. 

6The  word  "level"  does  not  necessarily  designate  the  grade;  rather,  it  refers  to  the  "t  f 
level",  which  is  dependent  upon  the  pupil's  past  experience. 
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iring       A  feeling  of  harmony  may  be  evoked  by  playing  any 
mony      of  the  above  patterns  simultaneously.  The  children 
will  enjoy  further  individual  explorations  in  this 
1.   (See  page  41  of  the  Primary  Manual.) 

VEL  FOUR — The  diatonic  xylophone,  some  use  of  the 
omatic  xylophone,  and  the  tuned  resonator  bells. 

ging  harmony  Continued  experience  in  tonal  patterns 
hirds  and  using  groupings  of  three  or  four  notes  is 

Jis  given.  Since  most  melodic  instruments  are 

labeled  with  letter  names,  this  will  provide 
opportunity  to  teach  the  names  and  the  staff  positions  of 
bs  effectively.  More  experiments  in  harmony  may  be  carried 
particularly  thirds  and  sixths  moving  in  the  same  direction, 
imple,  Bk.  V,  harmony  in  thirds,  "Leron,  Leron"  (pp.  72- 
;  and  harmony  in  sixths,  "Lift  Up  Your  Voices"  (p.  78). 

FIVE — The  chromatic  xylophone  and  the  tuned  re- 
lator bells. 

I 

;?ing  and  Since  this  level  occurs  at  about  the  time  that 

fing  chords  the  beginnings  of  two-part  singing  are  being 
taught,  the  xylophone  may  be  used  advan- 
isously  to  hear,  play,  and  reinforce  harmony.  Chording  with 
^  rather  than  an  autoharp  or  piano  is  a  pleasant  change,  and 
i\  lead,  with  little  effort,  to  vocal  chording  alone.  Example, 
l|  VI,  "Down  in  The  Valley"  (p.  26)  ;  Bk.  V,  "Clementine" 
Il60)  ;  and  "Shoo-Fly"  (pp.  92-93)  ;  also,  simple  rounds. 

liing  simple  It  should  be  possible  for  children  of  this  age 
Wpaniments  to  learn  to  play  some  of  the  simple  melodies 
found  in  the  North  Carolina  State  Depart- 
m  Physical  Education  manual  (pp.  159-178).  A  visit  to 
ither  classroom,  probably  at  a  lower  grade  level,  to  provide 
tqpiusic  for  the  rhythmic  activity  would  bring  a  lot  of  satis- 
L(|on  and  enjoyment  to  both  groups  taking  part. 

EL  SIX — same  instruments  as  above. 

Niting  chords  Chording  in  songs  involving  two  or  more 
uidescants  chords  in  major  and  minor  keys  may  be  in- 

troduced. Counter-melodies  and  descants 
a|  be  played ;  these  may  be  original,  or  taken  directly  from 
*:s  at  hand.  (Bk.  VI,  "Twenty,  Eighteen",  p.  127.)  Descants 
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or  counter-melodies  are  really  easy  to  construct;  one  has  cj 
to  find  two,  three,  or  four  notes  that  sound  well  when  pla;^ 
while  a  song  is  being  sung.  The  numbers  of  the  bars,  or  ■] 
letter  names  of  the  notes,  may  be  recorded  for  reference; 
after  several  hearings,  part  of  the  class  may  wish  to  sing  all 
with  the  xylophone  player.  (In  Bk.  VI  a  good  song  for  s 
perimentation  for  an  original  descant  is  "Praise  the  Loh 
p.  167). 

A  suggested  "game"  for  use  with  bells  is  to  assign  notes  foa 
in  the  melody  to  different  students,  and  then  play  the  songj> 
ear.  This  develops  rapidly  after  several  experiences  with  it 
teacher's  aid. 

LEVEL  SEVEN— same  as  above. 

Another  use  Direct  reading  of  songs  from  the  book  il 

of  the  xylophone     original  melodies  for  xylophone  should 
encouraged.   The  part  of  the  xylophone 
creative  orchestration  should  not  be  limited  to  melodies  or  1  < 
monies,  but  may  provide  a  rhythmic  expression  as  well. 

THE  SONG  FLUTE  OR  TONETTE  PROGRAM 

Value  of  the  The  playing  of  song  flutes  (or  tonettes)  rA 
song  flute  or  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  activities  in  it  I 
tonette  school  music  program.  Song  flutes,  througt 

instrumental  approach  to  music  reading,  gre 
strengthen  the  power  to  read  music.  As  a  preparation  for  tj 
study  of  real  musical  instruments,  and  as  an  indication  c  cj 
child's  aptitude  for  the  study  of  real  instruments,  song  flutes  a 
most  useful.  They  constitute  an  inexpensive  device  that  prov:> 
enjoyment,  much  opportunity  for  learning,  and  the  ben<f 
to  be  derived  from  satisfying  group  activity. 

Advantages  in  One  of  the  chief  disadvantages  to  learning  | 
reading  with  read  music  with  the  voice  alone  is  the  va|i; 
instrument  ness  and  abstract  quality  of  the  voice.  S$ 
there  are  no  valves  to  press,  nor  fingers  tc 
placed  on  a  keyboard,  the  lack  of  a  motor  action  to  couple  t  i| 
musical  notation  is  confusing  to  many  children.  From  the  \  < 
first  time  children  begin  to  play  song  flutes,  they  begin  to  r 1 


The  combining  of  melody,  harmony,  and  percussion  instruments  gives  a  variety  of 

musical  experiences. 

usical  notation,  clapping  or  acting  rhythms,  playing,  and 
nging  tones  which  they  have  heard  many  times  before  in  their 
ite  experience. 

i  Procedure  for  teaching  tonette  or  song  flute : 

\  •  Teacher  should  demonstrate  desirable  tone  quality,  indi- 
cating how  much  air  to  use  in  order  to  produce  good  tone. 

•  Each  tone  should  be  tongued  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
j    flute — legato  (long),  staccato  (short). 

•  Simple  rhythmic  patterns  should  be  taught   by  rote 
(clapping) . 

•  Note  values,  such  as  quarter,  eighth,  half  and  whole  notes, 
might  be  referred  to  as  walking,  running,  and  holding  notes. 

Song  flute  books  are  largely  self-explanatory  as  to  method, 
ijaking  it  very  simple  for  the  teacher  to  present,  even  if  she  has 
1>  technical  musical  background  whatsoever.  Most  books  contain 
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carefully  graded,  progressive  pieces  which  lead  to  easy  anil 
pleasurable  mastery  of  the  instrument. 

When  to  intro-  It  is  desirable  to  begin  the  study  of  the  sonil 
duce  the  song  flute  flute  in  the  fourth  grade,  although  sonni 
schools  introduce  it  in  the  third.  The  plac i 
ment  of  it  will  largely  depend  on  the  plan  of  the  overall  instrn 
mental  experience  program.  The  question  about  whether  till 
group  should  be  selective  or  should  include  everyone  is  oftcti 
asked.  Since  public  information  with  beauty  and  clarity  is  nn- 
the  principal  objective  of  this  work  and  since  every  child  wvl 
learn  what  he  can  from  it,  all  should  be  allowed  to  take  pant 
Some  of  the  method  books  contain  autoharp  chord  letterings 
It  is  possible  for  children  who  cannot  grasp  the  musical  notatiot 
quickly  enough  to  play  the  song  flutes  with  the  others,  to  phlj 
the  notes  as  indicated  for  the  autoharp.  This  provides  tl'< 
group  with  a  harmonic  "ground  bass"  which  has  a  pleasii^ 
sound.  It  allows  the  pupils  with  lesser  ability  to  take  part  with 
out  seriously  penalizing  the  musical  effectiveness  of  the  who 
group. 

Several  brands  of  these  instruments  are  available,  and  tWj 
choice  will  depend  on  the  teachers'  preference  as  to  tone,  dun 
bility,  and  price.  Most  music  stores  have  at  least  one  kind  i 
stock.  Stands  may  be  purchased,  or  improvised  from  wire  coac 
hangers.  If  desk  tops  are  sloped  enough,  stands  are  not  neces 
sary. 

How  to  integrate  After  some  ground-work  has  been  laid,  tl  < 
with  State  music  instruments  should  be  used  with  the  Sta  < 
books  music   books   whenever   possible.    Mai  5 

simple  songs  may  be  found  that  may  1< 
played  after  a  relatively  short  period  of  learning.  Some  e:: 
amples  from  NMH,  Bk.  4,  include:  "Day  is  Done"  (p.  3)  ;  "ThoM 
Evening  Bells"  (p.  6)  ;  "Swinging"  (p.  7)  ;  "Gentleness"  (p.  1] 
"Polly  Wolly  Doodle"  (p.  8-9)  ;  "Marching  Song  of  the  She? 
herds"  (p.  10)  ;  "Time  to  Go  to  Sleep"  (p.  12)  ;  "The  Rive*' 
(p.  11)  ;  "Faith  of  Our  Fathers"  (p.  15).  After  reaching  a  pla<  * 
about  halfway  through  most  of  the  method  books,  the  notu' 
will  all  have  been  taught,  and  a  teacher  can  quickly  tell  I ) 
glancing  at  a  song  whether  it  is  limited  to  the  tones  of  tl* 
song  flute  or  not. 
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falue  of  the  If  in  the  following  year  the  children  are 

locial  instruments  going  to  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  begin 
the  study  of  the  real  band  and  orchestral 
Instruments,  they  may  be  advised  pro  or  con  with  a  large  degree 
f  reliability.  While  other  factors  certainly  enter  into  the  pic- 
jire  (for  example,  a  child  who  was  not  really  interested  in  song 
utes  still  making  a  good  band  possibility  because  he  wants  to 
lay  a  drum),  in  general,  those  who  were  successful  with  the 
ong  flutes  will  also  be  the  best  candidates  for  instrumental 
|tudy.  Of  course,  they  will  have  already  learned  how  to  read 
msic  in  the  simple  keys  and  rhythms,  how  to  finger  in  a  manner 
milar  to  many  band  instruments,  and  how  to  work,  learn,  and 
Irogress  as  a  group.  This  kind  of  a  student  is  a  fine  gift  to 
resent  to  the  instrumental  teacher  the  following  year. 

THE  AUTOHARP 

'escription  and  This  social  instrument  is  a  wonderful 

se  of  the  autoharp      stimulant  to  recreational  singing.  In  the 
upper  elementary  grades  in  particular, 
ijiere  may  occur  an  age  among  some  of  the  boys  when  singing 
|ses  out  to  the  competition  of  sports,  the  voice  begins  to  become 
pmanageable,  and  the  song  literature  generally  does  not  seem 
\  satisfy.  With  the  introduction  of  the  autoharp  new  interest 
rises.    The  autoharp  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old-fashioned 
ther,  with  five  or  twelve  bars  which  automatically  dampen 
:irtain  strings  when  depressed,  forming  chords  that  sound 
ch  and  full.  By  using  songs  which  contain  only  one  chord  at 
rst,  the  most  reluctant  singer  can  be  coaxed  to  show  his 
pwess  before  his  classmates,  and  is  usually  pleased  and  sur- 
rised  that  he  can  do  so.  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat",  "Three 
lind  Mice",  and  other  simple  rounds  are  good  "beginners".  It 
helpful  to  distribute  community  song  leaflets  or  sheets  to  the 
(ass  in  order  that  those  children  who  cannot  at  first  tell  when 
id  which  chords  to  play  can  mark  them  over  the  words  in  the 
>ngs.  In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books  of  the  New  Music  Horizon 
\  tries,  many  songs  are  marked  with  the  proper  chords  for  ac- 
,  'j>mpaniment  on  the  autoharp,  and  a  list  of  these  is  found  in  the 
itermediate  Manual  on  page  29. 

With  nothing  else  but  an  autoharp  and  voices,  it  is  possible 
t    have  fun  finding  the  chords  that  "sound  best"  with  the  songs. 
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(See  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  specific  aids 
for  the  autoharp.) 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  KEYBOARD  EXPERIENCES 

(An  article  by  an  elementary  classroom  teacher) 
Beginning  keyboard      Just  before  Christmas  vacation,    whe  ] 
experience  the  children  were  enjoying  singing  mani| 

Christmas  songs,  they  were  asked  i  | 
someone  could  play  a  Christmas  song  on  the  piano.  No  onj 
volunteered;  but  when  asked  if  they  would  like  to  learn  ttl 
play  the  piano,  then  the  fun  began.  It  was  a  new  experience  foci 
this  group  of  fifth  graders.  Many  of  the  children  had  pai 
ticipated  in  group  instruction  given  in  woodwinds  and  strings'! 
but  how  the  whole  group  would  react  to  piano  playing  was  uni 
known. 

Melody  On  the  following  day,  however,  it  was  not  long  be*j 

direction       fore  hands  moved  up  and  down  in  the  air  with  th]  \ 
music;  bodies  moved  and  hands  clapped  with  th'j 
rhythm.   It  was  soon  learned  that  their  hands  moved  in  th 


Chording  on  autoharp  and  piano  makes  a  good  accompaniment  for  the  melody  of  the  bells. 
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ame  direction  on  the  keyboard  as  they  had  moved  in  the  air. 
from  then  on  very  little  encouragement  was  necessary  to  in- 
erest  the  children  in  playing  on  the  piano  and  on  their  paper 
[eyboards.  They  took  turns — one  going  to  the  piano  while  the 
;thers  played  at  their  desks.  By  the  end  of  the  first  lesson  every 
hild  had  had  an  opportunity  to  play  at  the  piano  and  had 
ained  a  feeling  of  success  in  playing  a  piece. 

[laying  scales       Books  for  piano  instruction  were  secured  and 
used  frequently  during  succeeding  lessons. 
j!ach  time  the  songs  were  first  taught  by  rote.  Expression  (or 
impo)  marking  at  the  beginning  of  the  song  and  the  mood 
as  shown  by  the  title  and  words)  were  determined  in  order 
)  find  the  correct  tempo  in  which  the  song  should  be  played, 
ime  signatures  were  noted  in  each  piece  in  order  to  determine 
he  number  of  counts  in  a  measure  and  placement  of  accents. 
fhile  one  child  used  the  piano,  the  others  used  their  keyboards, 
Jaying  scales  for  the  particular  piece  being  taught.  This  enabled 
iem  to  determine  which  black  keys  would  be  used  in  playing 
ie  piece.  It  was  discovered  during  the  first  lesson  that  one 
Just  use  his  right  hand  from  Middle  C  to  the  right  of  the  key- 
•  >ard  and  his  left  hand  from  Middle  C  to  the  left  of  the  key- 
1  >ard.  During  each  lesson  the  fingers  would  be  numbered,  the 
iLumb  being  "one",  the  index  finger,  "two",  and  so  on,  for  each 
Imd.  Much  interest  and  enjoyment  resulted,  so  that  even  the 
liy  children  showed  enthusiasm  in  going  to  the  piano  and  in 
raying  at  their  keyboards.  The  children  encouraged  criticism 
:  om  their  classmates  as  they  played. 

I  It  was  soon  learned  that  the  same  piece  could  be  played  in 
I  (her  keys  and  as  a  result  many  new  ones  were  introduced, 
fbcognizing  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  pieces  played  in  the 
'  lajor  and  minor  keys  followed.  The  group  enjoyed  making 
(Jiginal  melodies  and  experimenting  in  harmonizing  them. 

Staring  experience  The  children  were  eager  to  play  for 
vth  others  parents  on  Parent  Education  Day  and  to 

share  their  experience  with  other  groups 
I  ring  the  year.  Much  enthusiasm  was  shown  as  the  pupils 
squired  a  new  outlet  for  their  love  of  melody  and  rhythmic 
I  pulses.  Music  had  become  functional  in  the  life  of  every 
I  ild. 
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Integrating  These  piano  classes  were  not  set  aside  from  tb  | 
values  rest  of  the  school  music — they  were  a  part  of  i  J 

They  not  only  taught  keyboard  skills ;  they  wei  J 
a  part  of  singing  and  creative  rhythmic  activities.  They  wei & 
music  lessons  which  gave  the  children  an  opportunity  to  pla  ^ 
the  piano  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  intelligent  musiciar-i 
ship,  especially  in  song  singing,  reading,  and  in  string,  wood 
wind  and  percussion  playing.  Such  musical  experiences  mm 
be  the  means  of  discovering  and  encouraging  further  piairi 
study  and  future  pianists. 

Teacher  The  one  thing  that  impresses  me  in  working  c  i 

evaluation  a  program  connected  with  keyboard  experience  j 
is  the  real,  personal  interest  of  a  great  group  <  j 
average  individuals  in  being  able  to  play  the  piano.  This  musio  i 
activity  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  school  program;  it  seems  u 
refresh  the  children  and  frees  them  for  creative  activity  n 
other  fields.  Keyboard  experiences  are  a  part  of  our  balance'  \ 
integrated  school  program. 

THE  HARMONICA  Ml 

A  good  discussion  of  this  instrument  is  given  on  pages  UN 
and  111  of  the  Fifth  Book,  New  Music  Horizons  series.  Mary 
varieties  of  this  instrument  are  available,  such  as  the  chromat  i 
harmonica,  which  permits  playing  the  half  tones  between  thj 
whole  tones  of  the  scale.  Most  young  boys  could  give  excelle:  j 
lessons  on  the  harmonica  to  their  teachers,  and  the  teache  i 
should  take  the  lessons !  Let  others  in  the  class  learn  fro  rl 
those  who  know,  and  encourage  the  children  to  use  the  ski!  i 
they  have  in  the  classroom. 
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THE  UKELELE 

Similar  to  the  autoharp,  the  ukelele  may  be  used  to  stimulate 
waning  interest  in  singing,  as  well  as  to  teach  chord  usage 
nd  simple  harmonizations.  If  an  autoharp  is  not  available  to  a 
ilassroom,  someone  in  the  room  will  surely  have  a  ukelele  at 
pme.  At  first,  it  may  be  desirable  to  attach  an  inexpensive 
jevice  that  depresses  the  proper  strings  to  make  a  chord,  to 
get  things  started".  These  may  be  found  in  any  music  store, 
iake  the  autoharp,  the  ukelele  may  then  be  used  to  accompany 
;ie  singing  of  community-type  songs,  and  also  songs  in  the 
tate  series.  A  small  instruction  book  which  explains  the 
ilacement  of  the  fingers  to  form  chords  is  usually  included  with 
j  ukelele.  This  greatly  expands  the  use  of  the  instrument  and 
[ads  to  a  larger  song  repertoire.  Since  most  folk  singers  use 
)me  kind  of  a  fretted  instrument  while  they  sing,  its  use  in 
ie  classroom  lends  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  singing  and  at 
le  same  time  makes  a  rhythmic  pulse  that  keeps  the  pace  of 
lie  song  going  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  Modern  day 
iucators,  far  from  frowning  on  the  use  of  these  social  instru- 
ments, realize  that  children  believe  a  teacher  is  "keeping  up  with 
ie  times''  when  he  knows  about  them  and  encourages  their 
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Instruments 

Melodic 

Rhythmic 

Keys 

Scales 

Chon 

Autoharp 

X 

X 

Banjo 

X 

X 

X 

Castanet 

X 

Chimes 

X 

X 

X 

Clave 

X 

Cymbals 

X 

Guiros 

X 

Guitar 

X 

X 

X 

Harmonica 

X 

X 

Harmolin 

X 

X 

Jingle  Blocks 

X 

X 

Jingle  Hammer 

X 

Maraca 

X 

Ocarina 

X 

X 

X 

Pat-a-cakes 

X 

Pipes  or  Chime] 
rseiis  Dy  rianayf 
Folio  Co.  J 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Recorder 

X 

X 

X 

Resonator  Bells] 
or  Marimba  J 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rhythm  Snare  Drum 

X 

Rhythm  Sticks 

X 

Sand  Blocks 

X 

Sleigh  Bells 

X 

Tom-Tom 

X 

Tone-Tap 

X 

Tonette  or 
lvieioGy  r  lutes 

X 

X 

X 

Triangle 

X 

Ukelele 

X 

X 

Wood  Blocks 

X 

Xylonhone 

* 

X 

X 
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NSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  study  of  music  is  a  very  natural  and  important  part  of 
child's  education,  because  it  leads  him  toward  a  more  en- 
ghtened  enjoyment  of  his  entire  musical  and  cultural  in- 
eritance.  For  this  same  reason,  and  in  a  very  special  way, 
he  study  of  instrumental  music  is  also  a  natural  and  important 
art  of  a  child's  training. 

istrumental  Although  the  instrumental  music  program 
{iusic  and  the  usually  touches  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
:hool  student  body  of  a  school,  it  can  have  a  marked 

effect  on  the  overall  program.  Contributions 
Y  individuals  and  large  groups  and  presentations  of  various 
rpes  of  music  will  definitely  improve  the  total  school  program. 

Students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators  take  pride 
t  having  a  good  school  band  and  orchestra.  Parent  groups  and 


More  experience  is  gained  by  playing  in  small  groups. 
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the  public  in  general  also  have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  sucot- 
ful  performances  of  the  musical  organizations  of  the  schij. 
However,  the  instrumental  music  program  offers  the  grea  t  t 
good  to  the  players  themselves — the  members  of  the  band  ,|fc 
orchestra. 

Instrumental  The  well-rounded  band  and  orchestra  \\\[ 
music  and  the  gram  in  the  elementary  school  offers  a  brn( 
child  experience  to  the  child  who  plays  an  instal- 

ment. The  music  classes  not  only  develop  'Is 
technical  skill,  but  also  bring  about  musical  growth : 

•  Through  better  understanding  of  musical  ideas. 

•  Through  the  development  of  a  more  exalted  taste  in  raus. 

•  Through  a  wider  acquaintance  with  many  types  of  mis 
and  a  keener  interest  in  music  generally. 

Social  values  The  well-planned  instrumental  music  progisji 
offers  definite  social  values.  In  a  band  s  | 
orchestra  class,  a  child  has  many  opportunities  to  develop  g4 
qualities  by  working  with  other  boys  and  girls.  Becoming  aww 
of  his  place  in  a  group-effort  and  learning  to  carry  his  share  ! 
responsibility  will  make  the  child  more  self-reliant.  He  nil 
find  that  cooperating  becomes  a  pleasure  when  the  goal  I 
producing  music  that  he  enjoys.  He  is  likely  to  become  ]l 
self-centered  when  he  learns  to  recognize  and  appreciate  1 
skill  and  importance  of  others.  Through  playing  he  has  \ 
opportunity  to  gain  status  in  the  family  and  among  his  cklsr 
mates. 

Self-expression      The  sense  of  personal  achievement  that  com 

from  playing  an  instrument  may  lead 
greater  self-confidence.     For  some  children  an  all-absorb:  rj 
activity,  such  as  music  may  be,  brings  relief  from  tensi  i 
Playing  an  instrument  fills  a  definite  need  for  some  children  vl 
otherwise  have  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves. 

Academic  benefits       The  challenge  of  musical  ideas  will  son| 
times  stimulate  a  child  to  quick  reactio ) 
and  may  offer  opportunities  for  him  to  discover  new  ideas  2  i 
facts  on  his  own  initiative.  His  enthusiasm  for  music  may  k  i 
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dm  toward  better  organization  in  his  music  study,  and  this 
nay  carry  over  into  his  approach  to  his  academic  work.  His 
lesire  to  play  an  instrument  may  be  the  very  thing  to  stimulate 
ftie  improvement  of  his  classroom  work,  so  that  he  may  be 
iermitted  to  engage  in  and  enjoy  his  band  or  orchestra  ex- 
erience.  > 

'uture  study  The  elementary  instrumental  music  program 
should  also  prepare  a  child  for  future  music 
'tudy,  if  that  is  his  desire.  The  development  of  technic  and 
lusicianship  leads  to  a  basis  for  more  advanced  work.  The 
iscovery  of  other  related  interests  gives  him  a  broader  view- 
loint  of  his  place  in  the  musical  picture.  If  he  is  interested  in 
imtinuing  his  instrumental  study,  the  school  music  program 
|iould  provide  him  with  guidance  toward  a  sound  plan  of  ad- 
vanced study. 

mmediate  goals  The  greatest  obligation  of  the  elementary 
instrumental  music  program  toward  the 
|rild  is  to  provide  him  with  opportunities  for  enjoyable  and 
jrofitable  use  of  his  music — now!  Many  opportunities  for  per- 
prmance  should  be  provided.  These  opportunities  may  come 
i  the  music  class,  through  general  school  assembly  programs, 
nd  in  his  homeroom.  In  addition,  he  should  be  encouraged  to 
^e  his  musical  ability  in  other  ways — in  club  meetings,  in 
lurch  and  Sunday  School,  in  Scout  work  and  best  of  all,  in  the 
pme. 

ORGANIZING  THE  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  IN  THE 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

jirvey  of  One  of  the  first  steps  the  instrumental  music 

i  sources  teacher  should  take  is  to  survey  the  school 

from  the  standpoint  of  musical  resources, 
pssibilities,  and  needs.  Close  cooperation  with  the  school 
''incipal  is  essential;  and  discussion  with  him  concerning  the 
irious  aspects  of  the  school  situation,  such  as  equipment, 
iihedule,  etc.,  will  be  most  wise. 

'  After  surveying  the  needs  of  the  school,  the  instrumental 
is  lusic  teacher  should  plan  suitable  schedules  with  the  principal 
!'  «jid  classroom  teachers,  keeping  in  mind  the  convenience  of 
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students,  teachers,  and  the  general  school  program.  Schedi 
should  be  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  followed 
all  concerned  throughout  the  year. 

Who  should  study       Classes  in  instrumental  music  should 
instrumental  available  to  all  children  who  are  mat  J 

music  enough  to  succeed  in  group-study  of! 

instrument.  As  a  usual  thing,  childd' 
are  not  ready  for  class  instruction  in  instrumental  music  befd 
the  fourth  grade  in  school.  Some  schools  use  the  plan  of  j 
ginning  string  players  at  the  third  or  fourth  grade  level  ;d 
wind  players  a  year  later.  This  practice  may  be  justified  ] 
several  reasons: 

•  Violins  and  cellos  are  available  in  small  sizes  and  sni 
children  can  be  fitted  with  the  correct  size. 

•  The  development  of  technique  on  stringed  instruments 
usually  considered  to  be  slower  than  on  the  wind  inst* 
ments. 

•  Players  of  wind  instruments  sometimes  need  to  wait  'J 
their  development  in  the  matter  of  permanent  teeth,  sizei 
hands,  length  of  arms,  etc. 

Selecting  students  The  procedure  for  selecting  band  2 
for  classes  orchestra   students   might  follow  t 

plan: 

•  Check  classrooms  for  interested  students. 

•  Test  students  for  musical  aptitude,  and  if  possible  obse* 
their  responses  to  directors  given  during  the  test,  (i 
bibliography  for  lists  of  tests.) 

•  Talk  with  the  parent  and  child  concerning  a  suitable  inst: 
ment,  plans  for  practice,  obtaining  an  instrument,  resp< 
sibilities  of  parent  and  student  to  attain  success. 

•  Consult  the  principal  and  homeroom  teacher  concerni 
the  educational  maturity  of  the  child,  his  readiness  i 
the  extra  responsibility  of  music  study,  and  the  possibilit 
for  his  success  in  the  study  of  an  instrument.  The  qualit 
which  help  a  child  to  be  successful  in  his  regular  sch< 
work  also  help  him  toward  success  in  the  instrumen 
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music  class — sustained  span  of  attention,  good  coordination, 
and  ability  to  understand  and  follow  directions.  If  the 
child  is  aware  of  music — if  he  has  a  good  sense  of  pitch, 
a  well  developed  response  to  rhythm,  and  a  keen  interest 
in  learning  to  play — he  is  fairly  certain  to  succeed  on  any 
instrument. 

As  a  rule  a  child  will  do  better  on  an  instrument  of  his  own 
doice  than  on  one  chosen  for  him. 


^MINISTRATION  OF  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  CLASSES 

[isses  to  be  The  classes  to  be  organized  will  depend  upon 
>»anized  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  school-com- 

munity. If  the  situation  is  a  beginning  one 
m  one  where  students  are  without  an  instrumental  music  back- 
?pund,  the  only  classes  needed  at  first  are  beginning  classes. 


A  combination  of  band,  orchestra,  and  social  instruments  gives  variety  to  the 

classroom  music. 
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Plan  of  One  plan  of  instruction  places  all  of  the  stri  h 

instruction        together,  all  of  the  winds  in  one  class,  and  | 
percussion  in  a  separate  group.  The  combi  i 
instrument  class  has  much  to  recommend  it  over  the  individm 
instrument  class: 

•  It  is  more  economical  for  the  school. 

•  It  gives  the  student  a  broader  knowledge  of  instruments  j 

•  It  is  more  stimulating  to  the  students. 

•  It  leads  more  quickly  to  full  band  and  orchestra  work.  M 

Elementary  band  As  soon  as  the  players  attain  the  nece 
and  orchestra  sary  skill,  the  elementary  school  band  i  M 

orchestra  should  be  formed  by  combin  f 
the  more  advanced  groups  of  players.  Whenever  possible,  play  I 
should  remain  with  their  own  elementary  grade-level;  ti 
should  not  be  absorbed  into  junior  high  school  or  high  sckffl 
groups  because  of  the  instrumentation  requirements  of  thb|J 
groups. 

Small  ensembles       As  the  music  program  develops,  small  i 
sembles  should  be  formed  for  the  followv 

reasons : 

•  To  offer  challenge  to  the  more  advanced  and  the  gif;j 
students. 

•  To  develop  the  musical  ability  of  students  by  giving  tltt 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  a  part  without  help. 

•  To  provide  small  ensembles  for  variety  on  programs, 
to  play  when  band  or  orchestra  cannot  easily  be  used. 

Scheduling  instru-      Arranging  a   satisfactory  schedule 
mental  classes  band  and  orchestra  classes  is  not  an  e 

thing  to  do.  However,  the  right  sched 
for  every  school,  within  the  school  day,  can  be  worked  ouii 
careful  planning  is  a  part  of  the  school  picture. 

In  some  schools,  the  services  of  the  instrumental  music  teac 
are  available  every  day,  thus  a  regular  period  for  v  a  r  i  o 
musical  activities  can  be  set  up.  In  other  systems,  the  inst' 
mental  music  teacher  works  in  several  schools  and  can  re;  < 
each  one  on  a  limited  schedule  only. 
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In  an  effort  to  maintain  a  balance  in  the  school  curriculum, 
te  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  ruled  that  no 
:ild  should  miss  an  academic  class  recitation  more  than  one 
friod  per  week  in  order  to  participate  in  extracurricular  ac- 
uities. 

daggered  schedule       Some  school  principals  and  classroom 

teachers  favor  a  sliding  schedule  for  the 
i^trumental  classes.  Such  a  plan  arranges  the  band  and  orches- 
tji  classes  at  a  different  hour  each  time  they  meet,  within  a 
3 reified  period  (four  or  six  weeks). 

St  schedule       A  set  schedule  is  much  more  easily  followed 
by  both  pupil  and  teacher. 


Playing  in  small  ensemble  gives  invaluable  experience. 
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How  to  arrive  at  To  arrive  at  a  good  schedule,  every  asp  i 
a  good  schedule  of  the  situation  must  be  taken  into  c<  j 
sideration — the  child,  his  homeroom  si  1 
ation,  the  classroom  teacher,  the  instrumental  music  teachlu 
and  the  total  school  program. 

A  plan  of  class  One  school  uses  the  following  plan  to  j 
organization  range  a  schedule  for  band  and  orches  tj 

classes : 

•  The  instrumental  teacher  lists  the  music  students  accordiii 
to  instrumental  classes  and  homerooms.  He  furnishes  i\ 
principal  with  a  copy  of  this  list. 

•  The  principal,  with  his  total  school  schedule  and  the  ]  ijj 
of  instrumental  classes  before  him,  selects  conveniur 
periods  for  each  class. 

•  The  principal  consults  the  instrumental  music  teacher  c<ei 
cerning  time  available  for  this  particular  school. 

•  The  principal  also  checks  with  the  classroom  teacher  to  t 
sure  that  there  is  no  conflict  which  cannot  be  adjusted. 

•  Schedules  are  then  set  up  by  the  principal  and  the  instill 
mental  teacher. 

All  instrumental  A  common  practice  in  larger  schools  isJ 
students  placed  place  all  students  studying  instrumen  fj 
in  one  section  music  in  one  section.  The  teacher  of  tldfj 

section  of  a  grade  arranges  her  wo:  | 
around  the  instrumental  schedule.  This  type  of  scheduling  :| 
suits  in  a  minimum  number  of  teachers  having  to  adjust  to  ti 
instrumental  schedule. 

HINTS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL  TEACHERS 

•  Teach  the  child  to  take  care  of  his  own  instrument. 

•  Plan  the  lessons  so  that  the  child  enjoys  each  one. 

•  Plan  the  practice  material  so  that  the  child  has  a  clear  id  >| 1 
of  what  to  practice.  Take  into  consideration  the  manner 
which  children  work,  and  give  them  material  which  th  ; 
will  practice. 
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1  End  the  lesson  on  a  happy  note. 

Make  use  of  the  playing  ability  of  the  child  as  early  as 
possible  and  as  often  as  needed  for  stimulating  him  to  do 
his  best  work. 

Always  remember  that  the  child  is  interested  in  immediate 
goals  which  might  be  outside  the  realm  of  music,  such 
as:  (1)  He  is  eager  for  applause;  (2)  He  enjoys  pleasant 
|  association  with  the  teacher;  and  (3)  He  desires  status 
with  his  classmates  and  in  the  home. 

I  Be  sure  that  he  receives  these  gratifications  while  he  is 
making  progress  in  musical  development. 

TYPES   OF  PERFORMANCES 

(ublic  performance  stimulates  student  progress.  The  fol- 
Ing  is  a  list  of  possible  opportunities  for  performance: 

I  Instrumental  music  class. 

i  Homeroom.  Small  groups  can  be  effective  if  the  music 
5  is  carefully  selected.  (Prepare  instrumental  students  to  be 
1  able  to  play  selections  in  "Instrumental  Horizons",  so  that 
ithey  are  able  to  play  accompaniments  to  songs  in  the  State- 

1 adopted  series.) 
Music  programs  and  incidental  music  for  the  general  school 
assembly. 
Demonstrations  of  instruments  by  advanced  students  in 
[their  own  and  in  other  classrooms. 

•||  Serenades  in  the  hall.    These  are  especially  effective 
the  holiday  season. 

IP.  T.  A.  meetings. 

•Trips  to  other  schools,  playing  in  large  groups  formed  by 
combining  groups  from  several  schools. 

•Appearances  before  civic  and  community  clubs. 

'  ^Festival  programs. 
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MATERIALS  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  INSTRUMENT! 

MUSIC  CLASS 

•  Music. 

•  A  room  with  good  lighting,  good  ventilation,  and  airp 
floor  space  for  the  arrangement  of  classes. 

•  Chairs  of  proper  height. 

•  Music  racks. 

•  Chalkboard,  chalk,  erasers,  and  staffliner. 

•  Posture  and  fingering  charts  for  various  instruments. 

•  A  piano  tuned  to  correct  pitch.  A-440. 

1 

•  Convenient  storage  space  for  equipment,  music,  and  scMfl- 
owned  instruments. 

•  School-owned  instruments  according  to  the  needs  of  Hie 
school. 

In  a  beginning  program  basic  instruments  (violins,  fliliij 
clarinets,  cornets,  trumpets)  may  be  of  first  imports  lie. 
As  the  program  develops,  instruments  to  improve  U 
balance  of  the  band  and  orchestra  (drums,  bells,  vi  1 
cellos,  basses,  baritones,  French  horns,  etc.)  may  be  nee  Jl 
School-owned  instruments  are  usually  rented  to  student*  »r 
a  period  of  one  semester  with  opportunity  of  renewal.  It 
parents  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  an  instrumer  1 
soon  as  the  child  has  proven  an  aptitude  for  it. 


BOND  FOR  SCHOOL  OWNED  INSTRUMENTS 

 s  k 

 ,  il 

I,  ,  hereby  acknow  1 

the  receipt  from  the   S  14 

of  the  following  property: 

Instrument     (maker   number...  11 

Accessories   M 

which  are  loaned  to  me  upon  the  following  conditions,  to  which  I  W 
subscribe : 

1.    This  property  was  received  in  condition  and  I  agr  ,0 

return  it  in  the  same  condition  allowing  for  reasonable  wear  and  depi 1 1 
tion. 
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It  is  to  be  returned  at  a  time  agreed  upon  when  loaned;  in  no  event 
r  than  the  last  week  of  the  current  semester. 

;ite  to  be  returned  ) 

I  agree  to  carry  out  a  program  of  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use 
Ihis  instrument  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  instructor  in  charge. 
I  agree  to  assist  in  all  functions  undertaken  by  the  band  or  orchestra 
re  my  services  are  required. 


Pupil 

i  consideration  of  the  school  lending  the  above  instruments  to  my  child, 
jreby  agree  to  see  that  the  instrument  is  properly  cared  for,  and  re- 
lied as  agreed  upon  above.  In  case  of  loss  or  destruction  of  the  instru- 
ct, while  in  the  possession  of  my  child,  I  further  agree  to  pay  the 

 School  the  cost  of  said  instrument. 

e     19 


Parent  of  above  child 
reby  approve  the  loan  of  this  instrument. 


Instructor 

Recommended  Materials  For  Instrumental  Classes 

|ing  Class  Methods 

rch  and  Dykema.  Church  and  Dykema  Modern  Orchestra 

eries  Bk.  I.  Birchard. 
Mch-Bennett.   The  Aeolian  String  Ensemble  Method.  Fitz- 
;  imons. 

'ibhel-Bennett.  Gamble's  Class  Method  for  Strings.  (Bk.  I — 
Elementary,  Bk.  II  —  Intermediate,  Bk.  Ill  —  Advanced), 
amble. 

Ifris,  Burrows  Ahearn.   Young  America  at  the  Violin. 
Orchard. 

tifurth.  A  Tune  a  Day.  Bk.  I,  II,  III) .  Boston  Music.  C.  Fischer, 
otes,  Dasch,  Krone.  Strings  from  the  Start.  (Vol.  I) . 
'felrnicka  and  Moehlmann.  Boosey  and  Hawkes  Instrumental 
\ourse  for  Strings.  Boosey. 
Viler.  Waller  String  Class  Method.  Kjos. 

iIplementary  String  Materials 
onson.  First  String  Ensemble.  Fischer, 
lilldy.  Symphonic  String  Course.  Kjos. 

~L- ..-Giddings.  Willis  Instrumental  Quartet  Repertoire, 
mis. 

'i3ton.  Belwin  String  Orchestra  Folio.  Belwin. 
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Orchestra  Materials 

DeLamater.  Progress  Orchestra  Folio.  Rubank. 

Herfurth.  A  Tune  a  Day  Orchestra  Folio.  Boston  Music. 

  Instrumental  Horizons.   (May  be  used  as:  solo,,™ 

semble,  orchestra  with  or  without  vocal  grciH 
Material  selection  from  New  Music  Horizons,  9 
I  through  VI).  Silver. 

  Our  Easy  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer. 

Isaac.  Achievement  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer. 

  Activity  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer. 

Watters.  Our  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer. 

  Our  Own  Orchestra  Folio.  Fischer. 

Band  Methods 

Cheyette-Salzman.  3-Way  Method.  Leeds. 
Metcalf.  Short-Cut  Band  Method.  Fillmore. 
Paulson.  Play  Right  Away.  Pro-Art. 

Skornika-Bergeim.  Boosey  and  Haivkes  Band  Method.  Bo<sT. 
Smith- Yoder-Bachman.  Smith-Y  oder-Bachmom  Ensemble  hii 

Method.  Kjos. 
Taylor.  Easy  Steps  to  the  Band.  Mills. 

Van  Deusen,  et  al.  Ruba?ik  Elementary  Band  Course.  Rub u 
Weber.  Belwin  Elementary  Band  Method.  Belwin. 

Supplementary  Band  Materials 

Beeler-Herfurth.  My  First  Band  Book.  Hansen. 
Buchtel.  Hear  That  Band.  Mills. 

  Melody  Time.  Kjos. 

  First  Semester  Band  Book.  Kjos. 

  Second  Semester  Band  Book.  Kjos. 

Chenette.  Our  First  Band  Folio.  Rubank. 
Church-Dykema.  Modern  Band  Training.  Bk.  I,  II.  Birch  i 
Davis.  All-Melody  Band  Folio.  Rubank. 
Harold-Bennett.  Bennett  Band  Book  I.  Fillmore. 
Whistler-Hummel.  First  Steps  to  Band  Playing.  Rubank. 

  Paving  the  Way.  Rubank. 

  Solo  and  Ensemble  Band  Folio.  Rubank. 
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RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  FOR  INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC  TEACHERS 

:and.  Selmer  Band  Instrument  Repairing  Manual.  Selmer. 
Kidman.  Band  Betterment.  Fischer, 
rndsley.  Band  Attention.  Gamble. 

Nrmann.  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  Ditson. 

?ul  Rolland.  Suggested  String  Syllabus  for  Annual  Achieve- 
ment Examinations.  American  String  Teachers' 
Association. 

  Band  and  Orchestra  Handbook.  Pan-American. 

3escott-Chidester.  Getting  Results  with  School  Band.  Fischer- 
Schmitt. 

•Ivan  Donald  Ward.  The  Instrumental  Director's  Handbook. 
Eubank. 

Bin.  Hotv  to  Care  For  Your  Instrument.  Conn. 


Many  interesting  and  informative  facts  about  instruments  may  be  learned  by  making  vi 


GENERAL  MUSIC  CLASS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  i  i 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

In  the  8-4  plan  of  school  organization  the  classroom  teaci? 
is  responsible  for  the  music  with  the  help  of  the  music  special 

Function  of      The  6-3-3  plan  of  organization  with  its  dep 
the  music         mentalized  curriculum  makes  a  two-fold  dem  J 
specialist  on  the  music  specialist.  She  serves  the  sub,  q 

teacher  in  an  effort  to  enrich  her  work.  > 
also  is  asked  to  teach  a  general  music  class,  which  offers  pun 
a  variety  of  musical  experiences. 

The  unit  The  most  satisfactory  avenue  of  approach  to  ; 
of  work        general  music  class  is  the  unit  of  work.  It  ofl? 

limitless  opportunities  for  stimulation  of  ci 
participation  through  such  activities  as  panel  discussion,  play  j 
social  instruments,  part  singing,  listening  to  recorded  mil* 
dramatizations,  field  trips,  and  correlations  with  allied  inter! 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  music,  such  as  reading  the  sc  > 
and  technical  information  about  music,  should  develop  as  (ij 
growths  of  the  activities  of  the  unit. 
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^.ny  material,  unit,  or  activity  is  acceptable,  provided  the 
t  dents  acquire  greater  knowledge,  develop  better  skills,  and 
I  ieve  finer  appreciations  through  this  work. 

'he  greater  assets  of  the  unit  type  of  teaching  are  the  en- 
ragement  of  the  student's  curiosity  by  allowing  him  to  ex- 
Ire  and  develop  his  own  projects,  and  the  appeal  to  a  wide 
tiety  of  interests.   In  addition,  the  resources  of  the  entire 
cimunity  can  be  studied  and  used  in  numerous  ways. 

limples  of  The  following  are  outlines  of  units  which 
tits  of  work  have  stimulated  student  interest  and  par- 
ticipation. 

UNITS 

UNIT  I— NOTES  ON  THE  MUSIC-MAKERS 

be  aim  of  this  unit  was  to  motivate  students  to  listen  to  good  radio  and 
sljrision  programs.  A  teacher  tells  the  story. 

wish  to  introduce  my  students  to  some  of  the  people  they  will  hear  and 
B«  Each  topic  we  discussed  could  be  a  unit  in  itself,  so  it  is  very  hard  to 
alow  it  down  into  one  unit.  We  had  no  text  so  we  gathered  our  informa- 
iojfrom  many  sources.  Most  of  this  was  done  by  the  students  themselves. 

•nil  best  sources  were: 

keyboard  Jr."  magazines 
|d  "Life"  magazines  (an  excellent  source) 
■ime"  magazines 
Jew  York  Times" 
>ncert  programs 

rords  and  Music"  (sent  out  by  RCA) 
.|rson  or  program  being  discussed 

|hese  programs  and  artists  were  very  generous  with  any  available 
lajferial;  and  to  the  delight  of  the  students,  they  were  very  willing  to  send 
ujgraphed  photographs.  We  made  interesting  notebooks  filled  with  each 
hibnt's  outside  work. 

lifter  learning  interesting  events  about  the  musician's  life  in  a  general 
ra;  we: 

'I  Listened  to,  compared  voices  and  learned  to  recognize  different  artists. 
'I  Read  plots  of  operas  from  which  particular  arias  were  taken. 
*  Studied  composers'  lives. 

Did  creative  dancing  to  some  of  the  orchestral  music. 
Listened  to  and  discussed  weekly  programs. 
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"From  the  many  recordings  heard  we  chose  a  list  with  which  we  be 
more  familiar.  We  heard  these  many  times  and  were  able  to  identify 
at  the  close  of  the  unit  study.   We  also  learned  to  identify  picture  I 
musicians  studied. 

"The  result  of  this  unit  was  amazing  and  very  interesting.   It  ere? 
individual  interest  and  initiative,  competitive  spirit  and  a  good  backgr 
for  listening  and  enjoyment. 

"Sources  of  material  are  unlimited.  The  following  is  a  general  outl  [ 
followed  for  our  study: 

I.    METROPOLITAN  OPERA 

In  an  old  issue  of  Life  magazine  we  found  an  article  entitled  "I'l 
stage  at  The  Met." 

II.  VOCALISTS 

A.  Sopranos 
Lucia  Albanese 
Rose  Bampton 

Eileen  Farrell  (BT) 

Kirsten  Flagstad 

Barbara  Gibson  (BT) 

Mildred  Miller  (BT) 

Lotte  Lehman  (MO) 

Dorothy  Mayner  (BT) 

Patrice  Munsel  (MO) 

Keyboard  Jr.,  Nov.  '52) 

B.  Mezzo-Sopranos 

Rise    Stephens  (BT) 

Gladys  Swarthout  (BT) 

C  Tenors 

Jussi  Bjoerling  (BT) 

Richard  Crooks 
Mario  Lanza 
John  McCormack 
Lauritz  Melchoir.  (MO)  (H) 

D.  Baritones 

Robert  Merrill  (H) 

John  Charles  Thomas 

E.  Basses 
Ezio  Pinza  (H) 


Jarmilla  Novetna   (  t 

Lily  Pons  1 1 

Nadine  Conner   1 

Eleanor  Steber  •  I 

Roberta  Peters  1 1 

Maggie  Teyte 

Helen  Traubel  (  h 

Dorothy  Kirsten  (  \ 

Rosa  Ponselle 


Blanche  Thebom  ( 

James  Melton  ( 

Jan  Pearce  ( 

Set  Svanholm  ( 

Ferruccio  Tagliavini   ( 

Richard   Tucker  ( 

Lawrence  Tibbett 

Leonard  Warren  ( 


Italo  Tajo 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS  AND  CONDUCTORS 


Boston  Symphony 
Boston  Pops 
Chicago  Symphony 
NBC  Symphony 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 


Philharmonic-Symphony  of  N.  1 
RCA  Victor  Symphony 
Indianapolis  Symphony 
Minneapolis  Symphony 
North  Carolina  Symphony 
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B.  Conductors 

Sir  Thomas  Beecham 
Leonard  Bernstein 
Arthur  Fiedler 
Pierre  Monteux 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Fritz  Reiner 
Arthur  Rodzinski 

C.  Ensembles 
Fred  Waring 
Robert  Shaw  Chorale 


Leopold  Stokowski 
Igor  Stravinsky 
Arturo  Toscanini 
Charles  Munch 
Benjamin  Swalin 
Thor  Johnson 


Trapp  Family  Choir 


I  INSTRUMENTALISTS 


A.  Cellists 
Pable  Casals 

B.  Pianists 

Robert  Casadesus  (BT) 

Alexander  Brailowsky 
Myra  Hess 
Vladimir  Horowitz 

C.  Violinists 

Jascha  Heifetz  (BT) 

Fritz  Kreisler 


Gregor  Piatigorsky 


Jose  Iturbi  

Wanda  Landowska 
Arthur  Rubinstein 
First  Piano  Quartet 


(H) 


Yehudi  Menuhin 
Nathan  Milstein 


GOOD  LISTENING  ON  RADIO  AND  TV 


Bell  Telephone  Hour 
Firestone  Hour 

Metropolitan  Opera  Broadcast 
Boston  Pops  Orchestra 


NBC  Symphony 
Omnibus  on  TV 
Railroad  Hour 
Toast  of  the  Town 


!QE  FOR  MAILING  ADDRESSES 

(BT)— Bell  Telephone  Program— NBC,  RCA  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(FS)—  Firestone  Program— NBC,  RCA  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(MO) — Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(H) — Hollywood,  California 


UNIT  II— AMERICAN  MUSIC 

rle  abundance  of  music  that  is  American  was  instilled  with  a  hope  that 
oided  a  new  world,  a  spirit  that  gained  our  independence,  the  toil  that 
uil  a  nation,  ideas  of  millions  of  people  who  made  America  their  home 
ncthe  influences  of  the  African  and  the  Indian.  Many  peoples,  many 
iei,  many  customs  went  into  the  making  of  American  music  for  the  many 
ee>  in  the  lives  of  versatile  Americans.  The  living  phrases  of  this  music, 
onhe  people  lived  and  the  ideas  they  had,  are  inseparable  from  the  music. 


1  / 

- 

h 

% 

*  I 


Children  study  the  orchestra  by  modeling  the  instruments  in  clay. 


Music  of  The  general  music  class  includes  these  living  phas 
Colonial  American  music.  To  sing  an  old  hymn  without  the  know 

America  and  appreciation  of  a  way  of  life  that  was  part  of  the 

makes  this  music  void  of  educational  values.  The  crew  < 
Pinta  chanted  the  old  Christian  hymn,  Te  Deum,  over  and  over  again 
land  was  sighted.  The  hymns  of  the  Pilgrims  were  "lined  out"  by  a  1 
who  sang  one  phrase  at  a  time  and  in  turn  this  phrase  was  repeated  I 
congregation.  To  sing  these  hymns  as  they  were  sung  by  the  Pilgrims  isi 
warding  experience  in  the  general  music  class.  The  slow  moving  mete' 
be  compared  with  the  meter  of  our  present  day  hymns.  Old  Hundred  as< 
by  the  Pilgrims,  can  be  compared  to  the  Doxology  (MAS,  p.  28)  as 
today.  The  ideas  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  modern  day  Americans  are  ref 
in  the  hymns.  Other  hymns  of  colonial  days  were:  York*  (original 
part  from  Bay  Psalm  Book,  SA#116) ;  Dundee  (NASB,  p.  38) ;  W1 
This  Man?*  (This  tune  is  used  by  Bach  in  St.  John's  Passion.  An 
arrangement  is  found  in  CA,  p.  75)    (For  other  hymns,  refer  to  va 
books  for  hymns  dated  in  the  17th  century.) 


Some  of  the  early  folk-songs  and  ballads  were:  The  Riddle  (FBJ|- 
25);  /  Am  a  Poor  Wavering  Stranger  (SA,  p.  8);  In  Good  Old  C'rf1 
Times  (MAS,  p.  29)  ;  O,  No  John  (NASB,  p.  38)  ;  Billy  Boy  (NASB,  p.  M 
Foggy,  Foggy,  Dew  (FBFS,  p.  32);  The  W  rag  gle-T  aggie  Gypsiei M 
(FBFS,  p.  70) ;  Lord  Lovell  (NASB,  p.  87)  ;  Barbara  Allen  (NASB,  pi| 

How  the  Indian  used  music  in  all  phases  of  his  life  is  a  resourceful  t|f| 
in  music.   The  singing  of  the  chants,  his  dancing,  and  the  making  j^l 


•Songs  with  asterisk  are  arranged  in  two  or  three  parts  and  are  suitable  for  concert, 
are  simple  four-part  arrangements. 
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ying  of  his  instruments  cannot  be  separated  from  the  study  of  his  music 
Utudy  of  the  melodic  line,  range,  rhythm,  tonality,  and  mode  can  con- 
i  >ute  to  the  understanding  of  both  the  notation  and  the  Indian  way  of  life, 
^se  observations  can  be  compared  with  other  music  of  Colonial  America. 

;fer  unit  2,  Haienonis,  MAS;  also  refer  to  Songs  and  Stories  of  the 
[erican  Indians,  Gale  and  Krones;  refer  to  chapter,  Music  in  the  Inte- 
ited  Program,  this  bulletin,  for  information  and  other  references.) 

The  songs  of  each  of  our  wars  have  been  typical  of  the  times 
l<|gs         in  which  they  were  written.  Some  of  the  songs  of  the  Revolution 
seem  rather  grim  to  us  to^ay,  but  they  were  truly  a  product  of 
"times."  Chester  (NASB,  p.  63)  was  the  Over  There  of  the  Revolution, 
soldiers  sang  this  song  more  than  any  other.  Yankee  Doodle  (MAS,  p. 
was  also  very  popular,  although  it  is  not  truly  an  American  song. 
lAe  of  the  Civil  War  songs  were  sad  and  reflected  human  unhappiness, 
|  reas  others  were  purely  spirited  morale  boosters  for  a  discouraged  army. 

he  First  World  War  gave  us  songs  with  a  dash  of  bravado.  The  Am- 
an  was  sure  of  himself.  This  War  was  a  war  that  was  "to  end  all  wars." 
U\  within  a  very  short  time  the  Second  World  War  became  a  reality. 
1  songs  composed  were  generally  more  serious  in  nature.  The  old 
rrado  became  a  serious  concern  for  America  and  a  way  of  life.  All  of 
hje  war  songs  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  Nation  in  times  of  emergency. 
!c|parison  of  the  form,  meter,  rhythmic  patterns,  tonality  and  text  can 
rj  meaning  to  music  notation. 

tme  other  Revolutionary  War  songs  are:  Hail  Columbia  (MAS,  p.  32), 
'okny  Has  Gone  for  a  Soldier  (FBFS,  p.  69;  also  Burl  Ives  Recordings) ; 
7j Boston  Tea  Tax  (Burl  Ives  Recordings,  EFF)  ;  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs 
Ejrl  Ives  Recordings)  ;  and  The  Battle  of  Saratoga  (Burl  Ives  Recordings, 
IF.  Co.) 

Ime  of  the  Civil  War  songs  are:  Dixie  (MAS,  p.  42);  When  Johnny 
loles  Marching  Home  (MAS,  p.  112)  ;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and 
m  Brown's  Body  (FBFS,  p.  12) ;  Drafted  into  the  Army  (MAS,  p.  14) ; 
?e\ing  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground  (NASB,  p.  109) ;  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp 
NJ.SB,  p.  108)  ;  and  The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom  (NASB,  p.  106). 

«e  First  World  War  songs  were  of  "popular"  type:  Over  There; 
^K-Katy;  Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here,  Boys?;  Oh,  How  I  Hate  to  Get 
Jw/i  the  Morning;  How  You  Gonna  Keep  'em  Down  on  the  Farm?; 
'o\bye  Broadway,  Hello  France;  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning;  There's 
I  mg,  Long  Trail,  and  others. 

'te  Second  World  War  songs  were  the  type  of  God  Bless  America;  We 
Hilt  Before,  We  Can  Do  It  Again;  The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover;  Waltzing 
lajtaa  (Australian)  ;  March  Lorraine  (Africa) ;  The  Whiffenpoof  Song 

Ejjland).   (These  songs  are  taken  from  sheet  music  publications.) 

*  I 

I  should  be  noted  that  our  songs  are  not  centered  around  America  and 
he  American  soldier  entirely,  but  that  the  wide  influences  of  the  world 
Plar  in  the  songs  that  the  soldier  sang. 
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Sea  chanties  "Music  while  you  work"  was  discovered  long  ago  1  m 

and  work  songs        men  first  saw  that  rhythm  and  unity  of  action  hlil 
perform  a  task  with  greater  swiftness  and  effici  id 
The  rhythms  of  the  chanty  expedited  work  on  the  sailing  ships — the  havi'fJ 
of  ropes,  the  turning  of  winches,  the  heaving  of  the  anchor.  The  raiii.d 
man  lifted  his  rails,  drove  his  spikes,  and  laid  his  ties  to  tunes  whose  r.M 
and  words  grew  out  of  the  work  itself.  The  cowboy  songs  served  the<cj|J 
poses  of  the  cowboy.   He  sang  to  calm  the  restless  "dogies";  he  sar  it 
"keep  himself  company"  on  the  lonely  prairie;  and  he  sang  with  the  "g$ 
around  a  campfire  at  night.    The  farmer  and  the  slave  soothed  1 
"aching  backs"  with  the  songs  they  knew.    A  Nation  was  built  inn 
manner — with  music!   To  separate  the  songs  from  their  rhythmic  seA 
(action)  is  to  lose  the  meaning  of  the  music  itself.    Creative  rhyjl 
should  be  worked  out  with  the  class,  in  small  groups,  or  in  "unisor 
these  songs. 

Some  of  these  chanties  and  work  songs  are:  The  Rio  Grande  (SA,  pi; 
Casey  Jones  (FBFS,  p.  142);  Haul  Away  Joe*  (SA,  p.  120);  Blou 
Man  Down"  (CA,  p.  121)  ;  Lowlands  Away*  (CA,  p.  123)  ;  Green  Gro%>\ 
Rushes  (SA#16)  ;  Night  Herding  Song  (MAS,  p.  83)  ;  Old  Chisholm  Th 
(Bk.  8,  p.  134);  Pick-A-Bale  of  Cotton  (FBAS,  p.  128);  The  I 
Weevil  (MAS,  p.  67)  ;  Whoopee  Ti  Yi  Yo,  Git  Along  Little  Dogies  (Nil 
p.  35);  Peanut  Pickin'  Song  (NASB,  p.  30);  The  Old  Ark  A-Mov 
Along*  (NASB,  p.  29)  ;  Cotton  Needs  A-Pickin'  (SA,  p.  28)  ;  John  Hi 
(FBFS,  p.  170);  Paddy  Works  on  the  Erie  (FBFS,  p.  150);  /  .1 
Wukkin'  on  de  Railroad  (FBFS,  p.  148). 

Music  for  The  young  people  of  Plymouth  and  some  of  the  Souti 
recreation  Colonies  were  not  without  entertainment.  Quilting  paw 
corn-huskings,  play-parties — all  made  use  of  the  old  s 1 
and  old  games  known  and  enjoyed  in  England.  This  recreational  music 
be  an  active  part  of  the  general  music  class.  To  do  these  simple  play-p  i 
songs  and  games  not  only  contributes  to  the  appreciation  and  knowled^  i 
an  era,  but  the  youth  of  today  can  make  this  music  a  healthy  part  of  his  i 
recreational  and  social  activities. 

The  music  that  inspired  the  folk  dance,  square  dance,  Virginia  < 
minuet,  waltz,  two-step,  etc.,  compared  with  the  bee-bop,  jitter-bug,  ru)  i 
and  mambo  of  today  is  a  vital  study  in  the  general  music  class.  This  n  i 
is  truly  a  part  of  our  musical  heritage.  The  exploration  and  compai  ^  j 
of  the  rhythms  underlying  these  dances  can  lead  to  the  understandin  1 
musical  notation  and  the  "pulse"  of  the  times.  The  simple  melody,  f  >l 
rhythm  and  harmony  of  the  old  dances  compared  with  fleeting  melody,  ] 
intricate  rhythm,  and  the  changing  harmony  of  the  music  of  today  pro\  <j 
an  exciting  study  and  has  extensive  musical  values. 

Some  of  the  play-party  songs  and  folk  dances  are:  Shuckin'  of  the  ( c| 
(SA#13)  ;  Sweetheart  Out  A-Hunting  (SA#6)  ;  Goin'  to  Boston  (SA#  ( 
Rosa-becka-lina  or  Lead  Her  Up  and  Down  (MAS,  p.  89)  ;  Shoo  Fly,  I  \ 
Bother  Me!  (MAS,  p.  56)  ;  Carrie  Will  You  Marry  Me?*  (CA,  p.  1 
(Refer  to  Publication  No.  279,  Physical  Education,  for  other  folk  dai  \ 
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are  dances  and  social  dances.)  The  general  music  class  is  the  best 
rce  for  the  modern  dances. 

African  A  great  philosophy  is  found  in  the  Negro  spirituals  and 
jence  folk  songs.  No  matter  what  were  the  troubles  of  the 

Negro,  his  song  usually  had  a  happy  ending.  Many  of 
1  e  songs,  even  the  spirituals,  were  sung  by  the  Negro  as  he  went  about  his 
<k  on  the  plantation.  The  Negro  lent  his  African  heritage  to  his  music, 
lthm  was  the  African's  method  of  communication,  whether  it  was  war, 
a  t,  marriage,  or  death.  When  he  came  to  America,  the  Negro  introduced 
ropation  to  American  music.  Jazz  was  born  out  of  this  rhythmic  idea. 
;  lay  be  said  the  "beat"  of  the  jungle  thus  found  its  way  into  American 
nic. 

agtime,  blues  and  jazz  followed  the  Negro  folk  song  and  spiritual.  These 
ms  are  definitely  of  Negro  origin.  The  Negro  influence  had  its  "sway" 
ipe  more  serious  music.  The  orchestras  of  Paul  Whiteman,  Ted  Lewis, 
p|  Guy  Lombardo  are  living  examples.  George  Gershwin  is  the  typical 
ntaoser  that  came  under  the  spell.  The  Negro  brought  to  America  many  of 
lemajor  characteristics  that  made  American  music. 

11 

t  |me  of  the  Negro  folk  songs  and  spirituals  are :  Goin'  Home  On  a 
lid'*;  Lord,  I  Want  To  Be  a  Christian*;  Listen  to  the  Lambs*  (SA,  pp. 
516,  27) ;  Dese  Bones*  (MAS,  p.  50)  ;  De  Creation  (MAS,  p.  60)  ;  Swing 
o|  Sweet  Chariot*  (MAS,  p.  62)  ;  Nobody  Knows  the  Trouble  I  See* 
R|S,  p.  63)  ;  Go  Down,  Moses*  (MAS,  p.  66)  ;  Little  David  Play  on  Your 
Tan*  (MAS,  p.  71). 

Ijme  other  types  of  music  of  Negro  origin  and  influence  are:  Alexander's 
'"Hme  Band  (Berlin)  ;  St.  Louis  Blues;  Memphis  Blues  (W.  C.  Handy)  ; 


t  Rhythm  (Gershwin)  ;  Star  Dust  (Carmichael)  ;  and  others.  (For  a 
h(jt  survey  on  the  history  of  jazz,  see  BFAS,  pp.  12-17.) 


ican  Stephen  Foster  provided  one  of  the  summits  of  American 
orj^osers  music.  Time  has  proved  the  worth  of  his  simple  songs  with 
ndheir  their  beautiful  melodies.  They  are  accepted  without  apology 
i«|c  or  reservation  today.  (Most  all  song  books  include  some  of 

! these  songs.  The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
lylvania,  provides  some  free  material  for  students  who  are  studying 
en  Foster.) 
vard  MacDowell  was  at  his  best  a  poet  of  nature.  He  caught  the 
5  of  the  forest,  the  fields,  and  the  ocean  in  his  music.  Indian  Suite  for 
stra  (Mercury  MB  40009)  and  Woodland  Sketches  (Decca  DL-4059) 
^representative  of  MacDowell's  music. 


on 


xc 


orge  Gershwin  represents  the  link  between  Tin  Pan  Alley  and  the 
rt  stage.  He  has  several  well  known  Broadway  successes.  Jazz  idiom 
plied  to  serious  music  in  Rhapsody  in  Blue  (Cap-303)  and  An  American 
iris  (Col  ML-4026).  His  jazz-opera  can  be  heard  in  Porgy  and  Bess, 
pts  (V  LM  1124). 
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Aaron  Copland  has  written  music  for  radio,  cinema,  and  theatre,  as  i 
as  large  concert  forms.  He  has  made  use  of  jazz  idioms  in  Billy  the  i 
(Col  ML2167) ;  Rodeo,  excerpts  (V  LM  32) ;  A  Lincoln  Portrait  (Col  I 
2042);  and  El  Salon  Mexico  (Col  M12203). 

Other  composers  associated  with  popular  music  are  Gould,  Berlin,  ( sj 
michael,  Friml,  Kern,  Porter,  Rodgers,  Hammerstein,  and  Romberg, 


Songbooks. 
Boni  and  Lloyd. 


Fireside  Book  of  Favorite  American  Songs.  1952.  Sim 
and  Schuster. 

Fireside  Book  of  Folk  Songs.  1947.  Simon  and  Schusi* 
Heller.  Choral  Adventures.  1951.  Hall  and  McCreary. 
Oberndorfers.  New  American  Song  Book.  Hall  and  McCreary. 
Wilson,  Leeder  and  Gee.  Music  Americans  Sing.  1949.  Silver. 
Zanzig.  Singing  America.  1941.  Birchard. 


Reading  References. 

Burk.  America's  Musical  Heritage.   1942.  Laidlaw. 
Handy.  A  Treasury  of  the  Blues.  1949.  Simon  and  Schuster. 
Howard.  Our  American  Music.  1946.  Crowell. 
Hunt  and  Wilson.  Sing  and  Dance.  1945.  Hall  and  McCreary. 
Kinscella.  History  Sings.  1948.  University. 

Spaeth.  A  History  of  Popular  Music  in  America.  1948.  Random  Hous 


Suggested  Recordings. 

Colonial       Dances  and  Religions,  Folk-Fp-252 

Music  of  the  Pilgrims,  L954,  Glick  and  Keefe,  1790  Broadway,  New  "X  > 
Songs  of  the  Colonies,  Ives,  Historical  America  In  Song,  Albun 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Songs  of  the  Revolution,  Ives,  Historical  America  in  Song,  Albun 

Encyclopedia  Britannica 

Sea  chanties  Songs  of  the  Sea,  Ives,  Historical  America  in  S<  i 
and  work  Album  4,  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

songs  Get  on  Board,  Folkways  FP  28 

Sea  Chanties,  Victor  LM  1168 

Americana,  Mercury  20008 

Anthology  of  American  Music-folk  Ballads,  Folkw  <•] 
FP  251 

Music  for  American  Old  Time  Dances,  Imperial  518 

recreation  Square  Dances,  Old  Fashioned  Dances,  Coral  56075 

(Shepherd) 

Old  Time  Barn  Dances,  Period  Recording  508 
Waltzes,  Kostelanetz,  Col  Ml  4546 
Fox  Trots,  Anthony,  Capital  L  258 
Mamba,  Campo,  Secco  2 
Samba,  Coleman,  Victor  LPM  3009 
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Rhumba,  Rhapsody,  Caney,  Decca  5072 
Tango,  Castilians,  Decca  5410 
Xavier  Cugat  Dance  Parade,  Col.  CL  6077 
History  of  Dances,  (Folk)    11  volumes 
Jazz  Classics,  Armstrong,  Brunswick  58004 
(Music  by  the  dance  orchestras  of  Whiteman,  Miller, 
Lombardo,  Brown,  Anthony,  Armstrong,  Lopez,  Dorseys, 
Goodman  provide  further  recording  resources.) 

i  Negro  Spirituals,  Anderson,  Victor  LM  110 

f  ence  Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot,  Robeson,  Columbia  ML  2038 

Spirituals,  Popular  Favorites,  Robeson,  Columbia,  ML 
4105 

Dry  Bones,  Delta  Rhythm  Boys,  Victor  LPM  3085 
Basie's  Best,  Basie,  Brunswick  58019 
Ink  Spots  Songs,  Ink  Spots,  Decca  5056 
Bye  Bye  Blues,  Paul,  Capital  H  346 
(Recordings  of  the  jazz  composers,  Berlin,  Carmichael, 
Gershwin,   Kern,   Porter,   Rodgers,   and   Anderson  are 
other  sources  of  the  Negro  influence.) 

ailing  Suggestions. 


m  Discuss  historical  implications  in  each  period  studied. 

skssion  Discuss  and  compare  the  social  customs  of  each  period 

with  the  customs  now. 
Discuss  the  musical  customs  of  each  period  with  the 

customs  now. 

Discuss  the  social  and  musical  progress  made  in  America 

during  each  period. 
How  does  music  reflect  this  progress? 
What  types  of  musical  entertainment  do  we  have  today 

that  they  did  not  have  in   Colonial  America  and 

other  periods  of  time? 
Discuss  how  the  Indian  used  music.  Was  music  more  an 

integrated  part  of  his  every  day  living  than  the  way 

we  use  music  today?  Why? 
What  valuable  lessons  about  people  do  we  learn  through 

the  study  of  the  Nation's  war  songs? 
How  valuable  were  the  sea  chanties  and  work  songs  in 

building  a  nation? 
How  would  working  to  music  fit  into  the  world  about  us 

today? 

Discuss  and  compare  the  Indian  and  Negro  music. 
Did  both  of  these  races  use  music  as  part  of  their  every 
day  living? 

Why  did  the  Negro  music  become  great?  Why  did  the 
Indian  music  become  almost  obscure? 
Discuss  the  origin  of  jazz  music.  Discuss  and  compare  the 
social  customs  during  the  time  of  jazz  music  with 
other  periods. 
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Group  Projects  Find  and  report  to  class  information  that  culminates  fci 
discussions.  (Some  general  sources  of  information^ 
hymn  books,  history  books,  other  library  souid 
standard  music  literature,  newspaper  clippings,  min| 
zines,  interviews  with  authorities  in  the  field.) 

How  many  business  firms,  restaurants,  hotels,  hospii  \ 
schools  and  other  concerns  use  music  as  people  wwj 
read,  dine,  etc?  What  kind  of  music  do  they  use' 

Teams  or  groups  demonstrate  or  teach  certain  of  j 
dances  for  and  to  the  class.  The  differences  in  tl  s 
dances  and  the  social  customs  back  of  them  are  i 
portant.  j 

Represent  the  rhythmic  styles  through  rhythm  instrunJ 
performances  of  such  music  as  the  Indian,  the  moc  i 
dances  and  compare  them. 

Use  instrumental  performances  when  possible  for  mi 
appropriate  for  such  ensembles.  Develop  a  prog  a 
as  a  total  culmination  of  the  unit. 

Theory  Comparison  of  form,  rhythmic  patterns  and  tonal  patte  r 

meter  and  tempo,  harmony,  mode  are  a  part  of 
study  in  all  sub-units.  Group  projects  may  be  a  s 
mester  assignment  in  one  of  these  sub-areas.  0<  i 
sional  reports  to  the  class  will  contribute  to  the  t  t 
understanding  of  the  music.  Social  implications  i 
reflected  in  these  findings.  Music  exists  only  beca  i 
of  social  values. 

UNIT  III.    POPULAR  MUSIC  AND  THE  CLASSICS 

Popular  music  is  so-called  because  it  is  quickly  and  easily  underst( 
Its  simple  tunes  and  foot-tapping  rhythms  appeal  to  the  fancy  of 
moment,  and  though  quickly  learned  may  be  as  quickly  forgotten. 

In  recent  years,  "tunesmiths"  have  been  searching  the  classics 
melodies  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  popular  style.  Many  of  their  ada{ 
tions  have  unwittingly  acquainted  the  public  with  some  of  the  great  c< 
positions  of  music  literature.  The  theme  from  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphi 
became  a  symbol  for  the  "V  for  Victory"  of  World  War  II,  and  caused  mi 
to  listen  to  the  entire  symphony  with  new  appreciation.  Many  of  Tel 
kovsky's  works  have  found  outstanding  success  as  popular  love  sor 
Even  such  masters  as  Mozart,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  have  found  r  r 
listeners  through  an  introduction  to  their  music  via  popular  avenues. 

The  following  are  combinations  of  popular  tunes  which  have  their  on  ' 
in  music  written  by  the  masters.  Through  a  study  of  both  the  popular  i 1 
legitimate  compositions,  students  will  become  acquainted  with  some  of 
great  music  of  the  ages  in  a  "painless"  fashion.  It  is  hoped  that  this  1 
will  result  in  the  following: 
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•  Greater  enjoyment  of  music  of  permanent  value. 

•  Study  of  music  in  relation  to  the  folkways  and  mores  of  the  era  in 
which  it  was  composed. 

•  Practice  in  reading  and  writing  musical  notation. 

•  Exploration  of  the  various  facets  of  copyright  laws,  including  the 
work  of  ASCAP. 

•  An  informal  study  of  jazz. 


1  pular  Song  Writers  Borrow  from  the  Classics. 
Lample  1. 

['m  Always  Chasing  Rainbows — McCarty  and  Carrol 
Record— Perry  Como    VEPB  3035  (45)  ;  VLPM  3035  (78) 

Fantasie  Impromptu  C#  Minor — Chopin 
Theme  for  I'm  Always  Chasing  Rainbows  is  almost  duplicated 

;   Record— VERA  194;  VLM  87 

I  ample  2. 

Till  the  End  of  Time— Kay  &  Mossman 
I  Record— Perry  Como    20-3299  (78)  ;   472887  (45) 
Polonaise  No.  6  in  Ab  op.  53 — Chopin 
Record— Vll-88  (78)  ;    VER  32  (45)  ;    VLM  87  (33) 


These  boys  play  excerpts  from  Haydn's  Toy  Symphony. 
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Example  3. 

Stranger  in  Paradise  from  Kismet — Wright-Forrest 
Record— Tony  Martin  V20-5535  (78)    V475535  (45) 

Song  of  Polovetski  Maidens  from  Prince  Igor — Borodin 
Record— V  10-4212  (78)    V  49-4212  (45) 

Example  4. 

Here — Cochran  &  Grant 

Record— Tony  Martin   V  20-5665  (78) ;  V  47-5665  (45) 
Caro  Nome — Rigoletto — Verdi 

Record— V  LM  1104 

Arrangers  for  Dance  Bands  Borrow  from  the  Classics. 

Example  1. 

Anvil  Chorus — Glenn  Miller  Orchestra 

Record— V47-0034 
Anvil  Chorus — II  Trovatore — Verdi 

Record— V  ERB  7045  (45) ;  V  LRM  7045  (33) 

Example  2. 
Going  Home 

Record:  Glenn  Miller    V  42-0108  (78) ;  V  EPBT  3025  (45) 
New  World  Symphony  #5— Dvorak  (2nd  Movement) 
Record:  V  LM  1778  (45) 

Example  3. 

Grieg  Piano  Concerto — Freddie  Martin 

Record  V  20-1775  (78)   V  47-3100  (45) 
Concerto  in  A  Minor  op.  16 — Grieg. 

Record— V  ERB  16  (45)  V  LM  1018  (33) 

Example  4. 

Song  of  India — Tommy  Dorsey. 

Record— V  25523  (78) ;  V  472876  (45) 
Song  of  India — Sadko — Rimsky-Korsakof . 

Record— V  4303  (78) ;  V  ERA  20  (45) 

Suggested  Class  Activities 

•  Collect  other  popular  and  classical  arrangements. 

•  Study  musical  forms,  such  as  symphony,  concerto.  Copy  music  theme; 
Study  ways  composers  and  arrangers  borrow,  augment,  invert  or  othei 
wise  change  music. 

•  Become  familiar  with  the  difference  between  the  work  of  composers  an 
arrangers. 

•  Give  class  an  opportunity  to  review  their  studies  of  earlier  grade; 
through  reference  to  Polonaise — Chopin.  Bk.  6. 
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'he  Masters  Borrow  from  Folk  Music. 
Ixample  1. 

Handel  used  the  Italian  folk  tune  "In  Bethlehem,"  Christmas,  Its  Carols, 
Customs  and  Legends,  p.  71,  Hall  &  McCreary  Co.,  as  his  theme  for  the 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  in  The  Messiah.  The  Italian  folk  song,  "When 
Christ  Was  Bom",  OSW,  Bk.  6,  was  used  as  an  idea  for  "He  Shall  Feed 
His  Flock"  from  The  Messiah. 

xample  2. 

Brahms  preserved  many  German  folk  melodies,  such  as  his  "Lullaby" — 
I  AS  Bk.  7. 

ixample  3. 

:  Humperdinck  used  German  folk  tunes  in  "Brother,  Come  and  Dance", 
|  OSW,  Bk.  5,  and  in  "Susie  Little  Susie",  NMH,  Bk.  3,  from  Hansel  and 
I  Gretel. 

xample  4. 

I  Tchaikovsky  used  "Song  of  the  Volga  Boatman,"  AS,  Bk.  8,  in  his 
;  "Andante  Cantabile" 
Record— LCT  1049 

xample  5. 

Kurt  Weil  used  "Down  in  the  Valley",  AS,  Bk.  7,  for  his  opera  "Down 
in  the  Valley." 

Record— V  LM  16.    (33  rpm) 

I 

Suggested  Class  Activities 

;  Perform  folk  songs  which  composers  have  used  in  symphonies,  etc. 

Discover  elaborate  arrangements  made  by  a  composer  from  a  simple 
folk  tune. 

Listen  to  and  play  the  accompaniments  with  which  Brahms  and  others 
used  to  enrich  the  folk  tunes. 

! Masters  Borrow  from  Each  Other, 
mple  1. 
illivan,  Sir  Arthur:  Pirates  of  Penzance,  chorus  "Come  Friends,  Who 
low  the  Sea"  was  taken  from  Verdi's  "Anvil  Chorus"  from  II  Trovatore; 
he  American  version  of  the  same  tune  is  "Hail,  Hail,  The  Gang's  All 
ere!" 
mple  2. 

Beethoven:   Opening  theme  from  the  Piano  Sonato  in  F  Minor,  No.  2 
Record— V   LM   1821   borrowed   "The   Manheim   Rocket"  (arpeggio 

notive)  from  the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  Minor  Symphony  which  originally 
came  from  the  Piano  Sonata  in  F  Minor  by  C.P.E.  Bach. 
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Suggested  Activities 

•  Discover  how  composers  borrow  from  each  other. 

•  Discover  words,  as  in  Sullivan's  chorus  which  admit  the  material  ww, 
borrowed  from  another  source. 

•  Discover  how  the  same  tonal  patterns  may  be  used  over  and  over  in  t 
style  of  several  composers,  as  is  done  by  Alec  Templeton  or  Victor  Bor£ 

Advertisers  Borrow  from  the  Masters  and  Folk  Sources  to  Create  Them 
Songs. 

Example  1. 

"On  the  Trail"  from  Grand  Canyon  Suite — Grofe,  Phillip  Morris  prograa 
Example  2. 

"2nd  Movement" — Tchaikovsky  6th  Symphony 

Example  3. 

"Valse  Triste" — Sibelius,  I  Love  a  Mystery 

Example  4. 

"John  Peel",  Pepsi  Cola  program 

Example  5. 

"Sweet  Betsy  from  Pike"  (Folk  song),  Pall  Mall  cigarette  program 
Example  6. 

"Allouette"  (Folk  song),  Alka-Seltzer  program 

Suggested  Activities 

•  Listen  for  familiar  tunes  in  radio  and  TV  advertisements. 

•  Write  "jingles"  for  ads. 

•  Listen  to  discover  importance  of  thematic  music  in  movies,  TV  and  rad  c 
stories.  Record:  Movie  Themes,  Rainbow  701;  Love  Themes  from  Moti(  i 
Pictures,  Decca  5413. 

•  Make  a  study  of  motives  used  in  Wagner's  operas  (The  Mentor,  Gird; 
1940.) 

•  Select  mood  music  or  music  for  conditioning  to  be  used  during  scho  1 
activities,  cafeteria,  etc. 

•  Arrange  background  music  for  poetry-drama,  in  language  arts  classes 
(All  records  used  are  RCA  Victor  unless  otherwise  indicated) 


Students  provide  accompaniment  for  classroom  singing. 


I  UNIT  IV.    EXTRA  MUSIC  EXPERIENCES  FOR  RICHER  LIVING 
(A  teacher  describes  her  procedures.) 

In  the  regular  school  program,  many  opportunities  are  open  for  the  stu- 
|nt  to  enjoy  and  use  music;  and  in  the  junior  high  school,  music  can  enrich 
s  total  life. 

A  teacher  describes  how  she  used  music  to  enrich  the  lives  of  her  students: 

"We  want  the  student  to  discern,  enjoy,  appreciate  and  assimilate  all 
J  at  he  sees,  hears  and  reads.  We  want  him  to  discover  the  world  outside 
|  the  classroom  and  the  many  stimulating  experiences  that  are  available 
I  him. 

"We  urge  the  students  to  bring  in  interesting  items  for  our  shelves  and 
Uletin  boards;  musical  current  events,  magazine  feature  stories,  cartoons, 
ndel  musical  instruments,  or  anything  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
ess. 

'We  listen,  look,  and  discuss  the  better  radio  and  television  programs. 
13  list  current  programs  and  special  features,  including  soloists  or  favorite 
sections  that  will  be  played. 

'We  guide  the  selection  of  books  and  records  for  our  music  library, 
ad  encourage  our  students  to  browse  through  its  offerings.    One  of  the 
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best  of  the  current  magazines  to  help  us  in  this  is  Keyboard  Jr.  It  f 
up-to-date  on  most  of  the  happenings  in  the  music  world,  including  rail 
and  television  programs,  concerts,  etc.  It  is  not  expensive  and  mil 
teachers  see  that  each  student  has  one. 

"We  work  actively  in  the  community  in  many  phases  of  music.  11 
attend  recitals  and  concerts,  including  record  concerts  at  the  local  libra  I 
if  facilities  are  available.  We  support  the  high  school  choral  and  insti  1 
mental  groups  and  attend  festivals  where  they  perform. 

"An  occasional  movie  will  have  sufficient  merit  musically  that  we  atte  i; 
as  a  group.  We  check  the  ratings  of  movies  through  the  church  magazimw 
that  may  run  them,  through  Parents'  Magazine,  through  the  local  papM 
which  runs  reviews  gleaned  from  many  sources  (such  as  the  Christie 
Science  Monitor,  usually  well-balanced  and  unprejudiced,  Variety,  Tiim 
Newsweek),  and  through  several  education  magazines." 

This  type  of  teaching  in  the  junior  high  school  may  increa  4 
the  teacher's  work,  but  if  well-handled  it  will  immeasurabjj 
increase  the  students'  enjoyment  and  participation  in  music,  ann 
may  actually  lessen  the  teacher's  responsibilities  as  the  studen  i 
take  the  initiative. 

UNIT  V.    MUSIC  AND  HISTORY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

North  Carolina  is  the  first  state  mentioned  in  John  Tasker  Howard 
Our  American  Music.  The  first  European  music  heard  on  the  coasts  >J 
North  America  north  of  Spanish  territory  "was  the  French  psalmody  suilj 
by  the  Huguenots  on  the  Carolina  Coast  in  1572,  before  their  brief  settW 
ment  was  wiped  out  by  the  Spaniards."  The  Indians  in  America  must  hatf 
had  music  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man,  however,  and  t  .<j 
Negro  slaves  who  were  brought  from  Africa  to  North  America  in  16  ij 
must  have  used  music  for  an  outlet  for  their  emotions;  but  these  t\  <j 
groups  will  be  considered  later. 

The  next  records  of  music  in  America  are  in  connection  with  the  P'lj 
grims  at  Plymouth.  The  South  seemed  to  be  predominantly  religioi* 
Even  though  there  is  no  mention  of  music,  North  Carolina  can  boast  of  t  < 
first  Protestant  religious  service  in  the  New  World.  This  was  on  Sunda  H 
August  13,  1587,  at  Manteo. 

The  story  of  this  group  is  superbly  illustrated  by  North  Carolina's  Pa  i 
Green  in  his  drama  "The  Lost  Colony"  which  has  been  performed  throuj  t 
the  summer  months  at  Manteo  since  1937.  Green  selected  music  from  16  t 
century  English  folk  songs,  ballads,  carols,  hymns  and  dances.  Speci  J 
effects  and  dances  were  composed  by  another  North  Carolinian,  Lam;  ij 
Stringfield.  Adeline  McCall  of  Chapel  Hill  also  helped  with  the  music  j 
arrangements.  Some  of  the  tunes  used  in  the  drama  are  "Green  Sleeves  1 
"Good  Ale",  "The  Mermaid",  and  "Agincourt".  All  of  the  music  can  *j 
found  in  The  Lost  Colony  Song  Book  published  by  Carl  Fischer,  N.  Y. 
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During  the  1700's  there  were  two  outstanding  groups  in  the  State, 
fye  large  landowners  with  white  or  Negro  servants,  known  as  planters, 
!nd  the  small  landowner  who  worked  the  land  himself.  In  this  period  were 
le  big  plantation  houses  with  their  beautiful  furniture,  china,  silver  and 
3oms  lighted  and  warmed  by  huge  fireplaces.  The  men  wore  powdered 
jigs  with  long  hair,  bright  colored  coats,  tight  fitting  trousers,  long 
(;ockings,  and  shoes  with  silver  buckles.  The  women  and  daughters  dressed 
aborately  in  silks  and  satin  with  hoops  in  the  skirts,  big  hats  with 
leathers  and  plumes,  and  decorated  with  rings,  bracelets,  and  other 
rnaments.  These  elegantly  dressed  colonists  were  the  people  who  danced 
he  stately  minuet  and  the  Virginia  Reel,  while  the  Negro  slaves  furnished 
lusic  on  the  fiddle.  Accordingly,  the  Negroes  must  have  contributed  their 
jiare  of  music  (folk  song  and  spiritual)  to  the  world  of  the  white  master. 

j  Since  folk  and  Negro  music  will  be  considered  later,  mention  will  now  be 
;ade  of  some  of  the  hymn  tunes  that  were  used  by  the  colonists.  There 
jems  to  have  been  no  hymn  writing  in  this  State,  but  in  South  Carolina 
ks  published  Charles  Wesley's  "Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul",  and  Isaac 

t'atts  in  New  England  wrote  the  popular  hymn  "O  God,  Our  Help  in 
?es  Past."  Other  hymns  that  may  have  been  popular  in  North  Carolina 
d  in  other  states  are: 

;  How  Tedious  and  Tasteless  the  Hours 

How  Firm  a  Foundation 

j"01d  Hundredth,"  the  Doxology 

A  Mighty  Fortress 

When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous  Cross 

iln  the  meantime  the  Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  in  and  around  Pennsyl- 
^nia  began  moving  southward  into  Piedmont  North  Carolina  in  search 
I  cheaper  land.  The  Germans  included  Lutherans,  Moravians  and  members 
I  the  Reformed  Church.  These  people  were  interested  in  education  and 
iligion,  whereas  the  eastern  settlers  formed  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  the 
Sate.  These  settlers  of  the  Piedmont  were  further  advanced  in  music  and 
eucation  than  were  the  coast  dwellers.  Poor  transportation  kept  the  two 
Ktions  apart — not  only  regionally  but  in  tastes  and  customs.  Jealousy 
(yeloped  because  the  East  always  had  a  majority  in  the  legislature, 
ijssing  laws  which  favored  the  Eastern  section.  There  was  quarreling 
ir  many  years,  slowing  the  progress  of  the  colony.  After  the  French  and 
I'dian  Wars,  England  began  forcing  more  and  stricter  laws  on  its  colony, 
le  people  in  North  Carolina  and  the  other  colonies  became  more  united 
1  action  against  the  Mother  Country  and  soon  came  the  Revolution. 

Just  before  the  Revolution  people  in  the  West  were  thinking  of  advancing 
frther  west.  This  story  is  dramatized  in  Kermit  Hunter's  "Horn  in  the 
%st"  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  1952  at  Boone,  North  Carolina, 
le  choreographer  was  Harry  Coble  and  the  music  was  composed  and 
a|ranged  by  Tom  Nichols,  both  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  play  the  main 
ckracter  has  a  favorite  song  called  "Black  is  the  Color  of  My  True  Lore's 
l|ir."  Blending  with  this  tune  are  other  folk  songs,  dances,  ballads  and 
Mian  music. 
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There  was  still  no  music  coming  from  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  vm 
so  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  songs  of  other  states  were  adopted  by  <  I 
soldiers  and  their  families  at  home.  Some  of  these  were  parodies  of  « • 
English  tunes:  "Yankee  Doodle/'  "The  Liberty  Song"  by  John  Dickinal 
"Chester"  by  William  Billings.  These  songs  were  on  everyone's  lips. 

A  revival  swept  through  the  south  in  the  early  1800's  when  mjij 
"Halleluia"  songs  and  spirituals  were  born.  One  of  the  most  primitive  i  r> 
most  popular  of  the  revival  spirituals  was  "Old  Ship  of  Zion,"  writ  i 
by  Reverend  Samuel  Houser  of  North  Carolina. 

During  the  war  of  1812  came  our  national  Anthem,  "The  Star  Spangitl 
Banner"  by  Francis  Scott  Key,  "Hail  Columbia",  and  "Ye  Parliament  it  j; 
England."  "Believe  Me  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms",  i rl| 
"Wearing  of  the  Green"  were  two  popular  Irish  songs  of  this  period. 

Still  another  outdoor  pageant  of  which  North  Carolina  can  be  prill 
is  also  a  product  of  Kermit  Hunter.  His  "Unto  These  Hills",  present 
each  summer  in  Mountainside  Theater  at  Cherokee  Reservation,  tells  l{ 
the  triumphs  and  tragedy  of  a  once  proud  Cherokee  Indian.  The  compo^ 
is  not  a  North  Carolinian  but  is  a  real  Cherokee  from  Oklahoma — J;  d 
Frederick  Kilpatrick.  The  drama  is  sponsored  by  a  non-profit  organizat  c| 
chartered  by  the  State. 

After  the  Revolution  the  new  country  progressed  by  leaps  and  boun  li 
Opera  houses  were  opened  and  musical  societies  were  formed.  But  No  tj 
Carolina  was  still  in  the  background.  Publishing  houses  in  the  Soi ;tj 
could  not  compete  with  those  in  the  North,  so  they  had  to  close.  Peo  >/ 
were  singing  the  folk  songs  from  the  homeland.  Where  dancing  v  a 
frowned  upon,  singing  games  such  as  "Skip  to  My  Lou"  and  "Pop!  G(fl 
the  Weasel",  were  played  without  accompaniment.  The  Scotch-Irish  in  fa 
South  went  west  as  did  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Negro  Minstr  il 
became  popular  with  Dan  Emmett,  the  composer  and  author  of  "Dixi  'j 
and  others.  "Bound  for  the  Promised  Land"  shows  the  optimism  of  '  ij 
pioneers,  and  Stephen  Foster's  songs  expressed  the  sentiment  of  1  i 
Nation. 

North  Carolina  was  becoming  education  conscious.  The  University  A 
North  Carolina  was  established  in  1793  at  Chapel  Hill  as  a  training  sch  <| 
for  State  teachers.  The  capitol  of  the  State  was  moved  from  New  B« ' 
to  Raleigh.  The  State,  however,  made  progress  slowly.  Trade  was  po  ii 
population  dropped  off,  and  there  was  little  opportunity  for  educati«  r 
The  old  jealousies  between  the  East  and  West  were  still  alive. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  trade  broke  off  with  the  North.  I  i 
mediately  the  Southern  publishing  companies  jumped  at  the  chance  > 
business.  Of  all  the  songs  published,  there  is  mention  of  only  one  publish  N 
in  North  Carolina.  This  was  entitled  "Rifle  Guards  Quickstep"  by  T.  -\ 
Whitaker  and  dedicated  to  the  Wilmington  Rifle  Guards.  Goldsbo  d 
Raleigh,  Charlotte,  and  Wilmington  were  listed  as  having  dealers  in  sh»  \ 
music. 
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Harry  B.  Macarthy,  Irishman,  was  well  known  as  a  Confederate  poet, 
e  traveled  throughout  the  South  giving  concerts.  His  most  famous  poem, 
The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag",  was  the  national  anthem  of  the  Confederates 
jring  the  war.  Macarthy  also  wrote  "Maryland,  My  Maryland." 

"God  Save  the  South"  by  Maryland's  George  H.  Miles,  with  music 
jmilar  to  "God  Save  the  King"  was  the  best  attempt  toward  a  national 
pin  and  should  be  remembered  both  for  its  poetry  and  for  its  distin- 
(lished  musical  setting.  John  Hill  Hewitt  was  the  head  of  the  "Stars  and 
jars".  He  not  only  was  a  song  writer  but  a  composer,  dramatist,  poet, 
storian  and  publisher,  his  greatest  success  being  with  the  theater.  There 
no  mention  of  his  performances  in  North  Carolina,  but  they  were  given 
gularly  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

According  to  Dr.  Bill  Irvin  Wiley  in  his  "The  Life  of  Johnny  Reb"  the 
rllowing  songs  were  the  most  popular  with  the  Confederate  Soldiers: 

Home  Sweet  Home,  Lorene,  Annie  of  the  Vale,  Sweet  Evelina,  Lilly  Dale, 
'jie  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  Bell  Brandon,  Her  Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me 
I  ill,  Listen  to  the  Mockingbird,  Just  Before  the  Battle  Mother,  Dixie, 
'tie  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,  and  Maryland,  My  Maryland. 

The  years  following  the  Civil  War  until  1900  were  years  of  progress 
i  all  phases  of  living  except  music.  Music  was  taught  in  the  public  schools 
h Boston  in  1838,  and  by  1900  orchestras  were  developing  in  the  Midwest; 
Bt  in  North  Carolina  no  music  teachers  were  available  when  there  were 
Ecempts  to  introduce  music  into  the  school  systems.  Boys  were  ashamed 
t<be  seen  with  band  instruments.  By  1912  a  certain  amount  of  music  was 
gren  the  grade  teachers  studying  at  North  Carolina  College  for  Women 
■  Greensboro,  but  this  was  not  required  by  school  authorities.  In  the 
^rth  music  was  required  in  every  grade  in  the  school  system. 

to  awaken  the  music  interest  of  the  people  and  schools  of  North  Carolina, 
I.  Wade  Brown — then  head  of  the  music  department  at  Woman's  College — 
■1919  launched  the  idea  of  a  contest  for  the  students  in  high  school  who 
s  died  piano.  Letters  were  sent  to  principals  and  piano  teachers  inviting 
tlm  to  send  a  pianist  to  represent  their  school.  The  first  State  contest 
us  held  on  May  7,  1920  at  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women.  There 
wre  thirteen  participants. 

^rom  this  small  beginning  the  contest  grew,  until  today  there  are  few 
stools  in  North  Carolina  which  have  not  gained  stimulus  through  the 
eforts  of  Dr.  Brown  and  his  followers. 

n  1950  a  State  Supervisor  of  Music  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
Dbartment  of  Public  Instruction.  In  1953  the  Legislature  voted  to  add 
si- consultants  to  the  staff  in  an  effort  to  speed  the  in-service  training  pro- 
gj.m  of  teachers  in  the  music  area.  At  present  music  is  being  taught  in 
e^y  school  in  North  Carolina,  as  an  indispensable  part  of  the  curriculum, 
erfiching  the  lives  of  all  children. 
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UNIT  VI.    FOLK  MUSIC  OF  THE  SOUTH 

Indian  music  has  made  a  lasting-  impression  on  our  musical  herita;'^ 
The  Indians  had  a  song  for  every  occasion  and  insisted  upon  singing  J 
only  at  the  appropriate  time.  Their  scale  is  similar  to  the  black  keys 
the  piano  and  they  sing  with  a  vibrato  that  makes  the  tone  sound  off  h 
Each  tribe  had  its  own  songs  and  their  own  types  of  songs.  The  instrumei : 
common  to  all  tribes  of  North  America  were  flutes,  whistles,  drums  at 
rattles.  Indian  melodies  have  been  a  valuable  source  for  modern  compose  s; 

According  to  John  Tasker  Howard,  the  songs  of  the  Negroes  in  Amerirj 
"form  one  of  the  choicest  groups  of  folk  songs  found  in  this  countrn.j 
Negro  music  has  made  a  lasting  impression  on  American  life;  it  had  [J 
influence  on  the  minstrel  songs,  ragtime  and  popular  music  through  t  J 
blues  and  jazz.  The  spirituals  of  the  Negro  slaves  are  now  perform^ 
in  concert  halls  and  are  graciously  received.  Negro  singing  was  introduce 
to  other  sections  of  America  when  a  group  from  Nashville,  Tenness  j| 
went  on  a  tour  of  the  country  in  1871.  From  that  time  on  these  traveli  J 
groups  were  popular,  and  Negro  music  has  been  the  basis  of  many  com 
positions. 

In  a  study  of  North  Carolina  folk  music,  it  is  best  to  include  the  am 
covering*  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Virginia.  This  Appalachian  Mounts  1 
area  furnishes  good  examples  of  the  preservation  of  folk  melodies  resulti  ( 
from  the  isolation  of  the  people  due  to  a  lack  of  roads  and  transportatk  l 
The  origin  of  many  of  the  songs  goes  back  to  English  ballads,  as  is  not 
in  Cecil  Sharp's  English  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Appalachian^ 
Among  them  are  "Barbara  Allen,"  "The  Maid  Freed  from  the  Gallowrtj 
"Lord  Randal"  and  others.  Unlike  the  Indians,  these  mountaineers  mignf 
vary  a  song  every  time  it  is  sung.  The  dulcimer  was  used  for  accompaii, 
ment. 

Dorothy  Scarborough  stayed  among  these  people  reproducing  their  sond 
by  means  of  a  typewriter  and  dictaphone.   While  in  North  Carolina  s 
resided  in  Asheville  where  she  worked  with  Lamar  Lunsford — the  Nor  \\ 
Carolinian  who  was  bringing  the  native  folk  arts  to  the  foreground  throu; 
a  highly  successful  festival  of  singing  and  square  dancing  each  yeJ  r 
Another  similar  festival  is  held  annually  at  the  University  of  North  Cai 
lina.  Lamar  Stringfield  was  the  first  promoter  of  such  a  program. 

Stringfield  and  Lunsford  have  made  a  collection  of  folk  songs  entitl  Oj 
SO  and  1  Folk  Songs  from  the  Southern  Mountains,  Carl  Fischer,  In  ■ 
N,  Y.  Another  book  including  twelve  ballads  from  this  area,  i(Songs  of  t  f| 
Hill  Folk"  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  completed  by  John  Jac 
Niles.  All  of  the  songs  collected  by  Dorothy  Scarborough  are  in  A  So", 
Catcher  in  Southern  Mountains  published  by  the  Columbia  Universi 
Press.  This  book  would  be  a  great  help  in  teaching  these  folk  songs,  for 
includes  stories  as  well  as  the  melodies  of  the  songs. 
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SOCIAL  INSTRUMENTS  IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROGRAM 

The  use  of  the  social  instruments  at  the  junior  high  scfcffl 
level  presents  a  challenge  and  genuine  enjoyment  to  the  stuck  I 
Social  instruments  might  be  used  to  supplement  singhij 
reading,  rhythmic  and  other  performance  activities  in  and  1 
of  the  General  Music  Class. 

Uses  of  Many  students  have  shown  new  enthusiasm  1 1 

social  class  participation  after  having  played  an  am 

instruments  harp  or  tonette;  therefore,  the  use  of  tM 
instruments  should  not  be  limited  to  the  mm 
room.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  in  homero: 
activities,  class  meetings,  devotionals,  rainy  day  lunch  perio 
and  school  programs.  Opportunity  should  be  given  for  i 
dividuals  to  practice  before  and  after  school  hours.  In  sci 
cases  the  student  might  be  allowed  to  practice  the  instrumen  ™ 
home.  For  further  information  concerning  social  instrume  t;|, 
refer  to  the  chapter  "Social  Instruments"  in  this  bulletin. 


! 


Good  singing  experiences  may  be  shared  wiJli  civic  organizations. 

VOCAL  MUSIC  IN  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

^ministration  The  Department  of  Superintendents  of  the 
o) vocal  music  National   Education  Association  recom- 

mends the  inclusion  of  music  in  the  cur- 
r|ulum  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  subjects.  An  adequate 
p'bgram  of  high  school  music  should  include  credit  equivalent 
tthat  given  other  basic  subjects. 

Cedit       Vocal  classes  meeting  five  periods  per  week  should 
receive  one-half  unit  credit  per  year.  Classes  meeting 
o  or  three  periods  per  week  should  receive  one-fourth  unit 
dit.  All  credit  for  music  classes  is  on  a  laboratory  basis  (one- 
f  unit  for  five  meetings  per  week).  It  is  recommended  that 
ajnaximum  of  two  units  of  credit  be  given  toward  the  grad- 
uiion  requirement.  Any  credit  earned  beyond  two  units  would 
b<added  beyond  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

Gieral  Assembly  Singing. 

or  many  students,  music  in  the  assembly  program  will  be 
tHr  only  contact  with  music  during  their  high  school  days. 
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Assembly  music  should  not  be  limited  to  occasional  chap 
hymns,  for  music  has  a  much  more  important  contribution 
make.   Not  only  should  there  be  some  good  music  in  evei 
assembly,  but  several  programs  each  year  should  be  devot 
exclusively  to  music. 

To  be  effective,  assembly  singing  must  be  very  much  alii 
and  music  provide  a  joyful  experience  for  the  students.  Eo 
thusiasm  must  prevail  during  the  general  group  singing. 

Unison  songs  A  good  beginning  for  group  singing  is  throuli 
use  of  familiar  unison  songs.  Many  director 
in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  perfect  harmony,  are  prone  to  owf 
look  the  beauty  and  power  of  unison  singing.  Since  there  a| 
no  complicated  separate  parts  to  worry  him,  it  is  probably  ti 
only  singing  in  which  the  musically  untrained  student  co  d 
pletely  loses  himself  in  his  feeling  for  only  the  song  itself.  Ahkj 
for  the  unsure,  adolescent  voice,  it  is  good  to  have  him  mat;j 
tones  with  and  feel  the  support  of  all  other  voices.  Sometimni 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  ranges  of  both  girls'  and  bo;  i 
voices,  it  may  be  necessary  to  transpose  a  song  a  few  tones  up  | 
down  from  the  original  key. 

.  i 

Barbershop  The  simple  old  "barber  shop"  method,  usi-ii 
harmony  familiar  tunes,  provides  quite  satisfying  gro  ij 

harmony  with  a  minimum  of  training,  tale ij 
and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  is  almost  j 
guaranteed,  immediate  success  if  the  director  uses  a  reasonal  j 
approach.  Perhaps  the  easiest  beginning  would  be  with  a  roui  i 
It  is  easy  to  work  out  a  chant-type  harmony  based  on  only  to  H 
chords  for  one  or  more  harmony  parts.  For  example,  in  ii 
song,  "Row,  Row,  Row  Your  Boat",  the  harmony  may  ij 
chanted  throughout  in  the  following  manner : 


so 

so 

so 

mi 

fa 

mi 

do 

do 

so 

After  the  pitches  have  been  established,  the  words  "row,  rc  fj 
row"  may  be  substituted  for  the  syllables.  The  director  m 
assign  to  any  section  in  the  auditorium  (whether  boys  or  gi  j 
or  both)  any  one  of  these  parts  regardless  of  voice  types.  I 
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m  give  them  added  security  in  their  new  part  by  moving  his 
and  up  or  down  in  the  direction  in  which  the  voice  moves, 
hese  same  notes  may  be  used  for  many  songs  other  than 
mnds,  but  in  most  of  these  it  is  necessary  to  listen  for  chord 
aanges.  For  example,  the  song  "Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All 
ere",  may  be  harmonized  in  the  following  manner: 


*>> 

F 

*\ 

( 

r 

1  r,  n jJ 

r 

L^J  1 

— e  

ome  other  songs  require  three  chords  for  harmonization, 
id  the  bass  sings  "fa"  in  addition  to  "do"  and  "so".  (Refer  to 
"farber  Shop  Harmonies"  bulletin  published  by  State  Depart- 
nt  of  Public  Instruction.) 

ter  easy  There  are  many  other  types  of  simple  harmony 
•iriony  which  can  be  used,  such  as  descants,  rounds, 

and  thirds.  In  some  songs,  phrase  or  one- word 
cimts  throughout  the  song  are  possible. 


t-singing  Good  part-singing  by  notes  should  also  be  in- 
w;h  chorus  eluded  if  possible.  One  way  to  make  part- 
singing  effective  is  to  seat  the  students  by 
v«;ce  parts.  If  a  student  does  not  know  which  voice  part  he 
cii  sing,  a  one-minute  private  test  will  give  enough  information 
tcassign  him  a  part  for  assembly  singing.  Teachers  should  also 
btjassigned  parts  and  participate  in  the  singing.  Members  of 
tl  glee  clubs  and  choir  should  be  assigned  seats  where  their 
tiining  can  be  used  to  strengthen  the  singing  of  the  student 
bdy. 
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Materials       The  success  of  assembly  singing  depends  in  m\ 
upon  the  type  of  material  available  for  the  teac  I 
to  use.  Some  books  should  contain  a  variety  of  song  mater  i . 
Books  should  be  attractive  and  durable,  and  not  the  "left-ov:1 
books  which  are  not  usable  elsewhere.  Song  slides  which  c 
tain  both  words  and  music  are  valuable,  as  is  the  use  of  | 
opaque  projector.  Remember,  however,  that  a  darkened  ai 
torium  will  create  problems  for  the  song  leader.    (See  bib  i 
graphy  for  materials.) 

The  use  of  a  cumulative  repertory  of  memorized  songs,  whhl 
was  begun  in  the  grade  school  and  has  continued  through  if 
the  general  music  classes,  will  provide  a  rich  background^ 
material  for  use  in  the  assembly  program. 

Student  assistance  To  increase  interest  in  group  singii 
in  planning  in-  one  director  allowed  each  class  to  cho  | 

creases  interest  the  songs  for  one  period.   To  her  sJ 

prise,  it  accomplished,  besides  the  <  |- 
ginal  purpose,  several  other  important  goals  as  well.  It  definil 
increased  the  repertory  of  the  group,  and  added  more  varir|| 
than  was  formerly  the  case  with  the  selection  being  made  4 1 
one  person.  In  choosing  their  songs,  the  classes  had  practi  :| 
certain  of  them  with  student  directors.  Sometimes,  for  the  gro 1 
singing  in  the  auditorium,  these  students  would  offer  their  se&\ 
ices  as  director  so  that  the  regular  director  might  accompu! 
the  singing  on  the  piano.  The  students  then  felt  a  definite  1 1 
sponsibility  for  the  success  of  the  "sing",  since  they  had  becc(|i 
co-directors  and  co-sponsors  with  the  teachers. 

Inspirational  The  most  important  factors  to  insure  g4 
leadership  participation   and   performance  are  a  w  i| 

planned  program  and  an  inspired  leader.  W]  i 
these  two  factors  are  present,  the  music  assembly  will  have  1 2 
educational  value  and  will  be  a  rewarding  experience  to  all  \  1 
participate.  Without  them,  the  assembly  may  be  a  failure. 

General  Choral  Groups. 

Purpose       These  groups  should  be  open  to  any  student  v  I 
can  carry  a  tune  with  others.  The  music  educat<  ij 
mission  is  to  lead  as  large  a  number  of  boys  and  girls  as  possi : 
into  the  joy  of  singing  good  choral  literature.   The  prim 
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mction  of  the  general  chorus  is  not  to  train  singers  for  the 
ore  selective  groups.  The  general  chorus  provides  a  place  for 
1,  and  should  offer  a  program  which  will  stand  on  its  own 
erit.  If  only  one  choral  organization  is  to  be  scheduled,  the 
Sneral  chorus  should  be  the  first  offering. 

irt-singing  Unison  singing  is  valuable,  but  a  major  portion 
of  the  time  of  the  group  should  be  devoted  to 
rt-singing.  Two — (SA)  and  three-part  (SSA)  songs  should 
used  for  the  girls  and  three— (TBB)  and  four-part  (TTBB) 
igs  for  the  boys,  if  they  are  divided  into  separate  choruses, 
the  case  of  mixed  choruses,  the  use  of  three — (SAB)  to 
ht-part  (SSAATTBB)  songs  will  depend  upon  the  ability 
experience  of  the  group. 

ce  testing  Each  boy's  voice  must  be  carefully  watched 
and  tested  often  enough  to  make  sure  that  he 
singing  the  part  that  is  best  for  the  development  of  his  voice, 
rueful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  boy  whose  voice  is 
jitjl  changing.  It  is  probably  safer  to  place  him  on  the  tenor 
pit,  where  he  is  less  likely  to  mistreat  his  voice  than  assigned 
c|iialto  part.  It  may  be  necessary  to  re-write  voice  parts  for  a 
5?ef  voices  with  limited  range.  Once  or  twice  each  year  is  suf- 
[MT<nt  for  testing  girls'  voices. 

JUHenge  Voices   should   be   classified   carefully.  Ap 

tpents  propriate  part  music  of  suitable  range  and 

difficulty  should  be  selected.  Do  not  under- 
state the  ability  of  the  chorus!  Young  people  like  a  real 
hjlenge.  The  singing  of  music  that  is  too  easy  and  trivial  in 
o |ent  becomes  a  chore,  and  interest  soon  wanes. 

ce  of  Probably  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  suc- 


torial cess  of  musical  organizations  is  in  the  choice 

of  material.  In  the  study  of  music,  the  music 
-s'jf  is  a  great  educator.  Good  vocal  music  must  be  worthy 
o1|  musically  and  poetically,  with  the  music  and  the  words 
'ejed  into  an  artistic  whole. 
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Specific  points  A  study  of  worthwhile  music  literature,  with 
of  study  emphasis  on  good  tone  quality,  true  intona- 

tion, clear  enunciation,  correct  pronunciation, 
and  clearly  denned  accent,  rhythm,  and  phrasing  is  essential  to 
the  development  of  musicianship. 

In  each  rehearsal  of  the  choral  group  let  everyone  have  at 
least  one  satisfying  musical  experience.  It  is  through  the  sheer 
joy  of  singing  a  beautiful  piece  of  music  that  a  genuine  ap- 
preciation of  and  love  for  good  music  will  develop. 

Selective  Choral  Groups. 

Selection  of  Membership  in  selective  choral  groups  is  by 
singers  election  on  the  part  of  the  student  and  selection 

by  the  teacher,  based  on  an  audition  or  "try- 
out".  These  groups  provide  special  musical  opportunities  for 
talented  students.  The  director  must  have  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing the  group  of  voices  which  gives  promise  of  forming  a  group 
that  will  do  thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful  singing. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  following  qualities  when 
members  are  chosen  for  the  selective  groups : 

•  Ability  to  sing  an  easy  song  rhythmically  and  expressively, 
with  a  pleasing  quality  of  voice. 

•  Range  and  blending  quality  of  the  voice. 

•  Ability  to  carry  a  voice  part  independently,  while  other 
parts  are  being  sung. 

•  Ability  to  read  music  of  moderate  difficulty,  employing  | 
diatonic  progressions. 

•  Attitude  of  the  student  regarding  school  activities  in  gen- 
eral. 

A  more  serious  type  of  student  is  needed  for  the  selective 
groups — one  with  integrity  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In 
choosing  between  character  and  an  exceptional  voice  for  a 
selected  group,  choose  character.  Since  the  right  mental  attitude 
is  so  important,  mental  stability  is  more  important  than  vocal 
ability. 
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Placement  of  No  student  should  be  kept  on  a  part  unsuited  to 
voices  his  voice  simply  because  he  can  sing  it  and  his 

voice  is  needed  to  improve  the  balance  of  parts. 
The  aim  of  choral  organizations  should  be  to  protect  and  to 
develop  correctly  the  voices  of  the  students,  even  if  it  means 
sometimes  sacrificing  the  balance  of  the  ensemble.  Students 
should  understand  from  the  beginning  the  basis  for  classification 
of  voices  and  should  learn  to  listen  for  voice  quality  as  well  as 
range. 

Glee  clubs  Glee  clubs  can  afford  a  different  type  of  ex- 
perience from  the  general  chorus.  Whenever 
possible,  the  groups  should  be  organized  separately  as  a  Boys' 
or  a  Girls'  Glee  Club.  There  is  an  abundance  of  material  for  both 
organizations,  ranging  from  songs  of  merriment,  songs  with 
"barber-shop"  harmonies,  to  the  beautiful  songs  of  Brahms  for 
ladies'  voices  and  Schubert  for  mens'  voices. 


Good  musical  performance  is  worth  advertising. 
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The  a  cappella  The  a  cappella  choir,  in  its  original  meaning, 
choir  refers  to  singing  which  is  done  unaccompa- 

nied. However,  as  generally  used  now,  it  sig- 
nifies a  choir  of  mixed  voices  which  does  some  singing  witr 
accompaniment,  but  most  of  its  singing  without  accompaniment 
A  true  accompaniment  adds  color,  harmonic  interest,  range  anci 
dynamic  power  to  a  vocal  composition.  An  accompaniment  whicr 
merely  duplicates  the  voice  parts  does  not  enhance  a  vocal  per 
formance. 

Unaccompanied  singing  approaches  a  pure  means  for  voca;i 
expression.  It  requires  careful  and  complete  use  of  the  voices 
because  the  voice  alone  must  carry  the  burden  of  expression 
It  requires  more  careful  listening  on  the  part  of  the  singer 
The  a  cappella  choir  can  draw  upon  a  wealth  of  beautiful  musi  i 
especially  suited  to  its  needs.  A  large  percentage  of  this  musi;i 
comes  from  the  literature  of  the  church.  Singing  in  such  a  choiii 
often  yields  high  moments  of  spiritual  response  which  are  abov 
and  beyond  anything  else  in  a  child's  experience. 

In  rehearsing  the  a  cappella  choir,  perfect  intonation  mus; 
be  the  goal,  but  do  not  make  that  an  end  in  itself.  The  importaB! 
thing  is  for  the  various  voice  parts  to  be  in  tune  with  one  an- 
other. Flatting  can  often  be  avoided  by  raising  the  pitch  a  hal: 
tone.  The  same  number  should  be  rehearsed  in  different  keyi, 
and  the  key  which  best  suits  the  choir  as  a  whole  should  I 
chosen  for  performance. 

Small  vocal  Boys'  quartet  or  octet,  girls'  trio  or  sexte< 
ensembles  mixed  quartet,  and  madrigal  groups  may  I  - 
considered  under  this  heading.  These  groupi 
more  or  less  informally  organized,  are  very  valuable  in  th 
musical  life  of  the  school  and  should  be  heartily  encourage' 
They  provide  opportunities  for  students  of  superior  talent,  am 
serve  as  a  means  for  developing  student  leadership.  These  grouty 
should  do  much  of  their  rehearsing  independently  of  any  fafi 
ulty  member.  Many  such  small  groups  should  be  organized  fro  : 
the  larger  choral  groups,  with  the  teacher  giving  advice  ar: 
assistance. 

A  try-out  for  membership  in  the  vocal  ensembles  is  desirabl  ! 
but  it  should  be  tactfully  done.  The  test  should  be  even  mo:< 
exacting  than  the  one  used  for  choosing  members  of  the  sele: 
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tive  choral  groups.  A  natural  blend  of  voices  is  necessary  for 
these  small  ensembles,  and  the  instructor  should  hear  the  voices 
together  before  making  the  final  selection.  Also  important  is  the 
selection  of  students  who  will  work  well  together.  They  should 
be  serious  in  the  task,  and  know  when  to  work  and  when  to  play. 

The  small  ensemble  groups  should  be  scheduled  to  rehearse 
during  school  time  at  least  twice  each  week.  Rehearsals  at  the 
homes  of  the  members  should  be  encouraged. 

I  These  groups  can  be  stimulated  to  accomplish  something  defi- 
nite by  appearances  in  the  school  assembly,  at  school  social 
pvents,  before  community,  church,  and  club  groups,  on  radio 
Imd  television,  etc.  Occasionally  time  may  be  taken  from  chorus 
and  choir  rehearsals  for  these  groups  to  present  numbers  that 
they  have  been  practicing.  (See  bibliography  for  suggested 
naterials.) 

]lass  Voice  Lessons. 

The  voice  class  should  be  planned  to  groom  the  better  voices  of 
he  chorus — those  students  who  are  interested  in  developing 
tieir  voices  to  the  finest  degree  possible.  If  the  class  is  not  too 
arge,  one  class  period  can  be  divided  between  two  groups.  No 
redit  is  usually  given  for  this  study. 

I 

operettas,  Pageants  and  Opera. 

jocial  values  and         Operettas  and  pageants  have  certain  so- 
itegrating  effects       cial  values  and  integrating  effects  that 
make  them  important  types  of  projects, 
^specially  where  musical  interest  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  where 
|mething  needs  to  be  done  to  build  morale.  As  a  project,  they 
i*e  capable  of  welding  into  unity  the  various  interests  of  the 
4tire  school.  Students  of  widely  varying  talents  gain  valuable 
Mperience  through  the  dramatic  elements,  the  stage-setting, 
fhting,  costuming,  advertising,  and  business  management  of 
■ch  a  project,  in  addition  to  the  musical  and  dramatic  experi- 
ences of  the  performers  and  the  pleasure  of  the  audience.  Some- 
tpes  the  production  of  an  operetta  or  pageant  will  do  much 
tlvard  building  interest  in  the  musical  activities  of  the  school 
a!d  toward  uniting  the  efforts  of  the  entire  school  toward  one 
cnmon  end. 
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The  operetta  If  the  libretto  and  music  of  an  operetta  are  of 
acceptable  quality,  the  operetta  has  legitimate* 
educational  values.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  operetta  is  a< 
major  responsibility  for  the  director  and  should  be  regarded  j 
as  such — there  is  much  poor  material  in  this  field.  Considerable  j 
thought  and  attention  given  to  the  selection  of  the  operetta,  and 
time  spent  in  making  the  preliminary  plans  will  reward  thee 
music  teacher  when  the  performance  date  arrives. 

The  entire  production  of  an  operetta  need  not  cover  a  periodd! 
of  more  than  five  or  six  weeks.  Efficient  organization  and  di-ii 
rection  eliminates  tedious  rehearsals.  Let  many  students  learnn| 
the  solos.  If  there  is  to  be  more  than  one  performance,  have  anil 
alternate  cast  for  the  second  performance  so  that  many  students  1 
may  gain  experience. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  producing  anj 
operetta  stems  from  the  fact  that,  too  often,  the  few  who  are* 
singing  solo  roles  are  glorified  at  the  expense  of  the  majority 
who  sing  only  in  the  chorus.  Of  course,  the  director  may  chang< 
this  situation  somewhat  through  more  careful  selection  and  alsc 
by  his  treatment  of  the  production  all  the  way  through.  Consid 
ering  the  fact  that  the  study  of  such  a  production  is  oftei 
unrelated  to  the  total  school  program,  the  sacrifices  require* 
seem  almost  too  great  for  the  reward  of  the  final  achievement 
No  one  thing  seems  important  enough  to  take  precedence  ovei|]j 
and  to  disrupt  all  other  school  activities 

] 

The  pageant       The  pageant,  for  several  reasons,  is  a  morijfli 

practical  type  of  production  in  most  school||3 
systems.  It  can  be  equally  as  entertaining  as  the  operetta  ij|1;. 
planned  carefully.  The  only  limitation  on  the  number  of  pei 
formers  is  the  amount  of  space  available  for  the  performance 
The  entire  content  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  total  schoc 
program  and  may  be  organized  to  use  the  type  of  talent  availabl 
locally.  It  offers  superb  opportunities  for  creative  work  an 
integration  with  other  subjects.  It  may  present  historical  evenl 
which  have  local  significance.  In  this  case  the  entire  communit  | 
may  become  vitally  interested  and  cooperate  with  the  school  i 
every  way  possible  to  make  the  production  successful. 
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The  opera  The  average  opera  makes  too  great  a  demand 
upon  the  resources  and  talents  of  high  school 
students.  The  field  of  opera  may  be  seriously  considered  if  good 
translations  and  carefully  abridged  editions  that  do  not  destroy 
the  musical  value  of  the  work  are  available.  Sometimes  a  travel- 
ing opera  company  (such  as  the  Grass  Roots  Opera  Company) 
may  offer  opportunity  for  a  local  group  to  sing  choruses  in  their 
productions. 

Cantatas  and  Oratorios. 

The  cantata  The  cantata  has  many  of  the  better  features 
of  the  operetta  without  its  disadvantages.  No 
time  is  required  to  prepare  dialog,  action,  etc.  The  entire  re- 
hearsal time  is  a  matter  of  preparing  the  choral  music,  soloists 
and  accompaniment,  whether  it  be  piano,  organ,  or  orchestra. 
There  is  a  wider  range  of  selections  in  this  field  which  are  based 
upon  worthwhile  texts  and  good  music.  The  organization  needed 
for  the  production  of  a  cantata  is  much  simpler  than  that  needed 
for  an  operetta.  Because  the  music  of  the  cantata  is  usually 
superior  to  that  of  the  operetta,  the  singing  of  the  cantata  is 
more  often  a  lasting  musical  experience  to  the  students. 

The  oratorio  Most  standard  oratorios  are  beyond  the  ability 
of  high  school  voices;  however,  they  may  be 
done  effectively  if  a  carefully  abridged  edition  is  available. 
I  Soloists  from  the  community  may  be  used  for  the  demanding  solo 
parts.  The  combination  of  expert  soloists  and  fine  choral  work 
by  the  high  school  group  will  make  for  a  musically  rewarding 
(experience  for  both  the  chorus  and  the  audience. 
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Suggested  Books  for  Further  Reading  On  High  School  . 

Vocal  Music 

Barber  Shop  Harmonies.  1954.  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Beech.  The  Preparation  and  Presentation  of  the  Operetta. 
Cain.  Choral  Music  and  Its  Practice.  Rev.  ed.  1942.  Witmark 
Christy.  Glee  Club  and  Chorus.  1940.  G.  Schirmer. 

Class  Voice  Materials 

Coward.  Choral  Technique  and  Interpretation.  1941.  Novell^ 

Dengler,  Clyde  R.  Read  This  and  Sing,  Student's  Book.  1944] 
Presser. 

 Read  This  and  Sing,  Teacher's  Manual.  1941 

Presser, 

Dykema  and  Gehrkens.  High  School  Music.  1941.  Birchard. 

Fields,  Victor.  The  Singer's  Glossary.  1952.  Boston  Music. 

Finn.  The  Art  of  the  Choral  Conductor.  1939.  Birchard. 

Granville,  C.  N  The  Granville  Vocal  Study  Plan.  1940.  Remic<| 

Jones  and  Wil^n.  More  Power  to  the  Showman.  Rev.  ed.  193 \ 
Gamble. 

Kester,  George.  Your  Singing  Potential.  1954.  William-Frederic ; 

Pierce,  Anne  E.,  and  Liebling,  Estelle.  Class  Lessons  in  Singini] 
1937.  Silver. 

Ross,  Wm.  Sing  High  Sing  Low.  1948.  Brown.  . 

Sunderman.  Choral  Organization  and  Administration.  1954. 
Belwin. 

,  Lloyd.  Some  Techniques  for  Choral  Success.  1952.  Belw:t 
Taylor,  Bernard  U.  Group  Voice.  1936.  G.  Schirmer. 
Umfleet.  School  Operettas  and  Their  Production.  1929.  Birchai  t 
Ward.  Music  Education  for  High  Schools.  1941.  American. 
Waring,  Fred.  Tone-Syllables,  Words  &  Music,  Inc.  1945.  (Fre  ; 
Wilson  Music  in  the  High  School.  1941.  Silver. 
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Suggested  Music  for  Mixed  Voices  (SAB) 


Choral  Program  Series,  Bk.  IV 

arr.  Wilson 

Silver  Burdett 

M 

As  Torrents  in  Summer 

Elgar 

H.  Flammer 

M 

Behold  That  Star 

Spiritual, 

Shawnee  Press 

arr.  Cunkle 

E 

Blue  Tail  Fly,  The 

arr.  Ryg 

Belwin 

E 

Days  of  Youth  (U.  of  Maine) 

Fenstad 

Carl  Fischer 

E 

Dogies,  The 

Cowboy  song, 

Willis 

arr.  Treharne 

E 

Dona  Nobis  Pacem 

Traditional 

Hall  &  McCreary 

M 

Flow  Gently  Sweet  Afton 

Spilman,  arr. 

Shawnee  Press 

Cunkle 

M 

Give  Me  Your  Tired,  Your  Poor 

Berlin,  arr. 

Shawnee  Press 

Ringwald 

M 

Good  Morrow,  Gossip  Joan 

Fischer 

0.  Ditson 

E 

Hear  My  Prayer 

James 

G.  Schirmer 

M 

In  Bethlehem's  Lowly  Manger 

Williams 

H.  Flammer 

M 

Joshua  Fit  de  Battle  ob  Jericho 

arr.  Cain 

H.  Flammer 

E 

Kentucky  Babe 

Geibel 

Edwin  H.  Morris 

M 

Little  David,  Play  on  Your  Harp 

arr.  Swift 

Belwin 

M 

Lord  Is  Gracious,  The 

Hamblen 

Boosey  & 

Hawkes 

M 

juoi  (i  is  iviy  onepnera,  ine 

tain 

H.  Flammer 

E 

0  Soldier,  Soldier 

English  Folk 

H.  Flammer 

Song 

M 

When  Jesus  In  The  Garden 

17th  century 

G.  Schirmer 

M 

You'll  Never  Walk  Alone 

Rodgers,  arr. 

Shawnee  Press 

Ringwald 

(SATB) 

Choral  Program  Series, 

Bks.  V  and  VI 

arr.  Wilson 

Silver  Burdett 

E 

Ave  Maria 

Arcadelt 

C.  C.  Birchard 

M 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

StefFe,  arr. 

Shawnee  Press 

Ringwald 

E 

Brother  James'  Air 

arr.  Jacob 

Oxford  U.  Press 

E 

David's  Lamentation 

Billings 

Carl  Fischer 

M 

For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth 

Kocher,  arr. 

Remick 

Davis 

E 

From  Lucern  to  Weggis  On 

Swiss  Folk  Song  E.  C.  Schirmer 

k 

God  So  Loved  The  World 

John  Stainer 

G.  Schirmer 

r 

Heavenly  Light 

Kopylow,  arr. 

Carl  Fischer 

Wilhousky 

p 

His  Name  So  Sweet 

Spiritual,  arr. 

Carl  Fischer 

Johnson 

f 

Jesus,  Priceless  Treasure 

Bach,  ed.  Gray 

Pro-Art 

Kye  Song  of  St.  Bride 

Clokey 

C.  C.  Birchard 

J— Easy 


M— Medium  difficult 
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M  Lauda  Anima 

M  Let  All  Things  Now  Living 

M  (SATB  or  8-part)  Listen  To 

The  Lambs 

M  Lo,  How  A  Rose  E'er  Blooming 

M  Madame  Jeanette 

E  Music,  A  Link  With  God 

E  Noel 

E  Old  Abram  Brown 

M  Onward  Christian  Soldiers 

M  Psalm  150 

M  So  Dim  With  Tears 

E  We  Thank  Thee,  Lord 


Andrews  G.  Schirmer 

Welsh,  arr.  E.  C.  Schirmer 
Davis 

Spiritual,  arr.  G.  Schirmer 
Davis 

Praetorius,  ed.  Raymond  A. 

Cain  Hoffman 

Murray  Carl  Fischer 

Pohlmann  Hall  &  McCrea: 

Gavaert  Neil  A.  Kjos 

Britten  Boosey  & 
Hawkes 

Sullivan,  arr.  Shawnee  Pres& 
Simeone 

Franck  C.  C.  Birchardi 

M.  Haydn,  Choral  Art 
ed.  Cain 

Bortniansky  Neil  A.  Kjos 


Suggested  Music  for  Treble  Voices. 


Choral  Program  Series,  Bk.  I  (SA)  and  Bk.  II  (SAA)- 
arr.  Wilson  pub.    Silver  Burdett 


M  (SSA) 

M  (SSA) 

M  (Unis.) 

M  (SSA) 

E  (SA) 

M  (SA) 

M  (SA) 

M  (SSA) 

M  (Round) 

M  (SSA) 
M  (SSA) 

M  (SSAA) 

M  (SSA) 

M  (SSA) 

M  (SSAA) 


At  Eventide  It  Shall 
Be  Light 

By  The  Waters  of 
Minnetonka 
Canticle  of  Peace,  A 
Death  of  Trenar,  The 
Gossip  Joan 
Gracious  Saviour 
Holy  Spirit,  Truth 
Divine 

I  Heard  A  Forest 

Praying 

Ifca's  Castle 

Lift  Thine  Eyes 

No  Candle  Was  There 

and  No  Fire 

O,  My  Love  Is  Like 

A  Red,  Red  Rose 

Oft  In  The  Stilly  Night 

So's  I  Can  Write  My 
Name 

When  Love  Is  Kind 


Gaul 

Lieurance 

Clokey 
Brahms 
English  Folk 
Gluck 
Handel 

DeRose 

Czech.,  arr 
Aschenbrenner 
Mendelssohn 
Lehmann 


Theo.  Presser 

Theo.  Presser 

C.  C.  Birchar 
Novello 
E.  C.  Schirmer 
H.  W.  Gray 
Remick 

Chappel 

Carl  Fischer 

E.  C.  Schirme 
Chappell 


Scotch,  arr.  Hall  Galaxy 


Irish,  arr. 
Wilson 

Spiritual,  arr. 
Cain 

English,  arr. 
Hollis 


Carl  Fischer 


H.  Flammer 


Choral  Press 


E—Easy  M— Medium  difficult 
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Suggested  Music  for  Male  Voices 


Choral  Program  Series, 

arr.  Wilson 

Silver  Burdett 

Bk.  UI 

Men's  Get  Together 

Lorenz 

Lorenz 

Songs 

Twice  55  Blue  Book 

arr.  Dykema 

C  C  Birchard 

for  Male  Voices 

M 

(TTBB) 

Blow,  Trumpets,  Blow 

James 

H.  FitzSimons 

M 

(TTBB) 

Brothers,  Sing  On 

Grieg 

J.  Fischer 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Climbin'  Up  The 

arr.  Smith 

Neil  A.  Kjos 

Mountain 

VI 

(TTBB) 

De  Animals  A-Comin' 

arr.  Bartholo- 

G. Schirmer 

mew 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Down  The  Open  Road 

Haney 

B.  F.  Wood 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Heaven-Bound  Soldier 

Wright, 

Choral  Press 

arr.  Cain 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Kentucky  Babe 

Geibel 

Edwin  H.  Morris 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Let  There  Be  Music 

Williams 

H.  Flammer 

VI 

(TTBB) 

Let  Thy  Mercies  Come 

Davis 

Boston 

Also  Unto  Me 

(TTBB) 

Old  Nickodemus 

Davies 

Choral  Press 

(TTBB) 

Out  of  the  East 

Gibb 

B.  F.  Wood 

»I 

(TTBB) 

Praise  We  Sing  To  Thee 

Haydn, 

Neil  A.  Kjos 

arr.  Lubaas 

>1 

(TTBB) 

Serenade 

Ahlstrom 

G.  Schirmer 

/I 

(TTBB) 

Sleeping  Lake,  The 

Pfeil, 

Carl  Fischer 

arr.  Wilhousky 

/I 

(TTBB) 

Stouthearted  Men 

Romberg 

Harms 

I 

(TTBB) 

When  Good  Fellows 

Bullard 

0.  Ditson 

Get  Together 

I 

(TTBB) 

Winter  Song 

Bullard 

0.  Ditson 

I 

(TTB  or 

You'll  Never  Walk  Alone 

Rodgers, 

Shawnee  Press 

TTBB) 

arr  Ringwald 

\-Easij  M— Medium  difficult 
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INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  IN  THE  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Administration  of  Instrumental  Music. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  statement  can  cover  the  many  possible* 
instrumental  music  programs.  Each  school  must  develop  its  own 
program  according  to  its  needs,  the  personnel  available,  the* 
finances  provided,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  administration. 

Each  school  should  do  what  it  can  to  develop  an  instrumental 
music  program  according  to  its  own  ability,  starting  with  a  duo: 
a  trio,  or  a  quartet,  if  necessary. 

To  help  insure  a  successful  instrumental  music  program,  I 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  adequate  provision  for  the  following : 

•  Schedule — To  reach  a  maximum  number  of  students,  a  re 
hearsal  period  that  conflicts  least  with  other  regularly 

The  scientific  approach  to  music  proves  rewarding. 
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scheduled  classes  must  be  selected.  Double  section  classes 
should  be  scheduled  during  the  large  performing  group 
meetings  to  allow  the  largest  possible  number  of  students 
to  attend. 

•  Rehearsal  Space — An  allowance  of  eighteen  square  feet  per 
instrumental  performer  is  necessary.  (An  invaluable  guide 
to  space  and  equipment  needs  can  be  found  in  "Music  Rooms 
and  Equipment"  Bulletin:  M.E.N.C.) 

•  Storage  Space — This  will  depend  upon  the  expected  size  of 
the  instrumental  groups,  but  it  will  be  better  if  it  is  too  large 
rather  than  too  small.  Include  such  items  as  shelves,  lockers, 
cabinets,  percussion  cabinet,  etc. 

•  Budget — Adequate  financial  provision  is  most  necessary  if 
the  program  is  to  have  any  hope  of  success. 

•  Equipment— A  partial  list  includes:  chairs,  music  stands, 
director's  stand  and  podium,  pianos,  tuning  bars,  music 
and  record  filing  cabinets,  metronome,  school-owned  band 
and  orchestra  instruments  for  both  elementary  and  high 
school  use.  The  larger,  less  common  instruments,  such  as 
the  bass  drum,  cymbals,  field  drums,  bass  horns,  bass  clari- 
net, baritone,  saxophone,  bassoon,  oboe,  bass  viol,  cello, 
and  viola,  should  be  provided  by  the  school.  Sometimes  the 
purchase  of  the  more  popular  instruments,  such  as  baritone 
horn,  trombone,  flute,  etc.,  help  the  pupil  who  is  not  able 
to  purchase  his  own  instrument,  but  who  has  talent  and 
interest  in  such  pursuit. 

•  Repairs  and  replacements — Adequate  provisions  for  repairs 
and  replacements  will  help  insure  the  permanence  of  the 
instrumental  music  program. 

leginning  instru-  It  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  in- 
lental  classes  struments  begin  in  the  elementary  grades, 

or  at  least  in  the  junior  high  school.  Also, 
here  will  be  students  in  the  senior  high  school  who  want  and 
eed  such  instruction  before  being  admitted  to  the  band  or 
rchestra.  Such  classes  will  probably  need  to  be  arranged  after 
chool  hours.  In  some  instances  senior  high  school  students  may 
nter  classes  with  junior  high  school  students.  No  credit  should 
e  given  at  this  level. 


An  effective  instrumental  program  should  result  in  a  superior  performing  organization. 


Orchestra  credit        The  orchestra  provides  an  excellent  type 

of  instrumental  experience  for  all  pupils 
who  participate,  and  it  is  especially  important  for  the  oppor- 
tunity it  offers  to  pupils  who  are  interested  in  stringed  instru- 
ments. Balance  of  instruments  is  important,  for  without  it  the 
organization  is  not  as  effective  or  as  interesting,  either  to  those 
who  participate  or  to  those  who  listen.  Since  there  is  such  a 
wealth  of  fine  literature  available  for  the  orchestra,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  its  use,  as  well  as  on  good  intonation,  proper 
tone  production  and  rhythmic  stability,  for  these  are  essential 
to  good  ensemble  playing  and  artistic  interpretation.  Credit  for* 
five  rehearsals  per  week  should  be  one  unit  per  year;  or  one- 
half  unit  per  year  for  three  rehearsals  per  week. 

Levels  of  As  soon  as  practicable,  provision  should  bt> 

playing  ability  made  for  two  levels  of  playing  ability — a 
training  orchestra  and  an  advanced  orches^ 
tra.  There  will  be  new  recruits  to  the  training  orchestra  fromj 
the  grammar  or  junior  high  school  and  from  the  instrumenta  : 
classes.  Admittance  to  the  advanced  orchestra  should  be  . 
examination  to  insure  both  playing  ability  and  good  balance  < 
The  advanced  orchestra  should  carry  on  the  same  type  of  worln 
as  the  training  orchestra,  but  on  a  higher  level  of  perfection 
and  finish  in  playing  as  well  as  >n  the  difficulty  of  the  materia 
used. 

Band  A  band  is  generally  easy  to  organize,  due  in  part  tfj 
its  popular  appeal  and  spectacular  use  in  parades  ami 
at  athletic  events.  However,  in  addition  to  a  marching  band,  I 
concert  band  should  be  the  goal  of  every  high  school  whicij 
supports  a  good  program  of  instrumental  music. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  provision  should  be  made  for  twj 
levels  of  playing  ability — a  traini  ng  band  and  an  advanced  bam  I 
There  will  be  new  recruits  for  the  training  band  from  tfl 
grammar  or  junior  high  school  and  from  the  instrument! 
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asses.  Admittance  to  the  advanced  band  should  be  by  exami- 
ition  to  insure  both  playing  ability  and  good  balance.  The 
ivanced  band  will  carry  on  the  same  type  of  work  as  the 
aining  band,  but  on  a  higher  level  of  perfection  and  finish 
playing  and  in  the  difficulty  of  material  used. 

•edit  Credit  should  be  one  unit  per  year  based  on  five  re- 
hearsals per  week,  or  one-half  credit  per  year  based 
three  rehearsals  per  week.  For  both  the  orchestra  and  the 
nd,  rehearsal  time  should  be  a  regularly  scheduled  period  in 
e  school  day.  It  is  preferable  that  this  period  not  conflict  with 
)  many  other  classes  which  have  no  alternative  periods. 

Shall  instru-  Included  under  this  heading  are  such 

jptal  ensembles  chamber  music  groups  as  the  string  quar- 
tet; string  quintet;  trio  of  violin,  cello, 
Id  piano;  or  of  violin,  flute,  and  piano;  or  of  two  violins  and 
mno ;  woodwind  ensembles  of  various  combinations ;  and  brass 
dfeembles,  usually  quartets  of  various  combinations.  As  in  the 
Ike  of  vocal  ensembles,  these  groups  are  often  more  or  less 
mormally  organized,  but  are  very  important  in  the  musical 
lie  of  the  school  and  should  be  heartily  encouraged.  It  is 
apally  some  of  the  superior  players  who  gather  in  these  small 
■pups  to  play  for  their  own  pleasure,  often  meeting  in  their 
■pes,  and  independently  of  any  faculty  help.  "Free  periods" 
Ipuld  be  scheduled  when  these  ensembles  can  come  to  the 
wtructor  for  help  and  for  the  teacher  to  note  progress  and  to 
fflp  them  find  more  material  for  practice.  The  most  capable 
■  these  groups  should  be  stimulated  to  play  in  a  singing  as- 
sjnbly,  and  to  participate  in  the  district  contests. 

IViterials  for  Beginning  Instrumental  Classes 

'■ksic  Aptitude  Tests    1.  Pan-American  Instruments.  Conn. 

2.  Tilson-Gretch  Musical  Aptitude  and 
Survey  Blank.  Gretsch. 
Mte :  The  Pan-American  test  is  better  for  the  lower  grades, 
•cause  it  is  easier  to  understand ;  it  also  provides  for  actual 
djnonstration  on  various  instruments.  The  Tilson-Gretsch  is 
d  signed  to  more  accurately  test  musical  aptitude,  but  it  needs 
tf»re  explanation  by  the  monitor  than  is  provided  on  the  re- 
adings for  the  test. 
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Beginner's  Methods  (Strings) 

Bornoffs  Finger  Patterns.  Fischer. 
Herfurth.  A  Tune  A  Day.  Boston  Music. 
Isaac,  Merle.  String  Class  Method.  Cole. 
Waller.  String  Class  Method.  Kjos. 
Easy  Steps  to  the  Orchestra.  Mills. 

Woodwind,  Brass,  Percussion 

Douglas.  Behvin  Band  Builder.  Belwin. 
Metcalf.  Short  Cut  Band  Method.  Fischer. 
Taylor.  Easy  Steps  to  the  Band.  Mills. 
Weber.  Behvin  Elementary  Band  Method.  Belwin. 
Smith-Yoder-Bachman  Ensemble  Band  Method.  Kjos. 

Suggestions  to  teachers  and  administrators 

The  third  and  fourth  grades  are  good  for  starting  a  string 
program.  Interest  is  high  at  this  level  and  testing  can  be  helpful 
in  making  proper  selection. 

A  homogeneous  grouping  of  instruments  for  beginning  classes 
is  better  than  mixing  the  instruments  of  the  various  instrument 
families.  If  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  limited,  a  heterogeneous 
grouping  should  be  followed. 

It  is  better  to  wait  until  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  before  start- 
ing or  switching  students  to  the  larger  instruments. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are  good  for  starting  the  wind 
and  percussion  instruments,  although  some  will  start  in  the 
fourth  grade;  others  will  rather  wait  until  the  seventh  grade 
or  the  junior  high  school. 

As  the  students  progress,  an  orchestra  should  be  formed  (as 
well  as  smaller  ensembles),  so  that  performances  may  be  stim- 
ulated for  the  home,  the  classroom,  the  school  assembly,  and 
other  school  and  civic  functions. 

A  band  with  complete  instrumentation  is  possible  on  the  ele- 
mentary school  level.  The  better  players  should  become  members 
of  the  orchestra,  thus  enlarging  their  field  of  musical  experience, 
while  the  other  band  members  develop  more  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  initiative. 
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Through  the  secondary  level,  be  it  junior  and  senior  high 
[chool  or  seventh  through  twelfth  grade,  there  is  a  need  to 
broaden  the  program,  so  that  more  students  can  find  participa- 
ion  at  their  own  level.  The  materials  for  the  orchestra  and  band 
pill  become  more  and  more  advanced,  making  small  ensembles 
iwhich  combine  students  of  similar  degree  of  attainment)  of 
[reater  importance  and  usefulness  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
jirogram. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Suggested  String  Syllabus  for  Annual 
achievement  Examination  for  violin,  viola,  cello  and  string 
ass  be  a  guide  toward  a  course  of  study  for  the  stringed  instru- 
ments. Copies  of  this  syllabus  may  be  procured  from  the  A.S.T.A. 

Sources  of  useful  Band  and  Orchestra  Guide,  wall  charts 
materials  showing  instruments,  posture,  fingering, 

etc.,  also  film  strips  showing  instrumental 
schniques.  Pan  American. 

.  Posture  and  playing  position  charts  for  the  stringed  instru- 
ments. Chart  showing  the  stages  of  construction  of  the  violin, 
}c.SckerlandRotk,Inc. 

I  Graded  music  lists  for  band,  orchestra,  choir,  string  orchestra, 
Dloists  and  ensembles.  Also  minimum  standards  for  stringed 
istruments,  and  many  additional  publications.  MENC. 

Graded  music  lists  for  stringed  instruments,  as  well  as  many 
ublications  dealing  with  problems  of  string  teaching.  Of  par- 
cular  importance  is  the  "Suggested  String  Syllabus  for  Annual 
enlevement  Examination"  for  violin,  viola,  cello,  and  string 
ass.  A.S.T.A. 

The  Interlochen  List  of  Recommended  Materials  for  Instru- 
mental Ensembles.  National  Music  Camp. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

ormann.  Instrumental  Music  in  the  Public  Schools.  Presser. 
An  interesting  volume  for  those  preparing  to  teach  music 
i  the  public  schools;  for  supervisors  and  teachers  of  instru- 
ental  music  in  all  educational  institutions, 
addy.  Instrumental  Technique  for  Orchestra  and  Band.  Willis. 
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A  most  complete  text,  with  additional  appendices  on  the  Dance 
Orchestra,  The  Repairing  of  Instruments,  The  Marching  Band, 
and  Playing  Position  and  Fingering  Charts  for  all  instruments. 

Prescott-Chidester.  Getting  Results  with  School  Bands.  Fischer. 

This  volume  makes  a  definite  contribution  toward  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  the  public  schools.  Equally  useful  for  orchestra. 

Best,  Clarence  J.  Music  Room  and  Equipment.  M.E.N.C. 

A  most  complete  bulletin  covering  all  types  and  needs  and 
locations  of  music  rooms,  with  sections  on  equipment,  radio  and 
other  audio-visual  aids,  as  well  as  floor  plans,  etc. 

Applied  Music  Study  In  the  High  School 

The  widespread  interest  in  applied  music  (the  study  of  piano, 
violin,  orchestral  instruments,  etc.),  the  general  recognition  of 
this  study  as  a  legitimate  phase  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  development  of  these  tech- 
niques during  the  adolescent  period,  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  for  accrediting  the  work  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  pupil's  curriculum.  Since  few  high  schools  can  provide  this 
instruction,  the  following  plans  are  set  up  to  enable  the  school 


Modern  devices  help  us  see  as  well  as  hear  music  performance. 
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to  give  credit  for  properly  supervised  study  in  applied  music 
carried  on  by  pupils  at  their  own  expense  and  with  private 
teachers. 

A.    Regulations  Governing  Credit. 

1.  The  student  registering  for  credit  must  be  a  regularly 
registered  pupil  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Application  for  credit  must  be  made  on  a  blank  form 
provided  by  the  high  school  principal.  (See  Form  A.) 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  two  lessons  of  thirty  minutes  each 
per  week,  or  one  lesson  of  sixty  minutes  per  week, 
throughout  the  school  year. 

4.  The  pupil  must  practice  a  minimum  of  six  hours  per 
week,  keeping  a  record  of  it  on  a  weekly  report  blank 
form  which  is  certified  by  the  parent  to  the  teacher 
at  each  lesson.  (See  Form  B.) 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  grading  period,  the  teacher  will  give 
the  high  school  principal  the  pupil's  grade  on  a  report 
blank  provided  by  the  high  school  principal.  (See  Form 
C.) 

6.  The  pupil  must  pass  an  examination  before  credit  for 
the  work  may  be  allowed. 

a.  The  application  for  this  examination  must  be  made 
not  less  than  two  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year  on  the  form  provided  by  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal. (See  Form  D.) 

b.  The  examination  must  be  given  by  a  musician  of 
good  standing  in  the  State  who  has  been  approved 
as  an  examiner  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  examiner  is  to  be  engaged  by  the 
high  school  principal. 

c.  A  reasonable  fee  (not  over  $5.00)  should  be  paid  by 
the  pupil  for  his  examination.  This  fee  is  to  be  used 
only  for  the  expenses  of  the  examiner. 
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d.  The  examiner  must  report  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion to  the  principal  of  the  high  school  on  a  blank* 
form  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  the  principal  will I 
make  the  proper  record  on  the  pupiPs  report  card. I. 
(See  Form  E.) 

e.  The  teacher  of  applied  music  is  not  permitted  to  bee 
present  at  the  pupil's  examination. 

f.  The  examiner  may  grant  the  pupil — 

(1)  One-half  unit  of  credit  for  the  year's  satisfactory;/ 
study,  or 

(2)  One-fourth  unit,  if  the  examiner  considers  thalt'1 
the  pupil  has  accomplished  much  less  than  shoulc  I 
be  done  in  a  year  of  study,  or, 

(3)  Deny  the  pupil  any  credit,  if  he  considers  thm 
work  done  as  unsatisfactory  for  high  school  credit ! 

(4)  Students  earning  a  passing  grade  as  a  result  o 
the  National  Guild  of  Piano  Teacher  examination 
shall  earn  credit  without  further  examination 
provided  that  the  examination  is  based  on  th ! 
equivalent  of  material  listed  m  this  bulletin. 

7.  Suggestive  lists  of  materials  in  piano  and  violin  for  thiii 
study  of  applied  music  for  credit  will  be  found  on  thh 
following  pages  of  this  bulletin. 

B.  Forms  for  Report  Blanks 

The  following  report  forms  will  be  needed  for  the  a< 
ministration  of  these  plans  for  granting  high  school  cred. 
for  the  study  of  applied  music  under  private  teachers.  Ai 
stated  in  the  Regulations  Governing  Credit,  these  blanks  a: 
to  be  provided  by  the  high  school  principal.  It  is  not  need 
sary  that  they  be  printed.  Mimeographed  blanks  will  be  e  1 
tirely  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  these  report  blanks,  it  is  very  desirat 
that  a  copy  of  the  Regulations  Governing  Credit  be  giv 
each  pupil  of  applied  music  who  is  applying  for  credit.  T 
pupil  should  take  this  copy  of  the  Regulations  home  so  trJ 
the  parents  may  know  what  is  expected  of  the  pupil,  of  t 
parent,  and  of  the  teacher  of  applied  music. 
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FORM  A.    Application  for  Applied  Music  Credit 

 School  Date  

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that  

Pupil 

be  permitted  to  study  for  credit  the  applied  music  subject  herein  named, 
subject  to  the  regulations  stated  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  These 
regulations  we  have  read  and  hereby  accept. 

Applied  music  subject  

School  year  beginning  

Number  of  years  previous  study  without  high  school  credit  

Number  of  years  previous  study  with  high  school  credit  

Signed   Pupil 

  Parent  Teacher 


FORM  B.    Applied  Music  Study  Practice  Record  Card 

 School 

Name   Subject  

Record  minutes  of  practice  each  day,  have  a  parent  sign  it,  and  take 
to  your  teacher  each  week  when  you  have  your  lesson. 


Month 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Signature 
Parent's 

1st  week 

2nd  week 

3rd  week 

4th  week 

5th  week 

Semester 


Year  in  High  School 
Teacher 
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FORM  C.    Applied  Music  Study 


Name. 


( pupil) 


Teacher's  Report 

 School 

Subject  


Number 
Lessons 

Number  of  Hours 
Practice 

drvn  rl  t> 

Itvi/W*/  /to 

1st  month 

Znd  montn 

3rd  month 

4th  month 

5th  month 

6th  month 

7th  month 

8th  month 

9th  month 

Teacher. 


Date. 


FORM  D.    Applied  Music  Study  Application  for  Examination 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  that    

(pupil) 

be  permitted  to  take  the  annual  examination  in  

(subject) 

for  credit,  subject  to  the  regulations  agreed  to  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  school  year. 


Signed   Pupil   

  Teacher  Dated 


Parent 


Statement  of  Work  Accomplished 

This  is  to  certify  that  has  studied  and 

learned  acceptably,  during  the  current  school  year,  the  following: 

Scales,  etc.  

Studies   

Pieces   

Signed:   Teacher  Dated  

Note  to  teacher  and  pupil:  This  Application  for  Examination  and  Statement  of  Wor) 
Accomplished  must  be  presented  to  the  examiner  at  the  time  of  the  annual  examination 
The  examiner  will  give  it,  with  his  report  on  the  examination,  to  the  High  School  Principa 
for  permanent  filing. 
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FORM  E.   Applied  Music  Study                         Examiner's  Report 
   School 


Student's  Name 

Subject 

Grade 

Amount  Credit 

For  Year  Ending  Signed:  Examiner 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  PIANO 

The  plan  of  this  outline  is  to  suggest  from  innumerable 
i sources,  a  representative  and  authoritative  list  of  material  from 
which  each  year's  work  may  be  selected.  Ample  freedom  is 
given  the  private  teacher  to  offer  the  pupil  favorite  material 


Ensemble  performance  develops  leadership. 
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equivalent  to  the  suggested  numbers.  In  all  cases  this  equivalent! 
material  must  be  of  the  same  minimum  standard  as  set  fortlt 
in  each  year's  work. 

These  courses  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  many  high  schocx 
pupils  will,  induced  by  the  credit  toward  graduation,  find  ii 
possible  to  continue,  or  to  begin,  the  study  of  applied  musit 
during  the  high  school  period. 

Course  For  The  Beginner 
First  Year 

(Ninth  Grade) 

TECHNIC 

1.  Scales. 

C,G,D,A,E,B,F  major  scales,  one  octave  hands  separately 
M.M.  60-72,  in  the  following  forms : 

1  octave — 1  sound  to  the  beat  (quarter  notes) 

2  octaves — 2  sounds  to  the  beat  (eighth  notes) 

3  octaves — 3  sounds  to  the  beat  (triplets) 

4  octaves — 4  sounds  to  the  beat  (sixteenth  notes) 

2.  Chords: 

C,G,D,A,E,B,F  major  triads  in  three  positions 
M.M.  40-60,  in  the  same  form  as  major  scales 

3.  Cadences  (harmonic  progressions). 

I  V  I,  I  IV  I  in  all  major  keys,  hands  separately  or  togetH 
in  three  positions. 

4.  Studies  or  Etudes. 

(Examination   requirement:   one  specimen  represents 
each  group,  to  be  selected  by  the  examiner.) 

SIGHTREADING 

One  piece,  at  least  two  grades  below  prepared  numbers-  I 

EAR  TRAINING 

Recognize  major  and  perfect  intervals. 

(Not  required  for  examination,  but  highly  recommend*  (|)  I 
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REPERTORY 

1.  Bach,  Little  Preludes. 

2.  Any  movement  from  a  sonata  or  sonatina  by  Haydn, 
Mozart,  or  Beethoven. 

3.  Compositions  by  romantic  or  modern  composers. 
(Examination  requirement:  one  selection  representing 
each  group.  Three  selections  must  be  memorized.) 

Examination  numbers  may  be  chosen  by  the  teacher  from  the 
material  suggested  on  the  supplementary  list,  the  high  school 
contest-festival  list  or  the  list  prepared  by  the  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs. 

Supplementary  List 
First  Year 

(Ninth  Grade) 

ECHNIC— STUDIES  AND  ETUDES 

Barth.  Technic  Book  I. 
Bertini.  Ttventy-Five  Etudes  op.  100. 
Burgmueller.  Studies  op.  109  Bk.  1. 
Czerny-Germer.  Volume  I,  Part  L. 
Gurlitt.  Tiventy-Four  Melodious  Studies. 
Heller.  Studies  op.  47. 

Thompson,  John.  Third  Grade  Velocity  Studies. 

EPERTORY 

Aaron.  Adult  Approach  to  Piano  Study. 
Bach.  Six  Little  Preludes  for  Beginners. 

 Twelve  Little  Preludes  for  Beginners. 

 Hughes.  Master  Series  for  the  Young. 

Carter.  Book  for  Older  Beginners. 
Mason.  Adult  Approach  to  the  Piano. 
Beethoven.  Sonata  op.  49.  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
Curtis.  Fundamental  Piano  Series  Book  III. 
Frey.  New  Sonatina  Book. 
Frost.  Six  Sonatinas. 
Ha\dn.  Allegretto. 

   Six  Sonatinas.  (Schott  Ed-urtext). 
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Mozart.  Viennese  Sonatinas. 

Scionti.  Road  to  Piano  Artistry.  Vol.  4  and  5. 

Selected  Sonatinas  Book.  Vol  1. 

Bloch.  10  Enfantines. 

Brahms.  Waltzes. 

Chopin.  Preludes. 

 Mazurkas. 

Debussy.  The  Little  Shepherd. 

 Le  Petit  Negre. 

Dett.  Juba  Dance. 

Grieg.  Lyrical  Pieces  op.  12. 

 Berceuse,  op.  38.  No.  1. 

Hanson.  Enchantment. 
  Clog  Dance. 

Haubiel,  Dance  of  Dorian  Youths,  from  Etchings. 
Ibert,  The  Giddy  Girl. 
Kabalevsky,  18  Pieces  for  Children. 
McDonald,  Monkeyshines  No.  1  and  2. 
MacDowell,  Woodland  Sketches. 

 Sea  Pieces. 

Mendelssohn,  Children's  Pieces. 

 Songs  without  Words. 

Pinto,  Podolsky,  Recital  Repertoire,  Bk.  I. 

 Five  Scenas  Infantes. 

Repper,  Tyrolese  Wedding  Dance. 
Scharwenka,  Barcarolle  in  e  Minor. 
Schubert,  Moment  Musical  in  f  Minor. 
Schumann,  Album  for  the  Young. 
Tansman,  Ten  Diversions. 

Tchaikovsky-Hughes,  Master  Series  for  the  Young. 

Second  Year 
(Tenth  Grade) 

TECHNIC 
1.  Scales. 

C,G,D,A,E,B,F  scales,  hands  together  one  octave 
M.M.  60-72. 

Minor  scales  A,E,B,D,  one  octave. 
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2.  Arpeggios  (broken  chords). 

All  major  and  minor  triads  on  white  keys  in  three  po- 
sitions. 

M.M.  40-60,  same  forms  as  in  first  year  work. 

3.  Cadences  (harmonic  progressions) . 

I  V  I,  I  IV  I  in  all  major  and  minor  keys,  hands  sep- 
arately or  together  in  three  positions. 

4.  Studies  or  Etudes. 

(Examination  requirement:  one  specimen  representing 
each  group.) 

UGHT  READING 

Material  should  be  at  least  two  grades  below  prepared 
numbers. 

(Examination  requirement:  one  piece,  to  be  selected  by  the 
examiner.) 

1AR  TRAINING 

Recognize  major  and  minor  scales  and  triads. 

(Not  required  for  examination — but  highly  recommended.; 

Repertory 

1.  One  Bach  dance. 

2.  One  romantic  selection. 

3.  One  number  by  an  American. 
(All  three  must  be  memorized.) 

Examination  numbers  may  be  chosen  by  the  teacher  from  the 
laterial  suggested  on  the  supplementary  list,  the  High  School 
Contest  list,  or  the  list  prepared  by  the  Federation  of  Music 
Hubs. 

Supplementary  List 
Second  Year 

Technic— studies  and  etudes 

Aaron.  Graded  Course  Book  II. 
Bertini.  Twenty-Five  Etudes  op.  29. 
Burgmueller.  Studies  op.  109.  Bk.  II. 
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Czerny.  The  New  Czerny.  Bk.  I. 

  Fermer.  Studies  Vol.  I  Part  II. 

Heller.  Thirty  Progressive  Studies  op.  43. 
Schytte.  Twenty-Five  Easy  Studies. 
Scionti.  Book  I. 

REPERTORY 

Bach.  1  tvo  Part  Inventions.  French  Suites. 
Bach,  John  Chr.  Sonata  in  C  Minor. 
Scarlatti.  Tiventy-Five  Sonatas.  Peters. 
Scionti.  Road  to  Artistry.  Vol.  6  and  7. 
Thompson,  John.  Piano  Course  Grade  J>. 
Sonata  Album.  Vol.  I.  Schirmer. 
Bach- Vincent.  Bach  for  Beginners.  Bk.  1. 
Bartok.  Children's  Pieces. 

 Mikrokosmos  Vol.  4  and  5. 

Chopin.  Preludes. 

  Waltzes. 

 Mazurkas. 

Debussy.  Children's  Corner. 
Frank.  Danse  Lente. 
Gershwin.  Prelude  No.  2. 
Heller.  Warriors  Song. 
Iljinsky.  Lullaby. 
Lecuona.  La  Comparsa. 
MacDowell.  Alia  Tarantella. 

 Improvisation. 

 Scotch  Poem. 

Niemann.  Evening  in  Seville. 

  Singing  Fountain. 

Pieczonka.  Tarantella  in  A  Minor. 
Prokofieff.  Children's  Pieces. 
Repper.  The  Dancer  in  The  Patio. 
Reinecke.  Sonatina.  C.  Major,  op.  27.  No.  1. 
Scharwenka.  Scherzino. 
Schubert.  Minuetto  in  B  Minor. 

 Impromptu  op.  142  No.  2. 

Schumann.  Children's  Scenes. 
Szalit.  Intermezzo  in  G  Flat  Major. 
Thomson,  Virgil.  Tenor  Lead. 

Whitemore,  Cuthbert.  Hundred  Best  Short  Classics.  Vol.  I. 
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Third  Year 
(Eleventh  Grade) 

"ECHNIC 

1.  Scales. 

Bb,  Eb,  Ab,  Db,  Cb,  F,  C.  Hands  separately  or  together 
one  octave  apart.  M.M.  72-88,  same  forms  as  in  previous 
years. 

A,E,B,F,C,G  minor  scales,  one  octave,  hands  together. 

2.  Arpeggios  (broken  chords). 

3.  Cadences  (harmonic  progressions). 
I  V  I,  I  IV  I  in  all  major  keys. 

4.  Studies  or  Etudes. 

(Examination  requirements:  one  specimen  representing 
each  group.) 

'IGHT  READING 

Material  should  be  at  least  two  grades  below  prepared 
numbers. 


A  string   quartet  performance   is  a   most  rewarding   musical  experience. 
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(Examination  requirement:  one  piece,  to  be  selected  by>; 
the  examiner.) 

EAR  TRAINING 

Recognize  major  and  minor  scales  and  triads.  Majorr 
minor  and  perfect  intervals. 

(Not  required  for  examination — but  highly  recommended.' 

REPERTORY 

1.  One  Bach  number. 

2.  One  Sonatina  movement. 

3.  One  Romantic  number. 

4.  One  selection  by  an  American. 

Examination  numbers  may  be  chosen  by  the  teacher,  from  thij 
material  suggested  on  the  supplementary  list,  the  High  Schor 
Contest-Festival  list,  or  the  list  prepared  by  the  Federatio 
of  Music  Clubs. 

Supplementary  List 
Third  Year 

TECHNIC— STUDIES  AND  ETUDES 

Aaron.  Graded  Course.  Bk.  II. 
Bertini.  Easy  and  Progressive  Etudes  op.  32. 
Czerny.  School  of  Velocity  op.  299. 

 Liebling.  Book  II. 

Heller.  Etudes  op.  45. 
Scionti.  Vol  II-III. 
Thompson.  Melody  All  the  Way. 
Tchaikovsky.  Album  for  The  Young  op.  39. 
Wolff.  Twelve  Short  Octave  Studies  op.  118. 

REPERTORY 

Albeniz.  Tango. 
Bach.  Ttvo  Part  Inventions. 
Bach.  Three  Part  Inventions. 
Bach-Foote.  Second  Year  Book. 
Bach-Hughes.  Master  Series  for  The  Young. 
Barth.  Monticello  Suite. 
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Bartok.  Sonatina. 

 Mikrokosmos  Vol.  6. 

Beethoven.  Complete  Sonatas,  (any  standard  edition). 
Carpenter.  Polonaise  Americaine. 
Chasins.  Prelude  in  E  Minor. 
fchopin.  Nocturnes. 

 Preludes. 

 Mazurkas. 

  Waltzes. 

Curtis.  Fundamental  Piano  Series  Bk.  4. 
iDebussy.  Arabesques. 

\  Children's  Corner. 

Grieg.  Berceuse. 
 Papillons. 

priffes,  Charles  T.  The  Lake  At  Evening. 

|Guion.  The  Harmonica  Player. 

jHaydn.  Complete  Sonatas,  (any  standard  edition) 

Ibert.  The  Little  White  Donkey. 

Kabalevsky.  Sonatina,  op.  13. 

MacDowell.  Hungarian. 

 Shadow  Dance. 

JVtendelssohn.  Prelude  in  E  Minor. 

IVEozart.  Complete  Sonatas,  (any  standard  edition) 

Paderewski.  Nocturne  in  B  Flat  Major 

palmgren.  Cradle  Song. 

jRachmaninoff.  Humoresque. 

Schubert.  Complete  Sonatas,  (any  standard  edition) 
Schumann.  Romanze  in  F  Sharp. 
pcionti.  Road  to  Piano  Artistry  Vol.  8. 
Shuett.  Reverie. 

  Valse  Lente  op.  17  No.  2. 

Thompson.  Piano  Course  Grade  5. 
Thorn,  Edgar.  Forgotten  Fairy  Tales. 
Tchaikovsky.  Humoresque. 
Tscherepnin.  Ten  Bagatelles. 


Good  orchestral  performance  develops  and  demands  sensitive  musicianship. 

Fourth  Year 
(Twelfth  Grade) 

TECHNIC 

1.  Scales. 

All  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  hands  separately 
or  together. 
M.M.  84-100. 

2.  Arpeggios  (broken  chords). 

All  major  and  minor  triads  hands  separately,  one  octave* 
M.M.  60-72. 

3.  Cadences  (harmonic  progressions). 

I  V  I,  I  VI  I,  in  all  major  and  minor  keys  in  three  posi- 
tions. 

4.  Studies  or  Etudes. 

(Examination  requirements:  one  specimen  representing 
each  group.) 

SIGHT  READING 

Materials  should  be  at  least  two  grades  below  prepare* 
numbers. 

(Examination  requirements:  one  piece  to  be  selected  b; 
the  examiner.) 

EAR  TRAINING 

Same  as  in  3rd  year. 
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REPERTORY 

1.  One  Bach  number. 

2.  One  Sonatina  movement. 

3.  One  Romantic  selection. 

4.  One  selection  by  an  American  composer. 

Examination  numbers  may  be  chosen  by  the  teacher  from  the 
naterial  suggested  on  the  supplementary  list,  the  High  School 
Contest-Festival  list,  or  the  list  prepared  by  the  Federation  of 
^usic  Clubs. 

Supplementary  List 

Fourth  Year 

\echnic— STUDIES  AND  ETUDES 

j  Clementi.  Gradus  and  Parnassum. 

\  Cramer.  Studies  for  the  Piano. 

j  Czerny.  School  of  Velocity,  op.  299. 

I    Liebling.  Book  III. 

REPERTORY 

I  Albeniz.  Seguidillas. 

j  Bach.  0.  P.  E.  Allegro  in  F  Minor. 

j   The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord  I  and  II. 

I   Two  and  Three  Part  Inventions. 

j  Barth.  Tone  Portrait. 
Brahms.  Ballade  in  G  Minor  op.  118. 

|   Intermezzi  op.  116  No.  4  and  6. 

I   Intermezzi  op.  118  No.  1  and  2. 

Chasins.  Rush  Hour  in  Hong  Kong. 

3  Chopin.  Nocturnes. 

j  Copland.  The  Cat  and  The  Mouse. 

I"  Curtis.  Fundamental  Series  Bk.  5. 
Debussy.  Ballade. 
 Preludes  Bk.  I  and  II. 
Dennee.  Forest  Sounds. 
Haydn.  Concerto  in  D  Major. 
Liszt.  Liebestraum.  No.  2. 
MacDowell.  Four  Little  Poems. 
 Moto  Perpetuo. 
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  New  England  Idyls 

 Prelude  from  Suite  Modern. 

 Rigaudon. 

  Witches  Dance. 

Mendelssohn.  Three  Etudes  op.  104. 
Prokofieff .  Prelude  in  C  Major. 
Ravel.  Pavanne. 
Respighi.  Notturno  in  G  Major. 
Schubert.  Impromptu. 

 Moment  Musical. 

Schumann.  Fantasie  Stueck  op.  12. 
Scionti.  Road  to  Piano  Artistry  Vol.  9. 
Sonatas.  (Same  as  in  third  year.) 
Scott.  Lotus  Land. 

 Dance  Negre. 

Shostakovitch.  Three  Fantastic  Dances. 
Sibelius.  Romance. 

Select  material  (technic  and  repertory)  from  first  year  Ad 
vanced  High  School  Course  of  Study. 
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GENERAL  MUSIC  CLASS  IN  THE  SENIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

ORGANIZATION 

The  general  music  class,  if  carefully  planned  and  effectively 
taught,  can  meet  the  school's  needs  for  music  education  better 
than  any  other  musical  group.  The  course  should  be  open  to  all 
children  regardless  of  their  musical  experience.  It  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute of  any  kind,  but  rather  a  course  that  will  enhance  the 
entire  program  of  music  education  in  the  school,  if  dealt  with 
as  the  core  of  the  school's  musical  activities.  In  this  class  many 
students  will  develop  an  interest  in  singing  in  the  chorus  or 
playing  in  an  instrumental  group. 

The  course  must  Any  course  of  this  type  must  have 

j present  a  wide  enough  variety  to  meet  the  wide  range 

j  variety  of  interests        of  diversified  interests  that  exist  among 

a  heterogeneous  group.  The  word  gen- 
eral itself  suggests  a  wide  range  of  activity.  A  general  music 
course  should  deal  with  all  kinds  of  music  and  every  phase  of 
musical  expression. 


Students  study  music  associated  with  their  daily  living  in  a  consumers  music  class. 
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General  objectives        The  general  objectives  of  a  course  such 

as  this  should  be : 

To  provide  experience  in  listening,  singing  and  playing. 

To  provide  some  means  of  discovering  musical  skill. 

To  arouse  a  greater  interest  in  and  give  further  contact  with 
music. 

To  provide  general  facts  and  information  about  music  and 
related  subjects. 

The  emphasis  which  the  teacher  places  on  each  of  these  gen- 
eral objectives  will  be  determined  only  by  the  needs  of  the  class. 
Each  year  the  needs  of  the  class  will  be  different,  because  each 
year  the  students  will  come  with  different  interests  and  back- 
grounds. 


Determine  The  teacher  cannot  plan  a  specific  course  of 

interest  and        study  for  the  year  until  the  needs  and  interests 
background        of  the  class  are  discovered.  He  may  have  in 
of  students        mind  such  suggestions  as  singing,  work  in  class 
voice,  or  having  demonstrations  and  discus- 
sions. He  may  suggest  that  the  class  listen  to  records,  create- 
their  own  songs,  experiment  with  recreational  instruments,  in- 
vite guest  artists,  have  class  concerts  and  field  trips  and  ait 
hundred  other  things.  However,  this  is  one  music  course  that 
cannot  begin  with  music.  This  one  must  begin  with  the  interests; 
of  the  children.  If  the  course  is  to  be  entirely  successful,  it  must 
begin  on  the  level  where  the  child's  interests  actually  are  and  not 
where  the  teacher  feels  the  interests  ought  to  be. 

The  wise  teacher  realizes  that  to  a  child,  any  music  which  iu 
familiar  to  him  is  good  music.  If  there  is  a  difference  betweer 
the  teacher's  idea  of  good  music  and  the  student's  idea  of  gooc 
music  (and  there  usually  is  a  difference),  then  it  becomes  th<h 
challenge  of  the  teacher  to  bridge  this  gap,  beginning  with  thn 
student's  idea  and  pursuing  the  avenues  of  his  interests.  If  th 
musical  scope  of  the  class  seems  to  center  around  modern  danc 
music  and  popular  music,  as  often  happens,  this  makes  an  ex 
cellent  starting  point.  Students  may  bring  in  and  discuss  thei ' 
favorite  records  at  this  point.  Discussion  and  projects  or  report  i 
on  different  kinds  of  dance  music  and  popular  music,  persor  ■ 
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alities  in  the  field,  whose  dance  music  is  attractive  to  so  many- 
people,  and  the  like,  can  lead  to  a  broader  view  of  the  whole 
subject  of  music.  Outlining  similarities  and  differences  between 
the  dance  band  and  the  symphony  orchestra,  or  between  the 
dance  band  vocalist  and  the  opera  singer,  is  one  way  that  the 
teacher  can  stimulate  further  discussion  and  interest  in  the 
field  of  more  serious  music. 

tn-school  and  As  the  lines  of  pupil  interest  are  followed 
)ut-of -school  through  the  course,  an  effort  should  be  made 

nusic  activities  to  tie  the  subject  matter  in  with  other  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  activities.  Classes 
n  social  studies,  English,  art,  or  languages,  may  call  on  the 
general  music  class  to  help  with  one  of  their  projects.  Music 
;hat  the  students  hear  in  church,  on  television,  on  radio,  at  con- 
:erts,  or  in  motion  pictures,  must  be  brought  into  the  general 
nusic  class.  Students  should  understand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
:ourse  that  music  is  not  an  isolated  art  on  a  pedestal  to  be  en- 
oyed  by  only  certain  favored  people.  The  attitude  and  approach 
>/  the  early  stages  of  the  course  is  important. 

"lass  size  The  general  music  classes  should  not  be  larger 
than  other  classes  in  the  school  whose  objectives 
re  similar.  The  teacher  should  be  well  trained  in  music  and 
cmst  have  an  open  mind  to  all  kinds  of  music.  The  teacher  of 
he  general  music  class  should  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
field  of  general  education  and  a  keen  interest  in  the  growth 
bid  development  of  the  individual  child. 

|low  to  organize  To  introduce  this  course  to  the  students,  it 
[lass  might  be  well  to  set  it  up  as  a  free  elective, 

open  to  all  students  regardless  of  grade  level, 
kther  courses  of  a  more  specialized  nature,  such  as  music  theory 
nd  class  voice,  may  follow  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  first  general 
Ijiusic  class. 

Credit         One  unit  credit  should  be  given  for  five  class  periods 
per  week.  One-half  unit  credit  should  be  given  for 
1  hree  class  periods  per  week. 
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SAMPLE  UNITS  FOR  GENERAL  MUSIC  CLASS 

The  following  is  a  sample  outline  of  a  general  music  claso. 
(The  group  which  used  this  outline  preferred  calling  the  class 
a  "Consumer's  Music  Course".) 

Unit  I — Music  In  Recreation 

1.  Philosophy  of  good  recreation. 

2.  A  study  of  recreational  opportunities  in  school  and  community. 

3.  Jazz  as  an  avenue  of  recreation. 

a.  History  of  jazz. 

b.  Jazz  styles.    (Rag  time,  Blues,  Dixieland,  Hot  Jazz,  Swing,g 
Be  Bop,  Glorified  Jazz.) 

c.  Jazz  personalities. 

d.  Jazz  vocabulary. 

e.  Jazz  instrumentations. 

4.  Some  general  concepts  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

a.  Jazz  is  always  burlesque.  It  makes  fun  of  everything  which  ii  j 
serious  in  life. 

b.  There  is  a  time  and  place  for  every  kind  of  music.  The  situatioi  j 
at  hand  determines  the  type  of  music  to  be  used. 

c.  Jazz  reflects  definite  aspects  of  the  "American  way  of  life,"  sue!" 
as  our  "happy-go-lucky"  existence,  frank  nature,  sense  o> 
humor,  etc. 

5.  Changes  which  occurred  in  student  interests  concerning  jazz. 

a.  Students  become  more  interested  in  higher,  more  refined  ja2 : 
music. 

b.  Students  listened  with  more  intelligent  understanding  and  ii  ■ 
terest  to  the  music  they  heard. 
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Unit  II — Music  In  Worship 

1.  A  study  of  the  meaning  of  worship. 

2.  A  study  of  five  major  religions  of  mankind. 

3.  A  brief  history  of  music  during  Christian  days. 

a.  The  inheritance  of  Christian  music  from  Jewish  culture. 

b.  The  study  of  early  Christian  music.   (Plain  song) 

c.  The  study  of  polyphony. 

d.  The  study  of  congregational  participation  after  the  Reformation. 

e.  The  study  of  music  in  our  churches  of  today.  (Music  used  in 
both  formal  and  informal  worship  services.) 

4.  Outcomes. 

a.  Students  gained  an  understanding  that  the  basic  principles  of 
worship  are  similar  in  all  religions.  This  study  aided  pupils  to 
understand  better  their  own  religion  and  to  respect  other  re- 
ligious beliefs. 

b.  Through  rich  association  with  music  in  worship,  students  worked 
for  an  improvement  in  the  music  of  the  worship  services  of  their 
own  churches. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

ilCllinwood,  Leonard.  American  Church  Music.  1954.  Morehouse, 
ptch,  Florence.  One  God — The  Ways  We  Worship  Him.  1946.  Lothrop. 
rraser.  The  Golden  Bough. 
j^oper.  Religions  of  Mankind. 

■Swarm,  Paul.   Guidepost  for  the  Church  Musician.   1954.   Church  Music 
Foundation. 

unit  III — Music  of  Our  Serious  Thoughts 

This  unit  gives  a  wide  choice  of  subjects  for  study.  One  class  selected 
ijMusic  Associated  with  a  Wedding  Ceremony"  as  the  topic  for  this  unit, 
juggest  other  topics — Inauguration  of  a  President,  A  Coronation,  Dedica- 
lon  of  Public  Buildings,  Commencement  and  Baccalaureate  Programs,  etc. 

.ctivities: 

1.    Class  studied  wedding  etiquette, 
j     2.    Class  studied  wedding  traditions  and  customs. 

3.    Class  studied  wedding  ceremonies. 
|     4.    Class  studied  wedding  music. 

|  5.  As  a  final  project  each  student  composed  an  entire  wedding  cere- 
mony, selecting  appropriate  music  and  illustrating  proper  wedding 
etiquette. 
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Outcomes  : 

1.  Class  realized  as  they  did  in  their  study  of  Unit  I  that  there  is  a 
time  and  place  for  every  kind  of  music.  The  music  for  a  wedding 
ceremony  should  be  serious  and  sincere. 

2.  Through  a  deeper  understanding  of  proper  procedures  concerning 
preparation  of  the  wedding  ceremony,  the  students  developed  a 
keener  appreciation  for  an  inspiring  and  beautiful  wedding  cere- 
mony. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Cotton  &  Bradburn.  Music  Throughout  the  World.  1953.  Birchard. 
Post,  Emily.   Etiquette.   1950.  Funk. 

Vanderbilt,  Amy.  Complete  Book  of  Etiquette.  Doubleday. 

Types  of  class  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  and  students 
recitation  experiment  with  several  types  of  class  reci-ij 

tation.  On  some  occasions  the  lecture  method 
might  be  most  practical.  Whenever  possible  the  panel  discussion: 
and  other  group  methods  should  be  used.  At  times  the  class  j 
might  be  divided  into  as  many  as  five  or  six  interest  groups>| 
Each  group  studies  one  phase  of  the  subject  at  hand  and  re< 
ports  to  the  entire  class  when  their  research  has  been  completed 

Use  of  listening  In  one  instance  the  science  department  o;< 
table  the  school  fabricated  a  listening  table 

made  up  of  three  turn-tables  (3-speed  j 
with  five  earphone  jacks  per  turn-table.  This  instrument  wa  . 
placed  in  the  regular  school  library,  which  gave  opportunity 
for  members  of  an  entire  committee  or  several  committees  t* 
listen  to  different  compositions  at  one  time.  The  use  of  eaii- 
phones  makes  for  quiet  listening  without  disturbing  others. 
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SYMPHONY  AND  OPERA  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

A  symphony  orchestra  that  actually  belongs  to  the  people  of 
its  State  has  grown  to  have  an  important  place  in  its  culture. 
The  first  grant-in-aid  to  an  orchestra  by  a  state  government  was 
given  to  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  in  1943 ;  and  legislatures 
since  then  have  increased  this  original  appropriation. 

Our  State  orchestra  was  first  organized  in  1932  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society,  a  private- 
y-owned,  non-profit  organization  headed  by  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt, 
jamar  Stringfield  was  the  first  conductor  and  the  musicians 
vere  collected  from  all  sections  of  North  Carolina.  The  first 
)erformance  was  on  May  14,  1932  in  Hill  Music  Hall,  Chapel 
lill.  In  1939  the  Symphony  Society  was  reorganized  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Swalin  was  chosen  as  conductor. 

In  1942  each  community  was  encouraged  to  form  its  own 
Symphony  Committee  with  as  many  members  as  possible.  When 
|  certain  membership  goal  was  attained,  sufficient  funds  were 
vailable  to  pay  for  one  free  children's  concert,  as  well  as  a 
loncert  for  the  community.  This  was  a  successful  plan  and  in 
■945,  the  orchestra  was  put  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  educational  policy  was  also  developed  in  1942,  with  a 
fcusic  education  teacher  being  named  director  of  the  Children's 
oncert  Division.  Her  "Symphony  Stories" — booklets  containing 
rief  background  stories  for  the  coming  concert  numbers  and 
iographical  sketches  of  the  composers'  lives;  seating  arrange- 
ment for  the  orchestra;  melodic  notation  for  some  of  the  sym- 
honic  themes;  music  for  the  songs  they  sing  with  the  orches- 
*al  accompaniment;  and  quiz  games  based  on  the  program 
otes — are  purchased  by  the  pupils  at  a  minimum  charge.  The 
'rector  also  compiles  notes  for  classroom  teachers  which  in- 
ude  a  list  of  books,  records,  pictures,  and  films  helpful  in 
aching  a  deeper  appreciation  for  the  coming  program  and 
7mphony  orchestras  in  general.  These  notes  also  help  teachers 
use  rhythm,  finger  painting,  dance  movements,  and  study 
ans  to  help  youngsters  toward  a  better  understanding  of  music. 
i  1954,  the  first  in  a  series  of  two  annual  workshop  meetings 
It  grade  and  music  teachers,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  and  the  Symphony 
Society,  was  inaugurated. 

Each  year,  in  order  to  give  many  promising  young  musicians 
a  "start"  toward  their  professional  careers,  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Orchestra  offers  an  opportunity  for  capable  musi- 
cians to  audition  for  appearance  as  soloist  with  the  State  Sym- 
phony. 

A  prize  of  $1000  is  offered  each  year  by  Edward  B.  Benjamin 
through  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Society  to  composers  in 
this  country  who  pen  soothing  music  ("Restful,  Reposeful !"). 

At  present  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  is,  in  reality,  two 
touring  orchestras.  The  "Little  Symphony"  (with  26  members)  I 
is  on  the  road  generally  during  February  and  March.  At  the 
conclusion  of  its  tour,  the  Little  Symphony  is  joined  by  ap- 
proximately 40  additional  musicians,  thereby  forming  the  Full 
Symphony  which  tours  throughout  the  State,  playing  in  larger 
cities. 

Today,  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  is  known  as  the  "Suit-i 
case  Symphony",  for  each  season  it  brings  music  into  all  corners 
of  the  State.  It  has  given  more  free  children's  concerts  than  any 
other  orchestra  in  the  world. 

GRASS  ROOTS  OPERA 

North  Carolina  can  boast  of  another  "first",  for  the  week  o3 
of  July  13-19,  1947  in  Raleigh  marked  the  first  opera  festival  ii 
the  United  States.    This  Eastern  Seaboard  Regional  Open 
Festival  was  produced  by  Clifford  Bair  of  Winston-Salemt 
regional  co-ordinator  of  the  National  Association  for  Opera 
and  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Music  Festival  Associatio 
in  Raleigh.    Three  productions — "Martha",   "The  Chocolat 
Soldier",  and  "Elijah" — were  given  with  a  cast  which  wa 
seventy-five  per  cent  Southern  and  predominantly  North  Card 
linian.   Meredith  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  and  the  Raleig 
Recreation  Department  assisted  with  choruses  and  dances. 

The  present  Grass  Roots  Opera  Company  was  organized  i 
1948  by  A.  J.  Fletcher,  a  Raleigh  attorney,  shortly  after  h 
appointment  as  State  Chairman  of  Opera  by  the  North  Carolii 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 
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After  a  performance  in  Chapel  Hill,  the  University  established 
the  North  Carolina  Opera  School  in  Raleigh  to  train  its  per- 
formers. In  an  effort  to  increase  the  educational  value  of  per- 
ormances,  conferences  were  held  with  State  educational  leaders. 
ks  a  result,  a  former  music  education  teacher  was  hired,  whose 
iuties  included  compiling  notes  for  classroom  and  music  teachers 
m  the  story  of  the  opera,  biographical  sketches  of  the  com- 
poser's life,  general  information  about  the  country  from  which 
he  plot  was  drawn,  and  suggestions  emphasizing  a  close  cor- 
relation between  the  opera  study  and  the  total  school  program. 
Several  weeks  in  advance  of  each  performance  this  educational 
lirector  visited  the  area  and  assisted  local  school  and  com- 
nunity  leaders  in  using  the  teacher's  notes  to  greater  educa- 
ional  advantage  for  adults  as  well  as  girls  and  boys.  The  result 
)f  such  a  pre-planned  performance  was  a  whole  community  of 
>pera  lovers. 

The  opera  company  won  the  support  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
jhe  cooperation  of  public  school  authorities.  It  progressed  by 
eaps  and  bounds,  and  in  1950  was  asked  to  perform  at  the 
Washington,  D.  C.  Sesquicentennial  Celebration. 

;!  The  aims  of  the  group  are:  "To  give  all  qualified  singers 
Opportunity  to  equip  themselves  through  experience  before  the 
footlights  for  a  professional  performance;  to  give  avocational 
lingers  opportunity  for  development  of  their  talents;  and  to 
tcquaint  the  people  of  North  Carolina  with  the  beautiful  music 
jo  be  found  in  opera.  Each  performance  is  sung  in  English  and 
b  a  manner  that  is  just  as  understandable  (especially  after 
She  school  preparatory  activities)  as  the  popular  music  of  the 
jay. 

I  The  organization  is  careful  to  operate  in  a  manner  which 
an  be  duplicated  by  any  other  state;  and,  so  far,  eight  others 
lave  attempted  such  a  project.  The  Grass  Roots  Opera  Company 
Js  attracting  students  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  its 
lormer  students  are  appearing  in  such  well-known  groups  as 
lie  Wagner  Opera  Company  and  the  New  York  City  Center 
i)pera  Company.  It  has  been  featured  in  several  magazines 
throughout  the  nation  and  is  on  the  verge  of  being  known 
hroughout  the  world.  It  appeared  at  the  1953  Convention  of 
he  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs  in  New  York. 
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Like  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Grass* 
Roots  Opera  Company  is  glad  to  go  into  a  community  where 
there  has  never  been  a  performance  of  its  kind  and  make  friends 
with  heretofore  non-opera  goers. 

"THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE" 

(A  Study  Lesson  on  the  State  Song) 

Prepared  by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Randolph,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

From  about  the  year  1835,  over  a  century  ago,  the  people  of  f 
North  Carolina  loyally  sang  as  their  State  song  "The  Old  d 
North  State,"  but  it  was  not  until  1927,  by  an  act  of  the  State  I 
Legislature,  that  it  became  the  official  State  song. 

The  author  of  the  words  of  the  song  was  the  highly  esteemed  d 

The  little  office  on  the  corner  of  Salisbury  and  Hargett  streets  where,  in  1835,  Judge* 
William  Gaston  wrote  North  Carolina's  State  song,  "The  Old  North  State."  This  building  i. 
was  later  used  by  Miss  Loulie  Busbee's  kindergarten  where  little  children  sang  songs  and.  j 
perhaps  learned  to  love  "The  Old  North  State"  as  it  was  sung  in  earlier  years.  Miss  I 
Busbee  loaned  the  photograph  for  this  article. 
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[Judge  William  Gaston  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court, 
|vho  was  born  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  1778.  The  little 

iffice  in  Raleigh  where  Judge  Gaston  wrote  the  words  of  "The 
)ld  North  State"  stood  on  the  corner  of  Hargett  and  Salisbury 
treets.  A  bronze  tablet  commemorating  this  fact  was  placed 
here  in  1928  by  the  Caswell-Nash  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
!  :he  American  Revolution. 

Two  traditional  stories  have  come  down  to  us  concerning  the 
i  )rigin  of  the  music  of  "The  Old  North  State."  In  one  story, 
i oerhaps  not  so  well  known,  it  is  related  that  Judge  Gaston,  while 

ittending  an  opera  in  New  York  City,  in  company  with  a  lady 
I (who  evidently  did  not  think  North  Carolina  was  a  very  in- 
\  ;eresting  State  in  which  to  live),  heard  a  tune  he  liked  so  well 

hat  he  said  to  his  companion :  "If  you  will  send  me  the  music 
i  ;o  that  waltz,  I  will  write  a  poem  on  North  Carolina  that  will 

:ause  you  to  change  your  opinion  of  my  State." 

This  story,  however,  does  not  have  quite  as  much  to  support 
t  as  the  other  one  which  has  been  generally  told  and  accepted 
hroughout  the  years.  It  is  as  follows: 
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A  group  of  "Swiss  Bell-Ringers"  at  a  program  given  in 
Raleigh  in  1835  sang  a  song  that  appealed  to  several  North 
Carolina  girls,  who  hummed  it  over  and  over  on  the  way  home. 
The  next  day  two  of  them  "begged  a  copy  of  the  music  from  the 
leader  of  the  company"  and  that  night  sang  the  melody  under 
the  window  of  Judge  Gaston's  residence.  According  to  tradition 
Judge  Gaston  was  so  pleased  with  the  serenade  that  he  said: 
"But  there  should  be  some  words  to  such  a  pretty  tune."  Judge 
Gaston  at  this  time  was  living  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  James  F.  . 
Taylor,  which  was  located  at  102-104  West  Hargett  Street,  , 
Raleigh.   One  evening  while  Miss  Louisa  Taylor,  a  little  girl  1 
of  13,  was  playing  the  air  on  the  piano  her  mother  remarked  ! 
to  Judge  Gaston:    "Uncle,  what  an  appropriate  tune  for  a  t 
national  hymn."   Soon  afterwards  William  Gaston  wrote  words 
for  this  tune  which  had  been  sung  by  the  "Swiss  Bell-Ringers."  * 

Thus  the  music  of  "The  Old  North  State"  came  to  us  at  a 
period  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  immigration  was  at  its  l 
height.  In  this  way  America  had  brought  to  her  shores  much  of  f 
the  folk  music  of  the  whole  world. 

A  comparison  of  the  few  printings  of  the  music  of  "The  Old 
North  State"  reveals  the  fact  that  the  State  song  of  North 
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Facsimile  of  the  manuscript  sung  in  Raleigh,  1835,  by  the  Swiss  Bell-Ringers  from  whic 
has  developed  "The  Old  North  State/' 
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"THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE." 

Words  by  WILLIAM  GASTON.— Music  by  R.  CULVER. 


Published  by  James  31.  Edney,  Asheville,  N.  C,  1850. 

4 


li  -  na !    Car  -  o 
Tho'    the     scorn  -  er  may. 


li  -  na !  Heay  en'e 
sneer    at,    and.  wit- 


bless-ings  at 
lings  de  -  fame 


tend  her, 
her, 


While 
Yet  our 


we  live,  we 
hearts  swell  with 


will  cher  -  ish,   pro  -   tec^,  and     de-    -     fend  her. 
glad  -  ness,  when  -  ev  -  er      we         name  her. 

Chokus.  ritard. 


Huz-zah  !      Huz-zah  !    The  Old  ,Norfli  State  for  -  ev  -  er 


'i  r 


Huz-zaii ! 


Huz-zah !      The  Good  Old  North  State ! 


-  ■  Vi  -t 


The  above  print  is  the  £arliest  known  copy  of  the  words  and  music  of  "The 
Old  North  State"  extant.    It  was  printed  in  Asheville  in  1850. 

Carolina  has  gone  through  a  series  of  transformations  like  that 
of  the  folk  song.  The  folk  element  is  evident  in  the  variations 
that  have  appeared  in  the  way  it  has  been  sung  in  different 
periods  of  the  lifetime  of  older  people  now  living  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  Variations  in  this  song  have  occurred  in 
different  localities  because  of  the  fact  that  the  song  has  been 
perpetuated  largely  by  oral  transmission. 

There  are  available  three  articles  of  historical  interest  which 
give  touches  of  local  color  to  the  writing  of  the  words  of  "The 
Old  North  State" — each  one  giving  a  slightly  different  account. 
iPerrin  Busbee  in  the  North  Carolina  University  Magazine, 
March-April,  1894,  tells  about  the  old  Taylor  home  in  Raleigh 
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where  Judge  Gaston  lived  and  the  law  office  on  the  same  lot 
where  he  wrote  the  words  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

Jacques  Busbee,  writing  in  the  North  Carolina  Booklet,  April,  I 
1913,  tells  of  the  interest  his  great-grandmother's  family,  the 
Taylors,  had  in  this  song  of  the  Tyrolean  singers  and  how  they 
cooperated  with  Judge  Gaston  in  order  to  get  the  meter  to  fit 
the  song.  His  story  is  an  account  of  a  personal  conversation  he 
had  with  his  great-aunt,  Miss  Louisa  Taylor,  concerning  the 
writing  of  the  words  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

Col.  Fred  A.  Olds,  in  an  article  preserved  in  the  Hall  of  His-  - 
tory,  relates  how  he  secured  for  the  Historial  Commission  the  ej 
original  manuscript  of  this  folk  song  from  Mrs.  Malinda  B. 
Ray,  Fayetteville,  "who  for  over  40  years  had  kept  as  one  of  her  r 
most  treasured  possessions  this  sheet  of  written  music  with 
its  German  words,  handsomely  written."   Col.  Olds  also  quotes 
a  memorandum  about  "The  Old  North  State"  given  him  by  Capt.  , 
S.  A.  Ashe,  the  historian  of  Raleigh :  "Several  little  girls,  among  j 
them  Louisa  Taylor,  Fannie  Birdsall,  and  Lossie  Hill,  heard  the  j 
concert  by  the  Tyrolean  singers  and  went  home  singing  the  j 
air." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  writer  was  able  to  locate  only  founi 
printings  of  "The  Old  North  State"  prior  to  1926:   the  first*! 
is  to  be  found  in  Wiley's  North  Carolina  Reader,  published  inil 
1851  by  James  M.  Edney,  Asheville,  North  Carolina ;  the  second 
was  published  by  Alfred  Williams  and  Company,  Raleigh,  some-'  j 
time  between  the  years  of  1893  and  1900  (a  copy  of  this  printing  j 
is  in  the  State  Library)  ;  the  third  appeared  in  "Songs  of  the  i 
Seasons,"  a  collection  of  songs  published  in  1909  by  Mary  Bes  I 
Jones  of  New  Bern  and  is  "harmonized  by  Francis  X.  Hale" 
the  fourth  is  in  a  handbill  form  printed  by  the  Rotary  Club  o:<i [1 
Washington,  North  Carolina,  for  distribution  to  all  Rotary  Clubii 
in  the  State.  This  arrangement  is  by  Edmund  H.  Harding  o  || 
Washington,  North  Carolina,  who  said:   "I  made  the  arrange 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  way  I  had  been  taught  as  a  child  t 
sing  the  song." 

The  writer  found  in  different  sections  of  the  State  that,  like 
folk  song,  the  people  transmitted  "The  Old  North  State"  oral! 
from  one  generation  to  the  next;  that  in  the  main,  the  body  c 
the  song  was  more  or  less  the  same,  with  extra  quarter  or  eight 
notes  added  here  and  there  or  slight  changes  in  the  melody. 
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Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Francis  X.  Hale  harmonization, 
^linger  generations  have  been  singing  "The  Old  North  State" 
n  their  bright,  happy  way  with  a  quick,  rousing  "Hurrah."  They 
lave  added  here  and  there  dotted  notes  in  the  body  of  the  tune, 
rhe  form  of  "The  Old  North  State,"  which  is  now  being  taught 
>y  many  teachers  and  music  departments  and  sung  by  school 
hildren  of  the  State,  is  presented  in  illustration  on  page  7. 

Following  the  legislative  enactment  of  1927,  when  the  words 
f  "The  Old  North  State"  and  the  music  as  collected  and 
rranged  were  officially  adopted  as  the  State  song,  the  State  of 
Torth  Carolina  invested  in  a  plate.  This  plate  is  used  in  printing 
he  words  and  music  in  the  bulletins  for  distribution  to  public 
chools,  public  libraries  of  the  State,  and  many  religious,  civic 
nd  commercial  organizations  desiring  copies  of  the  State  song. 

Further  development  in  the  history  of  "The  Old  North  State" 
ccurred  in  1927  when  Major  P.  W.  Price,  musical  director  of 
^orth  Carolina  State  College,  had  the  song  arranged  for  bands. 
L  B.  Andrews  of  Raleigh  financed  the  preparation  of  the  song 
or  complete  band  instrumentation  and  had  copies  sent  to  mem- 
ers  of  State  institutions  and  bands  throughout  the  United 
Itates. 

i  The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  through  their 
jistorian,  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  has  been  active  in  promoting 
wide-spread  interest  in  the  singing  of  the  State  song. 

During  1941-42  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
lubs,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  A.  C.  Burnham,  chairman 
|i  the  Music  Division  of  the  State  Federation,  published  and 
jlstributed  10,000  copies  of  an  eight-page  leaflet  containing 
ongs  and  readings  for  civic  and  patriotic  meetings  in  the 
Jational  Defense  program.  Included  in  this  leaflet  are  the  words 
|  hd  music  of  "The  Old  North  State." 

j  In  concluding,  the  writer  desires  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
lany  North  Carolinians — musicians,  teachers,  business  men, 
jistorians,  club  women,  librarians,  school  children,  and  singing 
)lk  of  the  home  and  fireside — who  have  so  kindly  and  helpfully 
ded  in  the  research  for  the  material  for  the  above  statements 
!nd  the  harmonization  of  "The  Old  North  State"  as  sung  in 
926. 
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STATE  SONG 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old  North  State"  wasl 
adopted  as  the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  | 

(Traditional  air  as  sung  in  1926) 

William  Gaston 
j         With  spirit 


Collected  and  arrar 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Rani> 


Be 


t.  Car-o  -  li  -  na!    Car-o  -  li  -  na!  heav-errs  bless-ings  at  -  tend  1 ! 

2.  Tho' she   en -vies    not         oth-ers,    their —    mer  -  it  -  ed      glo  -  i 

3.  Then  let    all  those   who_  love   us,  love  the    land  that  we      live  i 


j  ?  m  a  j 


!| 


Whilewe     live    we      will-  cher-ish,   pro  -  tect  and  de  -  fend  her,  TT 

Say  whose  name  stands  the      fore-most,  in         lib-er-ty's    sto-ry,  Tlj 

As   hap  -  py     a   re-gion   as  on  this  side  of    heav-en,  ]] 


hp 


mm 


scorn-er  may  sneer  at  and  wit  -  lings  de- fame  her,  Still  our  hearts  swe-lj 
true  to  her  self  e^er  to  crouch  to  op -pres-sion,  Who  can  yield  to  i] 
plen-ty  and  peace,love  and  joy   smile  be -fore  us,  Raise  a  -  loud,  rai*  2j 


tfif  r  fip  p  fir  mm 


Chorus 


i  ij  j  m 


0   Cr 


glad-ness  when  ev  -  er  we  name  her. 
rule  a  more  loy  -  al  sub  -  mis-sion. 
geth-er    the     heart  thrill-ing     cho  -  rus. 

_  r> 


Hur-rah!      Hur-rah!  I 


7 


rit. 


Old  North  State  for-ev  -  er,   Hur-rah!    Hur-rah!    the  good  Old  North  ^ 
/7s 
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Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Parker,  State  Music  Consultant..      201  Purefoy  Rd.,  Chapel  Hill 

Miss  Pauline  Bell,  State  Music  Consultant     Apt,  10,  2402  Clarke  Ave. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary.      700  W.  Morgan  St. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer  1238  N.  Person  Extension 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer      ...2724  Bedford  Ave. 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Rasberry,  Stenographer     1429  Scales  St. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Stenographer    C  6  Shelton  Apts. 

Mrs.  Alice  Phillips,  Stenographer     Zebulon,  Box  117 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Stenographer   K-1A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 


*State  at  large  appointments. 

tUnless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  address  is  given.  Do  not  use  for  business  correspondence. 
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DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Director  2508  Vanderbilt  Avenue 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary      .  602  Gattis  St.,  Durham 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Supervisor  Negro  High  Schools     816  S.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  ..1613  Oakwood  Ave. 

Miss  Daisy  R.  Walker,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools    F-13  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools   1315  E.  Jones  St. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer.    F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer      1102  E.  Martin  St- 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


-fames  E.  Hillman,  Director  2311  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist     435  Yarmouth  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Certification      J-3  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification.     0-4  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Mary  Wiggs,  Division  Clerk         405  New  Bern  Ave. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary      2406  Fairview  Rd. 

Miss  Hazel  M.  Jones,  Stenographer      Clayton 

Mrs.  Callie  Ray  Sauls,  File  Clerk.     Garner,  R.  1 

Mrs.  Irene  G.  Glenn,  Certificate  Clerk   ....309  N.  Bloodworth  St. 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer   .407  Gardner  St. 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer       2705  Peachtree  St. 

Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Brock,  File  Clerk     3125  Stanhope  Ave. 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS  AND  STATISTICS 


L.  H.  Jobe,  Director    2206  Hope  St. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Russell,  Secretary  .  G-2  Shelton  Apts. 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician    117  Hillcrest  Rd. 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk  Cary 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk  705  Tyler  Rd. 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Pearce,  Mimeograph  Operator  Wake  Forest,  R.  2 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk    528  S.  Bloodworth  St. 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 


John  L.  Cameron,  Director  Cary,  R.  1 

William  P.  Duff,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director    111  Edenburgh  Rd. 

Floyd  P.  Barnes,  Engineer     .2327  Yancey  St. 

Henry  F.  Buffalo,  Engineer   _.  904  Centerbury  Rd. 

Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Educational  Consultant    G-l  Country  Club  Ct. 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant      495  S.  Boylan  Ave. 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant        Apt.  2,  613  St.  Mary's  St. 

Carl  B.  Martin,  Bookkeeper       102  E.  North  St. 

Richard  P.  Leaman,  Design  Consultant     .2402  Country  Club  Ct. 

Glenn  A.  Buff,  Architectural  Draftsman    32  "E"  St.,  Westhaven 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Morrison,  Secretary      _4-B  Wilmont  Apts. 

Miss  Jo  Ann  Nance,  Secretary...    3411  Hillsboro  St. 

Mrs.  Peggy  P.  Blake,  Secretary. ..   Durham,  R.  5,  Box  344-A 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  (School  Health  Coordinating  Service) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Heal  h  and  Physical  Educa'ion  and  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating 


Service       2609  Hazelwood  Dr. 

tDr.  R.  E.  Coker,  Jr.,  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service    -.907  St.  Mary's  St. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene    127  N.  Blount  St. 

Taylor  Dodson,  Adviser  in  Physical  Education. ._    Louisburg 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education   504  Culpepper  Cir. 


♦Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health 

fAlso  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 


State  Offices  5 

Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Health  Educator  12  N.  McDowell  St. 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education  117  W.  Edenton  St. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools  Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Julia  P.  Harshaw,  Public  Health  Nurse  for  Negroes   ...Charlotte 

Mrs.  Janie  Gentry,  Secretary  2216  Shannon  St. 

Miss  Mollic  0.  Liles,  Stenographer  2402  Stafford  Ave. 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director  

Mrs.  Malcorr)  N.  Lowder,  Secretary 

DIVISION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


J.  Warren  Smith,  Director   _„  266  Dover  Rd. 

Miss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary     1025  Nichols  Dr. 

Agriculture 

A.  L.  Teachey,  Supervisor..     111  Chamberlain  St. 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work    2812  Kilgore  St. 

Mrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk    3017  May  view  Rd. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk   ,   2608  Wells  Ave. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer     1103  Canterbury  Rd. 

E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor      3310  Clark  Ave. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor   Rockingham 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Covington,  Stenographer  Rockingham 

T.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor    Woodland 

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk      Woodland 

Tal  H.  Stafford,  District  Supervisor.   Asheville 

Miss   Marjorie  York,  Stenographer    Asheville 

N.  B.  Chesnutt,  District  Supervisor     .Whiteville 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer    ...Whiteville 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program  .» 

A.  G.  Bullard,  Subject-Matter  Specialist    Cary 

R.  L.  Deaton,  Auditor    2120  Cowper  Dr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor  2405  Churchill  Rd. 

Mrs.  Frances  Perry,  Accounting  Clerk      14  Dixie  Trail 

Miss  Hilda  G.  Johnson,  Stenographer     Clayton 

Miss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk     102  Gardener  St. 

Mrs.  Lina  Mae  Lowe,  Typist  Clerk      E.  Pineland  Dr. 

Miss  Dora  Shrago,  Typist  Clerk       125  Halifax  St. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Carlyle,  Typist  Clerk     32  B  Vetville 

K.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor   .Severn 

J.  B.  Boone,  Assistant  Supervisor       Goldsboro,  R.  1 

W.  W.  McClure,  Assistant  Supervisor     Louisburg 

B.  L.  Lunsford,  Assistant  Supervisor      Asheville 

T.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor      Welcome 

J.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor  „   Greensboro 

Wm.  J.  Fisber.  Assistant  Supervisor    Greensboro 

Home  Economics 

• 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor     2516  Beechridge  Rd. 

Miss  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant  Supervisor     1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor    1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Miss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor. _.     Asheville 

Miss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer     F-4  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Corinna  Williams,  Stenographer      406  N.  Blount  St. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Biggs,  Accounting  Clerk    209  Morgan  St. 


2507  Beechridge  Rd. 
...823 A  Daniels  St, 
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Trades  and  Industries 

Murray  D.  Thornburg,  Supervisor       ..Durham 

Archie  G.  Bryant,  Assistant  Supervisor   ..  D-l  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Betty  Underwood,  Stenographer     1311  Courtland  Dr. 

Miss  Grace  Rose,  Stenographer..    123  Halifax  St. 

Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor.        2317  Lake  Dr. 

Miss  Mary  Paul  Johnson,  Stenographer...       12  Maiden  Lane 

Guidance  Services 

Miss  Elk  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor       B-102  Boylan  Apts. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer     F-6  Grosvenor  Apts. 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor       2402  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Pauline  Jarma,  Assistant  Supervisor     .224  E.  Park  Dr. 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Krahnke,  Area  Supervisor   B-l  Shelton  Apts. 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Clanton,  Area  Supervisor..    719  S.  East  St. 

Miss  Edna  Garrett,  Area  Supervisor     C-12  Washington  Terrace 

Miss  Christine  Herring,  Area  Supervisor       Asheville 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor       Asheville 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid.  Area  Supervisor    Plymouth 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor     120  Hawthorne  Kd. 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk     807  N.  Person  St. 

Mrs.  Louise  Peoples,  Accounting  Clerk      519  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk    11  W.  Jones  St. 

Mrs.  Nora  L.  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk   500  W.  Park  Dr. 

Mrs.  Orell  Woodruff,  Accounting  Clerk    Raleigh,  R.  2 

Miss  Peggy  Royall,  Stenographer       2007  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Ava  J.  Hinnant,  Stenographer   .Wendell,  R.  1 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Smith,  Stenographer    Raleigh  R.  3 

Mrs.  Flo  E.  Pierce,  Stenographer    2301  Derby  Dr. 

Miss  Jean  Boykin,  Typist  Clerk        Middlesex 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Carter,  Typist  Clerk     907  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Typist  Clerk       Wendell,  R.  1 

Miss  Margaret  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk       960  Harp  Terrace 


Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

G.  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor    

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer.   

Mrs.  Cleo  Jones,  Stenographer  

Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Supervisor... 
Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor 

Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor. .- 
William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  Stenographer. 


Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor    Wilmington 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer    Wilmington 

Winston-Salem  Area: 

Jessie  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor.     Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer    Winston-Salem 


  Garner 

1025  Nichols  Dr. 
.  321  Angier  Ave. 


 Clayton 

Rocky  Mount 


Charlotte 
.  Asheville 
Charlotte 


State  Offices 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Central  Office: 

Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director    710  (ilenwood  Ave. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Re  habitation  Services..     2708  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration      2708  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement      2108  St.  James  Rd. 

A.  B.  Starnes,  Dis'rict  Supervisor   2801  Claremont  Rd. 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor      Garner  R.  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Junior  Research  Anylyst    218  Hillcrest  Rd. 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Principal  Accountant      1009  W.  Peace  St. 

Mrs.  Clarice  P.  Hall.  Accounting  Clerk    1435  Duplin  Rd. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk      Raleigh  R.  2 

Mrs.  Greta  Army,  Filing  Clerk   .     7  Dixie  Trail 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer      2244  The  Circle 

Miss  Dorothy  Morrison,  Stenographer.     827A  Daniels  St. 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer.  .    .  ...318  Avon  Drive 

Miss  Nell  Richardson,  Stenographer. .       Wendell 

Mrs.  Alta  C,  Washburn,  Stenographer.    _     311  Vance  Apts. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer    2214  Creston  Rd. 

Asheville  Office: 

James  Allen  White,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Box  477,  Weaverville 

Charles  C.  Weaver,  Rehabili'ation  Counselor   .     R.  4  Box  315 

Grady  R.  Galloway,  Rehabilitation  Counselor     135  Flint  St. 

James  T.  Yates,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor..    .   Swannanoa 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer      Mars  Hill 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer      Mars  Hill,  R.  1,  Box  49 

Charlotte  Office: 

C,  A.  McDaniel,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  .  3101  Selwyn  Ave. 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1238  Providence  Rd. 

James  H.  Clippard,  Sr.,  Rehabilitation  Counselor     1311  Greenwood  Cliff 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1101  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Miss  Doris  McNeely,  Stenographer     1101  E.  Morehead 

Mrs.  Helen  Lowder,  Stenographer       1915  Merriman  Ave. 

Salisbury  Office: 

R.  L.  Denny,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor.       120  First  St.,  Spencer 

W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor..     R.  1,  Box  245 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer    Box  114,  Granite  Quarry 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

Elmer  W.  Crawford,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   1261  Peace  Haven  Rd. 

Thomas  E.  Styers,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   .323  W.  14th  St. 

Miss  Laura  E  Weatherman,  Stenographer       664  W.  Fourth  St. 

Greensboro  Office: 

T.  L.  McCIellan,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   12  Branch  Court 

E.  W,  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor-   Box  2,  Elon  College 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Wall,  Stenographer  Gibsonville 

Durham  Office: 

Howard  L.  Earp,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor.   1713  James  St. 

James  E.  Hamilton,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    11  Hawthorne  Dr. 

Mis*  Ethel  Faye  Glenn,  Stenographer    2021  Club  Blvd. 
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Raleigh  Office: 


W.  Rea  Parker,  Senior  Rehabili  ation  Counselor  Apt.  K-l-B  Cameron  Court 

William  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   705  Harris  St. 

J.  J.  Beale,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    2633  Churchill  Rd. 

George  H.  Adams,  Junior  Rehabili  ation  Counselor  S4  Country  Club  Homes 

Mrs.  Ann  Critcher,  Stenographer   2350  Bernard  St. 

Miss  Mary  M.  Dew,  Stenographer   1025  Nichols  Dr. 


Greenville  Office: 


W.  H.  Brown,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1904  E.  Sixth  St. 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    402  Student  St. 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  .    607  S.  Oak  St. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer  900^  Forbes  St. 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  Apt.  4,  551  Evans  St. 


Wilmington  Office- 
Albert  A.  Chiemiego,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  107  N.  Floral  Parkway 

Lentz  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2211  Plaza  Dr. 

Mrs.  Frances  Cieschen,  Stenographer..    319  N.  21st  St. 


CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller  2621  Dover  Rd 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary   C-303  Boylan  Apts. 


DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 


A.  C.  Davis,  Director      2918  Fowler  Ave. 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director   .2716  Peachtree  St. 

Miss  Jane  S.  Pollard,  Secretary   N-2-A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary       Cary 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant...  203  White  Apts. 

Mrs  Ray  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant     Apex 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant    :  1115  Hillsboro  St. 

Carl  H.   Walker,  Accountant    .......  Bailey 

Boyst  B.  Swann,  Administrative  Assistant     519  Wayne  Dr. 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant     1000  Canterbury  Rd. 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor...      1914  New  Bern  Ave. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant...    2202  St.  Mary's  St. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant    ...2211  Byrd  St. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Jr.,  Accounting  Clerk     ...2308  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Batts,  Typist  Clerk      Cary 

Mrs.  Iris  S.  Buskirk,  Typist  Clerk     .Smithfield 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk    1   ...507  N.  Blount  St, 

Miss  Nancy  Elizabeth  Page,  Accounting  Clerk..  ...607-C  Daniels  St. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk...     134  Woodburn  Rd. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Creech,  Accounting  Clerk     .  702  W;  Morgan  St. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk      123  Woodburn  Rd. 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk       201  N.  Salisbury  St. 


DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thos.  B.  Winborne,  Director      2650  Davis  St. 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer...  .  +  420  Wayne  Dr. 

Charles  A.  Thomas,  Engineer     201J^  Pine  St. 

Mrs.  E.  Norman  Moore,  Secretary    201  IK  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Stenographer     ...North  Main  St..  Wake  Forest 


State  Offices 
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DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 


C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  319  S.  lioylan  Ave. 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer  Siler  City 

Mrs.  Pa'ricia  Lawson,  Stenographer     ...  2328  Derby  Dr. 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director  2215  Circle  Dr. 

Miss  Ella  Hutchins,  Stenographer    2320  Lake  Dr. 

DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director      603  S.  Boylau  Ave. 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director       Garner 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accountant    3203  Bedford  Ave. 

Miss  Ruth  Glenn  Hardy,  Secretary    W-3A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Royal,  Stenographer       200  E.  Edenton  St. 

Miss  Emily  Moss,  Typist  Clerk   _   Woman's  Club,  Apt.  7 

Mrs.  Jean  Riggan  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk      Cary 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk   2108  Pelham  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk      105  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd. 

Miss  Patricia  Ann  King,  Stenographer    Raleigh,  R.  3 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk    19  Dixie  Trail 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman...    ..617  W.  North  St. 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk  .     .502  Smtihfield  St. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk    404  West  North  St. 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk    17  N.  West  St. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk       ..220  West  Lane£t. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk     .407  N.  Wilmington  St. 

Glenwood  C.  Coats,  Stock  Clerk      Raleigh,  R.  3 

Herman  Council,  Stock  Clerk     .Raleigh,  R.  2 

Russell  K.  Carroll,  Stock  Clerk       ..Fuquay  Springs  R.  2 

Alphonso  Eason,  Stock  Clerk.       Zebulon,  R.  1 

Lowell  J.  Liles,  Stock  Clerk     Zebulon 

Forrest  R.  Ryals,  Stock  Clerk      Raleigh,  R.  3 

Sexton  J.  Wall,  Stock  Clerk     ...Raleigh,  R.  2 

James  E.  Williams,  Stock  Clerk    Raleigh,  R.  2 

DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  C.  Brown,  Director      3010  Ruffin  St. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary      H-2-A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Delphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant     2815  Anderson  Dr. 

G.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor        Wilson,  Box  71 

L.  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor     Newton 

T.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent.      Apex 

R.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent    2813  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent        Goldsboro 

M.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk        1218  Glenwood  Ave. 

Jack  Liggon,  Shop  Foreman      Cary  R.  1 

Andrew  Love,  Field  Mechanic.    Chavis  Heights 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance   _..M.  E.  YouDt,  Graham    H.  A.  Scott,  Haw  River 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington    R.  R.  Isenhour,  Burlington 

Alexander   Sloane  W.  Payne,  Talorsville  .  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany..   Clyde  Fields,  Sparta   G.  N.  Evans,  Ennice 

Anson.   J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro    B.  T.  McRae,  Peachland 

Morven   ..William  T.  Bird,  Morven  W.  R.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  W.  L.  Bennett,  Wadesboro 

Ashe   A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson    Bradley  Sturgill,  Grassy  Creek 

(Express  Office:  West  Jefferson) 

Avery   W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland    J.  F.  Hampton,  Linville 

Beaufort   ..W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  -Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Washington 

Washington—  E.  A.  West,  Washington  H.  G.  Winfield,  Washington 

Bertie    J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor   Leo  Wynns,  Colerain 

Bladen  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  C.  D.  Brisson,  Dublin 

Brunswick  Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport   G.  K.  Lewis,  Winnabow 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Frank  E.  Laycock,  Asheville 

Asheville   ...J.  W.  Byers,  Asheville..   H.  E.  Johnson,  Asheville 

Burke    R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton   L.  H.  McNeely,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine   N.  0.  Pitts,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton..  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  J.  0.  Barbour,  Morganton 

Cabarrus   _C.  A.  Furr,  Concord    Boyd  Biggers,  Concord 

Concord   R.  Brown  McAllister,  Concord.   Luther  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis...    _F.  L.  Wilson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell    C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  V.  D.  Guire,  Lenoir 

Lenoir    J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  E.  C.  McCall,  Lenoir 

Camden  J.  F.  Pugh,  Camden    C.  G.  Harrison,  Old  Trap 

Carteret  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort   Chas.  V.  Webb,  Morehead  City 

Caswell   ...Thos.  H.  Whitley,  Yancyville  David  R.  Johnson,  Yancyville 

Caswell  Thos.  H.  Whitley,  Yancey ville  David  R.  Johnson,  Yancey ville 

(Express  Office:  Danville,  Va. 

Catawba   _H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton     Ralph  A.  Sigmon,  Claremont 

Hickory  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory   G.  Norman  Hutton,  Hickory 

Newton   R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton.  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Newton 

Chatham..   J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro   Wade  H.  Paschal,  Siler  City 

Cherokee.  Loyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Noah  Hembree,  Murphy 

Andrews   J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews   L.  B.  Nichols,  Andrews 

Murphy   Heironymus  Bueck,  Murphy  _.._H.  A.  Mattox,  Murphy 

Chowan   W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  G.  B.  Potter,  Edenton 

Edenton   John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay   .Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Paul  Caler,  Brasstown 

(Express  Office:  Murphy) 

Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby   B.  Austell,  Earl 

Kings  Mountain  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain...  .A.  W.  Kincaid,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby   W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby..  C.  Bush  Hamrick,  Shelby 

Columbus.   T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville..   A.  W.  Williamson,  Cerro  Gordo 

Whiteville   L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville   ..Dr.  W.  E.  Miller,  Whiteville 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern    C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  John  R.  Taylor,  New  Bern 

Cumberland   F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville.   R.  Glenn  Cobb,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville   C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville..  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Currituck    Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  ...L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Jarvisburg 

(Express  Office:  Shawboro 

Dare   Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Walter  D.  Perry,  Kill  Devil  Hills 

(Express  Office:  Elizabeth  City) 

Davidson   ..Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington   Baxter  Carter,  Denton 

Lexington.   L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington..   Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Lexington 

Thomasville  G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville   ..G.  E.  Harrell,  Thomasville 

Davie   Curtis  Price,  Mocksville   J.  B.  Cain,  Cana 

Duplin   0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville..   William  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill 

(Express  Office:  Warsaw) 


County  and  City  Superintendents 


County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Durham  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham    Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham 

Durham  L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham  H.  Spurgeon  Boyce,  Durham 

Edgecombe  E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro   W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro   Rawls  Howard,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salem  G.  S.  Col'raine,  Kernersville,  Box  305 

Winston-Salem  J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  E.  T.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin   ...Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg   Paul  W.  Elam,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton   R.  D.  Collins,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia   M.  A.  Stroup,  Cherryville 

Cherry ville  Fenton  L.  Larsen,  Cherryville   H.  R.  Harrelson,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia    W.  R.  Sparrow,  Gastonia 

Gates   .W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville   S.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Express  Office:  Roduco) 

Graham  K.  S.  Clem,  Robbinsbille  ..J.  D.  Stratton,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office:  Topton) 

Granville  D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford—   Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford    C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford   J.  P.  Hall,  Oxford 

Greene  B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill   ..R.  L.  Hart,  Snow  Hill 

(Express  Office:  Farmville 

Guilford  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro    Howard  E.  Carr,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro.   D.  E.  Hudgins,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point...   W.  A.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax.   A.  J.  Moye,  Scotland  Neck 

Roanoke  Rapids  I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids    W.  L.  Medlin,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  F.  H.  Gregory,  Jr.,  Weldon 

Harnett  G.  T.  Profit,  Lillington  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  Broadway,  R.  1 

Haywood  Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynes  ville  J.  Tom  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

Canton   Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Canton 

Henderson  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville   ..B.  B.  Massagee,  Hendersonville 

Hendersonville  ..A.  D.  Kornegay,  Hendersonville   Bruce  Drysdale,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton    G.  T.  Underwood,  Murfreesboro 

(Express  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke  K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raefcrd   Robert  H.  Gatlin,  Raeford 

Hyde  N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quaiter.   E.  R.  Clark,  Englehard 

(Express  Office:  Belhaven) 
Iredell   _S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville.    F.  T.  Loftin,  Troutman 

Mooresville  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville    J.  M.  Morrow,  Mooresville 

Statesville  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Statesville..   Fred  B.  Bunch,  Jr.,  Statesville 

Jackson  W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva    W.  R.  Enloe,  Sylva 

Johns'on  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield    J.  W.  Earp,  Selma 

Jones  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton   E.  M.  Philyaw,  Comfort 

(Express  Office:  Pollocksville) 
Lee  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford    Stacy  Budd,  Sanford 

Sanford  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford   --Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Sanford 

Lenoir  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston...   E.  S.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  1 

Kinston  J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston    Mrs.  T.  V.  Mosely,  Acting,  Kinston 

Lincoln  I  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton    Pat  H.  Harrill,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

Lincolnton  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  B.  J.  Ramsaur,  Lincolnton 

Macon   Holland  McSwain,  Franklin..  J.  C.  Sorrells,  Franklin 

Madison    William  W.  Peek,  Marshall   -J.  Clyde  Brown,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2 

Martin   J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston    E.  C.  Edmondson,  Hassell 

McDowell   ..Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  J.  E.  English,  Ashford 

Marion   Hugh  Beam,  Marion    Eugene  Cross,  Jr.,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte.  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte.—   Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte..   Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville   Harper  Wilson,  Bakersville 

(Express  Office:  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy     Dr.  D.  G.  Ridenhour,  Mt.  Gilead 

Moore    H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Robbins 

Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst..   John  F.  Taylor,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines  ..John  M.  Howarth,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville   John  W.  Roberson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

Rocky  Mount  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  George  R.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

New  Hanover..:  ..H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton..  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  .  Dr.  J.  Westley  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

(Express  Office:  Gumberry) 

Onslow  Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  J.  Parsons  Brown,  Jacksonville 

Orange  G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro.    C.  W.  Stanford,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  I 

Chapel  Hill...  C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill  Carl  M.  Smith,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro    J.  A.  Tingle,  Jr.,  Alliance 

Pasquotank    J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  Dennis  S.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R. 

Elizabeth  City  __E.  C.  Funderburk,  Elizabeth  City...  ..J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  _.T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  M.  S.  Ellis,  Willard 

Perquimans   John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  ..J.  E.  Morris,  Hertford 

Person...  _R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Timberlake 

Pitt.....  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville   ...Jos.  S.  Moye,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville   J.  B.  James,  Greenville 

Polk  .James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  J.  R.  Stephenson,  Saluda 

(Express  Office:  Try  on) 

Tryon    Brank  Profit,  Tryon  W.  L.  Hague,  Tryon. 

Randolph   _W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  G.  F.  Lane  Ranseur 

Asheboro...  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro 

Richmond.  F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Jas.  W.  McKenzie,  Sr.,  Rockingham 

Hamlet   ...H.  M.  Kyser,  Hamlet  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Hamlet 

Rockingham   J.  E.  Honeycutt,  Rockingham  John  Entwislle,  Rockingham 

Robeson   B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton  I.  P.  Graham,  Proctorville 

Fairmont  R.  0.  McCollum,  Fairmont  Furman  Floyd,  Fairmont 

Lumberton..  ...B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  H.  P.  Allen,  Lumberton 

Maxton    David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  J.  D.  Medlin,  Maxton 

Red  Springs  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  Dr.  C.  T.  Johnson,  Red  Springs 

Saint  Pauls  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Saint  Pauls  T.  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Saint  Pauls 

Rockingham  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  J.  0.  Thomas,  Leaksville 

(Express  Office:  Reidsville) 

Leaksville_-  ...J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville  C.  C.  Campbell,  Leaksville 

Madison...  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison   D.  L.  McMichael,  Madison 

Reidsville  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville..  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Reidsville 

Rowan    Charles  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury   J.  F.  Mc  Knight,  China  Grove,  R.  ' 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury   W.  T.  Shuford,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton   .J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton   W.  E.  Peterson,  Clinton,  R.  2 

Clinton   E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton.   L.  C.  Kerr,  Sr.,  Clinton 

Scotland   J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg   W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Wagram 

Laurinburg   A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Stanly   ...James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle    0.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Albemarle 

Stokes...   _R.  M,  Green,  Danbury    J.  Van  Tuttle,  Pine  Hall 

(Express  Office:  Walnut  Cove) 

Surry   B.  H.  Tharrington,  Dobson  Edwin  Reid,  Dobson 

(Express  Office:  Mt.  Airy) 

Elkin  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin    R.  W.  Harris,  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy...  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy...   Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain   T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City    W.  C.  Morgan,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania   J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard    J.  F.  Zachary,  Brevard 

Tyrrell   M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Union  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe.  James  R.  Braswe  1,  Wingate 

Monroe.  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe   -H.  E.  Copple,  Jr.,  Monroe 

Vance  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson.   George  T.  Wilson,  Henderson,  R.  5 

Henderson.   W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  ..John  C.  Church,  Henderson 

Wake   .Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh..  _D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh   .Jesse  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh.   Fred  B.  Wheeler,  Raleigh 

Warren   W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton   .Harry  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Express  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washing.on   R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth   L.  E.  Hassell,  Roper 

Watauga   W.  H.  Walker,  Boone     Clyde  Perry,  Sugar  Grove 


SUPERVISORS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Wayne   R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro. __   Les'.er  H.  Gilikin,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  J.  Roger  Peeler,  Fremont    Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro    J.  B.  Burroughs,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes   C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro..:  R.  R.  Church,  Wilkesboro 

(Expres  r  Office:  N.  Wilkesboro) 
N.  Wilkesboro  J.  Floyd  Woodard,  N.  Wilkesboro  Rufus  B.  Church,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson   H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson   S.  E.  High,  Sr.,  Lucama 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugaie,  Elm  City    J.  M.  Braswell,  Elm  Ci  y 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson..   Dr.  Ralph  Fike,  Wilson 

Yadkin   .Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville 

(Express  Office:  Crutchfield) 

Yancey  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  T.  A.  Buchana.  Burnsvillc,  R.  1 


SUPERVISORS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Alamance  L.  R.  Wooten,  Box  591,  Graham  *Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey,  Box  591,  Graham 

Jessie  Baxter,  Box  591,  Graham 

Burlington  Carrie  B.  Wilson,  Burlington    .None 

Alexander   Mary  Elizabeth  Hobbs,  Taylorsville  ...*Alvia  Radia  Wilson,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Alleghany   Donna  Jones,  Sparta   Moint  with  Alexander  and  Wilkes 

Anson   None   *Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Goodson,  Wadesboro 

Morven  None   *  Joint  with  county 

Wadesboro.  None     Moint  with  county 

Ashe.  Laura  McConnell,  Jefferson    None 

Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson  , 
Avery....  C.  A.  Bowlick,  Heaton    None 

Beaufort   None.     *Mrs.  Madeline  G.  Bullock,  Washington 

Washington  .Ada  Lee  Jarvis,  Washington   -Moint  with  county 

Bertie...  .Esther  Martin,  Windsor.  *Mrs.  Willie  0.  Drew,  Windsor 

Bladen  None   None 

Brunswick.  .Gertrude  Y.  Loughlin,  Southport  *  Annie  W.  Montgomery,  Southport 

Buncombe.  Ed  Warrick,  Asheville    *Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 

Royal  AJden  Tomberlin,  Asheville 
Jessie  M.  Wooten,  Asheville 
Ann  V.  Sherwood,  Asheville 

Asheville   .Jennie  Creasman,  Asheville    Moint  with  county 

Burke —  ...Mrs.  Dell  B.  Wilson,  Morganton   None 

Glen  Alpine  Joint  with  Morganton   None 

Morganton  ...Melville  F.  Warren,  Morganton  None 

Cabarrus  ...None     *Louis  James  Hughes,  Concord 

Concord..  .None      Mcint  with  county 

Kannapolis  W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis.  .Moint  with  county 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Maurie  Pitts,  Lenoir   None 

Lenoir  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Cartner,  Lenoir.  .None 

Camden...  ..Mrs.  Hilda  Brumsey,  Currituck  *Mrs.  Thelma  Jones  Hall,  Camden 

Carteret..  Fred  G.  Lewis,  Morehead  City..  *Mrs.  Eller  C.  Hankins,  Jacksonville 

Caswell  Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  Yanceyville..  _*Mrs.  Theresa  C.  B.  Beam,  Yanceyvillc 

Catawba  Albert  T.  Spurlock,  Hickory  *Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  Newton 

Sarah  E.  Walker,  Newton 

Hickory  None   Moint  with  county 

Newton  .Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Jenkins,  Newton   Moint  with  county 

Chatham   Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City...  ...*Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington,  Siler  City 

Cherokee  Maggie  Belle  Kisselburg,  Murphy  None 

Andrews   Mrs.  Hilda  T.  Olson,  Andrews   Same  as  white 

Murphy   Joint  with  Andrews   ...None 

Chowan  None..    ..*Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Byrd,  Edenton 

Edenton  None   Moint  with  county 

Clay  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Lewis,  Hayesville  ...None 


Meancs  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Miriam  Allen,  Shelby,  Box  220  *Mrs.  Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  400  Wilson  St..  Sheik 

Mrs.  Oveda  Moss,  Box  220  Shelby  

Kings  Mountain  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain  Moint  with  coun\y 

Shelby   ..Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby...   Moint  with  county 

Columbus  B.  D.  Bunn,  Whi  eville   ..*Namon  McMillan,  Fair  Bluff 

Ruth  Meares,  Chadbourn..  

Whiteville  Willie  Trexler,  Whiteville   *Joint  with  county 

Craven  Selma  Pritchard,  705  Broad  St.,  New  Bern  Ethel  May  Lewis,  New  Bern 

New  Bern.  ...Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern   None 

Cu  mberland  Mattie  Bell  Rogers,  208  Russell  St., 

Fay  e  t  te  ville   None 

Fayetteville  None   .Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 

Currituck.  Joint  with  Camden    Joint  with  Camden 

Dare...   None      None 

Davidson  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley,  Lexington,  R.  8.   *Mrs.  Georgia  Robinson,  Advance,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Lexington  None..    ...* Joint  with  county 

Thomasville  None    *Joint  with  county 

Davie.   David  F.  Stillwell,  Mocksville    Moint  with  county 

Duplin  Mrs.  Susie  K.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill.  *Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 

D.  B.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill 

Durham  — Elem  Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Durham   None 

—  H.  S....Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  Durham 

Durham   .Mrs.  Rosa  Judson  Tillitt,  Durham.   Mrs.  Parepa  B.  Watkins,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Vera  M.  Keech,  Tarboro   Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly,  Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro   ..Joint  with  county..   Mrs.  Mary  Boddie,  Tarboro 

Forsyth     Elem  Kathleen,  Emerson,  Winston-Salem  Mrs.  Clara  E.  Douglas,  Winston-Salem 

Prim  Mildred  Pate,  Winston-Salem 

H.  S  Arthur  Steere,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  Grace  Brunson,  Winston-Salem    Mrs.  Dorothy  Blount,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin   Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  Holmes,  Zebulon,  R.  2*Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Wise 

Franklinton  Joint  with  county    Moint  with  county 

Gaston   .Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan,  Gastonia  *Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 

Faye  Mcintosh,  Mt.  Holly,  R. 
Laysel  H.  Bancroft,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville..  Mrs.  Lucia  F.  Taylor,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  ..Mrs.  Helen  Strickland,  Gastonia   Joint  with  Cherryville 

Mrs.  Leonora  Taylor,  Gastonia 

Gates   Margaret  Mullen,  Gatesville    *Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Graham.  None    None 

Granville...  ..Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford    *Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Oxford 

Oxford  Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford.   Mrs.  Mary  W.  Gant,  Oxford 

Greene  Margaret  Hodgens,  Snow  Hill.   *Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford.   E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro    James  E.  Whitley,  Greensboro 

Katherine  Murray,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro   Same  as  white 

High  Point  Mrs.  Verta  J.  Coe,  High  Point   Same  as  white 

Halifax...  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  McRacken,  Halifax  *Maude  E.  Freeman,  Halifax 

♦Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Wilder,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids  Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids  Moint  with  county 

Weldon  Joint  with  county   Moint  with  county 

Harnett.   Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington  __*Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Lillington 

Beaman  Kelly,  Lillington 

Haywood   ...Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey,  Waynesville  None 

Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville 
Canton  ...Alma  Browning,  Canton..   Same  as  white 


Meanes  Supervising  Teachers 


Supervisors  of  Instruction 


County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Hendeison  P.  P.  Henderson,  Asheville  None 

Mrs.  Sue  Johnson  Davis,  Arden 

Hendersonville  Joint  with  county     ...None 

Hertford  Irma  Hope  Hurff,  Winton  *Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Win  on 

Hoke   ..Sarah  Tatum,  Raeford   *Mrs.  Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Kaefoid 

Hyde   Bettie  Swindell,  Swan  Quarter  ""Odessa  Owens,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell   Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel,  Statesville  *Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statosville 

Eleanor  Smith,  Statesville 

Mooresville  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville  Same  as  white 

Statesville  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville   ...None 

Jackson   .Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva.   None 

Johnston.   Lucille  Woodall,  Clayton   Mrs.  Selina  M.  Smith,  Selma 

Mrs.  Eloise  Eskridge,  Kenly   Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 

Rena  King,  Selma 

Jones  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton...   *Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Pollocksville 

Lee  Mary  Lynn  Currie,  Carthage...  •  *Rachel  Flemister,  Sanford 

Sanford  Same  as  county    None 

Lenoir  E.  Merle  Scott,  Box  182,  Kinston  *Bessie  M.  Cox,  Kinston 

Kinst  on  None     None 

Lincoln   Laura  Margretta  Seagle,  Lincolnton  *Mrs.  Anne  Wade  lingers,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton..  .Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Beam,  Lincolnton  Same  as  white 

Macon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey,  Franklin  None 

Madison  Hazel  S.  Sprinkle,  Marshall   None 

Lula  Chandler,  Marshall 

Martin  Mildred  Manning,  Williamston  *E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 

McDowell  None     None 

Marion  Eva  Keeter,  Marion    None 

Mecklenburg..  .Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte  *Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  — Elem... Margaret  Flintom,  Charlotte  Mrs.  Cordelia  Stiles,  Charlotte 

George  A.  Douglas    Grace  E.  McCauley,  Charlotte 

Gertrude  Coward,  Charlotte   .Mrs.  Esther  Page  Hill,  Charlotte 

Howard  J.  Hicks,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mack,  Charlotte 
Oliver  Cook,  Charlotte 
H.  S...  Dorothy  Boone,  Charlotte 
Dean  Davis,  Charlotte 

Mitchell   Mrs.  Ruby  Siske  Gouge,  Bakersville  None 

Montgomery  None  None 

Moore  Mrs.  H.  C.  McPherson,  Cameron  Mrs.  Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage,  R.  3 

Mary  Logan,  Carthage 

Pinehurst_.  Joint  with  county  Joint  wi  h  county 

Southern  Pines  Joint  with  county    Joint  wi  h  county 

Nash   C.  H.  Fries,  Nashville  *Mrs.  Maude  B.  Hubbard,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Helen  K.  Taylor,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount  Mrs.  Ila  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  E.  R.  Blakeslee,  Wilmington    *  James  L.  Johnson,  Wilmington 

C.  H.  Farnsworth,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Mary  J.  Huff,  Jackson  Mabel  S.  Wyche,  Jackson 

Onslow   Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Burgaw  ...*Joint  wiih  Carteret 

Orange  Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove  *Mrs.  Norma  E.  Snipes,  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill.  ..None  None 

Pamlico  None      None 

Pasquotank   None     Mrs.  Annie  M.  Chavis,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  Ruth  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City  Joint  with  county 

Pender   .None    *Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Rocky  Mount 

Perquimans   None     *Joint  with  Chowan  and  Edenton 

Person  Sallie  B.  Newman,  Leasburg    *Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 


*Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Pitt..   Annie  Lee  Jones,  Farmville  *Mrs.  Madeline  Blount,  Farmville 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Farmville  *Hazel  Jordan,  Farmville 

Greenville  .None    Moint  with  county 

Polk..  None.  _  None 

Tryon   None.   None 

Randolph.   Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Staley,  Staley  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Jones,  Asheboro 

Mrs  Hazel  E.  Strickland,  Asheboro 

Asheboro.  Mary  I.  Shamburger,  Asheboro.  Moint  with  county 

Richmond   None  None 

Hamlet  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham.  ...None 

Rockingham  Joint  with  Hamlet    None 

Robeson  Mrs.  Emily  McC.  Butler,  Lumberton  __*Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Haywood,  Lumberton 

Indian.. Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton 

Fairmont  Sue  Underhill,  Fairmont    Nina  A.  Wilson,  Lumberton 

Lumberton.  Joint  with  Fairmont   Joint  with  Fairmont 

Maxton   ..Joint  with  county     Joint  with  county 

Red  Springs.  Joint  with  Fairmont   .Joint  with  Fairmont 

Saint  Pauls  Joint  with  county..  .Joint  with  county 

Rockingham...  Gertrude  King,  Stoneville..  *Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 

Sue  White,  Reidsville 

Leaksville  Pearl  McBee,  Leaksville    Moint  with  county 

Russel  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville 
Madison   None   Moint  with  county 

Reidsville.  Mrs.  Elwood  Stone,  Reidsville    Moint  with  county 

Rowan   Mrs.  Ganelda  H.  Sowers,  Spencer.  ...*Louis  V.  Jones,  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Beatrice  B.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  M.  G.  Stahl,  Spencer    Moint  with  county 

Rutherford..  Leonora  Jefferies,  Rutherfordton   Mrs.  Ura  H.  Fowler,  Rutherford  on 

Sampson   Mrs.  Eva  B.  Packer,  Clinton   *Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 

Mrs.  Mildred  Turlington,  Clinton 

Clinton   None      Joint  with  county 

Scotland  .Margaret  McRae  John,  Laurinburg...  None 

Laurinburg   None     None 

S  tanly   None     None 

Albemarle  Blanche  King,  Albemarle   None 

Stokes..  A.  E.  Garner,  Danbury   Wilveria  DeLaine,  Mt.  Airy 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury 
Surry...  ...Rebecca  P.  Allen,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  L_   Moint  wi  h  Stokes 

Elkin  None     None 

Mt.  Airy   Verona  Allred  West,  Mt.  Airy  Moint  wLh  county 

Swain.   Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City   None 

Transylvania  ...Benjamin  A.  Stevens,  Brevard...  ...None 

Tyrrell  None     *Mrs.  Addie  B.  Boyd,  Plymouth 

Union   Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe  *Mrs.  Mabel  Gunn  Shaw,  Monroe 

Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 

Monroe  ...Joint  with  county    Moint  with  county 

Vance   Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland,  Henderson...  *Mrs.  Annie  Mae  Rivera,  Henderson 

Henderson  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller,  Henderson..  ..None 

Wake   ...Mrs.  Gladys  Barnes,  Raleigh    Mrs.  Odessa  T.  Robers,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Revell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,  Raleigh 

Raleigh— Elem  Frances  Lacey,  Raleigh   Mrs.  Eunice  Newton,  Raleigh 

Warren   Mrs.  Cecille  D.  Osment,  Warrenton  *None 

Washington-  Mrs.  Georgie  Frost  Barnes,  Plymouth  Moint  with  Tyrrell 

Watauga  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone   None 

Wayne   0.  V.  Harrell,  Goldsboro   ...*Mrs.  Vera  Jones  Allen,  Goldsboro 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Loftin,  Goldsboro 

Fremont   Joint  with  county    Joint  with  county 

Goldsboro  John  B.  Thompson,  Goldsboro  Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 


Meanes  Supervising  Teachers. 


Supervisors  of  Special  Subjects 


County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Wilkes   J.  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro,  R.  1  "Joint  with  Alexander 

J.  W.  George,  Wilkesboro 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Rivins,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro 

— Elem  Joint  with  county    *  Joint  with  Alexander 

— H.  S  J.  Warren  George,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  Elizabe  h  Kirby,  Wilson   Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Wilson 

Elm  City..  J.  M.  Dunlap,  Wilson   Joint  with  county 

Wilson   Joint  with  Elm  City  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Baldwin,  Wilsi 

Yadkin.  None   None 

Yancey..  ..Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville  None 


SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Burlington  Audio- Visual  and  Science.   Estelle  McClees,  Burlington 

Asheville  Music,  Vocal    .  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 

Music,  Vocal.   Evelyn  B.  Starnes,  Asheville 

Audio-Visual  Education...   Samuel  Barry  Morris,  Asheville 

Concord  —White  Music.    .George  A.  Peck,  Concord 

Music — Elementary    Mrs.  Zelma  G.  Spears,  Concord 

Negro  Music    Carl  0.  Foster,  Concord 

Hickory  Music  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Libraries    Elizabeth  Council,  Hickory 

Shelby  Music      ..Elizabeth  Alexander,  Shelby 

Art    Mrs.  E.  Frances  Crim,  Shelby 

Craven   Music     ..Mrs.  Charlene  Solliday,  Havelock 

New  Bern   Music,  Elementary    Kathryn  M.  Maxwell,  New  Bern 

Music,  High  School   Donald  Smith,  New  Bern 

Band    Da\id  Walters,  New  Bern 

Negro  Music,  Elementary   ...Irene  T.  Overby,  New  Bern 

Band    Alexander  Watson,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville  Art    Mrs.  Inez  C.  Brooks,  Fayetteville 

Lexington  Music,  Elementary    Mrs.  Lois  Jean  Query,  Lexing'on 

Durham  — White  Art     ...Mary  Burgess,  Durham 

Audio-Visual..   Sarah  Alexander,  Durham 

Music   ,    Mrs.  N.  C.  Bouzard,  Durham 

Music      Mrs.  Jonelle  T.  Jordan,  Chapell  Hill 

Speech      Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Hocker,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education   .Sidney  W.  Ray,  Durham 

Negro  Art     Mrs.  Althea  M.  Holmes,  Durham 

Music     ...Mrs.  Florita  P.  Russell,  Durham 

Physical  Education  Mrs.  William  Mae  Bailey,  Durham 

Durham  (City)  White. ..Music    Glenn  Starnes,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries    Jane  B.  Wilson,  Durham 

Art      ..Elsie  Smith,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Rosalie  Brunson,  Durham 

Vocational  Education  H.  K.  Collins,  Durham 

Negro.. .Art    Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Kearney,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries   Janie  Wheeler,  Durham 

Elem.  Physical  Education  _.  ...Mrs.  Clara  Jones,  Durham 

Forsyth....   Music     Mildred  Doub,  Phafftown 

Art..    Arthur  Smith,  Winston-Salem 

Guidance-    .Raymond  Sarbough,  Winston-Salem 

Vocational  Education    Matthew  Donahue,  Kernersville 

Special  Services    .Josephine  Shaffner,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  Music    Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold,  Winston-Sale 

Vocational  Education   A.  S.  Johnson,  Winston-Salem 

Gastonia  .Music    Eleanor  Weber,  Gastonia 

Health  and  Physical  Education   ..Mrs.  Henry  Jenkins,  Gastonia 


Meanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Guilford  Health  &  Physical  Education  Doris  Hutchison,  Greensboro 

Greensboro— White  Music   Mrs.  Chrystal  H.  Bachtell,  Greensboro 

Art..     Kenna  Dalton  Beall,  Greensboro 

Guidance  Service   Lucille  Browne,  Greensboro 

Music.    Mrs.  Margaret  Marsh,  Greensboro 

Music,  Instrumental  Herbert  R.  Hazelman,  Greensboro 

Music,  Orchestral    J.  Kimball  Harriman,  Greensboro 

Remedial  Reading   Sidney  Holmes,  Greensboro 

Vocational  Education   Charles  D.  Bates,  Greensboro 

Libraries   Sara  Jefferian,  Greensboro 

Libraries..   Mrs.  Stella  Rogers  Townsend,  <lreensboro 

Health  Education   Floy  Sellars,  Greensboro 

Negro  Music    Mrs.  Eloise  Penn,  Greensboro 

Art     Clarence  H.  Phillips,  Greensboro 

Libraries,  Elementary   Mrs.  Callie  G.  Siler,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Art      Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Libraries    Kathleen  Fletcher,  High  Point 

Roanoke  Rapids.  Art...   Joseph  Cox  Fidler,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mecklenburg  Visual  Aids    Harold  Dotson,  Charlotte 

Libraries..    Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Ring,  Charlotte 

Health  Education   Mrs.  Louise  Clay,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  —White  Health  Education   ..Mary  Hayes,  Charlotte 

Health  &  Physical  Education  Sarah  Southerland,  Chariot  le 

Rocky  Mount— White.. Art — Elementary..    Laura  Boice,  Rocky  Mount 

Negro.. .Art — Elementary    Mrs.  Mary  L.  Backus,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover   Health  and  Physical  Education   Gertrude  Moore,  Wilmington 

Northampton   .Health  and  Physical  Education   J.  0.  Carver,  Jackson 

Elizabeth  City.  ...Audio- Visual   John  N.  Turner,  Elizabeth  City 

Greenville — White  Art...   James  A.  Walker,  Greenville 

Negro  .Art.   Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Greenville 

Randolph   Health  Education   Patrick  Accardi,  Asheboro 

Rockingham  Health  Education    ...John  Allen,  Rockingham 

Leaksville  Music    Mrs.  S.  P.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Reidsville— White.  Music     ..Clyde  Wade,  Reidsville 

Music    Mrs.  Harry  Cardwell,  Reidsville 

Music    Ann  Royster,  Reidsville 

Negro  Music    Collins  Scott,  Reidsville 

Music    Frances  Carr,  Reidsville 

Salisbury  Health  and  Physical  Education  J.  R.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

Laurinburg   Music  Faith  G.  Cantrell,  Laurinburg 

Raleigh  Libraries   Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 

Music    R.  F.  Ebert,  Raleigh 

Art   Rose  Messick,  Raleigh 

Yadkin  .Music..     Mrs.  Carmen  F.  Richardson,  BoonviHe 


ATTENDANCE  AND  WELFARE  OFFICERS 
Administrative  Unit              "Attendance  Officer  and  Address  Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance..  ...Helen  Coble,  Box  591,  Graham   G.  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Burlington  Mrs.  Prue  C.  Edwards,  Burlington  Same  as  county 

Alexander   .None     ...Luther  D.  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany   None.   Mrs.  Doris  W.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson   Mrs.  E.  B.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro   Mrs.  Esther  Humphreys,  Wadesboro 

Morven  Jfcne    Same  as  county 

Wadesboro...  None    Same  as  county 

Ashe..  None  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery   .None  W.  W.  Braswell,  Newland 

Beaufort   None  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Washington  None  Same  as  county 

Bertie    None  Mrs.  Norma  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen..  ...None   Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtowa 

Brunswick   None  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Southport 


Attendance  and  Welfare  Officers 


Administrative  Unit  "Attendance  Officer  and  Address  Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Buncombe..-   Carl  Conley,  Asheville  George  Lawrence,  Asheville 

Asheville  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville   --Same  as  county 

Burke  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Morganton  M.  J.  Lyman,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine.   None   ...Same  as  county 

Morganton  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin,  Morganton  Same  as  county 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Amanda  K.  Miller,  Concord  E.  Farrell  White,  Concord 

Concord..  _  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Kannapolis  Same  as  county    Same  as  county 

Caldwell   None     Mrs.  Laura  Freeman,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  None   Same  as  county 

Camden   ...None    Roy  B.  Godfrey,  Camden 

Carteret   None  Georgia  Hughes,  Beaufort 

Caswell..  .Mrs.  John  Henry  Gunn,  Yanceyville  Leona  Graham,  Yanceyville 

Catawba   Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton  Joseline  Harding,  Newton 

Hickory— Negro.  John  W.  Gore,  Hickory   Same  as  county 

Newton-Conover  Simon  Burgess,  Newton  Same  as  county 

Chatham   .Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee..   Mrs.  James  Bryson,  Marble   ...Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn,  Murphy 

Andrews  Same  as  county    Same  as  county 

Murphy  Same  as  county.   Same  as  county 

Chowan...   None      Mrs.  J.  H.  McMullan,  Edenton 

Edenton   None   Same  as  county 

Clay  None   Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

Cleveland   Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick,  Shelby   Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker,  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain  ...M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain  Same  as  county 

Shelby.   Same  as  county     Same  as  county 

Columbus..   Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadburn...   Mrs.  Alice  Wright,  Whiteville 

Whiteville   -Mrs.  H.  M.  Leaman,  Whiteville   Same  as  county 

Craven  ...None   Mrs.  John  D.  WhiSford,  New  Bern 

New  Bern   H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern..    Same  as  county 

Cumberland   Robt.  Thomas  Dixon,  Fayetteville...  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville.  .V.  R.  White,  Fayetteville    Same  as  county 

Currituck   ...None    Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings  ,  Currituck 

Dare   .None  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

Davidson   .James  A.  Wight,  Lexington   Matilda  Umholtz,  Lexington 

Lexington   None      Same  as  county 

Thomasville   None     Same  as  county 

Davie...   None      Amy  Jane  Talbert,  Mocksville 

Duplin  None    Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor,  Kenansville 

Durham  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Johnson    W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Durham— White  J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham  Same  as  county 

Negro  Edgar  Alston,  Durham 

Edgecombe  None..    Connie  F.  S.  Rabin,  Tarboro 

Tarboro    Mrs.  E.  L.  Daughtridge,  Tarboro   Same  as  county 

Forsyth  Kenneth  Heffner,  Winston-Salem   A.  W.  Cline,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem— White  .Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem  Same  as  county 

Negro. Earl  Wooten,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  None     Lucy  P.  Burt,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  None     .Same  as  county 

Gaston   A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont    Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  Same  as  county   Same  as  county 

Gastonia   B.  M.  Bullard,  Gastonia   .Same  as  county 

Gates  None   Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

Graham   None     Mrs.  Lura  S.  Bales,  Robbinsville 

Granville   ...None   -J.  R.  Raper,  Oxford 

Oxford  None    Same  as  county 

Greene  None    Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford-   James  A.  Simpson,  Greensboro  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Greensboro..  .Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson,  Greensboro  Same  as  county 

High  Point..  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point  Same  as  county 

Halifax    None    J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids  None   Same  as  county 

Weldon  ..None..   Same  as  county 
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Administrative  Unit  *Attendance  Officer  and  Address  Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Harnett..   E.  T.  Malone,  Coats    Wilma  Williams,  Lillington 

Haywood  Jerry  M.  Rogers,  Waynesville   Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Canton  None     Same  as  county 

Henderson...  None    ..Mrs.  Jamie  M.  Purcell,  Hendersouville 

Hendersonville   None..    Same  as  county 

Hertford  None  I.  P.  Davis,  Winton 

Hoke..  .None..   Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde    None   Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell...  None    Mrs.  Rebekah  M.  Cooper,  Ac-tins:,  Statesvillc 

Mooresville  None   ..Sams  as  county 

Statesville   None     Same  as  county 

Jackson.   None     Cary  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  None    J.  D.  Pegram,  Smithfield 

Jones   .None     Mrs.  J.  R.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee...   S.  J.  Husketh,  Sanford..  Mrs.  Roberta  Hinson,  Sanford 

Sanford..  ..None   Same  as  county 

Lenoir   None   Alice  Smith,  Acting,  Kinston 

Kinston.  Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  Kinston  Same  as  county 

Lincoln    D.  Ward  Milam,  Lincolnton..   Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Lincoln  ...Same  as  county   Same  as  county 

Macon   None    Mrs.  Eloise  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison   None    Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshal 

Martin...  None.   Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell   None...  Mrs.  Nell  Lonnon,  Marion 

Marion   None      Same  as  county 

Mecklenburg.   Carolyn  Gallant,  Charlotte  W.  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Lloyd  Ranson,  Charlotte  Same  as  county 

Mitchell..  ..None   Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  None     Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

Moore   ...None     Mrs.  W.  B.  Cole,  Carthage 

Pinehurst    None     .Same  as  county 

Southern  Pines  ..None   .Same  as  county 

Nash   .None   James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount— White  ..Mrs.  J.  E.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount  Same  as  county 

Negro. ..Mrs.  Cora  Parker,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover— White  Mrs.  Margaret  Edwards,  Wilmington  J.  R.  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Negro.... W.  T.  Childs,  Wilmiugto 

Northampton...  None      Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow  None    Mrs.  Helen  Bryan  Patten,  Jacksonville 

Orange  Mrs.  Jajne  Parker,  Chapel  Hill  Annie  Strowd,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill   None  Same  as  county 

Pamlico   None  Willie  C.  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank   None  ^  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  None     Same  as  county 

Pender...  ...None..  H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans   None..  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person.  ...Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro..  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt    None...    K.  T.  Futrelle,  Greenville 

Greenville   None    Same  as  county 

Polk.  Woodrow  Wilkins,  Columbus.  Floyd  Evans,  Columbus 

Tryon.  Same  as  county..    Same  as  county 

Randolph   None   _  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Asheboro   None..   Same  as  county 

Richmond    None   Mrs.  Lora  Wilkie,  Rockingham 

Hamlet...  ...None...    ..Same  as  county 

Rockingham  None     Same  as  county 

Robeson   Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton...  John  R.  Kimball,  Lumberton 

Zeb  A.  Lowry,  Asst.,  Pembroke 

Fairmont..  None    Same  as  county 

Lumberton   Mrs.  Marie  Batts,  Lumberton  Same  as  county 

Maxton.   None    Same  as  county 

Red  Springs.  None  Same  as  county 

Saint  Pauls  ...None..      Same  as  county 


Attendance  and  Welfare  Officers 


n 


Administrative  Unit  'Attendance  Officer  and  Address  Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Rockingham   Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville  Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  Reidsville 

Leaksville    Mrs.  Sallie  Gray  Dunn,  Leaksville  Same  as  county 

Madison  Same  as  county.  Same  as  county 

Reidsville— White  Same  as  county..  .Same  as  county 

Negro  A.  L.  Banks,  Reidsville 

Rowan   Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  ..Mrs.  Paul  W.  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  Same  as  county..  Same  as  county 

Rutherford-  Miles  Hampton,  Rutherfordton..  ...Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Doggett,  Rutherford!* 

Sampson. _  Mrs.  Joe  L.  Boyette,  Clinton..   Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Clinton   .Same  as  county   Same  as  county 

Scotland...   None   Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Shaw,  Laurinbura 

Laurinburg  Mrs.  A.  J.  Dean,  Laurinburg  Same  as  county 

Stanly  .   None     .Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Albemarle.  None    Same  as  county 

Stokes   None      Mrs.  B.  F.  Gentry,  Danbury 

Surry   T.  M.  Robertson,  White  Plains  .Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Elkin   None     Same  as  county 

Mt.  Airy  Verona  A.  West,  Mt.  Airy  Same  as  county 

Swain   Mrs.  Noralee  Calhoun,  Bryson  City  Mrs.  Hilda  Myers,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania..  Mrs.  Ruth  Galloway,  Brevard  Mrs.  Dora  M.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell    None     J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union   None    Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Monroe   None    Same  as  county 

Vance   None   ...Clara  Mae  Ellis,  Henderson 

Henderson..  None     Same  as  county 

Wake...  M.  T.  Jones,  Cary   Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Raleigh— White  Mrs.  Fannie  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh  Same  as  county 

Negro  ..Robert  T.  Young,  Raleigh 

Warren   ...None  Julian  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington   None...   Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga   None..     Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne  ...None    Mrs.  Edith  P.  Franklin,  Goldsborn 

Fremont   ..None  '.  Same  as  county 

Goldsboro  None    Same  as  county 

Wilkes..  None    Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro   None      Same  as  county 

Wilson..   None    M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Elm  City.   None   Same  as  couDty 

Wilson   None   Same  as  county 

Yadkin    None...   Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

Yancey   None   L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 


*Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 


SCHOOL  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Asheville,  S.  M.  Connor 
Kannapolis,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Phillips 
Hickory,  Harold  E.  Hewitt 
Andrews,  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Watry 
Lexington,  Leonard  Surratt 
Durham,  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 
Durham,  J.  L.  Woodard 
Winston-Salem,  Roy  Holhouser 


Greensboro,  James  A.  Farthing 

High  Point,  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr. 

Charlotte,  John  M.  Dunlap 
New  Hanover,  John  0.  Marshall,  Wilmington 

Salisbury,  Harry  S.  Livengood 

Henderson,  Edgar  M.  Edwards 
Wake,  Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  Raymond  T.  Gregson 


EDUCATIONAL.  PERIODICALS 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  Published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Raleigh 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  Quarterly  by  the  North  Carolina  (Negro)  Teachers 
Association,  Raleigh 

STATE  SCHOOL  FACTS,  published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June,  July  and  August  by  he  S  a  e 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except  June,  July  and  Augus  )  co- 
operatively by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published  quarterly  I  y  The  North  Carolina 
School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Child- 
hood Education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  by  the  North 
Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 


TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh 
Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 
Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington 
Ernest  McCracken,  Raleigh 


H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 
Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 
Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 
Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 


SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountancy,  State  Board  of    Frank  P.  Buck,  Salisbury 

Architectural  Examination  and  Registration,  State  Board  of  Ross  Shumaker,  Acting,  Raleigh 

Barber  Examiners,  State  Board  of    *R.  P.  Branch  Raleigh 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of    Dr.  L.  D.  Abernethy,  Charlotte 

Chiropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of    Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Mount 

Contractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for      James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of...   Mrs.  Dorothy  Burchette,  Raleigh 

Dental  Examiners,  State  Board  of   .Dr.  Frank  0.  Alford,  Charlotte 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Anderson,  Raleigh 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board    Charles  P.  Rogers,  Sanford 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for   C.  L.  Mann,  Raleigh 

Law  Examiners,  State  Board  of    E.  L.  Cannon,  Raleigh 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Raleigh 

Nurse  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of    Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Raleigh 

Optometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  Henry  B.  Day,  Raleigh 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensboro 

Pharmacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of      H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  Hill 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors,  State  Board  of  Examiners  of   W.  F.  Morrison,  Raleigh 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing   ...F.  E.  Wallace,  Kinston 

Ve  erinary  Medical  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of...     Dr.  P.  C.  McLain,  High  Point 


TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington,  Chairman** 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Parker,  Albemarle 
Miss  Grace  Brunson,  Winston-Salem 
Miss  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  Floyd  Souders,  Fayetteville 
Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall 
Miss  Margery  Alexander,  Charlotte 


George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson 
Miss  Mozelle  Causey,  Greensboro 
Miss  Jinsie  Underwood,  Gastonia 
Miss  Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabe'h  City 
Mrs.  Phebe  Emmons,  Washington 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President    Merideth  College,  Raleigh 

W.  C.  Archie,  Vice-President      Duke  University,  Durham 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secre'ary-Treasurer       Raleigh 

**The  chairman  plus  the  six  members  listed  on  the  left  represent  the  elementary  grades,  whereas  the  five  on  the 
right  represent  the  high  school  grades. 
'Deceased. 


North  Carolina  Teachers'  Association 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 


James  A.  Boycr,  President  

Joseph  H.  Douglass,  Vice-PresiJcnt 

George  L.  Davis,  Secre  ary  

F.  P.  Payne,  Treasurer.,  


 St.  Augustine's  College, Raleigh 

.  Fayctteville  State  Teachers  College,  Fayetteville 

...Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  City 
   Raleigh 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary  Mrs.  Louise  Mason,  Secretary 

Miss  Edith  Gilbert,  Office  Manager  Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION'  Mrs.  Jennie  Sue  Herring,  Secretary 

John  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  Mrs.  Veda  Moore,  Secretary 
Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Director  Public  Relations 


Board  of  Directors 


EX-OFFICIO: 

President,  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Meekins,  Raleigh 
Immediate  Past  President,  E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa 


N.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Fuuderburk,  Elizabeth  Citv 

State  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 
Scc.-Treas.,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 


DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Western  District    Mrs.  Lucille  Allen,  Headersonville 

South  Piedmont  District  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

Northwestern  District    Rosalie  Andrews,  Winston-Salem 

North  Central  District    .Elmer  Dowdy,  Hillsboro 

Northeastern  District      H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 

Southeastern  District  L.  A.  Bru<on.  Whiteville 

District  Presidents 

Western  District  Frank  Rogers,  Waynesville 

South  Piedmont  District  Fenton  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 

Northwestern  District  Sam  Holton,  Jr.,  Yanceyville 

North  Central  District  J.  R.  Odom,  Sanford 

Northeastern  District  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

Southeastern  District  B.  E.  Li.tlefield.  Lumberton 

Presidents  of  Divisions 

Classroom  Teachers  Helen  Wells,  Asheville 

Higher  Education  Ruth  A.  Steelman,  High  Point 

Principals      W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville 

Superintendents  .  John  Hough,  Lcaksville 


Presidents  of  Departments 

Agriculture  Teachers  C.  E.  Morrison,  Rowland 

Art  Teachers      Mrs.  Jeanne'. te  McArthur,  Greensboro 

Audio- Visual  Education  Teachers    Paul  Ritter,  Cullowhee 

Bible  Teachers  Rebecca  Knight,  Statesville 

Business  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  W.  W.  Howell,  Greenville 

Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Cora  Lancas'er,  Washington 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers  .  Mary  Gillis,  Canton 

Educational  Secretaries  Mrs.  Isabelle  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Elmentary  Education  Teachers  Allie  Freeman,  Goldsboro 

English  Teachers  Eunice  Riggins,  Charlotte 

French  Teachers  Mrs.  Kate  M.  Rhinehart,  Webster 

Future  Teachers  Carl  Cannon,  Durham 

Guidance  Services  .  Dr.  Max  Rains,  Boone 
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Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation  Teachers    George  E.  Sheppard,  Chapel  Hill 

Home  Economics  Teachers        ..Betty  Allison,  Thomasville 

Industrial  Education  Teachers   Marcus  B.  Simpson,  Statesville 

Latin  Teachers..   .«.    ..Mrs.  J.  W.  Kellett,  Canton 

Mathematics  Teachers.     Paul  M.  Murphy,  Asheville 

Modern  Language  Teachers       ..Elizabeth  Maxwell,  Montreat 

Music  Teachers..     Julian  Helms,  Charlotte 

Pupil  Transportation      E.  T.  Lazenby,  Statesville 

School  Librarians...       Mary  Frances  Kennon.Charlotte 

Science  Teachers.  __     John  Martin,  Charlotte 

Spanish  Teachers   _      Helen  Cutting,  Greensboro 

Special  Class  Teachers      Mrs.  Barnett  T.  Sledge,  Asheville 

Supervisors  and  Directors  of  Instruction    Mrs.  Blanche  Reitzel,  Elmwood 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers 

C.  L.  Blake,  President,  Chariot' e  Mrs.  Ida  H.  Duncan,  Vice-President,  Reidsvillc 

W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secre'ary,  Raleigh  N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer,  Raleigh 

Miss  Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Recording  Secretary,  Lillington 

Executive  Committee 


A.  H.  Anderson,  1954  J.  E.  Byers,  1955  J.  C.  Bias,  1956 

C.  J.  Parker,  1954  W.  H.  Jones,  1955  J.  A.  Harper,  1956 

C.  J.  Barber,  1954  Mrs.  Doreatha  E.  Williamson,  1954      0.  A.  Dupree,  1956 


District  Presidents 


Coastal  Plain       F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern 

Northeastern  District      _W.  H.  PattiUo,  Tarboro 

Piedmont  District        J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham 

Southeastern  District           C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton 

Western  District     Mrs.  Doreatha  E.  Williamson,  E.  Spencer 

Division  Officers 

I.  DIVISION  of  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS— Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Foster,  Chairman   Greensboro 

A.  Department  of  Elementary  Teachers — C.  J.  Barber,  Chairman    Clarkton 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  Marion  M.  Womack,  Chairman      Kinston 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers — Powell  Woodson,  Chairman  Elfland 

B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers— Mrs.  Nell  A.  Coley,  Chairman   ...Greensboro 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers — Mrs.  Edna  B.  Graves,  Chairman.   Greenville 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers— Thomas  Kee,  Chairman    Raleigh 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers— G.  H.  Washington,  Chairman   Wise 

4.  Section  of  Math,  and  Science  Teachers— Mrs.  A.  R.  McCall,  Chairman   Bladenboro 

II.  DIVISION  of  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— George  Foxwell,  Chairman   Winston-Salem 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers— Mrs.  Junita  A.  Powell,  Chairman   Nashville 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  T. — J.  D.  Lennon,  Chairman...  ...Durham 

C.  Dept.  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers— E.  S.  Houston,  Chairman.    Kinston 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers — F.  J.  Brown,  Chairman.  ...Greensboro 

2.  Section  of  Trades  &  Diversified  Occupations— E.  S.  Houston,  Chairman   Kinston 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers— Mrs.  E.  M.  Kelly,  Chairman     Raleigh 

E.  Dept.  of  Health  &  Physical  Education  Teachers— Carl  Easterling,  Chairman   Durham 

F.  Dept.  of  Business  Education  Teachers— J.  V.  Turner,  Chairman   Durham 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education— C.  J.  Ford,  Chairman      Roxboro 

H.  Department  of  Librarians— Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill,  Chairman      .Durham 

I.  Department  of  Guidance— J.  I.  Barber,  Chairman    Trenton 

J.  Department  of  Bible  Teachers— Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Chairman  Durham 


Health  Officers 
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III.  DIVISION  of  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  &  SUPERVISORS— C.  C.  Smi'h,  Chairman  Burgaw 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors — J.  E.  Whitley,  Chairman  Greensboro 

B.  Department  of  Principals — A.  H.  Peeler,  Chairman   Greensboro 

1 .  Section  of  Elementary  Principals — A.  H.  Peeler,  Chairman  Greensboro 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals — C.  A.  Harris,  Chairman   .Louisburg 

IV.  DIVISION  of  HIGHER  EDUCATION— C.  G.  Winston,  Chairman  Greensboro 

A .  Department  of  Administration  (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction— A.  E.  Weatherford,  Chairman.    .Durham 

C.  Dept.  of  Future  Teachers  of  America — Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Chairman   Charlotte 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

B.  J.  Ramsaur,  Piesident  . .  Lincolnton 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  Vice-President  r   ..Durham 

Temple  Gobbel,  Secretary-Treasurer   Chapel  Hill 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Nichols,  President     Durham 

Mrs.  Mildred  Thayer,  Vice-President    High  Point 

Miss  Nancy  Taylor,  Vice-President.       707  Clover  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Billie  G.  Cooke,  Vice-President     1565  Stanford  PL,  Charlotte 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Recording  Secretary  Raleigh 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Mundy,  Corresponding  Secretary       ...Durham 

Mrs.  Grace  Council,  Treasurer..       Boone 

Miss  Ethel  McNairy,  Adviser    1814  Andrews  Rd.,  Greensboro 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESOURCE-USE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  Chairman    .  .Raleigh 

Forrest  Shuford,  Vice-Chairman  .Raleigh 

 •  Executive  Secretary  ..Raleigh 

Executive  Committee 

*J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Raleigh  Alphonso  Elder.  Durham 

Mary  Sue  Fonville,  Raleigh  ,1.  D.  Messick,  Greenville 

Clarence  Kors'ian,  Durham  L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Raleigh 


CITY,  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  HEALTH  OFFICERS 


City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance    Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Graham 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga  Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  Boone 

Anson.   Dr. •Warren  D.  Carter,  Acting  Part-time,  Wadesboro 

Avery- Yancey-Mitchell..     Dr.  Cameron  F.  McRae,  Burnsville 

Beaufort    Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Pamlico    Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboro 

Hyde    .  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Swan  Quarter 

Bertie        h  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen    Dr.  R.  S  Comartie,  Elizabethtown 

Buncombe    .  Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Asheville 

Madison   Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Marshall 

Asheville   Dr.  Margery  J.  Lord,  Asheville 

Burke...   Dr.  Carl  C.  Janowsky,  Morganton 

Cabarrus     Dr.  J.  Rov  Hege,  Concord 


*  Deceased 
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Caldwell  :   .Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

Carteret  *  ,  Beaufort 

Catawba-Lmeolu-Alexander  Dr.  Benton  V.  D.  Scott,  Newton 

( 'herokee-Clay-Graham     Murphy 

Cleveland     Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

Columbus.   Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

Brunswick    Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Southport 

Craven     Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland   .Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

Currituck-Da!<*    Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Currituck 

Davidson.        Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexington 

Duplin          Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 

Durham    Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson,  Durham 

Edgecombe        Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

Forsyth   Dr.  Fred  C.  Pegg,  Winston-Salem 

Stokes     Dr.  Fred  C.  Pegg,  Danbury 

Davie-Yadkin.      ..Dr.  Fred  C.  Pegg,  Mocksville 

Franklin    .    Dr.  A.  J.  Holten,  Louisburg 

Gaston..    .Dr.  J.  T.  Ramsaur,  Gastonia 

Granville        .Dr.  Fred  T.  Wampler,  Oxford 

Guilford       Dr.  E.  H.  Eliinwood,  Greensboro 

Halifax       Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

Harnett...         Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

Haywood        Dr.  N.  F.  Lancaster,  Acting  Part-time,  Waynesville 

Henderson-Transylvania     Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Acting  Part-time,  Hendersonville 

Dr.  James  H.  Sanders,  Jr.,  Acting  Part-time,  Brevard 

Hertford-Gates  .   ..Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winton 

Iredell      Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

Jackson-Macon-Swain   Dr.  L.  C.  McCampbell,  Sylva 

Johnston     Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfield 

Lenoir   Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinston 

Jones       Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trenton 

Martin      Dr.  J.  S.  Rhodes,  Sr.,  Acting,  Williams'on 

McDowell  Dr.  Virginia  C.  Rowe,  Acting  Part-time,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Acting,  Charlotte 

Charlotte.       Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

Moore-Hoke      Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

Nash    Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Dr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover        Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

Northampton    Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

Onslow-Pender        Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonville 

Orange-Person-Chatham-Lee    Dr.  0.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

Pasquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan  Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  City 

Pitt       Dr.  Walter  C.  Humbert,  Greenville 

Randolph.   Dr.  G.  H.  Sumner,  Asheboro 

Richmond      Dr.  G.  Fletcher  Reeves,  Rockingham 

Robeson       Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumberton 

Rockingham-Caswell     Dr.  George  E.  Waters,  Spray 

Rowan        Dr.  C.  W.  Arnstrong,  Salisbury 

Rutherford-Polk    Dr.  G.  0.  Moss,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson...       Dr.  Donald  Evans,  Clinton 

Scotland        Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinburg 

Stanly      '..    Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

Montgomery     Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

Surry.  _      Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

Tyrrell- Washington     Dr.  Claudus  McGowan,  Acting  Part-time,  Plymouth 

Union.  .__      Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monroe 

Vance...         Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Henderson 

Warren        Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Warrenton 


Summer  Camps 
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Wake     ...Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Raleigh 

Wayne        Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Goldsboro 

Greene     Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Snow  Hill 

Wilkes         Wilkesboro 

Wilson    ...Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Wilson 


SUMMER  CAMPS 

Camp  Adventure.Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Harold  M.  Patrick,  Box  84,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Big  Cove  Camp  and  Ranch,  Cherokee,  N.  C.,  Howard  Berry,  N.  Charlston,  S.  C.  Box  75 
Camp  Carlyle  for  Boys,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  H.  C.  Carlyle,  Valdosta,  Ga. 

Camp  Carlyle  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  482  Meridian  Ave.  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Camp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Ben  Popkin,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Burgess  Glen,  Cedar  Mountain,  N.  C,  Ethel  Simpson,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Camp  Arrowhead  for  Boys,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  J.  0.  Bell,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Bearwalla,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C,  F.  C.  Walter,  Rt.  1,  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Richard  R.  Bernard,  Box  1412,  University  Station,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  Vera  Lachman,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Camp  Daniel  Boone  (Boy  Scouts),  Asheville,  N.  C,  A.  W.  Allen,  Box  7185,  Asheville,  N.  C 
Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Gordon  Sprott,  Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Camp  Dellwood  for  Girls,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Va. 
Camp  Elliott  for  Boys  (Y.  M.  C.  A.),  Old  Fort,  N.  C,  J.  Wilson  Smith,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Camp  Gay  Valley,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Camp  Glen  Arden,  Arden,  N.  C,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Bell,  Jr.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Glen  Arden  for  Girls,  Arden,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  0.  Bell,  Jr.,  Box  1248.  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Glenlaurel,  Little  Switzerland,  N.  C,  Jeanette  Boone,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
Camp  Green  Cove,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bell,  Miss  Hannah  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Greystone,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Box  1 778-C 

Camp  Haidee,  Blounts  Creek,  N.  C,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Henderson,  Box  233  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Fred  Crum,  Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Va. 

Camp  Herman,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  H.  M.  Angel,  Box  171  Denim  Sta.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Camp  Hope,  Canton,  N.  C,  G.  C.  Suttles,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Canton  N.  C. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Curtis,  Camp  IUahee,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska  for  Girls,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Miss  Ethel  McCoy,  Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  0. 

Camp  Keystone,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ives,  2589  Riverside  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  James  A.  Hudson,  135  N.  43rd  St.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 

Camp  Merrie-Mac,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  Mrr.  S.  H.  McBride,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 

Camp  Merrie  Woode,  Sapphire,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr,  3245  Nancy's  Creek  Rd..  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Camp  Mishemokwa,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Washington,  N.  C,  Box  782 

Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  F.  D.  Bell,  Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Montreat  for  Girls,  Montreat  N.  C.f  Sarah  Anderson,  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Camp  Mt.  Mitchell,  Burnsville,  N.  C.  Fred  Homuth,  490  Gulf  Blvd.,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Camp  Ogallalla,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen  Dail,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  Box  139 

Camp  Oseola  for  Girls,  Horse  Shoe,  N.  C,  Herbert  Silver,  7536  Buccaneer  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  41  Fla. 

Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Van  C.  Kussrow,  616  Ingraham  Bldg.,  Miama  32  Fla. 

Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C,  Perry  Morgan,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 

Camp  Rockbrook,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Carrier,  Jr.,  Rockbrook,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe,  N.  C,  Wyatt  Taylor,  7  E.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  WTeaverville,  N.  C,  Walton  Johnson,  Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Skyland,  Clyde,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Harris,  2137  Herschel  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Camp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  M.  T.  Culbreth,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

(Private  Camp  for  Physically  Handicapped  Children) 
Camp  Ton-a-wandah,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Haynes,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Box  60,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kephart,  Camp  Yonahlossee. 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville,  N.  C,  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Episcopal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C,  R.  B.  Suggs,  Jr.,  Belmont,  N.  C,  P.  0.  228 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Miss  Mary  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Lake  Lure  Camp  for  Girls,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Dr.  Edna  Warner,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

Mount  Mitchell  Camp  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.  C,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  W.  Bingham,  1335  Mayfair  Rd.,  Jacksonville  7,  Fla. 

Silver  Pines  Camp,  Roaring  Gap,  N.  C,  Priscilla  Shaw,  Sumter,  S.  C,  Box  768 

St.  John's  Camp  for  Girls,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Rev.  A.  F.  Rohrbacher,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 

Transylvania  Music  School  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  James  C.  Pfohl,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  X.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  President     Rocky  Mount 

Luther  R.  Medlin,  First  Vice-President     Greensboro 

Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins,  Second  Vice-President    Charlotte 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer       Gibsonville 

Mrs.  John  W  Crawford,  Recording  Secretary     3204  Clark  Ave.,  Raleigh 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS  AND 

TEACHERS 

Mrs.  H.  S,  Davis,  Mary  Pot  er  School,  Oxford    President 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Holiday,  245  Garfield  Street,  Statesville__.     First  Vice-President 

A.  S.  Reynolds,  Livingston  Street  School,  Asheville     ...Second  Vice-President 

Miss  Mabel  Powell,  Box  468,  Clinton..       Secretary 

Miss  Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Box  352,  Warsaw,  N.  C        Treasurer 

W.  H.  Greene,  Tryon,  N.  C      Auditor 

Mrs.  A.  Y.  Hines,  840  Garvis  Street,  Rocky  Mount     ..Historian 

B.  L.  Ancrum,  Annie  Holland  School,  Rocky  Mount...   Parliamentarian 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnigan,  1010  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh   ..Executive  Secretary 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  NEGRO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Rural  Life  Center,  Bricks,  N.  C.  Lincoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 

Hayworth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point 

Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 

Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

The  Universi  y  of  North  Carolina,  Gordon  Gray,  President,  Chapel  Hill    

R.  B.  House,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh.   

Carey  H.  Bostian,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  Universi 'y  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro   

Edward  K.  Graham,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  Charles  E.  Prall,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President,  Boone.   

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville    

Western  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee    


JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Asheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville     ...Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte      Coed 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington       Coed 

■ 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro..    ..Coed 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President,  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
Nor  h  Carolina  College,  Durham     ---  Coed 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  S.  D.  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City    Coed 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President,  Fayetteville   Coed  I 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem    Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

George  Washington  Carver  College,  S.  A.  Moore,  Director,  Charlotte   Coed 


..fMen 

...Coed 

Women 

...Coed 
...Coed 
...Coed 


fCoed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools.    *Not  supported  by  State. 
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Public  Institutions — Indian 

SENIOR  COLLEGE: 

Pembroke  State  College  for  Indiana,  Ralph  D.  Wellons,  President,  Pembroke   Coed 

Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson   Coed 

Travis  A.  White,  President,  Peny  Case,  Professor  of  Education 
fBlack  Mountain  College,  Black  Mountain  Coed 

Theodore  Dreier,  Rector 

Catawba  College,  Salisbury      Coed 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson       Men 

J.  R.  Cunningham,  President  ;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham    Coed 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 

Elon  College,  Elon  College   Coed 

L.  E.  Smith,  President  ;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs    Women 

Marshall  Woodson,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro...   Women 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College    Coed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point    Coed 

Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President  ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory     Coed 

Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  President  ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh      Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  B.  Y.  Tyner,  Professor  of  Education 
tMontreat  College,  Montreat.  _     Women 

Rev.  Rupert  McGregor,  President;  John  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte    Women 

H.  H.  Everett,  Acting  President;  Wilson  F.  Wetzler,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem   Women 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest..   Coed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Vincent  G.  Taylor,  President,  Belmont    Men 

Brevard  College,  Robert  H.  Stamey,  President,  Brevard  .    Coed 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek     Coed 

Chowan  College,  Rev.  F.  Orion  Mixon,  President,  Murfreesboro  _.    Coed 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College,  W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg  Men 

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs....     Coed 

Lees-McRae  College,  Rev.  Fletcher  Nelson,  President,  Banner  Elk      Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Samuel  M.  Hoi  on,  President,  Louisburg       Coed 

\  Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill       Coed 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville     Coed 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge   Men 

i  Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President.Raleigh      Women 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  J.  Lem  Stokes  II,  President,  Misenheimer       Coed 

Pineland  College,  Coordinate  with  Edwards  Military  Institute,  W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg   Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  Lamotte,  President,  Maxton   .Men 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont      W'omen 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  Sharry,  President,  Asheville    -  .Women 

St.  Mary's  School.  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh        Women 


tNot  fully  accredited. 
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Warren  H.  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa    Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate     Coed 

UNCLASSIFIED: 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest    Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 


Denominational  and  Other  Private  Colleges — Negro 


SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord. .  _          _  _  _ .  Women 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro      Women 

David  D.  Jones,  President;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte   .    .  --Coed 

Hardy  Liston,  President;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingston  College,  Salisbury     -   Coed 

W.  J.  Trent,  President  ;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh,       Coed 

W.  R.  Strassuer,  President;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh     .    .   Coed 

H.  L.  Trigg,  President;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro    Women 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College     B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College.      Perry  Case,  Wilson 

Catawba  College        A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College..       C.  K.  Brown,  Davidson 

Duke  University        Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

East  Carolina  College     Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College.        .A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

Guilford  College      .Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College       C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Lenoir-Ryhne  College       G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Meredith  College     Carlyle  Campbell,  Raleigh 

Queens  College     David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C    C.  H.  Bostian,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina       Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest    D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  College     W.  E.  Bird,  Cullowhee 

AVoman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C   Charles  E.  Prall,  Greensboro 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College       W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College     J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University   .Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College      I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College      J.  H.  Taylor,  Durham 

Shaw  University.       N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College    F.  L.  Atkins.  Winston-Salem 


Business  Schools  and  Colleges 
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BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES — LICENSED 


Asheinore  Business  College,  Thomasville 
Bakers  Business  School,  Greenville 
Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  City 
Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton 
Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point 
Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington 
Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount 
Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  Hickory 
College  for  Secretaries,  Greensboro 
Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 
Ctoft  Secretarial  and  Accounting  School,  Durham 
Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 
Durham  Business  School,  Inc.  (Negro),  Durham 
Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 


Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Greensboro  Calculating  School,  Greensboro 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Henderson  Business  College,  Henderson 
Howard  Business  College,  Shelby 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Mrs.  Motte's  Secretarial  School,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
Newton  Business  School,  Newton 
Payne's  Business  and  Secretarial  School 

(Negro),  Raleigh 
Russell's  Commercial  School  (Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
South  Eastern  Commercial  College,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Asheville 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Public — White 

Name  Principal 

Vocational  Textile  School  Chris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 

Private — White 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School  _____Georg  Bidstrut,  Brasstown 

Penland -School  of  Handicrafts  Lucy  Morgan,  Penland 

Private — Negro 

Home  Eckers  Tra  it-  School  Mrs.  Lucille  Tapp,  Raleigh 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Public 

Name  Superintendent 

Caswell  Training  School    Dr.  Wm.  C.  Byrd,  Sr.,  Kinston 

Confederate  Woman's  Home    Mrs.  Pauline  Carter,  Fayetteville 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys..   Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys  Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital       .Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 

State  Hospital     ..Dr.  David  A.  Young,  Acting,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital   _    Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 

State  Hospital    Dr.  James  Murdoch,  Camp  Butner 

State  Hospital      Dr.  Ira  C.  Long,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis      Dr.  H.  S.  Willis,  McCain 

Eastern  Sanatorium     ...Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 

Wesern  Sanatorium     ...Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School   J.  Frank  Scott,  Concord 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls    Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Springs 

8  a  e  Prisons   _■     William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleigh 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farms)  Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kinston 

Private 

Appalachian  Hall  Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  President,  Asheville 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium  Dr.  James  W.  Vernon,  Morganton 
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Name  Superintendent 

Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc    Dr.  S.  Wallace  Fleming,  Medical  Director,  Elm  City 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium   _   Dr.  R.  M.  Buie,  Jr.,  Medical  Director,  Greensboro 

Graylyn  Rehabilitation  Center   ...Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Thompson,  Director,  Winston-Salem 

Green  Terrace  Sanatorium    .John  Robertson,  Manager,  Ki  trell 

Highland  Hospital    Dr.  Charman  Carrol,  Medical  Director,  Asheville 

Keeley  Institute     .   W.  R.  Boothe,  Managing  Director,  Greensboro 

PineblufT  Sanatorium  .   Dr.  Malcoln  D.  Kemp,  Pinebluff 

ORPHANAGES 

Name  Superintendent,  Director,  or  Other  Official 

Alexander  Home    Miss  Blanche  H.  White,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc..  ...  .   John  W.  Volger,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School...       Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penland 

Baptist  Orphanage  of  N.  C.  Inc      Mrs.  Louise  L.  Blake,  Thomasville 

Mills  Home..      ...F.  J.  Herring  Thomasville 

Kennedy  Home   W.  A.  Smith,  Kinston 

Home,  Fannie  Y.  Bickett     Mrs.  Morris  Purdue,  Raleigh,  R  1 

County  Children's  Home    Mrs.  Ella  Sams,  Asheville 

Catholic  Orphanage       .Rev.  Michael  J.  Begley,  Nazareth 

Children's  Home,  Inc     0.  V.  Woosley,  Wins'on-Salem 

Children's  Home  of  N.  C,  Jr.  0.  U.  A.  M     R.  B.  Bruton,  Lexing'on 

Christian  Orphanage   Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  College 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  and  Children's  Home  of  N.  C,  Inc    C.  H.  Rochester,  Kannapolis 

Colored  Orphanage  of  North  Carolina.   Rev.  F.  H.  Brooks,  Oxford 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage    Rev.  J.  Edward  Johnson,  Dunn 

Eliada  Home  for  Children    Rev.  Luther  A.  Horn,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage,  Inc      Rev.  C.  R.  McCartney,  Falcon 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage..   Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Orphan's  Home   Miss  Anne  Byran,  Banner  Elk 

I.  0. 0.  F.  Home     .J.  H.  Caudill,  Goldsboro 

Memorial  Industrial  School  (Negro)   W.  E.  Paey,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage,  The    Rev.  Forest  D.  Hedden,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage,  The      Harry  Barkley,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphan's  Home     T.  L.  Moose,  Rockwell 

Oxford  Orphanage      Rev.  A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxford 

Pit'sboro  Christian  Home,  Inc     W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Presbyterian  Orphan's  Home.    Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home      Dewey  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

Robeson  County  Indian  Orphanage     Mrs.  P.  A.  Underwood,  Pembroke 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute    W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

Sipes  Orchard  Home  John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution    M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

Wright  Refuge,  The    Lizzie  Gray  Chandler,  Durham 

ACCREDITED  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 

The  following  professional  schools  of  nursing  in  North  Carolina  are  accredited  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Standard 
ization  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners,  the  accrediting  agencies  for  professional  nursing  school  n» 
this  state: 

White 

Hospital  School  Affiliations 

Cabarrus  Memorial,  Concord  State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Charlotte  Memorial,  Charlotte  Torrance  State  Hospital,  Torrance,  Pa. 

City  Memorial,  Winston-Salem  State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Davis,  Statesville 

Duke,  Durham  Accepts  Students  for  Affiliation 

Gaston  Memorial,  Gastonia  Children's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

State  Hospi'al,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Grace,  Morganton  Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Hamlet,  Hamlet  Mercy  Hospital,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Babies  Hospital,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Springfield  State  Hospital,  Sykesville,  Md. 


Schools  of  Nursing 
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Hospital  School  Affiliations 

High  Point  Memorial,  High  Point  Children's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friends  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Highsmith,  Fayetteville..   State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Lowrence,  Mooresville    Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Memorial  Mission,  Asheville- ..   Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Mercy,  Charlotte.     Seton's  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mountain  Sanitarium,  Fletcher.   Memorial  Mission,  Asheville 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

N.  C.  Baptist,  Winston-Salem    State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Park  View,  Rocky  Mount   ...Babies  Hospital,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Chestnut  Lodge,  Rockville,  Md. 

Presbyterian,  Charlotte...   Chestnut  Lodge,  Rockville  Md. 

Rex,  Raleigh    State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  Roanoke  Rapids.   Babies  Hospital,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Springfield  State  Hospital,  Sykesville,  Md. 
Robeson  County  Memorial,  Lumberton  Babies  Hospi'al,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Rowan  Memorial,  Salisbury    Children's  Hospital,  Washington  D.  C. 

Torrance  Hospital,  Torrance,  Pa. 
Rutherford,  Rutherfordton   N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Shelby,  Shelby  Children's  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Highland  Hospital,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

University  of  N.  C,  Chapel  Hill 
James  Walker  Memorial,  Wilmington 

Watts,  Durham..   State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing,  Wilson   Carolina  General  and  Woodard-Herring  Hospitals,  Wilson.  N.  O. 

Duke  Hospital,  Durham,  N.  C. 
State  Hospital,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Negro 

Community,  Wilmington   ...V.  A.  Hospital,  Otecn,  N.  C. 

V.  A.  Hospital,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 
Good  Samaritan,  Charlotte    V.  A.  Hospital,  Oteen,  N.  C. 

Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln,  Durham      Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

K.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem  ..Crownville  State  Hospital,  Crownville,  Md. 

St.  Agnes,  Raleigh   ...Morisiana  Hospital,  N.  Y. 

V.  A.  Hospital,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  PRACTICAL  NURSING 


Alamance  General  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing..      BurlingtOD,  N.  C. 

Albemarle  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Stanly  County  Hospital     Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Banner  Elk  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Grace  Hospital    Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 

Durham  School  of  Practical  Nursing  for  Negroes,  Duke  University      Durham,  N.  C. 

Raleigh  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital..     Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Randolph  Hospital  School  of  Practical  Nursing      Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Washington  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Tayloe  Hospital    Washington,  N.  C. 

Watts  Hospital  Course  of  Practical  Nursing,  Watts  Hospital   Durham,  N.  C. 

Wayne  County  School  of  Practical  Nursing,  Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital   ...Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


PRIVATE  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS 
White 

Unit— School  Director  and  Address 

Burlington —Congregational  Christian  Church  Kindergarten  Rev.  Henry  E.  Robinson,  Pastor,  Burlington 

—Front  St.  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten   .Rev.  W.  L.  Clegg,  Pastor,  Burlington 

—First  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten   Rev.  Chester  Alexander,  Pastor,  Burlington 

—First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten    Rev.  Carlton  Prickett,  Pastor,  Burlington 

— Blessed  Sacrement  Kindergarten,  400  W.  Davis  St  Rev.  Eug.  H.  Livelsberger,  Pastor,  Burlington 
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Unit— School  Director  and  Address 

Wadesboro— Community  Kindergarten.    Rev.  Harvey  Glazier,  Wadesboro 

—Rose  Kindergarten  _     Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Wadesboro 

Asheville— Asheville  Country  Day  School  789  Merrimon  Ave.  Asheville 

— Child  Garden  School   ..  ...124  Logan  Ave.  Asheville 

— Miss  Gudger's  School     139  Montford  Ave.,  Asheville 

— Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Jones     115  Arlington  St.,  Asheville 

— Milgemarva  Kindergarten    ...74  Arlington  St.,  Asheville 

— St.  Joan  of  Arc  School     .915  Haywood  Rd.,  West  Asheville 

Morganton— Calvary  Baptist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Betty  Long,  Morganton 

— First  Methodist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  N.  M.  Patton.Jr.,  Morganton 

Concord  —Thorn  Thumb  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Harlan  Craver,  74  N.  Spring  St.,  Concord 

— Mother  Goose    Mrs.  Olin  Shinn,  221  Virginia  Rd.,  Concord 

Lenoir — Community  Kindergarten  (K-l)     Mrs.  Charles  McGimsey 

Carteret — Kindergarten  (1st  year)..    Mrs.  Mary  Hedgepeth  Morehead  City 

Hickory — Busy  Day  Kindergarten    ...Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory 

— Busy  Bees  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory 

— Smith's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hickory 

Newton — Kindergarten      Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Sechler,  Newton 

Kings  Mountain — Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Coman  Falls,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby — Work  and  Play      Mrs.  Hugh  Arrowood,  Shelby 

— Jack  and  Jill      Mrs.  Grady  Lovelace,  Shelby 

— Happy  Time.    .Mrs.  Earl  Gaffney,  Shelby 

Whiteville— Whiteville  Jr.  Womans  Club  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Oliver  Thomas,  Whiteville 

New  Bern — Green  Park  Kindergarten   Miss  Pearl  Bordeaux,  New  Bern 

— Kindergarten     Mrs.  Rosa  Dougherty,  New  Bern 

— Kindergarten      Miss  Bessie  Hollister,  New  Bern 

— Christ  Church        Mrs.  William  Ferebee,  New  Bern 

— Neuse  Forest  Presbyterian  Church    Mrs.  Bruce  Beringer,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville— Kindergarten   Mrs  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayetteville 

— Highland  Presbyterian  Church   .Dorothy  Hutaff,  Fayetteville 

Lexington— The  Day  School    Mrs.  Ray  Sechrist,  Lexington 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  Lexington 

— Mrs.  Hege's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Ester  Hege,  Lexington 

Davie — Happi-tot  Kindergarten...   Mrs.  D.  J.  Mando,  Mocksville 

Durham— Southside  Nursey   Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Durham 

Durham  Nursery  School    Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Durham 

Tarboro— Kindergarten     Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich,  Tarboro 

— Kindergarten     Mrs.  Curtis  Norfleet  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Price,  Tarboro 

Franklinton— Kindergarton..  Mrs.  Brooks  Parham,  Franklinton 

Roanoke  Rapids— Kindergarten..      Mrs.  Augusta  Rook,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Harnett— Marks  School.    Mrs.  Johnie  Lee  S.  Marks,  Dunn 

— Mother  Goose  School    Mrs.  William  Newsome,  Dunn 

— Jack  and  Jill      Mrs.  J.  R.  Baggett,  Jr.,  Lillington 

Canton— Community  Kindergarten...     Mrs.  J.  E.  Withers,  Canton 

Hendersonville — Methodist  Church  Kindergarten    J.  R.  Poteet,  Hendersonville 

— Brackett  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Louise  Brackett,  Hendersonville 

— Hughes  School  for  Little  Folks  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Hendersonville 

Statesville — Kindergarten    .Mrs.  Charlie  Sears,  Statesville 

Sanford— Kindergarten      .Mrs.  Sue  Ingram,  Gulf  St.,  Sanford 

—Kindergarten  Mrs.  Charlie  Hatch,  Summitt  Dr.,  Sanford 

—Kindergarten     Mrs.  J.  K.  Perry,  Steele  St.,  Sanford 

— Kindergarten   Mrs.  J.  S.  Truitt,  Endor  St.,  Sanford 

Kinston— First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Herman  Wellons,  Kinston 

— Mrs.  Carson  Saville's  Kindergarten.    ...Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston 

— Queen  St.  Parochial  Kindergarten  M.  W.  Lawrence,  Pastor,  Kinston 

— Christ  the  King  Kindergarten..   Sister  Donata,  Kinston 

Lincolnton — Kindergarten     Mrs.  Mattie  Alexander,  Lincolnton 

,      — Kindergarten      Miss  Eva  Dellinger,  Lincolnton 

— Kindergarten       Nell  Shellem,  Lincolnton 

Marion— First  Baptist  Church   Mrs.  Eugene  West,  Marion 

Montgomery—.      _  Mrs.  E.  M.  Macon,  Troy 

—     Mrs.  Jerry  Moore,  Mt.  Giliad 


Private  Schools 
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Unit— School  Director  and  Address 

Pinehurst — Wee  Barrett  Kindergarten   ..Mrs.  Robert  Barret,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines — Kindergarten. .   Episcopal  Church,  Southern  Pines 

Notre  Dame  Academy    Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  Southern  Pines 

Rocky  Mount — Glenwood  Hall    ..Mrs.  W.  H.  Skeels,  Rocky  Mount 

— Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  (K-8)   Mother  Theresa  Claire,  Rocky  Mount 

— Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten    .Mrs.  Elizabe  h  Dove,  Rocky  Mount 

—Blue  Kindergarten..    Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue,  Rocky  Mount 

— Dozier  Kindergarten     Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover— Kindergarten.    Mrs.  R.  Cronly,  321  S.  3rd  St.,  Wilmington 

— Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Mamie  Merrill,  1822  Chestnut  St.,  Wilmington 

— Kindergarten   ..Mrs.  J.  B.  Vanderver,  701  Northern  Blvd.,  Wilmington 

Elizabeth  City — Protestant  Kindergarten     Mrs.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender — Kindergarten        Mrs.  Murphy  Moore,  Burgaw 

Person — First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Annie  L.  Wirtz  and  Mrs.  Rosa  Y.  Harris,  Roxboro 

Greenville— Kindergarten...    .C.  D.  Smith,  706  E.  4th  St.,  Greenville 

—St.  Raphael's    ...427  W.  5th  St.,  Greenville 

— Jarvis  Memorial  Methodist  Church     Washington  St.  Greenville 

Tryon— Bowen-West  Kindergarten   Mrs.  K.  A.  Bowen,  Mrs.  Charlie  West,  Tryon 

Asheboro — Burns    Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns,  203  Ridgecrest  Rd.,  Asheboro 

Rockingham — Kindergarten.    Mrs.  J.  C.  Terry,  Rockingham 

Lumberton — First  Presbyterian  Church.     Miss  Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

—First  Baptist  Church   ...Mrs.  Sarah  Buford,  Lumberton 

Fairmont — Kindergarten     Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  Fairmont 

Leaksville— The  Golden  Hour      Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

— Tri-City  Community  Club    Mrs.  A.  W.  Martin,  Spray 

— Draper  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Leaksville 

Madison — Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  B.  Sealey,  Madison 

Reidsville — First  Presbyterian  Church   Mrs.  Dorothy  Morgan,  Reidsville 

Rowan— First  Presbyterian   Salisbury 

— St.  John's  Lutheran       Salisbury 

Salisbury— Presbyterian  Kindergarten...   Mrs.  M.  L.  Braun,  303  Mahaley  Ave.,  Salisbury 

— Lutheran  Kindergarten  .Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  712  E.  Henderson  St.,  Salisbury 

Clinton— Episcopal  Church     Rev.  Addison  Hosea,  Clinton 

— Faison  Kindergarten  and  First  Grade    Mrs.  Fred  Faison,  Clinton 

— Methodist  Church  Kindergarten   Rev.  C.  F.  Heath,  Clinton 

Laurinburg— Presbyterian  Kindergarten   Miss  Roberta  Coble,  Laurinburg 

— Wavely  Mills  Kindergarten.  ...Mrs.  0.  S.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Elkin — Kindergarten       Miss  Louise  Trousou,  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy — Dorming  Dance      Mount  Airy 

Transylvania— Calvert  Park  School   ...Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Rich,  Brevard 

—        Mrs.  Doro  McCrary,  Brevard 

Monroe— Kindergarten..   Mrs.  Hayne  Baucom,  Monroe 

—     ..Mrs.  Floyd  Laney,  Monroe 

Henderson— Central  School   ...Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  Henderson 

—West  Henderson   Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Henderson 

N.  Wilkesboro— Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  L.  Clements,  512  6th  St.,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Raleigh— Elmwood.      Mrs.  Louise  Bridgers,  1525  Carr  St.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten,  First  Grade  ...Mrs.  V.  D.  Estes,  614  Brooks  Ave.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten.    Mrs.  H.  Hedgepeth,  1024  W.  South  St.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten,  First  Grade   Mrs.  Loy  Leggette,  223  Pace  St.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten...    Mrs.  J.  H.  Ligon,  2113  St.  Mary's  St.,  Raleigh 

—White  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church   Mrs.  George  T.  Lumkin,  Oberlin  Rd.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  A.  Ellis,  503  Harvey  St.,  Raleigh 

—Kindergarten    Mrs.  Wakefield  Mowery,  3207  Clarke  Ave.,  Raleigh 

Wilson— Council  of  Churches  (First  Grade  and  Kindergarten)  A   ...Cecil  A.  Jarman,  Wilson 


Negro 

Ashe\ille— Tiny  Tots  Play  School  ..44  Circle  St.,  Asheville 

Lenoir— Our  Lady  of  the  Atonement  Catholic  Kindergarten  And  First  Grade    Kinston 

—Mitchell  Wooten  Courts  Center  ...Mrs.  Marie  Gray  Bryan,  Kinston 

—Carver  Courts.  Mrs.  Hattie  Baker,  Kinston 
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Unit-School 

Rocky  Mount— Tiny  O'Neil  Kindergarten  

— Burston's  Kindergarten..  

— Holman  Kindergarten  

— Barnhill  Kindergarten   

— Youth  Center  Kindergarten  

Lauriuburg — Hallowell- Wellington  Kindergarten 
Wilson— St.  Alphonso  Catholic  School  


Principal  and  Address 

 Mrs.  Levy  Dunn,  Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Christine  Burston,  Rocky  Mount 
.Mrs.  Beatrice  Holman,  Rocky  Mount 

 Mrs.  Ivy  Barnhill,  Rocky  Mount 

  Louis  Jeffreys,  Rocky  Mount 

  L.  L.  King,  Laurinburg 

  Wilson 


PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

(Incomplete  List) 

White 

Unit— School  Principal  and  Address 

Burlington  Blessed  Sacrament      Rev.  E.  H.  Livelsberger,  Burlington 

Beaufort— Terra  Ceia  Christian  School      Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R. 

Asheville— St.  Joan  of  Arc  School      915  Haywood  Rd.,  Asheville 

Lenoir— St.  Francis  Parochial  School      Mother  M.  Olivia,  Lenoir 

Catawba— St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Day  School     C.  A.  Kurth,  Hickory 

— Concordia  Lutheran  Day  School     Harry  R.  Voight,  Conover 

Hickory — Jack  and  Jill  Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory 

— Frances  Fields  Private  First  Grade     Miss  Frances  Field.  Hickory 

Newton— School  for  First  Grade        Mrs.  Loyd  Coley,  Newton 

Kings  Mountain — First  Grade  School      Mrs.  Luther  Cansler,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 

New  Bern— St.  Paul's     ...Mother  Harold,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville— St.  Patrick's  Catholic    Fayetteville 

Durham— Calvert  School   .815  S.  Duke  St.,  Mrs.  Dallas  Pickard,  Durham 

— Twaddell  School     .Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 

— Immaculata  School      Durham 

Winston-Salem— Summit  School      Louise  Futrell,  Wins'. on-Salem 

— Villa  Maria  Anna     Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem 

Greensboro — Page  Private  School   ..Mrs.  Daisy  P.  Walker,  W.  Market  St.,  Greensboro 

— Miss  Bobby's  School        Mrs.  Carroll  Mann,  Greensboro 

—Mrs.  Seaton  Cooper   Mrs.  Seaton  Cooper,  Greensboro 

— Mrs.  Fred  Rypins    Mrs.  Fred  Rypins,  Greensboro 

— Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman..     Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman,  Greensboro 

Roanoke  Rapids— First  Grade   Mrs.  J.  R.  Edwards,  404  Washington  St.,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Hendersonville— Immaculata      Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville 

Statesville— Private  School-First  Grade      Miss  Bernice  Turner,  Statesville 

Lenoir — Queen  St.  Parochial,  First  Grade      M.  W.  Lawrence,  Pastor,  Kinston 

— Christ  the  King  Catholic  School...   Sister  Donata,  Kinston 

Marion— Seventh  Day  Adventist      Marion 

Mecklenburg— Charlotte  Country  Day        R.  E.  E.  Booker,  Charlotte 

Charlotte— Calvary  Christian  Day     1800  E.  Fourth  St.,  Charlotte 

Southern  Pines— First  Grade  School.   Mrs.  E.  Eleanor  Edwards,  Southern  Pines 

New  Hanover— St.  Mary's  (Parochial)..    Sister  DeSales,  Wilmington 

Asheboro— Lester,  First  Grade    Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  840  Sunset  Ave.,  Asheboro 

Rockingham —    ..Mrs.  J.  H.  Ellerbe,  Rockingham 

Lumberton— St,  Francis  School  (1-8)   Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

—First  Presbyterian  Church,  First  Grade    Mrs.  Ellen  Walden,  Lumberton 

Reidsville— Presbyterian,  1st  Grade..    Mrs.  Jimmie  Trotter,  S.  Main,  Reidsville 

—Christian  Church      Mrs.  J.  M.  Abell,  816  S.  Main,  Reisdville 

Salisbury— Sacred  Heart      Fat  her  Helfrich ,  Salisbury 

Raleigh— Ravenscroft      Mrs.  H.  L.  Williamson,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem — St.  Benedict's  '  Sister  M.  Brenda,  Winston-Salem 

Negro 

Concord— Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School    Rev.  M.  J.  Holston,  Concord 

New  Bern — St.  Joseph's       Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern 

Durham — St.  Joseph's  Nursery  School.      .Hattie  Jenkins,  Durham 

Lumberton — St.  Madeline  School  (1-8)    Sister  Mary  Hildegarde,  Lumberton 

Wilson— St,  Alphonsus  School       ...600  E.  Green  St.  Wilson 


Federal  Schools 
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PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Classification 

County  High  School  Principal  and  School  Address  Rating— fYear 

WHITE: 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley    E.  B.  Eldrige,  Glade  Valley   Acc.  1920 

Beaufort  Terra  Ceia  Christian 

School  (2  Yrs.)   Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R     

Buncombe  Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve   Mother  Margaret  Potts,  Asheville   ..Acc*  1920 

Asheville  Country  Day  School  789  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville    

Asheville  School   David  R.  Fall,  Asheville   Acc.  1920 

Ben  Lippen  Boys  School   J.  Robertson  McQuilken   ..   Acc.  1944 

Christ  School...  David  P.  Harris,  Arden   Acc*  1928 

Montreat  College    Annie  Webb,  Montreat    Acc*  1920 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy   M.  E.  Moore,  Candler   Acc.  1946 

St.  Francis  High  School  285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville.   Acc.  1952 

Wilson  Vocational  Jr.  College  Henry  W.  Jensen,  Swannanoa   .Acc.  1928 

CakiwelJ  Patterson  School   Alfred  A.  Whipple,  Legerwood.   Acc.  1938 

Forsyth  Pilgrim  Bible   ..Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville    Acc.  1948 

Salem  Academy  Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  Acc*  1920 

Gaston  ...Belmont  Abbey   Rev.  Bernard  L.  Rosswog,  Belmont   ...Acc*  1924 

Sacred  Heart  Academy   Sister  M.  Aquinas,  Belmont   Acc*  1927 

Greensboro  Evening  College  G.  E.  Love,  Greensboro    Acc.  1953 

Guilford  Oak  Ridge  Institute  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge..   Acc*  1920 

Peoples  Bible    Ruth  Syphrit,  Greensboro    

Haywood  Springdale  Victor  E.  Jacoby,  Canton    

St.  John's     Sister  M.  Madonna,  Waynesville    Acc.  1943 

Henderson  Asheville  Agricultural...  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher    Acc.  1936 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville   Acc*  1920 

Mecklenburg  ..Burton  Institute  Thomas  Burton,  Headmaster,  Charlotte  ...Acc.  1946 

O'Donoghue.   Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Charlotte   .Acc*  1946 

Mitchell  ..Appalachian  School   Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland   

Moore..  Notre  Dame  Academy  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  Southern  Pines  Acc  1942 

Robeson.  Presbyterian  Jr.  College  .0.  W.  Ferrene,  Maxton   .Acc*  1940 

Sampson  Pineland  College  and  Edwards 

Military  Institute  Vivian  Ligget,  Salemburg    Acc*  1920 

Union  Wingate  Jr.  College   C.  C.  Burris,  Wingate    Acc.  1920 

Wake..  ..Cathedral  Latin..  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh..   Acc  1939 

Peace   W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh   .Acc*  1920 

St.  Mary's  School  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh    .Acc*  1920 

NEGRO: 

Beaufort  Mother  of  Mercy  Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington   Acc.  1937 

Buncombe  Allen  Home  Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville  Acc*  1924 

Craven  St.  Joseph  Convent   Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern   Acc.  1946 

Forsyth..  St.  Anne's  Academy   Mother  Marguerite,  Winston-Salem  Acc.  1951 

Guilford  Immanual  Lutheran   W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro..  .Acc*  1923 

Palmer  Memorial   J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia.   Acc*  1923 

Pasquotank  —  Roanoke  Institute  D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City     

Scotland.  Laurinburg  Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg    

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

WHITE 

ONSLOW:  Camp  Lejeune  Schools.. W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

High    B.  A.  Barringer,  Camp  Lejeune   Acc*  1946 

Elementary   Geo.  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune   Acc  1946 

CUMBERLAND:    Fort  Bragg  Schools  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Fort  Bragg    


INDIAN 

SWAIN:  Cherokee  Indian  School,  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee    Acc  1941 


*Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.   fVear  accredited. 
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STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 


County 


BURKE 


MOORE: 


WAKE: 


Classification 
Elementary       High  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  School  Address 

WHITE 

School  for  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Superintendent 

Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer,  Morganton  

Samarcand....  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Superintendent 

Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs  

School  for  Blind...  E.  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent 

T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh....  


Rating— 
Yeart 


Rating— 
Yeart 


Ace*  1923 


NEGRO 

WAKE:                School  for  Blind  and      E.  N.  Peeler,  Superintendent 
Deaf.  ..M.  H.  Crokett,  Raleigh  


UNITED  FORCES 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 

N.  C.  School  Board  Association 

N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

N.  C.  State  Grange 

N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 

N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


•Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
flnitial  year  of  continuous  accreditment. 


Alamance — Buklington 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters;  city  units  are  indicated  by  black  face  capitals  and  lower  case. 
The  number  of  teachers  and  principals  include  all  teachers  employed.  Under  "Classification"  the  year  given  is  that 
of  the  initial  year  of  continuous  accreditment.  Accredited  schools  are  designated  by  the  letters  "Acc."  The  rating 
is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1953.    All  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  indicated 

by  ruled  lines  (  )  in  the  classification  columns.   Where  an  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  independently  the 

other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).   In  the  case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in 

the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  Schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates 
approval  by  the  Association. 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 

H.  S. 


47 


47 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


ALAMANCE— 

White  : 
Alexander  Wilson.. 
Altamahaw-Ossipee. 

Eli-Whitney  

Elon  College  

E.  M.  Holt  

Glencoe  

Graham.  

Graham  

Haw  River  

Mebane  

Mebane  

Midway  

Pleasant  Grove  

Saxapahaw  

Sylvan  


NEGRO: 

Elon  

Graham  

Green  Level  

Mebane  

Pleasant  Grove. 

Rock  Creek  

Melville  


Burlington— 

WHITE: 

Broad  Street  

Hillcrest  

Elmira—  

Fairground  

Fisher  Street  

Glenhope  

Glen  Raven  

Maple  Avenue... 
Walter  Williams. 


Neqro: 
Delia  Plane. .. 
Jordan  Sellars. 
J.  F.  Gunn.... 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 


G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2  

J.  Allen  Thacker,  Altamahaw  

Wade  Fuquay,  Graham,  R.  2  

James  W.  Hill,  Elon  College  

L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1  

Mrs.  AUie  H.  Abercrombie,  Burlington,  R.  2. 

N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham   

R.  L.  Hill,  Graham...   

H.  0.  Brannon,  Haw  River  

E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   

Henry  D.  Murphy,  Mebane...  

L.  B.  McCauly,  Burlington,  R.  5  

E.  F.  Isley,  Burlington,  R.  3  

J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp  

A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp  


Leora  Trolinger,  Graham  

Dow  Spaulding,  Graham..  

Mary  Hannar,  Burlington  

Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane.. . 

J.  J.  Eisbey,  Mebane,  R.  3  

Toyie  Albright  Long,  Snow  Camp. 
T.  R.  Worth.  Haw  River,  R.  1  


L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 


L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington  

H.  G.  McBane,  Burlington  

Grace  Cheek,  Burlington..  

John  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Burlington.  

Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington  

R.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington..  

Mrs.  Brown  Fogleman,  Burlington. 

Harvey  R.  Newlin,  Burlington  

C.  C.  Linneman,  Burlington  


Mrs.  Edna  T.  Perry,  Burlington. 

Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington  

R.  E.  Intyre,  Burlington.  


Classification 


Elementary    High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1938 


Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1947 
Acc.  1938 


Acc.  1948 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1926 
Acc.  1927 


Acc*  1922 
Acc.  1925 
Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1929 
Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1937 


Acc.  1934 


Acc*  1920 


Acc*  1930 


flncludes  vocational  teachers,  but  not  supervisors. 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 

Elem.    H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


Alexander- 
White: 

Bethlehem  

Ellendale.  

Hiddenite  . 

Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  

Wittenburg  

Negro: 
Happy  Plains. 


Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville 

Dan  Byrd,  Lenoir,  R.  2  

Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville-- 
W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite... 
Guy  T.  Swain,  Stony  Point.... 

H.  M.  Young,  Taylorsville  

Fred  G.  Lane,  Taylorsville  


H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville 


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1922 


Acc.  1938 


ALLEGHANY 

White: 
Laurel  Springs 
Little  Pine.... 
Piney  Creek... 

Rich  Hill  

Sparta  

Negro: 
Cherrylane  


Clyde  Fields,  Sparta 

Mrs.  Elizabe'h  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs 

D.  Clair  Wyatt,  Sparta   

Kyle  K.  Dickson,  Piney  Creek  

Mrs.  Eula  G.  Parker,  Sparta..  

Ray  Walker,  Sparta...   

J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta...  


Acc.  1923 


Acc.  1923 


ANSON- 

White: 

Ansonville  

Burnsville  

Deep  Creek  

Lilesville  

Peachland  

Polkton  

Negro: 

Ansonville  

Deep  Creek... 
Garris  Grove.. 
Henry  Grove. . 

Hough  

Ingram  ._ 

Little  

Long  Pine  

Niven.  

Parson's  Grove 
Polkton.  

Morven— 

White: 
Morven  

Negro: 

Cairo  

Morven  

White  Pond... 


J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 

D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Ansonville  

S.  M.  Kale,  Marshville...  

E.  E.  Rivers,  Mt.  Croghan,  S.  C— 

Wm.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville  

B.  E.  Robbins,  Peachland  

J.  H.  Hamilton,  Polkton   

J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville   

Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1 .  . 

Marjorie  L.  Ham,  Wadesboro  

T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214.. 

Mattie  S.  Little,  Park'on  

Clara  D.  Avery,  Parkton.  

Gertrude  Dragon,  Wadesboro,  R.  3. 

Mary  Morgan,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  

Dorothy  McNeil  Huntley  

Versie  Belle  Klutz,  Wadesboro,  R.  3 
Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton   

William  T.  Bird,  Morven 

Jack  L.  McCracken,  Morven.  

Ola  Flowers,  Morven...   

J.  F.  McRae,  Morven  

Monroe  E.  Jackson,  Morven  


Acc.  1943 


Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1925 

Acc.  1936 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

Acc.  1924 


Acc.  1938 


Acc.  1939 


Acc.  1942 


Acc.  1942 


Acc.  1924 


Acc.  1942 


Wades  boko — Avery 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 



47 

20 

...  .  . 
wadesDoro — 

VY .  1j.  W  udermutn,  Wadesboro 

28 

13 

White: 

13 

13 

James  C.  Baucom,  Wadesboro   

Acc.  1920 

12 

Central  Primary..  

Mrs.  Lillian  Southern,  Wadesboro  

3 

Wade...  

19 

7 

N  EGRO: 

19 

7 

T        TVf    \/f  A 

A . „  lOQrt 

acc  iyou 

124 

45 

ASHE  

a.  d.  nun,  jciicroou 

122 

44 

White: 

12 

— 

1 

Boggs    

1 

7 

FlUonrl 

1 

9 

4 

3 

1 

Green  Valley  

8 

3 

ACC.  IUoZ 

A  nn  1091 

Acc.  lyol 

2 

1 

17 

6 

acc.  lyzo 

14 

8 

Acc.  lyoZ 

Acc.  1927 

10 

4 

Acc.  1933 

1 

15 

6 

A 10Q£ 
ACC.  Lyoo 

2 

Rock  Creek    

B.  H.  Duncan,  Trade,  Tenn   

2 

— 

Virginia-Carolina  

L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek   

Acc  1922 

2 

Warrenville   

Mrs.  Stella  J.  Barr,  Lansing  

16 

West  Jefferson 

Robert  Davis,  West  Jefferson 

4 

White  Oak  . 

Earl  R.  Miller,  Lansing  .   

— 

2 

1 

Negro: 

2 

1 

Bris'oL  

Uddie  J.  Lox,  Nathan  s  Lreek  

92 

28 

A  WCDV 

ftvtni  — 

W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland 

91 

27 

White: 

10 

0 

o 

Acc.  1952 

D__rtl-  Ayr* 

rseecn  Mt.   

xt_    1  ]  1   1    _         »jt;      „  l  • 

Acc.  1953 

13 
9 

Acc.  1932 

18 

Crossnore 

Dwight  A.  Fink  Crossnore   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1922 

12 

Elk  Park 

W  R  Buchanan  Minneapolis 

Acc.  1951 

4 

10 

Minneapolis.  ^  

Acc.  1950 

16 

5 

Newland  

Acc.  1953 

13 

Riverside   

Robert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis  

1 

1 

Negro: 

1 

1 

Elk  Park   

Walter  T.  Washington,  Elk  Park  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

125 

75 
12 

70 

49 
9 

BEAUFORT— 

White: 

W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1925 

16 

12 

Bath   

R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath.  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1925 

12 

9 

Belhaven..  

W.  Erwin  Tilson,  Belhaven  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1922 

17 

10 

Chocowinity  

H.  B.  Mayo,  Chocowinity   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1936 

11 

9 

Pantego   

J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego    

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1922 

7 

Pinetown   

Fenner  S.  Bovd,  Jr.,  Pinetown  

Acc.  1951 



50 
17 

21 

8 

Negro: 
Aurora.  .. 

4 

Bayside   

Dorothy  Bovd  Nobles,  Bath  

11 

7 

G.  T.  Swinson,  Belhaven  



Acc.  1949 

7 

11 

6 

Pantego           ._.  ... 

R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego  



89 

55 
14 

40 

24 
24 

Washington— 

White: 

High   

Old  Ford..  

Edwin  A.  West,  Washington 

J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington   

Acc.  1949 

Acc*  1920 

9 

1 

D.  W.  Gaskill,  Washington    

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1920 

32 

John  H.  Small.  

L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington..   

W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  S09  Bridge  St...   

W.  H.  Beason,  109  W.  9th  St....   

Acc.  1939 

34 

15 
15 

Negro: 
P.  S.  Jones  High  

Acc.  1926 

34 

Washington  Elem  

Acc.  1952 



162 

61 
4 

59 

33 

BERTIE — 

White: 
Askewville  

J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor 

Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor  

10 

8 

Aulander   

P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander   

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1920 

9 

7 

Colerain   

Thaddeus  L.  Lee,  Colerain..  

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1925 

6 

3 

Mars  Hill...  

F.  M.  Tucker,  Colerain   





5 

3 

Merry  Hill..  

Powellsville  

J.  P.  Love,  Merrv  Hill...  





2 

Dorothy  C.  Brett,  Powellsville.  



6 

Roxobel-Kelford..  

Calvin  C.  White,  Roxobel   

Acc.  1953 

14 

8 

Windsor   

Talmadge  D.  Page,  Windsor   

Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1922 

5 

4 

Woodville-Lewiston  

Jessie  L.  McDaniel,  Lewiston...  

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1931 

101 

2 

26 

Negro: 
Ashland   

Robert  W.  Tavlor,  Windsor    



2 

Aulander   

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander  



3 

Carter  Bond   

2 

Cherrvs.  

Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain  

7 

Colerain   

12 

8 

C.  G.  White...  

Theophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville  

Acc.  1931 

4 

Indian  Woods  

Grady  G.  Rice  Windsor    

3 

Kelford.   

3 

Kings..  

Mrs.  Jrollie  ri.  Uutlaw,  Windsor   .. 

10 

6 

Lewiston.   

3 

Merry  Hill....  

Merry  Meta   

Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor...  

2 

1 

Mt.  Olive   

Piueywood  Chapel  

Mrs.  Jaunita  B.  Jordan,  Windsor...  

4 

William  A.  Carter,  Ahoskie.  

1 

Powells  

2 

Red  Hill   

Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor   

Bertie — Brunswick 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

ipalsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

2 

Rock  Hill....  

Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Small,  Merry  Hill  



I 

Rocky  Branch  

Ma'.tie  L.  Speller,  Aulander..  



1 

Rogers  

Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain   

5 

Roxobel   

George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel    



2 

Sams  Chapel 

Thelma  O.  Cherry,  Winsdor 

2 

Spring  Hill...  

Mrs.  Sadie  R.  Rummels,  Lewiston  



3 

St.  Luke  

Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor   



2 

Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston   



3 

Woolard  

William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor.   



17 

12 

W.  S.  Etheridge  

John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor   



Acc.  1931 

2 

Wynns  Grove  

Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain  



195 

69 

BLADEN— 

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown 

105 

41 

White: 

37 

13 

8 

Bladenboro  

J.  W.  Black,  Bladenboro   

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1921 

14 
8 

Clarkton  

W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton  



Acc.  1920 

Dublin   

J.  H.  Thomas,  Dublin   



21 

10 

Bruce  H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown.   

Acc.  1947 

Acc.  1920 

7 

Hickory  Grove  

Ray  Wooten,  Garland  



4 

Kelly   

Fred  Rogers,  Kelly.   



8 

6 

Tar  Heel   

Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel...   



Acc.  1935 

6 

4 

White  Oak  

C.  P.  Ashely,  White  Oak  



Acc.  1920 

90 

28 

Negro: 

g 

Baltimore    

George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1  



9 

4 

Bladenboro  

17 

8 

Clarkton  

C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton   



Acc.  1936 

10 

5 

East  Arcadia 

W  R  Davis  Acme  R 



Acc.  1940 

3 

Mt.  Olive   

J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown  



4 

Natmore..    .. 



2 

New  Light..  

E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak  R   



4 

Porterville  

Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2  



8 

Tar  Heel...  

J.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R  



27 

11 

Training  School  



Acc*  1931 

132 

54 

BRUNSWICK- 

Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport 

80 

34 

WHITE  : 

16 

7 

Bolivia    

Frederick  McClure,  Bolivia   



Acc.  1930 

12 

4 

Leland   



Acc.  1927 

26 

12 

Shallotte.  

W.  Guy  Angell,  Shallotte   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1930 

10 

4 

Southport  

H.  T.  Sanders,  Southport....  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1923 

16 

7 

Waccamaw..   

A.  G.  Green,  Ash   

Acc.  1930 

52 

20 

Negro: 

10 

9 

Brunswick  Training  

A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport...  



Acc.  1929 

4 

Cedar  Grove  

6 

Chapel  Road  

Edward  I.  Clemmons,  Leland..  

6 

5 

Leland   

James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland   

5 

Longwood   

2 

Navassa  

Benj.  Thomas,  Navassa    

4 

Van  W.  Galloway,  Phoenix..  

3 

Piney  Grove..   

2 

Royal  Oak   

10 

6 

Union   

44 
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389 

377 
1 

159 

159 

buncombe- 
White: 

Anderson..  

T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emorv,  Stocksville..  

14 

7 

Barnardsville  

S.  O.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Acc.  1923 

2 

Craig  Brigmon,  Weaverville   -  

15 

14 

Biltraore  

George  Jarvis,  Fletcher      

Ace.  1941 

Acc.  1920 

35 

14 

N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain  

Acc.  1920 

26 

15 

Candler    

Dan  B.  Cooke,  Candler  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1923 

2 

Eliada  

W.  J.  Gambill,  Weaverville    

13 

7 

Emma               .  . 

L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Acc.  1928 

16 

8 

Fair  view...  

Acc.  1923 

13 

5 

Flat  Creek  

Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4.   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1927 

g 

3 

Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander   

Acc.  1930 

17 

Haw  Creek  

J.  M.  Plemmons,  West  Asheville  ...  . 

Acc.  1953 

10 

Johnston.  

Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  Beverly  Hills,  Asheville.... 
D.  C.  McKenzie,  Asheville    

Acc.  1943 

18 

9 

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1925 

20 

10 

Oakley    

M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore  

12 

Pisgah—  

Earl  Crawford,  Candler   

7 

4 

Red  Oak  

Herman  C.  Morgan,  Biltmore.   

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1931 

27 

17 

Sand  Hill   

C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1931 

4 

Sandy  Mush  

Warren  T.  Ramsey,  Candler,  R.  2    

29 

11 

Swannonoa  

Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1925 

23 

10 

Valley  Springs  

L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland  .  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1927 

7 

F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3   . 

22 

10 

Clark  Pennell,  Weaverville.   

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1928 

16 

20 

7 

Guy  W.  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  4  

Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden     

Acc.  1923 

8 

Woodfin..   .. 

Acc.  1924 

12 

Negro: 

4 

Charles  U.  James,  Asheville    ..    .. 

8 

Shiloh  

J.  C.  Daniels,  Asheville  .  .  .  

213 

161 

92 

65 
44 

Asheville— 

White: 
Lee  H.  Edwards  .. 

J.  W.  Byers,  Asheville 

Acc*  1920 

18 

12 

David  Millard  

G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville    

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

13 

8 

Hall  Fletcher  

T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville    

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

17 

Aycock  

W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville  

Acc.  1940 

7 

Carson   

O.  S.  Clark,  Asheville   

Acc.  1946 

20 

Claxton   

T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

Acc.  1952 

16 

Grace...   

Acc.  1941 

13 

Newton   

Mrs.  Mabel  G.  Snowden,  Asheville  

Acc.  1939 

17 

Randolph   

Acc.  1953 

15 

Rankin   

C.  A.  Ballard,  Asheville...    - 

Acc.  1943 

21 

Vance   _  

H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville  

Acc.  1951 

4 

1 

52 
2 

27 

Negro: 
Burton  St  

22 

Hill  St  

Acc.  1946 

14 

13 

Mountain  St...  

Acc.  1945 

27 

Stephens-Lee..  

Acc*  1925 

1 

Burke — Cabarrus 
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No 


Teachers 
and 
Principalst 


Elem. 


H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary    High  School 


Rating— Year 


Rating— Year 


179 

168 

9 
21 
11 
15 
25 
14 

4 
11 
15 

5 
12 

6 

20 

11 

4 
3 
4 

31 

27 
27 

4 
4 

56 

47 
12 
17 


60 


BURKE- 

White: 

Chesterfield  

Drexel  

Rutherford  College.. 
George  Hilderbrand. 

Hildebran  

Icard  

Jonas  Ridge  

Mull  

Oak  Hill  

Pilot  Mt  

Salem. -.  

Valdese   

Valdese   


20 


Negro: 
Corpening... 

Drexel  

Willow  Tree. 

Glen  Alpine- 

White: 
Glen  Alpine. 


Negro: 
McAIpine... 


Morganton— 

White: 
Grammar... 
Junior  High. 
Senior  High. 
Primary  


Negro: 
Morganton-- _ 


R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 


Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3  

H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel  

C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College  

Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1 . 

V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran  

George  Greenway,  Icard   

Mrs.  Abbie  S.  Hildebrand,  Jonas  Ridge.. 

C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4..  

William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2. 
James  R.  Willingham,  Morganton,  R.  1_. 

H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  1  

John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese  

G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese  


Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton... 
Joseph  Hamilton,  Morganton... 
Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton. 

W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine 

W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  


J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton  

Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton 


Otis  R.  Peterson,  Morganton. 

E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton  

F.  C  Schiebout,  Morganton. 
C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton... 


J.  A.  Tillman,  Morganton. 


Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1943 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1937 


Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1937 


Acc.  1950 


Acc.  1950 
Acc.  1926 


Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1922 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1939 


Acc*  1923 


Acc.  1930 


163 

138 
7 
11 
3 
19 
20 
4 
2 

18 
16 
7 

31 
25 


CABARRUS- 

White: 
A.  T.  Allen... 

Bethel  

Cline.  

Harrisburg... 

Hartsell  

McAllister  

Midland  

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Odell  

Royal  Oaks.. 
Winecoff  


Negro: 
Ebenezer  


Shankletown. 


C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1  

S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1  

A.  C.  Smith,  Concord  R.  3  

R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg   

Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord  R.  9  

Laura  Heilig,  Mt.  Pleasant   

S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1  

Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant  

W.  B.  Thomas,  Concord,  R.  2...   

Robert  F.  Weaver,  Kannapolis,  R.  1  Box  38-A 
H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8  


Isabelle  Henderson  Benton,  Charlotte, 

703  W.  Morris  St....   

F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St. 


Acc. 

1939 

Acc. 

1928 

Acc. 

1939 

Acc. 

1928 

Acc. 

1942 

Acc.  1932 

Acc. 

1951 

Acc. 

1928 

Acc. 

1939 

Acc. 

1930 

Acc. 

1950 

Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1950 


Acc*  1928 
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75 

36 

Concord— 

R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord 

60 

22 

White: 

10 

22 

Concord  High   

Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord   . 

Acc.  1945 

Acc*  1920 

11 

Coltrane            .  ... 

Acc.  1938 

10 

Clara  Harris  

Mary  E.  Propst,  Concord  .  

18 

Long    

Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord   

Acc.  1941 

11 

Webb  Primary        ._  _ 

Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord  

15 

14 

Negro: 

15 

14 

Logan. . 

E.  L.  James,  Concord. 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1930 

132 

46 

Kannapolis — 

W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 

115 

48 

White: 

28 

A.  L.  Brown.   

Fred  0.  Drummond,  Kannapolis  

Acc*  1924 

12 

12 

Junior.    

Les'er  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis  

Acc.  1924 

19 

Aycock.  

Acc.  1941 

7 

Richard  F.  Bingham,  Kannapolis.  

Acc.  1952 

22 

Jackson  Park  

J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis   .   

acc.  iyoz 

20 

Mclver  ..  

Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis  

Acc.  1930 

7 

Acc.  1952 

7 

Shadybrook   

Johnsie  McKinley,  Kannapolis.   .. 

Acc.  1951 

21 

Woodrow  Wilson  

Acc.  1940 

17 

6 

Negro: 

17 

g 

Geo.  W.  Carver  

W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis.    



Acc*  1938 

219 

68 

CALDWELL— 

C.  M.  Abeinethy,  Lenoir 

212 

68 

White: 

\\ 

Baton 

Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir  

16 

5 

Colletsville 

C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville.   

Acc  1928 

7 

Dudley  Shoals 

R.  L.  Pat  on,  Jr.,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1  

Acc.  1953 

OA 

g 

Gamewell 

M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  7  

Acc.  1944 

7 

Grate  Chapel- 

Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1  

l_j 

Granite  Falls  High 

Richard  Starnes,  Granite  Falls  

Acc.  1923 

24 

Granite  Falls  Eelm  

L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls 

Acc.  1953 

21 

9 

Happy  Valley 

Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson   

Acc.  1934 

22 

20 

Hudson 

Eugene  White,  Hudson 

Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1927 

11 

Kings  Creek.   

J.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek    

Acc.  1928 

g 

Lower  Creek   

J.  H.  Melton,  Lenoir,  R.  2   

8 

6 

Oak  Hill 

C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2  . 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

7 

Rhodhiss 

James  L  Barnett,  Rhodhiss 

Acc.  1952 

8 

Saw  Mills 

Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2 

12 

Valmead..   

Cecil  Harmon,  Lenoir   

Acc.  1953 

23 

Whitnel   

F.  M.  Matthews,  Lenoir.   

7 

Negro: 

1 

Bush  Town   

Zalia  Cannon  Hemphill,  Lenoir  

2 

Dula  Town    

Saul  Dula,  Jr.,  Lenoir   

2 

Harper  Town  

2 

Kings  Creek.  

Lenoir — Caswell 


17 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

56 

29 

Lenoir— 

J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir 

45 

22 

White: 

22 

Central  

Acc*  1920 

14 



16 

East  Harper  



15 

West  Lenoir  

Acc.  1952 

11 

7 

Negro: 

8 

7 

Freedman..  ...  ..  ... 

J.  J.  Spearman,  Lenoir.   



Acc.  1937 

3 

West  End.   

lone  Carson,  Lenoir.  



34 

14 

CAMDEN— 

J.  F.  Pugh,  Camden 

19 

10 

White: 

13 

10 

Camden  County  

Phillip  E.  Meekins,  Camden   .. 



Acc.  1953 

6 

South  Mills   

Mrs.  Janie  K.  Burke,  South  Mills  



15 

4 

Negro: 

5 

E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills   



10 

4 

R.  H.  McMullan,  Belcross  







129 

48 

CARTERET— 

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 

108 

40 

White: 

10 

4 

Atlantic  ...  ...   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1924 

24 

10 

Beaufort   

B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1926 

12 

R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City  



8 

Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Harkers  Island.   



26 

15 

Morehead  City   

G.  T.  Windell,  Morehead  City  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  *1922 

16 

5 

Newport  

E.  B.  Comer,  Newport..   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1923 

1 

Salter  Path   

Mrs.  Rachel  Fulcher,  Salter  Path  



11 

6 

Smyrna   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1925 

21 

8 

Negro: 

9 

6 

L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort   ..  



Ace.  1928 

1 

Johnie  Dell  Jones,  Merrimon                    ..  . 





8 

2 

W.  S.  King  

S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City  





f  1 

North  River..  .   



2 

Stella...   

Luther  Birt  Tiller y,  Stella  





138 

44 

CASWELL 

Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yancey ville 

67 

25 

White: 

6 

7 

Anderson.  

M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3  

Acc.  1935 

16 

8 

Barlett  Yancey  ... 

Samuel  Holton,  Yanceyville   — 

— 

Acc.  1925 

7 

Cherry  Grove   





8 

7 

Cobb  Memorial..   

R.  W.  Holmes,  Ruffin,  R.  1...  



Acc.  1930 

4 

Solomon  Lea   

Mrs.  Eloise  H.  Wagstaff,  Leasburg.  



7 

Murphy..  .  .   



8 

Pelham   

J.  H.  Bunn,  Pelham   --- 



6 

3 

Prospect  Hill  

Acc.  1931 

5 

Providence  

Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4.  

75 

19 

Negro: 

1 

Anderson...  

Cynthia  Holmes,  Box  2345,  Greensboro  

2 

Beulah    

Mrs.  Gainelle  Bruce,  Blanch   

1 

Blanch.   

Mrs.  Gloria  Wilson,  1276  W.  Paxton  St., 

1 

Camp  Springs  

Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  221 E.  Market  St .  Reidsville 

48 
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H.  S. 
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1 

Camp  Spr.  Branch  

Mrs.  Vivian  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1  

1 

Daily   

Mrs.  Obelia  Henderson,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  39. 

2 

Estelle.  

3 

Fitch   

Mrs.  Agnes  Browning,  Yanceyville,  Box  86  

Lois  Currie,  Blanch,  R.  1.  Box  193.  

3 

Hightowers    

Ella  M.  Whitworth,  Yanceyville   

2 

Hyco..  

Mrs.  Lugene  W.  Davis,  1512  E.  1st  St., 

Winston-Salem    

2 

Jones   

Ethel  Stokes,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  211  

2 

Leasburg-  

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saunders,  956  Bragg  Blvd., 

Fayelteville     

2 

Locust  Hill   

Mrs.  Florence  Little,  Yanceyville  

2 

Milton...  

Helen  Beasley,  417  Love  St.,  Elizabeth  City.. 
Mrs.  Alice  Scruggs,  516  Vance  St.,  Reidsville.. 
Geneva  Kimber,  Reidsville,  R.  1   

4 

New  Ephesus   

1 

Osmond   

2 

Park  Springs  

Clara  Stanley,  1283  W.  Paxton,  St., 

2 

Pelham.   .. 

Mrs.  Elizabe  h  Connally,  322  Branch  St., 

Mrs.  Louise  Pulliam,  Yanceyville,  Star  R  

Mrs.  Mary  Muldrow,  Blanch,  R.  1.  Box  52... 
Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Prospect  Hill,  Box  72... 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Hunt,  503  N.  Holbrook  St., 

2 

Prospect..     

2 

Prospect  Hill  

Providence  

1 

Ridgeville    . 

Mrs.  Mary  Paylor,  233  Factory  St., 

Roxboro  

Sellars   

Beatrice  B.  Stanfield,  Mebane,  R.  3  

3 

Semora  

Hafie  Jeffers,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  106  

Q 
O 

Semora  Branch  

Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Yanceyville..  

2 

Shady  Grove..  

Mrs.  Sadie  Meador  McDonald,  311  Holbrook 

St.,  Danville,  Va   

2 

Mrs.  Lucy  Ruffin,  Leasburg,  R.  1,  Box  44  

Nevella  E.  Evans,  Burlington,  Box  232  

Stony  Creek  

3 

Sweet  Gum  

Lillian  Farley,  Mebane,  R.  3,  Box  48  



14 

19 

Training  .  

N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville..    

Acc.  1934 

1 

Trinity.  ..   ... 

Ester  Bolden,  Elon  College,  R.  1   

Trinity  Branch   

Ida  Simmons,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  212.  

1 

Walnut  Grove.  .  .  ... 

Annie  Taylor  Buffaloe,  Box  114,  Elon  College. . 
Lucy  Lea  Ruffin,  Blanch,  R.  1   

Williamson.  .   .. 

172 

154 
12 

70 

65 

CATAWBA— 

White: 
Banoak   . 

H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton 

C.  J.  Bost,  Vale.   

23 

10 

Balls  Creek...   

J.  A.  Kiser,  Newton,  R.  2...   

Apr  IQ^l 

Acc.  1925 

8 

Blackburn   

O.  A.  Buff,  Newton  R.  1  

7 

3 

Catawba   

Acc.  1925 

8 

4 

Claremont  .  

Chas.  H.  Tuttle,  Claremont....   

Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1925 

13 

Fred  I.  Foard  

10 

Maiden  High.  

H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden    

Acc.  1924 

17 

Maiden  Elem  

11 

Mt.  View   

14 

5 

Oxford  

J.  E.  Coulter,  Claremont,  R.  1  

Acc.  1932 

10 

4 

Sherrills  Ford.... 

T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrills  Ford   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1920 

12 

Startown...   

James  H.  Harren,  Newton,  R.  1   

Catawba — Cherok  ee 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Principalst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

II  c 

n.  b. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating 

—Year 

24 
8 

16 

St.  Stephens   

W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2   



Acc. 

1935 

Sweetwater  

W.  Max  Sigmon,  Hickory,  R.  3  

Acc.  1951 

18 

5 

Negro: 

8 

5 

Curtis  Lewis,  Catawba    



Acc. 

1940 

7 

Rhoneys  

Alice  Rayford,  Newton   



3 

Maiden.    . 

A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden   



142 

43 

Hickory— 

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory 

126 

37 

White: 

8 

Brookford..   

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory  

Acc.  1949 

26 

Claremont  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory   

Acc. 

1920 

7 

Green  Park   

Lewis  F.  Drum,  Newton    

25 

11 

Hickory  Jr.  High  

Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory  



Acc. 

1953 

12 

Stove  E.  Starnes,  Hickory...  

Acc.  1953 

13 

Kenworth..   .  „ 

William  G.  Norris,  Hickory   

Acc.  1953 

15 

Mrs.  Ruie  Walker,  Hickory  

Acc.  1946 

15 

Oakwood   

John  M.  Guy,  Hickory  

Acc.  1952 

16 

Viewmont...  

Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory   

Acc.  1951 

15 

Westmont  

Joe  C.  White,  Hickory..  

Acc.  1948 

16 

6 

Negro: 

16 

6 

Ridgeview   ... 

Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory        .  .  

Aoc. 

1928 

52 

26 

Newton-Conover— 

R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton 

44 

20 

White: 

12 

Conover  Grammar  

W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   

Acc.  1939 

20 

Acc* 

1922 

24 

8 

Newton  Elem  

F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton    

Acc.  1939 

Thornton  

Mrs.  Floy  G.  Hewitt,  Newton   

Acc.  1952 

8 

6 

Negro: 

8 

6 

Newton      ...  .   



Acc. 

1936 

151 

51 

CHATHAM- 

J.  S.  Wa"ers,  Pit  sboro 

94 

33 

WHITE: 

6 

Bells   

V.  F.  Eason,  Apex,  R.  3  

8 

4 

Bennett  



Acc. 

1932 

11 

4 

Bonlee  

W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee.    

Acc.  1951 

Acc. 

1922 

10 

4 

Goldston   

E.  B.  Clayton,  Goldston..  



Acc. 

1926 

7 

Henry  Siler   

R.  C.  Dorset  t,  Siler  City   



7 

2 

Moncure  

R.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure     

Acc. 

1925 

17 

8 

Pittsboro   

C.  H.  McGregor,  Pittsboro   



Acc. 

1923 

19 

8 

Siler  City 

Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City     

Acc.  1940 

Acc. 

1920 

9 

3 

Silk  Hope...  

Zolly  L.  Bowden,  Siler  City,  R.  1  



Acc. 

1932 

57 

18 

Negro: 

10 

4 

Goldston   

W.  A.  McLaughlin,  GoJds'on   

Acc. 

1938 

27 

8 

Horton   

I.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro.    

Acc. 

1936 

20 

6 

Siler  City   

Thelmer  Siler,  Siler  City   

Acc. 

1933 

56 

4 

Cherokee- 

Lloyd  W.  Hendiix,  Murphy 

56 

4 

White: 

2 

Friendship  

13 

4 

Hiawassee  Dam  

Hal  M.  Hale,  Hiawassee  Dam   

Acc. 

1942 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Pnnc 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

rl.  o. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

9 

Martin's  Creek 

Douglas  H  Smith,  Murphy  R.  2 



7 

Peachtree  

Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1   

12 

Ranger  

James  N.  Hawkins,  Culberson..  

4 

Unaka 

R  C  P;pes  Unaka 



%  *  ! 



2 

Wolf  Creek  .. 

E.  L.  Arrant,  Culberson,  R.  2...  

Negro: 

(None) 

34 

10 

Andrews— 

J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews 

33 

10 

White: 

10 

Andrews  High 

J  E  Rufty,  Andrews 

Acc.  1920 

28 

Acc.  1953 

5 

Marble  

Frank  Walsh,  Marble   

1 

Negro: 

1 



33 

20 

Murphy— 

Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 

30 

19 

White: 

28 

19 

Pluir  TCnunn  01<srm  \fiirnHv 



Acc.  1923 

2 

3 

1 

Negro: 

3 

1 

Texana.  .    

Elma  Rai  Dennis,  Murphy..    

25 

7 

CHOWAN— 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 

13 

7 

^HITE 

10 

7 

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1923 

3 

Rocky  Hock  Central  

Mrs.  Leon  Thomas,  Edenton   

12 

Negro: 

12 
48 



24 

Edenton— 

John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 

25 

11 

White: 

5 

11 

I?rIontn»l    TV  _Qr 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1920 

20 

Acc.  1942 

23 

13 

Negro: 

20 

13 

Edenton   

Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton    



Acc.  1933 

3 

St.  John's...  

Simeon  N.  Griffith,  Edenton    

37 

13 

PI  AV 

Allen  J.  liell,  Hayesville 

37 

13 

White  * 

5 

Elf   

J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville  .. 

19 

6 

13 

Hayesville   

Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville     

Acc.  1924 

Ogden.__  

Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville.  ...   

7 

Shooting  Creek  

James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville.   

Negro: 

(None) 

Cleveland — Shelby 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalsf 


Elem.    H.  S 


101 

75 
5 

6 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Cleveland- 
White: 

Bel  wood  

Bethware  

Boiling  Springs... 

Casar   

Dover  Mill  

Earl   

Elizabeth  

Fallston  

Grover  

Lattimcre  

Mooresboro.  

Moriah  

No.  1.  Township.. 
No.  2  Township... 
No.  3  Township... 
Pat '.erson  Grove.. 
Patterson  Spiings. 

Polkville  

Park-Grace  

Piedmont..  

Waco   

Negro: 

Camp  

Compact..  

Douglas  

Ellis  Chapel  

Green  Bethel  

Hopewell  

Lattimore  

Philadelphia  

Ramseur..  

Vance    

Washington.  

Kings  Mountain— 

White: 

Central  

East  

West  

Negro: 
Davidson  

Shelby— 

White: 

Graham   

Jefferson  

Lafayette  

Marion  

Morgan  

Junior  High  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 

E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood   

John  H.  Rudisill,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  

0.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs   

J.  E.  Buff,  Casar  

R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby   

Mary  Lewis  Pat  erson,  Earl   

Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby  

W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston  

Foster  Powell,  Grover   

C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore   

T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro  

Glenn  Rollins,  Casar,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Cornelia  Hunphries,  Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2 
Thurman  L.  Warlick,  Shelby,  R.  2  

C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2.   

Mrs.  W.  K.  Crook,  Kings  Mountain  

Cleopatra  La'  ham,  Pat:  erson  Springs  

G.  Francis  Huntly,  Polkville  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Nichols,  Kings  Mountain  

J.  G.  Michael,  Lawndale  

W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco    

E.  A.  Simmons,  Shelby,  R.  2   

L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  2  

A.  D.  Belton,  Lawndale   

Eleanor  Arnold,  Shelby,  R.  2   

Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs   

Emma  Brown,  Shelby    

R.  J.  Dixon,  Lat  imore  

Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2  

E.  H.  Freeman,  Mooresboro  

N.  J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Lawndale,  Star  Route  

D.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1  

B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 

Rowell  Lane,  Kings  Mountain  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mountain  

W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain  

John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain   

W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby 

Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby  

Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Shelby   

Wilbur  Wilson,  Shelby  

W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby....  - 

L.  A.  Waters,  Shelby   

Wayne  J.  Caudill,  Shelby  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1945 


Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1952 
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Education. 


al  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

LUUN  1  Y  AIMU 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Prmc 

palsy 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 



Rating— Year 



24 

Senior  High    

Frank  B.  Greer,  Shelby    

Acc*  1920 

6 

Washington  

['rank  M.  Wall,  onelby  

Acc.  1939 

2 

All  Schools  

(Music,  Art)                                .  .  

19 

5 

Negro: 

17 

5 

Cleveland  Training. 

Jos.  D.  rioskins,  bnelby   

Acc.  1928 

2 

Zoar 

Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby. 



272 

103 

GOLUMBUb — 

1.  Ward  uuy,  Whiteville 

165 

70 

White: 

14 

6 

Acme-Delco-.  --. 

1.  A.  Wortman,  Acme  .   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1923 

13 

7 

Cerro  Gordo   

J.  P.  Powers,  Cerro  Gordo   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

20 

8 

Chad bourn  

M.  E.  crown,  Lnaabourn  .    

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1920 

13 

7 

Evergreen  

J.  E.  Pierce,  Evergreen  — 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

8 

5 

Fairbluff  

Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1919 

10 

Guideway.  —  

J.  F.  Hawkins,  Tabor  City —  



18 

8 

Hallsboro   

J.  T.  Forrest,  Hallsboro...  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1925 

7 

Nakima.--    ... 

M.  M.  Jones,  Nakima    

Acc.  1953 

14 

Old  Dock  

Richard  Newton,  Whiteville-  



30 

13 

Tabor  City   

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City..  

Acc.  1924 

25 

9 

Williams...  .   

V.  J.  Colombo,  Whiteville,  R.  3   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1941 

11 

4 

Indian: 

3 

1 

Chadbourn  

Pearl  H.  Kramer,  Chadbourn.  .  



2 

Hickory  Hill   

James  W.  Maynor,  (  larkton,  R.  2...  



6 

3 

Waccamaw    

Tommie  Sanderson,  Bolton.    



96 

33 

Negko: 

10 

6 

Armour...   

_J    I     /1„    1    .ii     Il'l   '  i  111. 

1 1 

Q 

O 

Artesia  .   - 

/I            .      T->  11     1 1  •  1   »  j  _     *1 1  _ 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

c 
0 

Bolton..  

Henry  IN.  rowell,  Hallsboro.    

2 

Cerro  Gordo   . 

16 

8 

8 

Chadbourn 

\  L  Williams  Chadbourn 

Acc.  1936 

Fair  Bluff 

John  Jonps  Fair  Bluff 



9 

Farmers  Union  



16 

6 

Mt.  Olive  

T     T~\     TXT         1  1        "lift.*!.        *11        T>  1 

J.  D.  Womble,  VVhiteville,  R.  1  



7 

Oak  Forest  



12 

5 

Tabor  City...  

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Tabor  City..   

 ■ 



70 

27 

Whiteville — 

L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville 

46 

18 

White: 

7 

New  Hope  

Hazel  S.  Williams,  Whiteville   



33 

Whiteville  Elem  

M.  G.  Isley,  Whiteville   

Acc.  1951 

6 

18 

Whiteville  High  

J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville  



Acc.  1920 

24 

9 

Negro: 

24 

9 

Central  

H.  E.  Brown,  Whiteville   ...  

Acc.  1931 

169 

33 

CRAVEN— 

R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

107 

23 

19 

Graham  A.  Barden  . 

A.  W.  Edwards,  Havelock    

10 

Bridge  ton   

C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton.   

10 

Brinson  Memorial  

J.  E.  Kimbrell,  New  Bern  

19 

Cherry  Point   

R.  D.  Picklesimer,  Havelock  

4 

Cove  City   . 

R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City   

Acc.  1952 

2 

Croatan   

6 

6 

Dover...  

John  G.  Long,  Dover    

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1922 

Craven — Cumberland 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 


Elem.    H.  S 


280 

188 
4 


28 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Epworth  

Ernul  

Farm  Life  

Fort  Barnwell. 

Jasper  

Vanceboro  


Neguo: 

Adams  Creek  

Bridgeton  

Cove  City  

Craven  Corner  

Dover  

Godet'e  

James  City  

Newbold  Training.. 

Pleasant  Hill  

Riverdale  

Rocky  Run  

Vanceboro  


New  Bern— 

White: 

Central  

Eleanor  Marshall. 

New  Bern  

Riverside  


Negkc: 

West  St  

J.  T.  Barber.. 


cumberland- 
white: 

Beaver  Dam  

Cade  Hill  (Indian). 

Camden  Road  

Cedar  Creek  

Central  

Eastover  


Falcon  

Godwin-Wade. 
Gray's  Creek.. 

Honeycutt  

Hope  Mills  

Linden  

Long  Hill  

Massey  HilL . 
Seventy-First.. 
South  River... 
Spring  Lake... 

Stedman  

Sunnyside  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Vanceboro. 

W.  J.  Gurganus,  Ernul  

E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro  

John  D.  Bri  t,  Dover,  R.  1  

John  W.  Hamilton,  New  Bern,  R.  2. 
Seth  Henderson,  Vanceboro  


Emma  Charles,  Bachelor  

Julia  Bynum,  New  Bern  

Sameul  Lloyd,  Cove  City  

Richard  W.  Badger,  N.  Harlowe  

Alexander  Snii'h,  Dover  

Matilda  Godet'e,  X.  Harlowe  

Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City  

W.  W.  Ryder,  Dover  

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St.,  New  Bern. 

Hettie  Perry,  New  Bern  

Rosa  Bell  Hill,  New  Bern,  R  

John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro  


H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern 

Ruth  B.  Berry,  New  Bern  

Wm.  L.  Flowers,  Jr.,  New  Bern. 

W.  E.  Brinkley,  New  Bern  

Charles  Bracken,  New  Bern  


F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern. 
W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern 


F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville,  Box  1126 

Albert  C.  Williams,  Roseboro,  R.  1  

Wm.  C.  Locklear,  Pembroke,  Box  104  

Ethel  Delaby,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

Mrs.  Marie  S.  Cherry,  Fayet'eville,  R.  5  

D.  S.  MeCormick,  Fayet'eville,  R.  1  

J.  Worth  Carter,  19  Wilboro  Ave., 

Fayetteville  

J.  0.  Humphries,  Falcon   

Mrs.  Clyde  M.  Naylor,  Godwin  

B.  M.  Harmon,  Faye  teville,  R.  3  

Ethel  Ingold,  Fayetteville,  2531  McNeil  Circle 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills  

C.  W.  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1  

Henry  C.  Walters,  Fayetteville,  R.  6  

V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave.,  Fayet'eville. 

Loyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3  

Vilamae  McMillan,  Wade  

Howard  D.  Draper,  709  Poole  Dr.,  Fayetteville 

T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedman  

Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin  


Classification 


Elementary 
Rating— Year 


Acc.  1010 


High  School 
Rating— Year 


Acc.  1920 


Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1938 


Ate.  1948 
Acc.  1950 


Acc.  1950 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1950 
Acc.  1941 


Acc. 

1920 

Ate. 

1925 

Acc. 

1924 

Acc. 

1929 

Acc. 
Acc. 

1925 
1933 

Acc. 
Acc. 

1927 
1925 

Acc. 



1925 
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Education 


al  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 



H.  S. 



Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

92 
1 

19 

Negro: 
Antioch  

Laura  H.  Blue,  1325  Murchison  Rd., 
Fayetteville    



13 

9 

Armstrong  

William  R.  Hill,  1811  Murehison  Rd., 
Fayetteville     



8 

Ashley..,   

Wm.  Nathaniel  McGuire,  Fayetteville,  623 
North  St..    



5 

10 

Chestnut   

Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Fayetteville,  Box  1098. 
Mrs.  Pinkney  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1... 
James  Hawkins,  213  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville.. 
John  Jenkins,  Fayetteville,  R.  3,  Box  279B... 
Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St.,  Fayetteville. 
W.  C.  Bridger,  245  Mclver  St.,  Fayetteville.. . 
Calvin  Daniels,  14  Drum  Circle,  Fayetteville.. 
Lonnie  Lockamy,  805  State  Ave.,  Fayetteville. 
J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville... 
E.  P.  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  11  Seabrook  Rd.. 

C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville  

Acc.  1940 

2 

Hickory  Shade  

2 

Linden    

—  ■ 

3 

Long  Branch  

23 

Lewis  Chapel  



4 

Pierce's  Mill  



3 



15 

6 

J.  W.  Seabrook.  



Swan's  Creek  



7 

Wade...   



166 

97 
16 

54 

36 

Fayetteville — 

White: 
Central   

Acc.  1941 

13 

Hay  mount   ... 

Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville  

Acc.  1952 

20 

Junior  High   

Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville   

Acc.  1941 

13 

Person  Street  

Christine  Babb,  Fayetteville   



12 

Ramsey  Street   . 

Mrs.  James  Hall,  Fayetteville    



36 

Senior  High  

Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   

Acc*  1920 

20 

Westlawn  

Mrs.  M.  L.  Glenn,  Fayetteville  

Acc.  1949 

3 

Special   

Music,  Phys.  Education    

69 

18 
18 

Negro: 
E.  E.  Smith   

E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville...   

Acc*  1930 

19 

Edward  Evans.  

Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville   



22 

Newbold   

Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville.  

Acc.  1939 

13 

North  St....  

Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayet'eville  

Acc.  1953 

11 

Orange  St.  Jr.  High  

Special  

J.  Franklin  Drake,  Fayetteville   

4 

35 

23 
1 

19 

12 



CURRITUCK— 

White: 

Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 

Mrs.  Grace  Lewark,  Corolla    

6 

Currituck  

Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck.  

Acc.  1941 

9 

6 

Griggs   

Dempsey  B.  Buigess,  Poplar  Branch..  

Acc.  1939 

Acc  1921 

3 

Knott's  Island.. .  

Allen  E.  Smith,  Knott's  Island..   

4 

6 

Moyock   

William  T.  Bright,  Moyock..  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1924 

12 
12 

7 
7 

Negro: 
Currituck  Union  

Melvin  S.  Bowman,  Maple   

Acc.  1932 

28 

26 
2 

13 

12 

DARE- 
WHITE: 
Avon.   

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo 

3 

4 

Buxton   

C.  E.  Word,  Buxton..  

Acc  1950 

3 

Hat  t  eras   

Stephen  F.  Wilkinson,  Hatteras   

Dare — Davidson 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Kilty  Hawk  

Manns  Harbor  

Manteo  

Stumpy  Point  

Wanchese  

Negro: 
Roanoke  

Davidson- 
white: 

Arcadia  

Churchland  

Davis-Townsend. . . 

Denton  

Fair  Grove  

Hasty  

Jr.  Home  

Linwood  

Midway  

North  Davidson  

Pilot  

Reeds  

Reedy  Creek  

Silver  Valley  

Southmont  

Tyro  

Walburg  

Welcome  

Negro: 

Midway  

New  Jersey  

Petersville  

Lexington — 

White: 

Cecil  

Grimes  

Holt  

Lexington  Jr.  High 
Lexington  Sr.  High. 
Robbins  


Dunbar  

Thomasville— 

White: 
Colonial  Drive 
Kern  Street... 

Liberty  Dr  

Main  Street... 

Negro 
Church  St  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Ernest  W.  Bryan,  Kit  y  Hawk  

Stanley  E.  Matthews,  Manns  Harbor 

A.  0.  Ayers,  Manteo  

Ruby  Gray,  Stumpy  Point  

Mrs.  Louise  F.  Tillct,  Wanchese  

W.  E.  Hall,  Manteo  


Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexing'on 

S.  B.  Hutchinson,  Lexing'on,  R.  1  

M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Linwood,  R.  1  

Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2  

Vernie  0.  Jones,  Denton  

E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2  

Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  1  _ .  . 

Mrs.  Lester  Reed,  Lexington  

J.  L.  Gathings,  Linwood  

Elvin  Arrants,  Lexington,  R.  1  

Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1  

W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1. 

W.  A.  Young,  Lexington  R.  3  

Harold  L.  Waters,  Lexington,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Kelly,  Lexing'on,  R.  2  

Ernest  B.  Bolkk,  Southmont  

Clayton  E.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5  

Win.  Marvin  Hedrick,  Wallburg  

C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  


Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington  

Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson,  Wins!on-Salem 

R.  5     

Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5  

I ...  E.  Andrews,  Lexington 


Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington  

Lillian  Majbry,  Lexington  

E.  Mildred  Liiisay,  Lexington. 
Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington. 

C.  E.  Wike  Lexing'on  

Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington.. 


A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington  

G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville 

Lucile  Kirkpatritk,  Thomasville.  _ 

Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville  

John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville 
W.  S.  Hortcn,  Thomasville  

Nathan  G.  Perry,  Thomasville... 


Classification 


Elementary    High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1952 


Acc. 

19-16 

Acc.  1920 

Acc.  1931 

Acc. 

1953 

Acc.  1924 

Acc.  1930 

Acc. 

1953 

Acc.  1929 

Acc. 

1939 

Acc.  1929 

Acc. 

1939 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1929 

Acc. 

1953 

Acc.  1926 

Acc. 

1953 

Acc.  1927 

Acc.  1953  Acc.  1923 
Act.  1953 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1953 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

80 

67 
5 

37 

31 



DA  V  IE- 
White: 
Wm.  R.  Davie  

Curtis  Price,  Mocksville 

Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville .  _.  

Acc.  1951 

19 

8 

Cooleemee  

V.  G.  Prim,  Cooleemee.   

7 

6 

Farmington  .. 

S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington.   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1925 

11 

8 

11 

Mocks  ville    . . .   

Charles  L.  Farthing,  Mocksville   .. 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1922 

Clayton  Brown,  Mocksville    

Acc.  1952 

11 

6 

Shady  Grove..  .  .  ... 

J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Advance    

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

6 

Smith  Grove   

J.  H.  Wishon,  Advance,  R.  1  ..  



13 
8 

6 
6 

Negro: 
County  Training..  

R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1940 

5 

N.  Cooleemee.  

Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  342  

Acc.  1952 

225 

156 

23 

110 

75 
14 

DUPLIN- 

White: 
Beaulaville   .. 

O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1920 

17 

9 

B.  F.  Grady  

H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson    

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1929 

10 

5 

Calypso   

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

Acc.  1926 

20 

9 

Acc.  1927 

9 

3 

Faison..  ...   . 

Robert  A.  Gray,  Faison  ..    

Acc.  1924 

12 

7 

Kenansville  ... 

Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville    



Acc.  1926 

6 

3 

Magnolia  ..   

J.  W.  Newkirk,  Magnolia..   





3 

Outlaw's  Bridge  ... 

Lewis  J.  Outlaw,  Seven  Springs.   



5 

Pot'er's  Hill  

Ruffin  Manning,  Beulaville..  



12 

7 

Rose  Hill  

W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill  

Acc.  1946 

Acc.  1923 

24 

10 

Wallace   

E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace    

Acc.  1921 

16 

8 

Warsaw  

J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw.  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1922 

99 
1 

35 

Negro: 
Beula ville   

Annie  Roberts,  Beulaville   



9 

2 

Branche  

Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Mt.  Olive,  R  





5 

Wm.  J.  Powers.  Mt.  Olive..  



14 

Charity   

C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace   

Ar>r>  1Q^3 

8 

Chinquapin  .   

Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin    

8 

Faison.  

J.  E.  Belton,  Faison  



13 

5 

Acc.  1933 

3 

Little  Creek  

Pauline  S.  Watkins,  Rose  Hill  



7 

3 

Magnolia   .. 





12 

Rose  Hill  

Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill..   



6 

Teachey   

11 

Wallace..  

J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace   

16 

11 

Warsaw  



Acc.  1938 

187 

126 
19 

70 

53 
10 

DURHAM- 
WHITE: 
Bethesda    

Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham 

A.  H.  Best,  Durham,  R.  4  

Acc.  1924 

17 

14 

Bragtown.  .   

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2   

Acc.  1927 

13 

Glenn   

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5   

Acc.  1939 

14 

Hillandale    

Acc.  1952 

3 

Holt  

Emery  E.  Miller,  416  Hugo  St.,  Durham 

14 

6 

Hope  Valley...  

N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1933 

14 

7 

Lowe's  Grove   

J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  3  

Acc.  1922 

9 

6 

Mangum  

Acc  1935 

Durham — Edgecombe 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalsf 

phiimtv  a  Kin 
tUUN  1  Y  AINU 

CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

21 

2 

61 
16 
26 
19 

341 

206 
24 

10 

Uak  Crove  

Rougemont   

0.  B.  Bass,  Durham,  R.  4   

Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1929 

Robt.  D.  Martin,  Box  5293,  Duke  Sta., 

Durham    .  .  .  

17 
7 
10 

Negro: 
Liittle  Kiver.  

C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham  

Acc.  1934 
Acc.  1951 

Merrick-Moore  

L.  b.  uilliara,  Durham,  \6\6  b.  Alston  Ave — 
J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham  

118 

68 
11 
47 
5 
5 

Durham 

White: 
Carr  Junior  

L.  o.  Weaver,  Durham 

E.  h.  rniilips,  Durham..    

Acc.  1920 
Acc*  1920 
Acc.  1920 
Acc.  1920 

Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Durham. .     

13 
30 
16 
16 
11 
15 
8 
15 
15 
11 
14 
18 

135 
23 
9 
4 

E.  Durham  Jr.  liign  

Mi.  A.  rowe  

\j.  rs.  bummers,  Durham     

Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1942 

ril,,.-,  t>i_.j 

B.  R.  Ridenhour,  Durham.  

Edgemont  

Fuller  

A.  A.  Long,  Durham   

A r  1 1  D.  Umstead,  Durham   

Holloway  St   

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Swindell,  Durham   . 

Lakewood..   .. 

Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham  

Morehead  

J.  B.  MeArthur,  Durham   

North  Durham  

W.  G.  Whichard,  Durham..  ..  

bouthside  

C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham.    

Watts.   

Mrs.  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham.  

Y.  E.  Smith   

Negro  : 
East  End-.   

Ct.  li.  Edwards,  br.,  Durham             .  ..  .. 

50 

F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   

Burton   

E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham   

Hickstown  

W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr.,  Durham  

50 

Hillside  High  

H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham...   

Acc*  1923 

36 
21 
34 
8 

Jas.  A.  Whitted  

Lyon  Park  

J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham    

Acc.  1943 
Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1942 

b.  Ct.  Burnett,  Durham    ...      . 

W.  G.  Pearson   

N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham  .    

Walltown  

169 

60 
4 
6 
5 
6 
2 
8 
4 

55 

26 

edgecombe — 

White: 
Battleboro   

E.  D.  Johnson,  larboro 

Clarence  R.  Breedin,  BatJleboro...  

Crisp   

Mellie  Davenport,  Macclesfield,  R.  1   



5 

Leggett  

P.  S.  White,  Tarboro,  R.  2   

Acc  1929 

Macclesfield..  

N.  C.  Phipps,  Macclesfield   

Acc.  1944 



Acc.  1951 

Mayo..    

Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel   

Pinetops.   

W.  L.  Bridgers,  Wilson  R.  5...   

Speed  

Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer.  Tarbcro,  R.  2..  

11 

10 

29 

South  Edgecombe  

Morris  Clary,  Pinetops  

Acc.  1927 
Acc.  1924 

25 

109 

4 

4 
4 
12 

DnU,,f  PqcViiui-II    T?/-if"V-;  Mnnnf    T?  9 

Acc.  1940 

Negro: 
Acorn  Hill.      .  ..  ... 

Bertha  B.  Williams,  512  E.  St.  James  St., 

Bellamy    

Lucinda  King,  Whitakers,  R.  1,  Box  35  

Bricks..  

Eloise  F.  Walker,  Bricks  

12 

G.  W.  Carver  

Acc.  1943 

58 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

n.  o. 

Name  of  School 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

4 

• 

Chincapin.. 



Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro  

6 

Coker  

William  R.  McNair,  Tarboro  . 

5 

8 

Conetoe. 

Erastus  Batts,  Conetoe..  . 

Acc.  1952 

2 

Dixon   

Catherine  Smith,  513  Panola  St.,  Tarboro  

Lillian  S.  McCoy,  236  Atlantic  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount 

3 

Friendship 

2 

Hester  

Willie  Dora  Little,  719  Gay  St.,  Rocky  Mount. 
Marshall  Lewis,  Box  723,  Reeky  Mount  

2 

Lancaster  

3 

Lawrence  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Jones,  Tarboro,  R.  2  

9 

Living  Hope 

Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1  

11 

Oak  Grove.. 

Sylvester  V.  Brown,  Tarboro   



15 

9 

Phillips....  

C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1  

Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A..  

Acc.  1951 

4 

9 

Roberson  

Frank  Weaver,  906  E.  Wilson  St.  Tarboro... . 

2 

Wells...  

Mrs.  Mabel  W.  Hines,  889  Ellison  Dr., 

Rocky  Mount 



White's  Chapel 

Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  2 

2 

Willow  Grove   

Wessa  W.  Wilkins,  216  Ivey  St.  Rocky  Mt..._ 
Andrew  Hexstall,  8063^  E.  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro 

W.  A.  Mahler,  Tarboro 

4 

Wimberly  

72 

42 

32 

24 

15 

Tarboro — 

Whitei 
Loulie  and  Mary 

Bridgers..  

Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro  .  

Acc.  1953 

10 

15 

Tarboro 

B.  L.  Price,  Tarboro 

Acc.  1951 

Acc*  1920 

30 
26 

9 
9 

Negro: 

Colored 

W.  H.  Pattillo,  Tarboro   

Acc.  1924 

4 

Princeville 

Helen  A.  Walston,  Tarboro    

377 

337 
14 

179 

159 

FORSYTH— 

White: 
City  View  

Ralph  F.  W.  Brimley,  Winston-Salem 
David  Petree,  Tobaccoville  



19 

11 

Clemmons  

Robt.  E.  Chilton,  Patterson  Ave., 
Winston-Salem 

Acc.  1952 

Acc*  1922 

17 

Glenn 

Arthur  Steere,  544  Knollwood,  Winston-Salem 

R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6  

Blanche  Westmoreland,  Walkertown,  R.  1  

C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville.   

Acc.  1951 

40 

19 

Griffith 

Acc.  1925 

10 

Hanes 

Acc.  1949 

29 

15 

Kernersville 

Acc.  1952 

Acc*  1922 

14 

13 

Lewisville 

H  E  Simpson  Lewisville 

Acc.  1940 

Acc*  1926 

5 

22 

26 

Mineral  Springs  High 
Mineral  Springs  Elem.  

J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem. 
H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Walker  Rd.,  Winston- 

Acc*  1926 

Acc.  1939 

28 

Oak  Summit 

Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd., 
Winston-Salem 

12 

5 

Old  Richmond 

24 

14 

Old  Town.. 

Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7  

S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

18 

11 

Rural  Hall  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

23 

Sedge  Garden  

F.  M.  White,  Kernersville,  R.  6  

Julian  Gibson,  Granville  Dr.,  Winston-Salem.  . 
M.  L.  Coggins,  Kernersville,  R.  1...  

Acc.  1951 

12 

8 

South  Fork....  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1926 

23 

Union  Cross   

Acc.  1952 

9 

Vienna..  

W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem  .... 

Acc.  1941 

26 

20 

Walkertown  

C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown    

Acc.  1952 

Acc*  1927 

9 

White  Rock.  

Walter  Joyce,  1205  E.  29th  St.,  Winston- 

Forsyth — Fraxklix 


59 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalsf 


Elem.  H.  S 


138 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Negro: 

Carver..   

Memorial  Ind  

T.  B.  Sanitorium  

Winston-Salem— 

White: 

Ardmore   

Central  

Children's  Home  

Fairview  

Forest  Park  

Granville   

Gray   

Hanes  

Moore.  

North  Elem  

Reynolds  

South  Park  

Waughtown  

Wiley   

Negro: 

Atkins  H.  S  

Carver  Crest  

Columbia  Hgts.  Elem 
Columbia  Hgts.  Pri... 

Diggs.   

Fourteenth  St  

Kimberly  Park  

Skyland  

Woodland  Ave  


franklin- 
White: 

Bunn   

Epsom  

Gold  Sand  

Edward  Best  

Harris  

Hickory  Rock- White 

Level  

Justice   

Mills  

Pearce—   

Youngs  ville  

Negro: 

Cedar  St  

Franklin  Training... 

Gethsemane  

Lettuce  Hall  

Maple  ville  

Mitchell  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  36A  Columbia  Ter. 
Winston-Salem   


J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem 


W.  C.  Self,  Winston-Salem  

M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem  

W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem  

Reid  Suggs,  Wins'on-Salem  

Josephine  Hill,  Wins'on-Salem  

Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Wins'on-Salem. 

J.  A.  Woodard,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem.. 

Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  

Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem.. 

C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem  

Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem  

John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem  , 

Ned  Smith,  Wins'on-Salem  


J.  A.  Carter,  Winston  Salem  

L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem  

A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem  

Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem. 

S.  E.  Cary,  Winston-Salem  

J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem  

A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem  

D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem  

R.  S.  Hayes,  Winston-Salem   


Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg 


W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn  

Raymond  P.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  1. 

R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3..  

Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Sanford  J.  Smith,  Youngsville,  R.  1  


Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4  

Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2. 

M.  L.  Rowland,  Louisburg..  

Beatrice  Dean,  Wendell   

Eden  R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville  


Gertrese  V.  Holden,  Louisburg  

C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg..  

Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn.  

OUie  Wortham  Burrell,  Louisburg. 

Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton  

Lucy  B.  Shaw,  Louisburg  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1944 
Acc.  1945 

Acc.  1945 


Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1939 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc*  1939 


Acc*  1936 
Acc*  1936 


Acc*  1920 


Acc*  1919 


Acc  1922 
Acc  1928 
Acc.  1927 
Acc  1924 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1945 
Acc.  1940 

Acc  1943 

Acc.  1920 

Acc.  1926 

Acc.  1933 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


H.  S.  I      Name  of  School 


12 


Perry  s  

Rocky  Ford  

Youngsville  

Franklinton— 

White: 

Elementary  

High....  

Negro: 
Albion  Academy 

Concord  

Person  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg  

Gertie  Alston  Jones,  Louisburg. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  Youngsville. . 


F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton 


John  A.  Taylor,  Franklinton... 
Samuel  M.  Fishel,  Franklinton. 


Carrie  S.  Hawkins,  Franklinton. 
H.  T.  McFadden,  Kittrell,  R.  1. 
John  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton. 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating — Year 


Acc.  1940 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1920 


120 

103 


22 


10 


GASTON— 

White: 

Artcloth  

Bakers  

Belmont..   

Belmont  High  

Belmont  Central  

Belmont  East  

Bessemer  City  Central 
Bessemer  City  West- 
Chapel  Grove  

Costner  _. 

Cramerton  

Dallas   

Flint  Groves  

Harden.  

High  Shoals   

Lowell.  

Lucia  

McAdenville  

Mt.  Holly   

Myrtle   

N.  Belmont  

Orthopedic  

Ranlo  

Robinson  

South  Gastonia  

Stanley   

Tryon..   

Victory..  

Negro: 

Bessemer  City  

Dallas...  

Lincoln  Academy  

Lowell  

Mt.  Holly  

Pleasant  Ridge  

Reid   

Springfield.  


Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 


George  A.  Quesada,  Lowell  

Polly  M.  Harden,  Gastonia  

D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont  

Gerald  Cortner,  Belmont  

Paul  Houser,  Belmont...  

K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont  

L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City  

J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  

T.  C.  Lancaster,  Gastonia.  

Sam  Rhyne,  Dallas  

W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton..  

Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas..  

R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia  

H.  B.  Covington,  Dallas  R  

W.  D.  Best,  High  Shoals  

J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell   

V.  L.  Wilson,  Mt.  Holly....  

Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville. 

Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly  

J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R  

T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont.. 

Rebecca  Neely,  Gastonia.  

A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2  

Willard  Bess,  Gastonia,  R   

Brown  Baird,  Gastonia   

O.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R. 
R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia  


J.  R.  Henry,  Bessemer  City  

James  S.  Miller,  Belmont  

E.  D.  Wilson,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 

Mrs.  Isabell  Wilkins,  Gastonia  

A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly  

Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia   

H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont.   

Verna  L.  Humphrey,  Stanley  


Acc.  1922 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1943 


Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1943 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1950 
Acc.  1942 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1929 
Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1920 


Acc.  1943 


Acc.  1923 
Acc.  1929 


Acc*  1923 


Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1933 


Gastox — Granville 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

poiiiuty  Aiun 

^itnprint'Pnripnl'    Prinrinil  nnH 
o u |jc i  m in i m ci it,  niiii/ifjai  aiiu 

Princ 

ipalsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

41 

20 

Cherryville— 

F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 

32 

16 

White: 

3 

16 

Acc.  1943 

Acc*  1920 

17 

Acc.  1943 

12 

Elementary  No.  2.  

Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville   

Acc.  1941 

g 

4 

Negro: 

9 

4 

John  Chavis   ... 

James  H.  Twitty,  Cherryville   . 



Acc.  1938 

155 

77 

Gastonia— 

F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia 

130 

61 

White: 

23 

Abernethy   

T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia    

14 

9 

Arlington  Jr.  High  

William  B.  Hodges,  Gastonia  

inn      1  QC:  1 

ACC.  lyOL 

A  nn       1  QOCi 

ACC.  J9ZU 

10 

Armstrong  

Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia  



25 

11 

East   

Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia   

Ann       1  O 

ACC.  194o 

42 

F.  L.  Ashely,  Gastonia   

k  nn  *      1  nOfl 

ACC. 

16 

10 

joe  o.  vv  ray  jr.  mgn  

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1920 

13 
18 

North   

Acc.  1940 

Peeden   .. 

C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia    

Acc.  1943 

25 

16 

Negro: 

25 

16 

Highland    

■ — — 

Acc*  1929 

57 

27 

GATES- 

W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 

21 

15 

WHITE: 

9 

6 

Gatesville    

acc.  lyoo 

A          i  nor> 
ACC.  iy*;D 

5 

4 



Acc.  1920 

7 

5 

Acc.  1949 

Acc  1923 

36 

12 

Negro: 

18 

6 

Irving  R.  Barcliffe,  Gates    

Ann  10*9 

acc.  iyoo 

18 

6 

T.  S.  Cooper   



Acc  1930 

41 

12 

GRAHAM- 

K.  S.  Clem,  Robbinsville 

41 

12 

WHITE: 

4 

Jesse  Lamar  Fisher,  Fontana  

32 

9 



Acc.  1931 

5 

3 

Stecoah   

i\cc  jy^y 

Negro: 

(None) 

127 

54 

GRANVILLE— 

David  N.  Hix,  Oxford 



57 

35 

White: 

6 

5 

Berea  

xi.  U.  inplett,  Uxlord,  H.  i  

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1929 

18 

9 

G.  B.  Lamm,  Creedmoor.  

Acc.  1922 

6 

Oak  Hill   

L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  va.,  K.  1   -- 

Acc.  1926 

6 

4 

Stem   

M.  R.  Vickers,  Stem....  

10 

6 

Stovall   

P.  B.  Britton,  Stovall   

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1923 

8 

5 

Wilton  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1924 

70 

19 

Negro: 

1 

Berry  Gold  

Jennie  V.  Gregory,  Stovall  

2 

Bullock  

62 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating — Year 

1 

Elizabe'h  H.  Hicks,  Oxford,  R.  4.  



35 

9 

Hawley   

G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   

Acc.  1945 

Acc.  1939 

23 

6 

Joe  Toler   

William  Baptiste,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2__  

Acc.  1943 

1 

Michaels   

Olivia  T.  Bullocks,  Stovall  



1 

Mountain   

Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall...   

5 

4 

G.  C.  Shaw  

George  E.  Wood,  Stovall  



Acc.  1950 

1 

Young  Zion..  

Hattie  Norwood,  Oxford   

  ; 

80 

43 

Oxford— 

C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford 

35 

28 

White: 

22 

The  C.  G.  Credle  

Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford    

Acc.  1940 

8 

10 

John  Nichols  

E.  T.  Regan,  Oxford.  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1924 

5 

18 

Oxford  High....  

W.  G.  Somerville,  Jr.,  Oxford  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1920 

45 

15 

Negro: 

30 

John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford    

Acc.  1946 

0 

Colored  Orphanage  

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford   

6 

15 

Mary  Potter   .. 

H.  S.  Davis,  Oxford   

= 

Acc*  1922 



116 

44 

GREENE- 

B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill 

56 

29 

WHITE: 

7 

4 

Hookerton   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1930 

15 

6 

Maury...   

Dallas  G.  Whitford,  Maury  

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1929 

5 

Shine  

John  D.  Kirby,  Snow  Hill..   

20 

13 

Snow  Hill  

H.  J.  Beeker,  Snow  Hill  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1923 

9 

6 

Walstonburg  

T.  A.  Hood,  Walstonburg...   

Acc.  1945 

Acc.  1926 

60 

15 

Negro: 

2 

Best  Chapel  



3 

Friendship   

Lloyd  Foreman,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  



18 

15 

Greene  Co.  Tr._  

L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill   



Acc.  1930 

2 

Grimsley  



4 

3 

Hookerton   



3 

Invitation  

Etheleen  E.  Woodard,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  



5 

Jason...   

John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3.  



3 

Knox   

Mrs.  Ella  Suggs  Anderson,  Walstonburg  



3 

Lindell   

Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonburg  



4 

Pauls  Chapel  

J.  C.  Brown,  Walstonburg   

3 

Red  Hill   

Walter  J.  Suggs,  Hookerton   

3 

Watery  Branch..  

Mary  Joyner  Coleman,  Hookerton,  R.  1  



4 

Zachariah  



389 

144 

GUILFORD— 

E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro 

324 

131 

White: 

13 

7 

Alamance   

S.  L.  Whiteley,  Greensboro,  R.  10  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1926 

25 

11 

Allen  Jay  

A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point... 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1931 

26 

13 

Bessemer  

W.  H.  Cude,  506  Holt  Ave.,  Greensboro 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1924 

10 

Brightwood  

Salvatore  A.  Festa,  1510  Homeland, 

3 

Busick..  

W.  H.  Anderson,  McLeansville,  R.  1  

10 

5 

Colfax  

W.  H.  Dewar,  Greensboro,  R.  3,  Box  229 

Acc.  1928 

10 

10 

Gibsonville  

Martin  C.  Freeman,  Gibsonville              .  .. 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

19 

7 

Guilford   

Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1924 

Guilford — Green  sboro 


63 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 

H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


154 

112 


Jamestown  

Jesse  Wharton.. 
McLeansville. . . 

Monticello  

Nathaniel  Green 

Oak  Ridge  

Oak  View  

Pleasant  Garden 
Rankin  

Sedgefield  

Stokesdale.  

Summerfield  

Sumner  

Union  Hill  

Whitsett  

Negro: 
Brown  Summit.. 
Florence  

Gibsonville  

Mt.  Zion  

Poplar  Grove. .. 

Rena  Bullock... 

Sedalia.  

Summerfield  

Greensboro— 

White: 

Brooks  

Caldwell  

Ceaser  Cone  

Curry.  

Edgeville.  

Hunter..  

Irving  Park  

Lindley  

Mclver  

Peck,  Clara  

Sternberger  

Proximity.  

Senior  High  

Aycock  

Central  

Gillespie  Park.. 

Lindley  Jr  

Polio  Hospital.. 
All  Schools...... 

Negro: 

Dudley..  

Jacksonville  

Jonesboro  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Kenneth  Miller,  James'own  

Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2  

Herman  M.  Owens,  McLeansville  

Flake  W.  Reid,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1  

Conrad  0.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.  

William  A.  Best,  Oak  Ridge  

Reginald  Turner,  High  Point,  Oak  View  Rd... 

Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden  

H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave., 

Greensboro  

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7  

Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Stokesdale   

E.  M.  Macon,  Summerfield  

R.  V.  Day,  600  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro  

C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28   

Fred  Hawkins,  Elon  College  


T.  E.  Humphrey,  Greensboro,  1407  GorrellSt.. 
Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point,  1206  Crawford 

St   

Edward  H.  Kyer,  Box  864,  Greensboro  

Mrs.  J.  B.  Avery,  Greensboro,  2002  Gorrell  St.. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro,  211  N. 

Gilmer  St...  

F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd  

William  H.  Lanier,  Whitsett    

Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Greensboro,  1502  Gorrell  St.. . 


B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 


Carrie  Phillips,  West  over  Terrace  

Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Asheboro  St —  

Fleida  Johnson,  Church  St.  Ext   

Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College. 

Mrs.  Nell  M.  Andrews,  Ball  St  

Lee  D.  Wellons,  Pomona  

Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Drive   

Ethel  McNairy,  Camden  Rd  

Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  West  Lee  St  

M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave    

David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd.._  

C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext  

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace   

Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St..  

Luther  R.  Medlin,  S.  Spring  St   

W.  B.  Mclver,  Asheboro  St   

E.  Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St  

Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave  

(Helping  teachers)...  ._'   


J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St  

Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St. 
G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St.... 


Classification 


Elementary   High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1950 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1949 


Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1939 


Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1947 


» 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princi 

palsy 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elenentary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

16 
g 



W.  L.  Jones,  Lincoln  St   

App  lO^I 

Charles  H.  A'loorc 

A/fr<5   TTlnQQio  Alston    "M   T?A£TQn  St 

Acc.  1939 

on 

i 

J.  C.  Price 

A  H  PppW  S  GpHar  St 

Acc.  1950 

Terra  Cotta 

Mrs  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona 

App  10K? 

32 

Washington.  

J  S  Leary  E  Washington  St 

Acc.  1939 

All  cpVinnta 

220 

73 

High  Point — 

Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point 

179 

00 

White: 

9 

Ada  Blair 

Airs.  Evelyn  Rodman  Sutton,  High  Point 

Acc.  1939 

13 

Brentwood 

Margaret  Chatfield  High  Point 

Acc.  1939 

17 

Cloverdale 

W       Rop-pr^  Hio-h  Point 

Acc.  1939 

18 

Emma  Blair   

John  R.  Wells,  High  Point   __ 

Acc.  1939 

10 

Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point.   

Acc.  1953 

38 

g 

Junior  High 

Llm/d  Y  Thavpr  Hi<rh  Pnint 

App  1Q3Q 

ill  1  .  xoou 

Acc.  1920 

20 

Oak  Hill 

Acc.  1952 

18 

Ray 

T.lnvrl  rjrppr  T.nwHpr   TTifrri  "PniriT, 

App  1Q52 

46 

Senior  High 

D  P  Whitley  High  Point 

Acc.  1920 

17 

Tomlinson 

Acc.  1952 

13 

3 

All  schools  _ . 

41 

15 

Negro: 

12 

Fairview   

Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point   

Acc.  1939 

10 

Griffin 

Plnrpnpp  PI  Ynlrplv  FTiVh  Pnint 

14 

Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point.  

App  1Q3Q 

4 

14 

William  Penn 

S  PI  Rnrfnrd   Hitrh  Pnint 

Acc*  1922 

1 

1 

All  schools 

CRihlp-) 

RQ 

us 

HALIFAX- 

W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

58 

33 

WHITE: 

1  n 

8 

a     r    q  ■ 

Ti->Vin  TT    ATptooU  Tittlp+nn 

App  1Q96 
ACC.  Ii7^() 

1 1 
i  i 

8 

ijin i'  iu   

T   >J    Wnlli-Pr  Fnfipld 

Aon  1Q^Q 
/111.  xuoo 

Acc.  1920 

3 

ETstllfa  v 

T>    T    T  ool™  Tlolifov 

4 

16 

10 

W    W    Wrk/->rlarr1    Spn+lonrl  Nnplr 

Ann  lQt\f\ 

acc.  lyou 

App  1Q9D 

/ice.  iy^u 

14 

7 

Wm.  R.  Davie  

H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids..  

Apr  1Q41 

acc  ly^ti 

167 

36 

N  egro: 

2 

\1 T,.  1  f  _  _  T      'P.,  r,*r.r  T?r\fin\A 



o 
L 

4 

Andrew  Jackson  

J.  L.  Pridgen,  Weldon    

1 

U  1 

Annette  rieagepetn,  .bniieia  

2 

Bells 

13 

14 

Brawley  

J.  O.  £>ias,  ocotiana  J\eck  

Acc.  1936 

2 

Chestnut  

JL/.      xiiggs,  men  oquare,  it.  ^,  dox  ^oz  

5 

Dawson 

2 

Diololia  ... 

Annie  S.  Davis,  Weldon      

3 

Drapers   

Dorothy  Huggins,  Enfield    

8 

9 

Eastman   

G.  T.  Young,  Enfield   

Acc.  1931 

3 

Eden  

O'Neal  Washington,  Enfield    

3 

Edgewood...  .   

3 

Everetts  

Johnson  Harris,  Littleton                    ...  . 

1 

Fries   

Mary  E.  Pittman,  Halifax   - 

4 

Goldmine   .. 

Halifax — Harnett 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

pals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

em. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rati  nn  Voar 

ndiiiiy —  Tear 

Rntinn  Vonr 

rialliiy —  i  cai 

2 

Hardee  

Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield. 

9 

Harrison  

Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax  

o 

B 

Haywood 

Emily  Earl,  Battleboro 

0 

Hobgood  

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood   

E 

0 

Hollister  

Donidee  Thome,  Hollister 

10 

e 

0 

Inborden  

A.  F.  Wilder,  Enfield 

1 
o 

London  

Elijah  Keeys,  Roanoke  Rapds 

A 

Mary's  Chapel  . 

Irene  Jones,  Scotland  Neck 

10 

0 

Mclver  

A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton  _ 

Aon  1Q41 

ACC.  iy^i 

A 
t 

McDaniel  . 

Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield 

1 
1 

Mt.  Gilbert 

Ruth  Crowell,  Halifax 

K 
0 

Mullens  

Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck  

Norfieet  

George  Felton,  Scotland  Neck 

Pea  Hill  

John  Joyner,  Enfield 

9 

Piney  Grove  

Maudine  H.  Gray,  Halifax 

1 
1 

Pleasant  Grove  

Mamie  C.  Mc Williams,  Enfield 

2 

Pleasant  Hill  

Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon 

0 

Print 

Joseph  Yarborough,  Jr  ,  Littleton 

O 
& 

Quanquay   

Juliet  E  Jones,  Enfield 

A 
1 

Sam's  Head 

Frederick  P  Shields,  Palmyra 

2 

Shady  Grove 

Annie  S  Demory  Weldon 

1 

Silver  Hill 

Hattie  W  Davis  Enfield 

— 

3 

Springfield 

R  L  Brinkley  Enfield 

l 

St.  Luke...  

Eve  Alston,  Littleton   

9 

Terrapin.  

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Littleton  

5 

Tillery  Chapel  

W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery  

Q 
O 

Ward 

Forgan  S  Berry  Enfield 

g 
o 

Weymon 

Edwin  Hardy  Enfield 

0 

White  Oak.  

M.  O.  Paige,  Rocky  Mount   

1 

White  Cross  Road 

Maple  M  Morris  Scotland  Neck 

— 

85 

32 

Roanoke  Rapids — 

I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Do 

9/1 

White: 

11 

Central  

Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids   

acc.  lyoi 

12 

Clara  Hearne  

Daisy  Hathaway,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Acc.  1939 

14 

24 

Junior-Senior  High  

J  W  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Acc.  1939 

Acc*  1920 

Rosemary  

Acc.  1951 

7 

Sixth  Grade  

Mrs.  Grace  Peede,  Roanoke  Rapids  

acc  iy<>y 

10 

Vance  Street  

Thelma  Garriss,  Roanoke  Rapids  

Acc  1939 

1 

All  schools 

(Elementary) 

17 

8 

Negro: 

17 

g 

John  A.  Chaloner.  

D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366  

Acc.  1934 

34 

16 

Weldon  

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

16 

g 

White: 

8 

Weldon  High  

Acc.  1920 

16 

Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon  

Acc.  1952 

18 

8 

Negro: 

18 

8 

Halifax  Training  

W.  B.  Davis,  Weldon.   

Acc.  1931 

292 

116 

HARNETT— 

G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 

205 

89 

White: 

10 

4 

Anderson  Creek  

L.  H.  Koon,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1....  

Acc.  1938 

20 

10 

Angier  

Acc.  1925 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 


Elem.    H.  S 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
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Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Rating— Year 


27 


13 


Benhaven  

Boone  Trail  

Buckhorn  

Buie's  Creek  

Bunnlevel  

Coats   

Dunn..  

Elementary... 

High  

Mary  Stewart. 

Erwin  

LaFayette  

Lillington  


J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia   

Norwood  E.  Jones,  Mamers  .. 

Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1. 

Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Buie's  Creek   

Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel  

R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats   

A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn   

Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn  

Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn    

Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn  

D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin   

Guy  Daves,  Kipling   

Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington   


Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1939 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1940 


Indian: 
Maple  Grove.. 


Negro: 

Angier.  

Bethlehem.  

Cedar  Grove  

Gentry  

Harnett  Training. 

Johnsonville  

McLean's  Chapel. 

Norrington  

Ridgeway  


Shawtown. 


Raeford  Sampson,  Dunn,  R.  4_ 


Katie  Broadway,  Angier  

Mrs.  Beatrice  G.  Rhue,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Ida  D.  Matthews,  Lillington,  R.  1  

W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin   

F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn    

C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights,  Sanford,  R. 

R.  C.  Simmons,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1—  

Mrs.  Irene  B.  Rose,  Lillington,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  Heights, 

Sanford,  R.  6   

J.  S.  Spivey,  Lillington.   


HAYWOOD— 

White: 

Allen's  Creek  

Bethel  

Cataloochee  

Cecil  

Central  

Clyde.....  

Crabtree-Iron  Duff 

Cruso  

East  Waynesville. . 

Fines  Creek  

Hazelwood  

Lake  Junaluska  

Maggie  

Mt.  Sterling  

Rock  Hill...  

Saunook   

Spring  Hill  

Waynesville  

Negro: 
Waynesville  


Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 


Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   

C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton  

Cleo  Aileen  Smith,  Waynesville,  R.  4  

John  W.  Sloan,  Canton,  R.  3  

Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville  

Stanly  Livingston,  Clyde  

Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1.  

Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2  

Frank  L.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Luck  

Carl  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville   

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluaka  

N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Ortha  Jimmie  Fishe,  Cosby,  Tenn.,  R. 

Jesse  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Frankie  B.  Ferguson,  Cullowhee  

Gladys  Henson,  Canton,  R.  2  

C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville  


Acc.  1946 
Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1946 

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1943 
Acc.  1951 


Acc.  1952 


Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville. 


Haywood — Hertford 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating — Year 

66 

27 

Canton— 

Rowe  Henry,  Canton 

63 

24 

White: 

11 

Beaverdam   

Herschel  Hipps,  Canton...  

ACC.  lyOi 

5 

24 

High.  .. 

W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton     

Acc.  1952 

Acc*  1920 

7 

\fArnino*  Stur 

Acc.  1953 

20 
g 

W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton  



R.  C.  Cannon,  Canton   

Acc.  1952 

12 

Perm  Ave   

T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R   

Acc.  1952 

3 

3 

Negro: 

3 

3 

Reynolds   _ 

Ralph  H.  Davis,  Canton...  .  

Acc.  1953 

122 

38 

Henderson- 

J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 

122 

38 

white: 

13 

Balfour  

Glenn  C.  Marlow,  Balfour    

Acc.  1941 

13 

5 

Dana  

C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville    

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1930 

18 

East  Flat  Rock  

R.  W.  James,  Hendersonville   

Acc.  1941 

19 

8 

Wm.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1928 

11 

4 

Etowah  

H.  T.  Sitton,  Hendersonville  

acc.  iyiy 

A„„  1Q9Q 

acc. 

2 

11 

Flat  Rock  

E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock  

Acc.  1927 

13 

4 

TIT    AlKorf  Hill  TTrlTioTurilln 

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1928 

13 

6 

Mills  River  

A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe..   

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1924 

10 

Tuxedo   

Dean  Ward,  Tuxedo  

Acc.  1952 

10 

Valley  Hill  

Mrs.  Clarl  Babb,  Hendersonville  

Acc.  1941 

Negro: 

(None) 

39 

28 

Hendersonville— 

A.  D.  Kornegay,  Hendersonville 

29 

21 

White: 

13 

Eighth  Avenue  

|  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  | 

Acc.  1941 

21 

Acc*  1920 

16 

Rosa  Edwards  

Stamey  F.  Brooks,  Hendersonville.  

Acc.  1941 

10 

7 

Negro: 

10 

7 

Colored   

John  R.  Marable,  Hendersonville.. .  



Acc.  1942 

131 

49 

Hertford- 

R.  P.  Martin,  Winton 

41 

24 

white: 

22 

14 

Ahoskie   

A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1921 

4 

3 

Harrellsville 

R  H  Copeland  Harrellsville 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1926 

1 

Murfreesboro  

J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro   

Acc.  1952 

Acc  1926 

4 

Winton 

Mary  G.  Williams,  Winton   

90 

25 

Negro: 

28 

9 

Robt.  L.  Vann  

H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie...                     -  .. 

Acc.  1953 

Acc  1939 

19 

16 

C.  S.  Brown  

H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton   __  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1925 

8 

Harrellsville   

William  Beaman,  Harrellsville.  

3 

Menola.  

Arthalia  P.  Yancey,  Ahoskie—  

3 

Mill  Neck.  

3 

Mt.  Sinai  

Marie  W.  Murphy,  Como...   

22 

Riverview  

Acc.  1951 

4 

St.  Johns  

T.R.  Hall,  Ahoskie   — 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Pnnc 

palst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

100 

29 

HOKE— 

K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford 

36 

15 

White: 

4 



25 

15 

Hoke  County  

W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford  

Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1920 

3 

Mildouson  

T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge  

4 

Rockfish  

Claude  H.  Pigott,  Rockfish   



Indian: 

5 

James  H.  Dial,  Red  Springs,  R.  1  



59 

14 

Negro: 

4 

Bowmore  

W.  C.  Campbell,  Maxton   



2 

Buffalo  

Cecil  B.  Evans,  Timberland  



11 

Burlington  

Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  



Edinburg  

Josephine  Campbell,  Red  Springs  



3 

Freedom  

Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford  



2 

Friendship  

Rosa  Anders,  Raeford   



2 

Ida  Belle  Cole,  Vass,  R.  2  

4 

Laurel  Hill  

Lawrence  Ray,  Lumber  Bridge  



2 

New  Hope  

M.  A.  Gainey,  Raeford  



1 

Rockfish  Colored  

Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockfish  



2 

Shady  Grove  

Louvenia  McGregor,  Raeford  



3 
22 

White  Oak  

John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford  



14 

G.  A.  Page,  Raeford   

Acc.  1934 

34 

20 

HYDE- 

N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quarter 

16 

14 

White: 

5 

5 

Engelhard  

M.  C.  Holland,  Engelhard  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1929 

2 

Fairfield   

Mrs.  Ada  T.  Harris,  Fairfield.  

2 

3 

Theodore  Rondthaler,  Ocracoke   





2 

Sladesville   

Mrs.  Mable  Credle,  Scranton  



5 

6 

Swan  Quarter..  

W.  G.  Joyner,  Swan  Quarter  

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1926 

18 

6 

Negro: 

7 

4 

County  Training  

O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton..  



Acc.  1935 

9 

2 

Davis   

J.  E.  Spruill,  Englehard.  



2 

Fairfield  Cannur  

Marietta  Wilson,  Fairfield  



190 

82 

IREDELL— 

S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville 

155 

71 

White: 

6 

Brawley  

W.  T.  Poston,  Box  247,  MooresviUe  



12 

8 

Celeste  Henkel..  

Fred  Hollis,  Statesville,  R.  3  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1934 

12 

5 

Central..  

Raymond  Modlin,  Jr.,  Statesville,  R.  2  



Acc.  1952 

14 

9 

Cool  Spring  

R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2  



Acc.  1923 

5 

Ebenezer   

Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville  

Acc.  1953 

16 

12 

Harmony  

O.  B.  Welch,  Harmony..  

Acc.  1920 

12 

Monticello  

Henry  C.  Freeze,  Box  565,  Statesville  

Acc.  1952 

9 

Mt.  Mourne  

W.  L.  Kennedy,  Mooresville  

Acc.  1952 

8 

6 

Acc.  1920 

10 

10 

Scotts   

R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1923 

7 

Shephards  

C.  N.  Clark,  Mooresville,  29  Gum  St  

21 

13 

Ralph  Sinclair,  Statesville,  Box  401  

Acc.  1923 

17 

8 

Union  Grove   

Robert  W.  Lancaster,  Union  Grove  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1926 

6 

Wayside  

Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Stoker,  Statesville,  R.  1  

Acc.  1953 

Iredell — Johnston 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

pni  l MTV  xiin 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princi 

pal8t 

pITU   1  IIIITC 

CITY  UNI  Id 

nis  bcnooi  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

n.  o  . 

Name  of  scnooi 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

35 

11 

Negro: 

5 

Chestnut  Grove 

Charles  D.  Marsh,  Statesville,  R.  5  



7 

TT     TT     T>1  1  1_.  TT_            i  Ml  ^ 

5 

E 

10 

8 

\f«„~~  r*  \  * ; : l „ _  /^ii  i„ „  i  t>  o 

11 

Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  1.  Box  11  

— 

Acc.  1942 

ai 

Mooresville — 

R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

44 

24 

White: 

24 

Central  

W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville  

Acc.#  1920 

15 

Junior  High 

G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville 

— 

12 

Park  View 

D  H  Peiffer  Mooresville 

Acc.  1952 

17 

Acc.  1952 

9 

5 

Negro: 

9 

5 

Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville  

86 

37 

Statesville— 

M.  T.  Lambeth,  Statesville 

69 

28 

White: 

13 

Avery  Sherrill 

Richard  H  Ashe  Statesville 

Acc.  1951 

22 

Acc.  1952 

11 

9 

Mulberry  St  

Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville  

Acc.  1942 


N.  B.  Mills 

Mrs  A  J  Boyd  Statesville 

21 

Senior 

Asa  Watt  Deal  Statesville 

Acc*  1920 

14 

7 

D.  Matt  Thompson  

J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville  

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1920 

17 

9 

Negro: 

17 

9 

a      r\     T»     i.  1  t  1  111* 



Acc*  1930 

109 

37 

JACKSON— 

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 

106 

35 

White: 

5 

Cashiers  



5 

Canada  Consolidated... 



12 

7 

Cullowhee  

C.  B.  Moody,  Cullowhee  

Acc.  1941 

Acc*  1920 

11 

7 

Glenville  

F.  I.  Watson,  Glenville  

Acc.  1929 

5 

John's  Creek  

William  H.  Smith,  Tuckaseegee  



7 



7 

Qualla 

Alvin  Fullhricrht  Whittipr  T? 



9 

Savannah  Cons  

Acc.  1950 


14 

Scott's  Creek  

18 

15 

Sylva 

Lc©  Henry  Gslloway  Sylvs 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1922 

4 

.Tap  SaHata  Tiirlrft^AAO'AA 



9 

6 

Webster  



Acc.  1925 

3 

2 

Negro: 

3 

2 

406 

129 

JOHNSTON  

Hi.  o.  oimpoun,  omii'iiiiciu 

308 

103 

White: 

7 

26 

8 

Benson   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1922 

5 

Brogden  

Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Smithfield  

7 

Chapel   

Acc.  1953 

21 

6 

Clayton  

James  0.  Waters,  Clayton..  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1920 

18 

6 

1  Cleveland  

N.  G.  Woodlief,  Clayton...  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1931 

70 
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COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

princ 

ipalsj 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 
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High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

14 

8 

Corinth-Holders.  

Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1928 

42 

13 

Four  Oaks   

J.  T.  Hatcher,  Four  Oaks   

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1924 

9 

5 

Glendale   

Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly  

ACL.  1,760 

14 

6 

Kenly  

J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1923 

25 

9 

Ivlcsdow 

G.  W  Harriett  Benson 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1927 

11 

5 

.Micro    

J.  W.  Batten,  Micro   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1926 

9 

4 

Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level   



Acc.  1932 

24 

9 

Princeton...  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

30 

9 

Selma   

Rex  Mitchell,  Selma  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1920 

00 

11 

Smithfield  

A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield   

Acc.  1920 

10 

4 

Wilson's  Mills  

J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills..  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1926 

98 

26 

Negro; 

15 

6 

Cooper  

Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton..  



Acc.  1933 

21 

12 

Co.  Training  

W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield    



Acc.  1925 

14 

Four  Oaks   

Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks  



27 

8 

Harrison  

Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma   



Acc*  1931 

8 

Princeton..  

Harry  Beckwith,  Smithfield.  

13 

Short  Journey  

Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield   



70 

29 

JONES — 

W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 

36 

16 

White: 

9 

Comfort    

M.  R.  Bonner,  Comfort     

'  

16 

Jones  Central  

R.  M.  Durham,  Trenton..   

Acc.  1952 

i 

Maysville  

Fred  W.  Pippin,  Maysville  .  



6 

Pollocksville..   

Julia  Whitty,  Pollocksville  

Ar>p  1Q47 

nil,  K'il 

14 

Trenton    

R.  J.  Chinnis  1.   

Acc.  1951 

34 

13 

Negro: 

13 

Jones   

C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton    



11 

Howard  N.  Smith,  Pollocksville   



4 

Maysville  

Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville  

2 

Phillips  Crossing  

Nettie  K.  Jarman,  Pollocksville   



17 

Trenton  

A.  S.  Bryant,  Trenton  

97 

36 

LEE- 

J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

57 

23 

White: 

11 

6 

Broadway  

Acc.  1952 

Aec.  1925 

10 

4 

Deep  River  

W.  C.  Harward,  Sanford     . 

Acc.  1934 

19 

g 

Greenwood..   

T.  H.  Frye,  Lemon  Springs  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1930 

17 

5 

Jonesboro.   

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1920 

40 

13 

Negro: 

17 

Lee  Co.  Elem  

W.  P.  Brodie,  Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Sanford,  R.  7.. 

19 

13 

Lee  Co.  Training  

W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford..    

Acc.  1940 

Acc*  1929 

4 

New  Hope   

Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3   

44 

30 

Sanford— 

M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford 

44 

20 

White: 

24 

Mclver   

Mrs.  Helen  Clarke  Holder,  Sanford  

Acc.  1952 

14 

Sanford  Central...  

Acc*  1920 

8 

6 

Sanford  Junior  

H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford     

Acc.  1941 

Acc*  1920 

12 

St  .  Clair  

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford..  

Acc.  1949 

Negro: 

(None) 

Lexoir — Lincoln 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Pnnc 

palsy 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

184 

79 

LENOIR — 

xi.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 

100 

52 

White: 

17 

9 

Contentnea  

George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1925 

13 

7 

Deep  Run 

A  R  Munn,  Deep  Run 



Acc.  1920 

17 

10 

6 

La  Grange  

J.  L.  Lewis,  La  Grange...  



Acc.  1920 

11 

If  TTC11 

Moss  Hill   

John  J.  nicks,  Kinston,  K.  4  

Acc.  1940 



Acc.  1927 

15 

7 

Pink  Hill   

1     Cl     TT7*  1           TV     1-  TT'11 

Frank  b.  Wiley,  rink  Hill   

Acc.  1936 

16 

7 

Southwood   

John  K.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  5  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1928 

11 

6 

Wheat  Swamp   

J.  P.  Snipes,  La  Grange,  R.  1  



Acc.  1931 

84 

27 

l 

Negro: 

5 

Bank's  Chapel  

3 

Booker...   

Lucy  H.  Kornegay,  Kinston    



2 

Bright's 

Beatrice  Whitfield,  Kinston 

22 

12 

Frink  

Acc.  1935 

2 

Gilbert's    

5 

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston..   

" 



2 

Jericho   

2 

Neuse   

12 

7 

New  Woodington 

Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4 



2 

Old  Woodington 

IVfargaret  Burney  Kinston 

3 

J.  Run   

Sarah  Vaughn,  LaGrange  

17 

8 

Savannah   

Rufas  Flannagan,  Kinston...    





3 

Vine  Swamp  

Drucilla  Hearn,  Kinston    

2 

Whitey's  Creek  

in 
1 1 1 

AA 

Kinston— 

J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston 

68 

24 

White: 

14 

24 

Granger   

John  H.  Home,  Kinston  

Acc*  1920 

31 

Harvey 

Scotia  Hobgood  Kinston 

Acc.  1946 

23 

e  - 

Ruby  Bruton  Kinston 

Acc.  1946 

43 



20 

Negro: 

10 

20 

Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston..  



Acc.  1925 

33 

J.  H.  Sampson.  

Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston..  

Acc.  1950 

116 

20 

LINCOLN- 

Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton 

98 

16 

WHITE: 

19 

Asbury   

Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton   

Acc.  1940 

3 

William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse  

4 

Hickory  Grove   

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5..  



6 

Howards  Creek  

M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1  



7 

Iron  Station  

Jay  S.  Boggs,  Iron  S'ation   

4 

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station  

3 

T               OIL     -  1 

Long  bhoals...  

7 

Love  Memorial  

J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1   

6 

6 

North  Brook  No.  1 

Norris  S.  Childers,  Cherry ville...  

Acc.  1928 

6 

North  Brook  No.  2 

Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2   

6 

North  Brook  No.  3 

Luther  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2  

12 

5 

Rock  Springs  

Harold  C.  Little,  Denver   

Acc.  1925 

4 

Triangle    

Robert  W.  Payseur,  Davidson,  R.  1  

11 

6 

Union  

Leonard  B.  Scronce.  Vale,  R.  2.   

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1932 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principals  and 

Princ 

pals? 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

18 

4 

Negbo: 

4 

Mitchell...  

H.  B.  Heath,  1208  Carmel  St*  Charlotte  



2 

Mt.  Vernon  

Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton.  



4 

4 

Newbold  

George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton  





2 

New  Elberthel  

A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton,  920  E.  Main  



2 

Rock  Hill.  

S.  E.  Biggers,  922  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton.... 

4 

Tucker's  Grove  

H.  T.  Moore,  321  Mill  Rd.,  Charlotte  

36 

23 

Lincolnton— 

S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 

31 

23 

White: 

6 

Park  Elementary 

Mrs  Helen  D  Houser  Lincolnton 

Acc.  1945 

7 

Aspen  Street  

Acc.  1945 

15 

Grammar  

Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton  

Acc.  1940 

3 

23 

Lincolnton  

F.  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton  

Acc.  1945 

Acc.  1920 

5 

Negro: 

5 

Oaklawn..  

Charles  Thorpe,  Lincolnton  



97 

30 

MAC On- 

Holland  McSwain,  Franklin 



94 

29 

White: 

9 

Cartoogechaye  

J.  Norman  West,  Franklin  



9 

Cowee...   

T.  T.  Love,  Franklin  



10 

Cullasaja  

Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin  

11 

East  Franklin  

W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin  



12 

22 

Franklin   

Ralph  L.  Smith,  Franklin  

AnA  1Q91 

10 

3 

Highlands   



Acc.  1932 

9 

Iotla 

p  tt       w       n  u  • 



7 

4 

Nantahala  

Warren  G.  Deyermond,  Flats  





9 

Otto  

E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto...  

Acc.  1953 

g 

Union  

3 

Negro: 

3 

1 

Chapel  

G.  L.  Hines,  Franklin   



112 

41 

MADISON— 

William  W.  Peek,  Marshall 

110 

41 

White: 

8 

Beech  Glen  

Hughie  Ray,  Ivy   

Acc.  1941 

6 

Ebbs  Chapel  

Grover  Gillis,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2  

Acc.  1951 

2 

Foster  Creek  

Olive  M.  Whitt,  Flag  Pond,  Tenn.  R.  1  

9 

3 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1931 

26 

10 

Marshall  

Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall   

Ann      10  id 

acc.  iy^o 

19 

13 

Mars  Hill..  

J.  D.  Warrick,  Mars  Hill   

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1926 

2 



8 

5 

Spring  Creek  

Acc.  1945 

Acc.  1930 

13 

6 

Walnut  

Ralph  E.  Neill,  Jr.,  Walnut.  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1924 

17 

4 

White  Rock  

H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3  

Acc.  1942 

Acc.  1933 

2 

Negro: 

2 

Mars  Hill  

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Mars  Hill  

185 

66 

martin- 

J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

86 

44 

white: 

8 

4 

Bear  Grass   

H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1933 

7 

Everetts  

Acc.  1952 

Martin — Mecklenburg 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

4 

A.  H.  Braswill,  Williamston,  R.  1  



6 

Hamilton  

George  Haislip,  Hamilton  



11 
8 

7 

Jamesville  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1925 

8 

Oak  City  

Geo.  P.  CuUipher,  Oak  City.  

Acc.  1924 

14 

11 

Robersonville  

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1923 

28 

14 

Willi  amston  

Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1920 

99 
4 

22 

Negro: 
Biggs   

W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston..  



3 

Burroughs  



4 

Dardens   

John  S.  James,  Plymouth...  



7 

Everetts  

E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston..  



4 

Gold  Point.  _ 

Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville.  

7 

Hamilton  

4 

Jamesville   

9 

6 

Oak  City  

Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City  

7 

6 

Parmele...  

W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Parmele  

Acc.  1929 

13 

Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville  



4 

Salisbury  

Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston  



4 

Wichard   

Williams  Bunch,  Hobgood,  R.  2  



3 

Williams  



22 

10 

Williamston  



Acc.  1931 

4 

Woolards  



87 

87 
4 

32 

32 

Mcdowell 

White: 
Dysartville  

Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion 

Otto  Gross,  Nebo,  R.  1....  

15 

8 

Glenwood   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1924 

15 

4 

Nebo   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

8 

3 

North  Cove  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1938 

24 

10 

Old  Fort  

P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1922 

17 

7 

Pleasant  Gardens  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1927 

4 

Sugar  Hill  

Negro: 
(None) 

73 

65 
16 

23 

19 

Marion— 

White: 
Clinchfield  

Hugh  Beam,  Marion 

12 

East  Marion  



8 

Eugene  Cross  

Acc.  1952 

17 

19 

Marion.  

Acc.  1920 

12 

West  Marion   

Acc.  1952 

8 

8 

4 
4 

Negro: 
Hudgins  

349 

273 
11 

134 

108 

3 

Mecklenburg- 
White: 

Bain  

J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte 

Acc.  1926 

33 

6 

Berryhill  

Acc.  1927 

4 

Clear  Creek.  

Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Snyder,  Charlotte,  R.  8  

12 

3 

Cornelius   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1922 

74 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Classification 

LUUN It  AND 

aitu    1 1 M 1  TC 

01  IT  UNI  lb 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

7 

1 

Davidson   

Clyde  E.  Pope,  Davidson.   

Acc.  1950 

i 

Acc.  1922 

23 

4 

Derita   

E.  R.  Smith  Derita   

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1927 

27 

TV    IT    TV  1 1  »  r.  i  l  L  nvwy„ 

Acc.  1951 

11 

Hickory  Grove  

Harold  W.  beaver,  Lnarlotte,  ix.  8  

Ned  Ray  McCall,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte. ... 
lbos.  L.  Ward,  Jtluntersviile  

Acc.  1940 

7 



13 

4 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1925 

5 

V^r.  A„M 

Margaret  Lrilcnnst,  raw  Ureek   



14 

2 

Acc.  1925 

15 

2 

Matthews  

Nevin  

J.  L.  owonord,  Matthews  

Acc.  1939 


Acc.  1924 

4 

Mrs.  Eatie  L.  Conley,  Huntersville,  R.  1  

Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell   

11 

1 

Newell  —  

Acc.  1926 

22 

N.  Mecklenburg  

Acc.  1952 

22 

5 

Oakhurst   

Robert  Lee  Randall,  4511  Monroe  Rd., 
Charlotte     

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1926 

18 

2 

Paw  Creek....  

S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek...   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1924 

12 

1 

Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville..   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1924 

17 

2 

1  J,            T      LT^,,„4.          fknuLtlA    T>  Q 

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1929 

4 

XTi  1    ill  rp  "p»*  ,11  „  T>  1 



21 

2 
21 

Thomasboro  

W.  Mecklenburg  

W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte... 

rp      /-|      ITT    •     »    l      /^1V„_1„XA„      T>  e 

Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1952 

9 

Mrs.  Bernice  Gaddy  Smith,  Charlotte,  R.  3— 
Joseph  C.  Belton,  1700  Washington  Ave., 



76 
13 

26 
6 

Negro: 
Clear  Creek   



Acc.  1940 

12 

Davidson   



10 

10 

Hunters  ville  

Isaac  Graham,  1400-A  Newland  Rd., 

Acc.  1940 

3 

Matthews..   

J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave.,  Charlotte... 

If    .      U.IK  ,    T         1 1   ,-,  i.  *  "11      11        1  "111    IVil.ln  ~.r> 

Mrs.  bailie  Ledbetter  Kabb,  1/  lo  Uaklawn 
Ave.,  Charlotte...  



4 

raw  Lreek-xloskins  

15 

4 

Pineville.--   

Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  229  N.  Myers  St.,  Charlotte 
G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatties  Ford  Rd., 



Acc.  1940 

13 

6 

Plato  Price...   



Acc.  1940 

3 

Rockwell   

Mrs.  Irene  Stephen  Hunt,  1216  Boone  St., 



3 

Woodland  

Mrs.  Wilma  G.  Williams,  2228  Double  Oaks 

—. — 

667 

465 
17 

252 

189 
15 

Charlotte 

White: 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr.. . 
Ashley  Park  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte 

Daniel  F.  Cagle,  E.  Morehead  St...  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

13 

Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Howerton,  3128  Belfast  Dr... 
Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2001  Wilmount  Rd... 

Acc.  1953 

7 

Barringer  

Acc.  1953 

17 

Bethune   

Acc.  1939 

54 

Central  High  

Joho  C.  Otts,  Jr.,  1141  Elizabeth  Ave  

Acc*  1920 

19 

Chantilly 

F.  T.  Selby,  1400  Louise  Ave   

Acc.  1953 

12 

22 

Charlotte  Technical  

Acc.  1939 

Acc*  1920 

30 

Dil  worth  

20 

Eastover  

Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd  

Acc.  1952 

22 

Elizabeth  

Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr...   

Acc.  1952 

22 

First  Ward   

Addie  Hmson,  401  E.  Ninth  St..  

Acc.  1940 

13 

Enderly  Park  

Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave  -.  

11 

37 

H.  P.  Harding  

Lakeview  

J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave   

Acc.  1939 

Acc*  1920 

11 

Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St  

Mecklenburg — Montgomery 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

H.  S. 


63 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Merry  Oaks  

Midwood  

Myers  Park  Gram- 
Myers  Park  High.. 
North  Charlotte... 

Park  Road  

Parks  Hutchinson.. 
Piedmont,  Jr.  High 

Plaza  Road  

Seversville  

Villa  Heights  

Wesley  Heights  

Wilmore  

Zeb  Vance  

(All  Schools)  

Negro: 

Alexander  St  

Biddleville  

Billingsville  

Marie  Davis  

Double  Oaks  

Fairview..  

Isabelle  Wyche  

Morgan   

.Myers  St   

Second  Ward  High. 
W.  Charlotte  High. 
(All  Schools)  

Mitchell- 
White: 

Bowman  

Buladean  

Glen  Ayre  

Harris  Elementary . 

Harris  High  

Ledger  

Poplar  

Tipton  Hill  

Negro: 

(None) 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson,  3508  Draper  Ave. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave..  

Florence  Jamison,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave  

John  E.  French,  2400  Colony  Rd._  

Mattie  McNinch,  411  E.  34th.  St..  

Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr  

Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave  

James  Gault,  1241  E.  Tenth  St....  

Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Road..  

Mrs.  Lucille  Boylston,  1701  Sumter  Rd  

Martha  G.  Johnston,  2000  N.  Allen  St  

Mary  B.  Thompson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave  

Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd   

Donald  C.  Young,  825  Westbrook  Dr  

(Special)     


Classification 


Elementary    High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 

Aec.  1952 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1939 


Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill,  901  N.  Alexander  St 
Mrs.  S.  Perrin  Sasso,  701  Beattys  Ford  Rd.... 

C.  E.  Moreland,  3100  Leroy  St   

William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St  

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham,  1905  Earle 
St      


W.  G.  Byers,  915  Button  St  

Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  S.  Poplar  St  

O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  510  S.  Torrence  St. 

B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St  

J.  E.  Grigsby,  501  S.  Alexander  St  

C.  L.  Blake,  1509  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.... 
(Special)    


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1940 


Rating— Year 


Acc*  1952 


Acc.  1920 


Acc. 
Acc. 


1924 
1941 


Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville 


Fred  G.  Brummett,  Bakersville.  

Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Holden  Edwards,  Relief   

Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine  

R.  B.  Phillips,  Spruce  Pine  

Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1  

Garfa  Griffith,  Relief.  

M.  M.  Wetzel,  Relief  


Acc.  1924 


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1924 


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1929 


MONTGOMERY 

White: 

Biscoe   

Candor   

Mt.  Gilead  

Star  .  

Troy   

Wadesville  

Negro: 

Biscoe  

Candor  


J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy 

L.  M.  Yates,  Biscoe  

Harry  W.  Fisher,  Candor  

I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead  

R.  C.  Fields,  Star  

E.J.  Evans,  Troy   

H.  L.  Maness,  Wadesville. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Biscoe 
E.  A.  Anderson,  Candor  


Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1925 
Acc.  1924 
Acc.  1922 
Acc.  1925 
Acc.  1921 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 
Principals! 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

3 

Leaks 



13 
6 

\ft  minor) 

P    TP    TTrkfftmo-n    M>  rSlfiOrf-l 



7 

IP   T\   Qinrloir  Trnv 



153 

118 
17 

72 

57 
10 

MOO  RF  

White* 

fl.  ijcr  1  IlUIIlttO)  L  *irl Iliigc 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

12 

7 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1926 

5 

9 

/""ftpfHairp 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1920 

10 

4 

Eagle  Springs  

Richard  Mathews,  Candor  



3 

9 

Robbins  

Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins...  

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1927 

20 

"RnKKina  OraHAH 

V.    Pa  pi  RpaHxr  Prthhinn 

Acc.  1951 

7 

4 

Hi  ah  falls 

Thurman  K.  Holmes,  Highfalls  



Acc.  1937 

6 

SanHhill  TTarm  Tiifp 

T    ff    T  inrrapfols't    Pq  rt  h'i  trf>    P  5t 

14 

6 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1924 

11 

5 

West  more ............ 

T     P     Pkllllr.o  Cf„„Jn 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1941 

9 

7 

West  End  

J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1928 

35 
11 

15 
5 

Negko: 





4 

Davis  

Maude  D.  Leak,  Robbins,  R.  2  

R.  0.  Taylor,  Carthage   

14 

10 

Pinkney  

Acc.  1930 

2 



4 

Vineland..  

Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage.  

21 

12 
12 

13 

8 
8 

Pinehurst— 

White; 
Pinehurst   

Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst 

T                                              TV  - 

Acc.  1952 

Acc*  1925 

9 

9 

5 
5 

Negro: 



Acc.  1929 

28 
17 

15 

8 
8 

Southern  Pines— 

White: 

Amos  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines 

Acc*  1923 

17 

Elementary  

Negro  i 

H.  0.  Hall,  Southern  Pines  

Acc.  1949 

11 
11 

7 
7 



Acc.  1930 

282 

1  Kk 
XOo 

13 

95 

00 

9 

NASH — 

White: 
Bailey  

t      rt     T                   XT      1  111 

L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1926 

16 

10 

K.  B.  Gordon,  Kocky  Mount,  K.  o  

Ann  1Q*?0 

acc.  iyo» 

Ann  1Q9"i 

6 

19 

8 

Coopers — 

E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  2   

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1933 

6 

Ferrells  

4 

Griffins   

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1  

8 

8 

Middlesex  

Acc.  1923 

4 

Momeyer  

Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2  

N.  E.  Patterson,  Bailey,  R.  3.  

C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville  

8 

Mt.  Pleasant  

Nashville  

Acc.  1951 

14 

10 

Acc.  1923 

4 

Oak  Level  

11 

7 

Red  Oak  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

Nash — New  Hanover 


77 


No.  Teachers 

and 
Principalst 

Classification 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

4 

— 

Sharpsburg  

Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg...  



14 

11 

Spring  Hope  

M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1923 

5 

H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1  

Curtis  Crissman,  Whitakers  

Acc.  1951 

7 

5 

Whitakers  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1924 

15 

Williford  

T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1  

Lillian  Leech,  Nashville,  R.  1  

Acc.  1939 



124 
2 

27 

-Negro: 
A vent  

3 

Bailey  

G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex  



7 

Tar  River  

R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2  



6 

Castalia  

Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia  



9 

Cedar  Grove  

David  D.  Ghist,  Nashville,  R.  1   

Wilbur  Townsend,  216  Atlantic  Ave., 
Rocky  Mount  



4 

Jeffreys  



4 

Middlesex  

Mrs.  Mabel  Jordan,  Middlesex.  



2 

Elsie  S.  Ricks,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

W.  J.  McLean,  Nashville  



22 
6 

12 

Nash  Training  



Acc.  1929 

Rawlins..  

Mary  W.  Reid,  646  Carolina  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount  

2 

Rieks  

Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80  



4 

Rocky  Land  

Mrs  Katie  B.  Roberson,  319  W.  Thomas  St., 
Rocky  Mount     

4 

Shiloh  

Charlie  L.  Brown,  Whitakers,  R.  2   

J.  A.  Ancrum,  Spring  Hope  



16 

8 

Spaulding   

Stony  Creek  

Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1931 

13 

Benj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St.,  Rocky  Mount. 
Emma  J.  McCoy,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1  



3 

Strickland  

8 

7 

Swift  Creek  

J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2  





2 

Taybron  

Delia  Herndon,  Spring  Hope  - 

-   

7 

Whitakera  



137 

79 
10 

64 

40 

Rocky  Mount— 

White: 
Bassett  

D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

Ben  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount   

Acc.  1939 

9 

Battle   

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount  

Acc.  1951 

16 

Lillie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   

17 

Fannie  W.  Gorham  

Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount.  

Acc.  1940 

27 

Senior  High  

Acc*  1920 

14 

13 

R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  High.. 

John  D.  Farmer,  Rocky  Mount..  

9 

Richard  C.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  

Acc.  1952 

4 

58 

24 
24 

Negro: 
B.  T.  Washington  

Acc*  1927 

16 

Holland  

Acc.  1940 

14 



23 

0.  R.  Pope  

Acc.  1945 

5 

Not  Assigned  

377 

250 
9 

133 

98 

NEW  HANOVER— 

White: 
Bradley  Creek  

H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 

Acc.  1940 

8 

O.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington  

38 

5 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

15 

Forest  Hills  

Acc.  1938 

19 

Acc.  1939 

7S 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

31 
10 

H.  S. 

Rating— Year 

Rating — Year 

6 



Lake  Forest..  

Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington   

Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1953 

Maffit  Village  

to 

New  Hanover  

Dale  K  Spencer,  Wilmington  

Acc*  1920 

25 
16 
on 

7 
12 
15 
12 

4 

127 
19 
39 
23 
12 
34 

Sunset  Park  Elem  

Wallace  L  West,  Wilmington   

Acc.  1952 
Aec.  1952 
Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1940 
acc.  iy±u 
Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1952 

7 

5 

Sunset  Park  Jr.  High... 

J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington   

Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington    

Acc.  1953 

Washington  Catlet  

Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington.  

Winter  Park   

Wrightsboro  

Wrightsville  Beach  

35 

Negro: 
William  H.  Blount  

Essie  Miller,  Wilmington..  

Gregory  

C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington   

Peabody  

Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington...  

James  B.  Dudley  

E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington   

Williston  Jr.  High  

S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  Wilmington  

35 

Willistou  

Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington  

Acc*  1932 

168 

53 
9 
9 
8 
8 
7 
4 
8 

115 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 

12 
3 
2 
2 
2 

11 

4 

2 

2 
7 
2 
3 
2 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 

OO 

38 
8 
6 
6 
7 
5 

Northampton- 
White: 

N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson 

Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1946 
Acc.  1945 
Acc.  1945 
Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1926 
Acc.  1936 
Acc.  1927 
Acc.  1920 
Acc.  1922 

Jackson...   

Rich  Square  

W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square   

6 
25 

B.  L.  White,  Woodland  

Acc  1923 

Negro: 
Allen  Chapel  

Bethany    

Osceola  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill  

Buffaloe  

Coates   

Cool  Springs  

John  A.  Welch,  Seaboard   

Concord..  

Betty  Jordan,  Seaboard    



Faithful  Band..  

Robt.  E.  L.  Brown,  Seaboard.  

Gala  ia  

Ethel  H.  Foriest,  Pendleton   

Garysburg   

J.  S.  Felton,  Garysburg    

Gaston   

Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard   

11 

Ivey    



Jackson  

Jonesboro   

Margaret  tsville  

Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard   

Nebo.    

Bettie  B.  Briley,  Rich  Square.  

Potecasi   

Lillie  M.  Cherry,  Potecasi.    

Ransom  

Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson   

Severn   _. 

Claudia  Stevenson,  Severn.   

Squire   

NORTHAil  PTON  ORAjNGE 


79 


No.  Teachers 

and 
Principalst 

Elem.    H.  S. 


18 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Woodland  

Willis  Hare  

W.  S.  Creecy... 


ONSLOW— 

White: 

Dixon   

Jacksonville  

Thompson  

Clyde  A.  Erwin 

High  

Richlands_  

Swansboro  

White  Oak  

Negro: 

Belgrade.  

Georgetown  

Kellum  Town  

Marshall  Chapel . 

Midway  Park  

Woodson  .. 

Silverdale..  

Sneads  Ferry  


ORANGE- 
WHITE: 

Ay  cock  

Caldwell  

Carrboro  

Efland  

Hillsboro  

Murphy  

West  Hillsboro 
White  Cross... 
Not  Assigned.. 

Negro 
Cedar  Grove. . 

Efland..  

Hillsboro  

Chapel  Hill— 

White: 

Elementary  

Glenwood  

High  

Negro 

Lincoln  

North  Side  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland.. 
Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton. 
W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square 


Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 

Allen  H.  Stafford,  Dixon   

Cameron  West,  Jacksonville   

E.  N.  Rouse,  Jacksonville    

Earl  Hinson,  Jacksonville  

John  H.  Bender,  Jr.,  Jacksonville  

E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands   

J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro.    

Howard  E.  Aman,  Maysville,  R    

Mrs.  Venice  Fenderson,  Hubert,  R.  1  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  Helen  Pollock,  Jacksonville  

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Johnson,  Jacksonville,  R  

Mrs.  Agatha  Lavender,  Jacksonville,  Box  174 

Elijah  Wells,  Richlands,  Box  45   

Corbett  L.  Hankens,  Jacksonville,  Box  434.. 
Mary  Evelyn  Everett,  Sneads  Ferry  


G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 

John  T.  Smith,  Hillsboro,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2  

T.  S.  Turbyfill,  Carrboro  

Johnnie  F.  O'Neal,  Efland  

G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  Erna  Link,  Durham,  R.  2  

Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  Hillsboro  

Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1. 
(Special  teacher)  


B.  A.  Hill,  Hillsboro,  R.  2 
Powell  Woodson,  Efland.. 
A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro. 

C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 


Mildred  M.  Mooneyhan,  Chapel  Hill. 

Ray  J.  Kiddoo,  Chapel  Hill  

Wesley  J.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill  


C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill. 
James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill.. 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1950 


Acc.  1952 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1934 
Acc.  1929 


Acc  1928 


Acc.  ;1922 
Acc.  1922 
Acc.  1931 
Acc.  1928 


Acc.  1933 


Acc.  1930 


Acc.  1923 


Acc.  1938 


Acc*  1920 


Acc*  1931 


so 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

Qiinorinf  onrtant    Prinr-inal  and 
ouptJNiuunUciil,  ri  intipdi  dim 

Princ 

palst 

PITY  IIMIT^ 

nib  OLIIUUI  MUUrcoa 

Elementary 

ll:. t.  o-l.ai 

nigh  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Ndrno  or  School 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

61 

24 

PAMLICO- 

A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro 

35 

15 

White: 

9 

6 

8 

Hobucken  

4 

Ottio  TT    Paolo  Oriental 

15 

Pamlico  County  

H    P    Pntfnn  n<niKnrn 

Acc.  1952 

8 

26 

g 

Negro: 

Florence  

Lillian  Mumford,  Florence   

3 

Gatling's  Creek  

Lillie  B.  Brimmage,  Arapahoe   

2 

Holt's  Chapel  



3 

Maribel  

Alethia  W.  Midgette,  Maribel  

3 

Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic  .  

1 



10 

g 

Acc.  1936 

3 

57 

16 

PASyUUTANK — 

J.  xi.  Moore,  Hilizabetn  L-ity 

29 

16 

White: 

16 

9 

Central..   

S.  D.  O'Neal,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2..  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1928 

4 

Newland 

Mrs.  Cora  Layden  Stafford,  Elizabety  City, 

p  ? 

9 

7 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1925 

28 

Negro: 

28 

Pasquotank  Co.  Elem... 

William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4... 

77 

39 

ciizabetn  city 

Hi.  Li.  runaerburk,  rJizabetn  Lity 

49 

22 

White: 

a 

o 

99 

TT"  t 

riign..  

rrederick  Jackson  bason,  tlizaoetn  oity  

Acc*  1920 

20 

Primary...  

Hat;ie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  

Acc.  1952 

21 

S.  L.  Sheep  Gram. 

Hat  lie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  

Acc.  1952 

28 



17 

Negro: 

10 

cant  o.reet  

8 

17 

Jr^  W.  Moore..  

Acc*  1929 

10 

Training  School  

William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City  

123 

51 

nrii  r\  r~  d 

PENUtR — 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

0» 

.51 

White: 

7 

6 

Atkinson 

D  G  Shaw  Atkinson 

Ari>  1Q23 

16 

9 

Burgaw  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

7 

5 

Long  Creek-Grady 

C  W  Mobley  Rocky  Point 

Acc.  1925 

2 

Maple  Hill.  

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Maple  Hill   

13 

8 

Penderlea  

Newman  Lewis,  Willard  -- 

Acc.  1942 

Acc.  1938 

5 

Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  R.  E.  Brown,  Burgaw  

9 

3 

Topsail  

W.  T.  Batchelor,  Hampstead  

Acc.  1923 

64 

20 

Negro: 

2 

Atkinson   

2 

Canetuck..  

Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie.  

Pender — Person 


81 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principals! 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Classification 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

17 
2 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

16 
1 

2 
1 
1 
3 
6 

U 

C.  F.  Pope  

C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw..  

Acc.  1924 

Clear  Branch   

Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw  



Currie  

Ludie  D.  Washington,  Currie   

Halfway  Branch  



Harrison  Creek  

Kelly  

Love  Grove  

Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  

Newkirk  Chapel  

Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Wallace...  

9 

Pender  Co.  Training  

Scotts  Hill..  

J.  T.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point  

Acc.  1929 

Mrs.  Mollie  Holmes,  907  Red  Cross  St., 



Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Billingslea,  Wilmington,  R.  1... 
Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Wilmington,  R.  3  

Topsail  

Vista  

Mattie  Bell  Robinson,  Hampstead...  

Webb.  

C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  

Willard...  

Thomas  M.  Ringer,  Willard   

55 

26 
9 
3 

14 

29 
13 
16 

22 
11 

PERQUIMANS — 

White: 
Hertford..  

John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 

Thelma  Elliot,  Hertford    

Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1951 

11 

Perquimqns  Co.  High— 
Perquimans  Grammar.  . 

Negro: 
Hertford..  

E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford  

Acc.  1925 

Thomas  Maston,  Hertford   

11 

11 

Perquimans  Training... 

Acc.  1934 

162 

96 
8 

10 

0 

7 
2 
2 
8 
6 
4 
7 
5 

15 
6 

10 

OO 

OO 

PERSON- 
WHITE: 
Aliens  ville  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 

Acc.  1943 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1946 

Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1946 
Acc.  1943 

Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1944 

0 
0 

Bethel  Hill   

W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale  

Acc.  1928 

Bushy  Fork  

James  C.  Avery,  Roxboro,  R.  1   

Ca-Vel  

Lessie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro.  

Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora   

Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro  

o 

a 

Helena   

Acc.  1924 

Hurdle  Mills.  

A 

Sidney  T.  Perkins,  Roxboro,  R.  2  



Longhurst  

Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Roxboro,  R.  1   

Mt.  Tirzah...   

Earl  Bradsher  

Olive  Hill  

Roxboro  Central  

20 
20 

Roxboro  High  

Acc.  1925 

66 
3 
2 
2 
8 

12 

Negro: 
Bethel  Hill  

Clara  P.  Jones,  Roxboro  

Brown  Hill  

Mrs.  Winnie  DeShazo  Hatcher,  Semora  

Hester's  Grove  

Lee  Jeffers  

Brisbane  H.  Umsiead,  Roxboro.  

Olive  Hill...  

Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro   

20 

Person  Co.  High  

Acc.  1930 

30 

3 

Pine  Hill  

Mrs.  Rosetta  V.  Thompson,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  1 
Mrs.  Ometa  Ramsey  Jones,  Roxboro.  

82 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

2 

Union  Grove  

1 

1 

Woodsdale.  

1 

Special  Ed  

278 

115 

PITT- 

136 

81 

WHITE: 

6 

15 

8 

12 
8 

Ayden. ..  

Belvoir  

8 

9 

Bethel..  

15 

8 

8 

Chicod  

Falkland..   

16 

8 

15 

Farmville   

Fountain   

10 

6 

Grifton   

11 

7 

Grimesland  

11 

Pactolus  

7 

6 

Stokes..  

13 

10 

Winterville..  

142 

34 

Negro: 

14 

8 

Ayden   

15 

6 

Bethel   

4 

Cherry  Lane  

3 

Clemmons   

11 

6 

6 

Falkland  

19 

8 

Farmville                .  . 

7 

Fountain...  

5 

Grifton   

6 

Haddock.  

3 

2 

Highsmith   

7 

Nichols.    

6 

Sallie  Branch  

3 

Shiloh   

3 

Shivers  

5 

Simpson   

8 

Stokes   

4 

Warren's  Chapel  

11 

6 

Winterville  

99 

31 

Greenville— 

55 

20 

White: 

4 

Brookgreen   

4 

20 

Greenville  High.  

13 

Third  Street  

18 

Training   

13 

West  Greenville  

3 

(All  Schools)—.  

44 

11 

Negro: 

20 

11 

Eppes.  

15 

9 

South  Greenville  

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Luella  G.  Brooks,  Woodsdale.  

Mrs.  Gallie  Brooks,  Woodsdale  

Mabel  Gerst,  Woodsdale  

Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Price,  Box  638,  Roxboro. 


D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 


Joe  Lupton,  Arthur.  

E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden  

Ola  H.  Forrest,  Greenville,  R.  4... 

W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel  

Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Greenville,  R.  3. 

E.  N.  Warren,  Falkland  

Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville  

A.  S.  Alford,  Fountain  

E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton   

Garlan  Bailey,  Grimesland-  

W.  V.  Pendleton,  Pactolus  

Jack  Edwards,  Stokes...  

Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville  


J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden   

E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel-,.   

S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  R.  5  

Rosa  Lee  Andrews,  Greenville,  R.  4  

M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland   

Clarence  L.  Bremby,  Falkland  

H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville..   

Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain.-  

H.  R.  Reaves,  Grifton  

Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R  

Mozella  T.  Burney,  Ayden,  R.  3...  

Eva  P.  Jones,  Bethel,  R.  3  

Gaston  Monk,  Greenville   

Mattie  K.  Strong,  Greenville,  R._  

William  F.  King,  716  Fields  St.,  Kinston. 

Isaac  Artis,  Greenville,  R.  4..  

Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod  

Matthew  Lewis,  Grimesland  

Samuel  E.  Hemby,  Winterville.  R.  2  

J.  W.  Maye,  Winterville   


J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville 


James  Vinci,  Greenville  

O.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville  

Lela  B.  Stancill,  Greenville. 
Frances  Wahl,  Greenville... 
Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville. 
(Special  teachers).   


W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville  

Sadie  I.  Saulter,  Greenville  

Lena  Bradley  Brown,  Greenville- 


Classification 


Elementary   High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

Acc. 

1920 

Acc.  1952 

Acc. 

1934 

Acc.  1943 

Acc. 

1924 

Acc.  1940 

Acc. 

l|931 

Acc.  1938 

Acc.  1939 

Acc* 

1941 

Acc.  1952 

1 

Acc.  1940 

Acc. 

1921 

Acc.  1939 

Acc. 

1931 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1952 

Acc. 

1928 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

Acc.  1939 
Acc.  1938 
Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1939 


Polk — Randolph 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

palst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

54 

15 

POLK— 

James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus 

47 

15 

White: 

11 

4 

Green's  Creek  

W.  D.  Harrill,  CampobeUo,  S.  C,  R.  1.  



Acc.  1925 

10 

8 

Mill  Spring—  

S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring   

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1924 

8- 

3 

Saluda  

W.  E.Sawyer,  Saluda   

Acc.  1925 

11 

Stearns...   

David  Cromer,  Columbus  

Acc.  1945 

7 

i 

Sunny  View.  

B.  T.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Mill  Spring....  



7 

Negro: 

7 

Polk  County  

P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1_   



21 

9 

Tryon— 

Brank  Proffitt,  Tryon 

17 

7 

White: 

17 

7 

Tryon  

Brank  Proffitt,  Tryon    

.  

Acc.  1925 

4 

2 

Negro: 

4 

2 

Tryon  (Embury)  

William  H.  Green,  Tryon.  



215 

64 

Randolph- 

WT.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

193 

60 

white: 

8 

Archdale   

J.  C.  Coggins,  Archdale    .. 



4 

Brower   

Don  Gates,  Ramseur,  R.   



10 

3 

E.  H.  Thompson,  Coleridge   



Acc.  1940 

3 

Central  Falls  

Mrs.  Mozelle  F.  Miller,  Central  Falls.  



3 

Cedar  Falls  

Mrs.  Lexie  McCain,  Asheboro   ....    ...  .. 



15 

5 

Farmer...  

J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer    



Acc.  1926 

14 

6 

Franklinville   

Y.  L.  Holland,  Franklinville   



Acc.  1926 

10 

5 

Gray's  Chapel    

Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville  



Acc.  1931 

16 

5 

Liberty.   

B.  U.  White,  Liberty  

— 

Acc.  1923 

7 

New  Market  

J.  C.  Green,  Sophia    

2 

Providence  

Mrs.  Audrey  Campbell,  Pleasant  Garden..  _. 



26 

10 

Randleman   



Acc.  1924 

13 

5 

Ramseur  



Acc.  1923 

19 

8 

Seagrove  .  .  .   

J.  R.  Barker,  Asheboro  ...    ...   ... 



Acc.  1928 

5 

3 

Staley  

Lacy  M.  Pressnell,  Jr.,  Staley   - 

Acc.  1936 

26 

10 

Trinity  

T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity   _. 

Acc.  1924 

9 

Tabernacle  

Moleta  Morgan,  Asheboro  



3 

Harold  Sharpe,  Asheboro   



22 

4 

Negro: 

7 

4 

Liberty   





8 



2 

Randleman  



5 

Trinity...  

90 

32 

Asheboro— 

Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro 

81 

27 

White: 

27 

Acc*  1920 

18 

Balfour    

Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro.  

Acc.  1951 

37 

Fayetteville  St.  

Acc.  1951 

22 

Park  Street  

Acc.  1938 

4 

All  Schools..  

9 

5 

Negro: 

9 

5 

J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro  

Acc.  1930 

S4 


Education 


al  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 


Elem.    H.  S, 


123 

25 

83 

20 

13 

18 

7 

6 

2 

7 

5 

34 

11 

40 

5 

11 

15 

5 

5 
2 

5 

2 

23 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Richmond- 
White: 

Cordova  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  

Pee  Dee  

Roberdale  

Rohanen  

Negro: 

Asheley  Chapel  

Ellerbe  

Hoffman  

Philadelphia  

Rosenwald  

Wayman  


Hamlet— 

White: 

Fayetteville  St  

Hamlet  Ave   

Fairview  Hgts  .. 

Negro: 

Capitol  Highway  

East  Hamlet  

Pine  St  

Rockingham— 

White: 
L.  J.  Bell  Elementary  ~ 

Great  Falls...  

Rockingham  High  

Negro: 

Rockingham.  

Sandridge   


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 

J.  H.  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  2... 

Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Ellerbe.  

Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  Hoffman  

Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham. 

C.  C.  Drye,  Rockingham,  R.  2  

Mrs.  Robert  McKenzie,  Rockinghai 

Ethel  M.  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4 

S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe  

A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman  

Geneva  E.  S.  Jones,  Hamlet  

J.  H.  Mclnnis,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1.... 
Nannie  Viola  Jones,  Hamlet  


H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet 

Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet  

W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet... 
L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet  

J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet  

Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet... 
Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet  

J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham 

Jesse  C.  Mulkcy,  Rockingham 

Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham  

Kate  Finley,  Rockingham  

John  M.  Hodge,  Rockingham. 
Jas.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1940 
Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1945 
Acc.  1945 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1923 
Acc.  1929 


Acc.  1936 


Acc*  1920 


Acc.  1929 


Acc*  1920 


Acc.  1927 


ROBESON 

White: 

Allenton  

Barnesville  

Barker-Ten  Mile 
East  Lumberton. 
Long  Branch. 

Orrum  

Parkton  

Pembroke  

Philadelphia  

Rowland  

Smiths  

West  Lumberton 


B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

J.  C  Hawkins,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

E.  P.  Lockamy,  Barnesville  

Carlyle  Cox,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton.. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Baldwin,  Lumberton,  R.  2 

Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum   

H.  E.  Rogers,  Parkton  

Mrs.  W.  N.  Carmical,  Pembroke  

Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2  

Young  H.  Allen,  Rowland   

M.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton  

Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton.. 


Acc.  1932 
Acc.  1925 


Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1923 
Acc.  1923 


Acc.  1920 
Acc.  1931 


Robeson — Maxton 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

AAII&ITX/  Akin 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Pnnc 

palst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  Scnool  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating—Year 

Rating— Year 

151 

34 

Indian: 

8 

Ashpole  Center.  .. 

Dorsey  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke   



8 

Deep  Branch  



15 

6 

Fairgrove..   





12 

Green  Grove  



2 

Hollywood   

Claudie  Oxendine,  Maxton,  R.  1   

1 

Little  Zion   .. 

Thos.  H.  Oxendine,  Pembroke   

24 

9 

Magnolia  

Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1940 

6 

Oxendine. ..   

Eugene  Chavers,  Pembroke.  

3 

14 

Pembroke  High 

E  T  Lowry  Pembroke 

Acc.  1940 

22 
6 

Pembroke  Graded.  

Govenor  R.  Barnes,  Pembroke   

Piney  Grove  No.  1  

TIT    1 A           T                     TJ         1~  1 

Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke.  



15 

5 

Prospect..  

Carlee  Lowry,  Elrod.    



Acc.  1932 

13 
16 

Union  Elementary  

Delton  H.  Lowry,  Pembroke.  

Union  Chapel,  

Julian  Ransom,  Pembroke,  R.  1   

63 

21 

Negro: 

3 

Beauty  Spot   

Jas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  box  364  

2 

Gaddys  

Mary  B.  McDougald,  Rowland   



8 

6 

Hilly  Branch   

Acc.  1938 

1 

McDonald   

Odessa  Johnson,  McDonald.  ._ 



2 

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mary  B.  Carroll,  Rowland.   

11 

3 

5 

Oak  Ridge  

Q.  H.  Holt,  Lumber  Bridge.   

Acc.  1933 

Panther's  Ford 

H  E  Williams  Lumberton 

3 

P&rkton 

Pharitv  M  Smith  Parkton 

2 

Pembroke.  _.   

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Houston,  Pembroke..  

11 

5 

Proctorville..   

William  A.  Ware,  Proctorville...   



15 

5 

Rowland    . 

W.  J.  Cochran,  Rowland   

Acc.  1943 

2 

Seven  

Washington  Hawkins,  Rowland.    

56 

21 

Fairmont 

R.  0.  McCollum,  Fairmont 

26 

11 

White: 

10 

11 

Fairmont  High  

R.  0.  McCollum,  Fairmont   

Acc.  1923 

12 

Acc.  1953 

4 

Warren  Cl    Rmith  TTQirmOMt 

30 

10 

Negro: 

23 

10 

Rosen  wald  

E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont  

Acc.  1933 

7 

J.  H.  McCallum,  Marietta   

66 

25 

Lumberton— 

B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton 

39 

18 

White: 

18 

Elementary   

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Biddell,  Lumberton  

acc.  ly-iu 

7 

18 

Thnc    T    WJiito    T  nmVtprtnTI 

Acc.  1940 

Acc*  1920 

14 

Acc.  1952 

27 

7 

Negro: 

10 

7 

J.  H.  Hays  wood  .. 

William  McK.  McNeil,  Lumberton  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1951 

17 

South  Lumberton..  ... 

Acc.  1950 

32 

14 

Maxton— 

David  M.  Singley,  Maxton 

10 

7" 

White: 

10 

7 

Maxton                 .  .. 

David  M.  Singley,  Maxton   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

86 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

POIINTY  AND 

^ iinpr i ntprii^ p nf    Prinrinal  nnH 
oiifjci  nuciiutiii,   i  iiiitipai  aiiu 

Princ 

palst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Liunic'imi  y 

Hinh  <*rhnnl 
niyu  oliiuui 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

22 

7 

Negro: 

19 

7 

County  Training  

R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton,  Box  357  

/in.  xaou 

3 

Piney  Grove.  

E.  F.  Rayford,  Maxton,  Box  336   

35 

17 

Red  Springs— 

Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs 

ifi 

H 

White: 

16 

11 

Elementary  A  High  

• 

Ann  1Qirt 
ACC  lyfu 

i.»  *  1QOQ 

acc.  iy«o 

19 

6 

Negro: 

19 

g 

Red.  Springs  Colored  

T    T    P  t              TJ  A  O 

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1934 

46 

15 

St.  Pauls— 

W.  K.  Cromartie,  St.  Pauls 

27 

10 

White: 

6 

10 

St.  Pauls  High  

Carlton  T.  Fleetwood,  St.  Pauls  

Acc.  1920 

21 

Qoint  Paula  ITIoty* 

W    XC    PrdTnortio    Qdint  Paula 

Acc.  1942 

19 

5 

F%  EGRO* 

4 

EVnrl  r>    Tfinfr    ffaint  Paula    P  1 

15 

5 

P     T      TTa^rlin     Qaint  Paula 

Ann  1Q41 

ALL..  1911 

160 

49 

ROCKINGHAM— 

J.  Allan  Lewis,  Reidsville 

121 

49 

14 

10 

Pllirttt  n    Rnnrno    P oirldTrillo    P  A 

Acc.  1925 

I 

T    Rrnr  WViitt     Qtn.nn-.riUn  P 



9 

John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2  

6 

Huntsville  

Gilmer  Brande,  Reidsville,  R.  2...   



14 

8 

Mayodan   

E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan   

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1932 

8 

T     T?    Anrtfll           let-ill^   P  9 

Acc.  1940 

9 

1 1 

Ruffin  

T     P      "I  >     1 . 1  ,J     0  T>,,flRn 

Acc.  1944 

Acc*  1925 

0 

o 

oaaler .   

Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

acl.  ±yo± 

24 

10 

Stoneville   

H.  H.  Simpson,  Stoneville   

Ann  109? 

acc.  iy^o 

18 

10 

Wentworth  

A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth   



Acc.  1925 

10 

Williamsburg 

Tommie  Gaylord,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

Acc.  1946 

39 

Negro: 

17 

Wyatt  M.  rowlkes,  Keidsville  

Acc.  1953 

14 

La.  L.  rrice,  Lyle  ot.,  Keidsville  

Acc.  1953 

8 

Stone  

Acc.  1953 

103 

43 

Leaksville — 

J.  M.  riougn,  Leaksville 

White: 

10 

Burton  Grove  

Ann  10K9 

acc.  iyo- 

28 

Tri-City   

Acc*  1952 

14 

Draper  Jr. 

Clyde  Pressley,  Draper 

14 

Acc.  1953 

8 

Lakeside.   

Acc.  1940 

14 

9 

Wendell  Newlin,  Leaksville..  - 

Acc.  1920 

15 

Leaksville  Graded  

W.  S.  Scott,  Leaksville-    

Acc.  1952 

6 

North  Spray  

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Haizlip,  Leaksville  - 

Acc.  1952 

8 

Spray  Graded..  

J.  W  Webster,  Spray   

14 

6 

Negro: 

Blue  Creek  

Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray  

12 

6 

Douglass   

W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Leaksville   

Acc.  1929 

1 

Sunshine.   

Rockingham — Ro  w  ax 
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lo.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 
Principals! 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

lem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating 

-Year 

Rating 

-Year 

31 

21 
17 

17 

11 

Madison— 

White: 
Elementary   . 

 .  

V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison 

Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison   



11 

High...   

John  J.  Mitchell,  Madison    

Acc.  1922 

4 

Intelligence...   

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2  

~L-TF 

10 
10 

6 
6 

Negro: 
Charles  Drew...  . 

John  William  Dillard,  Madison    



Acc. 

1  (J 

1938 

1 

70 

49 
13 

41 

23 

Reidsville — 

White: 
Franklin  St  

C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville 

Geo.  Wingiield,  Reidsville  .  ..   

23 

High  

E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville   

Acc* 

1920 

14 
8 

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville   

Acc. 

1942 

..[.-•. 

North  End....  

Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville. ...  

Acc. 

1940 

14 

South  End  

J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville                ...  ..  ... 

21 
10 

18 

Negro: 

Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville   .. 

Acc. 

mi 

r 

11 

North  Scales  . 

Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville  

18 

Harry  K.  Griggs,  Reidsville    

Acc* 

1923 

..... 
... 

277 

224 
25 

115 

93 



rowan- 
White: 

China  Grove  Elem...  .. 

C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

Ben  H.  Ba'tle,  China  Grove   .. 

Acc. 

1910 

14 

China  Grove  High    .  . 

Jess  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove  

Acc. 

1920 

8 

7 

Cleveland.  ...   

James  T.  Osborne,  Cleveland.  .    

Acc. 

1940 

Acc. 

1927 

7 

Dukeville   

C.  II .  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  4  

Acc. 

1952 

7 

6 

East  Spencer  . .  . 

A.  L.  Combs,  East  Spencer. ..  ..    — 

Acc. 

1953 

Acc. 

1920 

4 

Ellis  

Glen  Arrants,  Salisbury,  R.  1   - 

10 

Faith    

Evelyn  M.  Rogers,  Salisbury   

Acc. 

1953 

20 

11 

Grani'e  Quarry  

Hurley.  .   

C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry...    . 

Acc. 

1952 

Acc. 

1926 

12 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1  

Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury  

Acc. 

1952 

5 

Kizer    . 

Acc. 

1953 

11 

Landis  District  

T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis 

E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3  

Acc. 

1942 

14 

Enoch  ville  

Acc. 

1953 

29 

19 

Landis   .. 

Acc. 

1924 

7 

Morgan    

Homer  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1  

Ralph  Lanier,  Mt.  Ulla  

Acc. 

1952 

9 

7 

Mt.  Ulla  

Acc. 

1938 

Acc. 

1927 

5 

Patterson.  ... 

Acc. 

1953 

18 

10 

Rockwell   . 

J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell  

Acc. 

1926 

19 

11 

8 

Spencer  

Woodleaf..  .... 

Acc. 

1940 

Acc. 

1920 

14 

C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf  

Acc. 

1952 

Acc. 

1926 

53 
f 

22 
5 

Negro: 
Aggrey  Memorial  ..  .. 

Wm.  M.  McElrath,  Landis  

4 

Bear  Poplar  ...  . 

4 

China  Grove  . 

13 

7 

Cleveland    

Acc. 

1950 

18 

10 

Dunbar  

R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer  --- 

Acc. 

1942 

Acc. 

1928 

7 

Granite  Quarry..   

C.  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury  

ss 
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Classification 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

96 

71 
16 

46 

34 

Salisbury— 

White: 
A  T  Allen 

J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 
M.  L  Barnes  Salisbury 

Acc.  1939 

34 

Boyden 

J.  N.  Nettles  Salisbury 

Acc*  1920 

19 

Frank  B  John 

R  E  Carmichael  Salisbury 

Acc.  1939 

11 

23 

Henderson  

R.  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury.  

Acc.  1951 

Wiley   

Acc.  1939 

2 

(All  elementary)  

25 
8 

12 

Negro: 

T.I  nonln 

WOT  FUminir  Salishtirv 

Acc.  1939 

16 

Monroe  St 

C  A  Carson  Salisbury 

Acc.  1939 

12 

Price  High 

S  0  Jones  Salisbury 

Acc*  1929 

1 

(All  elementary) 

259 

222 
7 

109 

97 

rutherford— 

White; 
A.  vo  n  du  1  e 

J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 
Lionel  Smith  Avondale 

Aec.  1941 

11 

Caroleen  _  

T?    a   RriHrrpQ  Parnlppn 

Acc.  1942 

12 

7 

TT   f!   Rpattv  Pliff<jidi> 

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1923 

Ovirl  R   Mnrriq   FnrpQt  Pitv 

9 



5 

Altix  Padgett  Bostic 



27 

Ffirpst  flitv 

IVf  rircrsin  Pnnnpp  FofpsI  Plfv 

Acc.  1941 

17 
9 

High 

R  V  S»it7  Fnrnt  Pitv 

Acc*  1920 

16 

\filrp  TT   Oaviq  FIlpnHnrn 

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1926 

8 

Gilkey 

T   TT  MpTntnah  fJillrpv 

2 

R   TT   Parlrpr   Rrxatir   R  2 

8 

flr^n  Hill 



16 
8 

9 

W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris  



Aec.  1928 

Shiloh 

John  G.  Roach,  Forest  City  



8 

M    P    TTnvIo  TTanrittfta 

Acc.  1945 

5 

Hollis 

Tnhn  n    Withrnnr  TTnllia 



5 

3 



Acc.  1936 

8 

5 

M"t.  Vernon 

R.  J.  Ormand,  Forest  City,  R.  2  

Acc.  1926 

4 

9 

Ruth 

Acc.  1941 

Rutherfordton- 
Spindale  

W.  B.  Roberston,  Rutherfordton 

24 

R.-S  High  

Acc  1925 

18 

W     P      Hill     P  „  {  V\nrft\*A  f  t\T\ 

Acc.  1941 

19 

Paul  IT    TTnaa  Q^indol* 

Acc.  1942 

7 

5 

Sunshine  

Percy  L.  Weeks,  Bostic,  R.  2  

Acc.  1931 

12 
6 

Tri  High  

Acc.  1923 

10 

Union  Mills  

Acc.  1930 

37 

12 
12 

Negro: 
Carver  High  

Acc.  1953 

19 

J.  0.  Gibbs,  Forest  City  

15 

New  Hope.  

V.  C.  Ramseur,  Rutherfordton  

3 

Union  Mills  

L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills...  

Sampson — Scotland 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Pnnc 

ipalsT 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Flpmpntarv 

Hinh  <\rhnnl 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

nalliiy —  I  car 

Rat  inn  Vasr 

ritUIMy —  i  car 

243 

87 

SAMPSON- 

J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 

158 

70 

WHITE: 

Autryville  

Mrs.  Mila  J.  Faircloth,  Autryville  

IK 
10 

it 

0 

Clement  

J.  B.  Mitchell,  Autryville,  R.  1  

ACC-  lif^o 

3 

Concord  

Mrs.  Anne  P.  Spell,  Clinton,  R.  1..  

g 

3 

Eastern  Carolina  (Ind.)- 

Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1  

g 

Franklin   

G.  W.  Crowley,  Harrells  

§ 

Garland   

John  L.  Johnson,  Garland    

12 

g 

Halls  

John  A.  Warren,  Clinton,  R.  5  

Aro  1Q2Q 

9 

5 

Herring  

Claude  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  R.  1   

Acc.  1928 

11 

3 

Ingold-Taylor's  Bridge.. 

D.  B.  Oliver,  Ingold  



9 

3 

Mingo  

Thomas  C.  Webb,  Dunn  R.  1  

Acc.  1929 

9 

B.  C.  Scott,  Newton  Grove...  



Acc.  1928 

7 

3 

Piney  Grove  

John  W.  King,  Faison,  R.  1  

App  1Q27 

5 

Plain  View  

Fred  A.  Ficquett,  Dunn,  R.  5   

Act*  1Q27 

20 

Q 

Roseboro  

H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro    

Acc.  1922 

12 

0 

Salemburg  

Chas  L.  Pearce,  Salemburg  

A<»<»  1Q21 

|  s 

i  o 

A 

i 

Turkey  

H.  D.  Copeland,  Turkey   

7 

9 

o 

West  brook.  

R.  F.  Autry,  Newton  Grove,  R.  2...  . 

Anp  1Q9Q 

17 

Negro: 

19 

A 
1 

Bland  

C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr,  R.  1,  Box  24 

2 

Brown..   

Mrs.  Allie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton,  R.  3   

3 

Elizabeth  

Mrs.  Naomi  H.  Price,  Clinton,  Box  432.. 

D 

Garland 

W.  M.  McLean,  Garland,  Box  53 

Acc.  1939 

j 

Gum 

Mrs.  Frances  W.  Bryant,  Mt.  Olive,  R.  3 

3 

Ingold  

4 

Keener.   

Nancy  Boykin,  Clinton 

Mt.  Pleasant  . 

John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton,  Box  433... 

1 

Oak  Grove  . 

Mrs.  Lila  C.  Powell,  Clinton  

Piney  Grove 

Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Boykin,  Clinton,  R.  4 

8 

Pleasant  Grove  _ 

Albert  Melvin,  Dunn,  R.  1 



4 

Poplar  Grove  

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bennett,  Clinton,  Box  421. 

in 

1 

Roseboro..   

Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro,  Box  8  .  



Acc.  1938 

Rose  Hill  

Willie  H.  Armstrong,  Roseboro,  R.  2  

2 

Rowan  

Mrs.  Vinella  A.  West,  Nolly  St.,  Clinton  . . 

3 

Snow  Hill 

Woodrow  W  Carr,  Clinton,  R.  5 



2 

Sweetberry.. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Solice,  Clinton  

0 

Turkey  

5 

White  Oak.  

William  B.  Swinson,  Clinton..  

60 

33 

Clinton — 

E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton 

14 

White: 

9Q 

I  *» 

Elementary  

Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton .   

acc.  lyoy 

4 

14 

High  

M.  Ren  Hoek,  Clinton  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1920 

27 

19 

Negro: 

13 

19 

Sampson  Training  

0.  E.  Dupree,  Clinton.  

Acc.  1926 

14 

Butler  Ave  

D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton  

105 

29 

Scotland- 

J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg 

42 

18 

White: 

11 

{j 

Gibson   

J.  K.  Southard,  Gibson...  

Acc.  1923 

15 

8 

Laurel  Hill  

T.  0.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill..  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1942 

4 

Sneads  Grove   

Sam  Wright,  Laurel  Hill   
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

ipalst 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

7 

5 

Wagram  

-  — - 

R.  E.  Howard,  Wagram...   



Acc.  1934 

5 

Oak  Grove  (Indian)  

A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke    



63 

11 

Negro: 

11 

6 

5 

C.  E.  McKoy,  Laurel  Hill  



Chapel  Hill....  



  ■ 

6 

Cool  Springs  

9 

Gibson...   

T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson  



4 

Hasty   

Leander  Isler,  Laurinburg..  

3 

Oak  Hill   

George  F.  Gibson,  Wagram  



2 



5 

Peddlers  Creek  



3 

Rocky  Ford   

9 

6 

Shaw  



3 

Silver  Hill  



2 

Snow  Hill...  



68 

32 

Laurinburg — 

A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 

45 

20 

White: 

23 

Central...  

Acc.  1941 

7 

Frances  Fletcher,  Laurinburg...  

10 

East  Laurinburg  

John  C.  Calhoun,  Laurinburg  

Acc.  1950 

5 

20 

xlign     

Acc.  1945 

Acc*  1920 

23 

12 

Negro: 

13 

12 

Lincoln  Heights  

Acc.  19^4 

10 

Washington  Park  





135 

66 

STANLY— 

James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 



115- 

59 

White: 

10 

3 

Aquadaie  

V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1  

Acc.  1936 

10 

6 

Badin  

T>     AT     Tti.lan  D„,i;n 

Acc.  1944 

Acc*  1920 

10 

7 

Endy  

G.  H.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  4  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1936 

8 

3 

Millingport  

D.  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1935 

14 

7 

New  London  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1926 

19 

8 

B.  G.  Short,  Norwood...  

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1923 

15 

9 

Oakboro  

O.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro.  

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1923 

7 

5 

Richfield  

C.  P.  Miseheimer,  Richfield  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1928 

8 

3 

Ridgecrest  

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1937 

14 

8 

Stanfield  

C.  D.  Moses,  Stanfield  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1925 

20 

7 

Negro: 

9 

5 

Badin..   

J.  W.  Campbell,  Badin   



Acc.  1950 
... 

2 

New  London  

John  R.  Davis,  New  London  

7 

2 

Norwood   

2 

Oakboro.  

Mrs.  Willie  H.  Williams,  Oakboro.  

70 

29 

Albemarle— 

Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle 

65 

24 

White: 

24 

Central  

Douglas  R.  Jones,  Albemarle   '.  

Acc.  1950 

9 

East  Albemarle  

T.  W.  Ward,  Albemarle  

17 

North  Albemarle  

J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle  

Acc.  1950 

24 

High  

J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle.  

Acc*  192( 

Stanly — Surry 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

VwUll  1    ■     nil  l~r 

Superintendent*  Principal  <ind 

Pnnc 

palsT 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

H.  S. 

Momn  /if  Qphnnl 
■value;  ui  oisiiuui 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

10 

West  Albemarle  

Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle.-.  

Acc.  1952 

2 

8 

5 

XT 

N  EGRO: 

8 

5 

V.    V.    Waclrlnll  AlKamorlo 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1945 

130 

52 

O  1  UK  to — 

R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 

116 

48 

TVhite* 

4 

\T    A    V         T\      U  ■ 

2 

YA7    P    Tii  +  flo    Wolnnf  fnirii 

10 

4 

Acc.  1934 

3 



Acc.  1926 

21 

10 

P   M    PVHq  K"in(r 

Acc.  1922 

11 

4 

Lawsonviile  

Acc.  1935 

11 

4 

Pine  Hall   

E.  L.  Stoudemayer,  Pine  Hall  

Acc.  1950 


Acc.  1935 

9 

3 

Acc.  1925 

g 

4 

P    T*    Vloi-k/Mii.  Woc+fiolrl 



Acc.  1931 

13 

7 

Sandy  Ridge  

±t.  J.  uibson,  bandy  xliuge  

Acc.  1935 

6 

9 

Walnut  Cove   

R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove   

Acc.  1922 

12 

Walnut  Cove  Elem  

I.  L.  Porter,  Walnut  Cove.  

14 

4 

XT 

JN  EGRO: 

2 

3 

■ 

9 

4 

Wolniif  Pn,T/. 

Acc.  1953 

197 

79 

CIIPRV 

Bruce  H.  iharrington,  Dobson 

188 

79 

White: 

16 

6 

Lrlenn  Kobertson,  Mt.  Airy,  ±l.  o  

Acc.  1931 

14 

9 

A     TP    fly  a  V.n  ry-i     F,/\Kcrm  1? 

Acc.  1926 

21 

12 

Dobson  

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson  

Acc.  1923 

6 

T)     T~\    Wo  11     A  _ri  _,,  f 

18 

7 

riat  Kock  

A.  r.  rnillips,  Mt.  Airy     

Acc.  iy29 

26 

11 

ri.  o.  Broome,  Mt  Airy  

A  ~ „    i  Aon 

Acc.  lyjy 

3 

Yf  »o     Tp     T       'Pillar  Aia.tr 



6 

[r,,.,..,.  TP    TJirofx-    TPlUn    T)  1 

8 

3 

John  A.  Cox,  Jr.,  Lowgap   

Acc.  1932 

12 

7 

Mountain  Park 

Charles  L.  Younce,  Mountain  Park  .  

i  1  AO/1 

Acc.  1920 

23 

10 

Pilot  Mountain  

G.  R.  Motsinger,  Pilot  Mountain  

Aco.  1925 

7 

3 

onoals  -  .   

Martin  L.  Wall,  rinnacle,  K.  l  

4 



12 

0 

Westneld  

T\    XT     O  11     IF— iC_U 

Acc.  1930 

12 

6 

White  Plains...  

W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains  

Acc.  1927 

9 

Negro: 

Pilot  Mountain  

!  4 

Ridge  

1  3 

Sandy  Level  

Mrs.  Janie  W.  Thomas,  Mt.  Airy   

32 

15 

Elkin— 

N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin 

30 

15 

White: 

18 

Elkin  Elem  

Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin    

Acc.  1953 

3 

15 

Elkin  High   

L.  B.  Adcox,  Elkin   

Acc*  1924 

9 

North  Elkin  
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No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalst 


Elem.    H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Negro: 
Elkin   

Mt.  Alry- 

White: 

Bannertown  

North  Main  

Rockford  

Senior  High  

South  Main  

Negro: 
J.  J.  Jones  

SWAIN- 
WHITE: 

Alarka  

Almond  

Bryson  City  

Whittier  

Negro: 
Bryson  City  

TRANSYLVANIA— 

White: 

Brevard  Elem  

Brevard  High  

Balsom  Grove  

Harry  H.  Straus  

Lake  Toxaway  

Penrose  

Pisgah  Forest  

Quebec  

Rosman  

Selica  

Silversteen  

Negro: 
Rosen  wald  

TYRRELL- 

Whitb: 

Columbia  

Gum  Neck  

Negro: 
Gum  Neck  Grammar 

Travis  

Tyrrell  Training  

UNION- 
WHITE: 

Alton  

Benton  Heights  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Mrs.  0.  H.  Hauser,  Elkin. 


L.  3.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy 

Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy. 
Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy. 

Grace  Foy,  Mt.  Airy  

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy  


L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy. 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1852 
Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1953 


17 


26 


T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 

Mrs.  Lillian  F.  Thomasson,  Bryson  City. 

Cowan  Wikle,  Lauada  

Henry  M.  Davis,  Bryson  City.  

R.  P.  Caldwell,  Sr.,  Bryson  City  


Mrs.  Marion  K.  Howell,  Bryson  City. 


J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 


Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard  

R.  T.  Kimsey,  Brevard  

Mrs.  Opal  Chastain,  Balsom  Grove.. 

Albert  C.  Shuford,  Brevard...  

Clyde  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway  

Carroll  R.  Merrell,  Brevard  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

Mrs.  Alcove  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway. 

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  

Mrs.  Stephen  Ferguson,  Brevard,  R. 
Mary  Lee  Callahan,  Balsam  Grove.. 


Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard. 


Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1951 
Acc.  1940 


Acc.  1946 
Acc.  1947 


15 


M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 


Tex  Lindsey,  Columbia  

Dorothy  Combs,  Columbia,  R.  3. 


Acc.  1940 


Addie  B.  Midgette,  Columbia,  R. 

D.  T.  Spruill,  Columbia  

L.  A.  Keiser,  Columbia  


Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 


Mrs.  Lottie  G.  Baucom,  Monroe. 
0.  W.  Broome,  Monroe  


Acc.  1941 


Union — Vance 
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No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

pals  r 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

8 

5 

Fair  view   

Ralph  C.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  2  

Ann  1Q41 

acc. 

Ann  1Q17 

acc.  iyoi 

14 

7 

Indian  Trail  

R.  C.  Hargette,  Indian  Trail  

Acc.  1952 


Acc.  1926 

5 

Jasper  R  Taylor,  Waxhaw  R  2 

18 

9 

XT     T"\     T  -  i          \g         t  "II 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

10 

6 

Mineral  Springs  

H.  K.  Goode,  Monroe  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1923 

11 

7 

New  Salem  

O.  M.  Staton,  Monroe  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1928 

7 

6 

J.  N.  Scott,  Monroe,  R.  2  

Xoo  1Q94 
ACC*   1  Jii 

6 

Shiloh  

Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6  



14 

7 

U  io  . 

B  W  Lathan  Monroe  R  1 

Acc.  1946 

Acc.  1926 

16 

9 

Union  ville   

J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe...  

Acc.  1942 

Acc.  1924 

8 

6 

Waxhaw  

Walter  R.  Johnson,  Waxhaw  

Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1924 

4 

Weddington  

OA       L.          T      TT                  T     J*         m  *1 

Stephen  L.  Houser,  Indian  Trail  

9 

4 

Wesley  Chapel  

S.  G.  Hawfield,  Monroe,  R.  6  



Acc.  1934 

11 

5 

Wingate  

J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate.  

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1920 

48 

11 

Negro: 

1 

Davis  



5 

Gulledge  

Cromwell  F.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1  



2 

Laney  

Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  

4 

Macedonia  

Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe  



15 

5 

East  Union  

T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville  





2 

McCain  

1 

Mineral  Springs  

Bertha  Perry,  Monroe  

2 

^Jnrtlnrillo 



2 



2 

Red  Level  

2 

Marguerite  Oglesby,  Monroe  



3 

Luttelle  L.  Asbury,  Monroe  

7 

6 

Western  Union  





37 

17 

Monroe— 

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 

23 

10 

White: 

6 

10 

High  

Ann  1Q41 

Aon  *  1Q9ft 

16 
1 

Acc.  1941 

14 

7 

IN  CjUKU. 

14 

7 

Winchester  Ave  

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1928 

107 

25 

VANCE— 

J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

38 

25 

White  : 

8 

5 

Aycock  

H.  E.  Rose,  Henderson,  R.  2  



Acc.  1928 

8 

4 

Dabney  

Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  3  



Acc.  1926 

D 

r 
0 

Middleburg  

Acc.  1949 

Acc.  1928 

6 

4 

Townsville  

Acc.  1949 

8 

7 

Zeb  Vance  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1926 

69 

Negro: 

20 

Carver  

16 

Kittrell  

Calvin  C.  Paschal,  Kittrell  

9 

Dabney  

A.  S.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Ave.,  Henderson... 

7 

Nutbush  No.  1  

2 

Nutbush  No.  2  

Arlando  C.  Smith,  Henderson,  R.  5,  Box  46— 

6 

i 

Townsville   

Virginia  H.  Green,  Townsville  

94 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.    H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


19 


Williamsboro. 
Wood  worth.. 


Henderson— 

White: 

Central  

Clark  Street  

High  

Jr.  High....  

N.  Henderson  

S.  Henderson.  

West  End.  

Negro: 

Eaton- Johnson  

Henderson  Institute. 
South  Henderson  

WAKE- 
WHITE: 

Apex  

Cary   

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner   

Green  Hope  

Holly  Springs  

Knightdale  •_. 

Millbrook..  

Mt.  Auburn.  

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin 

Rolesville  

Swift  Creek..  

Vance  

Wake  Forest  

Wakelon.  

Wendell   

Willow  Springs  

Negro: 

Apex    

Berry  O'Kelly  

Carver  

Cary  

DuBois   

Fuquay  Springs  

Garner  

Holly  Springs  

Jeffreys   

Lockhart  

Riley  Hill  

Shepard  


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241. 
Mattie  Best  Gilliam,  Henderson,  Institute, 
Henderson  


W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson 


Roy  I.  Boyd,  Henderson...  

Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson  

Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson  

Franklin  R.  Jones,  Henderson  

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson. 

James  E.  Hudson,  Henderson  

Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson  


Sanford  E.  Williams,  Henderson. 

L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson  

A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson...  


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


Acc.  1941 
Acc.  1941 


Acc.  1945 
Acc.  1953 
Acc.  1938 


High  School 


Rating— Yeai 


Acc*  1920! 


Acc*  1922 


148 

104 
11 
13 
15 
14 


Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh 


Culver  R.  Dale,  Apex    

P.  W.  Cooper,  Cary    

E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs   

E.  R.  Perry,  Garner  

Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R.  1. 

Mrs.  Pearle  Jones,  Holley  Springs.  

H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale..  

Aaron  E.  Fussel,  Millbrook   

Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4   

G.  W.  Davis,  Rolesville   

J.  R.  Jeffreys,  Raleigh,  R.  3   

T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh   

R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest   

W.  R.  Whittenton,  Zebulon..  

E.  T.  Boyette,  Wendell    

A.  R.  Gainey,  Willow  Springs   


Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex   

W.  D.  Moore,  Method.  

James  E.  Speed,  Wendell   

Mrs.  Elwyna  Haywood  Holt,  118  Oberlin 

Rd.,  Raleigh   

L.  R.  Best,  Wake  Forest    

W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs   

Chas  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner..  

W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs  

M.  G.  Batey,  310  N.  Tarboro  St.,  Raleigh.... 
Herndon  A.  Toole,  1005  S.  Person  St.,  Raleigh 

Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Raleigh,  Box  1821  

G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon   


Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1953 


Acc.  1942 


Acc.  1922 
Acc.  1920' 
Acc.  1922. 
Acc.  1924 


Acc.  1927 
Acc.  1924 


Acc.  193f 


Acc.  192' 
Acc.  192( 
Acc.  192! 


Acc.  192: 


Acc*  19? 
Acc.  193 
Acc  193 


Acc.  193 


Wake — Warren 
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COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary 


Rating— Year 


High  School 


Rating— Year 


118 

88 


32 


Raleigh— 

White: 

Barbee    

Boy lan  Heights  

Eliza  Pool   

Fred  Olds...  

Myrtle  Underwood.. 

Hugh  Morson  

Lewis.   

Long  view  Gardens. . 

Methodist  Orph  

Murphy..   

Needham  Broughton. 

Ridge  Road  

Sherwood-Bates  

Thompson   

Wiley   

Various  schools  


Jesse  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh 


Jean  Ward,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Massengill,  Raleigh. 

Mrs.  Julia  N.  Grady,  Raleigh.  

Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh.  

Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh  

D.  W.  Sanders,  Raleigh.  

Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh  

Nan  Lacy,  Raleigh  

B.  Paul  Hammack,  Raleigh  

Russel  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh..  

Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh  

Mrs.  D.  W.  Sanders,  Raleigh  

Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh  

Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh  

(Music,  librarians,  art,  speech)  


Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1938 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1939 


Acc.  1949 
Acc.  1939 


Acc*  1920 


Acc.  1936 


Acc*  1920 


30 


2? 


Negro: 

Crosby-Garfield  

J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.  High 

Lucile  Hunter  

Oberlin.   

Washington.  

Various  schools..  


Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh. 

W.  H.  Watson,  Raleigh  

W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh   

Leonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh  

J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh  

(Special  subjects)  


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1950 


Acc*  1927 


151 

57 

WARREN- 

42 

23 

White: 

4 

Afton-Elberon...  

13 

9 

John  Graham.  

9 

7 

Littleton..  

4 

Macon   

8 

7 

Norlina..  

4 

Wise  

109 

34 

Negro: 

2 

Afton  

2 

Axtell  Special  

2 

Bethlehem  

1 

Burchett  Chapel  

5 

Coley's  Spring  

4 

Cool  Spring  

1 

Elam   

2 

Ellington  

2 

Embro...   

1 

Epworth   

2 

Fork  Chapel  

Hecks  Grove  

2 

Johnson   

18 

21 

John  R.  Hawkins  

1 

Jordan  Hill  

W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton 

T.  R.  Hunt,  Warrenton,  R.  2   

E.  J.  Bullock,  Warrenton   

W.  C.  Stephenson,  Littleton  

S.  M.  Stephens,  Macon   

W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina    

John  W.  Davis,  Wise   

Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61... 

Otis  Hawkins,  Warrenton,  Box  311  

Mrs.  Ogletree  Stevens  Carroll,  Warrenton, 

Box  301    

Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1  

J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448—  

J.  D.  Snipes,  Norlina,  R.  2   

James  M.  Plummer,  Manson   

Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38 
Mrs.  Viola  Carroll  Alston,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  28 
Mrs.  Virginia  Powell  Faulkner,  Macon,  Box  57 

Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4  

Jerome  E.  Blanche,  Warrenton,  Box  524  

Mrs.  Emily  Baker  Alston,  Littleton,  R.  1, 

Box  173...  

James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538  

P.  L.  Russel,  Macon,  R.  3.  


Acc.  1942 
Acc  1946 


Acc.  1949 


Acc.  1920 
Acc.  1920 


Acc.  1922 


Acc.  1929 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 
and 
Principalsf 


Elem.    H.  S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Classification 


Elementary   High  Schoo 


Rating— Year 


Rating— Yea 


Liberia  

Long  

Macon  

Manson  

Mayflower  

Norlina  

Oakville  

Oine  

Old  Well  

Olive  Grove  

Pine  Grove  

Ridgeway  

Rising  Sun  

Shocco  Chapel... 

Snows  Hill  

Stoney  Lawn  

Thrift  Hill  

Vaughn.  

Warren  Training 


Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hodges,  Warrenton,  Box  274... 

Bettie  M.  Solomon,  Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  189  

Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  Ross,  Macon  

R.  W.  Davis,  Wise.  

Dorothy  Judkins,  Warrenton,  Box  275  

L.  B.  Henderson,  Warrenton  

Lee  Burchett,  Warrenton,  Box  298   

Mrs.  Ester  C.  Branche,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  45.. 
Mrs.  Betty  L.  Ingram,  Warrenton,  Star  R., 

Box  58   

Mrs.  Bettie  Jenkins,  Warrenton,  Box  267  

Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  McGrier,  Macon,  R.  3  

Pattie  G.  Tyson,  Ridgeway  

Ruth  Warrick,  Macon,  Box  58  

Virgie  Cheek,  Macon   

Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199  

T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277  

Mrs.  Enolia  L.  Streeter,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  122. 

Theo.  Williams,  Littleton...  

G.  H.  Washington,  Wise.  


Acc.  192J 


Washington- 
White: 

Creswell  

Hampton    

Plymouth  

Roper  

Negro: 

Creswell  

Washington  Co.  Union 
Plymouth  

WATAUGA- 

White: 

Appalachian  Elem  

Appalachain  High  

Bethel   

Blowing  Rock  

Cove  Creek  Elem  

Cove  Creek  High  

Parkway  

Green  Valley  

Mabel  

Valle  Crucis  

Negro: 
Boone  

WAYNE— 

White: 

Belfast  

Brogden.  

Eureka  

Grantham  


Roy  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 


R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell.... 
Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth... 
J.  S.  Fleming,  Plymouth. 
Harold  F.  Brown  Roper. 


Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1923 

Acc.  1953 


Acc.  192' 


Acc.  192! 
Acc.  192( 


P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell. 

E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper  

A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth  


Acc.  193! 


37 


W.  H.  Walker,  Boone 


John  T.  Howell,  Boone  

John  R.  Shaffer,  Boone..  

Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove. 
James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock.. 

Carl  Fidler,  Boone  

S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove  

Mrs.  Edith  F.  Estes,  Boone... 

Earl  Greene,  Boone  

Russel  Henson,  Sherwood  

Clint  Baird,  Vilas.  


Acc.  1952 
Acc.  1952 


Acc*  192 
Acc.  193 
Acc.  192 


Acc.  192 


Beatha  M.  Neal,  Boone. 


R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 


Raymond  TJzzell,  Goldsboro,  R.  5... 

C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley  

M.  E.  McDonald,  Eureka.  

R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1... 


Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1940 


Acc.  192 
Acc.  192 
Acc.  I9i 


Way  nts — Wilkes 


9: 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princ 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rat  inn  Yonr 

ndiiny —  Tear 

Rating — Your 

22 

10 

Mount  Olive  

J.  A.  Batson,  Mount  Olive  

*\cc.  iyo^ 

Ann  1Q9Pi 

9 

6 

Nahunta  

W.  P.  Hollowall,  Pikeville,  R.  2...  

Acc.  1940 

Acc.  1929 

17 

8 

9 

New  Hop6 

Triton  W.  Jones  Goldsboro  R,  4 

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1938 

8 

Pikeville  -  

G.  I.  Carriker,  Pikeville   

Acc.  1939 

Acc.  1922 

11 

6 

Rosewood   - 

J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  1  

Acc.  1953 

Acc.  1924 

11 

7 

Seven  Springs  

L.  J.  Gann,  Seven  Springs...  

acc.  iyoo 

inn  10.9ft 

ACC.  ly^o 

83 

25 

Negro* 

7 
1 

Barnes  

Leroy  Borden,  606  School  St.,  Goldsboro  

— 

20 



12 
6 

Carver    

Spencer  Durante,  Mt.  Olive. .   . 

App  *  1Q97 

acc.  iy^< 

16 

Central     

W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4  

inn  1Q^fl 

acc.  iyo5 

10 

8 

Dudley 

Eugene  Brown  Dudley 



1  j  HI  t  !\a  

Tnhnnip  A/fiHrllptnn    41K  M    Clf*r\rcrc*  St 

Goldsboro           ..                ...  ... 



3 

Milton  .  

Mary  Raynor,  303  Hillsboro  St.,  Mt.  Olive. ._ 

12 

7 

Pikeville  Training  

J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro  

Acc.  1947 

3 

fthniiy  Grove  



4 

Wesley  

Mrs.  Audrey  S.  Williams,  Mt.  Olive  

21 

9 

Prpmnnt  

J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont 

9 

6 

W  HITE. 

9 

Elemental  y  

J.  R.  Peeler.  Fremont    

Acc.  1953 

6 

High  

Acc.  1920 

12 

3 

Negro: 

12 

3 

Colored     . 

R.  H.  Cherry,  Fremont  ..  ... 

inn  10^1- 
ACC.  IV'oli 

138 

53 

Goldsboro — ■ 

Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

75 

30 

White: 

16 

Edge  wood   ... 

Rosina  Pittman,  Goldsboro    . 

Acc.  1952 

30 

High  

C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro  

Acc*  1920 

13 

Virginia  St               .  . 

Mary  Moore,  Goldsboro..  

Acc.  1939 

30 

William  St  

Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro   ..  

A  nn        1  O'iO 

acc.  iyoy 

16 

Walnut  St....  

Lelia  Cooper,  Goldsboro     ... 

inn  10^0 

ACC.  iyoy 

63 

23 

XT 

IN  egro; 

 — T- 

7 

23 

Dillard  H.  S  

Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro...                   .  . 



Acc*  1926 

21 

East  End  

Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro    . 



15 

Greenleaf.   

Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro   ...  



20 

School  St  

Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro   . 









239 

50 

WILKES— 

C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

226 

42 

White: 

4 

Austin    

R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road  

4 

Benham    

Chas  R.  Byrd,  Ronda...  - 

5 

Boomer  

Claude  Harris,  Boomer  

6 

Clingman.  .   

9 

Fairplains  

7 

Troy  R.  Huskey,  Ferguson   -  

1 

Harmon               ...  . 

W.  H.  Hurley,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1....  

2 

Hendrix  

1 

Joynes  

1 

Loggins  

M.  B.  Parks,  State  Road   

A 

Maple  Springs  

Carl  Church,  Purlear.     - 
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al  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Princi 

palsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating — Year 

Rating — Year 

20 

13 

Millers  Creek   ... 

John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek  

Acc.  1952 

Acc.  1931 

7 

Moravian  Falls  

Mrs.  Bernice  Greei,  Moravian  Falls   .. 

2 

Mt.  Crest  

M.  P.  Mastin,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R..._  

12 

6 

Mt.  Pleasant   

Clifford  C.  Bailey,  Champion   

Acc.  1930 

14 

Mulberry  

Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro,  R.  1...  

24 

9 

Mt.  View..  ...  ...  .. 

Paul  W.  Gregory,  Hays  

Acc.  1931 

1 

g 

New  Life  

Mrs.  Verna  C.  Royal,  Abshers  



Pleasant  Hill  

T.  C.  Osborne,  Ronda,  R.  1  

5 

Pleasant  Ridge  

C.  E.  Burche'te,  Ronda   _ 



13 

4 

Roaring  River...  

O.  M.  Profit,  Roaring  River  

Acc.  1944 

Acc.  1933 

2 

Rock  Springs...  

Mrs.  Cleo  Reeves,  N.  Wilkesboro.  

10 

6 

Ronda  

George  H.  Hill,  Ronda    

Acc.  1927 

10 

g 

4 

Traphill   

E.  Hal  Edminis'en,  Traphill  



Acc.  1923 

Union  Township  

D.  C.  Whit  ington,  Purlear.  



12 

W.  T.  Staley,  Wilkesboro   



33 

Wilkesboro.  

Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro   

13 

8 

Negro: 

11 

8 

Lincoln  Heights  

James  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro.    

»„„  1Q07 

acc.  iyz/ 

2 

Thankful   

Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro  



25 

29 

North  Wilkesboro— 

J.  Floyd  Woodward,  N.  Wilkesboro 

22 

29 

White: 

29 

Wilkes  Central  

Acc*  1920 

22 

N.  Wilkesboro  

C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro..   

Acc.  1953 

3 

Negro: 

3 

Woodlawn  

Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro            ...  . 



140 

61 

WILSON- 

H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

88 

46 

WHITE: 

g 

Buckhorn   

T.  R.  Ainsley,  Kenly  R.  3    

Acc.  1950 

5 

Bullocks  

James  Graham  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1  

Acc.  1950 

8 

6 

Gardners   

Warren  R.  Tait,  Wilson,  R.  4...   

Acc.  1947 

Acc.  1928 

5 

Lamms   .  

C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2   

Acc.  1951 

11 

6 

Lee  Woodard.  

F.  S.  Toothman,  Black  Creek   

Acc.  1950 

Acc.  1924 

12 

6 

8 

Lucama...  .   

Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama   .   



Acc.  1920 

New  Hope  

Mrs.  R.  A.  Crandell,  Wilson...   

Acc.  1944 

8 

14 
6 

Rock  Ridge  

E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2..   

Ate.  1947 

Acc.  1923 

9 

Saratoga   ..   

Acc.  1941 

Acc.  1929 

5 

Sims                   ...  . 

Albert  O.  Folk,  Sims  

Acc.  1951 

8 

6 

Stantonsburg.   

Acc.  1947 

acc.  iy/y 

5 

St.  Mary's  

Mrs.  D.  H.  West,  S.  Goldsboro  St.,  Wilson... 

Acc.  1951 

52 

15 

Negro: 

26 

6 

Speight...  

Arnold  G.  Walker,  624  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson.. 

26 

9 

Springfield  

Robert  E.  Vicks,  622  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson.... 

35 

14 

Elm  City — 

P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 

16 

10 

White: 

16 

10 

Elm  Ci'.y  

J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City  

Acc.  1951 

Acc*  1924 

19 

4 

Negro: 

19 

4 

Frederick  Douglas.  

Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City  

Acc.  1943 

Wilson — Yancey 

99 

No.  Teachers 

Classification 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Elementary 

High  School 

Elem. 

H.  S. 

Name  of  School 

Rating— Year 

Rating— Year 

140 

46 

M/ilenn 

W  llbUll  

80 

29 

13 

29 

Chas.  L.  Coon  

George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson  .  ....  .. 

Acc.  1949 

Acc*  1920 

20 

Hearne  

Sadie  W.  Vinson,  Wilson    

Acc.  1938 

21 

Acc.  1940 

22 

\\  oodard  

Acc.  1951 

4 

60 

17 

Negro: 

14 

17 

Darden  .  .   

E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson...  _.     

Acc*  1925 

27 

Elvie  St    

Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson.    

Acc.  1952 

16 

Sam  Vick   

John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson..  ..  ...   

3 

('All  Qf.hnnk'l 

129 

57 

r  red  C  xiobson,  Yadkinville 

122 

0*1 

White: 

17 

9 

Boonville.  

...      , .  n  .„ 

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1922  ' 

13 

6 

Courtney   _   

Acc.  1951 

ACC  1929 

10 

7 

Fact  Ronrl 

Cjdbl  OcIlU  _  

Acc.  1928 

11 

Poll  Craah- 

Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend   

Acc.  1952 

Forbush  

Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend...  ...  ...  

Acc.  1952 

23 

12 

Jonesville  _ .  -   

George  Z.  Ingle,  Jonesville      

Acc.  1951 

Acc.  1929 

23 

10 

Wnot  VarlUn 

P    P    W^irrKt    TTamnf  nmnllc 

Acc.  1936 

18 

10 

Yadkinville  ...  ... 

R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville    

Acc  1924 

2 

(All  schools)   

7 

3 

Negro: 

7 

3 

VorlL-Jn  TTirrK 

108 

31 

viunrv 
Y  AlMUt  Y — 

Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville 

107 

31 

White: 

19 

0 

r>ald  Lreek  

iiirskine  r>.  tsaiiey,  loieao  



Acc  1923 

16 

4 

Acc.  1930 

19 

7 

Burnsville  .   

Acc.  1927 

12 

5 

Clearmont   __ 

E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1  

Acc  1926 

1 

T^v  1  1„   T,  1  1 

Ethel  Thomas,  Green  Mountain  

1 

Lost  Cove   

21 

9 

Micaville   . 

Shelby  L.  Robertson,  Burnsville   .. 

Acc  1928 

4 

Pensacola  

1 

Prices  Creek  

13 

South  Toe  River  

C.  B.  Benne't,  Micaville   

1 

Negro: 

1 

Burnsville  L 

100 
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ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


WHITE 

Scliool — Unit 

School — Unit 

School — Unit 

Aberdeen — Moore 

Be'  hany— Rockingham 

Chadbourn— Columbus 

Acme-Delco— Columbus 

Bethel— Cabarrus 

Chadbourn  (I)— Columbus 

Ahoskie — Her'  ford 

Bethel — Haywood 

Chapel  Hill-Chapel  Hill 

Alamance — Guilford 

Bethel— Pitt 

Charles  L.  Coon — Wilson 

Albemarle— Albemarle 

Bethel— Watauga 

Cherryville — Cherry  ville 

Alexander  Graham  Jr.— Charlotte 

Bethel  Hill— Person 

Chicod— Pitt 

Alexander-Wilson — Alamance 

Be^hesda — Durham 

China  Grove — Rowan 

Allen  Jay — Guilford 

Be'  hware — Cleveland 

Chinquapin— Duplin 

Allentown— Robeson 

Beulah — Surry 

Choccwinity— Beaufort 

Altamahaw-Ossipee — Alamance 

Beulahville — Duplin 

Chowan— Chowan 

Anderson — Caswell 

B.  F.  Grady— Duplin 

Churchland— Davidson 

Anderson  Creek — Harnett 

Biltmore — Buncombe 

Claremont— Ca'awba 

Andrews — Andrews 

Biscoe — Montgomery 

Claremont — Hickory 

Angier — Harne't 

Bladenboro — Bladen 

Clarkton — Bladen 

Ansonville — Anson 

Black  Mountain — Buncombe 

Claytcn — Johnston 

Apex— Wake 

Blowing  Rock— Watauga 

Clearmont — Yancey 

Appalachian — Watauga 

Boilings  Springs — Cleveland 

Clement — Sampson 

Aquadale — Stanly 

Bolivia — Brunswick 

Clemmons — Forsyth 

Arlington  Jr. — Gastonia 

Bop  lee— Chatham 

Cleveland — Johnston 

Asheboro — Asheboro 

Boone  Trail— Harnett 

Cleveland — Rowan 

Atkinson — Pender 

Boonville — Yadkin 

Cliffside— Rutherford 

Atlantic— Carteret 

Bowman— Mitchell 

Clinton — Clinton 

AuJander— Bertie 

Boyden— Salisbury 

Clyde — Haywood 

Aurelian  Springs— Halifax 

Bragtown — Durham 

Coa+s — Harnett 

Aurora— Beaufort 

Brevard— Transylvania 

Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 

Aycock — Greensboro 

Broadway— Lee 

Coleridge— Randolph 

Aycock — Orange 

Brogden— Wayne 

Colerain — Beitie 

Aycock — Vance 

Bryson  City— Swain 

Colfax— Guilford 

Ayden— Piit 

Buie's  Creek— Harnett 

Colle  tsville— Caldwell 

Bunn— Franklin 

Columbia — Tyrrell 

Badin— Stanly 

Burgaw — Pender 

Concord — Concord 

Bailey — Nash 

Burnsville — Anson 

Contentnea— Lenoir 

Bain — Mecklenburg 

Burnsville — Yancey 

Conway — Northampton 

Bald  Creek— Yancey 

Buxton — Dare 

Cool  Spring — Iredell 

Balls  Creek — Catawba 

Cool  Springs — Rutherford 

Barber-Ten  Mile— Robeson 

Calypso — Duplin 

Coolecmee — Davie 

Banardsville — Buncombe 

Camden  County — Camden 

Coopers — Nash 

Barnsville — Robeson 

Cameron — Moore 

Copeland— Surry 

Barlett  Yancey — Caswell 

Candler— Buncombe 

Cornelius — Mecklenburg 

Bath— Beaufort 

Candor — Montgomery 

Corinth-Holders— Johnston 

Bear  Grass— Martin 

Cannon — Kannapolis 

Courtney — Yadkin 

Beaufort — Carteret 

Canton — Can*  on 

Cove  Creek— Wa'auga 

Beaver  Creek — Ashe 

Car  hage — Moore 

Crab  ree-Iron  Duff— Haywood 

Bee  Log — Yancey 

Carr — Durham 

Cramerton — Gas' on 

Belhaven — Beaufort 

Casar — Cleveland 

Cranberry— Avery 

Belmont — Gaston 

Catawba — Catawba 

Creedmoor — Granville 

Belwood — Cleveland 

Cary— Wake 

Creswell— Washington 

Belvoir— Pitt 

Celeste  Henkel — Iredell 

Crossnore — Avery 

Benhaven — Harnett 

Central— Charlotte 

Cullowhee — Jackson 

Benson — Johnston 

Central — Cumberland 

Curry— Greensboro 

Bennett — Chatham 

Central — Greensboro 

Benton  Heights — Union 

Central — Kings  Mountain 

Dabney— Vance 

Benvenue — Nash 

Central — Leaksville 

Dallas— Gas'  on 

Berea — Granville 

Central — Lenoir  (Ci'y) 

Dana — Hendezson 

Berryhill — Mecklenburg 

Central — Mooresville 

David  Millard— Asheville 

Bessemer — Guilford 

Central — Pasquotank 

Davidson — Mecklenburg 

Bessemer  City — Gaston 

Cerro  Gordo — Columbus 

Davis-Townsend — Davidson 

Deep  River — Leaksville — Spray,  Jr. 
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School — Unit 

Deep  River — Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton— Davidson 
Derit  a— Mecklenburg 
Dixon — Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson — Statesville 
Dobson — Surry 

Dover — Craven 
Drexel— Burke 
Dunn — Harnett 
Durham  Sr. — Durham 

East  Bend— Yadkin 
East  Durham  Jr.— Durham 
East  Sr.— Mecklenburg 
East  Spencer— Rowan 
Eastern  Carolina — Sampson 
Edenton — Edenton 
Edneyville — Henderson 
Edward  Best— Franklin 

E.  K.  Powe— Durham 
Eli  Whitney— Alamance 
Elizabeth  City— Elizabeth  City 
Eli  zabethto  wn — Bladen 
Elkin— Surry 

Ellenboro— Ruthei  ford 
Ellerbe— Richmond 
E.  M.  Holt— Alamance 
Emma — Buncombe 
Elm  City— Elm  City 
Elon  College — Alamance 
Endy— Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Engelhard— Hyde 
Epsom— Franklin 
Erwin — Harne't 
Etowah — Henderson 
Evergreen — Columbus 
Eureka — Wayne 

Fair  Bluff— Columbus 

Fairfield— Hyde 

Fair  grove— Davidson 

Fairmont— Fairmont 

Fairmont  (Ind.)— Robeson 

Fairview— Buncombe 
;   Fairview— Union 
!   Fallston— Cleveland 
},   Farm  Life— Craven 

Farmer— Randolph 

Farmville— Pitt 
:   Farmington— Davie 
!   Ferguson— Wilkes 
1  Fines  Creek— Haywood 
'   Flat  Creek— Buncombe 

Flat  Rock— Henderson 

Flat  Rock— Surry 

Fie'  cher— Henderson 

Flint  Grove— Gaston 

Four  Oaks— Johnston 
•  Francisco— Stokes 


School — Unit 

Franklin— Macon 
Franklin— Sampson 
Franklin— Surry 
Franklinton — Franklinton 
Franklinville — Randolph 
Fred  I.  Foard— Catawba 
Fremont — Fremont 
French  Broad — Buncombe 
Fuquay  Springs— Wake 

Gamewell — Caldwell 
Gardner's — Wilson 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner— Wake 
Gas' on — Northampton 
Gas'onia — Gas'onia 
Ga'  esville— Ga'  es 
George  Hilderbrand— Burke 
Germanton — Stokes 
Gibson — Scotland 
Gibsonville — Guilford 
Gillespie  Park — Greensboro 
Glen  Alpine — Glen  Alpine 
Glendale— Johnston 
Glenville — Jackson 
Glenwood — McDowell 
Gold  Sand— Franklin 
Goldsboro — Goldsboro 
Goldston — Chatham 
G  raham— Alamance 
Grainger— Kinston 
Grani  e  Falls — Caldwell 
Grantham — Wayne 
Gray — Winston-Salern 
Gray's  Chapel— Randolph 
Gray's  Creek— Cumberland 
Green's  Creek— Polk 
Greenville — Greenville 
Greenwood — Lee 
Griffin— Forsyth 
Grifton— Pitt 
Griggs— Currituck 
Grimesland — Pitt 
Grover — Cleveland 
Guilford— Guilford 

Hall  Fletcher— Asheville 
Halls — Sampson 
Hallsboro— Columbus 
Hamlet  Ave. — Hamlet 
Happy  Valley — Caldwell 
Harmony — Iredell 
Harrellsviile— Her  ford 
Harris — Mitchell 
Harris— Ruherford 
Harrisburg — Cabar  rus 
Hartsell — Cabarrus 
Hasty— Davidson 
Haw  River — Alamance 
Hayesville— Clay 
Healing  Springs — Ashe 


School — Unit 

Helena — Person 
Henderson — Henderson 
Hendersonville — Henderson  ville 
Herring — Sampson 
Hiawassee  Dam — Cherokee 
Hiddenite — Alexander 
Hilderbran — Burke 
Highfalls — Moore 
Highlands — Macon 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hobbsville — Gates 
Hoffman — Richmond 
Hoke  County — Hoke 
Hookerton — Greene 
Hope  Mills — Cumberland 
Hope  Valley — Durham 
Hot  Springs — Madison 
H.  P.  Harding— Chai  lot  te 
Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson — Raleigh 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 

Indian  School — Person 
Indian  Trail — Union 
Ingold-Taylorsbridge— Sam  pson 

Jackson — Northampton 

Jacksonville — Onslow 

Jamestown — Guilford 

Jamesville — Marin 

Jasper — Craven 

Jefferson — Ashe 

Joe  S.  Wray— Gas'  onia 

John  Graham— Warren 

John  Nichols — Oxford 

John  W.  Hanes — Wins'on-Salem 

Jones  Central — Jones 

Jonesboro — Lee 

Jonesville — Yadkin 

Junior— High  Point 

Junior — Leaksville 

Junior  High— Hickory 

Junior-Senior — Roanoke  Rapids 

Kenansville — Duplin 
Kenly— Johnston 
Kernersville — Forsyth 
King— Stokes 
King  Creek— Caldwell 
Kitty  Hawk— Dare 
Knightdale— Wake 

LaFayette— Harnett 

LaGrange— Lenoir 

Lake  Lure — Rutherford 

Landis — Rowan 

Lansing — Ashe 

Lattimore— Cleveland 

Laurel  Hill— Scotland 

Laurinburg— Laurinburg 

Lawsonville — Stokes 

Leaksville — Spray  Jr. — Leaksville 
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School — Unit 

Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 
Lee  Woodard— Wilson 
Leggetts— Edgecombe 
Leland— Brunswick 
Leicester — Buncombe 
Lewisville— Forsyth 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty— Randolph 
Lilesville — Anson 
Lillington — Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincoln  ton 
Linden — Cumberland 
Lindley  Jr. — Greensboro 
Linwood — Davidson 
Littleton — Warren 
Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek-Grady — Pender 
Lowell — Gascon 
Lowes  Grove— Durham 
Lowgap — Surry 
Lucama— Wilson 
Lumberton — Lumberton 

Madison— Madison 
Magnolia  (Ind.)— Robeson 
Maiden— Catawba 
Main  Street— Thomasville 
Mangum — Durham 
Manteo— Dare 
Marion— Marion 
Mars  Hill— Madison 
Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Mar  shall— Madison 
Marshville— Union 
Massey  Hill — Cumberland 
Matthews— Mecklenburg 
Maury — Greene 
Maxton— Maxton 
Mayodan — Rockingham 
McLeansville— Guilfor  d 
Meadow — Johnston 
Mebane— Alamance 
Merry  Hill— Bertie 
Methodist  Orphanage — Raleigh 
Micaville — Yancey 
Micro — Johnston 
Middleburg — Vance 
Middlesex — Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millers  Creek— Wilkes 
Millingport— Stanly 
Mills — Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs — Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs — Union 
Mingo— Sampson 
Mocks  ville — Davie 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monroe — Monroe 
Monticello — Guilford 


School — Unit 

Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead  City — Carteret 
Morganton — Morganton 
Moss  Hill— Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mt.  Gilead — Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gas  on 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 
Mt.  Pleasant — Cabarrus 
Mt.  Pkasant— Wilkts 
Mt.  Ulla— Rowan 
Mt.  Vernon— Rutherford 
Mt.  View— Wilkes 
Moyock — Currituck 
Murfreesboro — Hertford 
Murphy — Murphy 

Nahunta — Wayne 

Nakina — Columbus 

Nantahala — Macon 

Nashville— Nash 

Nathanael  Greene— Guilford 

Nathan's  Creek— Ashe 

Nebo— McDowell 

Needham  Broughton — Raleigh 

New  Bern— New  Bern 

Newell — Mecklenburg 

New  Hanover — New  Hanover 

New  Hope — Wayne 

Newland — Avery 

New  London — Stanly 

Newport — Carteret 

New  Salem — Union 

Newton-Conover — New'  on-Conover 

Newi on  Grove — Sampson 

No.  3  Township — Cleveland 

Norlina — Warren 

North  Brook  No.  1— Lincoln 

North  Cove— McDowell 

North  Davidson— Davidson 

North  Mecklenburg — Mecklenburg 

North  Wilkesboro — North 

Wilkesboro 
Norwood — Stanly 

Oakboro— Stanly 
Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Grove — Durham 
Oak  Hill— Burke 
Oah  Hill— Caldwell 
Oak  Hill— Granville 
Oakhurst— Mecklenburg 
Oakley— Buncombe 
Ocracoke — Hyde 
Odell — Cabarrus 
Old  Ford— Washington 
Oald  Fort— McDowell 
Old  Town— Forsyth 
Or  ru  m — Robeson 
Orthopedic— Gaston 


School— Unit 

Oxford — Catawba 
Oxford— Oxford 

Pamlico  County— Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 
Parkton — Robeson 
Paw  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Peachland — Anson 
Pembroke  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Penderlea — Pender 
Perquimans  County— Perquimans 
Piedmont — Cleveland 
Piedmont  Jr. — Charlotte 
Pikeville — Wayne 
Pilot — Davidson 
Pilot  Mountain — Surry 
Pinehurst — Pinehurst 
Pine  Level — Johns'on 
Pineville — Mecklenburg 
Piney  Creek— Alleghany 
Piney  Grove— Sampson 
Pine  Hall— Stokes 
Pink  Hill — Lenoir 
Pinnacle— Stokes 
Pittsboro— Cha'ham 
Plain  View— Samp3on 
Pleasant  Garden— Guilford 
Pleasant  Garden— McDowell 
Pleasant  Grove— Alamance 
Plymouth — Washington 
Polk  on — Anson 
Polkville— Cleveland 
Presbyterian  Orphanage— Iredell 
Princeton— Johnston 
Prospect  (Ind.")— Robeson 
Prospect— Union 
Prospect  Hill — Caswell 
Proximity— Greensboro 

Ramseur — Randolph 
Randleman — Randolph 
Rankin — Guilford 
Red  Oak — Buncombe 
Red  Oak— Nash 
Red  Springs— Red  Springs 
Reeds— Davidson 
Reidsville— Reidsville 
Reynolds— Stokes 
Reynolds — Winston-Salem 
Richfield— Stanly 
Richlands— Onslow 
Rich  Square— Northampton 
Ridgecrest— Stanly 
Riverview— Ashe 
R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.— Rocky  Mount 
Roaring  River— Wilkes 
Robbins— Moore 
Robbinsville — Graham 
Robersonville — Martin 
Rockingham— Rockingham 
Rock  Ridge— Wilson 


School — Unit 

Rock  Springs— Lincoln 
Rockwell — Rowan 
Rohanen — Richmond 
Rolesville— Wake 
Ronda— Wilkes 
Roper— Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rose  Hill— Duplin 
Rosewood— Wayne 
Rosman— Transylvania 
Rowland — Robeson 
Roxboro — Person 
Ruffin — Rockingham 
Rural  Hall— Forsyth 
Rut  herf ordt  on-Spi  ndale- 
Rutherford 

Salem — Burke 
Salemburg — Sampson 
Saluda-Polk 
Sand  Hill — Buncombe 
Sandy  Ridge— Stokes 
Sanford  Central— Sanford 
Sanford  Junior — Sanford 
Saratoga— Wilson 
Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
Scotts— Iredell 
Seaboard — Northampton 
Seagrove— Randolph 
Selma — Johnston 
Sr.  High— FayeUeville 
Senior — Greensboro 
Senior— High  Point 
Senior — Mt.  Airy 
Senior— Rocky  Mount 
Senior— Shelby 
Senior— Statesvi'le 
Seven  Springs— Wayne 
Seventy  First— Cumberland 
Shady  Grove — Davie 
Shallotte — Brunswick 
I     Sharon — Mecklenburg 
Sherrill's  Ford— Catawba 
Shoals— Surry 
Siier  City— Chatham 
Silk  Hope— Chatham 
Sladesville— Hyde 
Smithfield — Johnston 
Smiths — Robeson 
Smyrna— Car' eret 
Snow  Hill— Greene 
South  Edgecombe— Edgecombe 
Southern  Pines— Southern  Pines 
South  Fork— Forsyth 
Southmont — Davidson 
Southport— Brunswick 
Southwood— Lenoir 
Sparta— Alleghany 


Rock  Spktngs — Zeb  Van< 
School — Unit 

Spencer — Rowan 
Spring  Creek — Madison 
Spring  Hope— Nash 
Staley— Randolph 
Stanfield— Stanly 
Stanley— Gaston 
SUntonsburg— Wilson 
Star— Montgomery 
Stecoah — Graham 
Stedman — Cumberland 
Stem — Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale— Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stoney  Point — Alexander 
Stovall— Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St  Stephens— Catawba 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Sumner — Guilford 
Sunbury— Gates 
Sunshine— Rutherford 
Swannanoa — Buncombe 
Swan  Quarter — Hyde 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan — Alamance 

Tabor  City— Columbus 
Tarboro— Tarboro 
Tar  Heel— Bladen 
Taylorsville— Alexander 
Technical— Charlotte 
Thomasboro— Mecklenburg 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail — Pender 
Townsville— Vance 
Traphill— Wilkes 
Tri— Rutherford 
Trinity— Randolph 
Troutman — Iredell 
Troy— Mont  gomery 
Tryon— Gaston 
Tryon — Tryon 
Turkey— Sampson 
Union — Lincoln 
Union — Union 
Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills— Rutherford 
Unionville — Union 

Valdese— Buike 
Valley  Springs — Buncombe 
Vass-Lakevie  w— M  oore 
Virginia-Carolina — Ashe 
Waccamaw — Columbus 
Waccamaw— Brunswick 
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Waco— Cleveland 
Wadesboro— Wadesboro 
Wagram — Scotland 
Wake  Forest — Wake 
Wakelon— Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace — Duplin 
Wallburg— Davidson 
Walnut — Madison 
Walnut  Cove— Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Williams — Burlington 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Washington — Washington 
Waxhaw— Union 
Waynesville — Haywood 
Weaverville — Buncombe 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville — Pasqoutank 
Weldon — Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
Westbrook — Sampson 
West  Buncombe — Buncombe 
West  Edgecombe— Edgecombe 
West  End — Moore 
Westfield — Surry 

West  Mecklenburg — Mecklenburg 

Westmore — Moore 

West  Yadkin— Yadkin 

Wheat  Swamp — Lenoir 

Whitakers— Nash 

White  Oak— Bladen 

White  Oak— Onslow 

White  Plains— Surry 

White  Rock— Madison 

White  ville— Whiteville 

Wide  Awake— Bladen 

Williams— Cloumbus 

Williamston— Martin 

Wilson's  Mills— Johnston 

Wilton— Granville 

Windsor— Bertie 

Winecoff — Cabarrus 

Wingate— Uniqp 

Winterville— Pitt 

Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 

Woodfin — Buncombe 

Woodland— Northampton 

Woodleaf — Rowan 

Woodville-Lewiston— Bertie 

Yadkinville— Yadkin 
Youngsville— Franklin 

Zeb  Vance— Vance 
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Academy  Height— Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
Anson  Training — Wadesboro 
Ansonville — Anson 
Apex — Wake 
Armour — Cloumbus 
Armstrong — Cumberland 
Artesia — Columbus 
Atkins — Kinston 
Atkins — Winston-Salem 
Aurora— Beaufort 
Ayden— Pitt 

B.  T.  Washington— Rocky  Mount 
Badin— Stanly 

Belhaven— Beaufort 
Belmont — Gaston 
Berkley — Moore 
Berry  O'Kelly— Wake 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bladenboro— Bladen 
Bland— Sampson 
Boone — Watauga 
Booneville— Yadkin 
Branche — Duplin 
Brown  Summit — Guilford 
Brunswick  Training — Brunswick 
Buckland — Gates 
Burgaw— Pender 

C.  G.  White— Bertie 
C.  S.  Brown— Hertford 
Camp— Cleveland 
Capitol  Highway — Hamlet 
Carver — Forsyth 
Carver — Rutherford 
Catawba— Catawba 
Central— Asheboro 
Central— Wayne 
Chadbourn— Columbus 
Chapel— Macon 
Charity— Duplin 
Chestnut— Cumberland 
Church  Street— Thomasville 
Clarkton — Bladen 

Clear  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Cleveland — Rowan 
Cleveland  Training— Shelby 
Compact— Cleveland 
Conetoe— Edgecombe 
Cooper — Johnston 
County  Training — Hyde 
County  Training — Johnston 
County  Training — Maxton 
County  Training— Pitt 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Currituck  Union — Currituck 

Darden — Wilson 

Davidson — Kings  Mountain 


NEGRO 

School — Unit 

Deep  Creek— Anson 
Dillard— Goldsboro 
Dunbar — Lexington 
Dunbar — Mooresville 
Dunbar — Rowan 
Douglas — Cleveland 
Douglas — Leaksville 
DuBois — Wake 
Dudley— Greensboro 

E.  E.  Smith— Fayetteville 
East  Arcadia— Bladen 
Eastman— Halifax 
Edenton — Edenton 
Elk  Park— Avery 
Ellerbe— Richmond 
Engelhard  Ridge — Hyde 
Eppes — Greenville 

Faison — Duplin 
Farmville— Pi;t 
Franklin  Training — Franklin 
Fredrick  Douglas — Elm  City 
Freedman — Lenoir 
Fremont — Fremont 
Frink — Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs— Wake 

G.  W.  Carver— Edgecombe 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner— Wake 

George  W.  Carver — Kannapolis 
Georgetown — Onslow 
Gethsemane — Ru'  herford 
Goldston — Chatham 
Graham — Alamance 
Granite  Quarry — Rowan 
Green  Bethel — Cleveland 
Greene  Training — Greene 
Gumberry  H. — Northampton 

Halifax  Training — Weldon 
Harnett  Training — Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Henderson  Institute — Henderson 
Hendersonville — Hendersonville 
Henry  Grove— Anson 
Highland — Gastonia 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hillside  Park— Durham 
Hilly  Branch — Robeson 
Hudgins — Marion 
Huntersville— Mecklenburg 

Inborden — Halifax 

Joe  Toler — Granville 

John  A.  Chaloner — Roanoke  Knpids 

John  Chavis — Cherryville 

John  R.  Hawkins — Warren 


School — Unit 

Johnsonville — Harnett 

Jones,  P.  S.— Washington  (City) 

Jones — Jones 

J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr.— Raleigh 

Kenansville — Duplin 
Kingville— Stanly 

Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Lee  County — Lee 
Leland — Brunswick 
Lewiston — Bertie 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lincoln— Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  Academy — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  St. — Greensboro 
Little  River — Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan — Concord 

Madison — Madison 
Magnolia — Duplin 
Marshville — Union 
Mary  Potter — Oxford 
Mclver — Halifax 
Mill  Giove— Durham 
Mitchell — Lincoln 
Mocksville — Davie 
Moore,  P.  W.— Elizabeth  City 
Morganton— Morganton 
Morningside — Statesville 
Morven— Mcrven 
Mount  Airy — Mount  Airy 
Mt.  Olive— Columbus 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 

Nash  Training— Nash 
Newbold— Lincoln 
Newbold  Training— Craven 
Newton— Newton-Conover 
Norwood— Stanly 

Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Ridge— Robeson 

Pamlico  Training— Pamlico 
Pantego— Beaufort 
Parmele — Martin 
Peabody — Montgomery 
Perrys— Franklin 
Person  Training— Person 
Perquimans  Training — Perquiman 
Pikeville  Training— Wayne 
Pinckney — Moore 
Pineville— Mecklenburg 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Plato  Price— Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Polkton — Anson 


Pope,  C.  F. — Yanceyville 
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School — Unit 

School — Unit 

School — Unit 

Pope,  C.  F.— Pender 

Shaw,  G.  C— Granville 

Vance  boro — Craven 

Price — Salisbury 

Shawtown — Harnet  t 

Price,  J.  C. — Greensboro 

She  pard — Wake 

W.  S.  Crecey — Northampton 

Proctorville — Robeson 

Siler  City— Chatham 

W.  S.  Etheridge — Bertie 

Spaulding — Nash 

W.  S.  King— Car'eret 

Queen  St. — Carteret 

Speight — Wilson 

Walnut  Cove— Stokes 

Springfield — Wilson 

Warren  Training — Wat  rt  n 

Red  Springs — Red  Springs 

St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 

Warsaw— Duplin 

Redstone  Academy — Lumberton 

Stephens-Lee — Asheville 

Washington — Cleveland 

Ridgeview — Hickory 

Summerfield — Guilford 

Washington — Raleigh 

Roanoke — Dare 

Swift  Creek— Nash 

Washington — Reidsville 

Robt.  L.  Van— Hertford 

Sylva — Jackson 

West  Charlotte — Charlotte 

Rockingham — Rockingham 

West  Street — New  Bern 

Rotky  Point — Pender 

T.  S.  Cooper— Gates 

West  Sou.  Pines — Southern  Pines 

Roper — Washington 

Tabor  City — Columbus 

Wes'ern  Union — Union 

Roseboro — Sa  m  pson 

Tarbor  o — Tar  boro 

Whiteville— Whiteville 

Rosen  wald — Fairmon  t 

Texana — Murphy 

William  Penn — High  Point 

Rowland— Robeson 

Training  School— Bladen 

Williamson — Wilson 

Tryon  (Embury)— Tryon 

Williamston — Mar  in 

Sampson  Training — Clinton 

Tyrrell  Training— Tyrrell 

Willis  Hare — Northampton 

Savannah — Lenoir 

Tucker's  Grove— Lincoln 

Williston — New  Hanover 

Sawyer's  Creek— Camden 

Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 

Scotland  Neck— Halifax 

Union  No.  1 — Scotland 

Winterville— Pitt 

Second  Ward— Charlotte 

Union  No.  2— Scotland 

VVoodington — Lenoir 

Sedalia— Guilford 

Unity— Iredell 

Sellars-Gunn — Burlington 

Upchurch— Hoke 

Yanceyville— Caswell 

STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day.     September  7,  1953 

Armistice  Day    November  11,  1953 

Thanksgiving  Day     .November  26,  1953 

Christmas     December  24-26,  Inc.  1953 

New  Year's  Day      ..January  1,  1954 

Easter  Monday       April  19,  1954 

Confederate  Memorial  Day     May  10,  1954 

Independence  Day.       July  4,  1954 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION 
Samuel  M.  Brownell,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 


State 

Superintendent 

Address 

 .W.  J.  Terry  

...    .Montgomery 

Alaska   

 .  __  ..Don  M.  Dafoe    

   Juneau 

American  Samoa.   

  H.  S.  Spencer   

.........   Phoenix 

 A.  W.  Ford  

   Little  Rock 

California   

 Roy  E.  Simpson  

Canal  Zone  ...    .. 

 Sigurd  M.  Esser    

 Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado   .  

  H.  Grant  Vest  

 ..                 Denver  2 

Connecticut  .   

.             .  .  ..Finis  E.  Engleman                 .  . 

  ..Har  ford  15 

Delaware   

Florida  

 T.  D.  Bailey  

  Tallahassee 

  M.  D.  Collins  

.              ...Atlanta  3 

Guam   

  ...Agana 

 W.  H.  Loper   

  .Honolulu 

Idaho  _.   

 .Boise 

Illinois...     . 

..                 ...Vernon  L.  Nickell    

  Springfield 

Indiana                             .  .. 
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FOREWORD 


Because  general  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
tate,  a  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
ssembly  making  school  attendance  compulsory  for  all  children 
etween  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
ction has  been  authorized  to  prepare  such  rules  and  regulations 
s  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  law.  The 
bate  Board  is  also  clothed  with  the  authority  to  adopt  rules 
;id  regulations  for  taking  a  complete  census  and  for  keeping  a 
ontinuous  census  of  the  school  population.  These  rules  and  regu- 
tions  are  included  as  a  part  of  this  publication. 
!  This  bulletin  also  includes  many  other  matters  concerning 
jiild  accounting  and  school  attendance,  as  indicated  in  the  Con- 
jnts.  Insofar  as  possible  these  various  matters  are  attuned  to 
le  legal  aspects  of  school  attendance  and  the  procedures  for 
implying  with  the  law.  It  will  be  noted  that  each  member  of 
le  professional  staff  has  a  responsibility  in  school  attendance. 
7here  attendance  workers  or  visiting  teachers  are  employed, 
ley  of  course  have  as  their  primary  duty  that  of  helping  parents 
nderstand  their  responsibility  in  accordance  with  the  law  and 
lith  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the  op- 
Drtunities  which  the  schools  offer  to  the  children  of  the  State, 
id  the  importance  of  schools  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
tate  and  the  Nation.  Where  no  attendance  worker  is  employed, 
le  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  charged  by  law  to  enforce 
le  compulsory  school  attendance  law.  It  is  hoped  that  we  shall 
3t  be  compelled  to  resort  to  law  enforcement  in  order  to  main- 
lin  regular  school  attendance,  but  rather  that  all  parents  will 
ant  their  children  to  receive  as  good  an  education  as  can  be 
wided. 

As  we  work  together  to  achieve  better  schools,  let  us  be  mind- 
il  of  the  importance  of  regular  school  attendance. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

tay  1,  1954 
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I.   CHILD  ACCOUNTING  FACTORS 


A  CONTINUOUS  CENSUS 

An  accurate  and  complete  census  of  all  school  age  children  is 
psential  to  the  administration  and  operation  of  an  efficient 
jkchool  system.  On  the  accuracy  of  the  count  of  those  eligible 
|to  attend  the  public  schools  depends  the  potential  school  size 
land  a  knowledge  of  grade  distribution  including  especially  the 
(number  of  school  beginners.  Information  learned  by  the  census 
ialso  includes  the  number  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
and  a  record  of  those  attending  private  schools.  With  the  in- 
itformation  thus  obtained,  boards  of  education  and  other  school 
authorities  are  able  to  determine  whether  the  schools  are  dis- 
charging their  responsibility  according  to  law  and  whether 
parents  and  guardians  are  complying  with  the  compulsory  at- 
tendance law. 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  (Art.  IX,  sec.  2)  author- 
izes the  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  "a  general  and  uniform 
(system  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge 
[to  all  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
Iwenty-one  years."  The  school  census,  therefore,  if  it  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  provision  and  if  it  is  to  enable  school  authori- 
ties to  exercise  their  full  responsibilities,  must  include  all  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  specified.  It  must  include  not  only  those 
children  who  attend  public  schools,  but  also  those  who  attend 
pr  express  an  intent  to  attend  private  schools.  It  must  include 
those  who  have  graduated  from  high  school,  those  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  after  reaching  their  sixteenth  birthday, 
those  who  are  employed  or  who  are  attending  college,  and  those 
who  are  deaf,  blind,  crippled,  or  have  been  properly  exempted 
[from  school,  or  who  are  in  orphanages  or  other  institutions. 

ENUMERATION  PROCEDURE 

North  Carolina  law  (sec.  115-60)  authorizes  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  taking  a  complete  census  of  the  school  population  and 
for  installing  and  keeping  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  each  county  of  the  State  a  continuous  census  of  the  school 
[population.  A  subsequent  act  (sec.  115-352)  provides  that  city 
I  administrative  units  shall  be  dealt  with  by  State  school  authori- 
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ties  in  all  matters  of  school  administration  in  the  same  way  ancn 
manner  as  are  county  administrative  units. 

In  compliance  with  this  authority  the  following  procedure  haa 
been  adopted: 

1.  The  superintendent  as  head  of  the  county  or  city  adminis.J 
trative  unit  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  continuous  census  nil 
compliance  with  the  law. 

a.  He  may  delegate  this  duty  to  the  attendance  worker,  oo| 
otherwise  instruct  teachers  and  principals  as  to  the  pre  ■ 
cedure  for  obtaining  an  accurate  and  complete  census  a  J 
the  beginning  of  each  school  year  and  for  keeping  thiiij 
census  continuous  by  monthly  corrections  during  the  school 
term. 

b.  He  shall  provide  teachers  and  principals  with  formal 
upon  which  all  census  data  shall  be  entered,  and  from  whicc 
basic  data  relative  to  making  various  required  reports  maa| 
be  obtained. 

2.  The  principal,  or  head  teacher,  shall  keep  a  card  file  of  a  j 
children  in  the  district  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction.  A  sun  - 
mary  of  this  file  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent!, 

a.  A  census  card  shall  be  available  prior  to  school  opening 
during  each  year  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of  sis 
and  twenty-one  years.  The  file  shall  include  children  whh 
will  be  eligible  to  enter  first  grade  the  ensuing  school  yean  j 

b.  The  census  card  may  be  provided  by  the  school  boar<n| 
or  it  may  be  the  form  printed  and  purchased  from  thh  I 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  (See  Appendix.) 

c.  The  information  on  the  card  shall  include  the  full  nami-l 
of  the  child,  date  of  birth,  age,  sex,  race,  place  of  resident  :  I 
name  and  address  of  parent  or  guardian,  and  such  other 
information  as  may  be  necessary  and  indicated. 

3.  The  cost,  if  any,  of  taking  the  census  shall  be  a  legitimate 
item  in  the  school  budget  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  classifie : 
as  general  control. 

4.  "If  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  cui  • 
tody  of  a  child,  refuses  to  give  any  properly  authorized  censi  ?| 
taker,  teacher,  school  principal,  or  other  school  official  charge: 
with  the  duty  of  obtaining  the  census  of  the  school  populatic  ;1 


of  any  district,  the  necessary  information  to  enable  such  person 
to  obtain  an  accurate  and  correct  census,  or  shall  knowingly  and 
willfully  make  any  false  statement  to  any  person  duly  authorized 
to  take  the  school  census  of  any  district  relative  to  the  age  or 
the  mental  or  physical  condition  of  any  child,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed 
thirty  days  in  the  discretion  of  the  court."  (sec.  115-60.) 

5.  As  an  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  and  in  order  to  secure  better  school  attendance 
throughout  the  State,  the  attendance  officer  or  other  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  complete  census  file. 

THOSE  ENTITLED  TO  ATTEND  SCHOOL 

1.  Every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  years  (including  those 
j  eligible  to  enter  first  grade  of  the  year  enrolled)  and  twenty-one 

years  who  is  a  resident  of  any  school  district  in  North  Carolina 
I  may  attend  the  public  schools  in  that  district.  "School  children 
|  shall  attend  school  within  the  district  in  which  they  reside  unless 

assigned    elsewhere    by    the    State    Board    of  Education." 

(Sec.  115-352.)  More  specifically  this  includes: 

a.  "All  residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  completed 
the  prescribed  course  for  graduation  in  the  high  school. 

b.  "All  children  whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into 
the  district  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence 
in  the  same. 

c.  "Any  child  or  children  living  with  either  the  father  or 
the  mother  or  guardian  who  has  made  his  or  her  perma- 
nent home  within  the  district. 

d.  "Any  child  received  into  the  home  of  any  person  residing 
in  the  district  as  a  member  of  the  family,  who  receives 
board  and  other  support  free  of  cost."  (Sec.  115-213.) 

e.  "Children  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  where 
classes  have  been  provided  in  accordance  with  Article  313, 
sec.  115-31.11—115-31.19. 

f.  "Children  living  in  and  cared  for  and  supported  by  an 
institution  established  or  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
rearing  and  caring  for  orphan  children  shall  be  considered 
legal  residents  of  the  unit  or  district  in  which  the  institu- 
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tion  is  located,  and  a  part  or  all  of  said  orphan  children 
shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public  school  or  school! 
of  the  unit  or  district."  (Permissive  only.)  (Sec.  115-67.' 
g.  Migratory  children,  or  children  domiciled  temporarily 
in  any  school  district  for  seasonal  employment,  shall  bbi 
subject  to  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

2.  "Every  deaf  and  every  blind  child  of  sound  mind  in  NortHl 
Carolina  who  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  into  a  State  schooG 
for  the  deaf  or  the  blind  shall  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf  oo 
the  blind  for  a  term  of  nine  months  each  year  between  the  agee 
of  six  and  eighteen  years."  (Sec.  115-309.) 

3.  The  mentally  incompetent  shall  be  excluded  from  the  publili 
school. 

"Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  annl 
is  interpreted  to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  dial 
order  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  by  inr 
struction  given  in  school  or  impracticable  for  the  teacher  proper* 
ly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of  the  school."  (Sec.  115-303.) 

ENTRANCE  AGE 

"Children  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  fo ' 
the  school  year  1939-40,  and  each  year  thereafter,  must  be  silt 
years  of  age  on  or  before  October  first  of  the  year  in  which  the;e' 
enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  yearn 
The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  and  erm 
powered,  in  its  discretion,  to  change  the  above  date  of  October 
first."  (Sec.  115-371.)  The  applicable  age  for  any  particular  yea* 
should  be  ascertained  from  the  local  superintendent  of  schools. 

IMMUNIZATIONS 

Smallpox.  "All  children  in  North  Carolina  are  required  to  b ; 
immunized  against  smallpox  before  attending  any  public,  privat( , 
or  parochial  school.  .  .  .  No  principal  or  teacher  shall  permit  an; ' 
child  to  enter  a  public,  private  or  parochial  school  without  "th \ 
required  immunization  certificate,  or  some  other  acceptable  evi  • 
dence  that  the  child  has  been  immunized  against  smallpox.  Thi  i 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  children  of  parents  who  are  mem  ■ 
bers  of  a  religious  organization  whose  teachings  are  contrar;  '! 
to  this  law."  (Sec.  130-183.) 
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Diptheria.  "No  principal  or  teacher  shall  permit  any  child 
to  enter  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  without  this  cer- 
tificate (physician's  certificate  indicating  administration  of  pro- 
phylactic diptheria  agent),  or  some  other  acceptable  evidence 
of  immunization  against  diptheria."  The  law  specifies  that  this 
immunization  shall  be  administered  to  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  months  and  twelve  months,  or  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  months  and  five  years  if  such  immunization  has  not  been 
administered  previously.  (Sec.  130-190)  This  section  does  not 
apply  to  children  whose  parent  or  parents  or  guardian  are  bona 
fide  members  of  a  recognized  religious  organization  whose 
teachings  are  contrary  to  such  practices. 

Whooping  Cough.  "All  children  in  North  Carolina  are  requir- 
ed to  be  immunized  against  whooping  cough  before  reaching  the 
age  of  one  year.  ...  No  principal  or  teacher  shall  permit  any 
child  to  enter  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school  without  the 
certificate"  of  the  physician  showing  that  such  immunization 
jhas  been  administered.  (Sec.  130-190.1.)  This  section  does  not 
I  apply  to  children  whose  parents  are  bona  fide  members  of  a 
I  recognized  religious  organization  whose  teachings  are  contrary 
to  such  practices. 

KINDERGARTENS 

Under  the  law  (Sec.  115-65)  public  kindergartens  may  be 
established  provided  a  special  tax  is  voted  in  a  special  election 
for  that  purpose. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

The  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  apply  to 
"such  private  schools  as  have  tutors  or  teachers  and  curricula 
that  are  approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  public  in- 
I  struction  or  the  State  Board  of  Education."  (Sec.  115-302.) 

i 

TRANSPORTATION 

f  "The  use  of  school  busses  shall  be  limited  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  and  from  school  for  the  regularly  organized 
school  day  and  to  the  transportation  of  accredited  teachers  in 
the  public  school  system  on  active  duty  while  going  to  and  from 

J  !  school  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  for  the  regularly  organ- 
ized school  day.  .  .  . 
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"The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered 
under  rules  and  regulations  (to  be  adopted)  by  said  Board  of» 
Education,  to  permit  the  use  and  operation  of  school  busses  for 
the  transportation  of  school  children  on  necessary  field  trips 
while  pursuing  the  courses  of  vocational  agriculture,  home  eco-i- 
nomics,  trade  and  industrial  vocational  subjects,  to  and  from  ! 
demonstration  projects  carried  on  in  connection  therewith;  pro->- 
vided  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  total  round  trip 
mileage  for  any  one  trip  exceed  twenty-five  miles  nor  on  any: 
such  trip  shall  a  State  owned  bus  be  taken  out  of  the  State  of)! 
North  Carolina.  .  .  . 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorized  and  empowered,d 
under  rules  and  regulations  (to  be  adopted)  by  said  Board,  tot< 
permit  the  use  and  operation  of  school  busses  for  transportation' 
of  school  children  and  school  employees  within  the  boundaries 
of  any  county  or  health  district  to  attend  State  planned  group  j 
educational  or  health  activities,  specifically  excluding  athletic 
or  recreational  activities,  which  educational  or  health  activities 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  directly 
•  connected  with  the  public  school  program  as  administered  with 
the  counties  of  the  State,  and  which  are  conducted  under  the: 
auspices  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  . .", 
(Sec.  115-374.) 

"The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  empowered,  in  ordeie 
to  properly  organize  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  operate 
the  school  busses  one  day  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  regulaia 
school  term  for  the  purpose  of  registration  of  students,  organ- 
izing classes,  distributing  textbooks,  and  such  other  purposes 
as  will  promote  the  efficient  organization  and  operation  of  th< 
public  schools  of  the  State."  (Sec.  115-375.) 

Kit 

"School  children  shall  not  be  transported  except  to  the  schoo 
to  which  said  child  is  assigned  by  the  county  board  of  educatior  j 
or  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  the  provisions  of  G.  Si  ^ 
115-352."  (Sec.  115-376.) 

"Unless  road  or  other  conditions  make  it  inadvisable,  schoo  ^ 
busses  shall  be  routed  on  State  maintained  highways  so  as  t< 
get  within  one  mile  of  all  children  who  live  a  greater  distant  j 
than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  school  to  which  they  ar<  & 
assigned."  (Sec.  115-376).  Exceptions  to  this  law  are  permittee  I 
in  order  to  prevent  extreme  hardship  or  danger  to  pupils  wb1  I 
live  more  than  one  and  one-half  miles  from  school. 
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RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


A  system  of  records  and  reports  is  essential  to  proper  child 
accounting  and  pupil  personnel  work.  In  North  Carolina  a  num- 
ber of  such  record  and  report  forms  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose : 

1.  The  Census  Card.  (Discussed  on  pp.  5-7.) 

2.  The  Register.  There  are  two  State  types — Elementary  and 
(Sigh  School.  They  are  alike  in  many  respects.  Instructions  for 
Keeping  the  register  are  printed  on  the  inside  cover  pages  of 
hach  type.  Unless  these  instructions  are  carefully  followed  by 
I  the  teacher,  the  data  as  to  school  attendance  will  not  be  true.  It 
|s  essential,  therefore,  that  every  teacher  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  order  that  such  records  will  be  uniform  for  the  State 
3as  a  whole. 

3.  Teachers'  Monthly  Grade  Report.  Sheets  (blue)  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  have  been  printed  as  a  part  of  the  register. 
(These  reports  should  be  completed  and  filed  with  the  principal 
at  the  end  of  each  school  month. 

:  4.  Principals'  Monthly  Report.  Each  school  principal  shall 
file  with  the  superintendent  a  report  showing  various  facts  as 
to  school  attendance  as  required.  The  Teachers'  Monthly  Grade 
Reports  and  Census  Reports  are  used  as  a  basis  for  compiling 
this  principals'  report.  The  State  form  is  furnished  free  to  super- 
intendents for  distribution  to  principals. 

I  5.  Teachers'  Yearly  Grade  Report.  This  form  is  also  included 
as  a  part  of  the  register  and  instructions  for  making  it  are  con- 
tained therein.  It  should  be  filed  promptly  at  the  close  of  the  year 
,with  the  principal. 

\\  7.  Principals'  Final  Report.  Information  for  making  this  re- 
port is  compiled  from  the  Teachers'  Yearly  Grade  Reports  and 
from  other  sources  available  to  the  principals.  It  should  be  filed 
promptly  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  with  the  superintendent 
2f  schools. 

8.  Statistical  Report.  This  Report,  made  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  (county  and  city),  is  a  tabulation  of  the  data 
contained  on  the  Principals'  Final  Reports  and  of  other  informa- 
tion which  is  available  from  other  records  in  the  superintend- 
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cuts'  office.  A  summary  of  the  tabulated  data  by  schools  consti- 
tutes the  official  record  of  the  administrative  unit  for  the  school 
year.  A  copy  of  this  Report  is  filed  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

9.  North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record,  Grades  1-12.  This  forn 
has  been  devised  for  keeping  certain  data  concerning  each  chile 
from  his  school  entrance,  grade  by  grade,  until  his  withdrawal  01 
graduation  from  high  school.  It  is  a  folder  type  form.  Direction* 
for  its  use  are  contained  in  a  separate  publication,  A  Manual  ojo 
Directions  for  Using  the  North  Carolina  Cumulative  Record' 
The  forms  are  printed  and  sold  to  the  local  units  by  the  Statit 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  duplicate  copy  of  the  Cumulative  Record  should  be  sent  tit 
the  principal  of  the  school  to  which  a  pupil  has  transferred 
When  a  pupil  drops  out  or  graduates  from  school,  the  Recoru 
should  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  transferred  to  an  inactive  file. 
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i  II.   COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


HISTORICAL 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  history  of  public  education  in  the 
State,  the  establishment  and  support  of  the  free  public  school 
system  was  the  main  concern  of  those  in  authority.  The  big 
problem  was  taking  care  of  those  who  wanted  an  education  in 
terms  of  school  buildings  and  teachers.  The  question  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance  did  not  arise  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Upon  taking  office  in  1902,  State  Superintendent 
J.  Y.  Joyner  called  attention  to  poor  school  attendance ;  but  he 
1  at  that  time  advocated  better  attendance  by  attraction  and  per- 
suasion only,  except  in  some  mill  and  factory  districts  where 
I  because  of  the  extremely  poor  situations  he  advocated  "legisla- 
|  tion  looking  to  compelling  these  children  to  attend  the  schools 
]  while  in  session."  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  law  being  en- 
|  acted  as  a  result  of  Joyner's  recommendation,  except  what  he 
called  a  "mild  compulsory  attendance  law"  which  was  passed 
]  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1903  for  Macon  County. 
;!     Thinking  that  other  counties  would  follow  the  lead  of  Macon 
by  having  special  laws  passed  governing  compulsory  attendance, 
i|  Joyner  did  not  advocate  a  State-wide  law  until  1907,  when  he 
|  proposed  "reasonable,  conservative  compulsory  laws."  A  law  ap- 
\  plying  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  was 
enacted  as  a  result  of  this  recommendation,  but  its  enforcement 
|j  was  made  optional  with  the  local  community  or  county. 

It  was  not  until  1913  that  the  first  State-wide  compulsory  at- 
|  tendance  law  was  enacted.  This  law  applied  to  all  children 
between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  during  the  period  school 
was  in  session.  In  1917  the  upper  age  limit  was  raised  to  four- 
teen years.  In  1921  the  minimum  age  was  lowered  to  the  present 
j  seven  years.  And  the  General  Assembly  of  1945  raised  the  upper 
!  limit  to  fifteen  years  for  the  school  term  1944-45  and  to  sixteen 
j  years  thereafter.  With  certain  exceptions  the  law  now  provides 
')  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school  of  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  for  the  duration  of  the  school 
term  for  the  year,  which  is  generally  nine  months. 

Under  the  present  law  (Sections  115-302  to  115-312),  the 
j  State  Board  of  Education  is  clothed  with  the  authority  "to  for- 
mulate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  enforcement"  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 
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Rules  and  Regulations 


(Adopted  originally  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Feb--- 
ruary  24,  1944.  Revised  and  readopted  March  4,  1954.) 

COMPULSORY  AGE  AND  ATTENDANCE 

All  children  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,"  that  is, 
from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  birthday  during  the  school  i 
year  1944-45  and  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen"  there-  *. 
after,  are  required  to  attend  the  public  school  continuously,  , 
except  as  hereinafter  provided.  If  the  public  school  in  the  district^ 
in  which  the  child  resides  runs  six  months,  or  even  as  much  asii 
nine  months,  the  child  must  attend  so  long  as  the  public  school 
is  in  session.  A  public  school  is  construed  to  mean  the  school  inr 
the  district  supported  by  State  and  county  funds. 

Except  where  a  special  attendance  officer  is  employed  under 
the  provisions  of  section  115-304,  the  county  superintendent 
of  public  welfare  is  the  chief  school  attendance  officer  provided 
for  by  law  and  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and 
prosecuting  all  violations  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The 
reports  of  the  teachers  give  him  the  necessary  information  upon 
which  to  proceed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  TUTORS 

If  a  child  is  attending  a  private  school,  he  must  attend  for  a 
term  equal  to  that  of  the  public  school  provided  in  the  district  in 
which  the  child  resides.  [The  original  regulation  with  reference* 
to  private  schools  is  now  incorporated  in  section  115-302  of  the 
general  compulsory  attendance  law.}  (1925,  c.  226,  s.  1.) 

WHEN  ABSENCES  MAY  BE  EXCUSED 

Section  115-302  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides' 
that  "the  superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher  who  is  in  charge 
of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  a  child  for  tem- 
porary absence  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance  of  residence 
from  the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  causes  which  do  not  con- 
stitute truancy  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of  Education."  Th* 
superintendent,  principal,  or  teacher,  whenever  said  teacher  is 
in  charge  of  the  school,  may  excuse  children  for  non-attendance 
under  the  following  conditions: 
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1.  Illness  of  the  child  that  incapacitates  the  child  from  at- 
tending school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  excuse  for  non-at- 
Btendance.  The  principal  or  teacher,  however,  shall  require  a 
[physician's  certificate  if  a  child  is  continually  absent  for  illness, 
Sunless  the  teacher  is  satisfied  that  the  child  is  really  unable  to 
pttend  school.  But  wherever  it  is  inconvenient  to  secure  a  phy- 
sician's certificate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  investi- 
gate continued  absence  for  illness,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not 
[j satisfied  that  the  reputed  illness  is  sufficient  cause  for  absence, 
?she  shall  report  the  case  to  the  county  health  officer  for  final 

decision. 

2.  Illness  in  the  home  is  a  legitimate  excuse  for  non-attend- 
lance  wherever  it  is  apparent  that  the  child's  services  are  needed 
an  the  home  or  wherever  there  may  be  danger  of  spreading  a 

contagious  disease. 

I  3.  Death  in  the  immediate  family  is  likewise  a  legitimate 
jexcuse  for  non-attendance. 

I  4.  Quarantine  is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  excuse,  and  quaran- 
tine shall  be  understood  to  mean  isolation  by  order  of  the  local 
(health  officer  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

I  5.  Physical  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance. 
This  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean  physical  defects  which  make  it 
difficult  for  the  child  to  attend  school,  or  which  render  the  in- 
struction of  the  child  impracticable  in  any  other  than  special 
class  or  a  special  school.  Wherever  possible,  special  classes  should 
be  provided  for  such  pupils,  who  would  be  encouraged  though 
not  required  to  attend. 

1  6.  Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance 
as  defined  in  G.S.  115-303. 

7.  Severe  weather  that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  health  or 
safety  of  the  children  in  transit  to  and  from  school  shall  con- 
stitute a  legitimate  excuse  for  non-attendance. 

8.  Distance  from  the  school  shall  constitute  a  legitimate  ex- 
cuse for  non-attendance  if  a  child  resides  two  and  one-half  miles 
or  more  by  the  nearest  route  of  travel  from  the  schoolhouse  or 
an  established  bus  route. 

Note:  The  present  law  on  State  transportation  of  pupils 
provides  that  the  bus  route  shall  come  within  one  mile  of  the 
child  unless  road  or  other  conditions  make  it  inadvisable. 
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9.  The  completion  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  public  school 
attendance  area  in  which  the  child  resides  shall  excuse  the  chil  I 
from  attending  school,  although  said  child  may  not  have  reache  I 
his  sixteenth  birthday. 

10.  Demands  of  the  farm  or  home.  Section  115-303  of  thhj 
compulsory  school  act  provides  that  "immediate  demands  of  thhj 
farm  or  home"  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  seal 
tions  of  the  State  shall  constitute  a  legal  excuse  for  temporal  J 
non-attendance,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  authorize  1 
to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem  necessarrl 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Since  the  conditions  in  differenti 
parts  of  the  State  are  so  unlike,  the  State  Board  of  Educatiool 
authorizes  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  governing  aiuj 
thorities  of  city  administrative  units  to  excuse  temporary  nor  I 
attendance  in  any  particular  county  where  the  agricultural 
conditions  are  such  as  to  show  a  reasonable  need  for  the  service  | 
of  the  children,  under  the  following  conditions : 

a.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  farm  of  thh; 
parent  are  serious  enough  to  require  the  immediate  serw 
ices  of  the  child,  and 

b.  Where  it  is  apparent,  that  sufficient  assistance  to  med 
these  demands  is  not  at  hand  and  cannot  be  secured. 

c.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  the  demands  of  the  home,  duii 
to  sickness  or  other  causes,  are  such  as  to  call  for  the  in- 
mediate  assistance  of  any  child,  and 

d.  Where  it  is  apparent  that  immediate  assistance  is  na 
available  in  the  home  and  cannot  be  secured. 

There  is  no  desire  to  work  any  hardship  on  any  community 
The  object  is  to  secure  attendance  first,  and  not  to  make  the  la1  ii 
so  stringent  as  to  work  a  hardship.  It  is  well  known  that  in  th  i 
trucking  season  of  the  year  the  assistance  of  the  older  childre  j 
in  many  cases  is  necessary.  Moreover,  at  certain  times  during  th  i 
cotton-picking  season  the  assistance  of  the  children  is  necessary  j 
In  other  sections  of  the  State  agricultural  demands  may  be  sue  1 
as  to  make  the  assistance  of  the  older  children  necessary.  But  i  1 1 
hardly  can  be  said  that  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age  ca 
be  of  much  assistance,  either  in  the  cases  of  farm  or  domesti 
needs. 
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In  such  seasons  of  the  year  it  might  be  wise  to  open  school 
earlier  and  close  about  12  or  1  o'clock,  thus  permitting  the  pupils 
to  attend  school  the  first  half  of  the  day  and  to  aid  their  parents 
the  second  half.  This  has  been  tried  with  success  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  only  a  very  few  students  are  actually  required  in  the 
home  or  in  the  fields  during  the  school  season. 

Absences  under  this  rule  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
school  year.  This  would  be  18  days  in  accordance  with  the  present 
nine  months  school  term  (180  days). 

For  procedure  for  regulating  absences  under  this  rule,  see 
2,  a,  under  "Rules  of  Procedure"  below. 

UNLAWFUL  ABSENCES 

Truancy. 

Truancy  is  here  defined  to  mean  absence  from  school  on  the 
part  of  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of  the  parent.  The 
school  should  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the  parent 
to  prevent  or  correct  truancy,  and  the  necessity  for  assuming 
Ithis  responsibility  should  be  impressed  upon  the  parent.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  correct  truancy  in  its  early  stages, 
because  if  not  corrected  there,  it  usually  leads  to  serious  forms 
of  delinquency. 

Any  child  who  willfuly  absents  himself  from  school  for  at 
least  one  day,  is  guilty  of  truancy,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  teacher  to  explain  this  law  to  the  pupil  and  parent.  If  the 
child  persists  in  willfully  absenting  himself  from  school,  the 
teacher  shall  report  the  same  to  the  principal  and  he  to  the  at- 
tendance officer. 

Other  Unlawful  Absences. 

Section  115-305  of  the  compulsory  attendance  act  provides 
that  any  parent  or  guardian  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  that  is,  if  any  parent  is  the 
J,  pause  of  the  child's  non-attendance  by  keeping  said  child  at 
Jhome  or  permitting  the  child  to  be  employed  in  any  way  contrary 
to  the  Child  Welfare  Law  (Chapter  110  of  the  Code),  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  the  penalty  is  prescribed  in  section 
115-305. 

All  absences  due  either  to  truancy  or  indifference  of  the  parents 
shall  be  considered  unlawful  absences.  Such  absences  shall  be 
construed  as  violations  of  section  115-305  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law. 
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Parents  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  health  regulations  of 
a  community,  such  as  compulsory  vaccination,  thereby  causing 
their  children  to  be  excluded  from  the  school,  are  responsible 
for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children  and  come  within  the 
provisions  of  section  115-305  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 

SUSPENSION  FROM  SCHOOL 

Whenever  the  conduct  of  any  pupil  in  school  is  such  as  in  thch 
opinion  of  the  teacher  should  merit  suspension,  the  teacher  shal 
report  the  child,  together  with  the  causes  for  suspension  to  thch 
principal;  and  if  upon  investigation  the  principal  deems  suspend 
sion  advisable,  he  shall  make  the  order  of  suspension  and  repon* 
the  child  and  the  cause  of  suspension  to  the  attendance  officer 
who  may  carry  the  child  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  courij 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  teacher  and  parent  should  cooperate  to  save  the  child  ti 
the  school,  and  the  teacher  should  use  great  caution  in  handlinji' 
such  cases,  for  suspension  should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  f, 
teacher.  No  child  should  be  suspended  unless  it  is  evident  thait 
the  welfare  of  the  school  is  endangered  by  his  presence.  More- 
over, teachers  should  not  hesitate  to  reinstate  a  pupil  if  it  i: 
at  all  evident  that  the  child  may  be  reclaimed,  and  a  reinstate 
ment  should  be  allowed  by  the  juvenile  court  as  a  part  of  th? 
conditions  of  probation  for  the  child. 

RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  AS  TO 
ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  LAW 

The  Teacher. 

The  teacher  is  the  key  person  in  the  enforcement  of  the  com 
pulsory  attendance  law.  It  is  her  duty: 

1.  To  inform  pupils  and  parents  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  regular  schoool  attendance. 

•  By  classroom  activities 

•  By  assembly  programs 

•  At  P.  T.  A.  and  teachers  meetings 

•  By  visits  and  talks  with  individual  parents  or  guardiai  f 

•  By  written  material  (printed  or  mimeographed),  and 

•  By  building  up  public  sentiment  in  the  community  f< : 

regular  school  attendance. 
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To  ascertain  the  cause  of  non-attendance  and  thus  deter- 
mine when  an  absence  is  excused  or  unexcused  in  the  legal 
sense.  (See  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  (pp.  14  and  17)  and  section  115-144  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  1943.) 

a.  Written  Excuses.  Although  the  law  does  not  specify 
in  what  manner  the  teacher  shall  obtain  the  information 
as  to  the  cause  of  an  absence,  the  system  of  requiring 
written  excuses  has  been  very  successful  and  is  recom- 
mended as  the  general  practice  to  be  followed.  However, 
where  the  teacher  obtains  knowledge  otherwise  that  the 
cause  of  an  absence  is  lawful  under  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  a 
written  excuse  is  not  provided,  such  absences  should  not 
be  reported  as  "unlawful."  In  case  written  excuses  are 
required  the  teacher  should  advise  children  and  parents 
of  the  necessity  of  prompt  excuses.  (May  be  included  in 
1  above.)  Each  child  should  be  instructed  to  bring 
from  the  parent  the  written  excuse  giving  the  cause  of 
absence  on  the  first  day  upon  returning  to  school  after 
having  been  absent. 

In  the  case  of  Rule  10,  applying  to  absences  due  to 
demands  of  the  farm  or  home,  the  following  procedure 
should  be  followed: 

(1)  Parent  should  make  request  for  pupil's  absence  to 
the  teacher,  stating  the  approximate  number  of 
days  of  intended  absences  and  purposes  for  absence. 
This  should  be  made  several  days  prior  to  the  in- 
tended period  of  absence. 

(2)  The  teacher  should  refer  this  request  to  the  princi- 
pal who  in  turn  requests  the  attendance  officer  (or 
superintendent  of  public  welfare)  to  investigate  the 
demands  of  farm  of  the  parent  concerned. 

(3)  After  investigation  the  attendance  officer  reports 
to  the  principal  as  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 

(4)  On  the  basis  of  this  report  and  such  other  facts  as 
he  may  have,  the  principal  approves  or  disapproves 
the  request  for  the  pupil's  absence,  and  notifies  the 
parent  and  teacher. 
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b.  Notice  of  absence.    In  case  no  written  excuse  has  been 
provided  or  the  teacher  has  not  obtained  the  cause  of  ! 
any  child's  absence  from  any  other  source,  a  written  in- 
quiry or  "Notice  of  Absence"  shall  be  sent  to  the  parent  I 
or  guardian  of  that  child  requesting  that  an  excuse  bee 
given  or  that  such  child  will  be  reported  to  the  Attend- 
ance Officer  for  violation  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Law.   Note:  A  printed  form,  Notice  of  Absence,  Form  ! 
C3,  may  be  secured  from  the  principal  of  the  school  fori 
use  in  this  connection.  (See  below.) 

c.  Report  to  principal.  In  case  no  reply  is  received  fromi 
this  Notice  within  a  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  5* 
days,  and  the  child  has  not  returned  to  school,  the  teach-; 
er  shall  report  that  child  to  the  principal.  (Report  off 
Unlawful  Absence  form  shall  be  used.) 

The  Principal. 

The  principal,  as  head  of  the  school,  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  relation  thereto  in  the  following  particulars : 

1.  He  shall,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  his  activities,  utilize  then 
means  outlined  under  1  above  to  inform  pupils,  parents 
and  teachers  as  to  their  respective  duties  in  respect  td< 
school  attendance.  He  shall  also  perform  the  duties  a 
specified  in  2,a  above. 

2.  He  shall  keep  a  supply  of  each  of  the  prescribed  forms  or 
hand  for  the  use  of  himself  and  the  teachers  working  undei 
his  supervision.  These  he  will  secure  from  the  superintend- 
ent or  mimeograph  them  in  accordance  with  forms  suggest- 
ed and  approved  by  the  superintendent. 

3.  He  shall  report  on  the  forms  prescribed  cases  of  unlawful 
absence  to  the  attendance  officer. 

a.  Report  of  Unlawful  Absences.  When  the  principal  re 
ceives  a  report  from  the  teacher  that  a  child  is  or  was  un 
lawfully  absent  from  school,  he  shall  report  that  child'; 
absence  to  the  attendance  officer  on  the  form  providec 
for  that  purpose  (Form  C5)  and  giving  the  informatioi 
in  detail  concerning  each  person  so  reported  as  indicate< 
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on  the  form.  He  shall  prepare  such  reports  on  unlawful 
absence  in  duplicate,  sending  both  copies  to  the  attend- 
ance officer.  Whenever  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
principal  confer  in  person  with  the  attendance  officer 
concerning  each  particular  case  and  giving  additional 
facts  surrounding  each  violation  of  the  law  which  are 
not  indicated  on  the  form.  (See  "Attendance  Officer" 
below.) 

b.  Court  Cases.  In  case  a  child  or  parent  is  reported  to  the 
court  for  failure  of  the  child  to  attend  school,  the  prin- 
cipal may  be  called  as  a  witness  in  the  case ;  and  it  will 
be  his  duty  to  appear  when  so  called  at  the  time  and 
place  specified,  and  have  with  him  the  teacher's  report 
of  unlawful  absence  (Form  C5)  as  well  as  the  teacher 
in  person,  if  available. 

4.  He  shall  report  to  the  welfare  superintendent  the  "School 
Record,"  Form  D.  L.  4,  of  any  child  who  expects  to  enter 
employment  following  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

The  Superintendent. 

The  superintendent  as  head  of  the  county  or  city  administra- 
tive unit  should  assume,  as  a  part  of  his  duties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  the  responsibility  for  creating  and 
encouraging  a  community  public  sentiment  favorable  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law. 

1.  He  should  through  teachers  meetings,  P.  T.  A.  meetings, 
the  newspapers,  mimeograph  statements  and  other  media 
keep  the  public  informed  about  the  value,  importance  and 
necessity  of  regular  school  attendance,  and  he  should  advise 
his  principals  and  teachers  as  to  their  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities in  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  in  build- 
ing up  public  sentiment  for  regular  school  attendance. 

2.  It  shall  be  his  special  duty  to  arrange  with  the  attendance 
officer  of  his  unit  for  meetings  with  teachers  and  principals 
for  discussions  concerning  school  attendance  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  to  the  end 
that  the  law  may  operate  as  frictionless  and  as  smoothly 
as  possible. 
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3.  He  shall  endeavor  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
all  concerned — pupils,  parents,  teachers,  principals,  attend-i 
ance  officers,  and  court  officials — in  the  administration  oft 
the  law. 

4.  He  shall  also  provide  such  forms  and  materials  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  administration  of  the  law  and  the  Rules  andl 
Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  distribute 
this  material  to  the  school  principals. 

Note:  Some  of  these  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the* 
State- Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  superin-i 
tendent  is  free,  however,  to  devise  any  form  that  may  fitil 
the  needs  of  his  unit  better  or  furnish  statements  concern-i- 
ing  the  question  of  school  attendance  to  his  principals  and< 
teachers.  This  may  be  necessary  in  case  a  special  attend-i 
ance  officer  is  employed.  A  letter  or  statement  to  principals!; 
and  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  which  atten-i 
tion  is  called  to  the  law  and  with  the  suggestion  that  ai 
statement  be  prepared  and  distributed  to  the  children  for 
the  parents,  is  especially  desirable. 

The  Attendance  Officer. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  attendance  officer  under  the  law  "tcti 
investigate  and  prosecute  all  violators"  of  the  compulsory  attend! 
ance  law. 

1.  Investigation.  Upon  receiving  from  the  principal  a  reporr 
of  unlawful  absence  or  the  request  for  absence  under  rulel* 
10  covering  any  child,  the  attendance  officer  (or  superinn 
tendent  of  public  welfare  in  case  no  special  attendance  of  f 
ficer  is  employed)  shall  investigate  the  conditions  surround  I 
ing  the  causes  of  absence  or  proposed  absences  of  each  case* 
In  so  far  as  practicable,  the  investigation  should  be  don< 
by  personal  visit. 

a.  Poverty.  Poverty  shall  not  be  a  lawful  excuse  for  ab 
sence  from  school.  In  case  the  unlawful  absence  is  du< 
to  poverty,  the  attendance  officer  should  report  the  cas. 
to  the  welfare  superintendent.  In  case  no  special  attend 
ance  officer  is  employed  the  welfare  superintendent  wil 
provide  the  necessary  clothing  to  the  extent  of  fund; 
available  in  accordance  with  the  welfare  law. 
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b.  Truancy  and  parental  indifference.  In  case  a  personal 
visit  is  not  feasible,  a  personal  letter  should  be  sent  to 
the  parent  in  which  attention  is  called  (1)  to  the  child's 
being  reported  for  unlawful  absence  and  (2)  to  the 
failure  of  the  parent  to  render  a  valid  excuse  to  the 
teacher  for  his  non-attendance,  with  (3)  the  warning 
that  unless  the  child  returns  to  school  immediately,  or 
a  satisfactory  excuse  is  rendered  to  the  principal  and 
attendance  officer  as  to  why  the  child  is  or  was  not  in 
school,  that  under  the  compulsory  school  law  the  parent 
will  be  prosecuted,  or  in  the  case  of  truancy,  that  the 
child  will  be  carried  before  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court. 

2.  Prosecution.  In  case  of  a  personal  visit  no  satisfactory 
excuse  is  furnished  by  the  parent,  or  if  the  parent  shall 
fail  within  a  reasonable  time  (to  be  stipulated  in  the  letter 
of  notification)  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  excuse  as  to  the 
child's  absence,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  cause  a 
warrant  to  be  issued  against  the  parent  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law.  If  from  the  in- 
vestigation "truancy"  has  been  determined  as  the  cause  of 
a  child's  absence,  then  the  attendance  officer  shall  cause  a 
summons  to  be  issued  requiring  the  parent  to  bring  the 
child  before  the  Juvenile  Court  Judge  upon  a  day  certain 
for  a  hearing.  If  the  child  is  not  brought  into  Juvenile 
Court  in  answer  to  the  summons,  then  a  warrant  shall  be 
issued  and  served  by  an  officer  of  the  law.  The  testimony  of 
the  attendance  officer  shall  be  admitted  as  evidence  in  each 
case. 

3.  Report  to  Principal.  The  attendance  officer  shall  report 
to  the  principal  the  results  of  the  investigation,  or  prosecu- 
tion, in  case  there  is  any,  of  each  case  reported.  The  dupli- 
cate copy  of  the  report  of  the  unlawful  absence  to  the  at- 
tendance officer  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  original 
copy  properly  filled  out  shall  be  retained  in  the  files  of  the 
attendance  officer  as  his  official  record  on  the  case. 
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III.   CHILD  LABOR  PROVISIONS 


(Reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  158,  State  Child-Labor  Standards,* 
Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

AGE  AND  HOUR  REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum  age. 

16  in  any  factory  at  any  time  or  in  any  gainful  occupation! 
during  school  hours. 

14  in  nonfactory  employment  outside  school  hours. 

Exempted  from  all  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law:  Farm  world 
and  domestic  work  performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  on 
minor's  parent  or  guardian. 

(See  also  Street  trades  and  Hazardous  occupations  prohibited.). 
Certificates. 

Employment  certificates :  Required  for  employment  of  minorit 
under  18  in  any  gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  domes- 
tic work  performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  of  minor', 
parent  or  guardian.  Physician's  certificate  of  physical  fitness  re> 
quired.  No  educational  requirement,  but  school  record  required 
Issuing  officer  may  refuse  to  issue  certificate  if  best  interest  o 
minor  will  be  served  by  such  refusal.  Promise  of  employment; 
required. 

Age  certificates  for  minors  18  and  over:  Issued  on  request  foe 
minors  between  18  and  21. 

Employment  and  age  certificates  issued  by:  County  or  cit; 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  under  conditions  prescribed  b;; 
State  Department  of  Labor. 

Hours. 

8-  hour  day,  40-hour  week,  6-day  week,  for  children  under  1» 
in  any  gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  domestic  worr: 
performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  of  minor's  parent 
or  guardian. 

Combined  hours  of  work  and  hours  in  school  for  children  unde ' 
16  employed  outside  school  hours  shall  not  exceed  8  a  day. 

9-  hour  day,  48-hour  week,  6-day  week,  for  minors  betwee  i 
16  and  18  in  any  gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  dc  ■ 
mestic  work  performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  c: 
minor's  parent  or  guardian. 
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Telegraph  messenger  boys  are  excepted  from  the  6-day  week 
in  towns  where  a  full-time  service  is  not  maintained  on  Sunday, 
and  may  work  7  days  a  week  but  not  more  than  2  hours  on 
Sunday. 

Night  work. 

Prohibited  from  6  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  for  minors  under  16  in  any 
gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  domestic  work  per- 
formed under  the  direction  or  authority  of  minor's  parent  or 
I  guardian. 

Prohibited  for  boys  between  16  and  18  from  12  midnight  to 
6  a.m.  in  any  gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  domestic 
work  performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  of  minor's  par- 
ent or  guardian,  and  except  work  until  1  a.m.  as  messengers. 
(Employment  of  girls  under  18  as  messengers  entirely  prohibi- 
ted.) 

Prohibited  for  girls  between  16  and  18  from  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 
j  in  any  gainful  occupation,  except  farm  work  and  domestic  work 

performed  under  the  direction  or  authority  of  minor's  parent  or 
j  guardian,  and  except  that  girls  17  years  of  age  may  be  employed 

until  10 :30  p.m.  as  ticket  takers,  concession  attendants,  and 
j  cashiers  in  motion  picture  theaters  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
:  tions  as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  may  prescribe. 

STREET  TRADES 

I  Minimum  age:  Girls  18,  boys  14,  in  distributing,  selling,  ex- 
posing or  offering  for  sale  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals, 
candies,  drinks,  peanuts,  or  other  merchandise,  in  any  street  or 
public  place,  or  working  as  bootblack,  in  any  street  or  public 
place,  except  boys  12  or  over  employed  outside  school  hours  on 
certificate  from  Department  of  Labor  in  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  where  not  more  than 

j  75  customers  are  served  in  1  day. 

Hours:    10-hour  week,  for  boys  between  12  and  14  attending 

i  school  and  working  outside  school  hours  in  sale  or  distribution  of 

!  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  to  not  more  than  75  custo- 
mers in  any  1  day. 

8-hour  day  (including  time  spent  in  school),  40-hour  week, 
6-day  week,  for  boys  between  14  and  16  in  any  of  the  street  trades 

i  for  which  the  minimum  age  is  14,  except  that  boys  distributing 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicals  on  fixed  routes  may  work 
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7  days  a  week  (between  5  a.m.  and  8  p.m.)  for  not  more  thai 
4  hours  a  day,  or  24  hours  a  week. 

Night  work:    Prohibited  from  7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  for  boys  be* 
tween  12  and  14  attending  school  and  working  outside  schoo 
hours  in  sale  or  distribution  of  newspapers,  magazines,  or  pe 
riodicals  to  not  more  than  75  customers  in  any  1  day. 

Prohibited  from  7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  for  boys  between  14  and  llli 
and  from  12  midnight  to  6  a.m.  for  boys  between  16  and  18  iiii 
any  of  the  street  trades  for  which  the  minimum  age  is  14,  em 
cept  that  boys  distributing  newspapers,  magazines,  or  periodicalil 

7  days  a  week  on  fixed  routes  are  prohibited  from  work  fropr. 

8  p.m.  to  5  a.m. 

Employment  certificates:  Required  for  all  boys  under  1$U 
Where  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  does  not  exiss 
between  the  minor  and  the  supplier  of  the  merchandise  tha: 
the  minor  sells,  parents  or  guardians  are  required  to  obtain  a* 
employment  certificate. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Meal  period. 

i/2  hour  required  for  children  under  16. 

y%  hour  required  for  any  retail  or  wholesale  mercantile  estalj 
lishment  or  other  business  where  any  females  are  employed  ii 
the  capacity  of  clerks  or  salesladies,  or  waitresses  or  other  em- 
ployees of  public  eating  places,  except  bookkeepers,  cashiers,  al 
office  assistants,  and  except  establishments  employing  less  tha: 
three  persons. 

Hazardous  occupations  prohibited. 

Under  16  in  a  comprehensive  list  of  specified  hazardous  oc- 
cupations. (See  also  Minimum  age.) 

Under  18  in  a  limited  list  of  hazardous  occupations. 

Under  18  in  any  place  of  employment  or  occupation  declare 
hazardous  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Agency  authorized  to  enforce  child-labor  law. 

Department  of  Labor,  Raleigh. 

Status  of  illegally  employed  minors  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act. 

Illegally  employed  minors  are  covered  by  the  compensatk  i 
act  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  if  legally  employed. 
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IV.    CHILD  ADJUSTMENT  SERVICES 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  WORKERS 

The  employment  of  school  attendance  workers  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  is  the  most 
logical  and  most  efficient  means  of  improving  school  attendance 
in  the  State.  Some  school  units,  in  accordance  with  permissive 
legislation,  employ  such  workers.  In  those  units  which  do  not 
employ  attendance  workers,  the  county  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  in  accordance  with  the  law  is  "charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigating  and  prosecuting  all  violators  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  law."  This  particular  duty  is  only  part  of  the  work 
of  an  attendance  worker,  and  consequently  many  pupil-person- 
nel services  are  not  provided  to  the  schools. 

Attendance  Work. 

There  are  in  general  two  aspects  of  attendance  work: 

1.  Preventive  measures.  In  the  main  the  work  in  this  area 
belongs  to  the  superintendent,  supervisor,  principal  and 
teacher.  However,  there  are  individual  instances  where 
the  cooperation  of  the  visiting  teacher,  or  attendance  work- 
er, is  required  in  order  to  make  such  measures  effective. 

2.  Corrective  measures.  Such  measures  as  are  necessary 
should  be  taken  to  remedy  conditions  which  are  deterrent 
to  the  child's  normal  development  and  to  his  regular  at- 
tendance at  school.  These  are  largely  the  duties  of  the  at- 
tendance worker. 

In  the  case  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  corrective  meas- 
ures will  include  investigating  and  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
law.  (See  Rules  of  Procedure,  Attendance  Officer,  p.  22) 

Qualifications. 

The  attendance  worker  should  be  a  mature  person,  one  who  has 
good  judgment  and  the  ability  to  analyze  a  situation  carefully 
before  he  acts  or  suggests  action. 

He  should  be  a  college  graduate,  with  some  training  in  pupil- 
personnel  services  and  related  areas. 

He  should  have  had  some  experience  in  school  work.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  and  what  it  is  trying  to  do —  its  place  in  the 
community — is  desirable. 
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He  should  have  an  understanding  of  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
parents. 

He  should  approach  each  problem  with  sympathy  and  with  ann 
attitude  of  helpfulness. 

He  should  be  firm,  where  the  situation  demands  it,  and  applyv 
the  remedy  best  suited  to  each  particular  case  in  accordance 
with  human  understanding  as  well  as  the  law. 

He  should  dispatch  his  duties  with  promptness. 

Above  all,  he  should  remember  that  enforcement  of  the  law  is.< 
a  small  part  of  his  duty  with  respect  to  school  attendance. 

Suggested  Duties. 

Some  of  the  duties  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  attendance* 
worker  are  as  follows: 

1.  Visit  schools  and  homes. 

2.  Assist  teachers  in  keeping  up-to-date  census. 

3.  Make  investigations  as  to  physical  and  mental  disabilities': 
of  children. 

4.  Assist  in  securing  regular  attendance  of  those  of  noncom-n 
pulsory  attendance  ages. 

5.  Investigate  maladjustments. 

6.  Investigate  absences  of  those  coming  within  compulsory: 
attendance  ages  and  make  reports  to  principal  of  school  concernn 
ing  such  investigations. 

7.  Work  with  other  agencies  in  enforcement  of  compulsorj 
attendance  law — welfare,  health,  juvenile  courts,  etc. 

8.  Investigate  and  prosecute  violators  of  the  compulsory  atlt 
tendance  law.  (See  Rules  of  Procedure,  Attendance  Officer,  fo] 
further  duties.) 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  SERVICES 

Section  115-304  of  the  General  Statutes  provides  for  the  em 
ployment  of  special  attendance  officers.  The  Attorney  Genera 
has  ruled  that  where  such  officers  have  not  been  employed  h 
accordance  with  this  or  any  local  statute  "the  County  Su 
perintendent  of  Public  Welfare  would  still  be  charged  with  th< 
duty  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  all  violators  of  the  com 
pulsory  attendance  law."  (See  Appendix.) 
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In  county  and  city  units  which  have  not  employed  attendance 
workers,  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  performs 
the  duties  imposed  upon  attendance  officers  as  specified  in  other 
sections  of  this  publication. 

There  are  many  services  available  through  county  departments 
of  public  welfare  which  will  enable  the  children  needing  these 
services  to  benefit  more  fully  from  their  school  experience  as 
well  as  contribute  to  regular  school  attendance.  These  services 
include : 

1.  Carrying  out  legal  responsibility  in  cooperation  with  the 
schools  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  deter- 
mining mental  incapacity  of  children  unable  to  benefit  from 
the  regular  school  program.  (See  Appendix  G.  S.  Section 
115-303.) 

2.  Providing  psychological  service  through  the  School  Proj- 
ect Plan  and  to  individual  children  referred  for  clinical 
service. 

3.  Cooperating  with  the  Juvenile  Courts  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  children  with  special  problems,  including  behavior 
difficulties. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  courts  in  determining  legal  custody 
or  guardianship  of  children. 

5.  Issuing  employment  certificates  to  minors  in  keeping  with 
the  child  labor  laws. 

6.  Providing  financial  assistance  when  need  exists. 

7.  Certification  and  referral  for  special  services,  such  as  crip- 
pled children  service,  orthopedic  clinics,  eye  clinics,  Cer- 
ebral Palsy  Hospital,  and  other  medical  and  hospitalization 
needs. 

8.  Providing  case  work  service  in  connection  with  problems 
of  family  relations. 

9.  Providing  service  to  children  needing  care  and  protection 
through  adoption,  foster  home  care,  specialized  institution- 
al placements,  and  other  social  services  appropriate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  child. 

Many  children  are  out  of  school  because  of  individual  or  so- 
cial maladjustments.  Economic  or  other  problems  in  the  home 
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are  causes  of  nonattendance.  All  of  these  and  other  problems 
make  the  service  of  public  welfare  departments  very  important 
in  achieving  and  maintaining  regular  school  attendance. 

SCHOOL  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  good  health  of  school  children  is  a  prerequisite  to  regular 
school  attendance.  Poor  health  in  the  form  of  sickness,  ranging 
from  bad  colds  to  serious  illness,  is  a  deterrent  not  only  to  regu- 
lar school  attendance;  it  is  often  a  cause  of  failure  in  school, 
sometimes  resulting  ultimately  in  final  withdrawal. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  through  its  local  health  depart! 
ments  has  long  recognized  the  problem  of  community  health — 
contagious  diseases,  immunizations,  quarantine,  etc. — and  itst 
work  in  this  area  has  contributed  to  better  community  health 
and  improved  school  attendance.  There  was  instituted  in  1931" 
a  School  Health  Program  administered  jointly  by  the  State  j 
Board  of  Health  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instructioi 
through  a  division  by  the  name  of  the  School  Health  Coordinate 
ing  Service. 

The  work  of  this  division  at  present  covers  the  whole  State  i:n 
the  promotion  of  five  school  health  areas : 

1.  Health  and  safety  instruction  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  Healthful  school  living  (physical  and  mental  environment). 

3.  Health  service  including  identification  and  correction  M 
physical  defects.  More  specifically,  school  health  services  havd 
the  following  major  purposes: 

a.  Protection  of  the  child  against  health  hazards  at  schoo . 

b.  Health  appraisal  of  all  pupils,  including  teacher  oH| 
servation  and  screening,  nurse  inspection,  and  healti 
examinations  by  physicians  and  dentists. 

c.  Correction  of  remediable  defects  through  the  family  am:  I 
family  physician  and  help  in  living  effectively  with  noi  • 
corrective  defects. 

d.  Prompt  and  proper  care  of  emergency  illnesses  and  a 
cidents. 

e.  Adjustment  of  the  school  program  to  meet  the  needs  < : 
children  with  defects  that  cannot  be  corrected. 

f.  Developing  desirable  habits  and  attitudes  in  pupils  r; 
garding  health  services. 
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g.  Assisting  in  determining  the  content  of  health  instruc- 
tion as  it  relates  to  a  particular  group  of  children. 

h.  Providing  information  for  individual  health  guidance. 

i.  Education  of  pupils  and  parents  regarding  available 
health  resources  and  their  use. 

4.  Physical  education  in  grades  1-12. 

5.  Athletics. 

Beginning  in  1949,  an  annual  appropriation  of  $550,000  has 
been  made  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  aid  in  implimenting 
the  School  Health  Program.  Also,  appropriations  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health  were  increased,  thus  enabling  local  health  de- 
partments to  expand  their  school  health  work.  A  good  portion 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  funds  are  used  in  detecting 
physical  defects  and  in  correcting  chronic  remediable  defects 
for  children  of  parents  who  are  financially  unable  to  pay  for 
needed  health  services.  Children  are  screened  for  deviations 
from  normal  by  teachers  and  nurses,  and  those  appearing  to 
need  further  attention  are  referred  to  the  health  officer  or  pri- 
vate physician  or  dentist  for  medical  or  dental  examinations. 
Parents  of  those  who  are  found  to  need  medical  or  dental  services 
are  advised  to  take  their  children  to  the  family  physician  or 
dentist  for  further  advice  and/or  service  if  needed. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 

Special  education  services  were  provided  by  the  creation  in 
1948  of  the  Division  of  Special  Education  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  (Sec.  115-31.11  General  Statutes.) 

This  division  has  for  its  purpose  "the  promotion,  operation, 
and  supervision  of  special  courses  of  instruction  for  handicapped, 
crippled,  and  other  classes  of  individuals  requiring  special  type 
instruction.  'Handicapped'  has  been  defined  to  mean  'any  edu- 
cable  child  or  youth  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years,  inclusive,  having  a  physical  and/or  mental  disability 
which  makes  regular  school  room  activities  impractical  or  im- 
possible, and  children  having  need  for  special  educational  serv- 
ices.' " 

Special  education  services  are  now  being  provided  as  follows : 

1.  Classes  for  slow-learning  children  are  organized  on  a  di- 
vided program  basis  with  the  children  spending  part  of  the  time 
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in  their  own  home  room  with  normal  children  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  the  special  class  where  the  curriculum  is  planned  and 
adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  child. 

2.  Speech  correction,  with  a  speech  therapist  working  on  am 
itinerant  basis,  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  week  children  who 
stutter,  have  delayed  speech  or  articulation  problems. 

3.  Classes  for  severely  crippled  children,  with  the  children 
being  brought  into  specially  equipped  classrooms. 

4.  Classes  for  the  bedbound,  with  a  teacher  visiting  the  chil-1 
dren  in  the  homes  and  using  the  school-to-home  teaching  device^ 
are  being  carried  out  on  an  experimental  basis. 

5.  Classes  for  visually  handicapped  children  whose  vision 
is  too  poor  to  read  regular  textbooks  and  who  need  bold-typ(< 
books. 

6.  Individual  instruction  in  speech  voice  training,  lip  read: 
ing,  and  auditory  training  for  children  who  are  hard  of  hearing  j 

GUIDANCE  SERVICES 

The  school's  guidance  service  is  aimed  at  assisting  pupils  in. 
making  the  best  possible  adjustment  in  all  areas  of  living.  Thu  i. 
it  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  attendance  problem.  Good  attend 
ance,  good  citizenship,  wholesome  motivation  are  by-product  ) 
of  good  individual  adjustment. 

Most  drop-out  and  attendance  studies  show  some  of  the  majo ' 
contributing  factors  of  the  holding  power  of  the  school  to  be: 
the  pupil's  feeling  of  success  or  achievement,  his  sense  of  be»| 
longing  in  the  school,  his  career  plan,  his  desire  to  complete  hig  i[ 
school,  and  his  participation  in  school  activities.  Counseling  an  I 
guidance  services  in  the  school  are  designed  to  assist  with  thes  ? 
and  other  student  needs. 

Some  general  aims  of  counseling  and  guidance  services  are : 

1.  To  help  the  pupil  to  become  orientated  to  the  school. 

2.  To  help  him  understand  himself  and  his  environment  an] 
to  make  satisfying  personal  and  social  adjustments. 

3.  To  help  him  know  himself  and  his  potentialities  and  to  s<  I 
goals  and  make  plans  in  harmony  with  his  needs  an: 
abilities. 
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4.  To  arouse  in  him  ambitions  within  his  reach  and  to  en- 
courage him  to  make  maximum  use  of  whatever  abilities 
he  may  possess. 

5.  To  encourage  and  assist  him  in  selecting  worthwhile  in- 
school  and  out-of-school  activities  in  relation  to  his  in- 
terests, needs  and  abilities. 

6.  To  assist  him  in  identifying  problems  contributing  to  his 
dissatisfactions  and  in  finding  solutions  to  such  problems. 

Guidance  services  should  be  thought  of  as  organized  activities 
designed  to  give  systematic  aid  to  pupils  in  making  wise  choices 
and  satisfactory  adjustments  to  various  types  of  problems  which 
they  meet — educational,  vocational,  health,  personal  and  social. 
The  heart  of  the  guidance  program  is  counseling,  that  service 
by  which  students  are  given  individual  assistance  in  identifying, 
undertaking  and  solving  their  problems,  whether  they  be  educa- 
tional, vocational,  or  personal  in  nature.  Every  school  can  make 
some  provision  for  counseling,  either  by  having  a  trained  pro- 
fessional counselor  or  by  teacher-counselors. 
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V.  APPENDIX 


LAWS  FROM  THE  GENERAL  STATUTES  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


(Chapter  115) 


CENSUS 


§  115-60.  Continuous  school  census. — The  State  Board  of  Edu-i  1 
cation  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary}  t: 
for  taking  a  complete  census  of  the  school  population  and  for  in-ii 
stalling  and  keeping  in  the  office  of  the  county  superintendent  iurl  I 
each  county  of  the  State  a  continuous  census  of  the  school  popu-if 
lation.  The  cost  of  taking  and  keeping  the  census  shall  be  a  legiti 
mate  item  in  the  budget  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  incidenta 
fund.  If  any  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custodjl]|| 
of  a  child,  refuses  to  give  any  properly  authorized  census  takerrl| 
teacher,  school  principal,  or  other  school  official  charged  with  thiiJI 
duty  of  obtaining  the  census  of  the  school  population  of  any  dis 
trict,  the  necessary  information  to  enable  such  person  to  obtaii 
an  accurate  and  correct  census,  or  shall  knowingly  and  willfull; 
make  any  false  statement  to  any  person  duly  authorized  to  takJ 
the  school  census  of  any  district  relative  to  the  age  or  the  mem 
tal  or  physical  condition  of  any  child,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  oc'j  j 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  dol- 


lars or  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  in  the  discretion  o  :1 
the  court.  (1921,  c.  179,  s.  16;  1925,  c.  95;  C.  S.  5435.) 


Editor's  Note. — By  amendment,  Public  Laws  1925,  c.  95,  the  last  senten* 


§  115-65.  Kindergartens  may  be  established. — Upon  a  petitio  : 
by  the  board  of  directors  or  trustees  or  school  committee  of  anr> 
school  district,  endorsed  by  the  county  board  of  education,  mi 
board  of  county  commissioners,  after  thirty  days  notice  at  t\i 
courthouse  door  and  three  other  public  places  in  the  distri<  * 
named,  shall  order  an  election  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  peop  < 
within  said  district  whether  there  shall  be  levied  in  such  a  di  if 
trict  a  special  annual  tax  of  not  more  than  fifteen  cents  on  til 
one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  and  forty-five  cents  <l 


of  this  section  was  added. 


KINDERGARTENS 
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the  poll  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  kindergarten  departments 
in  the  schools  of  said  district.  The  election  so  ordered  shall  be 
conducted  under  the  rules  and  regulations  for  holding  special  tax 
elections  in  special  school  districts,  as  provided  in  article  23  of 
this  chapter. 

The  ballots  to  be  used  in  said  election  shall  have  written  or 
printed  thereon  the  words,  "For  Kindergartens"  and  "Against 
Kindergartens." 

If  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  voting  on  such  proposition 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  tax,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  directors  or  school  committee  of  said  district 
to  establish  and  provide  for  kindergartens  for  the  education  of 
the  children  in  said  district  of  not  more  than  six  years  of  age 
and  the  county  commissioners  shall  annually  levy  a  tax  for  the 
support  of  said  kindergarten  department  not  exceeding  the 
amount  specified  in  the  order  of  election.  Said  tax  shall  be  collect- 
ed as  all  other  taxes  in  the  county  are  collected  and  shall  be  paid 
by  the  sheriff  or  tax  collector  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  school 
I  district  to  be  used  exclusively  for  providing  adequate  quarters 
j  and  for  equipment  and  for  the  maintenance  of  said  kindergarten 
department.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  40;  C.  S.  5443.) 

Such  kindergarten  schools  as  may  be  established  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  or  established  in  any  other  manner, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  shall  be  operated  in  accordance  with 
I  standards  to  be  provided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Cited  in  Posey  v.  Board  of  Education,  199  N.  C.  306,  154  S.  E.  393. 

ART.  7.  CHILDREN  AT  ORPHANAGES 

§  115-67.  Permitted  to  attend  public  schools. — Children  living 
in  and  cared  for  and  supported  by  any  institution  established 
or  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  caring  for  orphan 
i  children  shall  be  considered  legal  residents  of  the  unit  or  district 
i  in  which  the  institution  is  located,  and  a  part  or  all  of  said  orphan 
S !  children  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the  public  school  or  schools 
I  I  of  the  unit  or  district. 

i  Provided,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  permissive 
1  only,  and  shall  not  be  mandatory.  (1919,  c.  301,  s.  1;  1927,  c.  163, 
t  s.  1;  C.  S.  5446.) 

t  Editor's  Note. — By  Public  Laws  1927,  ch.  163,  the  provision  for  payment 
j!  I  from  an  "equalizing  fund"  replaced  a  provision  for  payment  from  the  state 
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"public  school  fund."  The  last  sentence  making  the  section  permissive  and 
not  mandatory  was  also  added  at  this  time.  The  section  was  revised  in  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1943. 

Failure  of  Purpose  of  Trust. — A  trust  fund  created  by  will  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  through  high  school  a  girl  inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum  to  be 
chosen  by  the  board  of  trustees  from  time  to  time  does  not  fall  into  the 
residuary  clause  for  failure  of  the  purpose  of  the  trust  on  the  ground  that 
the  State  educated  orphan  children  through  high  school  without  charge 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section;  since  this  section  makes  the  payment 
for  the  education  of  the  children  in  orphan  asylums  permissive  only.  Hum- 
phrey v.  Board  of  Trustees,  203  N.  C.  201,  165  S.  E.  547. 

ART.  25.  LEGAL  ATTENDANCE  OF  PUPILS  IN 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

§  115-213.  Children  residing  in  a  school  district  shall  have  thin 
advantage  of  the  public  school. — The  following  persons  residing 
in  local  tax  or  special  school  taxing  districts  shall  be  entitled  tm 
all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  saidt 
district  or  districts  unless  'removed  from  school  for  cause : 

(a)  All  residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  completed  tn 
prescribed  course  for  graduation  in  the  high  school. 

(b)  All  children  whose  parents  have  recently  moved  into  thut 
district  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  legal  residence  in  thM 
same. 

(c)  Any  child  or  children  living  with  either  the  father  or  th4 
mother  or  guardian  who  has  made  his  or  her  permanent  hom  ij 
within  the  district. 

(d)  Any  child  received  into  the  home  of  any  person  residing  i  j 
the  district  as  a  member  of  the  family,  who  receives  board  an  I 
other  support  free  of  cost.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  240;  C.  S.  5661.) 

§  115-214.  Credits  on  tuition  to  nonresidents  whose  childrccj 
attend  in  district. — Any  parent  or  person  in  loco  parentis  nrj 
siding  outside  of  any  local  tax  or  special  school  taxing  distric; 
and  owning  property  within  said  district,  whose  child,  children 
or  wards  shall  attend  school  in  said  district,  shall  be  entitled  1  (| 
receive  as  a  credit  on  the  tuition  of  said  child,  children,  or  wan  i 
the  amount  of  special  school  taxes  paid  on  said  property.  Tl  < 
county  board  of  education  may  arrange  with  any  such  distri :' 
to  send  any  child  or  children  residing  in  the  county  to  the  scho  > 
in  such  district,  if  they  are  without  adequate  educational  a  1 
vantages,  for  the  nine  months  term,  and  to  pay  the  actual  co> 
of  the  instruction  of  the  children,  including  the  appropriation 
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jfrom  the  nine  months  school  fund.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  241;  1943, 
Ic.  255,  s.  2;C.  S.  5662.) 

Cross  Reference. — As  to  power  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  (succes- 
sor to  the  State  School  Commission,  1943,  c.  721)  to  transfer  children  from 
one  district  to  another  without  the  payment  of  tuition,  see  §  115-352. 

Editor's  Note. — The  1943  amendment  substituted  "nine"  for  "eight"  in 
the  second  sentence. 

ART.  42.  GENERAL  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW 

§115-302.  Parent  or  guardian  required  to  keep  child  in  school; 
(exception.  Every  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  the  State 
having  charge  or  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fifteen  years  during  the  twelve  months  following  July  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  sixteen  years  thereafter  shall  cause  such  child  to 
attend  school  continuously  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  which 
the  public  school  in  the  district  in  which  the  child  resides  shall 
be  in  session.  The  principal,  superintendent,  or  teacher  who  is 
in  charge  of  such  school  shall  have  the  right  to  excuse  the  child 
from  temporary  attendance  on  account  of  sickness  or  distance 
pf  residence  from  the  school,  or  other  unavoidable  cause  which 
jdoes  not  constitute  truancy  as  defined  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  The  term  "school"  as  used  in  this  section  is  defined 
to  embrace  all  public  schools  and  such  private  schools  as  have 
tutors  or  teachers  and  curricula  that  are  approved  by  the  county 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  or  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
pation. 

All  private  schools  receiving  and  instructing  children  of  com- 
jpulsory  school  age  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  records  of  at- 
tendance and  render  such  reports  of  the  attendance  of  such 
phildren  and  maintain  such  minimum  curriculum  standards  as 
ire  required  of  public  schools ;  and  attendance  upon  such  schools, 
tf  the  school  or  tutor  refuses  or  neglects  to  keep  such  records 
pr  to  render  such  reports,  shall  not  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  attend- 
ance upon  the  public  school  of  the  district,  town,  or  city  which 
Ihe  child  shall  be  entitled  to  attend:  Provided,  instruction  in 
>  private  school  or  by  a  private  tutor  shall  not  be  regarded  as 

1  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law  unless  the  courses  of  in- 
struction run  concurrently  with  the  term  of  the  public  school 

1  In  the  district  and  extend  for  at  least  as  long  a  term.  (1923, 
p.  136,  s.  347;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  1 ;  C.  S.  5757;  1945,  c.  826,  s.  1; 
1949,  c.  1033,  s.  1.) 
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§115-303.    State  Board- of  Education  to  make  rules  and  reguu 
lations;  method  of  enforcement.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tilth 
State  Board  of  Education  to  formulate  such  rules  and  regular 
tions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  thh 
provisions  of  this  article.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  what  sha' 
constitute  truancy,  what  causes  may  constitute  legitimate  em 
cuses  for  temporary  non-attendance  due  to  physical  or  mental 
inability  to  attend,  and  under  what  circumstances  teacherjr; 
principals,  or  superintendents  may  excuse  pupils  for  non-attenci( 
ance  due  to  immediate  demands  of  the  farm  or  the  home  in  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  in  the  several  sections  of  the  State.  ] 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out  such  instruw 
tions  from  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  any  school  officii 
failing  to  carry  out  such  instructions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misi 
demeanor.  Provided,  that  section  115-302  shall  not  be  i 
force  in  any  city  or  county  that  has  a  higher  compulsory  attend- 
ance law  now  in  force  than  that  provided  herein;  but  in  an* 
such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  investigate  the  same  and  decide  that  any  such  law  now  if 
force  has  a  higher  compulsory  attendance  feature  than  th; 
provided  by  this  article. 

Mental  incapacity  shall  be  an  excuse  for  non-attendance,  aiM 
is  interpreted  to  mean  feeble-mindedness  or  such  nervous  di 
order  as  to  make  it  either  impossible  for  such  child  to  profit  \ ; 
instruction  given  in  the  school  or  impracticable  for  the  teachii 
properly  to  instruct  the  normal  pupils  of  the  school.  In  the  ca;» 
cf  feeble-minded  children  the  teacher  shall  designate  the  sant 
in  her  reports  to  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfai ; 
and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  report  all  such  cases  to  the  Stai 
Board  of  Charities  and  Public  Welfare.  Whereupon  said  Boa.' 
shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  to  ascertain  1 1 

i 

mental  incapacity  of  said  child  and  report  the  same  to  the  council 
or  city  superintendent  involved.  Upon  receipt  of  said  report  1 1 
local  school  authorities  are  hereby  authorized,  under  such  liK 
itations  and  rules  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  ado;1 
to  exclude  said  child  from  the  public  school  when  it  is  ascertain  j 
ed  that  the  child  cannot  benefit  by  said  instruction  and  1 :  ij 
presence  becomes  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  tj 
children.  In  all  such  cases  in  which  a  child  is  excluded  frd 
school  a  complete  record  of  the  whole  transaction  shall  be  fil-3 
in  the  office  of  the  county  or  city  superintendent  and  kept  i 
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a  public  record.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  348;  1931,  c.  453,  s.  1 ;  C.  S. 
5758.) 

§115-304.    Attendance  officer;    reports;    prosecutions.  The 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  prepare  such 
rules  and  procedure  and  furnish  such  blanks  for  teachers  and 
other  school  officials  as  may  be  necessary  for  reporting  each  case 
of  truancy  or  lack  of  attendance  to  the  chief  attendance  officer 
referred  to  in  this  article.  Such  rules  shall  provide,  among  other 
things,  for  a  notification  in  writing  to  the  person  responsible  for 
the  non-attendance  of  any  child,  that  the  case  is  to  be  reported 
to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county  unless  the  law  is 
immediately  complied  with.  The  county  board  of  education  in 
a  county  administrative  unit  and  the  board  of  trustees  in  a  city 
administrative  unit  may  employ  special  attendance  officers  to 
be  paid  from  funds  derived  from  fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties, 
or  other  local  funds,  and  said  officers  shall  have  full  authority 
to  prosecute  for  violations  of  this  article;  Provided  that 
in  any  unit  where  a  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the 
duties  of  chief  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  as  provided 
by  law  shall,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  such  unit,  be  transferred 
from  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  the  special 
attendance  officer  of  said  unit.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  349;  1939, 
c.  270;  C.  S.  5759.) 

§115-305.  Violation  of  law;  penalty.  Any  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  liable  to 
a  fine  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  upon  failure  or  refusal  to  pay  such  fine,  the  said  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  in  the  county  jail.    (1923,  c.  136,  s.  350;  C.  S.  5760.) 

§115-306.  Investigation  and  prosecution  by  county  superin- 
tendent or  attendance  officer.  The  county  superintendent  of 
public  welfare  or  chief  school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer 
provided  for  by  law  shall  investigate  and  prosecute  all  violators 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  reports  of  unlawful  absence 
required  to  be  made  by  teachers  and  principals  to  the  chief  at- 
tendance officer  shall  in  his  hands,  in  case  of  any  prosecution, 
constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  violation  of  this  article 
and  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  defendant  to  show  the 
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lawful  attendance  of  the  child  or  children  upon  an  authorized 
school.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  351;  1925,  c.  226,  s.  2;  C.  S.  5761.) 

§115-307.    Investigation  as  to  indigency  of  child.    If  affidavit  ! 
shall  be  made  by  the  parent  of  a  child  or  by  any  other  person  tha 
any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years  is  not)! 
able  to  attend  school  by  reason  of  necessity  to  work  or  labor  fori 
the  support  of  itself  or  the  support  of  the  family,  then  the  at- 
tendance officer  shall  diligently  inquire  into  the  matter  and  bring, 
it  to  the  attention  of  some  court  allowed  by  law  to  act  as  a  juve-e 
nile  court,  and  said  court  shall  proceed  to  find  whether  as  i 
matter  of  fact  such  parents,  or  persons  standing  in  loco  parentia 
are  unable  to  send  said  child  to  school  for  the  term  of  compulsory) 
attendance  for  the  reasons  given.  If  the  court  shall  find,  aftei 
careful  investigation,  that  the  parents  have  made  or  are  making 
a  bona  fide  effort  to  comply  with  the  compulsory  attendance  act 
and  by  reason  of  illness,  lack  of  earning  capacity,  or  any  othei 
cause  which  the  court  may  deem  valid  and  sufficient,  are  unabhi 
to  send  said  child  to  school,  then  the  court  shall  find  and  stat< 
what  help  is  needed  for  the  family  to  enable  the  attendance  law 
to  be  complied  with.  The  court  shall  transmit  its  findings  to  th*i 
county  board  of  education  of  the  county  or,  in  the  city  administra  i 
tive  units,  to  the  board  of  trustees  in  which  the  case  may  arise* 
(1923,  c.  136,  s.  352;  C.  S.  5762.) 

§115-308.  Aid  to  indigent  child.  The  county  board  of  educa* 
tion  shall  in  its  discretion  order  aid  to  be  given  the  family  fron 
the  current  expense  fund  of  the  county  school  budget  to  an  ex- 
tent not  to  exceed  ten  dollars  per  month  for  such  child  durinj 
the  continuance  of  the  compulsory  term;  and  shall  at  the  samu 
time  require  said  officer  to  see  that  the  money  is  used  for  th ; 
purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated  and  to  report  from  tinii 
to  time  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  withdrawn.  And  th; 
county  board  of  education  is  hereby  authorized  in  making  ou; 
the  county  budget  to  provide  a  sum  to  meet  the  provisions  o: 
this  article.    (1923,  c.  136,  s.  353;  C.  S.  5763.) 

ART.  43.  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  OF 
DEAF  AND  BLIND  CHILDREN 

§115-309.  Deaf  and  blind  children  to  attend  school;  age  limits ; 
minimum  attendance.    Every  deaf  and  every  blind  child  of  soun  3 
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mind  in  North  Carolina  who  shall  be  qualified  for  admission  into 
a  State  school  for  the  deaf  or  the  blind  shall  attend  a  school  for 
the  deaf  or  the  blind  for  a  term  of  nine  months  each  year  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years.  Parents,  guardians,  or  cus- 
todians of  every  blind  or  deaf  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen  years  shall  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  such  child  to  some 
school  for  instruction  of  the  blind  or  deaf  as  is  herein  provided : 
Provided,  that  the  board  of  directors  of  any  school  for  the  deaf 
or  blind  may  exempt  any  such  child  from  attendance  at  any 
session  or  during  any  year,  and  may  discharge  from  their  cus- 
tody any  such  blind  or  deaf  child  whenever  such  discharge  seems 
necessary  or  proper.  Whenever  a  deaf  or  blind  child  shall  reach 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  is  still  unable  to  become  self-supporting 
because  of  its  defects,  such  a  child  shall  continue  in  said  school 
until  it  reaches  the  age  of  twenty-one,  unless  it  becomes  self-sup- 
porting sooner.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  354;  C.  S.  5764;  1945,  c.  497, 
s.l.) 

§115-310.  Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  deaf  child  to  school 
guilty  of  misdemeanor;  provisos.  The  parents,  guardians,  or 
custodians  of  any  deaf  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
(eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  deaf  child  or  children  to 
isome  school  for  instruction,  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or 
(imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  said 
eaf  child  is  kept  out  of  school,  between  the  ages  herein  provided : 
rovided,  that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  or  be  enforced 
gainst  the  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  of  any  deaf  child 
ntil  such  time  as  the  superintendent  of  any  school  for  the  in- 
trusion of  the  deaf,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the  executive 
ommittee  of  such  institution,  shall  in  his  and  their  discretion 
erve  written  notice  on  such  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian, 
lirecting  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  institution  whereof  they 
ave  charge.  (1923,  c.  136,  s.  355;  C.  S.  5765;  1945,  c.  497, 
s.  2;  1947,  c.  388,  s.  1.) 

§115-311.    Parents,  etc.,  failing  to  send  blind  child  to  school, 
guilty  of  misdemeanor;  provisos.    The  parents,  guardians  or  cus- 
todians of  any  blind  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
*nd  eighteen  years  failing  to  send  such  child  or  chiildren  to  some 
11  5chool  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
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demeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  a' 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  year  that  such  child  on 
children  shall  be  kept  out  of  school  between  the  ages  specified; 
Provided,  (1)  that  this  section  shall  not  be  enforced  against  then 
parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  any  blind  child  until  sucll 
time  as  the  authorities  of  some  school  for  the  instruction  of  th<i 
blind  shall  serve  written  notice  on  such  parents,  guardians,  on 
custodians  directing  that  such  child  be  sent  to  the  school  whereo  ' 
they  have  charge;  and  (2)  that  the  authorities  of  the  Statu 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Deaf  shall  not  be  compelled  to  retaiii 
in  their  custody  or  under  their  instruction  any  incorrigible  pei'i 
son  or  persons  of  confirmed  immoral  habits.  (1923,  c.  1361 
s.  356;  C.  S.  5766;  1947,  c.  388,  s.  2.) 

§115-312.    County  superintendent  to  report  defective  childrejeill 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  repoif 
through  proper  legal  channels,  the  names  and  addresses  <J1 
parents,  guardians,  or  custodians  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feebLlB 
minded  children  to  the  principal  of  the  institution  provided  fq  1 
each,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  mak 
such  reports,  he  shall  be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  child  of  tlM 
class  mentioned  above  not  so  reported.    (1923,  c.  136,  s.  35' 
C.  S.  5767.) 

AGE 

§  115-371.  Age  requirement  and  time  of  enrollment. — Chi  < 

dren  to  be  entitled  to  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  for  t  J 

school  year  1939-1940  and  each  year  thereafter,  must  be  si 

years  of  age  on  or  before  October  first  of  the  year  in  which  thiJh 

enroll,  and  must  enroll  during  the  first  month  of  the  school  ye;  i 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  and  empo  i 

ered,  in  its  discretion,  to  change  the  above  date  of  October  fir; 

The  principal  of  any  public  school  shall  have  the  authority  i 

require  the  parents  of  any  child  presented  for  admission  for  t : 

first  time  to  such  school  to  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  the  bii  t 

certificate  of  such  child  which  shall  be  furnished  upon  requ  i 

by  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  county  having  on  file  the  recc  t 

of  the  birth  of  such  child  without  charge  or  other  satisfactd 

evidence  of  date  of  birth.  (1939,  c.  358,  s.  22%;  1949,  c.  101 

s.  1;  1953,  c.  985,  s.  4.) 

Editor's  Note. — The  1949  amendment  added  the  second  (now  third)  i 
tence.  The  1953  amendment  inserted  the  second  sentence. 


RULINGS  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  CONCERNING 
COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 


8  April,  1943 
COPY 

SUBJECT:    Schools;  Compulsory  Attendance  Law; 

Duties  of  Welfare  Officers ;  Enforcement. 

Mr  ,  Superintendent 

 City  Schools 

 ,  North  Carolina 


Dear  Mr  : 

You  inquire  if  the  welfare  officers  of  the  various  counties  of 
the  State  are  relieved  of  all  liability  for  assisting  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

Prior  to  the  year  1939,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  the  welfare 
officers  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  all  violators  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law,  the 
applicable  Sections  being  Consolidated  Statutes  5017  (Now  Sec- 
tion 108-14  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina),  which 
rovided  that  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare 
hould  be  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  county,  and  Consoli- 
lated  Statutes  5761  (Now  Section  115-306  of  the  General  Stat- 
utes of  North  Carolina) ,  which  provided  that  the  County  Super- 
ntendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  chief  school  attendance  officer 
>r  truant  officer  provided  for  by  law  shall  investigate  and  prose- 
cute all  violators  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1939  enacted  Chapter  270  of  the 
Public  Laws  of  1939,  which  was  made  a  part  of  Consolidated 
Statutes  5759  (Now  Section  115-304  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
iNorth  Carolina),  and  this  Chapter  provided  that  the  County 
[Board  of  Education  in  a  county  administrative  unit  and  the 
oard  of  Trustees  in  a  city  administrative  unit  might  employ 
pecial  attendance  officers  to  be  paid  from  funds  derived  from 
nes,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  or  other  local  funds,  and  that 
aid  officers  shall  have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violations 
)f  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  This  Chapter  contained  a 
roviso  to  the  effect  that  in  any  unit  where  a  special  attendance 
fficer  is  employed,  the  duties  of  chief  attendance  officer  or  truant 
)fficer,  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  such  unit,  were  transferred 
from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  special 
attendance  officer  of  the  unit. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  1941,  in  enacting  Chapter  270,  Pub 
lie  Laws  of  1941,  rewrote  Consolidated  Statutes  5017  (Now  Sec 
tion  108-14  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina),  whicl 
outlines  the  powers  and  duties  of  County  Superintendents  oi 
Public  Welfare,  and  omitted  therefrom  that  portion  of  the  Sec 
tion  which  designated  the  County  Superintendent  of  Welfar 
as  the  chief  school  attendance  officer  of  the  county.  That  portion 
of  Consolidated  Statutes  5761   (Now  Section  115-306  of  thh 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina),  which  places  the  duty  oi 
the  investigating  and  prosecuting  violators  of  the  provisions  o< 
the  compulsory  attendance  law  on  the  County  Superintendent!? 
of  Public  Welfare  is  not  referred  to  in  Chapter  270  of  the  Publi 
Laws  of  1941,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  it. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  the  absence  of  a  local  statute 
designating  some  other  person  as  chief  school  attendance  officer 
or  truant  officer,  or  in  the  absence  of  employment  of  such  a  pe^ 
son  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  270  of  the  Public  Laws  ( 
1939,  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  would  sti 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  and  prosecuting  a 
violators  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  I  do  not  have  any  i] 
formation  as  to  how  many  counties  in  the  State  have  employe : 
attendance  officers  under  Chapter  270,  Public  Laws  of  1939. 

Of  course  you  understand  that  the  opinions  of  this  Office  ai 
advisory  only  and  are  not  binding  on  the  courts  of  this  State. 

Harry  McMullan, 

Attorney  General. 


GBP— d 


Signed:  George  B.  Patton, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 


2  September,  1943 

COPY 

SUBJECT:    Schools;  Compulsory  Attendance  Law; 

Dismissal  of  Pupils ;  Mentally  Defective  Pupi  i 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Dr.  Erwin : 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  August  31  enclosi  i 
a  letter  from  Mr  of  ,North  Carolii 
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You  desire  to  know  what  discretion,  in  my  opinion,  a  principal 
or  teacher  has  in  judging  whether  or  not  a  child  should  remain 
in  school. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  compulsory  attendance  law  contem- 
plates that  all  children  in  North  Carolina  between  certain  ages 
should  receive  some  type  of  training.  The  type  of  school  in  which 
such  training  is  to  be  received  is,  to  my  mind,  determined  by  the 
mental  or  physical  condition  of  the  particular  child  in  question. 
If  the  child  is  a  normal,  healthy  child,  it  should  attend  the  public 
schools  or  a  school  which  is  included  in  the  definition  of  "school" 
as  contained  in  Section  5757  of  Michie's  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CODE  OF  1939,  ANNOTATED  (Now  Section  115-302  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina). 

Section  5767  of  Michie's  Code  (Now  Section  115-312  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina)  provides : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  report 
through  proper  legal  channels  the  names  and  addresses  of 
parents,  guardians,  or  custodians,  of  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
feeble  minded  children  to  the  institution  provided  for  each, 
and  upon  the  failure  of  the  county  superintendent  to  make 
j  such  reports,  he  shall  be  fined  $5.00  for  each  child  of  the 
class  mentioned  above  not  so  reported." 

Section  5567  authorizes  physical  examination  of  pupils  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  State.  If  a  child  is  not  found  to  be  feeble 
hiinded  or  physically  defective,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  in- 
struction of  such  child  is  provided  for  by  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  otherwise  than  in  the  public  school,  it  is  my  thought 
that  such  child  should  be  accepted  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  and  would  be  subject  to  discipline  in  the  school  which 
such  child  attends. 

Of  course,  Section  5563  of  Michie's  NORTH  CAROLINA 
"ODE  OF  1939,  ANNOTATED  (Now  Section  115-145  of  the 
General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina),  provides  that  a  teacher 
In  a  school  having  no  principal  or  the  principal  of  a  school  shall 
pave  authority  to  suspend  any  pupil  who  willfully  and  per- 
sistently violates  the  rules  of  the  schools  or  who  may  be  guilty 
pf  a  moral  or  disreputable  conduct  or  who  may  be  a  menace  to 
:he  school.  This  section  further  provides  that  every  suspension 
jfor  cause  shall  be  reported  at  once  to  the  attendance  officer,  who 
shall  investigate  the  cause  and  shall  deal  with  the  offender,  in 
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accordance  with  rules  governing  the  attendance  of  children  in 
schools. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  unless  the  child  about  whic 

Mr   inquires  is  a  feeble  minded  child,  the  school  ami 

thorities  should  accept  the  pupil  and  undertake  to  subject  he 
to  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  should  only  dismiss  her  i 
she  comes  within  the  purview  of  Section  5563  above  referred  to, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Harry  McMullan, 

Attorney  General. 

Signed :    George  B.  Patton, 
GBP  *LHA  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


January  6,  1944 

COPY 

SUBJECT :    Schools ;  Compulsory  Attendance ; 

Enforcement;  Juvenile  Courts;  Procedure. 

Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Dr.  Erwin : 

Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  January  3  enclosh 

letter  from  Superintendent  of  the  

schools.  You  desire  that  this  office  give  an  opinion  on  two  qu 
tions  raised  in  Mr  's  letter. 

The  first  question,  "Does  a  special  attendance  officer  ha 
authority  to  pick  up  a  child  out  of  school  and  deliver  him  to  t 
principal  of  his  or  her  respective  school?" 

It  is  provided  in  Section  115-304  of  the  General  Statutes 
North  Carolina  (formerly  C.  S.  5759,  as  amended)  that  t 
county  board  of  education  in  a  county  administrative  unit  a 
the  board  of  trustees  in  a  city  administrative  unit  may  emph 
special  attendance  officers  to  be  paid  from  funds  derived  frd 
fines,  forfeitures  and  penalties,  or  other  local  funds,  and  tH 
said  officers  shall  have  full  authority  to  prosecute  for  violation 
of  this  article.  The  section  further  provides  that  in  any  u:i 
where  a  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  duties  of  ch  j 
attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  insofar  as  they  relate  to  si  i 
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init  shall  be  transferred  from  the  county  superintendent  of 
?ublic  welfare  to  the  special  attendance  officer  of  said  unit.  Thus, 
rou  will  see  that  if  the  procedure  outlined  in  this  section  is  fol- 
owed,  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
Dulsory  attendance  law  would  be  transferred  to  the  special 
ittendance  officer  or  officers  and  they  would  be  clothed  with 
such  authority  as  is  given  attendance  or  truant  officers  under 
:he  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  provisions  of  Section  115-303 
)f  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina  (formerly  C.  S.,  5758, 
is  amended)  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  formu- 
ate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
)roper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the 
)oard  is  required  to  prescribe  what  shall  constitute  truancy. 
This  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  all  school  officials  to  carry  out 
:he  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  fail- 
ire  to  do  so  is  made  a  misdemeanor. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Section  115-306  (formerly  C.  S.  5761, 
is  amended)  the  county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  or  chief 
school  attendance  officer  or  truant  officer  is  required  to  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  all  violators  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
faw  and  reports  of  unlawful  absence  are  required  to  be  made  by 
phe  teachers  and  principals  to  the  chief  attendance  officer. 

I  do  not  find  any  specific  statute  which  would  tend  to  authorize 
m  attendance  officer  to  arrest  a  child  who  is  out  of  school  with- 
>ut  the  service  of  some  process  issued  by  the  juvenile  court.  It 
s  my  thought  that  the  attendance  officer  would  be  authorized 
lo  request  a  child  who  is  out  of  school  to  accompany  the 
Attendance  officer  to  the  school,  and,  in  attempting  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  child,  to  use  the  art  of  persuasion,  but  I  am 
definitely  of  the  opinion  that  the  attendance  officer  would  not  be 
authorized  to  arrest  the  child  or  use  any  physical  force  in  secur- 
Ing  the  child's  return  to  school. 

!  Under  the  provisions  of  Section  110-21  of  the  General  Statutes 
i>f  North  Carolina  (formerly  C.  S.  5039)  the  juvenile  court  has 
Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  case  of  a  child  less  than  16  years 
l)f  age  who  is  truant,  and  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  would  be 
authorized  to  issue  the  proper  process  to  bring  the  child  before 
'he  juvenile  court. 

1  Your  second  question  is,  "What  is  the  procedure  in  taking 
he  child  before  a  juvenile  court  judge?" 
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Section  110-25  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina 
(formerly  C.  S.  5043)  provides  that  any  person  having  know 
edge  or  information  that  a  child  is  within  the  provisions  of  th 
juvenile  court  act  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cour 
may  file  with  the  court  a  petition  verified  by  affidavit  stating  thh 
alleged  facts  which  bring  such  child  within  such  provisions.  Thl 
parties  must  set  forth  the  name  and  residence  of  the  child  and 
of  the  parents,  or  the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  having 
the  guardianship,  custody,  or  supervision  of  such  child,  if  thfc 
same  be  known,  or  ascertained,  by  the  petitioner,  or  the  petition 
shall  state  that  they  are  unknown  if  that  be  the  fact. 

Section  110-26,  (formerly  C.  S.  5044)  provides  that  upon  tW 
filing  of  the  petition  or  upon  the  taking  of  a  child  into  custody 
the  court  may  forthwith  or  after  an  investigation  by  a  probation 
officer  or  other  person,  cause  to  be  issued  a  summons,  signed  feb 
the  judge  or  the  clerk  of  the  court,  directed  to  the  child  and  it 
the  parent  or  other  person  standing  in  the  relation  of  parei 
requiring  them  to  appear  with  the  child  at  the  time  and  plact 
stated  in  the  summons  to  show  cause  why  the  child  should  n<n 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  juvenile  cou:u 
act. 

Section  110-28  (formerly  C.  S.  5046)  provides  for  the  servi<K 
of  the  summons  and  further  provides  that  in  case  the  summon; 
cannot  be  served  or  the  party  served  fails  to  obey  the  same  am 
in  any  case  when  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  court  that  summon 
will  be  ineffectual  or  that  the  welfare  of  the  child  requires  thl 
he  shall  be  brought  forthwith  into  the  custody  of  the  court,  i 
warrant  may  be  issued  on  order  of  the  court  either  against  tit 
parent  or  person  standing  in  the  relation  of  parent  or  against  tit 
child  himself,  and  the  sheriff  or  other  lawful  officer  of  the  coun^ 
in  which  the  action  is  taken  is  required  to  serve  all  papers 
directed  by  the  court,  but  the  papers  may  be  served  by  any  pe# 
son  delegated  by  the  court  for  that  purpose. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you  in  this  mate 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harry  McMullan, 

Attorney  General. 

Signed:  George  B.  Patton, 

Assistant  Attorney  General.  il 
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21  September  1953 

:opy 

SUBJECT:    Schools;  Compulsory  Attendance  Law; 
County  in  which  Prosecution  must 
be  brought. 

)r.  Chas.  F.  Carroll 

itate  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
laleigh,  North  Carolina 

)ear  Dr.  Carroll : 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  17th  in  which  you  quote  from 
.  letter  from  the  Attendance  Officer  in  Burke  County  as  follows : 

"  'Burke  County  has  an  agreement  with  Caldwell  County 
thereby  children  residing  in  Caldwell  County  can  attend  school 
n  Burke  County  at  School.  This  is  a  colored  school. 

"  'Attendance  problems  have  arisen  and  we  would  like  an 
pinion,  whether  or  not  we,  in  Burke  County  have  the  authority 
b  prosecute  parents  of  children  who  reside  in  Caldwell  County 
Jut  attend  school  in  Burke?  This  is  the  only  school  provided  by 
faldwell  County  for  them.'  " 

G.  S.  115-352  provides  that  school  children  shall  attend  school 
jithin  the  district  in  which  they  reside  unless  assigned  else- 
here  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  assume  that  the 
lildren  in  question  residing  in  Caldwell  County  have  been  prop- 
rly  assigned  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  the  School  in 
jurke  County. 

!  G.  S.  115-302  makes  it  the  duty  of  every  parent,  or  other 
prson,  having  control  of  a  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
xteen,  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school  continuously  for  a 
eriod  equal  to  the  time  which  the  public  school  in  the  district 
i  which  the  child  resides  shall  be  in  session.  G.  S.  115-303  makes 
the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  formulate  rules 
id  regulations  for  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
hoo\  law.  I  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Douglas,  Control- 
r  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  a  copy  of  the  present 
(gulations  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  I  note  that 
egulation  3.a  for  "the  principal"  of  the  school  requires  that 
i  report  unlawful  absences  to  the  attendance  officer  on  forms 
ovided  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Regulation  2  for 
he  attendance  officer"  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  attendance  of- 
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ficer  as  a  last  resort  to  cause  a  warrant  to  be  issued  against  thh 
parents  charging  a  violation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  la\* 
In  the  case  outlined  in  your  letter,  it  would  seem  that  thh,1 

responsibility  is  upon  the  principal  of  the  School  and  thl 

attendance  officer  in  Burke  County  to  send  the  notices  and  makl 
the  investigations  required  by  law  but  if  a  prosecution  is  con 
templated,  it  would  seem  that  any  violation  of  the  law  was  com 
mitted  by  the  parents  in  Caldwell  County,  the  County  of  their  reie 
idence.  Therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  prosecution  woul 
have  to  take  place  in  Caldwell  County.  The  case  of  STATE 
JOHNSON,  188  N.  C.  591,  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subjec 
I  feel  sure  that  the  school  authorities  of  Caldwell  County  will  ccf 
operate  with  the  authorities  in  Burke  County.  I  sincerely  ho] 
that  a  visit  by  the  attendance  officer  in  Burke  County  to  ea« 
of  the  parents  in  question  will  solve  the  problem  without  { 
prosecution. 

I  am  enclosing  an  extra  copy  of  this  letter  for  the  use  of  #l| 
Attendance  Officer  in  Burke  County. 

Harry  McMullan 

Attorney  General 

Signed :  Claude  L.  Love 

Assistant  Attorney  General 

CLL:n 
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CHILD  ACCOUNTING  FORMS 

.  Census  Card 

(Front) 

INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  CENSUS  CARD 

lame   

iddress:  (In  pencil)  City  County  

.  Is  child  deaf ?   Blind?   Crippled?... 

Feebleminded  ?  

.  If  physically  defective,  what  is  defect  ?  Eyes  .  .   ;  Ears 

Nose .  .  .  .  ;  Throat .  .   .  ;  Teeth .... 
.  Other  physical  defects:   


Other  helpful  information : 


,  How  was  date  of  birth  fixed :  Birth  certificate  ?  

Bible  record  ?  

arent's  statement?   Other?  

DIRECTIONS 

!  There  should  be  one  card  for  each  child.  Indicate  age,  race,  sex,  deaf,  blind, 
rippled  or  feeble-minded  by  X  mark.  In  "Days  in  school"  column  add  X 
ark  to  indicate  child  ten  years  of  age  and  over  who  cannot  read  and  write, 
i  rite  date  in  figures  as  1946-7-4  (July  4,  1946) .  When  a  child  moves,  teach- 
'  will  write  on  back  of  card  to  what  town,  district  or  county  to  which  he 
)es  or  from  which  he  comes,  and  send  a  duplicate  of  the  card  to  the  Super- 
tendent.  As  soon  as  he  is  six  years  old  make  out  duplicate  cards  for  him 
id  send  one  to  the  Superintendent.  When  a  child  dies,  note  fact  of  death 
i  card  and  send  to  Superintendent.  In  case  of  revised  cards  the  Superin- 
jndent  will  send  a  duplicate  to  the  Superintendent  into  whose  city  or 

Iunty  the  child  goes.  If  a  child  is  not  in  public  school,  indicate  what  school 
attends. 
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(Reverse) 


(Last  Name)  (First  Name)  (Middle  Name) 

Date  of  Birth: 

Year  Month   Day   Birthplace  

White   Negro   Indian  


 Boy ....  Girl  ...  Married 

(Parent's  or  guardian's  signature) 


Age 

Year 

Days  in 
School 

XT 

No. 
Dist. 

School 

Grade 

Pro- 
moted 

Remarks 

6 

19 

19 

7 

19 

19 

8 

19 

19 

9 

19 

19 

10 

19 

19 

11 

19 

19 

12 

19 

19 

13 

19 

19 

14 

19 

19 

15 

19 

19 

16 

19 

19 

17 

19 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

20 

19 

19 
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Notice  of  Absence 


ORM  C3 

NOTICE  OF  ABSENCE 
(Teacher's  Notice  to  Parent  or  Guardian) 

 19  

t  : 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  child,  , 

;?e  years,  was  absent  from  school  days  this  week. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  makes  it  necessary  for  you 

i  give  an  excuse  for  this  absence.  You  may  use  the  other  side 
•?  this  form  for  writing  this  excuse.  Unless  there  is  a  good  rea- 

m  for  continued  absence,  the  child  should  be  returned  to  school 
:imediately. 

Failure  to  give  the  required  excuse  will  be  considered  as  evi- 
nce in  the  violation  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law,  and 
lake  it  necessary  that  the  absence  of  your  child  be  reported  to 
je  Attendance  Officer  for  his  attention  and  investigation. 

Very  truly  yours, 



Teacher. 

jiNote:  The  Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Iw  require  that  the  teacher  shall  send  a  written  or  printed  notice  to  every 
Irent  or  other  person  whose  child  has  been  absent,  unless  satisfactory 
<j|cuse  for  such  absence  has  already  been  rendered.  If  no  satisfactory  excuse 
if  obtained,  then  the  child  shall  be  reported  to  the  principal,  who  will  in 
n  report  him  to  the  attendance  officer  as  having  violated  the  Compul- 
y  Attendance  Law. 


I  Report  of  Unlawful  Absence — Form  C5 

;The  teacher  shall  use  this  form  in  reporting  to  the  principal 
1e  name  of  any  child  who  has  been  or  is  unlawfully  absent, 
bon  receipt  of  a  report  from  the  teacher  giving  the  name  of  a 
Ijipil  who  has  been  absent  unlawfully  the  principal  shall,  upon 
ting  satisfied  that  such  pupil  has  been  or  is  now  unlawfully 
Jsent,  report  same  with  such  additional  information  requested 
(  this  form  to  the  attendance  officer  of  his  administrative  unit, 
^e  a  separate  form  for  each  child  so  reported. 
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Form  C5 


REPORT  OF  UNLAWFUL  ABSENCE 
(Individual  Pupil,  Age  7-15  Years,  Inclusive) 


Date 


19 


Name  cf  Pupil  Absent 
Age.  .  .  .  Grade.  .  .  .  Race.  .  .  . 

  School 

Days  Absent  (Unexcused)  .... 
Days  Absent  


To  Attendance  Officer 
hereby  report  the  pupil  nami 
hereon  as  having  violated  ti 
Compulsory  Attendance  Lav\ 

Signed:   

Approved :   


Teachenf 


  Principal 

Absence  Due  to:  Parental  Indifference..  Truancy..  Poverty 

Date  Notice  Sent  

Name  of  Parent  or  Guardian  


Address   ] 

(Detail  of  Instructions,  as  to  roads,  community,  etc.,  as  to  locating:  homof 


(Over) 
(Reverse) 


Date 


19 


To  the  Principal  : 


On  19  1  investigated  the  unlawful 

sences  of  the  pupil  named  on  the  other  side  of  this  report  ; 
am  giving  the  following  results  and  comments : 


Signed : 


Attendance  Officer 

Note:  The  reverse  side  of  this  report  should  be  prepared  in  duplicate  '< 
both  copies  given  or  sent  to  the  attendance  officer.  After  investigate 
prosecution  the  attendance  officer  will  complete  this  side  and  return 
duplicate  to  the  principal,  keeping  the  original  for  his  files. 
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4.  School  Record — Form  D.L.4. 

Two  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  school  term  the  teacher 
or  principal  shall  read  and  explain  the  child  labor  law  and  rulings 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  pupils.  Opportunity  shall  then 
jbe  given  to  those  expecting  to  enter  employment  to  make  their 
desire  known  to  the  teacher  or  principal.  Those  wishing  to  enter 
jemployment  will  be  furnished  with  a  school  record  of  evidence. 
[The  evidence  secured  upon  this  school  record  of  evidence  will  be 
Considered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  or  authorized 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  issuing  a  child  labor  cer- 
tificate in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Welfare 
paw.  (Chapter  110,  N.  C.  Code.) 


jForm  D.  L.  4 

N.  C.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Superintendent  of  Welfare 

  School  Record 

This  will  certify  that  |  |  |  

Name  of  Minor        Age        Sex  Color 

Address  

Street  City  or  Town  County 

has  completed  the  grade  in  school, 

according  to  the  school  records  of  the  

Name  of  School 

in  

City  or  Town  (County) 

School  official  

Signature 

Date  19  


Official  Title 

H 

36M— 4-43 
C-51-52 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Luther  H.  Hodges,  Lt.  Governor,  Chairman 
Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer 
Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary 


Dist.  No.  Term  Expires 

1       J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor   April  1,  1955 

1       A.  McL.  Graham,  Clinton,  Vice-Chairman   April  1,  1961 

3  A.  S.  Brower,  Durham   April  1,1959 

4  Paul  S.  Oliver,  Fairmont,  R.  2   April  1,  1957 

5  Santford  Martin,  Winston-Salem   April  1,  1957 

6  O.  L.  Richardson,  Monroe   April  1,  1959 

7  Claud  Farrell,  Elkin   April  1,  1955 

8  Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville   April  1,  1961 

*  B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone   April  1,  1961 

*  H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh   April  1,  1957 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Telephones— 4-3611) 

Office  of  State  Superintendent:  fHome  Address 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction   Raleigh 

J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent   151  Pasquotank  Dr. 

A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  in  Instruction    237  McCauley  St. 

Chapel  Hill 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education    714  Harris  St. 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant   2508  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist    520  Polk  St 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Matthews,  Secretary   213  Polk  St. 

DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  Combs,  Director   2238  Circle  Dr. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education   1821  St.  Mary's  St. 

Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    Y-2B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    2203  St.  Mary's  St. 

Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    1735  Nottingham  Rd. 

John  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education    Garner 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education    Apex,  Box  96 

George  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education    1713  Oberlin  Rd. 

Henry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in  Science  and  Mathematics    Garner,  Box  24 

James  M.  Dunlap,  Advisor  in  Resource-Use  Education    127  N.  Blount  St. 

Miss  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  School  Library  Advisor    Graham  Court  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill 

A.  E.  Hoffman,  Advisor  in  Music  Education   3219  Darien  Dr. 

Miss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant    2605  Wade  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Parker,  State  Music  Consultant    Apt.  10,  2402  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Pauline  Bell,  State  Music  Consultant    3207  Clark  Ext. 

Miss  Celeste  Johnston,  Assistant  School  Library  Adviser    214  W.  Edenton  St. 

Miss  Doris  Kimmel,  State  Music  Consultant   1-4,  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant    1033  Nichols  Dr. 

Miss  Rosalind  Rawlings,  State  Music  Consultant    3207  Clark  Ext. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary    700  W.  Morgan  St. 

!  Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer    1238  N.  Person  Extension 

i  Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer    2724  Bedford  Ave. 

I  Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Rasberry,  Stenographer    1429  Scales  St. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  Cobb,  Jr.,  Stenographer    C  6  Shelton  Apts. 

i  Mrs.  Alice  Phillips,  Stenographer    Zebulon,  Box  117 

1  Miss  Annie  Lee  Wooten,  Stenographer    529  N.  Person  St. 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  address  is  given.  Do  not  use  for  business 
correspondence. 
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DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 


G.  H.  Ferguson,  Director   2508  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary     602  Gattis  St.,  Durham 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Supervisor  Negro  High  Schools    816  S.  Blount  St 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  1613  Oakwood  Ave. 

Miss  Daisy  R.  Walker,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  _._  F-13  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools   1315  E.  Jones  St 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer   F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer    1102  E.  Martin  St 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


James  E.  Hillman,  Director    2311  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist    435  Yarmouth  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Certification  J-3  Raleigh  Apts.  i 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification    0-4  Raleigh  Apts. 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk     309  N.  Bloodworth  St., 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary   2406  Fairview  Rd. 

Miss  Edna  Lee  Hilton,  Stenographer   112  Halifax  St 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Godwin,  Certificate  Clerk    202  Vance  Apts. 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer    407  Gardner  St 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer    2626  Kilgore  Ave. 

Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Brock,  File  Clerk     J-3  Shelton  Apts. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Adcock,  File  Clerk   916  W.  Cabarrus  St 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director     2205  Garden  Plac( 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Russell,  Secretary   G-2  Shelton  Apts 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk    Car: 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk   705  Tyler  Rd 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Pearce,  Mimeograph  Operator    Wake  Forest,  R.  ! 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk     528  S.  Bloodworth  SI 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 


V.  M.  Mulholland,  Director    F-202  Boylan  Apt* 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician    117  Hillcrest  R( 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant  K-1A  Cameron  Court  Apt! 

Secretary 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary   1206  Courtland  D: 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 


John  L.  Cameron,  Director    2707  Kilgore  Av  . 

William  P.  Duff,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director   111  Edenburgh  R  • 

Floyd  P.  Barnes,  Engineer   2327  Yancey  I  J 

Henry  L.  Buffalo,  Engineer    Garn<  r 

Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Educational  Consultant   G-l  Country  Club  (  - 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant   495  S.  Boylan  A\ 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant  Apt.  2,  613  St.  Mary's  I  - 

Dale  A.  Blosser,  Architectural  Draftsman   2411%  Everett  A\  1 

Richard  P.  Leaman,  Design  Consultant   2402  Country  Club  (  I 

Carl  B.  Martin,  Bookkeeper    606  Daniels  ' 

Miss  Margelene  Edwards,  Stenographer    225  E.  Lane  • 

Miss  Margaret  Tillman,  Stenographer    1220  Glenwood  A1  ' 

Mrs.  Peggy  P.  Blake,  Secretary     1306  Mordecai  I  * 

Mrs.  Sue  Nichols,  Stenographer    1802  Rankin  ' 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  (School  Health  Coordinating  Service) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service     2609  Hazelwood  3  '  I 


*  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 

t  Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service   2215  Circle  Dr. 

|r.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene  :   127  N.  Blount  St 

(Taylor  Dodson,  Adviser  in  Physical  Education    Louisburg 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education   504  Culpepper  Cir. 

Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Health  Educator    12  N.  McDowell  St. 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education   117  W.  Edenton  St. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools    Chapel  Hill 

Mrs.  Janie  Gentry,  Secretary     2216  Shannon  St. 

Mrs.  Mollie  Cheek,  Stenographer      2528  Greenway  Ave. 

.  Peggy  Stone,  Stenographer   819-B  Daniels  St.,  Cameron  Village 

DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director   2507  Beechridge  Rd. 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary     Wake  Forest 

DIVISION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Warren  Smith,  Director      2626  Dover  Rd. 

Vliss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary       1025  Nichols  Dr. 

Agriculture 

\..  L.  Teachey,  Supervisor   111  Chamberlain  St. 

p.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work   2812  Kilgore  St. 

A..  G.  Bullard,  Assistant  Supervisor   Cary 

tfrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk   3017  Mayview  Rd. 

VIrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk   2608  Wells  Ave. 

VIrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer   1103  Canterbury  Rd. 

S.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor      3310  Clark  Ave. 

I.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor  Rockingham 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Covington,  Stenographer    Rockingham 

jr.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor    Woodland 

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk   Woodland 

IT.  H.  Gryder,  District  Supervisor   Box  7496,  Asheville 

tfiss  Marjorie  York,  Stenographer      Box  7496,  Asheville 

n.  B.  Chesnutt,  District  Supervisor    Whiteville 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer       Whiteville 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program  : 

jti.  L.  Deaton,  Accounting  Clerk      2120  Cowper  Dr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor   2405  Churchill  Rd. 

Miss  Hilda  G.  Johnson,  Stenographer    226  E.  Morgan  St. 

tfiss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk    102  Gardner  St. 

Miss  Dora  Shrago,  Typist  Clerk    125  Halifax  St. 

Mrs.  Marlene  Heafner,  Typist  Clerk    32 -A  Vetville 

jC.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor    Severn 

|r  B.  Boone,  Assistant  Supervisor   Box  782,  Clinton 

T.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor      Box  69,  Welcome 

r.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor  Spring  Hope,  R.  3,  Box  35 

Vm.  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Supervisor  A.  &  T.  College,  Greensboro 

Home  Economics 

Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor   2516  Beechridge  Rd. 

*liss  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant  Supervisor      1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

4rs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor     1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

itfiss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor    Box  7496,  Asheville 

|4iss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer      F-4  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Corinna  Williams,  Stenographer    314  New  Bern  Ave. 

4rs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk    819  N.  Bloodworth  St. 


Trades  and  Industries 


4urray  D.  Thornburg,  Supervisor     Durham 

k.rchie  G.  Bryant,  Assistant  Supervisor   D-l  Raleigh  Apts. 

^.  Wade  Martin,  Assistant  Supervisor       2607  Wayland  Dr. 

4iss  Nell  LaMarr  Robinson,  Stenographer     2016  St.  Mary's  St. 

tfiss  Grace  Rose,  Stenographer     526  E.  Peace  St. 
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Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor    2317  Lake  Dr. 

Miss  Mary  Paul  Johnson,  Stenographer   12  Maiden  Lane 

Guidance  Services 

Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor    D-202  Boylan  Apts. 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer   F-6  Grosvenor  Apts. 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor    2402  Clark  Ave.. 

Miss  Jean  Boykin,  Typist  Clerk   Middlesex^ 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Carter,  Typist  Clerk    907  N.  Blount  St.: 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Clanton,  Area  Supervisor   719  S.  East  St; 

Miss  Edna  Garrett,  Area  Supervisor    C-12  Washington  Terrace 

Miss  Christine  Herring,  Area  Supervisor    T-13  Beverly  Apts.,  Asheville 

Miss  Ava  J.  Hinnant,  Stenographer    Wendell,  R.  I, 

Miss  Pauline  Jarma,  Area  Supervisor    116  E.  Park  Dr 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Kittrell,  Area  Supervisor    418  N.  Persor 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Krahnke,  Area  Supervisor  B-l  Shelton  Apts 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor     120  Hawthorne  Rd 

Mrs.  Flo  E.  Pierce,  Stenographer    2301  Derby  Dr 

Mrs.  Marie  J.  Poston,  Accounting  Clerk  F-l  Country  Club  Homes 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk   P.  O.  Box  2264,  Raleigl 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Typist  Clerk    Wendel 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor    Plymoutl 

Miss  Peggy  Royall,  Stenographer    2007  Clark  Ave 

Miss  Margaret  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk    960  Harp  Terrac* 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Smith,  Stenographer    Raleigh  R. 

Mrs.  Nora  L.  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk    500  W.  Park  Dr 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor   T-16  Beverly  Apts.,  Ashevill 

Mrs.  Odell  Woodruff,  Accounting  Clerk    Raleigh  R. 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk   1510  Hillsboro  S 

Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

G.  W.  Johnson.  Supervisor    Garne ' 

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer    1025  Nichols  D:  . 

Mrs.  Cleo  Jones,  Stenographer    321  Angier  Av  | 

Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lasslter,  Assistant  Supervisor    Claytc  lj 

Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor    Rocky  Mou  j 

Asheville  Area: 

i 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor    Ashevil  i 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer    Ashevil  ;| 

Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor    Charloi  t 

Will'am  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor    Ashevi  ( 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  Stenographer    Charlo  < 

Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor    Wilmingt 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer    Wilmingt 

Winston-Salem  Area: 

Jessie  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor   Winston-Sal"  I 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer    Winston-Sal'  i 
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Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Central  Office: 

Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director   710  Glenwood  Ave. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services    2708  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration      2708  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

]R.  B.  Hawkins,  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  2108  St.  James  Rd. 

(A  B.  Starnes,  District  Supervisor     2801  Claremont  Rd. 

[T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor    Garner,  Rt.  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Junior  Research  Analyst  218  Hillcrest  Rd. 

(Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Principal  Accountant    1009  W.  Peace  St. 

Mrs.  Clarice  P.  Hall,  Accounting  Clark   1435  Duplin  Rd. 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk    Raleigh  R.  2 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Vaughn,  Filing  Clerk      3009  Medlin  Dr. 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer    2244  The  Circle 

Miss  Eva  Abeyounis,  Stenographer    510  Burton  St. 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer    318  Avon  Drive 

Miss  Nell  Richardson,  Stenographer    Wendell 

Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer    311  Vance  Apts. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer    2214  Creston  Rd. 

A.sKeville  Office: 

James  Allen  White,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Box  477,  Weaverville 

Charles  C.  Weaver,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   R.  4  Box  315 

jjrady  R.  Galloway,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    135  Flint  St. 

James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Swannanoa 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer    Mars  Hill 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer   Mars  Hill,  R.  1,  Box  49 


Charlotte  Office: 


C.  A.  McDaniel,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    3101  Selwyn  Ave. 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1238  Providence  Rd. 

James  H.  Clippard,  Sr.,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1311  Greenwood  Cliff 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1101  Elizabeth  Ave. 

ijMrs.  Doris  McNeely  Haertig,  Stenographer    2701  Columbus  Circle 

.  Helen  Lowder,  Stenographer    1915  Merriman  Ave. 

Salisbury  Office: 

L.  Denny,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    120  First  St.,  Spencer 

V.  A.  Honeycutt,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    251  Glenwood  Dr.,  Mooresville 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer    Box  114,  Granite  Quarry 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

Elmer  W.  Crawford,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   1261  Peace  Haven  Rd. 

Thomas  E.  Styers,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor     323  W.  14th  St. 

Miss  Laura  E.  Weatherman,  Stenographer    952  W.  Fourth  St. 

Ureensboro  Office: 

Jr.  L.  McClellan,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    12  Branch  Court 

3.  W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Box  2,  Elon  College 

ars.  Evelyn  Wall,  Stenographer    Gibsonville 

Durham  Office: 

ioward  L.  Earp,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1713  James  St. 

Tames  E.  Hamilton,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    11  Hawthorne  Dr. 

tfiss  Ethel  Faye  Glenn,  Stenographer    2021  Club  Blvd. 

laleigh  Office: 

V.  Rea  Parker,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Apt.  K-l-B  Cameron  Court 

I".  J.  Beale,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    2633  Churchill  Rd. 

Villiam  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor      705  Harris  St 
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W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1609  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Ann  Critcher,  Stenographer    2350  Bernard  St. 

Mrs.  Betty  Middleton,  Stenographer   Garner,  R.  1 

Greenville  Offide: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1904  E.  Sixth  St. 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    402  Student  St 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   607  S.  Oak  St. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer   900%  Forbes  St. 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  —   Apt.  4,  551  Evans  St 

Wilmington  Office: 

Albert  A.  Chiemiego,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   107  N.  Floral  Parkway 

Lentz  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    2211  Plaza  Dr. 

Miss  Roxanna  Hinson,  Stenographer  Box  78,  Wrightsville  Beach 


CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller    2621  Dover  Rd. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary        C-303  Boylan  Apts. 

DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director      2818  Fowler  Ave. 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director    2716  Peachtree  St 

Mrs.  Margaret  H.  Wales,  Secretary   2731  Layden  St 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary        Cary 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant   1   203  White  Apts 

Mrs.  Ray  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant   Apex 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant    1115  Hillsboro  St 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Accountant    Bailey 

Boyst  B.  Swann,  Administrative  Assistant   519  Wayne  Dr. 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant    1000  Canterbury  Rd. 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor   1914  New  Bern  Ave. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant   2202  St.  Mary's  St 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant   2211  Byrd  St. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Jr.,  Accounting  Clerk   2308  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Batts,  Typist  Clerk   Cary  | 

Mrs.  Iris  S.  Buskirk,  Typist  Clerk    Smithfield 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk   507  N.  Blount  St  j 

Miss  Nancy  Elizabeth  Page,  Accounting  Clerk    607 -C  Daniels  St  : 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk    134  Woodburn  Rd. 

Mrs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Accounting  Clerk    D-4,  Country  Club  Homes  : 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk    123  Woodburn  Rd.  1 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk    201  N.  Salisbury  St  j 

DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thos.  B.  Winborne,  Director     2650  Davis  St  I 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer    420  Wayne  Dr. 

Charles  A.  Thomas,  Engineer    201%  Pine  St.  j 

Mrs.  E.  Norman  Moore,  Secretary    2011%  Fairview  Rd.  ! 

Mrs.  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Stenographer    U-l  Country  Club  Homes  j 

Frederick  J.  Calvery,  Engineer    1205  Brighton  St 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director    319  S.  Boylan  Ave.  j 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer    Siler  City 

Mrs.  Patricia  E.  Lawson,  Stenographer   2328  Derby  Dr. 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director    2215  Circle  Dr 

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Stenographer    2128  Milburnie  Rd 
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DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

| Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director   603  S.  Boylan  Ave. 

!A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director    Garner 

IM.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk   3203  Bedford  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary   Raleigh,  R.  6 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator    113  N.  Blount  St. 

Miss  Alice  F.  Royal,  Stenographer    200  E.  Edenton  SL 

IMiss  Emily  Moss,  Typist  Clerk  Woman's  Club,  Apt.  7 

(Mrs.  Jean  Riggan  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk   Cary 

|Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk   2108  Pelham  Rd. 

(Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk  105  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd. 

Miss  Patricia  Ann  King,  Stenographer   Raleigh,  R.  3 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk   19  Dixie  Trail 

IT.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman   617  W.  North  St. 

E.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk   502  Smithfield  SL 

pris  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk   65  East  St. 

'Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk   404  West  North  St 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk   17  N.  West  St. 

Carl  C.  Fuller,  Stock  Clerk   206  W.  Aycock  St 

[Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk   220  West  Lane  St 

jVTrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk   407  N.  Wilmington  St 

jjlenwood  C.  Coats,  Stock  Clerk   Raleigh,  R.  3 

German  Council,  Stock  Clerk  Raleigh,  R.  2 

kussell  K.  Carroll,  Stock  Clerk   Fuquay  Springs,  R.  2 

Klphonso  Eason,  Stock  Clerk  Zebulon,  R.  1 

Lowell  J.  Liles,  Stock  Clerk   Zebulon 

Forest  R.  Ryals,  Stock  Clerk  Raleigh,  R.  3 

Sexton  J.  Wall,  Stock  Clerk   Raleigh,  R.  2 

fames  E.  Williams,  Stock  Clerk  Raleigh,  R.  2 


DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  Brown,  Director   3020  Ruffin  St. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary  H-2-A  Cameron  Court  Apts 

jDelphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant  2815  Anderson  Dr. 

J?.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent    Apex 

K.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent   2813  Anderson  Dr. 

f.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent    Goldsboro 

p.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor  Wilson,  Box  71 

I*  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor    Newton 

4t  P.  Bradford,  Clerk   1218  Glenwood  Ave. 

drew  Love,  Field  Mechanic   Chavis  Heights 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  BOARDS  OF 
EDUCATION  AND  CITY  BOARDS  OF  TRUSTEES 

County- City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Tount,  Graham  H.  A.  Scott,  Haw  River 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  Clyde  Fields,  Sparta  G.  N.  Evans,  Eunice 

Anson  J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  B.  T.  McRae,  Peachland 

Morven  William  T.  Bird,  Morven  W.  R.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  W.  L.  Wildermuih,  Wadesboro  W.  L.  Bennett,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  B.  E.  Sturgill,  Grassy  Creek 

(Express  Office  :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  J.  F.  Hampton,  Linville 

Beaufort  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Sr.,  Washington 

Washington  E.  A.  West,  Washington  H.  G.  Winfield,  Jr.,  Washington 

Bertie  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  Leo  Wynns,  Colerain 

Bladen  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  J.  R.  Ferguson,  Clarkton 

Brunswick  Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport  G.  K.  Lewis,  Winnabow 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Frank  E.  Laycock,  Asheville 

Asheville  J.  W.  Byers,  Asheville  H.  E.  Johnson,  Asheville 

Burke  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  L.  H.  McNeely,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  N.  O.  Pitts,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  J.  O.  Barbour,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  Boyd  Biggers,  Concord 

Concord  R.  Brown  McAllister,  Concord  Luther  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  F.  L.  Wilson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  George  Boutwell,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  W.  J.  Spainhour,  Lenoir 

Camden  J.  F.  Pugh,  Camden  C.  G.  Harrison,  Old  Trap 

Carteret  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Thos.  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  David  R.  Johnson,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office  :  Danville,  Va.) 
Catawba  H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Ralph  A.  Sigmon,  Claremont 

Hickory  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory  G.  Norman  Hutton,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Newton 

Chatham  J.  S.  Walters,  Pittsboro  Wade  H.  Paschal,  Siler  City 

Cherokee  Loyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Noah  Hembree,  Murphy 

Andrews  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  L.  B.  Nichols,  Andrews 

Murphy  Heironymus  Bueck,  Murphy  H.  A.  Mattox,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  G.  B.  Potter,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Paul  Caler,  Brasstown 

(Express  Office  :  Murphy) 
Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  B.  Austell,  Earl 

Kings  Mountain  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  A.  W.  Kincaid,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby  C.  Bush  Hamrick,  Shelby 

Columbus  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  A.  W.  Williamson,  Cerro  Gordo 

Whiteville  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  Dr.  W.  E.  Miller,  Whiteville 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  John  R.  Taylor,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  R.  Glenn  Cobb,  Fayette ville 

Fayette ville  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Jarvisburg 

(Express  Office  :  Shawboro) 

Dare  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Walter  D.  Perry,  Kill  Devil  Hills 

(Express  Office  :  Elizabeth  City) 
Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Roy  Lohr,  Lexington,  R.  2 

Lexington  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Lexington 

Thomasville  G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville  G.  E.  Harrell,  Thomasville 

Davie  Curtis  Price,  Mocksville  J.  B.  Cain,  Cana 

Duplin  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  William  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill 

(Express  Office  :  Warsaw) 
Durham  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham 

Durham  L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham  H.  Spurgeon  Boyce,  Durham 

Edgecombe  E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro  Dr.  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  C.  G.  Credle,  Tarboro  Rawls  Howard,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Ralph  Brimley,  Winston-Salem  G.  S.  Coltrane,  Kernersville,  B.  31 

Winston-Salem  J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  E.  T.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg  Paul  W.  Elam,  Louisburg 


Superintendents  and  Board  Chairmen 
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Connty-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Franklinton  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  R.  D.  Collins,  Franklinton 

Gaston    Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  John  R.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Cherryville-   Fenton  L.  Larsen,  Cherryville  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia  W.  M.  Sparrow,  Gastonia 

;  Gates  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  S.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Express  Office  :  Roduco) 

Graham  K.  S.  Clem,  Robbinsville  J.  D.  Stratton,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office  :  Topton) 

Granville  D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford 

Greene  B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill  R.  L.  Hart,  Snow  Hill 

(Express  Office  :  Farmville) 

Guilford  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro  Howard  E.  Carr,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  D.  E.  Hudgins,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  W.  A.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  A.  J.  Moye,  Scotland  Neck 

Roanoke  Rapids  I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids  W.  L.  Medlin,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  F.  H.  Gregory,  Jr.,  Weldon 

Harnett  G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  Broadway,  R.  1 

'  Haywood  L.  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville—  Mark  Kirkpatrick,  Waynesville 

j  Canton  Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Canton 

Henderson  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  L.  C.  Youngblood,  Fletcher 

I  Hendersonville  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  -Bruce  Drysdale,  Hendersonville 

j  Hertford  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  G.  T.  Underwood,  Murfreesboro 

(Express  Office  :  Cofield) 

Hoke  K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford  Robert  H.  Gatlin,  Raeford 

Hyde  N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quarter  E.  R.  Clarke,  Engelhard 

(Express  Office  :  Belhaven) 

Iredell  S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville  F.  T.  Loftin,  Troutman 

,  Mooresville  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  J.  M.  Morrow,  Mooresville 

Statesville  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  Fred  B.  Bunch,  Jr.,  Statesville 

jJackson  W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva   „W.  R.  Enloe,  Sylva 

(Johnston  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  J.  W.  Earp,  Selma,  R. 

Jones  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  E.  M.  Philyaw,  Comfort 

(Express  Office  :  Pollocksville) 

jLee  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  Stacy  Budd,  Sanford,  R.  1 

i  Sanford  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Sanford 

Lenoir  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston  E.  S.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  1 

Kinston  J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  C.  Stuart  Carr,  Jr.,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

,  Lincolnton  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  B.  J.  Ramsaur,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Holland  McSwain,  Franklin  J.  C.  Sorrells,  Franklin 

Madison  William  W.  Peek,  Marshall  J.  Clyde  Brown,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  E.  C.  Edmondson,  Hassell 

McDowell  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  J.  E.  English,  Marion,  R.  3 

:  Marion  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

?  Charlotte  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Harper  Wilson,  Bakersville 

(Express  Office  :  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  E.  R.  Wallace,  Mt.  Gilead 

VIoore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage   _J.  A.  Culbertson,  Robbins 

Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  John  F.  Taylor,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  SouthernPines  John  M.  Howarth,  Southern  Pines 

\Tash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  John  W.  Roberson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

Rocky  Mount  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount—  -George  R.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington   Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Dr.  J.  Wesley  Parker,  Jr.,  Seaboard 

(Express  Office  :  Gumberry) 

Dnslow  Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  J.  Parsons  Brown,  Jacksonville 

Grange  G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1 

Chapel  Hill  C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill  Carl  M.  Smith,  Chapel  Hill 

^amlico  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro  J.  A.  Tingle,  Jr.,  Alliance 

Pasquotank  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  D.  S.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 

Elizabeth  City  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Elizabeth  City..J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

3ender  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  M.  S.  Ellis,  Willard 

Perquimans  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  J.  E.  Morris,  Hertford 

person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Timberlake 

3itt  D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  Jos.  S.  Moye,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  J.  B.  James,  Greenville 
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County- City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Polk  James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  J.  R.  Stephenson,  Saluda 

(Express  Office  :  Tryon) 

Tryon   Brank  Proffit,  Tryon  W.  L.  Hague,  Tryon 

Randolph  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  G.  F.  Lane,  Ramseur 

Asheboro  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro 

Richmond  F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Dr.  W.  H.  Parsons,  Ellerbe 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyser,  Hamlet  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  —  .J.  E.  Honeycutt,  Rockingham  John  Entwistle,  Rockingham 

Robeson  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton—  _I.  P.  Graham,  Proctorville 

Fairmont  R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont  David  M.  Britt,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  M.  Carr  Gibson,  Lumberton 

Maxton  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  J.  D.  Medlin,  Maxton 

Red  Springs  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  Dr.  C.  T.  Johnson,  Red  Springs 

Saint  Pauls  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Saint  Pauls  T.  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  Saint  Pauls 

Rockingham  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  J.  O.  Thomas,  Leaksville 

(Express  Office :  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville  C.  C.  Campbell,  Leaksville 

Madison    V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  D.  L.  McMichael,  Madison 

Reidsville  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury  J.  F.  McKnight,  China  Grove 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  W.  T.  Shuford,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  J.  Harvey  Carpenter.Rutherfordtoi 

Sampson  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  W.  E.  Peterson,  Clinton,  R.  2 

Clinton  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Clinton 

Scotland    J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg  W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Wagram 

Laurinburg  —.A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  O.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Albemarle 

Stokes  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Pine  Hall 

(Express  Office  :  Walnut  Cove) 

Surry—   B.  H.  Tharrington,  Dobson  Edwin  Reid,  Dobson 

(Express  Office  :  Mt.  Airy) 

Elkin   N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin  R.  W.  Harris,  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy..  .Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  W.  C.  Morgan,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  Dr.  J.  F.  Zachary,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Union  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe   — James  R.  Braswell,  Wingate 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  H.  E.  Copple,  Monroe 

Vance  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  George  T.  Wilson,  Henderson,  R. 

Henderson  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  A.  Vernon  Perry,  Henderson 

Wake  Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Fred  B.  Wheeler,  Raleigh 

Warren  W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton  Harry  W.  Walker,  Norlina 

(Express  Office  :  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  L.  E.  Hassell,  Roper 

Watauga  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone  Clyde  Perry,  Sugar  Grove 

Wayne  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro  Lester  H.  Gilikin,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  J.  Roger  Peeler,  Fremont   .Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  Monroe  Best,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  R.  R.  Church,  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office  :  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  J.  Floyd  Woodard,  N.  Wilkesboro  ..Lewis  Vickery,  North  Wilkesbor< 

Wilson  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  S.  E.  High,  Lucama 

Elm  City   P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  J.  M.  Braswell,  Elm  City 

Wilson   .S.  G.  Chappel,  Wilson  Dr.  Ralph  Fike,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville 

(Express  Office  :  Crutchfield) 
Yancey    Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  ...T.  A.  Buchanan,  Burnsville,  R.  1 


SUPERVISORS  OP  INSTRUCTION 


County  or  City 

Alamance  

Burlington  


White 


Supervisor  and  Address 
Negro 


_L.  R.  Wootton,  Box  591,  Graham 
Jessie  I.  Baxter,  Box  649, 
Graham 

_Mrs.  Hazel  Eaddy  Strickland  None 


*Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey, 
412  Avon  Ave.,  Graham 


Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 


Supervisors  of  Instruction 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 
Burlington 

Alexander  None   _*Alvia  Radia  Wilson,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Alleghany  Donna  Jones,  Sparta  *Joint  with  Alexander  and  Wilkes 

Anson  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Jenkins    *Mrs.  Virginia  May  H.  Green 

Peachland  Wadesboro 

Morven  None  *  Joint  with  county 

Wadesboro  None  *  Joint  with  county 

Ashe  —   Laura  McConnell,  Jefferson  None 

Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson 
Avery  Carolyn  V.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park  None 

Beaufort  None  *Mrs.  Madeline  G.  Bullock, 

Washington 

Washington  Ada  Lee  Jar  vis,  Washington  ..*  Joint  with  county 

Bertie  Esther  Martin,  Windsor   *Mrs.  Willie  O.  Drew,  Windsor 

Bladen  Clifton  E.  Crawford  *Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith 

Elizabethtown  Elizabethtown 

|  Brunswick  Gertrude  Y.  Loughlin,  Southport-— *Miss  Annie  W.  Montgomery 

Southport 

Buncombe  Ed  Warrick,  Asheville  *Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 

Royal  Alden  Tomberlin,  Asheville 
Jessie  M.  Wooten,  Asheville 
Ann  V.  Sherwood,  Asheville 

Asheville  Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville  *Joint  with  county 

Burke  Mrs.  Dell  B.  Wilson,  Morganton  None 

Glen  Alpine  Joint  with  Morganton  None 

Morganton  Nannie  B.  Hite,  Morganton  None 

Cabarrus  None  *Louis  James  Hughes,  Concord 

Concord  None  *  Joint  with  county 

Kannapolis  W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis  *  Joint  with  county 

:  Caldwell  Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts,  Lenoir   -None 

;   Lenoir  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Cartner,  Lenoir  None 

|  Camden  Mrs.  Hilda  Brumsey,  Currituck     *Mrs.  Thelma  Jones  Hall,  Belcross 

Carteret  Fred  G.  Lewis,  Morehead  City  *Mrs.  Liller  C.  Hankins, 

Jacksonville 

Caswell  Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  *Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Beam, 

Yanceyville  Yanceyville 

Catawba   Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton  *Mrs.  Maude  M.  Jeffers,  Newton 

Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1 

Hickory  None  *Joint  with  county 

Newton  Mary  E.  Hobbs,  Newton  *  Joint  with  county 

Chatham  Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City  *Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington, 

Siler  City 

Cherokee   Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  None 

Murphy 

Andrews  Mrs.  Hilda  T.  Olson,  Andrews  Same  as  white 

Murphy  Joint  with  Andrews  None 

Chowan  None  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Byrd,  Edenton 

Edenton  None  *Joint  with  county 

Clay  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Lewis,  Hayesville  ..None 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Miriam  Allen,  Shelby,  *Mrs.  Lyda  S.  Galbraith, 

Box  220  400  Wilson  St.,  Shelby 

Mrs.  Oveda  Moss 
Box  220,  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain  *  Joint  with  county 

Shelby  Myrtle  Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby  *  Joint  with  county 

Columbus  B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville  *Namon  McMillan,  Fair  Bluff 

Ruth  Meares,  Chadbourn 

Whiteville  Willie  Trexler,  Whiteville  *  Joint  with  county 

Craven  Selma  Pritchard,  705  Broad  St  *Ethel  May  Lewis,  New  Bern 

New  Bern 

New  Bern  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern  None 

Cumberland  Mattie  Bell  Rogers  *Mrs.  Mae  R.  Williams 

208  Russell  St., Fayetteville  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  None  Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Joint  with  Camden  *  Joint  with  Camden 

Dare  Noah  A.  Toler  None 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Davidson  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley  *Mrs.  Georgia  Robinson 

Lexington,  R.  8  Advance,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Lexington  None  *Joint  with  county 

Thomasville  Louise  White,  Thomasville  *  Joint  with  county 

Davie  David  F.  Stillwell,  Mocksville  *Joint  with  Davidson 

Duplin  Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill  *Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Rose  Hill 

Durham— Elem  Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Durham  None 

— H.  S.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  Durham 

Durham— Elem.  Mrs.  Rosa  Judson  Tillitt,  Durham._Mrs.  Parepa  B.  Watkins,  Durham 

— H.  S.  Lew  W.  Hannen,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Vera  M.  Keech,  Tarboro  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Tarboro 

Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly 
Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Forsyth— Elem.  Kathleen  Emerson  *Mrs.  Clara  E.  Douglas 

Winston-Salem  Winston-Salem 

—Prim.  Mildred  Pate,  Winston-Salem 

— H.  S.  Arthur  Steere,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  Grace  Brunson,  Winston-Salem  .—Mrs.  Dorothy  Blount,  Winston- Sales 

Franklin  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  Holmes  ..._*Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Louisburg 

Zebulon,  R.  2 

Franklinton  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Gaston  Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan  *Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 

Gastonia 
Faye  Mcintosh,  Mt.  Holly,  R. 
Laysel  H.  Bancroft,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner  Mrs.  Lucia  F.  Taylor,  Cherryville 

Cherryville 

Gastonia— Elem  Mrs.  Lenora  Taylor,  Gastonia  Joint  with  Cherryville 

— H.  S  R.  E.  Carothers,  Gastonia 

Gates  Margaret  Mullen,  Gatesville  *Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  GatesvillC  ' 

Graham  None  None 

Granville  Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford  *Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Oxford 

Oxford  Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford  —  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Gant,  Oxford 

Greene  Margaret  Hodgens,  Snow  Hill  *Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro  James  E.  Whitley,  Greensboro 

Katherine  Murray,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro  Same  as  white 

High  Point  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe,  High  Point  Same  as  white 

Halifax  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  McRacken  *Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 

Scotland  Neck  *Mrs.  Bessie  S.  Wilder 

Scotland  Neck 

Roanoke  Rapids  Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids  *Joint  with  county 

Weldon  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Harnett  Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington  *Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Lillington 

Beaman  Kelly,  Lillington 

Haywood— H.  S.  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey  None 

Waynesville 

—Elem.  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville 

Canton  Alma  Browning,  Canton  Same  as  white 

*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers 

Henderson  P.  P.  Henderson,  Asheville  None 

Mrs.  Sue  Johnson  Davis,  Arden 

Hendersonville  Joint  with  county  None 

Hertford  Irma  Hope  Hurff,  Winton  *Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe 

Murfreesboro 

Hoke    Sarah  Tatum,  Raeford  *Mrs.  Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Raeford 

Hyde  Bettie  Swindell,  Engelhard  *Odessa  Owens,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell— Elem  Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel  *Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesvill 

Statesville 

— H.  S  Eleanor  Smith,  Statesville 

Mooresville  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller  Same  as  white 

Mooresville 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Statesville  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville  None 

Jackson  Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva  None 

Johnston  Lucille  Woodall,  Smithfield  *Mrs.  Ura  High  Fowler,  Smithfleld 

Mrs.  Eloise  Eskridge,  Smithfield—, *Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 
Rena  King,  Smithfield 

Jones  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton  *Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Pollocksville 

Lee    Mary  Lynn  Currie  *Mrs.  Rachel  Flemister,  Sanford 

Box  215,  Sanford 

Sanford  Same  as  county  None 

Lenoir  E.  Merle  Scott,  Box  182,  Kinston— ,*Bessie  M.  Cox,  Kinston 

Kinston  None  None 

Lincoln  Laura  Margretta  Seagle  *Mrs.  Anne  Wade  Biggers 

Lincolnton  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Mrs.  Ethel  W.  Beam,  Lincolnton  _.  Same  as  white 

Macon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey  None 

Franklin 

Madison  Hazel  S.  Sprinkle,  Marshall  None 

Lula  Chandler,  Walnut 

Martin  Mildred  Manning  *E.  Louise  Cooper 

Box  334,  Williamston  Williamston 

*Mrs.  Harding  Bates  Slade 
Williamston 

McDowell  Mae  Ramsey,  Box  389,  Marion  None 

Marion  Eva  Keeter,  Marion  None 

Mecklenburg  Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte  *Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 

Margaret  Phillips,  Matthews 

Charlotte— Elem.  —.Margaret  Flintom,  Charlotte  Mrs.  Cordelia  Stiles,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Mrs.  Ruby  Siske  Gouge  None 

Bakersville 

Montgomery  Mrs.  Almena  V.  G.  McLeod,  Troy  None 

Moore  Mrs.  Beulah  T.  McPherson  *Mrs.  Tarba  T.  Brown 

Cameron  Carthage,  R.  3 

Mary  Logan,  Carthage 

Pinehurst  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Southern  Pines  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Nash  C.  H.  Fries,  Nashville  *Mrs.  Maude  B.  Hubbard 

Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Helen  K.  Taylor,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount. Elem— Mrs.  Ha  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

H.  S.— Mrs.  Annie  W.  Neville 
Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  T.  O.  Page,  Wilmington  *James  L.  Johnson,  Wilmington 

David  Hall  Godbold,  Wilmington 

Northampton  George  Henry  Hines,  Jackson  *Mrs.  Mabel  Wyche  Hilliard 

Jackson 

Onslow  Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  Burgaw— *  Joint  with  Carteret 

Orange  Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove  *Mrs.  Norma  E.  Snipes,  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill  None  None 

Pamlico  None  Mrs.  Rosetta  E.  Lewis,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  None  *Mrs.  Annie  M.  Chavis 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  Ruth  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City  Joint  with  county 

Pender  None  *Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel 

Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  None  *  Joint  with  Chowan  and  Edenton 

Person  Sallie  B.  Newman,  Leasburg  *Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 

Pitt  Annie  Lee  Jones,  Farmville  *Mrs.  Madelien  C.  Blount,  Farmville 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Farmville  —  *Hazel  Jordan,  Farmville 

Greenville  James  A.  Walker  *Joint  with  county 

p°lk  None   None 

Tryon  None.— I  None 

Randolph  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Staley,  Staley  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Jones,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Mary  I.  Shamburger,  Asheboro  —  -*Joint  with  county 

Richmond  None  None 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Hamlet  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham  None 

Rockingham  Joint  with  Hamlet   .None 

Robeson— White  Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton  *Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Haywood 

—Indian  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton  Lumberton 

Fairmont  None  Mrs.  Nina  W.  Anthony,  Lumberton 

Lumberton  None  Joint  with  Fairmont 

Maxton  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Red  Springs  None  Joint  with  Fairmont 

Saint  Pauls  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Rockingham  Gertrude  King,  Stoneville  *Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 

Sue  White,  Wentworth 

Leaksville  Russel  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville  *Joint  with  county 

Madison  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Reidsville  Mrs.  Lucile  Cox  Stone,  Reidsville..* Joint  with  county 

Rowan  Mrs.  Ganelda  H.  Sowers,  Spencer  *Louis  V.  Jones,  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Beatrice  B.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

Salisbury.—   M.  G.  Stahl,  Spencer  *  Joint  with  county  ■ 

Rutherford  Leonora  Jefferies  *Mrs.  Lucille  D.  Tarborough 

Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  Eva  B.  Packer,  Clinton  *Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 

Mrs.  Mildred  Turlington,  Clinton 

Clinton  None  Joint  with  county 

Scotland  Margaret  McRae  John    None 

Laurinburg 

Laur  inburg  None  None 

Stanly  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Barringer   None 

Richfield 

Albemarle  Blanche  King,  Albemarle  None 

Stokes  A.  E.  Garner,  Danbury  Wilveria  DeLaine,  Mt.  Airy 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury 

Surry  Rebecca  P.  Allen,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3  *Joint  with  Stokes 

Mrs.  Gwyn  Franklin,  Elkin 

Elkin  None  None 

Mt.  Airy  Verona  Allred  West,  Mt.  Airy  *  Joint  with  county 

Swain  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott  None 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Kate  Ranson  Cornue  None 

Brevard 

Tyrrell  Sue  Underhill,  Plymouth  *Mrs.  Addie  B.  Boyd,  Plymouth 

Union  Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe.- *Mrs.  Mabel  Gunn  Shaw,  Monroe 

Monroe  Joint  with  county  *Joint  with  county 

Vance  Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland   *Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams 

Henderson  Henderson 

Henderson  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller  None 

Henderson 

Wake  Mrs.  Gladys  Barnes,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Odessa  T.  H.  Roberts,  Raleli  b 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Revell,  Raleigh__Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,  Raleigh 

Raleigh— Elem  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Eunice  Newton,  Raleigh 

Warren  None  None 

Washington  Joint  with  Tyrrell  *  Joint  with  Tyrrell 

Watauga  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone  None 

Wayne  O.  V.  Harrell,  Goldsboro  *Mrs.  Vera  Jones  Allen,  Goldsboi 

Mrs.  Alice  G.  Loften,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Goldsboro  John  B.  Thompson,  Goldsboro  Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  J.  Van  Caudill,  Wilkesboro,  R.  1 .... *Joint  with  Alexander 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivins,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  Alexander 

Wilson  Elizabeth  Kirby,  Lucama  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Wilson 

Elm  City  None  Joint  with  county 

Wilson  None  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Baldwin,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Mrs.  Carmen  Frye  Richardson  None 

Boonville 

Yancey  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville  None 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Burlington  Audio-Visual  and  Science  Estelle  McClees,  Burlington 

Asheville  Music  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 

Music,  Vocal  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Starnes,  Asheville 

Audio-Visual  Education  Samuel  Barry  Morris,  Asheville 

Concord— White  Music  George  A.  Peck,  Concord 

Music— Elementary  Mrs.  Zelma  G.  Spears,  Concord 

Music  Edith  M.  Judking,  Concord 

Negro  —  Music  Carl  O.  Foster,  Concord 

Hickory  Music  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Libraries  Elizabeth  Council,  Hickory 

Shelby  Music  Alice  Dills  Weaver,  Shelby 

Art  Mrs.  E.  Frances  Crim,  Shelby 

Craven  Music  Mrs.  Charlene  Solliday,  Havelock 

New  Bern  Music,  Elementary  Kathryn  M.  Maxwell,  New  Bern 

Music,  High  School  Donald  Smith,  New  Bern 

Band  David  Walters,  New  Bern 

Negro  Music,  Elementary  Irene  T.  Overby,  New  Bern 

Band  Alexander  Watson,  New  Bern 

Whiteville— White  Music  Eleanor  Martens,  Whiteville 

Negro... .Music  Dorothy  Starr,  Whiteville 

Fayetteville  Art  Mrs.  Inez  C.  Brooks,  Fayetteville 

Lexington  Music,  Elementary  Mrs.  Lois  Jean  Query,  Lexington 

Durham— White  Art  Mary  R.  Burgess,  Durham 

Audio-Visual  Leland  R.  Cooper,  Chapel  Hill 

Music  Mrs.  N.  C.  Bouzard,  Durham 

Music  Mrs.  Colleen  R.  Moon,  Durham 

Speech  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Hocker,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Sidney  W.  Ray,  Durham 

Negro  Art  Mrs.  Althea  M.  Holmes,  Durham 

Music  Mrs.  Florita  P.  Russell,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Mrs.  William  Mae  Bailey,  Durham 

Durham  (City) 

White  Music  Glenn  Starnes,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries  Jane  B.  Wilson,  Durham 

Art  Elsie  Smith,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Rosalie  Brunson,  Durham 

Vocational  Education  H.  K.  Collins,  Durham 

Negro  Art  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Kearney,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries  Janie  Wheeler,  Durham 

Elem.  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Clara  Jones,  Durham 

Forsyth  Music  Mildred  Doub,  Phafftown 

Art   Arthur  Smith,  Winston -Salem 

Guidance  Raymond  Sarbough,  Winston-Salem 

Vocational  Education  Matthew  C.  Donahue,  Kernersville 

Special  Services  Josephine  Shaffner,  Winston-Salem 

Industrial  Arts  Ellison  W.  Poland,  Hanes 

Winston-Salem  Music  Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold 

Winston-Salem 

Greensboro— White  Music  Mrs.  Chrystal  H.  Bachtell 

Greensboro 

Negro__Music  Mrs.  Eloise  Penn,  Greensboro 

High  Point— White  ..Art  Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Music  Dr.  Charles  C.  Taylor,  High  Point 

Negro..Music  Mary  P.  Browne,  High  Point 

Roanoke  Rapids  Library  Mrs.  Alice  Wright  Porter 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Iredell  Library  Eleanor  Smith,  Statesville 

Kinston— White  Art  Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Hogarth,  Kinston 

Negro  Art  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Wing,  Kinston 

Mecklenburg— White-Visual  Aids  Harold  Dotson,  Charlotte 

Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Ring,  Charlotte 

Health  Education  Mrs.  Mary  Louise  Clay,  Charlotte 

Music  Sam  P.  Durrance,  Charlotte 

Negro-Music  Mrs.  Nolle  Mae  Newsome  Mitchell 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  Libraries  Gertrude  Coward,  Charlotte 

Family  Life  Coordinator  George  A.  Douglas,  Charlotte 
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County  or  City 


Negro 


Union  ... 
Raleigh 


Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Special  Education  Howard  J.  Hickes,  Charlotte 

Art  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mack,  Charlotte 

Physical  Education  Sally  Southerland,  Charlotte 

Distributive  Education  Dorothy  Boone,  Charlotte 

Tests  and  Measurements 

and  Research  Wayne  C.  Church,  Charlotte 

Music    Oliver  Cook,  Charlotte 

T.  and  I.  Education   —  Dean  B.  Davis,  Charlotte 

Art      Mrs.  Esther  Page  Hill,  Charlotte 

Visiting  T.    Grace  E.  McCauley,  Charlotte 

Libraries    Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 

.Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 

Music  R.  F.  Ebert,  Raleigh 

Art  Rose  Messick,  Raleigh 


ATTENDANCE  AND  WELFARE  OFFICERS 

Administrative  Unit    *Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance  Helen  Coble,  Graham  G.  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Burlington  Mrs.  Prue  C.  Edwards   -Same  as  county 

Burlington 

Alexander  None  Luther  D.  Dyson,  Taylor sville 

Alleghany  None  Mrs.  Doris  W.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson  Mrs.  Mae  L.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro  Mrs.  Esther  Humphries,  Wadesboi 

Morven  None  Same  as  county 

Wadesboro  None  Same  as  county 

Ashe    None  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  None  W.  W.  Braswell,  Newland 

Beaufort  None  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Washington  None  Same  as  county 

Bertie  None    Mrs.  Norman  Lee  P.  Smith,  Winds*  i 

Bladen  None  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtov  i 

Brunswick  None  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Southport 

Buncombe  Carl  Conley,  Asheville  George  Lawrence,  Asheville 

Asheville  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville  Same  as  county 

Burke  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Morganton.-M.  J.  Lynam,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Mrs.  Lucy  Duckworth  Same  as  county 

Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin  Same  as  county 

Morganton 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Amanda  K.  Miller,  Concord  .  E.  Farrell  White,  Concord 

Concord  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Kannapolis  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Caldwell  None  Mrs.  Laura  Freeman,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  None  Same  as  county 

Camden  None  Junius  S.  Grimes,  III,  Camden 

Carteret  None  Georgia  Hughes,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Mrs.  John  Henry  Gunn  Leona  Graham,  Yanceyville 

Yanceyville 

Catawba  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton,  R.  1  -Joseline  Harding,  Newton 

Hickory  John  W.  Gore,  Hickory  Same  as  county 

Newton- Conover___Simon  Burgess,  Newton  Same  as  county 

Chatham  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Sudderth  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn,  Murphy 

Murphy,  R.  1 

Andrews  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Murphy  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Chowan  None  Mrs.  J.  H.  McMullan,  Edenton 

Edenton  None  Same  as  county 

Clay  None  Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick  Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker,  Shelby 

Shelby,  Box  220 

Kings  Mountain  M.  C.  Boston,  Kings  Mountain  Same  as  county 

Shelby  None  Same  as  county 

Columbus  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbourn  Mrs.  Alice  Wright,  Whiteville 

Whiteville  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leaman,  Whiteville  Same  as  county 

Craven  None—.   Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford,  New  Berr 
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New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  Same  as  county 

Cumberland  Root.  Thomas  Dixon  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  V.  R.  White,  Fayetteville  Same  as  county 

Currituck  None  Mrs.  Pearl  J.  Hastings, Currituck 

pare  None  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

)avidson  James  A.  Wright,  Lexington  Matilda  Umholtz,  Lexington 

Lexington  None  Same  as  county 

Thomasville  None  Same  as  county 

)avie  None  Amy  Jane  Talbert,  Mocksville 

)uplin  ....  None  Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor,  Kenansville 

Durham  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Davis,  Durham  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Durham  J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham  Same  as  county 

Edgar  Alston,  Durham 

]dgecombe  None  1  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  Mrs.  E.  L.  Daughtridge,  Tarboro-Same  as  county 

^orsyth  Kenneth  Heffner,  Hanes  A.  W.  Cline,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem— 

White-Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem  Same  as  county 
Negro.  Earl  Wooten,  Winston-Salem 

^ranklin  None  Lucy  P.  Burt,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  None  Same  as  county 

Gaston  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

I'  Cherryville  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

H  Gastonia  Beler  Ballard,  Gastonia  Same  as  county 

feates  None  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

graham  None    Mrs.  Lura  S.  Bales,  Robbinsville 

Granville  None  J.  R.  Raper,  Oxford 

Oxford  None  Same  as  county 

3reene  None  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Juilford  None  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson  Same  as  county 

Greensboro 

High  Point   -Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point  Same  as  county 

Halifax  None  J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax 

j  ^anoke  Rapids  None  Same  as  county 

iVeldon  None  Same  as  county 

Harnett  E.  T.  Malone,  Coats  Wilma  Williams,  Lillington 

Haywood  Jerry  M.  Rogers,  Waynesville  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

!,  Canton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Henderson  None  Mrs.  Jamie  M.  Purcell 

Hendersonville 

Hendersonville  None  Same  as  county 

Hertford  None  I.  P.  Davis,  Winton 

Hoke  None  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

(Hyde  None  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts 

Swan  Quarter 

jlredell  None  Brent  Yount,  Statesville 

Mooresville  None  Same  as  county 

j  Statesville  None    Same  as  county 

Jackson  None  Cary  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  Grace  Hood,  Selma  J.  D.  Pegram,  Smithfield 

Jones  None  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee  S.  J.  Husketh,  Sanford    Mrs.  Robert  Hinson,  Sanford 

i  Sanford  None  Same  as  county 

Lenoir  None  Joseph  F.  B.  McCawley,  Kinston 

;  Kinston  Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  Kinston  Same  as  county 

Lincoln  D.  Ward  Milam,  Lincolnton  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

iMacon  None  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison  None  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  None.  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell  None  Mrs.  Nelle  Lonon,  Marion 

Marion  None  Same  as  county 

Mecklenburg  Carolyn  Gallant,  Charlotte  W.  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

:  Charlotte  None  Same  as  county 

Mitchell  None  Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

■  Montgomery  None    Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

I  Moore  _  None  Pauline  Covington  Cole,  Carthage 
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Pinehurst  None  Same  as  county 

Southern  Pines  None  Same  as  county 

Nash  None  James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  None  Same  as  county 

New  Hanover  None  Robert  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  None    Mrs.  Janet  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow  None  Mrs.  Helen  Bryan  Patten 

Jacksonville 

Orange  None   Mrs.  Jane  Parker,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill  None  Same  as  county 

Pamlico  None  Willie  C.  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  None  Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  None  Same  as  county 

Pender  None    H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  None  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt  None  K.  T.  Putrell,  Greenville 

Greenville  None  Same  as  county 

Polk  W.  W.  Wilkins,  Columbus  Floyd  Evans,  Columbus 

Tryon  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Randolph  None  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  None  Same  as  county 

Richmond  None  Mrs.  Lora  Wilkie,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  None  Same  as  county 

Robeson  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton  —.Margie  Henley,  Lumberton 

Zeb.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke 

Fairmont  None   Same  as  county 

Lumberton  Mrs.  Marie  Batts,  Lumberton  Same  as  county 

Maxton  None    Same  as  county 

Red  Springs  None  Same  as  county 

Saint  Pauls  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville  ....Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  Madison,  Bl 

Leaksville  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Leaksville  Same  as  county 

Madison  Mrs.  Keron  C.  Wilson,  Madison  Same  as  county 

Reidsville  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rowan  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  Mrs.  Lucille  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rutherford  Miles  Hampton,  Rutherfordton  Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Doggett 

Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  Clara  S.  Boyette,  Clinton  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Clinton  None  Same  as  county 

Scotland  Charles  Farrell,  Laurel  Hill  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Shaw,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dean,  Laurinburg  .  Same  as  county 

Stanly  None  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  None  Same  as  county 

Stokes  None  G.  R.  Hagmayer,  Danbury 

Surry  T.  M.  Robertson,  White  Plains  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Elkin  None  Same  as  county 

Mt.  Airy  None  Same  as  county 

Swain  Mrs.  Noralee  Calhoun  Roy  English,  Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Milford  Hubbell,  Brevard,  R.  1  Mrs.  C.  Y.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  None  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union  None  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Monroe  None  Same  as  county 

Vance  None  Clara  Mae  Ellis,  Henderson 

Henderson  None  Same  as  county 

Wake  M.  T.  Jones,  Cary  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Raleigh— White  Mrs.  Fannie  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh  ..Same  as  county 

Negro  Robert  T.  Young,  Raleigh 

Warren  None  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  None  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga  None  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 


*  Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superinten 
of  public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  att< 
ance  law. 
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Administrative  Unit    *  Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Wayne  None  Mrs.  Edith  P.  Franklin,  GoldsborO' 

Fremont  None  Same  as  county 

Goldsboro  None  Same  as  county 

Wilkes  None  Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro  None  Same  as  county 

Wilson  None  M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Elm  City  None  Same  as  county 

Wilson  None  Same  as  county 

Yadkin  None  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

Yancey  None  L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Asheville,  S.  M.  Connor 
Kannapolis,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Phillips 
Hickory,  Harold  E.  Hewitt 
Lexington,  K.  Leonard  Surratt 
Durham,  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 
Durham,  J.  L.  Woodard 
Winston-Salem,  Hoy  Holhouser 
Greensboro,  James  A.  Farthing 


High  Point,  Walter  Jones 

Charlotte,  John  M.  Dunlap 
New  Hanover,  John  O.  Marshall,  Wilmingtoni 

Salisbury,  Harry  S.  Livengood 

Henderson,  Edgar  M.  Edwards 
Wake,  Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  Raymond  T.  Gregson 
H.  A.  Helms,  Asst.  Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ- 
ation, Raleigh 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1       Chapel  Hill. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North 

Carolina  (Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh 
STATE  SCHOOL  FACTS,  published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction,  Raleigh 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June, 
July  and  August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except. 
June,  July  and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published, 
quarterly  by  The  North  Carolina  School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Childhood  Education. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel: 
Hill,  N.  C,  by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 

TARHEEL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in 
November,  January,  March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio -Visual  De- 
partment of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 


TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 

Charier  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Ernest  McCracken,  Raleigh  Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 

Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 
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SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountancy,  State  Board  of  Frank  P.  Buck,  Salisbu  jj 

Architectural  Examination  and  Registration, 

State  Board  of  Ross  Shumaker,  Acting,  Rale  ;* 

Barber  Examiners.  State  Board  of   *R.  P.  Branch.  Rale 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Abernethy,  Charlc  t' 

Chiropractic  Examiners.  N.  C.  State  Board  of   Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Mo  t. 

Contractors,  X.  C.  Licensing  Board  for  James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Rale  a 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  X.  C.  Board  of   Mrs.  Dorothy  Burchette,  Rale  i 

Dental  Examiners.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  O.  Alford,  Chark  i 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Anderson,  Rale  J 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board  Charles  P.  Rogers,  Sanfrrt 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for    R.  B.  Rice,  Rale  4 

Law  Examiners.  State  Board  of  E.  L.  Cannon,  Rale  # 

Medical  Examiners.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Rale  § 

Xurse  Examiners.  X.  C.  Board  of  Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Rale  \ 

Optometry,  X.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  Henry  B.  Day,  Rale  ; 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

X.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensb.  0 

Pharmacy,  X.  C.  State  Board  of  H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel .'  [ 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  W.  F.  Morrison,  Rale  g 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing   F.  E.  Wallace,  Kins  < 

Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  X.  C.  Board  of  Dr.  P.  C.  McLain,  High  P  v 


TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Chairman** 

Mrs.  Carrie  Abbott.  Bryson  City  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Brantley,  Raleigh 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee.  Mooresville  Miss  Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabeth  Cir. 

Miss  Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby  Miss  Phebe  Emmons,  Washington 

Miss  Cornelia  McLauchlin,  Lillington  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville 

Luther  Medlin.  Greensboro  O.  L.  Xorment,  Asheville 
Mrs.  Helen  D.  Wolff,  Greenville 


NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President  Meredith  College,  Ral  i 

W.  C.  Archie.  Vice-President  Duke  University,  Dur  s 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Ral  'i 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

James  A.  Boyer,  President  St  Augustine's  College,  Ral  t 

Joseph  H.  Douglass,  Vice-President  Fayette ville  State  Teachers  College,  Fayette  ( 

George  L.  Davis,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  I 

F.  P.  Payne.  Treasurer  Ral  I 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary 
Miss  Edith  Gilbert,  Office  Manager 

W.  Amos  Abrams.  Editor.  XORTH  CAROLIXA  EDUCATION 

John  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  XORTH  CAROLIXA  EDUCATION 

Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Director  Public  Relations 

Miss  Helen  Wells,  Field  Secretary 


The  chairman  plus  the  six  members  listed  on  the  left  represent  the  elementary  gr£ 
whereas  the  five  on  the  right  represent  the  high  school  grades. 

Deceased. 


North  Carolina  Education  Association  23: 

Miss  Anne  Merriman,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Alberta  Pariseau,  Secretary 

Board  of  Directors 

EX-OFFICIO: 

President,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Meekins,  Raleigh 
Vice-President,  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville 
Immediate  Past  President,  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 
N.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Elizabeth  City 
State  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 
Ex.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 

DISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES : 

Western  District   L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville 

South  Piedmont  District   R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

Northwestern  District  Miss  Rosalie  Andrews,  Winston-Salem 

Nor{h  Central  District   Elmer  Dowdy,  Hillsboro 

Northeastern  District   Miss  Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Battleboro 

Southeastern  District    L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville 

District  Presidents 

Western  District   Frank  Rogers,  Waynesville 

South  Piedmont  District   Fenton  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 

Northwestern  District  Sam  Holton,  Jr.,  Yanceyville 

North  Central  District  J.  R.  Odom,  Sanford 

Northeastern  District  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

Southeastern  District  B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

Presidents  of  Divisions 

Classroom  Teachers    Miss  Lois  Edinger,  Raleigh 

Higher  Education   Leo  Jenkins,  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville 

Principals   Gary  T.  Windell,  Morehead  City 

Superintendents  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

Supervisors  Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton 

Presidents  of  Departments 

Agriculture  Teachers  Randal  J.  Lyday,  Brevard 

Art  Teachers  Rose  Messick,  Raleigh 

Audio-Visual  Education  Teachers    Kenneth  M.  Mclntyre,  Chapel  Hill 

jj  Bible  Teachers   Rebecca  Knight,  Statesville 

|  Business  Education  Teachers    William  P.  Warren,  Candler 

I  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  Robert  E.  Woodside,  Crossnore 

Dramatic  Art  Teachers   Mrs.  Christine  Joyner,  Apex 

Educational  Secretaries    Mrs.  Isabelle  W.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Elementary  Education  Teachers    Marietta  Neese,  Burlington 

English  Teachers    Dr.  Frank  Bowman,  Duke  University,  Durham 

French  Teachers    Estette  Mitchell,  Greensboro 

1  Future  Teachers  Betsy  Lyles,  Salem  College,  Winston-Salem 

Guidance  Services  Mrs.  W.  J.  Moody,  Greensboro 

Health,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation  Teachers    Nell  Stallings,  East  Carolina  College,  Greenville 

Home  Economics  Teachers    Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Faison,  Weldon 

Industrial  Arts  Teachers    Tom  Haigwood,  Charlotte 

Industrial  Education  Teachers  A.  B.  Hardee,  Lexington 

Latin  Teachers    Catherine  Alley,  Marion 

Mathematics  Teachers  Annie  John  Williams,  Durham 

.  Modern  Foreign  Language  Teachers  _   Dr.  Neal  Dow,  Duke  University,  Durham 

Music  Teachers   Dr.  Robert  Carter,  E.  C.  C,  Greenville 

,  Pupil  Transportation    H.  V.  McLaurin,  Clinton 

School  Librarians  Eleanor  Smith,  Statesville 
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Science  Teachers      Yates  Havnaer,  Conovei 

Spanish  Teachers  M.  E.  Delgado,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Fores 

Special  Class  Teachers  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Williams,  Goldsborc 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Duncan,  President,  Reidsville     S.  D.  Williams,  Vice-President,  Elizabeth  Citj 
W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary,  Raleigh  N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer,  Raleigh 
Miss  Willie  M.  Jefrries,  Recording  Secretary,  Lillington 

Executive  Committee 

"W.  H.  Jones,  1955  O.  A.  Dupree,  1956  J.  M.  Schooler,  1957 

J.  E.  Byers,  1955  J.  A.  Harper,  1956  Rudolph  Jones,  1957 

J.  C.  Bias,  1956  C.  L.  Blake,  1956  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Randolph,  195'' 

District  Presidents 

Coastal  Plain      F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Ben 

Northeastern  W.  H.  Patillo,  Tarbor< 

Piedmont     G.  L.  Harper,  Roxbor» 

Southeastern    C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkto) 

Western     _  Mrs.  Doreatha  E.  Williamson,  East  Spence] 

Division  Officers 

I.   DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM 

TEACHERS— Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Foster,  Chairman    Greensbor< 

A.  Department  of  Elementary 

Teachers— Mrs.  G.  D.  Cunningham,  Chairman    Charlott 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers— Mrs.  Pauline  W.  Young,  Chm.   Raleigl 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers— Powell  Woodson,  Chm    Eflam 

B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers— Mrs.  Nelle  A.  Coley,  Chm.   Greensbor 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers— Mrs.  Carrie  H.  Kelley,  Chm.    Greensbon 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers— Miss  Jeannette  Hicks,  Chm.__Raleigj 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers- 

Mrs.  Ida  Thomas  Jenkins,  Chm.  Greensbor 

4.  Section  of  Math  and  Science  Teachers— Mrs.  A.  R.  McCall,  Chm.  ..Bladenbor 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children- 

Mrs.  Corrie  H.  Hamer,  Chm.   Charlott 

II.   DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— 

George  L.  Foxwell,  Chairman  Winston-Saler 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers— Mrs.  Juanita  Powell,  Chm... Nash vill 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers— J.  A.  Frances,  Chm. Southpoi 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers— E.  S.  Houston,  Chm.  Kinsto 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers— F.  J.  Brown,  Chm.   Greensbor 

2.  Section  of  Trades  and  Diversified  Occupations  Teachers — 

E.  S.  Houston,  Chm.  Kinsto 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers— Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Chm    Raleig 

E.  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  Teachers— 

C.  L.  Easterling,  Chm.  ....  Durhai  j 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers— J.  V.  Turner,  Chm.   Durhai 

1.   Section  of  Educational  Secretaries- 
Mrs.  Priscilla  M.  Cunningham,  Chm.  ....  Raleig 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education— C.  J.  Ford,  Chm.    Roxbor  1 

H.  Department  of  Librarians— Mrs.  Mavis  H.  Lloyd,  Chm.    Parmel 

I.  Department  of  Guidance— J.  I.  Barber,  Chm.    Trento  i 

J.  Department  of  Bible  Teachers— Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Chm.    Durhaj  i 

K.  Department  of  Art  Teachers— Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Chm.      Greenvill  1 

L.  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Aids— James  Parker,  Chm.     Durhai  i 


Local  Health  Officers 
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III.  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS— 

C.  C.  Smith,  Chairman  „_  Burgaw 


A.  Department  of  Supervisors— J.  E.  Whitley,  Chm.    Greensboro 

B.  Department  of  Principals— A.  H.  Peeler,  Chm.    Greensboro 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals— A.  H.  Peeler,  Chm.    Greensboro 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals— Spencer  Durante,  Chm.   Mount  Olive 

JV.  DIVISION  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION— C.  G.  Winston,  Chairman   Greensboro 

A.  Department  of  Administration— (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction— A.  E.  Weatherford,  Chm.    Durham 

C.  Department  of  Future  Teachers  of  America- 

Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Chm.  _  Charlotte 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION 

B.  J.  Ramsaur,  President   Lincolnton 

Charles  E.  Jordan,  Vice-President    Durham 

Temple  Gobbel,  Secretary- Treasurer   Chapel  Hill 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary   Chapel  Hill 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Miss  Annie  Mae  Murray,  President   East  Carolina  College,  Greenville 

Mrs.  Erline  Larkins,  Vice-President   Clinton 

Miss  Eva  Williamson,  Corresponding  Secretary   East  Carolina  College,  Greenville 

Miss  Willow  Way  Benbow,  Adviser    Winston-Salem 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Recording  Secretary    Raleigh 

Mrs.  Grace  Council,  Treasurer    Boone 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  RESOURCE-USE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

•Charles  F.  Carroll,  Chairman   Raleigh 

James  M.  Dunlap,  Executive  Secretary  Raleigh 


Executive  Committee 

A.  B.  Combs,  Raleigh 
Mary  Sue  Fonville,  Raleigh 
Clarence  Korstian,  Durham 


Alphonso  Elder,  Durham 
J.  D.  Messick,  Greenville 
L.  Y.  Ballentine,  Raleigh 


LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS 

City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance  Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Burlington 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga  Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  Boone 

Anson   *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wadesboro 

Avery-Yancey-Mitchell   Dr.  Cameron  F.  McRae,  Burnsville 

Beaufort  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Bertie  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen   *Dr.  Georgia  Mills,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick   *Dr.  N.  M.  Hornstein,  Southport 

Buncombe   Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Asheville 

Burke  Dr.  Carl  C.  Janowsky,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

i  Caldwell   Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

Carteret   *Dr.  Luther  Fulcher,  Beaufort 

!  Catawba- Lincoln- Alexander  Dr.  Benton  V.  D.  Scott,  Newton 

,  Cherokee- Clay- Graham   Murphy 

,  Cleveland     Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

Columbas  Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

!  Craven    Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 


*  Acting  Part-time. 
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City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Addresi I 

Cumberland   Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayettevilk 

Currituck-Dare     Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Curritucl 

Davidson   Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexingtoi 

Davie -Yadkin  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Mocks  vilk 

Duplin   Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansvill< 

Durham   -    Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson,  Durhan 

Edgecombe     Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarbor< 

Forsyth   Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston-Saler 

Franklin   Dr.  A.  J.  Holton,  Louisburi 

Gaston   Dr.  J.  T.  Ramsaur,  Gastoni;: 

Granville    Dr.  Fred  J.  Wampler,  Oxfor 

Greene   Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Snow  Hii 

Guilford    Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensbor>| 

Halifax   Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  HalifaJi 

Harnett      Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  LillingtO' 

Haywood    Dr.  S.  W.  Jabaut,  Waynesvill 

Henderson-Transylvania    *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonvill 

Hertford-Gates      Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winto  t 

Hoke  Dr.  J.  W.  Willcox,  Raeforr 

Hyde          Swan  Quarte  ' 

Iredell  .     Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesvill  Ij 

Jackson -Macon -Swain    *T.  D.  Slagle,  Sylv 

Johnston    Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfie] 

Jones      Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trentc 

Lenoir    Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinsto 

McDowell    Dr.  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  Marie 

Madison    Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Marsha 

Martin  __    Dr.  Samuel  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  Williamste 

Mecklenburg   Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Chariot- 
Charlotte                                                                                  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Chariot 

Montgomery   Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Trc 

Moore    Dr.  J.  W.  Willcox,  Carthag  i 

Nash  Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashvil 

Rocky  Mount     Dr.  Robert  J.  Walker,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mou 

New  Hanover  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmingti: 

Northampton   Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jacksc 

Onslow    Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonvil 

Orange -Person- Chatham- Lee   Dr.  O.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  H' 

Pamlico   Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboi 

Pasquotank-Perquimans- Camden- Chowan  Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  Ci 

Pender   *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burga  sj 

Pitt  Dr.  Walter  C.  Humbert,  Greenvil  e| 

Randolph   Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Ashebo] 

Richmond    Dr.  G.  Fletcher  Reeves,  Rockingha 

Robeson   Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumbert< 

Rockingham- Caswell    Spr; 

Rowan   Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbu: 

Rutherford-Polk   Dr.  G.  O.  Moss,  Rutherfordtd 

Sampson     Dr.  Donald  Evans,  Clinti 

Scotland    Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinbu: 

Stanly   Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemar 

Stokes  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Danbu 

Surry    Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  M 

Tyrrell-Washington      *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymoi 

Union    Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monr 

Vance    Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Henders< 

Wake       Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Ralei; 

Warren    Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Warrent 

Wayne   Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Goldsbo 

Wilkes    Dr.  Alfred  Mordecai,  Wilkesbo 

Wilson    *Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Wils 


Acting  Part-time. 


Summer  Camps 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 
For  Boys 

-Camp  Arrowood  for  Boys,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr., 
Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

The  Boys  Lodge,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Director,  William  D.  Harrill. 

Camp  Carlyle  for  Boys,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Director,  H.  C.  Carlyle,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Camp  Carolina,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Leonard  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  "Vera  R.  Lachmann,  Director, 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  On  Lake  Lure,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C,  Director  Robert  B.  Suggs, 
Jr.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Camp  Daniel  Boone  (Boy  Scouts),  Asheville,  N.  C,  Director,  A.  W.  Allen,  Box  7185, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Elliott  for  Boys  (Y  M  C  A),  Old  Fort,  N.  C,  Director,  Geo.  E.  Simmons, 

Y  M  C  A,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mr.  Fred  Crum,  P.  O.  Box  8675, 

Richmond  26,  Va. 

Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mr.  James  A.  Hudson, 

136  N.  E.  43rd  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Camp  Mishemokwa  for  Boys,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C. 
Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Director,  Frank  D.  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 
Camp  Osceola,  Henderson,  N.  C,  Belle  and  Herbert  Silver,  Directors, 

7536  Buccaneer  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Fla. 
Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  President,  Van  C.  Kussrow, 

616  Ingraham  Bldg.,  Miami  32,  Fla. 
Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C,  Business  Manager,  Perry  Morgan, 

Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 

Camp  Sequoyah,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Box  60, 
Weaverville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Box  60,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Episcopal  High  School, 
Alexandria,  Virginia. 


For  Girls 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gordon  Sprott, 
Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Dellwood  for  Girls,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum, 

P.  O.  Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Va. 
Camp  Glen  Arden  for  Girls,  Arden,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr., 

Box  1248,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Green  Cove,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna,  Box  1778 -C, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Curtis  and  Miss  Treva  M.  Tilley, 
Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska  for  Girls,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy, 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 
Keystone  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  2589  Riverside  Ave., 

Jacksonville  4,  Fla. 
Lake  Lure  Camp  for  Girls,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Edna  Warner, 

Lake  Lure,  N.  C. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director, 

Black  Mountain,  N.  C. 
Camp  Merri  Woode,  Sapphire,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr, 

3245  Nancy's  Creek  Road,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Camp  Montreat  for  Girls,  Montreat,  N.  C. 
,  Mount  Mitchell  Camp  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  James  W.  Bingham, 

5354  Welier  Avenue,  Jacksonville  11,  Fla. 
j  Camp  Osceola  for  Girls,  Horse  Shoe,  N.  C,  Herbert  Silver,  Director, 
J  7536  Buccaneer  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Fla. 

|  Rockbrook  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Skyland  Camp,  Clyde,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Robert  Alexander  Harris, 
2137  Herschel  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
i  St.  John's  Camp:  The  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Ton-A-Wandah,  Lake  Falls,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  George  B. 

Haynes,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
,  Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Directors,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Kephart, 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
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(For  Both  Boys  and  Girls 

Big  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee,  N.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors, 

P.  O.  Box  75,  North  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Camp  Carlyle  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  Director, 

850  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Waite,  Director, 

P.  O.  Box  1393,  Winter  Park,  Fla. 
Gay  Valley  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Mary  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Lutheridge,  Arden,  N.  C,  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Thornburg,  D.D.,  Executive  Director, 

P.  O.  Box  1526,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Transylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  J.  C.  Pfohl.  For  Catalog 

Address  :  4111/£  South  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  John  Crawford,  President   3204  Clark  Ave.,  Raleiglgt! 

Luther  R.  Medlin,  First  Vice-President   Box  1387,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  J.  Z.  Watkins,  Second  Vice-President   2124  Beverly  Dr.,  Charlott  I 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer    Gibsonvill  ] 

Mrs.  Joe  S.  Johnson,  Recording  Secretary   1721  Rhem  Ave.,  New  Ber 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  245  Garfield  Street,  Statesville    Presidei 

Mrs.  Edna  Bryant,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Enfield    First  Vice-Presidei 

Mrs.  Leona  Daniel,  Box  113,  Rocky  Point   Second  Vice-Presidei 

Miss  Mabel  Powell,  Box  468,  Clinton  Secretar  i 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Box  145,  Warrenton  Assistant  Secretar  i 

Mr.  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Annie  W.  Holland  School,  Rocky  Mount   Treasure 

Mr.  J.  R.  Henry,  Box  235,  Bessemer  City  Auditc  I 

Mrs.  Hattie  Royall,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive    Historia 

Mr.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Pitt  County  Training  School,  Grimesland    Parliamentaria  ij 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1010  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh    Executive  Secretai  \ 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  NEGRO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Rural  Life  Center,  Bricks,  N.  C.  Lincoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  < 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 

Hayworth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point 

Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 

Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 


SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Gordon  Gray,  President,  Chapel  Hill    |M  J 

R.   B.   House,   Chancellor  and  Vice-President;   H.   Arnold   Perry,   Dean,  Scht 
of  Education 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh   Co 

Carey  H.  Bostian,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean, 
School  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro    Worn 

Edward  K.  Graham,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  Charles  E.  Prall;  Dean, 
School  of  Education 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  B.  B.  Dougherty,  President,  Boone   Co  I 

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville    Co  > 

Western  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee   Co  I 


t  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools. 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  29 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

Asheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville   Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte    Coed 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington   Coed 

Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro    Coed 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President,  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  ot  Education 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham   Coed 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  S.  D.  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City   Coed 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President,  Fayetteville    Coed 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem   Coed 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  : 

George  Washington  Carver  College,  S.  A.  Moore,  Director,  Charlotte    Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

SENIOR  COLLEGE: 

Pembroke  State  College,  Ralph  D.  Wellons,  President,  Pembroke    ._  Coed 

Non-Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson    Coed 

Travis  A.  White,  President,  Millard  P.  Burt,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College,  Salisbury     Coed 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President ;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson    Men 

J.  R.  Cunningham,  President ;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham    Coed 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President ;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College,  Elon  College   Coed 

L.  E.  Smith,  President ;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs    Women 

Marshall  Woodson,  President ;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro    Women 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President ;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College    Coed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President ;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point   Coed 

Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory   Coed 

Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh    Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President ;  William  V.  Badger,  Professor  of  Education 
tMontreat  College,  Montreat    Women 

Rev.  Rupert  McGregor,  President ;  John  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte    Women 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President ;  Wilson  F.  Wetzler,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem   Women 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President ;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest   Coed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President ;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES : 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Vincent  G.  Taylor,  President,  Belmont   Men 

Brevard  College,  Robert  H.  Stamey,  President,  Brevard    Coed 

CampLell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek   Coed 

Chowan  College,  Rev.  F.  Orion  Mixon,  President,  Murfreesboro   Coed 


*  Not  supported  by  State, 
t  Not  fully  accredited. 
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Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg   Men 

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs    Coed 

Lee-McRae  College,  Rev.  Fletcher  Nelson,  President,  Banner  Elk   Coed 

Louisburg  College,  Samuel  M.  Holton,  President,  Louisburg    Coed 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill   Coed 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville    Coed 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  O.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge    Men 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh    Women 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  J.  Lem  Stokes  II,  President,  Misenheimer    Coed 

Pineland  College,  Coordinate  with  Edwards  Military  Institute, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg    Women 

Presbyterian  Junior  College  for  Men,  Louis  C.  Lamotte,  President,  Maxton    Men 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont    Women 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  Sharry,  President,  Asheville    Women 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh    Women 

Warren  H.  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa   Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate    Coed 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY : 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest    Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 

UNCLASSIFIED  (Non-Accredited)  : 

Black  Mountain  College,  Black  Mountain    Coed 

Charles  Olson,  Rector 
People's  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro    Coed 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 

Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem   Coed 

,  Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 

Pilgrim  Bible  College,  Kernersville    Coed 

K.  W.  Phipps,  President 


Non-Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord      Women 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President ;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro  Women  ! 

David  D.  Jones,  President ;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte   Coed  ! 

Hardy  Liston,  President ;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingston  College,  Salisbury     Coed  j 

W.  J.  Trent,  President ;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh   Coed  J 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh      Coed  I 

H.  L.  Trigg,  President ;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE  : 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro    Women  | 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College    B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College      James  M.  Moudy,  Wilson 

Catawba  College    A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

Davidson  College    Davidson 

Duke  University   Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

East  Carolina  College      Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College   A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

Guilford  College    Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College    C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College   G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickorj 

Meredith  College      Carlyle  Campbell,  Raleigh 


Business  Schools  and  Colleges 
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Queens  College    David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C.  C.  H.  Bostian,  Raleigh 

University  of  North  Carolina      Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill 

Wake  Forest  College   D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Western  Carolina  College      W.  E.  Bird,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C.  _    Charles  E.  Prall,  Greensboro 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College      W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College     S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College      J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University   Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

Livingstone  College    I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

North  Carolina  College    J.  H.  Taylor,  Durham 

Shaw  University     N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College    F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 


BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES — LICENSED 


kshemore  Business  College,  Thomasville  Greensboro  Calculating  School,  Greensboro 
Baker's  Business  College,  Greenville  Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 

Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro  Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville  Henderson  Business  College,  Henderson 

Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  CityHoward  Business  College,  Shelby 


Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton 
Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point 
Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington 
Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount 
Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  Hickory 
College  for  Secretaries,  Greensboro 
Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 
Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 

School,  Durham 
Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 
Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Durham 
Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 
Puller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 


Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
Oliver  Business  College  (Negro),  High  Point 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
Newton  Business  School,  Newton 
Payne's  Business  and  Secretarial  School 

(Negro),  Raleigh 
Russell's  Commercial  School 

(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
South  Eastern  Commercial  College,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Asheville 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Public 


Name 


Superintendent 


Caswell  Training  School   Dr.  Julian  Lokey,  Kinston 

Confederate  Woman's  Home    Mrs.  Pauline  Carter,  Fayetteville 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys    Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys    Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital    Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 

State  Hospital   -   Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Raleigh 

State  Hospital    Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 

State  Hospital  Dr.  James  Murdoch,  Camp  Butner 

State  Hospital    Dr.  Ira  C.  Long,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of 

Tuberculosis    Dr.  W.  M.  Peck,  Medical  Director,  McCain 

Eastern  Sanatorium   Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 

Western  Sanatorium  Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 
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Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School  J.  Frank  Scott,  Concor 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls   Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Spring 

State  Prisons    William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleig 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm)   Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes>  Kinsto 

Private 

Appalachian  Hall    ._    Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Ashevill 

Beaver  Lake  Rest  Home,  Inc.    George  B.  Lenny,  Business  Manager,  Fayettevill 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium  Dr.  James  W.  Vernon,  Morganto 

Clearview  Sanatorium   Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Ayde  . 

Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc.   Dr.  S.  Wallace  Fleming,  Medical  Director,  Elm  Ciflt 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatarium  R.  M.  Buie,  Jr.,  Medical  Director,  Greensbor  > 

Graylyn    Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Thompson,  Medical  Director,  Winston -Salei  i 

Green  Terrace      John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kittre  I 

Highland  Hospital    Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Ashevill 

Keeley  Institute    W.  R.  Boothe,  Managing  Director,  Greensbor 

Pinebluff  Sanitarium    Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pineblu 

Wilmith  Hospital      __  Mrs.  Bessie  Cooper,  Chariot! 

CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

Name  Superintendent,  Director 

or  other  Official 

Alexander  Home    Miss  Blanche  H.  White,  Chariot! 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc.    John  W.  Volger,  Union  Mil 

Appalachian  School   Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penlar 

Baptist  Orphanage  of  N.  C,  Inc.   Rev.  W.  C.  Reed,  Thomasvil 

Mills  Home    C.  A.  Kearns,  Thomasvil 

Kennedy  Home     W.  A.  Smith,  Kinstc 

Catholic  Orphanage    Rev.  Michael  J.  Begley,  Nazare 

Children's  Home,  Inc.    O.  V.  Woosley,  Winston-Sale: 

Christian  Orphanage    Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  Colleg  i 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  and  Children's  Home    C.  H.  Rochester,  Kannapol 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C.    Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxfor 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage   J.  Edward  Johnson,  Due 

Eliada  Home  for  Children    Dr.  Luther  Home,  Ashevil 

Falcon  Orphanage,  Inc.    Rev.  C.  R.  McCartney,  Falcc 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage     Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  Middles* 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children  Miss  Annie  Bryan,  Banner  El 

I.  O.  O.  F.  Home    J.  H.  Caudill,  Goldsboi 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home   Robert  Bruton,  Lexingtc 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc.    W.  E.  Peay,  Winston-Sale 

Methodist  Orphanage,  The    Rev.  Forrest  D.  Hedden,  Raleii 

Mountain  Orphanage,  The    Harry  E.  Darkley,  Black  Mounta  t 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home    Thomas  L.  Moose,  Rockw< 

Oxford  Orphanage   A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxfo]  3 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc.    W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboi 

Presybertian  Orphans'  Home   —  Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Sprinj 

Pythian  Home    D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayt< 

Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County   Mrs.  P.  A.  Underwood,  Pembrol  6 

Sipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc.   John  G.  Odom,  Conov< 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute    W.  R.  Williams,  Nel 

Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution    M.  D.  Whisnant,  Chariot 

Wright  Refuge,  The    Miss  Lizzie  Gray  Chandler,  Durha 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 
Practical  Schools  of  Nursing 


Name  of  School 

Asheville  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 
Banner  Elk  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 


Location 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Grace  Hospital 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 


Director 

Mrs.  Doris  Riggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Nelson-. 


*  Admit  Married  Students. 
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Burlington  School  of 
Practical  Nursing 
Durham  School  of  Practical 
Nursing  for  Negroes — 
Duke  Hospital  Unit* 
Raleigh  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 
Watts  Hospital  Course  in 

Practical  Nursing* 
Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital* 
Winston- Salem  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 


Burlington,  N.  C. 
Durham  City  Schools 
Vocational  Education  Dept. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Watts  Hospital 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
725  28th  Street,  N.  E. 
Winston -Salem,  N.  C. 


Sarah  Patram 
Winifred  Parker 


Margaret  Wood 

Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Alford 

Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Mauro 
Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Holland 


Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing 


Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital* -**-!-x 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital! 

City  Memorial  Hospital 

Community  Hospitalxx 

Davis  Hospital! 

Duke  Hospital* -**-$ 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital* *-$ 

Good  Samaritan  Hospitalx-xx 

Grace  Hospital**- $ 

Hamlet  Hospital! -x 

High  Point  Memorial  Hospital! 

Highsmith  Hospital! 

Lenoir  Memorial  Hospital 

Lincoln  Hospital! -xx 

Lowrance  Hospitalx 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital**- f 

Mercy  Hospital! 

Mountain  Sanitarium  and  Hospital*  *-!-> 

N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital*-**-! 

Park  View  Hospital! 

Presbyterian  Hospital! 

Rex  Hospital*-**-! 

Kate  Bitting  Reynolds  Mem.  Hospitalxx 

Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital* *-x 

Robeson  Co.  Memorial  Hospital*-**-! 

Rowan  Memorial  Hospital! 

Rutherford  Hospital**-! 

Saint  Agnes  Hospitalxx 

Shelby  Hospital! 

James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital 
Watts  Hospital 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing*-**-!-! 


Concord,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Morganton,  N.  C. 
Hamlet,  N.  C. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Kinston,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Mooresville,  N.  C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Fletcher,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Shelby,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Wilson,  N.  C. 


Louise  Harkey 

J.  Elizabeth  White 

To  be  appointed 

Mrs.  E'ma  Rose  Moncrieffe 

Elizabeth  Hill 

To  be  appointed 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Petty 

To  be  appointed 

Jewell  E.  Reaves 

Mrs.  Mary  Bellinger 

Anna  E.  Shupp 

Mrs.  Isla  C.  Norfolk 

Mrs.  Lucille  Z.  Williams 

Norma  Furches 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Parsons 

Sister  M.  Patricia 

Gladys  M.  Lowder 

Joyce  Warren 

Lena  Bazemore 

Mary  Belle  May 

Margaret  M.  Cheek 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Paul 

Eula  E.  Rackley 

Mary  Kurchinsky 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Lee 

Mrs.  F.  Hopesy  Kearney 

Pearl  T.  Gaston 

Lucy  Masten 

Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Myra  Maxwell 


Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College 

*-**-!-xx 

Duke  University*  -  *  *  -  $ 

University  of  North  Carolina*-**-!-! 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College 

*-**-!-xx 


Greensboro,  N.  C.       Mrs.  Willetta  S.  Jones 
Dean 

Durham,  N.  C.  To  be  appointed 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.         Elizabeth  L.  Kemble 
Dean 

Winston- Salem,  N.  C.    Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Knight 


*  Admit  Married  Students. 
**  Allow  Students  to  Marry. 

!  Admit  Men  Students. 

!  Scholarships  or  Loans. 

x  Stipends  Paid  Students, 
xx  Negro  Schools. 


i 
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PRIVATE  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS 

H"ote:  This  is  a  list  of  known  schools  ;  they  have  not  been  accredited  by  any  State  agency. 

White 

Unit  School  Director  and  Address ■■■> 

ALAMANCE  Gracelee  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Zollie  Foster,  Grahan 

Happy  Hours  Kindergarten    Mrs.  R.  N.  Cook,  Grahan 

Burlington  Davis  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Charles  Lipsky,  Burlingtoi 

Front  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Gordon  Marshall,  Burlingtoi 
1st  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  —  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr.,  Burlingtoi 

Is  Baptist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  N.  Touchstone,  Burlingtoi 

1st  Christian  Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  G.  Cox,  Burlingto: 

Episcopal  Church  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Laura  Livingston,  Burlingto 

Catholic  Church  Kindergarten    Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Burlingto 

ALLEGHANY  Helderbrandt's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  R.  E.  Helderbrandt,  Spart 

Wadesboro  Rose's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Wadesbor 

Community  Kindergarten    Rev.  Harvey  Glazier,  Wadesbor 

Washington  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  Washingto  I 

BERTIE  Pritchett- Burden  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  W.  Pritchett,  Windso  j 

BLADEN  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Fisher,  Elizabethto-w  i 

Asheville  "Milgemarva"  Kindergarten   Mrs.  C.  R.  Denny,  Ashevil  i 

St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  Ashevil  sj 

St.  Joan  of  Art  School    Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  West  Ashevil  | 

Child  Garden  School   Mrs.  O.  V.  Himes,  Ashevil  i 

Miss  Gudger's  Kindergarten  Miss  Fannie  G.  Gudger,  Ashevil  ?| 

Mrs.  Dunlop's  Classes    Mrs.  Harrison  Dunlop,  Ashevil 

Plonk's  School  of  Creative  Arts    Miss  Laura  Plonk,  Ashevil 

Asheville  Country  Day  School  Mr.  Marshall  M.  Abell,  Ashevil 

BURKE  Kindergarten    Mrs.  C.  C.  Long,  ValdeJ 

Morganton  Calvary  Baptist  Nursery-Kinderg'tn  ..  Mrs.  Miller  Sigmon,  Morganti 

Morganton  Play  School    Mrs.  Edith  Setzer,  Morgant' 

First  Methodist  Kindergarten    Janice  Smith,  Morgant 

Morganton  Play  School  Mrs.  Frances  Griggs,  Morgant 

Concord   Mrs.  Donnelly's  Kindergarten  ._.  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  Conco 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn,  Conco 

Kannapolis  Children's  Center,  Inc.    Miss  Pearl  Fink,  Kannapo 

Mrs.  Wagner's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Margie  Wagner,  Kannapo 

Lenoir  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Penn  Bernhardt,  Lend 

St.  Frances  School   Father  Phillip,  Lenc 

CARTERET  Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  O.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  C 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Morehead  C 
Nelson's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Beauf 

Hickory  Jack  and  Jill  School    Mrs.  L.  D.  Walker,  Hickci 

Frances  Field's  Private  School   Miss  Frances  Field,  Hickc 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickc 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hick< 

Christian  Kindergarten     Mrs.  Bob  Collens,  Hickc 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Cloyd  Hager,  Hickc  t 

Newton  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Sechler,  New 

Edenton  P.  T.  A.  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Juanita  B.  White,  Eden  c 

Kings  Mountain  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Comar  Falls,  Kings  Mount  jj 

COLUMBUS   Chadbourn  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Emmett  Crutchfield,  Chadbo' 

Whiteville  Whiteville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  David  Smith,  White\ 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten    Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster,  Whiter 

New  Bern  Green  Park  Kindergarten   .  Mrs.  Pearl  Bordeaux,  New  B 

Kindergarten    Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty,  New  B 

Kindergarten    Miss  Bessie  Hollister,  New  B 

Christ  Church  Kindergarten    Mrs.  William  Ferebee,  New  B 

Fayetteville  Mrs.  Haynie's  School  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayette1 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Paul  Smell,  Fayette' 
Hay  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  ..  Miss  Martha  Goodman,  Fayette- 
Synder  Mem.  Baptist  Kinderg  tn  ._  Miss  Linna  S.  Huggins,  Fayette' 
First  Presbyterian  Kinderg'tn  ..  Mrs.  Scott  McFadyen,  Jr.,  Fayette 
Eutaw  Community  Kindergarten      Mrs.  Robert  Stafford,  Fayette 

Lexington  Children's  Day  School    Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest,  Lexin 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten    Mrs.  R.  L.  Raker,  Lexin 

Playhouse  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Esther  Hege,  Lexin 

'Thomasville  Thomasville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Sue  Laws,  Thomas 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten  Miss  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Thomas 
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School 


Director  and  Address 


School  for  Little  Children   

Calvert  School   

Twaddell  School   

Durham  Nursery  School   

Southside  Child  Care  Center 

Chapman's  Kindergarten   

Child  Centered  School  

Duke  Memorial  Kindergarten 


Mrs.  Bess  Pickard  Boone,  Durham 


Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Chapman,  Durham 


Mrs.  Dolores  C.  Atkins,  Durham 
....  Mrs.  Charles  Baylis,  Durham 


Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 
Mrs.  P.  A.  G.  Cooper,  Durham 
Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cooper,  Durham 


.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 


Greystone  Baptist  Kindergarten          Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Durham 


Mrs.  Heydenreich's  Kindergarten  ..  Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich,  Tarboro 
Philadelphia  Parish  School  Rev.  Henry  A.  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 


Mrs.  Wharton's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith's  Kindergarten  ..  Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith,  Winston-Salem 
Sunnyside  Day  Kindergarten  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gossett,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem- 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten  Mrs.  M.  Rupprecht,  Winston-Salem 
First  Presbyterian  Weekday  Sch.  __  Miss  Cornelia  Cartland,  W-Salem 

Salem  Baptist  Day  School   Mr.  J.  H.  Comstock,  Winston-Salem 

Kiddy  Kollege  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Agnes  David,  Winston-Salem 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten         Miss  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Winston-Salem 

Meadowbrook  Kindergarten  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 

Ardmore  Baptist  Kindergarten    Miss  Sue  Marion,  Winston-Salem 

Fries  Moravian  Kindergarten    Mrs.  H.  Bryce  Parker,  W-Salem 

Miss  Rose's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  F.  R.  Rose,  Louisburg 

Mrs.  Parham's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Brooks  Parham,  Franklinton 

Sacred  Heart  Kindergarten    Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Belmont 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten    Mrs.  L.  L.  Parker,  Belmont 

First  Presbyterian  First  Grade   Mrs.  R.  V.  Ramsey,  Belmont 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  School   Sister  Mary  Concepta,  Gastonia 

Christian  Day  School    Mrs.  O.  F.  Mason,  Gastonia 

Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  M.  Severance,  Gastonia 

Day  School    Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  Gastonia 

Co-operative  School,  Caesar  Cone          Mrs.  T.  J.  Love,  Greensboro 

Florida  St.  Baptist  Kindergarten    Rev.  Woodrow  Hill,  Greensboro 

Ebenezer  Lutheran  School    Claire  Thomas,  Greensboro 

Curry  School  Margaret  Norton,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Bumpass'  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Rosa  Bumpass,  Greensboro 

West  Market  St.  Methodist  Sch.    Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Greensboro 

First  Baptist  Church  School    Dorothy  Cox,  Greensboro 

First  Moravian  Church  School       Mrs.  W.  F.  Hayworth,  Greensboro 

College  Place  School  Mrs.  Carl  Pemberton,  Greensboro 

Church  of  the  Covenant    Mrs.  J.  Y.  Marsh,  Greensboro 

First  Presbyterian  Church  School      Margaret  Hansell,  Greensboro 

Nursery  and  Kindergarten    Mrs.  G.  F.  Shaw,  Greensboro 

Kindergarten  Summer  School   Carrie  Phillips,  Greensboro 

First  Presbyterian  Kinderg'tn  __  Mary  Elizabeth  Cooper,  High  Point 
Babyland  Nursery  &  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum,  High  Point 

Kindergarten  of  Culture   Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin,  High  Point 

Playland    Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  High  Point 

Commerce  Street  Nursery   Mrs.  D.  L.  Bouldin,  High  Point 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery  School   Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter,  High  Point 

Fairyland  Child  Center    Mrs.  Mary  T.  Kearns,  High  Point 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Marie  W.  Cummings,  High  Point 

Toddle  Time  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  High  Point 

Town  and  Country  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Louis  Voorhees,  High  Point 

North  Main  Street  Nursery    Mrs.  Ray  Butler,  High  Point 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  High  Point 
Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten  — .  Mrs.  Larry  Robins,  High  Point 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Welch,  Scotland  Neck 

Mrs.  Wilson's  Nursery  &  Kinderg'tn  Mrs.  C.  Raine  Wilson,  R.Rapids 
Mrs.  Edwards'  First  Grade     Mrs.  J.  R.  Edwards,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Kindergarten    Mrs.  Foster  Jennings,  Weldon 

Marks'  School  for  Beginners   Mrs.  Johnnie  Lee  S.  Marks,  Dunn 

Waynesville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  E.  K.  Herman,  Waynesville 

St.  John's  School    Sr.  Francis  Marie,  Waynesville 

^Community  Kindergarten   Mrs.  J.  E.  Witters,  Canton 

Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  R.  Potea't,  Hendersonville 

Hughes  School  for  Little  Folks  -  Miss  Catherine  Hughes,  Hendsnvile 
Immaculata  School    Rev.  Mother  O'Brien,  Hendersonville 


Immaculate  Catholic  School 
Nursery  School   


.  Sister  Joan  Marie,  Durham 
Mrs.  Carson  Byrd,  Durham 


Summit  School 


Miss  Louise  Futrell,  Reynolda 
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Unit  School  Director  and  Address 

HOKE  Raeford  Kindergarten   Mrs.  John  Scull,  Raeford 

Mooresville  Mooresville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Robert  Klepfer,  Mooresville 

Statesville  Broad  St.  Methodist  Kintergarten  ... .  Mrs.  James  K.  Weber,  Statesville 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson,  Statesville 

Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Taylor's  Kinderg'tn  „  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Taylor,  Statesville 
Miss  Turner's  School   Miss  Bernice  Turner,  Statesville 

JACKSON  Campus  Kindergarten,  Cullowhee   Miss  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhee 

Jackson  Kindergarten    Docia  Garrett,  Sylva 

JOHNSTON  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton,  Smithfield  j 

Mrs.  Leon  Woodruff's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Leon  Woodruff,  Selma  I 

Mrs.  Sorrell's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sorrell,  Jr.,  Benson  j 

Mrs.  Strickland's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  B.  Strickland,  Smithfield1  [ 

Sanford  Little  Red  Schoolhouse   Mrs.  Grace  M.  Hatch,  Sanford 

Mrs.  Sue  Ingram's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Sue  Ingram,  Sanford  I 

Kinston  Baptist  Kindergarten   Mrs.  H.  Wellons,  Kinstori  \ 

The  Saville  Kindergarten  Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston  j| 

Queen  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten    Rev.  M.  W.  Lawrence,  Kinstor  jj 

Christ  the  King  Kindergarten    Sister  M.  Donata,  Kinstor  | 

Westminster  Methodist  Kindergarten    James  Miller,  Kinstor 

Lincolnton  Happy  Hour  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Summey  Alexander,  Lincolntor 

Home  Kindergarten    Miss  Eva  Dellinger,  Lincolntor  i 

School    Miss  Nell  Shellem,  Lincolntoi  ? 

MARTIN  Ministerial  Com'y.  Kinterg'tn       Mrs.  R.E.  Tarkington,  Jr.,  Williamstoi  j 

Marion  Mrs.  Pyatt's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Arnold  Pyatt,  Marioi  j 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Thomas  West,  Marioi 

Charlotte  Caldwell  Mem.  Presbyterian  Sch.    Mrs.  R.  V.  Mason,  Charlott* 

Calvary  Christian  Day  School   L.  P.  McClinny,  Charlottt  ; 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery  Assn.   Miss  Margaret  L.  Simril,  Charlott  j 

Covenant  Week-Day  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Helen  Piper,  Charlott  j 

Dilworth  Methodist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  A.  Langford,  Charlott  |j 

Kiddie  Korner  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Lee  H.  Eagle,  Charlott  J 

Flo's  Nursery  and  Kindergarten  ..  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  Charlott 

Jack  and  Jill  Nursery  Sch.           Mrs.  Louise  L.  Pearman,  Charlott  I 

Daily  Kindergarten  School    Esther  G.  Elmore,  Charlott  | 

Myers  Park  Methodist  Church    Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Hoeflich,  Charlott  4 

Myers  Park  Presbyterian  School    Adeline  Hill,  Charlott  >| 

St.  Martin's  Day  Kindergarten  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bell,  Charlotl  > 

Selwyn  Ave.  Presbyterian  Kg'tn  _  Miss  Atha  S.  Bowman,  Charlott  i 

Mrs.  Sherrer's  Private  School    Mrs.  Sherrer,  Charlotl  ! 

Stepping  Stones  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  R.  Caudell,  Charlott  * 

Sunshine  Day  Nursery    Mrs.  Sarah  D.  Hovis,  Chariot ; 

Temple  Israel  Daily  School    Rabbi  Tolfield,  Chariots 

Wilmore  Nursery  School   Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Castles,  Chariot 

MITCHELL  Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Zella  F.  Wilson,  Spruce  Pir 

MONTGOMERY  Little  Child's  School    Mrs.  R.  M.  Blake,  Mt.  Giles 

Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Parker,  Tn 

Little  Learners    Mrs.  John  McCown,  Cand< 

Pinehurst  The  Wee  Barrett  School    Mrs.  Robert  Barrett,  Pinehur 

Southern  Pines  Episcopal  Church  School  ._.  Miss  Barbara  Betterly,  Southern  Pin< 

Mrs.  Edward's  First  Grade  _  Mrs.  E.  Eleanor  Edwards,  S.  Pin<  '■ 

Mrs.  Grey's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Maxwell  Grey,  Southern  Pin«  i 

Rocky  Mount  Glenwood  Hall    Mrs.  W.  H.  Skeels,  Rocky  Mou 

First  Presbyterian  Kinderg'tn      Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dove,  Rocky  Mou 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue  Kindergarten   Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue,  Rocky  Mou 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kg'tn  _..  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  Rocky  I 
Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr.,  Rocky  I 
Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier,  Rocky  Moi  i 

NEW  HANOVER  .—St.  James  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmingt 

Little  Chapel  on  Bdwalk  Sch.     Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrghtsvle  B 

Lake  Forest  Nursery  School   Mrs.  W.  R.  Lane,  Wilmingt 

First  Baptist  Church   Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Wilmingt 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Joe  Holeman,  Wilmingt  »| 

Cronley  School    Mrs.  R.  D.  Cronley,  Wilmingt 

Vandeveer  School    Mrs.  J.  B.  Vandeveer,  Wilmingt 

High  School  Nursery  School   Miss  Pat  Wingate,  Wilmingi 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten     Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilming 

Riverside  Nursery   Mrs.  John  R.  Brown,  Wilming  > 

Seven-Day  Adventist  School    Mrs.  Earl  L.  Hedrick,  Wilming 

Peter  Pan  School    Mrs.  Mamie  Murrill,  Wilming 
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St.  Andrew  Covenant  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  P.  M.  Camak,  Wilmington 

St.  Mary's  Catholic  School    Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 

Landen  Nursery  Mrs.  S.  L.  Landen,  Wilmington 

NORTHAMPTON  -Woodland  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Mozell  Maddry,  Woodland 

ONSLOW  Jacksonville  Presbyterian  Kg'tn          Mrs.  J.  C.  Collins,  Jacksonville 

Infant  of  Prague  School   Sister  Mary  Grace,  Jacksonville 

Infant  of  Prague  Kindergarten   Sister  Mary  Grace,  Jacksonville 

ORANGE  Patterson  Kindergarten    Mrs.  D.  E.  Patterson,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill  Chapel  Hill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Alpha  Wittoch,  Chapel  Hill 

The  Little  Red  School  House    Mrs.  O.  V.  Cook,  Chapel  Hill 

Baptist  Nursery-Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bailey,  Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  City  Protestant  (Methodist)  Kg'tn         Mrs.  R.  L.  Jackson,  Elizabeth  City 

St.  Elizabeth  School   Sister  Mary  Martin,  Elizabeth  City 

PERSON  Roxboro  Baptist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  George  Works,  Roxboro 

Presbyterian  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Dick  Warren,  Roxboro 

PITT  Totsville  Kindergarten  &  Nursery      Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmville 

Ayden  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  A.  Thompson,  Ayden 

Greenville  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Sam  T.  White,  Greenville 

East  Carolina  College  Nursery    Miss  Ruth  Lambie,  Greenville 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  School    Mrs.  Spicer,  Greenville 

Saint  Raphael  School  Sister  Hilary,  Greenville 

Protestant  Kg'tn,  Jarvis  Mem.    Rachel  Caudill,  Greenville 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith,  Greenville 

East  Carolina  College  Kg'tn  Miss  Annie  Mae  Murray,  Greenville 

POLK  Robbins'  Kindergarten    Mrs.  L.  B.  Robbins,  Columbus 

Tryon  Kay  West  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Kathleen  West,  Tryon 

Asheboro  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns,  Asheboro 

Lester's  Learners  (1st  grade)   Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  Asheboro 

Rockingham  Mrs.  Terry's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  C.  Terry,  Rockingham 

Mrs.  Scales'  First  Grade  Mrs.  William  S.  Scales,  Rockingham 

Sunny  Hours    Mrs.  Edna  M.  McNair,  Rockingham 

ROBESON  Nursery  School   Mrs.  H.  B.  Ward,  Rowland 

Pembroke  Kinderg'tn  (Indian)  ....  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Wilkins,  Pembroke 

Fairmont  Fairmont  Kindergarten    Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  First  Presbyterian  Week-Day  Sch.     Miss  Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

Chestnut  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Lumberton 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Sara  Buford,  Lumberton 
St.  Francis  DeSales  School  Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

Red  Springs  Red  Springs  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Ben  Campen,  Red  Springs 

St.  Paul's  Mrs.  J.  M.  Duffie's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  M.  Duffie,  St.  Pauls 

Leaksville  Tri-City  Community  Club  Mrs.  Dick  Wilson,  Spray 

Golden  Hour  Kindergarten    Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 

Madison  Madison  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  B.  Sealey,  Jr.,  Madison 

Reidsville  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Sarah  Bason,  Reidsville 

Brooks  Kindergarten    Miss  Julia  Brooks,  Reidsville 

Abell  Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  Harriette  W.  Abell,  Reidsville 

Salisbury  First  Baptist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  M.  L.  Braun,  Salisbury 

Presbyterian  Bible  School  Mrs.  Douglas  Cheyne,  Salisbury 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten  ... .  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  Salisbury 
First  Methodist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  P.  Moore,  Salisbury 

Clinton  St.  Paul's  Wonderland  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Jean  Morrice,  Clinton 

Faison's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  F.  J.  Faison,  Clinton 

Laurinburg  Presbyterian  Kindergarten    Miss  Roberta  Coble,  Laurinburg 

Waverly  Mills  Nursery  School   Mrs.  O.  S.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Albemarle  Little  Red  School  House  Mrs.  Roy  C.  Still,  Albemarle 

Baptist  Kindergarten    Miss  Faith  Brooks,  Albemarle 

Skidmore  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  M.  Skidmore,  Albemarle 

SURRY  Martin  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Leo  Martin,  Pilot  Mountain 

Elkin  Transou's  Kindergarten    Miss  Louise  Transou,  Elkin 

Monroe  Monroe  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Hayne  Baucom,  Monroe 

Tiny  Tot  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Dick  Vaughn,  Monroe 

Henderson  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  Kinderg'tn  ..  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  Henderson 

West  End  Kindergarten  Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Henderson 

WAKE  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wiggins'  Kindergarten  — .  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  Wake  Forest 

Tilley  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tilley,  Fuquay  Springs 

Raleigh  Hedgepeth's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  John  H.  Hedgpeth,  Raleigh 

Cloyd  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Ann  Cloyd  Caffey,  Raleigh 

Co-operative  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Charlotte  Barnes,  Raleigh 
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Temple  Baptist  Kindergarten   Mary  Frances  Moss,  Raleigh  II 

Methodist  Orphanage  Kindergarten    Mary  Ferree,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ligon's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Henry  Ligon,  Raleigh  j 

Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  W.  A.  Ellis,  Raleigh  ! 

Leggett  School    Mrs.  Roy  G.  Leggett,  Raleigh  li 

Ravenscroft  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Williamson,  Raleigh  I 

Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  School    Sr.  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh  | 

Tabernacle  Baptist  Kindergarten    Eloise  S.  Partin,  Raleigh  j 

White  Memorial  Church  School   Katy  L.  Lumpkin,  Raleigh 

Glenwood  Village  Kindergarten  Katy  L.  Lumpkin,  Raleigh 

Longview  Methodist  Church  Mrs.  Vic  E.  Fisher,  Raleigh  \ 

WARREN  Mrs.  Harris'  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Grace  Harris,  Warrentor.  | 

WATAUGA  Boone  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Wiley  Smith,  Boone 

Boone  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Louise  DeLema,  Boone  ; 

WAYNE   Mount  Olive  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  E.  Tyler,  Mount  Olivei 

Goldsboro   North  Goldsboro  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Lee  Blackwell,  Goldsboro 

Protestant  Kindergarten   Mrs.  M.  R.  Barfield,  Goldsboro 

WILKES  Forest  Hills  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  L.  Kenerly,  Wilkesborc 

North  Wilkesboro  .  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten         Doris  Searcy,  N.  Wilkesborc 

Wilson  Wilson  Council  of  Churches  School    Mrs.  Eloise  Batton,  Wilsoi 

Mrs.  Fleming's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  C.  M.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Wilsoi 


Negro 

ALAMANCE  Mother  Goose  Nursery  School  Mrs.  Juanita  Spaulding,  Grahar 

BERTIE  Boyce  Kindergarten   Mrs.  R.  L.  Boyce,  Windso: 

Hickory  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hall,  Hickor 

Durham  St.  Joseph's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarboro,  Durhar 

N.  C.  College  Nursery  School   Durhar 

Winston-Salem  St.  Andrews  Methodist  Kg'tn  Mrs.  Madeline  Black,  Winston-Saler 

Bethlehem  Center    Mrs.  M.  B.  Wooten,  Winston-Saler 

Jack  and  Jill  Musical  Kg'tn    Mrs.  Evelyn  Sellers,  Winston-Saler 

Mother  &  Daughter  Kg'tn  ....  Mrs.  M.  Earl  F.  Benson,  Winston-Saler 
St.  Anne  Kindergarten  Mother  M.  Alfred,  Winston-Saler 

Franklinton  Kearney's  Kindergarten    Katie  B.  Kearney,  Franklinto 

High  Point  Mi-Pla-House  Nursery  School  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox,  High  Poii 

Tiny  Town  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Morgan,  High  Poii 

Rose  Bee  7th  Day  Adventist  School          Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Poii  t 

Calvary  Baptist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  E.  Melton,  High  Poii  t 

Christ  the  King  Convent  School  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  High  Poii 

Kinston  Mitchell  Wooten  Court  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Marie  Bryan,  Kinstc  i 

Mrs.  Fonville's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Katie  D.  Fonville,  Kinstc 

Our  Lady  of  Atonement  Kindergarten    Father  Paul,  Kinstc 

Father  Paul  Memorial  Kindergarten   Sister  Gertrude,  Kinstc  1 

Rocky  Mount  Tiny  O'Neal  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Ada  Dunn,  Rocky  Mou  t 

Vyne  St.  Kindergarten   Miss  Juanita  Holman,  Rocky  Mou  1 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten    Miss  Louise  Jeffreys,  Rocky  Mou  1 

Burston's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Christine  Burston,  Rocky  Mou 

Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Joyner,  Rocky  Mou 

South  End  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Iva  Barnhill,  Rocky  Mou 

NEW  HANOVER  —  Brooklyn  Nursery  School   Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Wilmingtc 

Susie  Perkins'  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Susie  Perkins,  Wilmingtc 

St.  Thomas'  Kindergarten  ....  Mother  Mary  Consuella  F.,  Wilmingt< 

Hillcrest  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Olive  Brayboy,  Wilmingtc 

Wilmington  Kindergarten  School   Mrs.  L.  C.  Shelton,  Wilmingtc  ' 

Elizabeth  City  Protestant  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  M.  Ashley,  Elizabeth  Ci 

Laurinburg  Hallowell-Wellington  Kindergarten    Mr.  L.  L.  King,  Laurinbu: 

Henderson  Adams  Kindergarten  Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  Hendersi  r 

Wilson  St.  Mark's  Parochial  Kindergarten          Miss  Mayteena  Melton,  Wils«  f 

Golden  Rule  Kindergarten      Mrs.  Hattie  Daniels,  Wils 
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Unit — School  Principal  and  Address 

Burlington  Blessed  Sacrament   Rev.  E.  H.  Livelsberger,  Burlington 

Beaufort— Terra  Ceia  Christian  School    Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R. 

Asheville— St.  Joan  of  Arc  School    915  Haywood  Rd.,  Asheville 

Lenoir— St.  Francis  Parochial  School   Mother  M.  Olivia,  Lenoir 

Concord— Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School  Rev.  R.  E.  Neely,  Concord 

Catawba— St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Day  School    C.  A.  Kurth,  Hickory 

Concordia  Lutheran  Day  School  Harry  R.  Voight,  Conover 

Hickory— Jack  and  Jill  Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory 

Frances  Fields  Private  First  Grade    Miss  Frances  Fields,  Hickory 

Newton— School  for  First  Grade    Mrs.  Loyd  Coley,  Newton 

Kings  Mountain— First  Grade  School   Mrs.  Luther  Cansler,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 

New  Bern— St.  Paul's    Mother  Harrell,  New  Bern 

Community  School    Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville— St.  Patrick's  Catholic    Fayetteville 

Durham— Calvert  School  815  S.  Duke  St.,  Mrs.  Dallas  Pickard,  Durham 

Twaddell  School   Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 

Immaculata  School    Durham 

Winston -Salem— Summit  School   Louise  Futrell,  Winston-Salem 

Villa  Maria  Anna    Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem 

Gastonia— St.  Michael's  Parochial  School   Sister  Mary  Concepta,  Gastonia 

Christian  Day  School,  First  Grade    Mrs.  David  Moore,  Gastonia 

Greensboro— Page  Private  School  Mrs.  Daisy  P.  Walker,  W.  Market  St.,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Fred  Rypins   Mrs.  Fred  Rypins,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman    Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman,  Greensboro 

Roanoke  Rapids— First  Grade   Mrs.  J.  R.  Edwards,  404  Washington  St.  R.  Rapids 

Hendersonville — Immaculata    Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville 

Statesville— Private  School-First  Grade    Miss  Bernice  Turner,  Statesville 

Lenoir— Queen  St.  Parochial,  First  Grade    M.  W.  Lawrence,  Pastor,  Kinston 

Christ  the  King  Catholic  School   Sister  Donata,  Kinston 

Marion— Seventh  Day  Adventist   Marion 

Mecklenburg— Charlotte  Country  Day    R.  E.  E.  Booker,  Charlotte 

Charlotte— Calvary  Christian  Day    1800  E.  Fourth  St.,  Charlotte 

Southern  Pines— First  Grade  School   Mrs.  E.  Eleanor  Edwards,  Southern  Pines 

New  Hanover— St.  Mary's  (Parochial)    Sister  DeSales,  Wilmington 

Onslow— Infant  of  Prague  School    Rev.  Sister  Mary  Grace,  Jacksonville 

Asheboro— Lester,  First  Grade    Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  840  Sunset  Ave.,  Asheboro 

Rockingham — Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  William  Scales,  Rockingham 

Lumberton— St.  Francis  DeSales  (1-8)    Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  First  Grade  „..  Miss  Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

St.  Madeline  Sophie  School    Sister  Mary  Hubert,  Lumberton 

Reidsville— Presbyterian,  1st  Grade  Mrs.  Jimmie  Trotter,  S.  Main,  Reidsville 

Abell  Private-lst  Grade  ..  Mrs.  Harriette  W.  Abell,  807  Heron  St.,  Reidsville 

Salisbury— Sacred  Heart   Father  Helfrich,  Salisbury 

Raleigh— Raven scroft   Mrs.  H.  L.  Williamson,  Raleigh 

Winston -Salem— St.  Benedict's    Sister  M.  Brenda,  Winston-Salem 


Negro 


Concord— Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School 

New  Bern— St.  Joseph's   

Durham— St.  Joseph's  Nursery  School   

Lumberton— St.  Madeline  School  (1-8)   

Wilson— St.  Alphonsus  School   


  Rev.  M.  J.  Holston,  Concord 

  Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern 

  Hattie  Jenkins,  Durham 

Sister  Mary  Hildegarde,  Lumberton 
  600  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson 
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Year 

County  High  School  Principal  and  School  Address  Accreditee 

White : 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley  W.  C.  Thompson,  Glade  Valley   192 

Beaufort  Terra  Ceia  Christian 

School  (2  Yr.)   Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R.    

Buncombe  Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve  Mother  Margaret  Potts,  Asheville  *192 

Asheville  Country  Day  Sch.  789  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville    

Asheville  School  David  R.  Fall,  Asheville    192- 

Ben  Lippen  Boys  School  J.  Robertson  McQuilken,  Asheville    194 

Christ  School  David  P.  Harris,  Arden   *1922 

Montreat  College  Annie  Webb,  Montreat   *192: 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy  M.  E.  Moore,  Candler    194i 

St.  Francis  High  School  Rev.  Jerome  Dukette    1955 

285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville 
Wilson  VocationalJr.  Col  Henry  W.  Jensen,  Swannanoa    19221 

Caldwell  Patterson  School  Alfred  A.  Whipple,  Legerwood    193 

Forsyth  Pilgrim  Bible  Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville    194 

Salem  Academy  Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem   *192 

Gaston  Belmont  Abbey  Rev.  Bernard  L.  Rosswog,  Belmont   *192 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont   *192 

Greensboro  ..Evening  College  G.  E.  Love,  Greensboro    195 

Guilford          Oak  Ridge  Institute  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge   *192 

Peoples  Bible   Ruth  Syphrit,  Greensboro    — 

Haywood  Springdale  Victor  E.  Jacoby,  Canton    — 

St.  John's   Sister  Frances  Marie,  Waynesville    194 

Henderson  —  Asheville  Agricultural  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher    19J' 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville   *192 

Immaculata   Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville    — 

Mecklenburg  Burton  Institute  Z.  Glenn  Barnhardt,  Hdmaster,  Charlotte  „  194 

O'Donoghue   Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Charlotte   *19< 

Mitchell  Appalachian  School  Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland    — 

Moore   Notre  Dame  Academy  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  Southern  Pines  19^ 

Robeson  Presbyterian  Jr.  College.—  O.  W.  Ferrene,  Maxton   *19< 

Sampson  Pineland  College  and 

Edwards  Military  Institute  _-W.  J.  Blanchard,  Salemburg   *19*' 

Union  Wingate  Jr.  College  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate    19i 

Wake  Cathedral  Latin  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh    19; 

Peace  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh   *192 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh   *19! 

Negro: 

Beaufort  Mother  of  Mercy  Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington    19;  ' 

Buncombe  ....  Allen  Home   Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville   *19; ! 

Craven  St.  Joseph  Convent   Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern    19  ' 

Forsyth  St.  Anne's  Academy  Mother  Marguerite,  Winston-Salem    19.: 

Guilford  Immanual  Lutheran  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro   *19:  j 

Palmer  Memorial  J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia   *19;  '< 

Pasquotank  ..  Roanoke  Institute   D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City   —  • 

Scotland  Laurinburg  Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg    —  •, 


FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

White 

ONSLOW  :  Camp  Lejeune  Schools  -W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

High   B.  A.  Barringer,  Camp  Lejeune   *19  ' 

Elementary  Geo.  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune    19 

CUMBERLAND  :     Fort  Bragg  Schools  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Fort  Bragg    - 

Indian 

SWAIN:  Cherokee  Indian  School,  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee    19 


*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 


State  Supported  Schools 
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STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 


County 
White 

BURKE 

MOORE 

WAKE 

Negro 
WAKE 


School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
School  Address 


Tear  Accredited 
Elementary  H.  S. 


School  for  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Supt. 

Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer,  Morganton 

Samarcand  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt. 

Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs  .. 

School  for  Blind  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt. 

T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh  

School  for  Blind  and       E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt 
Deaf  M.  H.  Crockett,  Raleigh   


•1923 


VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Public — White 

Name  Principal 
Vocational  Textile  School  Chris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 

Private — White 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School   George  Bidstrut,  Brasstown 

Penland  School  of  Handicrafts  Lucy  Morgan,  Penland 

Private— Negro 

Home  Eckers  Trade  School  Mrs.  Lucille  Tapp,  Raleigh 


UNITED  FORCES 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 

N.  C.  School  Board  Association 

N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

N.  C.  State  Grange 

N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 

N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


li 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters ;  city  units  are  indicated  by  black 
face  capitals  and  lower  case.  The  number  of  teachers  and  principals  include  all  teachers 
employed.  Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year  given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continu- 
ous accreditment.  The  rating  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1954.  All  schools  nol  i 

rated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  )  in  the 

"year  accredited"  columns.  Where  an  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  independently 

the  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).  In  the  case  of  high  schools  ar 

asterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  o 
the  Southern  States.  For  Negro  Schools  the  asterisk   (*)   indicates  approval  by  then 
Association. 

No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  I 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  Schoo: 


270  113  ALAMANCE             M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 

209  92  WHITE: 

25  11    Alexander  Wilson  G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2                      1952  1924 

16  10    Altamahaw-Ossippee  J.  E.  Allen  Thacker,  Altamahaw                 1951  *1924  < 

6  8    Eli-Whitney  Wade  Fuquay,  Graham,  R.  2      1924 

25  8    Elon  College  James  W.  Hill,  Elon  College      1926 

27  12    E.M.Holt  L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1                    1952  1927 

4    Glencoe  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie 

Burlington,  R.  2       

33    Graham  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham   1938   

14    Graham  R.  L.  Hill,  Graham    *1922:l 

13  6    Haw  River  H.  O.  Brannon,  Haw  River                         1939  1925 

18  11    Mebane  E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane                                  1951  192S 

9    Mebane  Elmo  Allgood,  Mebane    1954   

4    Midway  L.  B.  McCauly,  Burlington,  R.  5       

12  7    Pleasant  Grove  E.  F.  I sley,  Burlington,  R.  3      192£ 

9    Saxapahaw  J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp    1951   

8  5    Sylvan  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp     192f 

61  21  NEGRO: 

10    Elon  Leora  Trolinger,  Graham      

11  11    Graham  Dow  Spaulding,  Graham     193' 

4    Green  Level  Mary  Hannar,  Burlington      

8    Mebane  Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane        j 

21  10    Pleasant  Grove  J.  J.  Eisbey,  Mebane,  R.  3      193' 

2    Rock  Creek  Toyie  Albright  Long,  Snow  Camp        j 

5    Melville  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1       


169  61  Burlington—               L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 

138  49  WHITE: 

36               Broad  Street  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington    1952   

28    Hillcrest  Harvey  R.  Newlin,  Burlington       

9               Elmira   Grace  Cheek,  Burlington    1952   

12               Fairground  John  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Burlington    1938   

17               Fisher  Street  Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington    1938   

14               Glenhope  R.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington    1951  J 

5               Glen  Raven  Mrs.  Brown  Fogleman,  Burlington    1947   

17               Maple  Avenue  Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington    1938   

  49    Walter  Williams  C.  C.  Linneman,  Burlington    *192 


31      12  NEGRO: 

12    Jordan  Sellars  Sr.  Hi.  Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington      *193 

31    J.  F.  Gunn  and 

Jordan  Sellars  Jr.  Hi.  R.  E.  Intyre,  Burlington    1948 


t  Includes  vocational  teachers,  but  not  supervisors. 


Alexander — Wadesboro 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


90 
81 
8 
10 
16 
11 
28 


38  ALEXANDER— 
32  WHITE: 


Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville 


17 


Bethlehem  Dan  Byrd,  Lenoir,  R.  2   

Ellendale  Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville 

Hiddenite  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite   

Stony  Point  Guy  T.  Swain,  Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  H.  M.  Young,  Taylorsville   

Wittenburg  Fred  G.  Lane,  Taylorsville  .. 


1954 
1952 


1924 
1924 
1922 


6  NEGRO : 

6    Happy  Plains 


_H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville 


1938 


47  15  ALLEGHANY—       Clyde  Fields,  Sparta 

45  15  WHITE: 

4    Laurel  Springs  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs     

5    Little  Pine  Mrs.  Eula  Parker,  Sparta      

8  4  Piney  Creek  Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Sparta      1923 

4    Rich  Hill  Dennis  Franklin,  Glade  Valley      

24  11  Sparta  Ray  Walker,  Sparta     1923 

2  ......  NEGRO : 

2    Cherrylane  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta       


103  50  ANSON—                  J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 

45  31  WHITE: 

6  5    Ansonville  D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Ansonville    1943  1925 

7  5    Burnsville  S.  M.  Kale,  Marshville     1936 

4  3    Deep  Creek  E.  E.  Rivers,  Mt.  Croghan,  S.  C.      1952 

13  7    Lilesville  Wm.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville   1941  1925 

7  6    Peachland  H.  H.  Jenkins,  Peachland       

8  5    Polkton  J.  D.  Hamilton,  Polkton     ■  1924 

58  19  NEGRO: 

14  5    Ansonville  J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville      1938 

13  5    Deep  Creek  Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1       

1    Garris  Grove  Marjorie  L.  Ham,  Wadesboro       

9  4    Henry  Grove  T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214      1939 

2  Hough  Mattie  S.  Little,  Parkton      

2    Ingram  Clara  D.  Avery,  Parkton       

1    Little  Gertrude  D.  Timmons,  Wadesboro,  R.  3  „     

2    Long  Pine  Mary  Morgan,  Wadesboro,  R.  3       

1    Niven  Dorothy  McNeil  Huntley      

2    Parson's  Grove  Versie  Belle  Klutz,  Wadesboro,  R.  3      

11  5    Polkton  Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton  ... ...     1942 

28  11  Morven—                   William  T.  Bird,  Morven 

7  5  WHITE : 

7  5    Morven  Jack  L.  McCracken,  Morven    1942  1924 

21  6  NEGRO : 

2    Cairo  Harriett  L.  Pratt,  Pee  Dee       


16  6    Morven  J.  F.  McRae,  Morven      1942 

3    White  Pond  Monroe  E.  Jackson,  Morven       

47  20  Wadesboro—              W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro 

28  13  WHITE: 

12  13    Wadesboro ...  James  C.  Baucom,  Wadesboro      1920 

12    Central  Primary  Mrs.  Lillian  Southern,  Wadesboro       

4    Wadesboro  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro      

19  7  NEGRO: 

19  7    Anson  Training  Leo  M.  Massey,  Wadesboro      1930 
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No. Teachers 

"and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

119  47  ASHE—  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson 

117  46  WHITE 

  13  Beaver  Creek  Paul  Bingham,  West  Jefferson    1954 

1    Boggs  Quinton  Bare,  Jefferson      

1    Buffalo  Mrs.  Mamie  Goodman,  Smithport       

7    Elkland  James  Houck,  Todd       

1    Flatwoods  Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson       

9    Fleetwood  David  Phipps,  Fleetwood      

4    Glendale  Springs  Ernest  Bare,  Glendale  Springs      

3    Graham  A.  A.  Perry,  Tuckerdale       


8  4    Healing  Springs  J.  Paul  Miller,  Crumpler    1952  1931 1 

2    Helton  Guy  W.  Spencer,  Lansing       

17  6    Jefferson  R.  O.  Jackson,  Jefferson     1928  I 

14  8    Lansing  Frank  James,  Lansing    1952  1927  I 

10  4    Nathan'sCreek  Paul  A.  Perkins,  W.  Jefferson      1933 

15  6    Riverview  Herbert  Graybeal,  Fig      1935 

2    Rock  Creek  B.  H.  Duncan,  Trade,  Tenn        j 

1  5    Virginia- Carolina  L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek      1922 1 

2    Warrenville  Mrs.  Stella  J.  Barr,  Lansing       J 

16    West  Jefferson  Robert  Davis,  West  Jefferson      j 

4    White  Oak  _   Earl  R.  Miller,  Lansing       

2  1  NEGRO : 

2  1    Bristol   .Oddie  J.  Cox,  Nathan's  Creek       


90 

28 

AVERY — 

89 

27 

WHITE : 

10 

Banner  Elk  

8 

Beech  Mt.  

13 

Cranberry  

18 

9 

Crossnore   

11 

Elk  Park  

3 

Heaton  

10 

Minneapolis—   

16 

5 

Newland  

13 

Riverside   — 

1 

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

1 

Elk  Park  

W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland 


Zelzah  McCoury,  Senia    1952   

Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis    1953   

J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park     1932 

Dwight  A.  Fink,  Crossnore    1953  1922  | 

Mrs.  Delia  Hampton,  Elk  Park   1951   


Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis    1950   

James  C.  Beasley,  Newland      195c 

.Robert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis       


128  70  BEAUFORT —  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington 

78  49  WHITE: 

12  9  Aurora  Kelley  Wallace,  Aurora      1939  192  j 

16  12  Bath  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath   1939  192  | 

13  9  Belhaven  W.  Erwin  Tilson,  Belhaven    1939  192  j 

18  10  Chocowinity  John  T.  Smith,  Chocowinity    1939  193  i 

11  9  Pantego  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego    1951  192 

8    Pinetown  Fenner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown    1951   | 

50  20  NEGRO: 

17  8  Aurora  S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora     — 

4    Bayside  Dorothy  Boyd  Nobles,  Bath      

11  6  Belhaven  T.  M.  Ringer,  Belhaven     194 

7    Chocowinity  Julia  B.  Moore  Smith,  Chocowinity     — 

11  6  Pantego  R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego      — 

95  40  Washington—  Edwin  A.  West,  Washington 

58  25  WHITE: 

15  25  High  J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington    1949  *192  ) 

9    Old  Ford  D.  W.  Gaskill,  Washington    1940  J 

34    .   John  H.  Small  L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington    1939  ~ 


Bektie — Bladen 
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and  COUIfTT  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elera.  H.S.       Name  of  School                                                               School  School 

37  15  NEGRO : 

12  15  P.  S.  Jones  High  W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  809  Bridge  St.      1926 

25    Washington  Elem  W.  H.  Beason,  109  W.  9th  St.    1952   

171  59  BERTIE—  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor 

65  33  WHITE: 

4    Askewville  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor       

11  7  Aulander  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander                                1940  1920 

9  7  Colerain  Thaddeus  L.  Lee,  Colerain                        1950  1925 

6  4  Mars  Hill  F.  M.  Tucker,  Colerain      

6  3  Merry  Hill  J.  P.  Love,  Merry  Hill       

3    Powellsville  Dorothy  C.  Brett,  Powellsville       

15  8  Windsor  William  F.  Pritchard,  Windsor                     1949  1922 

6    West  Bertie  Calvin  C.  White,  Roxobel    1953 

5  4  West  Bertie  Jessie  L.  McDaniel,  Lewiston                     1951  1931 

106  29  NEGRO: 

2    Ashland  Waved  Ruffin,  Windsor       

2    Aulander  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander       

3    Carter  Bond  William  S.  Bell,  Windsor       

2    Cherrys  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain      

7    Colerain  Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain       

12  9  C.  G.  White  Theophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville      1931 

4    Indian  Woods  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor       

3    Kelford  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford       

3    Kings  Mrs.  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor       

13  7  John  B.  Bond  John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston       

4    Merry  Hill  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor       

2    Merry  Meta  Dicey  S.  Carter,  Windsor       

1    Mt.  Olive  Mrs.  Juanita  B.  Jordan,  Windsor       

5    Pineywood  Chapel  William  A.  Carter,  Ahoskie       

1    Powells  Evelena  E.  Raynor,  Lewiston       

2  Red  Hill  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor       

2    Rock  Hill  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor       

1    Rocky  Branch  Sadie  A.  Bembry,  Aulander       

1    Rogers  Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain       

6    Roxobel  George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel       

2    Sams  Chapel  Emeline  C.  Carter,  Windsor       

2    Spring  Hill  Mrs.  Sadie  R.  Rummels,  Lewiston       

3    St.  Luke  Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor       

1    Weeping  Mary  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston       

3    Woolard  William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor       

17  13  W.  S.  Ether idge  John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor      1931 

2    Wynns  Grove  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain       

203  75  BLADEN—  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown 

111  43  WHITE: 

39  14  Bladenboro  J.  W.  Black,  Bladenboro                             1943  1921 

14  8  Clarkton  W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton                              1954  1920 

9    Dublin  J.  H.  Thomas,  Dublin       

23  11  Elizabethtown  Bruce  H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown                      1947  1920 

8    Hickory  Grove  J.  C.  Lamm,  Garland         

4    Kelly  J.  O.  Payne,  Kelly      

8  6  Tar  Heel  Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel     1935 

6  4  White  Oak  C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak      1920 

92  32  NEGRO: 

7    Baltimore—-  George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1       

9  5  Bladenboro  W.  F.  Jordan,  Bladenboro       

17  9  Clarkton  C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton     1936 

9  6  East  Arcadia  W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R.      1940 

3    Mt.  Olive  J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown       

4    Natmore  Houston  M.  Evans,  Kelly,  R.       


i 
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]N"  o«T©3-clicrs 

and  COUITY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

2    New  Light  E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R.       

4    Porterville  Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2       

8    Tar  Heel  J.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R.       

29  12  Training  School  Charles  U.  Deberry,  Elizabethtown      *1931 

129  55  BRUNSWICK—         Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport 

77  36  WHITE: 

12  7  Bolivia  Frederick  McClure,  Bolivia     

13  4  Leland  Holland  Manning,  Leland     


26  13  Shallotte  W.  Guy  Angell,  Shallotte    1952 

10  5  Southport  H.  T.  Sanders,  Southport   1940 

16  7  Waccamaw  A.  A.  White,  Ash     

52  19  NEGRO: 

10  7  Brunswick  Training -A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport    

6    Cedar  Grove  H.  B.  Greene,  Supply     

6    Chapel  Road  Edward  I.  Clemmons,  Leland     

6  5  Leland  James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland     

5    Longwood  Jonathan  Hankins,  Longwood     

2    Navassa  Benj.  Thomas,  Navassa    

4    Phoenix  Van  W.  Galloway,  Phoenix    

3    Piney  Grove  E.  A.  Armstrong,     

10  7  Union  D.  E.  Dicks,  Longwood     


407 

354 

394 

154 

1 

14 

1 

17 

14 

35 

14 

28 

15 

2 

14 

7 

16 

8 

13 

2 

8 

1 

18 

10 

18 

8 

19 

22 

9 

13 

8 

1 

28 

17 

4 

30 

11 

24 

10 

8 
25 

2 

17 

8 

21 

7 

13 

5 
8 

222 

92 

168 

65 

44 

19 

12 

13 

8 

19 

NEGRO : 

Carver  Charles  U.  James,  Asheville 

Shiloh  J.  C.  Daniels,  Asheville   


JNCOMBE—  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

WHITE  : 

1    Anderson  Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville       

Barnardsville  S.  O.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4    1954  1923 

Biltmore  George  Jarvis,  Fletcher    1941  1920' 

Black  Mountain  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain      1920 1 

Candler  Dan  B.  Cooke,  Candler    1941  1923 

Eliada  W.  J.  Gambill,  Weaverville       

Emma  L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville,  R.  4      1928 

Fairview  Herman  C.  Morgan,  Biltmore      1923 

Flat  Creek  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4    1939  1927 

French  Broad  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander      193Ci 

Haw  Creek  J.  M.  Plemmons,  West  Asheville    1953   

Johnston  Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  Beverly  Hills,  Asheville  1943   

Leicester  D.  C.  McKenzie,  Asheville    1943  192&! 

North  Buncombe  George  D.  Branhill,  Weaverville      — 

Oakley  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore    1945  192( 

Pisgah  Earl  Crawford,  Candler       

Red  Oak  F.  M.  Blankenship,  Alexander   1950  1931 

Sand  Hill  C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2    1951  193] 

4    Sandy  Mush  Stuart  Anderson  Sizemore,  Arden       

Swannanoa  E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa    1949  192! 

Valley  Springs  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland    1939  192' 

Venable  F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3       

Weaverville  Clark  Pennell,  Weaverville    1943  1921 

West  Buncombe  Guy  W.  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  4      192.' 

Woodfin  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden      192' 


Asheville—  J.  W.  Byers,  Asheville 

WHITE  : 

Lee  H.  Edwards  O.  L.  Norment,  Asheville   *192 

David  Millard  G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville                           1939  192 

Hall  Fletcher  T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville                                   1939  192 

Aycock  W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville    1940   


Burke — Cabarrus 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

7    Carson  Woodrow  C.  Ramsey,  Asheville    1946   

21  _.„__    Claxton  T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville    1952   

17    Grace   Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville    1941   

13    ......    Newton   O.  S.  Clark,  Asheville    1939   

18    Randolph  Gilmer  Graham,  Asheville   1953   

15    Rankin  C.  A.  Ballard,  Asheville    1943   

22  ......    Vance  H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville   1951   

4       1    Not  assigned      


54  27  NEGRO: 

3    Burton  St.  Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville       

22  ......  Hill  St  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville    1946   

16    Livingston  St.  Albert  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville       

12    Mountain  St  J.  W.  Bagley,  Asheville    1945   

  27  Stephens-Lee  Frank  A.  Toliver,  Asheville    *1925 

1    Not  assigned      

192  61  BURKE—  R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton 

181  61  WHITE: 

10    Chesterfield  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3    1951   

24  12  Drexel  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel                           1942  1937 

11    Rutherford  College  ._ C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College    1941   

16  4  George  Hilderbrand  _.Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1  ..  1953  1939 

29  14  Hildebran  V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran      1937 

15    Icard   George  Greenway,  Icard    1943   

4    Jonas  Ridge  Mrs.  Abbie  S.  Hildebrand,  Jonas  Ridge  __.     

11    Mull   C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4    1953   

16  6  Oak  Hill  William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2  ____  1943  1950 

6    Pilot  Mt  James  R.  Willingham,  Morganton,  R.  1       

12  10  Salem   H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  1      1950 

6  15  Valdese  John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese                           1952  1926 

21  Valdese  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese    1952   

11  ......  NEGRO : 

4    Corpening  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton       

3    Drexel  Joseph  Hamilton,  Morganton       

4    Willow  Tree  Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton       


32  11  Glen  Alpine—  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine 

28  11  WHITE: 

28  11  Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine    1941  1922 

4  ......  NEGRO : 

4    McAlpine  J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton       


59  29  Morganton—  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton 

49  21  WHITE: 

12    Grammar  Otis  R.  Peterson,  Morganton    1952   

17    Junior  High  E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton    1951   

21  Senior  High  F.  C.  Schiebout,  Morganton    *1923 

20    Primary  C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton    1939   

10  8  NEGRO : 

10  8  Morganton  J.  V.  Morris,  Morganton     1930 


168  58  CABARRUS—  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

142  58  WHITE: 

7    A.  T.  Allen  ..  Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1       

11  8  Bethel  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1    1939  1928 

3    Cline  A.  C.  Smith,  Concord,  R.  3       

19  8  Harrisburg  R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg    1939  1928 

21  9  Hartsell  Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord,  R.  9    1942  1932 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalst 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


4   

2 

19  11 

16  8 

7  .  

33  14 

26  .  

26 


McAllister  Gladys  V.  Derrick,  Mt.  Pleasant  — 

Midland  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1   

Mt.  Pleasant  Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant   

Odell  T.  S.  Turbyfill,  Concord,  R.  2  

Royal  Oaks  Robert  F.  Weaver, 

Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  38 -A   

Winecoff  H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8    1940  *1928 


NEGRO 
Shankletown  .. 


1951  1928 
___  1939  1930 


1950 


F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St  1950 


7  5 
59 
10 
11 
10 
18 
10 


R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord 


36  Concord— 
22  WHITE: 

22  Concord  High  Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord   1945  *1920 

  Coltrane  John  F.  Mclnnis,  Concord    1938   

  Clara  Harris  Mary  E.  Propst,  Concord       

  Long  Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord    1941   

  Webb  Primary  Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord       


14  NEGRO : 
14  Logan  


-C.  C.  Griffin,  Concord 


1940  1930 


138 
121 

i~4 

20 
7 

22 

20 
7 
7 

24 

17 
17 


45  Kannapolis—  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 

39  WHITE: 

28  A.  L.  Brown—.  — _Fred  O.  Drummond,  Kannapolis   

11  Junior  Lester  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis     

  Aycock  Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis   1941 

  Centerview  J.  H.  Nash,  Kannapolis    1952 

  Jackson  Park  J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis    1952 

  Mclver    Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis    1930 

  McKnight  Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Johnston,  Kannapolis  1952 

  Shadybrook  Johnsie  McKinley,  Kannapolis   1951 

  Woodrow  Wilson  Richard  F.  Bingham,  Kannapolis    1940 


*1924 
1924 


6  NEGRO : 

6    Geo.  W.  Carver 


_W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis 


=1938 


231 

74 

224 

74 

11 

_____ 

16 

7 

28 

10 

7 

14 

26 

22 

9 

25 

21 

12 

6 

10 

8 

8 

6 

9 

13 

24 

7 

1 

2 

2 

2 

C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir 


CALDWELL — 
WHITE : 

Baton  Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir       

Colletsville  C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville      1921; 

Dudley  Shoals  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1    1953   

Gamewell  M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  7      194'1 

Grace  Chapel  Clarence  Land,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1       

Granite  Falls  High  Richard  Starnes,  Granite  Falls   192i: 

Granite  Falls  Elem  — L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls    1953   

Happy  Valley    Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson     193' 

Hudson  Eugene  White,  Hudson    1952  192 

Kings  Creek  J.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek   1954  192 

Lower  Creek  J.  H.  Melton,  Lenoir,  R.  2    1954   

Oak  Hill  C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2    1952  192 

Rhodhiss  James  L.  Barnett,  Rhodhiss    1952   

Saw  Mills    Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2       

Valmead  Cecil  Harmon,  Lenoir    1953   

Whitnel  Grady  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir       . 

NEGRO : 

Bush  Town  Zalia  Cannon  Hemphill,  Lenoir       - 

Dula  Town  Saul  Dula,  Jr.,  Lenoir      . 

Harper  Town  Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R.  4       - 

Kings  Creek  .Vester  Corpening,  Lenoir      . 


Lenoie — Caswell 
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Year 
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School  School 


57 

30 

45 

23 

23 

14 

16 

15 

12 

J/ 

9 

7 

3 

Lenoir— 

WHITE 
Central  


NEGRO : 
Freedman  


J.  C.  Hagaman,  Lenoir 

.Fred  W.  Lentz,  Lenoir     *1920 

-Allen  G.  Nelson,  Lenoir    1954   

-C.  L.  Younce,  Lenoir       

-L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir    1952   

_M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir      1937 

-lone  Carson,  Lenoir       


34  15  CAMDEN —  J.  F.  Pugh,  Camden 

19  10  WHITE: 

13  10  Camden  County  Phillip  E.  Meekins,  Camden 

6    South  Mills  Carl  D.  Moses,  South  Mills 

15  5  NEGRO: 

5    Rosenwald  E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills  — 

10  5  Sawyer's  Creek  R.  F.  McMullan,  Belcross  __ 


1953 


1954 


134 
112 
10 

25 


12 


49  CARTERET— 
41  WHITE : 


H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 


Atlantic  Jack  W.  Johnson,  Atlantic   

>    Beaufort  B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort  

16    Camp  Glenn  R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City  

8    Harkers  Island  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Harkers  Island 

23      15    Morehead  City  G.  T.  Windell,  Morehead  City   

17  5    Newport  E.  B.  Comer,  Newport   


1    Salter  Path  Mrs.  Rachel  Fulcher,  Salter  Path 


7    Smyrna  Stanley  Dail,  Smyrna 


1952 
1951 


1952 
1939 


1951 


1924 
1926 


2  8  NEGRO : 

0  6  Queen  St  L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort   

1    Merrimon  Grace  M.  Hill,  Merrimon   

8  2  W.  S.  King  S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City 

1    North  River  Vernice  Evans,  Beaufort   

2  .   Stella  Luther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella   


141  46  CASWELL—  Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yancey ville 

68  27  WHITE : 

6  7  Anderson  M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R. 

15  9  Barlett  Yancey  Samuel  Holton,  Yanceyville   

7    Cherry  Grove  B.  T.  Ross,  Reidsville,  R.  1   

7  7  Cobb  Memorial  R.  W.  Holmes,  Ruffin,  R.  1   


1935 
1925 


1930 


5    Solomon  Lea. 


_David  R.  Rogers,  Leasburg 


Murphy  J.  F.  Perry,  Milton   

Pelham  J.  H.  Bunn,  Pelham  

Prospect  Hill  Rodney  G.  Carter,  Prospect  Hill  

Providence  Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4 


1954 


1931 


73      19  NEGRO : 

1    Anderson  Cynthia  Holmes,  Box  2345,  Greensboro 

2    Beulah  Mrs.  Gainelle  Bruce,  Blanch   

1    Blanch  Mrs.  Gloria  Wilson,  1276  W.  Paxton  St., 

Danville,  Va.   

1    Camp  Springs  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  221  E.  Market  St., 

Reidsville   

1    Camp  Spr.  Branch  Mrs.  Vivian  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1 

1    Daily   Mrs.  Obelia  Henderson,  Blanch, 

R.  1,  Box  39  

2    Estelle  Eva  Jeffreys,  Blanch,  R.  1   
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3 

  Fitch  

Mrs.  Agnes  Browning,  Yanceyville, 

Box  86   



1 

  Hamer  

 Lois  Currie,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  193   



3 

  Hightowers  

 Ella  M.  Whitworth,  Yanceyville   



2 

  Hyco  

Mrs.  Lugene  W.  Davis,  1512  E.  1st  St., 

Winston-Salem   



2 

  Jones   

Ethel  Stokes,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  211   



2 

  Leasburg   

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saunders,  956  Bragg  Blvd., 

Fayetteville   



2 

  Locust  Hill  

 Mrs.  Florence  Little,  Yanceyville   



2 

  Milton  

Helen  Beasley,  417  Love  St., 

Elizabeth  City   



4 

  New  Ephesus  

Mrs.  Alice  Scruggs,  516  Vance  St., 

Reidsville   



1 

  Osmond   

 Geneva  Kimber,  Reidsville,  R.  1   



2 

  Park  Springs  

Clara  Stanley,  1283  W.  Paxton  St., 

Danville,  Va.   



1 

  Pelham  

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Connally,  322  Branch  St., 

Reidsville   



1 

  Pleasant  Grove  -  - 

Mrs.  Louise  Pulliam,  Yanceyville,  Star  R. 



2 

  Prospect  

Mrs.  Mary  Muldrow,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  52 



2 

  Prospect  Hill  

Mrs.  Lena  McMillan,  Prospect  Hill,  Box  72 



1 

  Providence  

Mrs.  Evelyn  Hunt,  503  N.  Holbrook  St., 

Danville,  Va.   

1 

  Ridgeville  

Mrs.  Mary  Paylor,  233  Factory  St., 

Roxboro   

1 

  Sellars  

—-  Beatrice  B.  Stanfield,  Mebane,  R.  3   

3 

  Semora  

 Hattie  Jeffers,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  106   

3 

  Semora  Branch  .... 

 Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Yanceyville   

2 

  Shady  Grove  

Mrs.  Sadie  Meador  McDonald, 

311  Holbrook  St.,  Danville,  Va.   

2 

  Stephens  Br  

Mrs.  Lucy  Ruffin,  Leasburg,  R.  1,  Box  44 

1 

  Stony  Creek  

Nevella  E.  Evans,  Burlington,  Box  232  .... 

3 

  Sweet  Gum  

 Lillian  Farley,  Mebane,  R.  3,  Box  48   

16 

19  Training  

 N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville   

1 

  Trinity  

 Ester  Bolden,  Elon  College,  R.  1   

1 

  Trinity  Branch  

Ida  Simmons,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  212  ____ 

1 

  Walnut  Grove  

Annie  Taylor  Buffaloe,  Box  114,  Elon  Col. 

1 

  Williamson  

 Lucv  Lea  Ruffin,  Blanch.  R.  1   

181  69  CATAWBA—             H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton 

162  63  WHITE: 

  12    Bandys  High  W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2    — 

11    Banoak  Fred  L.  Phillips,  Vale       

24    Balls  Creek  J.  A.  Kiser,  Newton,  R.  2    1951   

8    Blackburn  O.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1       

12    Bunker  Hill  High  J.  E.  Coulter,  Claremont,  R.  1    — 

8    Catawba  Wallace  Martin,  Catawba       

9    Claremont  Chas.  H.  Tuttle,  Claremont   1949   

  13    Fred  I.  Foard  O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1    195' 

  10    Maiden  High  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden    192 

18    Maiden  Elem.  Lester  Propst,  Jr.,  Maiden       

11    Mt.  View  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R.  1       

14    Oxford  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R.  1       

11    Sherrills  Ford  T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrills  Ford    1951   

13    Star  town  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1       

25  16    St.  Stephens  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2      193 

10    Sweetwater  W.  Max  Sigmon,  Hickory,  R.  3    1951   

19  6  NEGRO: 

9  6    Catawba  Herbert  M.  Thompson,  Catawba      194 


7    Rhoneys  Alice  Rayford,  Newton 

3    Maiden  A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden  


Hickory — Andrews 
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Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

151      45  Hickory—  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory 

134      39  WHITE: 

8    Brookford  Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory    1949   

  28  Claremont  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory    *1920 

8    Green  Park  Lewis  F.  Drum,  Newton    1954   

26      11  Hickory  Jr.  High  Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory      1953 

13    Highland  Stoye  E.  Starnes,  Hickory    1953   

15    Kenworth  William  G.  Norris,  Hickory    1953   

16    Longview  Mrs.  Ruie  Walker,  Hickory   1946   

15    Oakwood  John  M.  Guy,  Hickory    1952   

17    Viewmont  Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory    1951   

16    Westmont  Joe  C.  White,  Hickory    1948   

17  6  NEGRO : 

17       6  Ridgeview  Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory     1928 

55      26  Newton- Conoyer—     R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton 
47      20  WHITE: 

13  Conover  Grammar  _.W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover    1939   

  20  Newton- Conover  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton    *1922 

25    Newton  Elem  P.  L.  Barkley,  Newton    1939   

9    Thornton  E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952   

8        6  NEGRO : 

8       6  Newton  Phairlever  Pearson,  Newton      1936 


155      54    CHATHAM—  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro 

97      36  WHITE: 

5    Bells  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3       

9       3    Bennett  Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett     1932 

11       4    Bonlee  W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee   1951  1922 

10  4    Goldston  E.  B.  Clayton,  Goldston      1926 

7    Henry  Siler  R.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City      

7  3    Moncure  R.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure      1925 

19  8    Pittsboro  C.  H.  McGregor,  Pittsboro        1923 

21      10    Siler  City  Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City    1940  1920 

8  4    Silk  Hope  Carter  I.  Pike,  Siler  City,  R.  3      1932 

58      18  NEGRO: 

11  4    Goldston  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston      1938 

27        8    Horton  I.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro      1936 

20  6    Siler  City  Thelmer  Siler,  Siler  City      1933 

57       4    CHEROKEE—  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 

57        4  WHITE : 

2    Friendship  Jack  Raper,  Suit         

13       4    Hiawassee  Dam  Hal  M.  Hale,  Hiawassee  Dam     1942 

9    Martin's  Creek  Douglas  H.  Smith,  Murphy,  R.  2       

7    Peachtree  Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1       

12    Ranger  James  N.  Hawkins,  Culberson      

5    Unaka  George  E.  Phillips,  Unaka       

7    White  Church  Harest  E.  King,  Grandview       

2    Wolf  Creek  E.  L.  Arrant,  Culberson,  R.  2       

NEGRO : 
(None) 

J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews 

 J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews      1920 

 C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews    1953   

 Frank  Walsh,  Marble       


34 

10 

Andrews — 

j  33 

10 

WHITE : 

10 

Andrews  High 

28 

Andrews  Elem. 

5 

Marble  
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NEGRO : 

1    Andrews   Mrs.  Rubye  B.  McDowell,  Andrews 


1 

1 

35 

21 

32 

20 

30 

20 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 


Murphy— 

WHITE : 

Murphy  Clair  Knapp  Olson,  Murphy   

Tomotla  Mrs.  Willie  Lou  Shields,  Murphy 

NEGRO : 

Texana  Elma  Rai  Dennis,  Murphy   


1923 


26 

7 

CHOWAN- 

W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 

14 

7 

WHITE: 

11 

7 

Chowan  

R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner  

  1943 

1923 

3 

Rocky  Hock  Central 

..Mrs.  Mattie  Nixon,  Edenton   

12 

NEGRO : 

12 

White  Oak  

-W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton  

53 

23 

Edenton— 

John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 

28 

11 

WHITE  : 

6 

11 

Edenton  Jr. -Sr.  

..Gerald  D.  James,  Edenton    

1952 

*1920 

22 

Edenton  Elem.   

..Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton  

1942 

25 

12 

NEGRO : 

22 

12 

Edenton—  .„.  

.  Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton   

*1933 

3 

St  John's  

-Simeon  N.  Griffith.  Edenton   

38  14  CLAY —  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville 

38  14  WHITE: 

5    Elf  J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville       

20  14  Hayesville  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville      1924 

6    Ogden  Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville       

7    Shooting  Creek  James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville      

NEGRO : 
(None) 


261 

106 

176 

78 

9 

5 

11 

6 

11 

8 

11 

6 

5 

7 

5 

13 

7 

12 

5 

15 

8 

11 

5 

3 

4 

6 
2 

8 

3 

7 

14 

8 

7 

CLEVELAND —       J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 
WHITE : 

Belwood  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood    1953  1927 

Bethware  John  H.  Rudisill,  Kings  Mountain,  R.      1934 

Boiling  Springs  O.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs    1949  1920 

Casar  Doyle  W.  Ayers,  Casar      1930 

Dover  Mill   R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby    1945   

Earl  Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl       

Elizabeth  Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby      

Fallston  W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston      1926 

Grover  Foster  Powell,  Grover      1927 

Lattimore  C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore     ■  1925 

Mooresboro  T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro    1953  1930 

Moriah  Tom  Melton,  Bostic,  R.  2       

No.  1  Township  Mrs.  Cornelia  Humphries, 

Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2       

No.  2  Township  Thurman  L.  Warlick,  Shelby,  R.  2       

No.  3  Township  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2      1931 

Patterson  Grove  Mrs.  W.  K.  Crook,  Kings  Mountain       

Patterson  Springs  Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs      

Polkville  G.  Francis  Huntley,  Polkville      1929 

Park- Grace  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain      


Kings  Mountain — Columbus 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  U.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


11 


6  Piedmont. 
6  Waco  


.J.  G.  Michael,  Lawndale 
.W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco  


85  28  NEGRO: 

9  5  Camp  

11  5  Compact  

13  7  Douglas  

4    Ellis  Chapel  

13  5  Green  Bethel  

2    Hopewell  

2    Lattimore  

8    Philadelphia  

3    Ramseur  

4    Vance  

16  6  Washington  


.J.  D.  Kibler,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  2   

L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  2   

-A.  D.  Belton,  Lawndale   

.Eleanor  Arnold,  Shelby,  R.  2   

Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs   

.Mrs.  Emma  B.  Camp,  Shelby,  R.  4   

.R.  J.  Dixon,  Lattimore   

.Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2   

.Mrs.  Mabel  Ratcliff,  Orange  St.,  Shelby 
N.  J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Lawndale,  Star  Route 
D.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1   


  1920 

1953  1930 


1948 
1940 
1936 


1948 


1948 


19  Kings  Mountain—  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 
16  WHITE: 

16  Central  

  East  

.   West  

3  NEGRO : 

3  Davidson  


Rowell  Lane,  Kings  Mountain    1938  *1920 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mountain    1938   

W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain    1941   

John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain     1935 


98  29  Shelby— 

76  24  WHITE 

12    Graham  

9    Jefferson  


20 


Lafayette. 


13    Marion  

12    Morgan  

15    Junior  High. 

24  Senior  High. 

6    Washington . 

2    _____  All  Schools . 


W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby 


.Mrs.  Rubie  T.  Hudson,  Shelby 

.Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Shelby  

.Mrs.  Juanita  Burns,  Shelby   

.W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   

Hale  Thomas  Bryson,  Shelby  _. 

.Wayne  J.  Caudill,  Shelby   

.Frank  B.  Greer,  Shelby   

.Frank  M.  Wall,  Shelby   

.(Music,  Art)   


5           NEGRO : 
5    Cleveland  Training 
—  Zoar    


.James  D.  Hoskins,  Shelby 
Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby 


1939   

1940   

1940   

1940   

1940   

1952   

  *1920 

1939   


1928 


276 

110 

COLUMBUS — 

167 

73 

WHITE  : 

14 

6 

Acme-Delco  

13 

7 

Cerro  Gordo   

21 

8 

Chadbourn  ] 

13 

7 

Evergreen  

9 

5 

Fairbluff  

10 

Guideway  —   

19 

___ 

Hallsboro  

9 

Nakina  

~14 

Old  Dock  

31 

13 

Tabor  City  

23 

10 

Williams  

9 

4 

INDIAN: 

3 

1 

Chadbourn   

2 

Hickory  Hill  

4 

3 

Waccamaw   

100 

33 

NEGRO : 

11 

6 

Armour   

12 

8 

Artesia  

T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville 

I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme                                  1953  1923 

J.  P.  Powers,  Cerro  Gordo                      1952  1925 

M.  E.  Brown,  Chadbourn                           1953  1920 

J.  E.  Pierce,  Evergreen                            1952  1925 

Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff                            1953  1919 

J.  F.  Hawkins,  Tabor  City    1954   

J.  T.  Forrest,  Hallsboro                             1953  1925- 

M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina    1958 

Redwan  David,  Whiteville      

C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City      1924 

V.  J.  Colombo,  Whiteville,  R.  3                     1953  1941 


Pearl  H.  Kramer,  Chadbourn   

James  W.  Maynor,  Clarkton,  R.  2 
Willard  Locklear,  Bolton   

Fred  J.  Corbett,  Whiteville   

Grayer  Powell,  Whiteville   


1952  1952 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


5    Bolton  

2    Cerro  Gordo 

8  ......  Fair  Bluff  

9    Farmers  Union 

17  6  Mt.  Olive  

7    Oak  Forest  


Tabor  City 
West  Side— . 


73  28  Whiteville— 

49  19  WHITE: 

7    New  Hope  

34    Whiteville  Elem. 

8  19  Whiteville  High  . 


9  NEGRO 
9  Central  


.Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro       

Ezra  Lennon,  Cerro  Gordo       

John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff       

.W.  E.  Brown,  Clarkton,  R.  2       

J.  D.  Womble,  Whiteville,  R.  1       

Donnie  Graham,  Nakina       

J.  D.  Pridgen,  Tabor  City       

A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn      1936 

L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville 

Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville       

_M.  G.  Isley,  Whiteville    1951   

J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville      1920 

H.  E.  Brown,  Whiteville      1931 


169  35  CRAVEN—  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

109  24  WHITE: 

20    Graham  A.  Barden  —  A.  W.  Edwards,  Havelock       

10    Bridgeton  C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton       

11    Brinson  Memorial  James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern    1954   

20    Cherry  Point  R.  D.  Picklesimer,  Havelock    1954   

4    Cove  City  R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City    1952   

2    Croatan  Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4    1954   

6  6  Dover  John  G.  Long,  Dover    1952  1922': 

4    Epworth  Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Vanceboro       

5    Ernul  W.  J.  Gurganus,  Ernul       

2  12  Farm  Life  E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro      1920 

6    Fort  Barnwell  P.  T.  Biggers,  Dover,  R.  1       

8  6  Jasper  John  W.  Hamilton,  New  Bern,  R.  2     1925 

11    Vanceboro  Seth  Henderson,  Vanceboro    1954   


-63 
6 

11 

NEGRO : 
Cove  City  

-  Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City   

6 

Craven  Corner 

....Richard  W.  Badger,  N.  Harlowe   

3 

Dover  .. 

—.Alexander  Smith,  Dover   

5 

Godette  

—Matilda  Godette,  N.  Harlowe   

11 

James  City  

...  Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City   

10 

8 

11 

Newbold  Training 

.— W.  W.  Ryder,  Dover   

193S 

Pleasant  Hill  

Ansley  D.  Smith,  11  N.  Burn  St.,  New  Bern 

14 

Vanceboro  

....John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro   

87 

51 

New  Bern— 

H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern 

55 

32 

WHITE  : 

30 

Central  

.... W.  L.  Flowers,  New  Bern   

1948 

17 

Eleanor  Marshall 

—Charles  Bracken,  New  Bern   

1950 

32 

New  Bern  

... -W.  E.  Brinkley,  New  Bern   

192< 

8 

Riverside  

—Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern  

1950 

32 

19 

NEGRO : 

24 

19 

West  St  

...  F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern   

192! 

8 

J.  T.  Barber  

____ W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern   

300  85  CUMBERLAND—  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville,  Box  1126 
206      65  WHITE: 

5    Beaver  Dam  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Murray,  Clinton   

3    Cade  Hill  (Indian)  Wm.  C.  Locklear,  Pembroke,  Box  104 

17    Camden  Road  Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle, 

Fayetteville   


Cumberland — Fayetteville 
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Jfo.Teacher 

and 

ATT"vrr  V"    a  \r"n 

C  <J  U  JN  I x  A  JN  U 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principalst 

1^1  J.  X    U  1^1 1  1  3 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem. 

High 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

0 

Cedar  Creek  

Harold  K.  Warren,  232  Woodrow,  St., 

j?  ciytuitJvnifc}    

— 

Q 
O 

Q 

y 

—XJ.       ivicv^ui  micK,  j?  dyene viiiti,  x\.  x   



1924 

Q 

y 

±J loll  1CL  IN  L).  1    

A     T>r*£i   n'Mon  1    WqHo    "R  1 



_  o .   VV  UI  IH  V_/<1I  lei  j   li/   W11UUX  U  Ave., 



5 

r<        '  i 

_  -O.  ivi.  iidi  uiun,  j?  cty cut;  viiiCj  xv.  o   _ 

-- 

1929 

11 

XlUIlC  y  L^ULL  

 I_jL11C*1   XligUlu,    i-i  O  O  X    i.VH^l>i  CLi  V^ll^ICj 

Fayetteville   

1  0  K  9 

21 

9 

Hope  Mills  

~E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills   

1  Q  d.f\ 

i  qoc; 

xy^o- 

7 

6 

Linden  

_C.  W.  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1   

1  Q  9  9 

15 

T  nnp-  Mill 

—John  L.  Fristoe,  Fayetteville, 

R.  6,  Box  439 

1  Q  ^4. 

23 

11 

Massey  Hill 

V  C  Mason  1060  Southern  Ave 

Fayetteville 

1Q11 

1G07 

±yz  i 

23 

11 

Seventy- First 

Lloyd  E  Auman  Fayetteville  R  3 

1  Q  4  1 

i  not 
±y  <sd- 

13 

Spring  Lake 

Howard  D  Draper,  709  Poole  Dr  , 

Fayetteville 

1  OCft 

—  iyou 

15 

14 

Stedman 

T.  M  Johnson,  Stedman 

1  Q41 

—  i  y  1 1 

i  aotr 

15 

Sunnyside 

Cleva  Godwin  Godwin 

1  Q9Q 
-  LVOV 

94 

20 

NEGRO : 

1 

Antioch    — 

T71  q  \/AttA Trill  a 

-T        o  L  K;  V  1 J 1  U   

10 

Q 

y 

J\l  IIloU  Ullg   

William  T?   Hill    1811  Harris  St 

—  VV  LILLCLILI  XV.   XX111,    XOXJL   lldl  I  lo  OL., 

TT^Q  \7AttAvillA 

0 

o 

Asniey  

Will.  IN  dLIldlllCl  IVICVJUII  c,  Dio  1NU1  Ul  Ol. 



A 

1 

1 1 

C*Yi  AQtvint 

V  llCollllxl  

Wm  Erlwnrrl  Mnrnhv  Rnv  1  OQS 

 Will.  i2JUV>al  U  IVlLli.  ^Jliy  t   1>UA  lui70, 

1940- 

1  2 

7vTt,<?   "PinlrnAV  1YTf*TVTilla n    TTii  VPttAvillA   "R  1 

-   

2 

—James  Hawkins,  1511  Seabrook  Rd., 

Li 1  o  T/AttA^rillA 

1  24 

Lewis  Chapel  

Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St., 

Fayetteville   

2 

Pierce's  Mill  

Mrs.  Emily  S.  Perry,  407  Gillespie  St., 

"C^o  vAtt  A\?ill  A 

-I   ct  V  L:  L  L    V  lilt;   

3 

Shaws  Meadow  

Calvin  Daniels,  14  Drum  Circle, 

Fayetteville   

18 

J  W  Seabrook 

Lonnie  Lockamy,  805  State  Ave., 

Fayetteville 



8 

Swan's  Creek 

J  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St., 

Fayetteville 





7 

Wade 

E.  P.  McMillan,  11  Seabrook  Rd., 

Fayetteville 

188 

62 

Fayetteville — 

C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville 

112 

41 

WHITE  : 

|  24 

11 

A.  Graham  Jr.  High. 

1941 

14 

Belvedere  

...Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville   

!  is 

Central  

-  .Alma  O.  Eason,  Fayetteville,   

1941 

12 

Haymount  

—Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville   

1952 

12 

Person  Street  

..Arthur  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   

12 

Ramsey  Street  

.  .Mrs.  James  Hall,  Fayetteville   

30 

Senior  High  

—Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   

♦1920- 

~16 

Westlawn  

—Mrs.  M.  L.  Glenn,  Fayetteville   

1949 

!  5 

Special  

...Music,  Phys.  Education   

j  76 

21 

NEGRO : 

21 

E.  E.  Smith  Senior  . 

... E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville   

*1930> 

20 

Edward  Evans  

— Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville   

22 

Newbold  

...Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville   

1939 

14 

North  St  

...Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayetteville   

1953 

17 

New  Jr.  High  

...John  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville   

3 

Special  

...Music  and  Library   

5  6 
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No.Teacher 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 

COUNTY  AND 
Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Tear 
Aitieuiieu 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

35 

18 

CURRITUCK — 

Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 

23 

12 

WHITE  : 

1 

Corolla  

—Mrs.  Grace  Lewark,  Corolla  

6 

Currituck  

Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck 

....  1941    .       .  j 

10 

2 

6 

Griggs  

Knott's  Island  

Dempsey  B.  Burgess,  Poplar  Branch 
...Allen  E.  Smith,  Knott's  Island   

....    1921 

4 

6 

Moyock  

—William  T.  Bright,  Moyock   

1953  1924 

12 

6 

NEGRO : 

12 

6 

Currituck  Union 

.__ Melvin  S.  Bowman,  Maple   

....    1932 

30 

H 

DARE  

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo 

28 

10 

WHITE  : 

2 

Avon  

...  Mrs.  Sue  Williams,  Buxton   



3 

3 

Buxton  — .  - 

....Hugh  Stout,  Buxton     



1950 

3 

Hatteras  

Stephen  F.  Wilkinson,  Hatteras     



5 

2 

Kitty  Hawk  

.—Ernest  W.  Bryan,  Kitty  Hawk   



3 

Manns  Harbor   

...  Stanley  E.  Matthews,  Manns  Harbor   



7 

5 

Manteo  

—A.  C.  Holland,  Manteo   

1952 

1920 

1 

Stumpy  Point  

—  Mrs.  Ruby  Gray,  Stumpy  Point   

4 

Wanchese   

.—Clifford  D.  Wagstaff,  Wanchese   

2 

1 

NEGRO : 

2 

1 

Roanoke  

W.  E.  Hall,  Manteo   



— 

226 

80 

DAVIDSON- 

Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

217 

80 

WHITE  : 

o 
o 

Arcadia  

O.    T>.    n  Wl  < -I  llilr>(  Ml ,    1  jHX  lllg  L(         Tv.    .1.    —    ..  ...... 

1  Q4R 

y 

0 

Churchland  

— M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Linwood,  R.  1   

iy  o4 

1  OOf 

l  y  z\ 

16 

8 

Davis  -  Townsend — 

.  -Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2   

1954 

193] 

20 

9 
8 

Denton  

 Vernie  O.  Jones,  Denton   

1  O  C  9 

iy  do 

iy &l. 

26 

Fair  Grove 

E  T  Kearns  Jr    Thomasville  R  2 

193( 

17 

g 

Hasty 

Holland  L  Brinkley,  Thomasville  R  1 

1953 

1921 

r 
0 

Jr.  Home  

 Mrs.  Lester  Reed,  Lexington   

12 

4 

Linwood  

 J.  L.  Gathings,  Linwood     

1939 

192! 

11 

"Rllvin    A  rrant<3    T<AYiTiPrtrni    T?  1 

1939 

16 

North  Davidson 

...Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R  1   

195! 

15 

7 

Pilot 

W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1 

1954 

192! 

13 
6 

7 

Reeds  

... .W.  A.  Young,  Lexington,  R.  3   

1953 

1921 

Reedy  Creek  

..  .Harold  L.  Waters,  Lexington,  R.  4   

11 
8 

Silver  Valley  

Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Kelly,  Lexington,  R.  2  .... 

3 

Southmont  

....Ernest  B.  Bolick,  Southmont   

1953 

192': 

6 

Tyro  

—Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5   

13 

5 

Wallburg  

— .Wm.  Marvin  Hedrick,  Wallburg  

1953 

192 

21 

Welcome  

.... C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  

1953 

9 

NEGRO : 

5 

Midway  

...  Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington   

2 

New  Jersey  

....Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson, 

Winston-Salem,  R.  5   

2 

Petersville  

....Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5   

101 

36 

Lexington— 

L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington 

82 

27 

WHITE : 

16 

Cecil  

.—Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington     

17 

Grimes  

 Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington   

14 

Holt  

E.  Mildred  Linsay,  Lexington    

19 

Lexington  Jr.  High- 

 Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington   

27 

Lexington  Sr.  High . 

-C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington   

*193  1 

16 

Robbins    

....Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington   

19 

9 

NEGRO : 

19 

9 

Dunbar  

....A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington     

♦192  J 

Thomasville — Durham 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


19 
7 

13 
8 

12 
7 

14 

9 


31  Thomasville— 
23  WHITE 


17    Colonial  Drive 

17  _  Kern  Street— - 

14    Liberty  Dr  

6  23  Main  Street  

14  8  NEGRO : 

14  8  Church  St  


G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville 

Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville    1952   

.Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville     1940   

John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville       

_W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville    1953  *1920 


37    DAVIE — 
31  WHITE 


5    Wm.  R.  Davie 


8  Cooleemee  

6  Farmington  

11  Mocksville  

.....  Mocksville  Elem. 

6  Shady  Grove  

.   Smith  Grove  


Nathan  G.  Perry,  Thomasville 
Curtis  Price,  Mocksville 


Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville    1951 

-V.  G.  Primm,  Cooleemee   1952 

S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington    1951 

.Charles  L.  Farthing,  Mocksville    1952 

Clayton  Brown,  Mocksville    1952 

.J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Advance    1952 

J.  H.  Wishon,  Advance,  R.  1     


6  NEGRO : 

6    County  Training. 


5    N.  Cooleemee. 


.R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville   

Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  342 


=1933 


1924 
1925 
1922 

1925 


1952  1940 
1952   


257    112  DUPEIN- 


154  77 


23 
16 

9 
20 

9 
11 

6 


12 
25 
16 


10 


13 


WHITE 


Beulaville  

B.  F.  Grady  

Calypso  

Chinquapin  

Faison  

Kenansville  

Magnolia  

.....    Outlaw's  Bridge. 

.....    Potter's  Hill  

8    Rose  Hill  

10  Wallace  

8  Warsaw  


O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

_W.  Ray  Humphrey,  Beulaville                     1953  1920 

.H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson                               1953  1929 

H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso      1926 

.R.  L.  Pruitt,  Chinquapin      1927 

.Robert  A.  Gray,  Faison     1924 

Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville      1926 

J.  W.  Newkirk,  Magnolia       

.Lucy  K.  Grady,  Seven  Springs       

Ruffin  Manning,  Beulaville       

.W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill                           1946  1923 

.E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace      1921 

J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw                               1941  1922 


103  35 


NEGRO : 


14 


Branche  

Calypso  

Charity  

  Chinquapin  _ 

.....  Faison  

10  Kenansville.. 
3    ......    Little  Creek 

7    Magnolia  

13    ......    Rose  Hill..-.. 

6    Teachey  

11    Wallace  

17      11  Warsaw  


.Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Mt.  Olive,  R.       

.Hey  W.  Murfree,  Calypso       

.C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace    1953 

.Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin       

.C.  M.  McCall,  Faison        

-R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville      1933 

-Pauline  S.  Watkins,  Rose  Hill       

_H.  C.  Powers,  Magnolia       

.Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill      

.Wm.  J.  Powers,  Teachey       

J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace       

Joseph  E.  Belton,  Warsaw       1938 


195  73  DURHAM— 

132  54  WHITE: 

20  10  Bethesda  

19  15  Bragtown  

12    .   Glenn  

17  ......  Hillandale  ........ 

3    .   Holt  

14  6  Hope  Valley  .... 

15  7  Lowe's  Grove 
7  7  Mangum  


Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham 

A.  H.  Best,  Durham,  R.  4      1924 

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2    1954  1927 

.Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5    1939   

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2    1952   

Emery  E.  Miller,  416  Hugo  St.,  Durham  _     

N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1     1939  1933 

J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  3      1922 

R.  S.  Spear,  Bahama     1935 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.Teachers 

and  COUITY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School  i 

23        9    Oak  Grove  O.  B.  Bass,  Durham,  R.  4    1952  1929 

2    Rougemont  Austin  C.  Miner,  Durham       

63      19  NEGRO : 

16  7    Little  River  C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham    1944  1934  I 

21      12    Merrick-Moore  L.  S.  Gilliard,  Durham,  1313  S.  Alston  Ave.  1954  *1951  I 

8    Pearsontown  No.  1  W.  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  Durham       

18    Pearsontown  No.  2 —  J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham       

364    117    Durham—  L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham 

217      67  WHITE: 

26        9     Carr  Junior  E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham    1939  1920  0 

  48    Durham  Senior  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Durham    *1920  0 

15  5    E.  Durham  Jr.  High  —  G.  B.  Summers,  Durham    1939  1920  0 

30        5    E.  K.  Powe  Thaddeus  B.  Hall,  Durham    1939  1920 

17    Club  Blvd  B.  R.  Ridenhour,  Durham    1954   

17    Edgemont  A.  A.  Long,  Durham    1939   

11    Fuller  Clyde  P.  Richmond,  Durham    1939    , 

16    Holloway  St.  Mrs.  Anne  W.  Swindell,  Durham   1939    J 

8    Lakewood  Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham    1939   

16    Morehead  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham    1939   

17    North  Durham  W.  G.  Whichard,  Durham    1939   

12    Southside  C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham   1939    ! 

14    Watts  Mrs.  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham   1939   

18    Y.  E.  Smith  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham    1939   

147      50  NEGRO: 

28    East  End  F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham    1942   

16    Burton  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham    1942   

4    Hickstown  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr.,  Durham       

50    Hillside  High  H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham    *1923 

32    Jas.  A.  Whitted  J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham    1943   

19    Lyon  Park  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham    1942   

33    W.  G.  Pearson  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   1942   

15  .    _    C.  C.  Spaulding  L.  E.  Davis,  Durham       j 

172      55    EDGECOMBE—        E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro 
61      28  WHITE: 

4    Battleboro  Clarence  R.  Breedin,  Battleboro       

6    Crisp  Mellie  Davenport,  Macclesfield,  R.  1        I 

5  5    Leggett  P.  S.  White,  Tarboro,  R.  2      192!.' { 

6    Macclesfield  N.  C.  Phipps,  Macclesfield    1944   

2    Mayo  Mrs.  Ernest  Ward,  Bethel       

8    Pinetops  W.  L.  Bridgers,  WiJson,  R.  5    1951   

5    Speed   Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Tarboro,  R.  2  ....     

  12    South  Edgecombe  Morris  Clary,  Pinetops      192 

25      11    West  Edgecombe  Robert  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2    1940  192 

111      30  NEGRO: 

4    Acorn  Hill  Bertha  B.  Williams,  512  E.  St.  James  St., 

Tarboro       . 

4    Bellamy  Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Pa.  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       J 

4    Bricks  Eloise  F.  Walker  Morton,  Bricks       J 

11  _    Bullock  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  St.  John  St., 

Tarboro       J 

12  12    G.  W.  Carver  S.  A.  Gilliam,  Pinetops      194  > 

4    Chincapin  Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro   ■   .__  - 

6    Coker  Felix  Morton,  633  Pa.  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount    .   - 

5  9     Conetoe  Erastus  Batts,  Conetoe      19f  -'| 

2    Dixon  Catherine  Smith,  513  Panola  St.,  Tarboro    J 

3    Friendship  Lillian  S.  McCoy,  236  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount     


Tarboro — Win  ston-  Salem 
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COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 


2    Hester  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Baker,  R.  2,  Box  385, 

Rocky  Mount       

2    Lancaster  Marshall  Lewis,  Box  723,  Rocky  Mount  _.     

3    Lawrence  Smith  Costen,  738  N.  Raleigh  St., 

Rocky  Mount       

9    Living  Hope  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1       

16       9    Phillips  C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1      1951 

4    Providence  Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A  ....     

10    Roberson  Frank  Weaver,  906  E.  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro     

2    Wells  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Harren,  Box  723,  Rocky  Mt.     

2    White's  Chapel  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  2       

2    Willow  Grove  Wessa  W.  Wilkins,  216  Ivey  St.,  Rocky  Mt.     

4    Wimberly  Andrew  Hexstall,  806%  E.  Wilson  St., 

Tarboro       

Tarboro—  C.  G.  Gredle,  Tarboro 

WHITE: 


78 

25 

47 

14 

35 

12 

14 

31 

11 

97 

1 1 

4 

407 

173 

368 

152 

15 

21 

10 

18 

44 

17 

5 

32 

14 

15 

12 

6 

28 

24 

28 

12 

31 

17 

19 

9 

24 

18 

9 

25 

10 

29 

18 

10 

39 

21 

36 

21 

2 

1 

475 

139 

Bridgers  Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro    1953   

Tarboro  B.  L.  Price,  Tarboro    1951  *1920 

NEGRO : 

W.  A.  Patillo  W.  H.  Patillo,  Tarboro   ,     1924 

Princeville  Mrs.  Mary  Ward  Matthewson,  Tarboro  ___ _     


FORSYTH—  Ralph  F.  W.  Brimley,  Winston-Salem 

WHITE  : 

City  View  David  Petree,  Tobaccoville    1954   

Clemmons  Robt.  E.  Chilton,  3020  Bon  Air  Ave., 

Winston-Salem    1952  *1922 

Glenn  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersville,  R.  1    *1951 

Griffith  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston -Salem,  R.  6      1925 

Hanes     1949   

Kernersville  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville    1952  *1922 

Lewisville  H.  E.  Simpson,  Lewisville    1940  *1926 

Mineral  Springs  High  J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W-Salem  _  1954  *1926 

24    ______    Mineral  Sp'ngs  Elem...H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Motor  Rd.,  W-Salem  1939   

Oak  Summit  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd., 

Winston-Salem    1954   


Old  Town  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1    1952  1925 

Rural  Hall  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall    1952  1925 

Sedge  Garden  F.  M.  White,  3060  High  Point  Rd.,  W-Salem  1951   

South  Fork  Julian  Gibson,  4332  W.  First  St.,  W-Salem  1952  1926 

Union  Cross  Verlin  Hutchinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7  1952   

Vienna  W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem  _  1941   

Walkertown  C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown   1952  *1927 

White  Rock  Walter  Joyce,  102  Evergreen  Dr., 

Winston -Salem       

NEGRO : 

Carver                       __    _        ..     _          .   _  .     _.   _              I  1952  *1939 

tv/t  t~/i  Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  36A  Columbia  Terr., 


T.  B.  Sanitorium .... 


Winston-Salem 


|  1952  *: 


Winston -Salem—         J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem 

274  84  WHITE: 

25  ______  Ardmore  W.  C.  Self,  Winston-Salem    1952 

22  _______  Central  M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem    1952 

11    Children's  Home  W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem    1952 

20    Fairview  John  Hartley,  Winston-Salem   1952 

27    Forest  Park  Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem   1939 

19    Granville  Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Winston-Salem    1952 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf  CITY  UNITS                     His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.  Name  of  School                                                               School  School  I 

8  27    Gray  J.  A.  Woodard,  Winston-Salem      *1936 

6  16    Hanes  R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem      *1936 

19              Moore  Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem    1952   

23              North  Elem.  Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem    1939   

10      41    Reynolds  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem      *1920  I ,, 

24              South  Park  Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem                   1939    j 

13              Waughtown  Eugene  Johnston,  Winston-Salem                 1939   . 

18               Whitaker  John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem       

29              Wiley  Ned  Smith,  Winston-Salem                           1952    || 

201      55  NEGRO: 

55    Atkins  H.  S  J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem    *1919  n 

23               Carver  Crest  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem    1953   

22               Columbia  Hgts.  Elem.  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem        jj 

21               Lilly  Mebane  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem    1944   

15              Diggs  S.  E.  Cary,  Winston-Salem                          1954    j 

42               Fourteenth  St  J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem    1945   

32              Kimberly  Park  A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem    1954   

24              Skyland  D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem       

22              Woodland  Ave  R.  S.  Hayes,  Winston-Salem   1945   

150      57  FRANKLIN—          Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg 

72      39  WHITE: 

12      10    Bunn  W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn                                       1942  1922 

7  5    Epsom  Raymond  P.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  1         1942  1928 

9  5    Gold  Sand  R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3                   1939  1927 

  7    Edward  Best  Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4      1924 

6              Harris  Robt.  L.  Vick,  Bailey,  R.  1    1940   

7    Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4    1952   

5              Justice  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2  — .  1945   

14  7    Mills  M.  L.  Rowland,  Louisburg                          1940  1920 

2               Pearce  Beatrice  Dean,  Wendell       

10        5    Youngsville  Eden  R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville                1943  1926 

78      20  NEGRO: 

4               Cedar  St  Gertrese  "V.  Holden,  Louisburg      

17      10    Franklin  Training  C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg      1933 

16  5    Gethsemane  Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn      — 

3    Lettuce  Hall  James  W.  Macon,  701  S.  Main  St., 

Louisburg       j 

4               Mapleville  Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton       

3              Mitchell  Lucy  B.  Shaw,  Louisburg      

21        5    Perrys  J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg      — 

4              Rocky  Ford  Gertie  Alston  Jones,  Louisburg        j 

6              Youngsville  Ollie  Wortham  Burrell,  Louisburg        | 

35      11  Franklinton—             F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton 


16 

7 

WHITE  : 

16 

7 

Franklinton  

....John  A.  Taylor,  Franklinton   

  1940 

192 

19 

4 

NEGRO : 

9 

Albion  Acedemy 

Carrie  S.  Hawkins,  Franklinton  — 

2 

Concord   - 

H.  T.  McFadden,  Kittrell,  R.  1 

8 

4 

Person  

—  John  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton   

473 

131 

GASTON- 

Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

412 

114 

WHITE  : 

4 

Artcloth    

—  Sarah  Cooksey,  Lowell  -   

Belmont  

— D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont    

3 

24 

Belmont  High  

....Gerald  Cortner,  Belmont   

192 

30 

Belmont  Central 

Paul  Houser,  Belmont   

  1952 

Cherryville — Gates 
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No.Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principalsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

21 

19 

10 

9 

6 

3 

15 

8 

33 

14 

18 

2 

5 

s 

19 

17 

5 

10 

36 

14 

26 

25 

6 

4 

22 

9 



20 

2 

23 

10 

15 

7 

22 

2 

•61 

17 

7 



10 

7 

8 

11 

8 
18 

9 

43 

20 

-it 

i  p. 

ID 

3 

16 

17 

14 

9 

4 

9 

4 

158 

77 

133 

65 

23 
14 

11 

26 

11 

45 

16 

11 

14 

18 

25 

16 

25 

16 

Belmont  East  K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont   

Bessemer  City  Cent..  L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City   

Bessemer  City  West -  J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City  __. 

Chapel  Grove  T.  C.  Lancaster,  Gastonia  

Costner  Sam  Rhyne,  Dallas   

Cramerton  W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton   

Dallas  Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas   

Flint  Groves  R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia   

Harden  H.  B.  Covington,  Dallas,  R.   

High  Shoals  W.  D.  Best,  High  Shoals  

Lowell  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell  

Lucia  V.  L.  Wilson,  Mt.  Holly  

McAdenville  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville  ... 

Mt.  Holly  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly   

Myrtle  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R.   

N.  Belmont  T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont  ... 

Orthopedic  Rebecca  Neely,  Gastonia   

Ranlo  A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2   

Robinson  Willard  Bess,  Gastonia,  R.   

South  Gastonia  Brown  Baird,  Gastonia   

Stanley  O.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley  

Tryon  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R. 

Victory  R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia   


1949   

1951  1925 
1943   


1940 
1941 
1950 

1953 

1939 
1951 
1943 
1941 
1950 
1942 
1951 
1941 
1951 


1929 
1925 


1925 


1920 


1943 


1923 
1929 


NEGRO : 

Bessemer  City  J.  R.  Henry,  Bessemer  City  _._ 

Dallas  James  S.  Miller,  Belmont  

Lincoln  Academy  E.  D.  Wilson,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 

Mt.  Holly  A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly   

Pleasant  Ridge  Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia   

Reid  H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont   

Cherryville—  F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 

WHITE  : 

Cherryville  High  Erskine  W.  Carson,  Cherryville 


  1923 

-1951  1933 


Junior  High  John  Beach,  Cherryville   

West  Elementary  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville 


NEGRO 
John  Chavis 


James  H.  Twitty,  Cherryville 


Gastonia—  F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia 

WHITE : 

Abernethy  T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia  

Arlington  Jr.  High  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia  

Armstrong  Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia 

Central  H.  G.  Miller,  Gastonia   

East  Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia  .... 

Gastonia  High  F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia   

Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High.  Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia   

North  L.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia   

Peeden  C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia  


1943  *1920 

1943   

1941   


1938 


1951  1920 


NEGRO 


.Thebaud  Jeffers,  Gastonia 


  *1920 

1944  1920 

1940   

1943   


'1929 


58  29  GATES—                  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 

21  16  WHITE: 

10  6    Gatesville  Ernest  E.  Askew,  Gatesville    1953  1926 

4  4    HObbsville  T.  J.  Jessup,  Hobbsville      1926 

7  6    Sunbury  R.  L.  Shirlen,  Sunbury    1949  1923 
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No.Teaehers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Prineipalsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

37  13 

NEGRO : 

19  7 

Buckland  

..Irving  R.  Barcliffe,  Gates   

  1953  ; 

18  6 

T.  S.  Cooper  

_  G.  H.  Creecy,  Sunbury   

......    1930 

42 

13 

GRAHAM — 

K.  S.  Clem,  Robbinsville 

42 

13 

WHITE  : 

c 
0 

o 
o 

Fontana  

-.  JvODert  -b>ruce  Crarlano,  .r  ontana  Dam  

31 

7 

Robbinsville  

 James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville   

1931  1 

5 

6 

1  Q  A  Q 

NEGRO : 

(None) 

126 

54 

/ 1  l>  l  V  V  I  f  T  "C 

-L*dviQ  i\.  nix,  ^xioru 

57 

33 

VV  t±  1  1  Hi  . 

6 

4 

Berea  

...  H.  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1   

1950 

1929 

18 

8 

Creedmoor  

 G.  B.  Lamm,  Creedmoor  

1922 

9 

6 

Oak  Hill 

L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2 

1926 

6 

4 

Stem  

.....M.  R.  Vickers,  Stem   



10 

8 

6 

Stovall  

.....P.  B.  Britton,  Stovall  

1941 

1923 

5 

Wilton  

— M.  A.  Quick,  Franklinton,  R.  1   

1940 

1924 

69 

20 

NEGRO : 

1 

Berry  Gold  

.....Jennie  V.  Gregory,  Stovall   



2 

"Rnllnr>lr 

36 

8 

Hawley  

..._G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   

1945 

1939' 

21 

8 

Joe  Toler  

....William  Baptiste,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2  

1943 

1 

Michaels 

....Olivia  T.  Bullocks,  Stovall  . 



1 

Mountain    

..  Beatrice  Wilson,  Stovall     

6 

4 

G.  C.  Shaw  

....George  E.  Wood,  Stovall   

1950- 

1 

Young  Zion 

Hattie  Norwood,  Oxford 



88 

39 

Oxford— 

C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford 

41 

24 

WHITE  : 

ine  c.  kjc.  c^reaie 

 Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford   

iy  4U 

10 

9 

John  Nichols  

—  E.  T.  Regan,  Oxford   

1939 

1924 

7 

15 

Oxford  High  

 W.  G.  Sommerville,  Jr.,  Oxford   

1940 

1920  • 

47 

15 

IN  ±Lt  \Jf  JL  k.  W  • 

30 
9 

Orange  St  

—  John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford   

1946 

  I 

Angier  B.  Duke 

...  Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford   



g 

15 

Mary  Potter 

H  S  Davis  Oxford 

*1922 

118 

44 

GREENE — 

B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill 

54 

29 

WHITE  : 

6 

4 

Hookerton  

_— Rockefellow  Venters,  Hookerton   

1939 

1930 

14 

6 

Maury  

-..Dallas  G.  Whitford,  Maury   

1950 

1929  | 

5 

Shine  

.__  John  D.  Kirby,  Snow  Hill  

20 
9 

13 

Snow  Hill  

 Carl  W.  Galloway,  Snow  Hill  

1941 

1923  ! 

6 

Walstonburg  

—Cecil  H.  Rhodes,  Walstonburg  

1945 

1926 

64 

16 

NEGRO : 

2 

Best  Chapel  

Mrs.  Lossie  Eppes  Holly,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 

3 

Friendship  

....Lloyd  Foreman,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1   

20 

16 

Greene  Co.  Tr. 

...-L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill   

193C 

2 

Grimsley  

... .Lurania  E.  McMurren,  Ayden,  R.  1   

4 

Harpers  Chapel 

—Mrs.  Inez  Chestnut,  Farmville   



4 

Hookerton  

.... G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton   

-"- 

4 

Invitation  

— Etheleen  E.  Woodard,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3   

5 

Jason  

...  John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3   

3 

Knox    

Mrs.  Ella  Suggs  Anderson,  Walstonburg 

Guilford — Green  sboro 
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No.Teachers 

and             COUNTY  AND 
Principalsf        CITY  UNITS 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 
His  School  Address  Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

o 

o 

4. 

3 

I  3 

A 
1 

T  .inrlell 

Tannic:  f^Vifinel 

I  dlllo  V^Ildpcl  

Red  Hill  

..  Walter  J.  Suggs,  Hookerton   



Watery  Branch  

ZclCil3.Fi3.il  _     

Mary  Joyner  Coleman,  Hookerton,  R.  1  __ 
.Raymond  A.  Morris,  Walstonburg 

420 

151 

GUILFORD — 

E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro 

351 

138 

WHITE  : 

14 

7 

Alamance  

...S.  L.  Whiteley,  Greensboro,  R.  10   



1926 

27 

11 

Allen  Jay  

A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point 

1953 

1931 

31 

13 

Bessemer  

W.  H.  Cude,  506  Holt  Ave.,  Greensboro  __ 

1924 

10 

Brightwood  

Salvatore  A.  Festa,  1510  Homeland, 

Greensboro 

4 

Busick 

W  H  Anderson  McLeansville  R  1 

10 

5 

Colfax 

W  H  Dewar  Greensboro  R  3  Box  229 

1954 

1928 

16 

10 

Gibsonville 

Martin  C  Freeman  Gibsonville 

1952 

1925 

21 

9 

Guilford  

..  Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford   

1953 

1924 

25 

17 

To  DH'^tnivn 

1920 

11 

Jesse  Wharton 

—  iVll  O.    *J  CXll  \3  L    1VJL.          \JX  I  lid  11,     VJI  CCllOUUJ.           ll(  — < 

1953 

13 

6 

McLeansville  

-  Zolly  L.  Bowden,  McLeansville  .   

1953 

1925 

7 

6 

Monticello  

..  Flake  W.  Reid,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1   

1926 

13 

6 

Nathanael  Green 

..  Conrad  O.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.   



1929 

5 

Oak  Ridge  

— Wm.  Hoyt  Hunter,  Jr.,  Oak  Ridge   

1953 

14 

Oak  View  

Reginald  Turner,  High  Pt.,  Oak  View  Rd. 

1954 

16 

8 

Pleasant  Garden 

__  Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden  —   

1940 

1920 

Rankin  District  

H.  G.  Watters,  3301  Summit  Ave., 

Greensboro 

20 

13 

Rankin   

-Henry  Clyde  Walters,  Greensboro   

1953 

1927 

21 

Sedgefield  

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7 

1954 

11 

5 

Stokesdale  

...Merrit  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Stokesdale   

1954 

1930 

19 

10 

Summerfield  

-  E.  M.  Macon,  Summerfield   



1927 

25 

12 

Sumner  

R.  V.  Day,  600  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro 



1927 

14 

Union  Hill  

-  C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28   



4 

Whitsett 

Hosea  D.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  Elon  College 



69 

13 

NEGRO : 

11 

5 

Brown  Summit  

William  P.  Brodie,  632  Ashe  St., 

Greensboro    ... 



1940 

8 

Florence   ._ 

Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point, 

1206  Crawford  St.   

1952 

6 

Gibsonville   ... 

Edward  H.  Kyer,  Box  864,  Greensboro  __ 



11 

4 

Laughlin  

Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Greensboro 

1502  Gorrell  St.   



1952 

|  10 

Mt.  Zion  

Mrs.  J.  B.  Avery,  Greensboro, 

2002  Gorrell  St.   



6 

Poplar  Grove  

Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro, 

211  N.  Gilmer  St.   



11 

Rena  Bullock  

F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd. 

1953 

6 

4 

Sedalia  

...William  H.  Lanier,  Whitsett   

1940 

445 

159 

Greensboro — 

B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 

331 

116 

WHITE  : 

26 

8 

Aycock   

..  Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St.   

1949 

1920 

I  23 

Brooks   

..  Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Terrace   

1952 

11 

Caldwell   

...  William  D.  Caffrey,  Asheboro  St.   

1949 

16 

Ceaser  Cone  

...  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.  Ext.   

1950 

39 

10 

Central  

..  Luther  R.  Medlin,  S.  Spring  St.   

1950 

1920 

'  9 

5 

Curry   

Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College 

1939 

*1928 

7 

Edgeville   

...  Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St.   

1952 

16 

5 

Gillespie  Park  

W.  B.  Mclver,  Asheboro  St.   

1949 

1920 

13 

Hunter   

-  Lee  D.  Wellons,  Pomona  ...   

1939 

21 

7 

Lindley  Jr.  

E.  Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St.   

1939 

1920 

21 

Irvine  Park  

Carolvn  McNairv.  Sunset  Drive   

1952 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalst 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


28 
15 
21 
16 
24 

1 
14 
10 
114 

14 

9 
16 

8 
20 

4 
38 

5 

243 
196 
9 
13 
19 
19 
18 
41 
21 
19 

To 

17 

47 
14 
10 
18 
4 
1 


50 


17 


Lindley  

Mclver   

Peck,  Clara  

Sternberger  

Proximity  

Senior  High  

Polio  Hospital  

Wiley  

All  Schools  

NEGRO : 

Dudley  

Jones  

Jonesboro  

Lincoln  St  

Charles  H.  Moore 

J.  C.  Price  

Terra  Cotta  

Washington  

All  schools  


Ethel  McNairy,  Camden  Rd.   

Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  West  Lee  St. 

M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave.   

David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd.   

_C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext.   

A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace   

Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave.   

Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Terrell  St.   

.(Helping  teachers)   


1949   

1949   

1939   

1951   

1949   

  *1920 


J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St.   

.Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St.   

_G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St.   

W.  L.  Jones,  Lincoln  St.   

.Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St. 

.A.  H.  Peeler,  S.  Cedar  St.   

.Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona  

.J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St.  .  

.(Helping  teachers)   


'1927  ■ 


1939 
1947 
1951 
1939 
1950 
1952 
1939 


76  High  Point— 
59  WHITE 
....    Ada  Blair  — 

  Brentwood ... 

  Cloverdale  _ 

  Emma  Blair  . 

  Johnson  St.  _ 

6    Junior  High— 

  Oak  Hill  

  Ray  

Senior  High— 
Tomlinson  — . 
All  schools  — 


Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Rodman  Sutton,  High  Point 

.Margaret  Chatfield,  High  Point   

_W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Point   

-John  R.  Wells,  High  Point   

.Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point   

.Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point   

Morris  C.  Alexander,  High  Point  

.Lloyd  Greer  Lowder,  High  Point  

-D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point  

.Raleigh  Dingman,  High  Point    

.Specials   


1939   

1939   

1939   

1939   

1953   

1939  1920 

1952   

1952   

  *1920 

1952   


NEGRO 

Fairview  

Griffin  

Leonard  St.— - 
William  Penn- 
All  schools  __ 


-Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point   

.Clarence  E.  Yokely,  High  Point  

-Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point 
S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point  

.Specials   


1939   


1939   

  *1922 


236 
60 
10 
11 

o 

4 
17 
15 

176 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
14 
2 
6 
2 


69  HALIFAX — 
33  WHITE: 

8  Aurelian  Springs 

8  Enfield  

  Halifax  

  Hobgood  

10  Scotland  Neck  

8  Wm.  R.  Davie  


W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

.John  H.  Newell,  Littleton   

.Fred  H.  Martin,  Enfield   

_Mrs.  Edna  S.  Newsom,  Halifax 

.G.  J.  Haynes,  Hobgood  

_W.  W.  Woodard,  Scotland  Neck  .. 
.H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids   


38  NEGRO : 

  Albert  Tillery  

  Allen's  Grove  

  Andrew  Jackson 

  Bakers  

  Bells  

14  Brawley  

  Chestnut  

  Dawson  

  Dioldolia  

  Drapers  

10  Eastman  

  Eden  


.Walter  L.  Turner,  Enfield  

.Maxine  Adams,  Weldon  

_J.  L.  Pridgen,  Weldon   

Annette  Hedgepeth,  Enfield  — 

.Ruth  Fields,  Hobgood  

.J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck  

Edwin  B.  Hardy,  Enfield  

.Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck 

.Annie  S.  Davis,  Weldon   

.Dorothy  Huggins,  Enfield  

_G.  T.  Young,  Enfield   

.O'Neal  Washington,  Enfield   


  192( 

1939  192( 


1950  192< 
1954  194: 


193 


193 


Roanoke  Rapids — Harnett 
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Wo.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

jPrincipalsf  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

3    Edgewood  Uzella  McDaniel,  Littleton      

2    Everetts  Johnson  Harris,  Littleton      

1    Fries    Mary  E.  Pittman,  Halifax       

2    Hardee  Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield       

2    Harrison  Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax       

2    Haywood  Emily  Earl,  Battleboro      

6    Hobgood  L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood      

7    Hollister  Donidee  Thome,  Hollister      

16  6    Inborden  A.  P.  Wilder,  Enfield     1954 

4    London  Elijah  Keeys,  Roanoke  Rapids       

4    Mary's  Chapel  Irene  Jones,  Scotland  Neck       

15  8    Mclver  A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton      1941 

4    McDaniel  Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield       

1    Mt.  Gilbert  Ruth  Crowell,  Halifax      

6    Mullens  Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck      

4    Norfleet  George  Felton,  Scotland  Neck      

4    Pea  Hill  John  Joyner,  Enfield      

2    Piney  Grove  Maudine  H.  Gray,  Halifax      

1    Pleasant  Grove  Mamie  C.  McWilliams,  Enfield       

2    Pleasant  Hill  Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon       

5    Print  Joseph  Yarborough,  Jr.,  Littleton      

2    Quanquay  Juliet  E.  Jones,  Enfield       

4    Sam's  Head  Frederick  P.  Shields,  Palmyra       

2    Shady  Grove  Annie  S.  Demory,  Weldon       

3    Springfield  R.  L.  Brinkley,  Enfield       

1    St.  Luke  Eve  Alston,  Littleton       

3    Terrapin  Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Littleton       

5   Tillery  Chapel  W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery       

3    Ward  Forgan  S.  Berry,  Enfield        

3    Weymon  Alonza  A.  Burgins,  Enfield       

6    White  Oak  M.  O.  Paige,  Rocky  Mount       

1    White  Cross  Road  Maple  M.  Morris,  Scotland  Neck      

94  32  Roanoke  Rapids—      I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids 

73  24  WHITE: 

11    Central  Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids    1951   

13    Clara  Hearne  Daisy  Hathaway,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939   

16  24    Junior-Senior  High  ___.J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids                      1939  *1920 

14    Rosemary  Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids    1951   

6    Sixth  Grade  James  W.  Jenkins,  Roanoke  Rapids   1939   

11    Vance  Street  Thelma  Garriss,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939   

2    All  schools  (Elementary)     

21  8  NEGRO: 

21  8    John  A.  Chaloner  D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366  -    1934 


36 

17 

Weldon— 

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

17 

8 

WHITE  : 

8 

Weldon  High  

— -C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon   

1920 

17 

Weldon  Elem.  

—.Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon   

1952 

19 

9 

NEGRO : 

19 

9 

Halifax  Training  

... -W.  B.  Davis,  Weldon   

1931 

301 

119 

HARNETT — 

G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 

210 

91 

WHITE  : 

10 

4 

Anderson  Creek 

— . L.  H.  Koon,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1   

1938 

20 

10 

Angier  

-..R.  G.  Banks,  Angier  

1925 

17 

8 

Benhaven   

....  J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia  

1940 

1927 

16 

9 

Boone  Trail  

....Norwood  E.  Jones,  Mamers   

1941 

1929 

5 

Buckhorn   

Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1  . 

8 

4 

Buie's  Creek  

— ..Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Buie's  Creek   

1939 

1920 

4 

Bunnlevel  

.....Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel  
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and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.   High  i 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 


24  11    Coats  R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats     1925 

Dunn  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn   

19    Elementary  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn    1954   

15  15      High  Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn     1922 

10    Mary  Stewart  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn       

31  13    Erwin  D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin   1952  1925 

12  7    LaFayette   .Guy  Daves,  Kipling     1925 

19  10    Lillington  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington    1940  1921 

2    .   INDIAN : 

2    Maple  Grove  Jas.  A.  Oxendine,  Dunn,  R.  4       

91  28  NEGRO: 

3    Angier   -Katie  Broadway,  Angier       


4    Bethlehem  Mrs.  Beatrice  G.  Rhue,  Fuquay  Springs, 

R.  2       

3    Cedar  Grove  Mrs.  Catherine  McMillan,  Lillington,  R.  1  ■    

15              Gentry  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin    1954   

22  12    Harnett  Training  F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn      1926 

8  3    Johnsonville  C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights, 

Sanford,  R.  1      1941 

6    McLean's  Chapel  R.  C.  Simmons,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1       

4    Norrington  Collins  Byrd,  Lillington,  R.  2       

4    Ridgeway  Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  Heights, 

Sanford,  R.  6       

22  13    Shawtown  G.  T.  Swinson,  Lillington      1924 

156  61  HAYWOOD—            Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

154  61  WHITE: 

3    Allen's  Creek  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville       

26  14    P>ethel-   C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton      1924 

1    Cataloochee  Mrs.  Mary  P.  White,  Waterville       

14               Central  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville    1946   

14  8    Clyde  Stanly  Livingston,  Clyde   1953  1925 

8  6    Crabtree-Iron  Duff-.Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1    1946  1938 

6    Cruso  Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2       

8               East  Waynesville  Frank  L.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2    1950   

9  5    Fines  Creek  Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Luck      1929 

23              Hazelwood  Carl  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville    1943   

7               Lake  Junaluska  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska  ....  1951   

6    Maggie  N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2       

1    Mt.  Sterling  Mrs.  Ortha  Jimmie  Fishe,  Cosby,  Tenn., 

R.  1       

7    Rock  Hill  Jesse  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  1       

3    Saunook  Mrs.  Frankie  B.  Ferguson,  Cullowhee  ....     

18  28    Waynesville  C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville    1952  1920 

2  ......  NEGRO : 

2    Waynesville  Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville       


69  28  Canton—  Rowe  Henry,  Canton 

66  25  WHITE: 

12    Beaverdam  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   1952   

5  25  High  W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton    1952  *1920 

7    Morning  Star  E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.    1953   

20    North  Canton  W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton      

9    Patton  R.  C.  Cannon,  Canton    1952   

12  ___  PennAve  T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R.    1952   

1    All  schools  (Special  education)     

3  3  NEGRO : 

3  3  Reynolds  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Canton      1953 


Henderson — Hoke 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


130 

48 

HENDERSON— 

130 

48 

TT7TTT  rrrtn  • 

WHi  i  Hi : 

14 

Balfour  

14 

6 

Dana  

19 

East  Flat  Rock  

20 

10 

Edneyville  

12 

6 

Etowah  

3 

13 

Flat  Rock  

13 

6 

Fletcher  

13 

7 

Mills  River  

11 

Tuxedo  

11 

Valley  Hill  

NEGRO : 

(None) 

40 

26 

Hendersonville— 

30 

19 

WHITE  : 

J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 


Jervis,  Hendersonville 
Jones,  Hendersonville  - 


T.  Sitton,  Hendersonville 


Tuxedo 


1941   

1941  1930 

1941   

1941  1928 

1949  1929 

  1927 

1944  1928 

1944  1924 

1952   

1941   


Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville 


Eighth  Avenue 
Hendersonville 


|  Sta 


Stamey  F.  Brooks,  Hendersonville 
Rosa  Edwards  R.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville 


/  1941 

1  * 


1920 


NEGRO : 

Colored  John  R.  Marable,  Hendersonville 


1941 


1942 


139  52  HERTFORD—  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton 

45  27  WHITE: 

24  15  Ahoskie  A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie    1952  1921 

5  4  Harrellsville  Rufus  S.  Swain,  Harrellsville    1951  1926 

12  8  Murfreesboro  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro    1952  1926 

4    Winton  Mary  G.  Williams,  Winton      

94  25  NEGRO : 

28  10  Robt.  L.  Vann  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie    1953  1939 

22  15  C.  S.  Brown  H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton    1940  1925 

8    Harrellsville  William  Beaman,  Harrellsville      

3    Menola  Arthalia  P.  Yancey,  Ahoskie       

3    Mill  Neck  James  A.  Felton,  Como       

3    Mt.  Sinai  Marie  W.  Murphy,  Como       

23    Riverview  A.  R.  Rowe,  Murfreesboro    1951   

4  St.  Johns  T.  R.  Hall,  Ahoskie         

96  36  HOKE—  K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford 

39  15  WHITE: 

4  Ashemont  R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R.       

27  15  Hoke  County  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford    1940  1920 

3    Mildouson  T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge       

4    Rockfish  Claude  H.  Pigott,  Rockfish       

1    Sanatorium  Margaret  C.  Mallonee,  McCain       

INDIAN : 

5    Hoke  County  S.  M.  Bullard,  Pembroke       

52  21  NEGRO: 

1    Bowmore  W.  C.  Campbell,  Maxton       

2    Buffalo  Cecil  B.  Evans,  Timberland       

12    Burlington  Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs       

3  —  Freedom  ...  Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford       

2    Friendship  Rosa  Anders,  Raeford       

2    Frye's  Mission  Ida  Belle  Cole,  Vass,  R.  2      
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"and            COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS                     His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School  1 

5    Laurel  Hill  Lawrence  Ray,  Lumber  Bridge        I 

2    New  Hope   Albert  Mclver,  McCain       

1    Rockfish  Colored  Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockfish       I 

2    Shady  Grove  Louvenia  McGregor,  Raeford       

3    White  Oak  John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford      

17  21  Upchurch  G.  A.  Page,  Raeford      1934  I J 

34      20  HYDE—  N.  W.  Shelton,  Swan  Quarter 

16      14  WHITE: 

5        5  Engelhard  M.  C.  Holland,  Engelhard   1953  1929  I  I 

2    Fairfield  Mrs.  Claude  Sawyer,  Fairfield      

2        3  Ocracoke  Theodore  Rondthaler,  Ocracoke        | 

2    Sladesville  Mrs.  Mable  Credle,  Scranton       

5       6  Swan  Quarter  W.  G.  Joyner,  Swan  Quarter   _  1951  1926 

18  6  NEGRO: 

7       4  County  Training  O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton       1935 

9       2  Davis.—   J.  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard       

2    Carmur  Lula  W.  Hardy,  Fairfield        j 

204      76  IREDELL—  S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville 

168      64  WHITE: 

5    Brawley  W.  T.  Poston,  Mooresville,  R.  2,  Box  247  1954   


12  7  Celeste  Henkel  Fred  Hollis,  Statesville,  R.  3                      1953  1934 

12  6  Central  James  H.  Templeton,  Statesville,  R.  2      1952 

14  8  Cool  Spring  R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2                   1954  1923 

6    Ebenezer  Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville  1953   

18  12  Harmony  O.  B.  Welch,  Harmony      1920 

12    Monticello  Henry  C.  Freeze,  Box  565,  Statesville  ... .  1952   

9    Mt.  Mourne  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Mt.  Mourne    1952   

16    Presbyterian  Orph..... R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs       

11  9  Scotts  R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts                          1953  1923 

7    Shephards  C.  N.  Clark,  Mooresville,  29  Gum  St.       

22  14  Troutman  Ralph  Sinclair,  Troutman                            1954  1923 

18  8  Union  Grove  Robert  W.  Lancaster,  Union  Grove             1952  1926 

6  _  Wayside  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Stoker,  Statesville,  R.  1  ....  1953   

36  12  NEGRO: 

5    Chestnut  Grove  Charles  D.  Marsh,  Statesville,  R.  5     '   

7    Houstonville  H.  H.  Blackburn,  Hamptonville       

5    Scotts  Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  6       

10    Amity  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2       

9  12  Unity  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  1,  Box  11    1942 

56  30  Mooresville—  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

46  25  WHITE: 

25  Central  W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville  .    *1920 

16    Junior  High  G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville       

14    Park  View  D.  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville    1952   

16    South  Elem  Mary  M.  Greenlee,  Mooresville     1952   

10  5  NEGRO: 

10  5  Dunbar  Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville                   1954  1954 

90  38  Statesville—  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville 

72  28  WHITE : 

14  ......  Avery  Sherrill  Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville    1951   

22    Davie  Avenue  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville       

12    Mulberry  St  Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville    1942   

10  ......  N.  B.  Mills  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville    1954   

20  Senior  Asa  Watt  Deal,  Statesville    *1920 

14  8  D.  Matt  Thompson  ......J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville                          1944  1920 

18  10  NEGRO: 

18  10  Morningside  A.  D.  Rutherford,  Statesville      *1930 


Jackson — Jones 
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Ifo.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

IPrincipalsf  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

i  Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.  Name  oi  School  School  School 


110  39  JACKSON—              W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 

108  37  WHITE: 

5    Cashiers  Buren  Terrell,  Cashiers       

5    Canada  Consolidated-Gertie  Moss,  Argura       

12  8    Cullowhee  C.  B.  Moody,  Cullowhee                             1941  *1920 

11  7    Glenville  F.  I.  Watson,  Glenville      1929 

5    John's  Creek  Denver  Monteith,  Sylva       

7    Log  Cabin  Assn.  W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva       

7    Qualla  Joe  Sellers,  Sylva         

9    Savannah  Cons  D.  C.  Deitz,  Sylva    1950  

15    Scott's  Creek  Alliney  H.  Bryson,  Sylva       

18  16    Sylva  Lee  Henry  Galloway,  Sylva                        1940  1922 

4    Tuckaseegee  E.  E.  Bryson,  Cullowhee       

9  6    Webster  E.  Penland,  Webster      1925 

1    (All  schools)   (Special  education)       

2  2  NEGRO : 

2  2    Colored  Cons  J.  William  Wade,  Sylva       


417  135  JOHNSTON—  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfleld 

313  108  WHITE: 

7    Archer  Lodge  Willie  R.  Johnson,  Wendell       

27  8  Benson  W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson    1953  1922 

5    Brogden  Mrs.  Mary  W.  James,  Smithfleld       

6  ......  Chapel  Roland  D.  Heath,  Middlesex    1953   

22  6  Clayton  James  O.  Waters,  Clayton    1952  1920 

18  7  Cleveland  N.  G.  Woodlief,  Clayton    1953  1931 

13  8  Corinth-Holders  Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon    1953  1928 

42  13  Four  Oaks  Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks    1953  1924 

9  5  Glendale  Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly    1953  1926 

13  6  Kenly  J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly    1953  1923 

24  10  Meadow  G.  W.  Harriett,  Benson    1952  1927 

12  5  Micro  J.  W.  Batten,  Micro    1952  1926 

10  4  Pine  Level  Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level      1932 

23  11  Princeton  L.  J.  Worthington,  Princeton    1952  1925 

32  10  Selma  Rex  Mitchell,  Selma   1953  1920 

40  11  Smithfleld  A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfleld    1954  1920 

10  4  Wilson's  Mills  J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills    1953  1926 

104  27  NEGRO: 

15  6  Cooper  Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton     1933 

24  12  Co.  Training  W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfleld      1925 

15    Four  Oaks  Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks       

30  9  Harrison  Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma     *1931 

8    Princeton  Harry  Beckwith,  Smithfleld       

12    Short  Journey  Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfleld    1954   

70  31  JONES—  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 

36  17  WHITE  : 

9    Comfort  M.  R.  Bonner,  Comfort       

17  Jones  Central  R.  M.  Durham,  Trenton    1952 

7    Maysville  Fred  W.  Pippin,  Maysville       

7    Pollocksville  Julia  Whitty,  Pollocksville    1947   

13    Trenton  R.  J.  Chinnis,  Trenton    1951   

34  14  NEGRO : 

14  Jones  :  C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton     

10    Jones  Training  Howard  N.  Smith,  Pollocksville       

4    Maysville  Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville       

2    Phillips  Crossing  Lillie  F.  McDaniel,  Pollocksville       

18    Trenton  A.  S.  Bryant,  Trenton       
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  ol  School  School  School 

LEE-  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

WHITE  : 

Broadway  A.  K.  Perkins,  Broadway   1952  1925 

Deep  River  W.  C.  Harward,  Sanford      1934 

Greenwood  T.  H.  Frye,  Lemon  Springs    1940  1930 ^ 

Jonesboro  A.  L.  Isley,  Jonesboro    1944  1920' 

NEGRO : 

Lee  Elementary  Edward  M.  Holley,  Sanford,  R.  7    1954   

Lee  High  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford    1940  *1929 1 

New  Hope  Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3       

Sanford—  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford 

WHITE: 

Mclver  Mrs.  Helen  Clarke  Holder,  Sanford   1952   

Sanford  Central  James  R.  Odom,  Sanford    *1920 

Sanford  Junior   H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford    1941  *1920 

St.  Clair  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford    1949  -  

NEGRO : 
(None) 
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187  81  LENOIR—               H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 

99  53  WHITE: 

17  9    Contentnea  George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1    1940  1925 

13  7    Deep  Run  A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run      1920 

18  10    La  Grange  J.  L.  Lewis,  La  Grange    1954  1920 

11  6    Moss  Hill  John  J.  Hicks,  Kinston,  R.  4    1940  1927 

14  7    Pink  Hill  Frank  S.  Wiley,  Pink  Hill      1936: 

15  7    Southwood  John  K.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  5    1952  1928:' 

11  7    Wheat  Swamp  J.  P.  Snipes,  La  Grange,  R.  1      1931 

88  28  NEGRO: 

5    Bank's  Chapel  Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston       

3    Booker  Lucy  H.  Kornegay,  Kinston       

2  Bright's  Beatrice  Whitfield,  Kinston       

23  12    Frink  J.  A.  Campbell,  La  Grange      1935 

2    Gilbert's  Hattie  L.  Loftin,  Kinston       

5    Grifton  L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston      

2    Heath's   Elsie  I.  Moore,  Kinston       

2    Jericho  Helena  Maye,  Kinston       

2  ...       Neuse  Marie  M.  Caraway,  Kinston       

13  8    New  Woodington  Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4       

2    Old  Woodington  Margaret  Burney,  Kinston       

3    J.  Run  Sarah  Vaughn,  LaGrange       

19  8    Savannah  Rufus  Flannagan,  Kinston      — 

3    Vine  Swamn  Drucilla  Hearn,  Kinston       

2    Whiteley's  Creek  Cozelle  R.  Hawkins,  Kinston       

117  46  Kinston—                   J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston 

71  25  WHITE: 

13  25    Grainger  John  H.  Home,  Kinston      *1920 

32              Harvey  E.  Ray  Wooten,  Kinston    1946   

26            Lewis  Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston    1946  —  

46  21  NEGRO: 

10  21    AdkinH.  S  Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston      *1925 

36              J.  H.  Sampson  Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston    1950   


Lincoln — Madison 
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124  22  LINCOLN—  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton 

106  17  WHITE: 

22    Asbury  Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton    1940   

3    Crouse  —  William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse       

4    Hickory  Grove  Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5       

6    Howards  Creek  M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1       

7    Iron  Station  Jay  S.  Boggs,  Iron  Station       

4    Laboratory  Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station       

7    Love  Memorial  J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1       

7  5  North  Brook  No.  1  Norris  S.  Childers,  Cherryville      1928 

6    North  Brook  No.  2  Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2       

7    North  Brook  No.  3  Luther  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2       

12  6  Rock  Springs  Harold  C.  Little,  Denver      1925 

5    Triangle  Robert  W.  Payseur,  Davidson,  R.  1      

12  6  Union  Lewis  E.  Heavner,  Vale,  R.  2    1940  1932 

18  5  NEGRO : 

4    Mitchell  James  E.  Wiggins,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  1     

2    Mt.  Vernon  Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton      

4  5  Newbold  George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton  1939  1939 

2    NewElberthel  A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton,  920  E.  Main     

2  Rock  Hill  H.  B.  Heath,  1208  Carmel  St.,  Charlotte     

4    Tucker's  Grove  S.  E.  Biggers,  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton       

38  23  Lincolnton—  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 

33  23  WHITE : 

7    Park  Elementary  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincolnton   1945   

7    Aspen  Street  Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton    1945   

16    Grammar  Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton    1940   

3  23    Lincolnton  F.  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton   1945  1920 

5  .   NEGRO : 

5    Oaklawn  Charles  Thorpe,  Lincolnton       


96      31    MACON—  Holland  McSwain,  Franklin 

94      30  WHITE: 
9    Cartoogechaye  J.  Norman  West,  Franklin 


9    Cowee  T.  T.  Love,  Franklin      

11    Cullasaja  Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin      

11    East  Franklin  W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin      

24  Franklin  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Franklin    1921 

12    Franklin  Elem  Harry  C.  Corbin,  Franklin       

10  3  Highlands  F.  N.  Shearouse,  Highlands      1932 

8    Iotla  B.  Harry  Moses,  Cullasaja      

7  3  Nantahala  R.  C.  Pipes,  Nantahala       

9  -   Otto  E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto    1953   

8    Union  R.  A.  Byrd,  Franklin      

2  1  NEGRO : 

2  1  Chapel  Addison  R.  Shepard,  Franklin       


110  44  MADISON—  William  W.  Peek,  Marshall 

109  44  WHITE: 

8    Beech  Glen  Hughie  Ray,  Ivy    1941   

8  Ebbs  Chapel  Connell  L.  Roberts,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2    1951   

9  3  Hot  Springs—.  Leonard  A.  Coffman,  Hot  Springs    1953  1931 

25  12  Marshall  Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall    1940  1923 

19  14  Mars  Hill  J.  D.  Warrick,  Mars  Hill    1940  1926 

10  5  Spring  Creek  Wallace  Bearse,  Hot  Springs,  R.  1    1945  1930 

13  6  Walnut  Ralph  E.  Neill,  Jr.,  Walnut    1940  1924 

17  4  White  Rock  H.  W.  Cook,  Marshall,  R.  3    1942  1933 
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1    NEGRO : 

1    Mars  Hill  Mrs.  Lillie  D.  Love,  Mars  Hill       


192  72  MARTIN—  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

90  48  WHITE: 

7  5  Bear  Grass  H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2            1953  1933 

6    Everetts  E.  F.  Murrow,  Everetts    1952   

4    Farm  Life  Milton  W.  Griffin,  Jamesville       

6    Hamilton  George  Haislip,  Hamilton       

12  7  Jamesville  W.  C.  Gay,  Jamesville                                 1952  1925 

9  8  Oak  City   Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City      1924 

15  13  Robersonville  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville                          1950  1923 

30  15  Williamston  Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston                   1952  1920 

1    All  schools  (Special)     

102  24  NEGRO : 

4    Biggs  W.  V.  Ormond,  Williamston      


3    Burroughs  James  Buffaloe,  Williamston      

7    Everetts  E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston       

4    Gold  Point  Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville       

7    Hamilton  William  Honeydue,  Williamston       

23  12  Edgar  J.  Hayes  W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston      1931 

8    Jamesville  John  M.  Slade,  Williamston       

10  6  Oak  City  Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City       

6  6  Parmele  W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Parmele      1929 

13    Robersonville  Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville       

4    Rodgers  Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R.       

5    Salisbury  Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston       

4    Wichard  Melvin  A.  Lloyd,  Hobgood,  R.  2       

3    Williams  James  H.  Faulk,  Williamston       

1    All  schools  (Special)       

90  37  McDOWEEE—  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion 

90  37  WHITE: 

4    Dysartville  Gilbert  L.  Byrd,  Nebo,  R.  1       

16  9  Glenwood  Frank  Howell,  Glenwood                            1951  1924 

15  6  Nebo  E.  L.  Brown,  Nebo                                    1952  1923 

8  4  North  Cove  James  E.  Johnson,  North  Cove                   1953  1938 

25  10  Old  Fort  P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort   ....  1952  1922 

18  8  Pleasant  Gardens-.__R.  L.  Wiggins,  Marion,  R.  4                          1940  1927 

4  ......  Sugar  Hill  T.  R.  Litaker,  Marion,  R.  2       

NEGRO : 
(None) 

73  24  Marion—  Hugh  Beam,  Marion 

65  20  WHITE: 

15    Ciinchfield  Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion    1954   

12    East  Marion  Mamie  Stacey,  Marion       

9    Eugene  Cross  Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion   1952   - 

16  20  Marion  Charles  C.  Elledge,  Marion     1920 

13    West  Marion  Matt  McBrayer,  III,  Marion   1952   

8  4  NEGRO : 

8  4  Hudgins  Paul  R.  Dusenbury,  Marion       

389  158  MECKLENBURG—  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte 

307  131  WHITE: 

13  3  Bain  Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Matthews,  R.  3      1926 

37  6  Berryhill  W.  A.  Hough,  Charlotte,  R  4      1927 

4    Clear  Creek  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Snyder,  Charlotte,  R.  8       

13  i  Cornelius  W.  G.  Dixon,  Cornelius                               1939  1922 


Mecklenburg — Charlotte 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

7       1    Davidson  Clyde  E.  Pope,  Davidson   1950  1922 

25       5    Derita  _  Wm.  W.  Goodson,  Derita   1940  1927 

  36    East  Mecklenburg  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews    *1951 

11    Hickory  Grove  Harold  W.  Beaver,  Charlotte,  R.  8       

7    Hoskins  Ned  Ray  Mc Call,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte  _     

14  3    Huntersville  Johnnie  F.  O'Neal,  Huntersville    1939  1925 

5    Kendall  Margaret  Gilchrist,  Paw  Creek      

15  2    Long  Creek  Roy  E.  Coffey,  Huntersville,  R.  1      1925 

16  3    Matthews  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews      1924 

4    Nevin  Mrs.  Katie  L.  Conley,  Huntersville,  R.  1  _     

13       1    Newell  Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell     1926 

  26    N.Mecklenburg  W.  M.  Bird,  Huntersville,  R.  1    *1952 

6    Oakdale  Joseph  Hugh  Howell,  R.  9,  Box  7401, 

Charlotte       

25       5    Oakhurst  Robert  Lee  Randall,  4511  Monroe  Rd., 

Charlotte   1940  1926 

18       4    Paw  Creek  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek    1939  1924 

12  1    Pineville  Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville    1939  1924 

13    Pinewood  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  4431,  Longwood  Dr., 

Charlotte       

16       3    Sharon  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  8      1929 

6    Steele  Creek  Earl  Alden  Taylor,  Pineville,  R.  1       

18       4    Thomasboro  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte    *1938 

25    W.  Mecklenburg  T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte,  R.  5    1952 

9    Woodlawn  Mrs.  Bernice  Gaddy  Smith,  Charlotte,  R.  3     

82     27  NEGRO : 

13    Davidson  James  O.  Harris,  512  E.  Ninth  St.       

13  7    J.  H.  Gunn  Joseph  C.  Belton,  1700  Washington  Ave., 

Charlotte      1940 

3    Matthews  J.  H.  Gamble,  2304  Booker  Ave.,  Charlotte     

4    Paw  Creek-Hoskins-Mrs.  Sallie  Ledbetter  Rabb, 

1718  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Charlotte       

14  6    Plato  Price  G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatties  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte      1940 

3    Rockwell  Mrs.  Irene  Stephen  Hunt,  1216  Boone  St, 

Charlotte       

15  4    Sterling  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  229  N.  Myers  St.,  Charlotte    1940 

13  10    Torrence-Lytle  Isaac  Graham,  14 00 -A  Newland  Rd., 

Charlotte     1940 

4    Woodland  Mrs.  Wilma  G.  Williams, 

2228  Double  Oaks  Rd.,  Charlotte      

!07    241    Charlotte—  E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte 

i78    162  WHITE: 

23  9    Alex.  Graham,  Jr  Dan.  F.  Cagle,  428  E.  Morehead  St   1939  1920 

19  Ashley  Park  Mrs.  Mildred  Howerton,  3128  Belfast  Dr._  1953   

8    Barringer  Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2001  Wilmount  Rd.  1953   

18  . —    Bethune  Laird  W.  Lewis,  601  N.  Graham  St   1939   

6    Central  High  John  C.  Ottis,  Jr.,  1141  Elizabeth  Ave    *1920 

21    Chantilly  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Mason,  701  BriarcreekRd.  1953   

31    Dilworth  Jack  Horner,  405  E.  Park  Ave.       

24    Eastover  Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd.  1952   

24  _____    Elizabeth  Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr.    1952   

14  . —    Enderly  Park  Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave       

22  _____    First  Ward  Addie  Hinson,  401  E.  Ninth  St.    1940   

19  30    H.  P.  Harding  J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irvin  Ave.    1939  *1920 

25  9    Hawthorne  Jr.  High  __  Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave.   1939  *1920 

15    Lakeview   Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St.       

12    Merry  Oaks  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson, 

3508  Draper  Ave.       

25    Midwood  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave.       

24    ____„    Myers  Park  Elem  Florence  Jamison,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave.  ____  1952   

28      33    Myers  Park  High  John  E.  French,  2400  Colony  Rd.    1952  *1952 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AO  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School  i 

9    North  Charlotte  Mattie  McNinch,  411  E.  34th  St.       

20    Park  Road  Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr.    1952   

6    Parks  Hutchinson  Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave.    1938   

24      14    Piedmont,  Jr.  High ......  James  D.  Gault,  1241  E.  Tenth  St.    1939  1920 

18    Plaza  Road  Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Road    1939   

14    Sedgefield  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd.       

15    Seversville  Mrs.  Lucille  Boylston,  1701  Sumter  Rd.  ..  1939    i 

12    Shamrock  Gardens  ....Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St.       

7    Tryon  Hills  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St.       

28    Villa  Heights  James  W.  Suber,  2000  N.  Allen  St.    1954   

8    Wesley  Heights  Martha  G.  Johnson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave.  1938   

19  _    Wilmore  Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd.    1952   

10    Zeb  Vance  Donald  C.  Young,  825  Westbrook  Dr.           1939    j; 

36        3     (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)        j 

229      79  NEGRO: 

22    Alexander  St.  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill, 

901  N.  Alexander  St.     

20    Biddleville   .Mrs.  S.  Perrin  Sasso, 

701  Beattys  Ford  Rd.    1952  .... 

Billingsville   ..Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St.  — _    .... 

Double  Oaks  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham, 

1905  Earle  St.      .... 


22 

27 

21 

21 

12 

34 

15 

30 

13 

20 

29 

14 

91 

29 

91 

29 

22 

11 

8 
5 

37 

11 

6 

4 

9 

7 

Isabelle  Wyche..—  Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  S.  Poplar  St.     

Marie  Davis   ..William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St.  ....    _i 

Morgan  O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  510  S.  Torrence  St.  ..  1940  ... . 

Myers  St   B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St      .... 

Second  Ward  High  J.  E.  Grigsby,  501  S.  Alexander  St.      *1924 

W.  Charlotte  Jr.  High  Clarence  E.  Moreland, 

1509  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.      *1941 

W.  Charlotte  Sr.  High  -Clinton  L.  Blake,  2201  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.    *194H 

(All  schools)   (Special  teachers)       

MITCHELL—  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville 

WHITE  : 

Bowman  Fred  G.  Brummett,  Bakersville      192' 

Buladean  Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1    1952   

GlenAyre  Holden  Edwards,  Relief   1952  _j 

Harris  Elementary —  Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine    1953 

Harris  High  R.  "B.  Phillips,  Spruce  Pine    192 

Ledger  Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1    1954   

4               Poplar  Garfa  Griffith,  Relief     J 

Tipton  Hill  M.  M.  Wetzel,  Relief    1952  19 

NEGRO : 
(None) 


113  34  MONTGOMERY—     J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy 

81  27  WHITE: 

10  3  Biscoe  L.  M.  Yates,  Biscoe      192  i 

14  5  Candor  Harry  W.  Fisher,  Candor      192: 

13  5  Mt.  Gilead  I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead    1954  19J»! 

14  5  Star  R.  C.  Fields,  Star    1953  19*»> 

28  9  Troy  E.  J.  Evans,  Troy     19J  L| 

32  7  NEGRO : 

2    Biscoe  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wilson,  Biscoe      — -  j 

7    Candor  E.  A.  Anderson,  Candor      - —  - 

3    Leaks  Joseph  Dockery,  Mt.  Gilead      — 

14  --  Mt.  Gilead  R.  T.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead     

6  7  Peabody  E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy      -  - 


Moore — Nash 
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fo.Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintended,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principalsf 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

161  75  MOORE—  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 

123  60  WHITE  : 

19  10  Aberdeen  R.  E.  Lee,  Aberdeen                                  1952  *1923 

13  7  Cameron  R.  E.  Sigmon,  Cameron                                1953  1926 

7  7  Carthage  L.  S.  Isaacs,  Carthage                               1953  1920 

10    Carthage  Elem.  L.  S.  Issacs,  Carthage    1954   

4    Eagle  Springs  Richard  Mathews,  Candor       

4  1  Robbins  Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins                           1951  1927 

20    Robbins  Graded  E.  Carl  Brady,  Robbins    1951   

7  4  Hightails  Thurman  K.  Holmes,  Hightails      1937 

6  4  Sandhill  Farm  Life  T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R.  3       

13  6  Vass-Lakeview  John  McCrummen,  Aberdeen                      1940  1924 

11  5  Westmore  J.  C.  Phillips,  Steeds                                    1951  1941 

9  7  West  End  J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End                                1943  1928 

38  15  NEGRO: 

10  5  Berkley  H.  L.  Bryant,  Aberdeen       

5    Davis  Mozelle  Ritter,  Robbins,  R.  2       

16  10  Pinkney  R.  O.  Taylor,  Carthage      1930 

2    Vass  Ethel  J.  Matthews,  Vass       

5    Vineland  Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage       

21  13  Pinehurst—  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst 

12  8  WHITE: 

12  8  Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst                       1952  *1925 

9  5  NEGRO : 

9  5  Academy  Height  Seaborn  C.  Cureton,  Pinehurst      1929* 

33  15  Southern  Pines —        Amos  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines 

20  8  WHITE: 

  8  High  Irie  Leonard,  Southern  Pines   *1923 

20    Elementary  James  O.  Moore,  Southern  Pines    1949   


13       7  NEGRO: 

13       7    W.  Southern  Pines  .—_  J.  W.  Moore,  Southern  Pines      1930 


293  95  NASH—  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

164  67  WHITE  : 

13  9  Bailey  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey    1939  1926 

18  10  Benvenue  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3    1939  1925 

6    Castalia  Mrs.  Eva  W.  Collins,  Castalia   1954   

20  8  Coopers  E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  3    1951  1933 

6    Ferrells  E.  M.  Burris,  Middlesex,  R.  2       

4    Griffins  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1     

8  8  Middlesex  J.  W.  O'Neal,  Middlesex      1923 

4    Momeyer  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2       

7    Mt.  Pleasant  N.  E.  Patterson,  Bailey,  R.  3    1951   

16  10  Nashville  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville    1954  1923 

4    Oak  Level  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville       

11  7  Red  Oak  Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak   1939  1920 

4    Sharpsburg  Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg    1954   

14  10  Spring  Hope  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope    1940  1923 

5    Stanhope  H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1    1951   

7  5  Whitakers  Daniel  Lane,  Whitakers    1952  1924 

17  ......  Williford  T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1    1939   

129  28  NEGRO: 

2    Avent  .  Lillian  Leech,  Nashville,  R.  1       

3  ......  Bailey  G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex      

7    Tar  River  R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2       

5    Castalia  Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia       
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elein.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School                                                               School  School 

9    Cedar  Grove  David  D.  Ghist,  Nashville,  R.  1    1954   

4    Jeffreys  Wilbur  Townsend,  216  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       

4    Middlesex  Mrs.  Mabel  Jordan,  Middlesex      

2    Morgan  _  Elsie  S.  Ricks,  Middlesex,  R.  2       

25      12    Nash  Training  W.  J.  McLean,  Nashville      1929 

6    Rawlins  Mary  W.  Reid,  646  Carolina  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       

2    Ricks   Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80      

4    Rocky  Land   _  Mrs.  Katie  B.  Roberson, 

319  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount      

4    Shiloh  Charlie  L.  Brown,  Whitakers,  R.  2       

18  8    Spaulding  E.  L.  Roberts,  Spring  Hope                        1943  1931 

13    Stony  Creek  Benj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St., 

Rocky  Mount         

3    Strickland   Emma  J.  McCoy,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1       

9  8    Swift  Creek  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2         

2    Taybron    Delia  Herndon,  Spring  Hope       

7    Whitakers  Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers       

144  67    Rocky  31ount—           D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

85  42  WHITE: 

11    Bassett   Ben  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount    1939   

10    Battle  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount  1951   

16    Braswell.  Lillie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   1954   

19    Fannie  Gorham  Fannie  Gorham,  Rocky  Mount    1940   

  28    Senior  High  C.  M.  Edson,  Rocky  Mount    *1920 

15  14    R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  Hi.  ...  John  D.  Farmer,  Rocky  Mount     — 

10    Wilkinson   Richard  C.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount    1952   

4    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music  (2)  and  Speech    _   

59  25  NEGRO: 
  25    B.  T.  Washington  Randolph  D.  Armstrong,  Rocky  Mount   —  »1927 

16    Holland   B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount  _    1940   

14    Lincoln    C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount      

24    O.  R.  Pope  Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount      1945   

5  1    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music,  Library,  Speech,  Reading      

370  150    NEW  HANOVER—    H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 

250  106  WHITE: 

11    Bradley  Creek  ...  Jack  Davis,  Wilmington     1940   

8    Carolina  Beach  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington         

33        8    Chestnut  St   Annie  W.  Snipes,  Wilmington                        1952  1952 

18    Forest  Hills  .  Katherine  VonGlahn,  Wilmington    1938   

14    Hemenway  Sue  Boon,  Wilmington    1939   

32        6    Lake  Forest  Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington                 1953  1953 

10              Maffit  Village  Mrs.  Thelma  Daughtry,  Wilmington              1949  _J| 

  78    New  Hanover  Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington    *1920 

25              Sunset  Park  Elem  Wallace  I.  West,  Wilmington                          1952  — 

18        8    Sunset  Park  Jr.  High  J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington                       1952  ..... 

28  6    Tileston    Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington                           1953  1953 

7             Washington  Catlet..  Lawrence  Cheek,  Wilmington                      1939  — 

12  _        William  Hooper  Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington                           1940  . — 

17              Winter  Park  Clyde  H.  Farnsworth,  Wilmington                1940  — 

13              Wrightsboro  Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington                        1944  — 

4              Wrightsville  Beach  John  Bridgman,  Wilmington      — 

120  44  NEGRO: 

18              William  H.  Blount  Essie  Miller,  Wilmington  _      — 

38               Gregory                      C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington      — 

23               Peabody  Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington                              1952  — 

12               James  B.  Dudley  E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington      — 

29  9    Williston  Jr.  High  S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  Wilmington      — 

  35    Williston   Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington    *1932 


Northampton — Orange 
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o«  T  c  ft  c  h  c  r  s 

'and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 

170  62  NORTHAMPTON—  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson 

54  37  WHITE: 

9  8  Conway  B.  B.  Castellow,  Conway    1952  1926 

9  6  Gaston  George  Raz  Autry,  Gaston   1946  1936 

8  6  Jackson  Felix  B.  Williams,  Jackson    1945  1927 

8  7  Rich  Square  W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square    1945  1920 

8  4  Seaboard  Thomas  M.  Grimes,  Seaboard    1939  1922 

4    Severn  Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Jordan,  Severn       

8  6  Woodland  B.  L.  White,  Woodland    1940  1923 

116      25  NEGRO: 

3    Allen  Chapel  B.  W.  Logan,  Jackson       


2    Antioch  Clara  C.  Wynn,  Rich  Square       

1    Bethany  Osceola  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill       

2    Brewers  Gladys  E.  Brown,  Garysburg       

3    Buffaloe  Howard  Midgette,  Garysburg       

12    Coates  Alphondus  C.  Crowder,  Seaboard       

3    Cool  Springs  John  A.  Welch,  Seaboard       

2    Concord  Betty  Jordan,  Seaboard       

2    Faithful  Band  Robt.  E.  L.  Brown,  Seaboard      

3    Galatia  Ethel  H.  Foriest,  Pendleton       

11    Garysburg  Shepard  S.  Moore,  Garysburg      

4    Gaston  Whitted  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids      

2    Gumberry  Elem.  Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard       

11  GumberyH.  L.  H.  Moseley,  Gumberry       

2    Ivey  Virginia  D.  Grant,  Seaboard       

7    Jackson  James  W.  Campbell,  Jackson      

2    Jonesboro  R.  Alston,  Seaboard       

3    Margarettsville  Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard       

2    Nebo  Bettie  B.  Briley,  Rich  Square       

3    Potecasi  Lillie  M.  Cherry,  Potecasi       

5    Ransom  Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson       

4    Severn  Claudia  Stevenson,  Severn      

3    Squire  Thomas  Dickens,  Weldon      

2    Vultare  Emma  Johnson,  Garysburg      

7    Woodland  Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland       

9  5  Willis  Hare  Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton     1934 

17  9  W.  S.  Creecy  W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square    1941  1929 


198 

60 

ONSLOW— 

I  sham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 

154 

49 

WHITE : 

25 

8 

Dixon  

Allen  H.  Stafford,  Dixon   

1928 

Jacksonville  

Cameron  West,  Jacksonville   

25 

Thompson  

E.  N.  Rouse,  Jacksonville   

30 

Clyde  A.  Erwin 

Earl  Hinson,  Jacksonville   

7 

16 

High  

John  H.  Bender,  Jr.,  Jacksonville   

1922 

35 

11 

Richland  s  

_E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands   

1922 

21 

9 

Swansboro    

.J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro  

1931 

11 

5 

White  Oak  

Howard  E.  Aman,  Maysville,  R.   

1928 

44 

11 

NEGRO : 

24 

11 

Georgetown  

J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville  —    . 

1933 

11 

Woodson  

Walter  O.  Burton,  Richlands,  Box  45 

9 

Silverdale  •  

.Corbett  L.  Hankens,  Maysville   

106 

33 

ORANGE — 

G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 

69 

21 

WHITE : 

6 

7 

Aycock  ,  

E.  Dale  Davis,  Hillsboro,  R.  2   

1954 

1930 

3 

Caldwell  

.Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2 

12 

Carrboro  

William  Ramsey,  Carboro     

1952 

8 

Efland   

-Fred  W.  Rogers,  Efland   

-  1954 

25 

14 

Hillsboro  

_G.  A.  Brown.  Hillsboro    . 

1923 

7S 
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No. Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Prineipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

3    Murphy  Mrs.  Erma  Link,  Durham,  R.  2       

7    West  Hillsboro  Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  Hillsboro    1950   

4    White  Cross  Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1  ....     

1    Not  Assigned  (Speech  therapy)       

37      13  NEGRO: 

16    Cedar  Grove  Harold  Webb,  Hillsboro,  R.  2       

6    Efland  Powell  Woodson,  Efland   ,      

15      13  Hillsboro  A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro      1938 

58      29  Chapel  Hill—  C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 

33      19  WHITE: 

25    Elementary  Mildred  M.  Mooneyhan,  Chapel  Hill    1952   

8    Glenwood  Ray  J.  Kiddoo,  Chapel  Hill       

  19  High  Wesley  J.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill   *1920 


25  10  NEGRO: 

5  10  Lincoln  C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill      *1931 

20    North  Side  James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill       

61  24  PAMLICO—  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro 

36  15  WHITE: 

9    Alliance  W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance         

6    Arapahoe  Ottis  H.  Peele,  Arapahoe       

8    Hobucken  Fred  A.  Anderson,  Hobucken      

4    Oriental  Mrs.  Frances  S.  Weed,  Oriental       

15  Pamlico  County  S.  R.  Cotton,  Bayboro    1952 

9    Stonewall  M.  B.  Weaver,  Stonewall       

25  9  NEGRO: 

1    Florence  Lillian  Mumford,  Florence      

3    Gatling's  Creek  Lillie  B.  Brimmage,  Arapahoe       

2    Holt's  Chapel  Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental       

3    Maribel  Alethia  W.  Midgette,  Maribel       

3    Mesic  Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic       

1    Pamlico  Nicia  M.  Hill,  Oriental,  R.  1       

9  9  Pamlico  Training  R.  C.  Fortune,  Bayboro      1936 

3    Vandemere  Elizabeth  T.  Joyner,  Vandemere       

59  16  PASQUOTANK—      J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

30  16  WHITE: 

17  9  Central  S.  D.  O'Neal,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2    1952  1928 

4    Newland  Mrs.  Cora  Layden  Stafford, 

Elizabeth  City,  R.  3    1954   

9  7  Weeksville  W.  C.  Morrisette,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  _..  1951  1925 

29    NEGRO: 

29    Pasquotank  Co.  Elem.  William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  1954   

81  38  Elizabeth  City—  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Elizabeth  City 

51  22  WHITE: 

13  22  High  Frederick  Jackson  Eason,  Elizabeth  City    *1920 

15    Primary  Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City    1952   

23    S.  L.  Sheep  Gram  Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City    1952   

30  16  NEGRO: 

9    Bank  Street  Calvin  R.  Paige,  Elizabeth  City       

6  16  P.  W.  Moore  E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City     *1929 

15    Training  School  William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City       


Tender — Person  79 


COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Name  of  School  School  School 


123 

51 

PENDER — 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

59 

31 

WHITE  : 

7 

6 

Atkinson  

D.  G.  Shaw,  Atkinson   

1923 

16 

9 

Burgaw  

E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   

1939 

1920 

7 
2 

5 

Long  Creek-Grady— 
Maple  Hill  

C.  W.  Mobley,  Rocky  Point   

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Maple  Hill     

- 

1925 

13 

8 

Penderlea  

Newman  Lewis,  Willard   

1942 

1938 

5 

Rocky  Point  

Mrs.  Norma  Sawyer,  Burgaw  ....   

9 

3 

Topsail  

_W.  T.  Batchelor,  Hampstead   

- 

1923 

Of 

20 

2 

Atkinson  

Mary  B.  Joe,  Atkinson   

-   

2 

Canetuck  

.Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie   

-   

17 

11 

C.  F.  Pope  

C  C.  Smith,  Burgaw   



1924 

o 
a 

Clear  Branch  

1 

Currie  

Ludie  D.  Washington,  Currie   

-   

4 

Halfway  Branch 

Barnabas  Parker,  Burgaw 

1 

Harrison  Creek  

Mamie  Ruth  Brown,  Rocky  Point   

-   

1 

Kelly  

.Rosabelle  Shaw,  Rocky  Point   

2 

Lee  

Lois  Hand  Crews,  Burgaw   

-   

1 

Love  Grove  

Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw   

1 

Newkirk  Chapel  

Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Rocky  Point   

16 

9 

Pender  Co.  Training. 

J.  T.  Daniels,  Rocky  Point   

1929 

1 

Scotts  Hill  

_Irma  L.  Williams,  Wilmington,  R.  1   



2 

Sloop  Point  

Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Billingslea,  Wilmington,  R. 

1   

i 
l 

Topsail  

Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Wilmington,  R.  3 

1 

Vista  

Mattie  Bell  Robinson,  Hampstead   

"  — 

O 

Webb  

C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill   

6 

Willard  

J.  T.  Newkirk,  Burgaw   

-   

55 

23 

PERQUIMANS — 

John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 

27 

9 

12 

WHITE  : 
Hertford  

Thelma  Elliot,  Hertford   

1951 

3 
15 

28 

12 

Perquimans  Co.  High 
Perquimans  Gram.  _. 

NEGRO : 

E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford   

Thomas  Maston,  Hertford   

1951 
1951 

1925 

11 

12 

Hertford 

Leerrande  Summersett.  Hertford   



16 

11 

Perquimans  Training  R.  L.  Kingsbury,  Hertford   



1934 

162 

59 

PERSON- 

R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 

y  o 
8 

1  Q 

WHITE  : 
Allensville  

Lane  R.  Presley,  Roxboro,  R.  2   

1943 

10 

8 

Behel  Hill  

.W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale   

1941 

1928 

15 

Earl  Bradsher  

James  O.  Powers,  Roxboro   

1954 

6 

Bushy  Fork  

John  C.  Moffitt,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  2   

1941 

6 

Ca-Vel  

Lessie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro   

1946 

i 

l 

Cunningham  

.Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora   

2 

East  Roxboro  

.Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro   

9 

9 

Helena  

.Glen  N.  Titus,  Roxboro   

1940 

1924 

6 

Hurdle  Mills  

.Robert  H.  Bryant,  Roxboro   

1943 

4 

2 

Indian  

Sidney  T.  Perkins,  Roxboro,  R.  2   

7 

Longhurst  

Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Roxboro,  R.  1   

1946 

6 

Mt.  Tirzah  

Ralph  V.  Street,  Roxboro   

1943 

6 

Olive  Hill  

_W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro   

1953 

10 

Roxboro  Central 

.Inda  Collins,  Roxboro   

1944 

20 

Roxboro  High  

.Jerry  L.  Hester,  Roxboro   

1925 

67 

20 

NEGRO : 

3 

Bethel  Hill   

-Clara  P.  Jones,  Roxboro   

2 

Brown  Hill  

Mrs.  Winnie  DeShazo  Hatcher,  Semora  _ 

2 

Hester's  Grove  

.William  Morris  Jones,  Roxboro   
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8    Lee  Jeffers  Brisbane  H.  Umstead,  Roxboro  

12    Olive  Hill  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro   

  20    Person  Co.  High  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro   

31    Roxboro  Elementary  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro   

1    Pine  Hill  Mrs.  Rosetta  V.  Thompson, 

Hurdle  Mills,  R.  1   

3    Queen's  Chapel  Mrs.  Ometa  Ramsey  Jones,  Roxboro  _.? 

2    Union  Grove  Luella  G.  Brooks,  Woodsdale   

1    Woodburn  Mrs.  Gallie  Brooks,  Woodsdale   

1    Woodsdale  Mabel  Gerst,  Woodsdale   

1    (Special  Ed.)  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Price,  Box  638,  Roxboro 


1930 


278  115  PITT—                     D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

136  81  WHITE: 

6               Arthur  Joe  Lupton,  Arthur    1952   

15  12    Ayden  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden    1952  *1920 

8  8    Belvoir  Ola  H.  Forrest,  Greenville,  R.  4    1952  1934 

8  9    Bethel  W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel    1943  1924 

15  8    Chicod  Fodie  H.  Hedges,  Greenville,  R.  3    1940  1931 

8               Falkland  E.  N.  Warren,  Falkland    1938   

16  15    Farmville  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville    1939  *1941 

8               Fountain  A.  S.  Alford,  Fountain   1952   

10  6    Grifton  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton    1940  1921 

11  7    Grimesland  Garlan  Bailey,  Grimesland    1939  1931 

11               Pactolus  W.  V.  Pendleton,  Pactolus    1939   

7  6    Stokes   Jack  Edwards,  Stokes    1952  1928 

13  10    Winterville  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville    1939  1920 

142  34  NEGRO: 

14  8    Ayden  J.  W.  Ormond,  Ayden      1938 

15  6    Bethel  E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel      1944 

4    Cherry  Lane  S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  R.  5       

3    Clemmons  Rcsa  Lee  Andrews,  Greenville,  R.  4       

11  6     County  Training  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland      1938 

6    Falkland   .  Clarence  L.  Bremby,  Falkland       

19  8    Farmville  H.  B.  Suggs,  Farmville      1934 

7    Fountain  Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Fountain      

5    Grifton  H.  R.  Reaves,  Grifton       

6    Haddock  ...Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Winterville,  R.       

3    Harper's  Wm.  F.  King,  716  Fields  St.,  Kinston       

7    Nichols  Gaston  Monk,  Greenville       

6    Sallie  Branch  Mattie  K.  Strong,  Greenville,  R.       

3    Shivers  Selena  S.  Lang,  209  1st  St.,  Greenville      

5    Simpson  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod       

8    Stokes   Matthew  Lewis,  Grimesland       

4    Warren's  Chapel ,  Samuel  E.  Hemby,  Winterville,  R.  2       

11  6    Winterville  J.  W.  Maye,  Winterville       

106  31  Greenville—               J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville 

62  20  WHITE: 

9    Brookgreen  Ashley  Hudson,  Greenville       

6  20    Greenville  High  O.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville    1939  *1920 

13               Third  Street  Leia  B.  Stancill,  Greenville    1938   

18               Tra:ning  Frances  Wahl,  Greenville    1949   

13              West  Greenville  Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville      1939   

3    (All  schools)   (Special  teachers)       

44  11  NEGRO: 

20  11    Eppes  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville        *1928 

15    Fleming  St.  Sadie  I.  Saulter,  Greenville       

9    South  Greenville  .-  Lena  Bradley  Brown,  Greenville       


Polk — Richmond 
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tfo.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  ol  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


54  16 

47  16 

11  4 

10  9 
8  3 

11  ...... 

7  .  

7   

7   

22  10 

18  8 

18  8 


POLK- 
WHITE  : 

Green's  Creek. 

Mill  Spring  

Saluda  

Stearns  

Sunny  View  


James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus 

Harold  C.  Yeager,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1   

S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring    1940 

.W.  E.  Sawyer,  Saluda     

David  Cromer,  Columbus    1945 

.Glenn  J.  Tolliver,  Mill  Spring     


1925 
1924 
1925 


NEGRO : 
Polk  County 


Tryon— 

WHITE 
Tryon  


P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1 
Brank  Proffitt,  Tryon 

-Brank  Proffitt,  Tryon  


NEGRO : 
Tryon  (Embury). 


E.  A.  Simmons,  Tryon 


1953  1925 


221 
199 
9 
4 
10 
3 
3 
16 
14 
12 
17 
7 
27 
13 
21 
5 
26 
9 
3 

22 
7 


90 
81 

is 

37 
22 
4 

9 
9 


64  RANDOLPH- 


59 


WHITE  : 


  Archdale  

  Brower  

3  Coleridge  

.   Central  Falls  _ 

.....  Cedar  Falls  ... . 

5  Farmer  

6  Franklinville.— 
5  Gray's  Chapel 
5  Liberty  

  New  Market  _~ 

10  Randleman  

5  Ramseur  

7  Seagrove  

3  Staley  

10  Trinity  

  Tabernacle  

. —  Union  


NEGRO : 

Liberty  

Ramseur  

Randleman  

Trinity  


W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

-J.  C.  Coggins,  Archdale    

Don  Gates,  Ramseur,  R.     

_E.  H.  Thompson,  Coleridge    

-Mrs.  Mozelle  F.  Miller,  Central  Falls    

-Mrs.  Lexie  McCain,  Asheboro     

_J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer    

_Y.  L.  Holland,  Franklinville     

.Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville     

B.  U.  White,  Liberty     

.J.  C.  Green,  Sophia     

L.  H.  Ballard,  Randleman     

-C.  A.  Cox,  Ramseur    

.J.  R.  Barker,  Asheboro     

.Lacy  M.  Pressnell,  Jr.,  Staley    1954 

.T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity     

.R.  D.  Berry,  Asheboro     

.Harold  Sharpe,  Asheboro     

E.  J.  Jones,  Liberty    

-V.  J.  Caveness,  Asheboro      

.Robert  Hoover,  Asheboro     

.Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro     


1940 


1926 
1926 
1931 
1923 

1924 
1923 
1928 
1936 
1924 


32  Asheboro — 
27  WHITE : 

27  Asheboro  

—  Balfour  

  Fayetteville  St. 

—  Park  Street  

—  All  schools  


5  NEGRO ; 

5    Central  High- 


Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro 

Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Asheboro      *1920 

Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro    1951   

.Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro    1951   

Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro    1938   

Art,  Bible,  Music   _     

J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro     1930 


L27  25  RICHMOND— 

86  19  WHITE: 

13    Cordova  

19  7  Ellerbe  

6  2  Hoffman  

7    Pee  Dee  


F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 

J.  H.  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  2  . 

Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Ellerbe   

Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  Hoffman   

Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham 


1923 
1929 
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5    Roberdale. 

36      10    Rohanen  — 


41 


C.  C.  Drye,  Rockingham,  R.  2   

.David  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  East  Rockingham 


NEGRO 


12    Asheley  Chapel 

5    Hoffman  

15  6  Mineral  Springs 

2    Philadelphia  

5    Rosenwald  

2    Wayman  


Ethel  M.  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4 

_A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman   

_S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe   

.Geneva  E.  S.  Jones,  Hamlet  

J.  H.  Mclnnis,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1  ... 
Nannie  Viola  Jones,  Hamlet   


1936 


68 
43 
7 
13 
23 

25 


15 


Hamlet — 

WHITE  : 
Fayetteville  St. 
Hamlet  Ave.  .... 
Fairview  Hgts. 


H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet 

.Margaret  Crowell,  Hamlet    1940   

_W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet    1940  *1920 

.L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet    1940   


)  NEGRO : 

12    Capitol  Highway. 

9    East  Hamlet  

4        9  Monroe  Ave  


.Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet 
.Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet 
.J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet   


1929 


53 
38 
26 


23 


Rockingham— 

WHITE  : 

L.  J.  Bell  Elem  

Great  Falls  

Rockingham  High. 


J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham 

.Jesse  C.  Mulkey,  Rockingham    1953   

.  Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham    1945   

..Kate  Finley,  Rockingham   1945  *1920 


15        8  NEGRO: 
13        8  Rockingham.— 
2    Sandridge  


John  M.  Hodge,  Rockingham 
.Jas.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet   


1927 


341 

101 

ROBESON — 

B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

100 

41 

WHITE  : 

13 

5 

Allenton    

—.J.  C.  Hawkins,  Lumberton,  R.  5   

7 

5 

Barnesville  

_..-E.  P.  Lockamy,  Barnesville   

1932 

5 

4 

Barker-Ten  Mile 

....Carlyle  Cox,  Lumberton,  R.  1   

1925 

18 

East  Lumberton 

.Mrs.  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton   

7 

Long  Branch  

....Mrs.  G.  W.  Baldwin,  Lumberton,  R.  2  ... 

1951 

10 

8 

Orrum   

....Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum  

1951 

1923 

11 

6 

Parkton  

— .H.  E.  Rogers,  Parkton   

1952 

1922 

1 

Pembroke  

....Mrs.  Neil  Watson,  Red  Springs   

5 

Philadelphia  

 Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2  

11 

7 

Rowland  

.—Young  H.  Allen,  Rowland   

1951 

192( 

7 

6 

Smiths  

...-M.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton   

1952 

193] 

5 

West  Lumberton 

...  Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton  .  .... 

171 

39 

INDIAN: 

10 

Ashpole  Center 

 Dorsey  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke   

10 

Deep  Branch  

—.James  Brewington,  Pembroke   

18 

7 

Fairgrove  

 Albert  Hunt,  Pembroke   

195' 

14 

Green  Grove  

— Jason  B.  Lowry,  Pembroke   

1 

Hollywood  

 Rutha  J.  Strickland,  Maxton,  R.  2   

28 
8 

9 

Magnolia  

-..Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R.  3  "  

1952 

194-  ' 

Oxendine  

—.Eugene  Chavers,  Pembroke   

2 

17 

Pembroke  High 

— E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke   

194 

24 

Pembroke  Graded 

—.John  Earl  Cummings,  Pembroke   

8 

Piney  Grove  

-  .Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke   

16 

6 

Prospect  

— -Carlee  Lowry,  Elrod   

193  I 

15 

Union  Elementary . 

 Delton  H.  Lowry,  Pembroke   

17 

Union  Chapel  

—  J.  A.  Sampson,  Pembroke   

Fairmont — St.  Pauls 


83 


No.Teachers 

and             COUNTY  AND 
Frincipalst        CITY  UNITS 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

70 

21 

NEGRO : 

4 

Beauty  Spot  

Jas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  Box  364 



2 

Gaddys  

Mary  B   McDougald  Rowland 



8 

6 

Hilly  Branch  

-J.  F.  Lessane,  Lumberton,  Box  32  ____ 



1938 

1 

McDonald  

.Odessa  Johnson,  McDonald   

2 

Mt.  Pleasant  

Mary  B.  Carroll,  Rowland   

......   

12 

5 

Oak  Ridge  

Q   H  Holt   Lumber  Bridge 

1933 

3 

Panther's  Ford  

T-T           AA7illiji  yn c;     T  ■ninViP^T'to'n 



3 

Parkton  

r^hfi  Titv   TVT     KmitVi     T^n  ylHnn 



2 

Pembroke  

T    T-f    MrOiillum    ~Rnv  4 ? 9  Mavtnn 

-Um    XL.    1V1L^\^>  UlJLUIl,     J_>     A.    IO&i,     i\ldA  IU1J   



12 

5 

Proctorville  

.William  A.  Ware,  Proctorville   



1  8 

5 

Rowland  

_F.  G.  Shipman,  Rowland   

1943 

3 

Seven  

Washington  Hawkins,  Maxton   

58 

21 

"F1  n  it*  hi  <>in 

R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont 

27 

11 

WHITE  : 

10 

11 

Fairmont  High  

-Wm.  H.  Brown,  Fairmont   



1923 

13 

Fairmont  Elem.  

_Wm.  H.  Brown,  Fairmont  

1953 

4 

South  Robeson  

-Warren  G.  Smith,  Fairmont   

31 

10 

NEGRO : 





23 

10 

Rosenwald  

-E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont   

1933 

8 

Marietta 

.Percy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta   

74 

25 

Lumberton— 

B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton 

42 

17 

WHITE  : 

17 

Elementary  

Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Biddell,  Lumberton 

1940 

7 

17 

High  

-Thos.  L.  White,  Lumberton   

1940 

  . 

*1920 

18 

Rowland  -  Norment 

_Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton  

1952 

32 

8 

NEGRO : 

13 

8 

J.  H.  Hayswood  

.William  McK.  McNeil,  Lumberton   

1953 

1951 

South  Lumberton  

.George  Young,  Lumberton   .... 

  1950 

32 

14 

Maxton— 

Dcivici  IM.  Singl^y,  Mcixton 

i  n 
1  u 

a 
0 

Wril  1  ili  : 

6 

Maxton  

-David  M.  Singley,  Maxton   

1952 

1923 

22 

8 

NEGRO : 

20 
2 

3 

Ponntv  rT,T>aininpr 

.R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton,  Box  357   

1930 

Piney  Grove  

.E.  F.  Rayford,  Maxton,  Box  336   



39 

16 

Red  Springs— 

Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs 

19 

10 

WHITE  : 

19 

10 

Elementary  &  High- 

-C.  W.  Mobley,  Red  Springs   

1940 

*1923 

20 

6 

NEGRO : 

20 

6 

Red  Springs  Colored 

.J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs   

1940 

1934 

j  49 

17 

St.  Pauls— 

W.  K.  Cromartie,  St.  Pauls 

28 

10 

WHITE  : 

1  6 

10 

St.  Pauls  High  

R.  H.  Stone,  St.  Pauls   

1920 

|  22 

Saint  Pauls  Elem. 

-W.  K.  Cromartie,  Saint  Pauls   

1942 

21 

7 

NEGRO : 

4 

Pleasant  View  

Fred  D.  King,  Saint  Pauls,  R.  1   

17 

7 

Saint  Pauls  

-R.  L.  Hardin,  Saint  Pauls   

1941 
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159 

53 

120 

53 

14 

11 

1 

9 

6 



14 

8 

g 

g 

13 

g 
24 

11 

19 

10 

9 

39 

17 



1  4. 

8 



105 

43 

90 

37 

11 

24 

1.4 



15 
g 



13 

9 

15 
6 

8 



4 

15 

6 

1 

13 

6 

l 



36 

18 

26 

12 

21 

12 



10 

6 

10 

6 

79 

44 

56 

24 

14 

24 

17 

10 

15 

23 

20 

11 

12 

To" 

53  EOCKINGHAM- 

WHITE: 

Bethany  

Goins  (Indian)  

Happy  Home  

Huntsville  


Monroeton. 


Sadler 


J.  Allan  Lewis,  Reidsville 


.Elliott  G.  Bourne,  Reidsville,  R.  4   

.J.  Roy  Whitt,  Stoneville,  R.   

.John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2   

Gilmer  Brande,  Reidsville,  R.  2   

_E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

.L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2  

..J.  R.  Robbins,  Ruffin   

..Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  1 
_H.  H.  Simpson,  Stoneville   

A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth     


Williamsburg  Tommie  Gaylord,  Reidsville,  R.  1. 


NEGRO : 


Lincoln  __ 
Roosevelt 
Stone  


WHITE : 
Burton  Grove 


-Wyatt  M.  Fowlkes,  Reidsville   

.Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville 
_T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363 

J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville 


 Blanche  Norman,  Leaksville  

Tri-City  H.  M.  Tomberlin,  Spray  

Draper  Junior  Clyde  Pressley,  Draper  

Draper  Graded  Lee  Tice,  Draper  

Lakeside  Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Leaksville 

Leaksville-Spray  Jr„.Wendell  Newlin,  Leaksville   

Leaksville  Graded  Homer  J.  Vernon,  Leaksville  


North  Spray  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Haizlip,  Leaksville 

Spray  Graded  J.  W.  Webster,  Spray   

 Wayne  Taylor,  Spray   


  1925 

1954   \ 

1954   

1952  1932 

1940   

1944  *1925 

1951   

1954  1923 

  1925 

1946   


1953   

1953   

1953   


1952   

  *1952 

1954   

1953   

1940   

1954  1920 

1952   

1952   

1954   


Vocational. 


NEGRO : 

Blue  Creek  Lottie  W.  Whitsett,  Spray  

Douglass  W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Leaksville  _ 

Sunshine  Sara  B.  King,  Draper  


192£ 


WHITE 

Elementary— 


  Intelligence  

NEGRO : 
Charles  Drew . 

Reidsville— 

WHITE : 
Franklin  St  


High  

Lawsonville  Ave. 

North  End  

South  End  


V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison 


.Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison  

.Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison  

.Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R. 


.John  William  Dillard,  Madison 
C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville 


.Geo.  Wingfield,  Reidsville  

_E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville  — 

K.  B.  Hook,  Reidsville  

.Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville  

.J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville   


  1954  1931 


1954 


*192 


NEGRO : 


Branch  St  

North  Scales  

Washington  


..Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville  

..Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville 
..Harry  K.  Griggs,  Reidsville  


1942 
1940 


1951  

1954   

 *192 


Rowan — Rutherford 
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COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Name  of  School  School  School 


292  125  BO  WAN —                 C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

238  102  WHITE: 

China  Grove  District.  Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove  

26    China  Grove  Elem.  ..Ben  H.  Battle,  China  Grove    1940   

  16      China  Grove  High.—. Carl  W.  Price,  China  Grove   1920 

8  7    Cleveland  James  T.  Osborne,  Cleveland                     1940  1927 

7    Dukeville  C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  4      

8  6    East  Spencer  A.  L.  Combs,  East  Spencer                       1953  1926 

4    Ellis  Cecil  Shoaf,  Salisbury,  R.  1       

11    Faith  Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Cauble,  Salisbury   1953   

22  12    Granite  Quarry  C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry               1952  1926 

13    Hurley  Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1   1952   

6    Kizer  Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury    1953   

Landis  District  T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis   

12    Bostian  E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3   1942   

15    Enochville  J.  D.  Young,  Landis    1953   

30  21      Landis  H.  A.  McCreary,  Landis      1924 

7    Morgan  Homer  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1   1952   

9  8    Mt.  Ulla  Ralph  Lanier,  Mt.  Ulla                               1938  1927 

5    Patterson  Samuel  Erwin,  China  Grove   1953   

20  11    Rockwell  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell     1926 

20  13    Spencer  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer                              1940  1920 

15  8    Woodleaf  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf  _                           1952  1926 

54  23  NEGRO : 

7  5    Aggrey  Memorial  Wm.  M.  McElrath,  Landis      

4    Bear  Poplar  J.  H.  Phillips,  Box  912       

4    China  Grove  A.  B.  Buford,  Salisbury      

13  8    Cleveland  James  A.  Clark,  Cleveland      1950 

18  10    Dunbar  R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer                        1942  1928 

8    Granite  Quarry  C.  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury      

.02  45  Salisbury—                J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 

75  33  WHITE: 

18    A.  T.  Allen  M.  L.  Barnes,  Salisbury   1939   

33    Boyden  J.  N.  Nettles,  Salisbury    *1920 

22    Frank  B.John  R.  E.  Carmichael,  Salisbury   1939   

10    Henderson  R.  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury    1951   

25    Wiley  H.  D.  Isenberg,  Salisbury   1939   

27  12  NEGRO: 

9    Lincoln  W.  O.  T.  Fleming,  Salisbury    1939   

16    Monroe  St  C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury    1939   

12    Price  High  S.  O.  Jones,  Salisbury     *1929 

2    (All  elementary)     

265  112  RUTHERFORD—     J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 

227  99  WHITE: 

7    Avondale  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   

11    Caroleen  R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen    1942   

12  7    Cliffside  H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside                                1944  1923 

Cool  Springs  Ovid  R.  Morris,  Forest  City  

19    Alexander  Frank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City      

6    Bostic  Max  Padgett,  Bostic       

28    Forest  City  Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City    1941   

17      High  E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City   *1920 

17  9    Ellenboro  Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro                           1944  1926 

8    Gilkey  Adam  A.  Haynes,  Gilkey  .      

8    Green  Hill  .  .  Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R       

16  10    Harris   _W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris      1928 

9    Shiloh  John  G.  Roach,  Forest  City       

8  . —    Henrietta  M.  C.  Hoyle,  Henrietta    1945   
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Elem.  High 
School  School 


5  -  

5  3 

8  5 

5  .  

9  -- 

25 

19  ...... 

19  ...... 


Hollis  John  D.  Withrow,  Hollis   

Lake  Lure  Alvin  Sherlin,  Lake  Lure   

Mt.  Vernon  R.  J.  Ormand,  Forest  City,  R.  2 

Oakland  William  Mayberry,  Rutherfordton 

Ruth  J.  H.  Mcintosh,  Rutherfordton  ... 

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  B.  F.  Maree,  Rutherfordton   

R.-S.  High  Chester  Womack,  Spindale   

Rutherfordton   Herman  Green,  Spindale   

Spindale  Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale   

Sunshine  Percy  L.  Weeks,  Bostic,  R.  2   

Tri  High  W.  F.  Hunt,  Caroleen   

Union  Mills  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills   


1936 
1926 


1941 


*1925 


1941 
1942 


1931 
1923 
1930 


38      13  NEGRO: 

13  Carver  High  J.  C.  Duncan,  Spindale   

20    Grahamtown  Elem.  ...  J.  O.  Gibbs,  Forest  City   

15    New  Hope  J.  J.  Spearman,  Rutherfordton 

3    Union  Mills  L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  ... 


1953 


243  94  SAMPSON—              J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 

159  77  WHITE: 

4    Autryville  Mrs.  Mila  J.  Faircloth,  Autryville       

14  6    Clement  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Autryville,  R.  1      1928 

3    Concord  Mrs.  Anne  P.  Spell,  Clinton,  R.  1       

6  3  Eastern  Carolina 

(Indian)   Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1       

9  4    Franklin  G.  W.  Crowley,  Harrells      1924 

6  7    Garland  John  L.  Johnson,  Garland      1932 

12  6    Halls  John  A.  Warren,  Clinton,  R.  5      1929 

9  5    Herring  Claude  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  R.  1      1928 

11  4  Ingold-Taylor's 

Bridge  David  L.  Nance,  Ingold      — 

9  5    Mingo  Thomas  C.  Webb,  Dunn,  R.  1      192S 

10  5    Newton  Grove  B.  C.  Scott,  Newton  Grove      192S 

7  3    Piney  Grove  John  W.  King,  Faison,  R.  1      192ri 

11  5    Plain  View  Fred  A.  Ficquett,  Dunn,  R.  5      1921 

21  12    Roseboro  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro      1922 

12  6    Salemburg  Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Salemburg     1921 

8  3    Turkey  H.  D.  Copeland,  Turkey      192? 

7  3    Westbrook  R.  F.  Autry,  Newton  Grove,  R.  2      192S 

84  17  NEGRO: 

12  4    Bland  C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr,  R.  1,  Box  24      195- 

2    Brown  Mrs.  Allie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton,  R.  3        j 

3    Elizabeth  Mrs.  Naomi  H.  Price,  Clinton,  Box  432       

11  6    Garland  W.  H.  Hill,  Garland      193! 

3    Ingold  Mr.  Josie  B.  Moore,  Clinton,  McKoy  St.      _  

4    Keener  Nancy  Boykin,  Clinton       

3    Mt.  Pleasant  John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton,  Box  433       

2    Oak  Grove  Mrs.  Lila  C.  Moore,  Clinton       

1    Piney  Grove  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Boykin,  Clinton,  R.  4       

8    Pleasant  Grove  Albert  Melvin,  Dunn,  R.  1       

4    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bennett,  Clinton,  Box  421  _     

10  7    Roseboro  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro,  Box  8      193 

4    Rose  Hill  Willie  H.  Armstrong,  Roseboro,  R.  2       

1    Rowan  Maggie  A.  Williamson,  Clinton,  R.  2       

3    Snow  Hill  Woodrow  W.  Carr,  Clinton,  R.  5      ~~ 

2    Sweetberry  Mrs.  Pauline  Solice,  Clinton      — 

6    Turkey  LeRoy  L.  Smith,  Turkey,  R.      .  

5    White  Oak ....   William  B.  Swinson,  Clinton      .  


Clinton — Stanly 
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COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Name  of  School  School  School 


65 

34 

Clinton— 

E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton 

38 

15 

WHITE  : 

22 

College  Street  

.  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton   

1939 

4 

15 

High  

_.M.  Ren  Hoek,  Clinton     

1939 

1920 

12 

Kerr  

_.Ruth  Nester,  Clinton   



27 

19 

NEGRO : 

13 

19 

Sampson  Training 

O.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton 

1926 

14 

Butler  Ave 

D  L  Robinson  Clinton 

106 

31 

SCOTLAND — 

J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg 

44 

18 

WHITE  : 

11 

5 

Gibson 

J.  N.  Walker,  Gibson 

1923 

15 

8 

Laurel  Hill 

T.  O.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill 

1953 

1942 

4 

Sneads  Grove   

..Sam  Wright,  Laurel  Hill  ... 

7 

5 

Wagram  

__R.  E.  Howard,  Wagram   

-   

1934 

7 

Oak  Grove  (Indian) 
NEGRO : 

-A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke   

62 

13 

11 

6 

Carver  

„C.  E.  McKoy,  Laurel  Hill   



1954 

6 

Chapel  Hill  

..P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg     



6 

Cool  Springs  

D.  E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg   



9 

Gibson  

..T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson   



4 

Hasty  

-Leander  Isler,  Laurinburg   

3 

Oak  Hill  

-George  P.  Gibson,  Wagram   



Palmer  Memorial 

_  Flossie  McNair,  Wagram  



J 

J;  cUUJci      v_/I  t;tJJ\  

3 

Rocky  Ford  

-_W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg   ... 

-   

9 

7 

Shaw  

_.W.  L.  Browne,  Wagram   

1954 

3 

Silver  Hill  

.  J.  A.  Brewer,  Laurinburg   



2 

Snow  Hill  

.  L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg   

-   

78 

30 

Laurinhurg — 

A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 

51 

20 

WHITE  : 

24 

Central 

Kate  A  Mclntyre  Laurinburg 

1941 

11 

Covington  St 

Frances  Fletcher  Laurinburg 

11 

TH^  <it  T  ,ci  nrinhnrp" 

John  C  Calhoun  Laurinburg 

1950 

5 

20 

High 

W  H  Coble  Laurinburg 

1945 

*1920 

27 

10 

NEGRO : 

15 

10 

Lincoln  Heights  

-I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg   

-   

1924 

12 

Washington  Park 

Wilbur  L   Baker,  Laurinburg 

149 

65 

STANLY- 

James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 

128 

60 

WHITE  : 

13 

4 

Aquadale  

V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1   

1936 

13 

6 

Badin  

-P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin   

1944 

*1920 

10 

7 

Endy  

-  G.  H.  Swaringen,  Albemarle,  R.  4   

1952 

1936 

9 

3 

Millingport  

-D.  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Albemarle,  R.  3   

1939 

1935 

16 

7 

New  London  

..J.  F.  Turner,  New  London   

1941 

1926 

22 

9 

Norwood  

-B.  G.  Short,  Norwood   

1944 

1923 

16 

8 

Oakboro   

-O.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro   

1951 

1923 

.  7 

6 

Richfield  

_.C.  P.  Miseheimer,  Richfield   

1953 

1928 

1  7 

3 

Ridgecrest  

..J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2     

1951 

1937 

7 

Stanfield  

Kenneth  William  Christopher,  Stanfield  - 

..  1953 

1925 

1  15 
i  » 

5 

NEGRO : 

9 

5 

Badin  

-Glover  L.  Hines,  Badin   

1950 

New  London  

John  R.  Davis,  New  London   

i  : 

Norwood  

-W.  E.  Stanton,  Norwood     

Oakboro  

Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Oakboro   
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70  30  Albemarle—  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle 

65  25  WHITE: 

24    Central  Douglas  R.  Jones,  Albemarle    1950   

9    East  Albemarle  T.  W.  Ward,  Albemarle       

17    North  Albemarle  J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle    1950   

  25  High  J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle   *1920 

11    West  Albemarle  Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle   1952   

1    All  elementary  (Music)     

8  5  NEGRO : 

8  5  Kingvllle  E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle                             1952  1945 

131  53  STOKES—  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 

117  49  WHITE: 

4    Danbury  V.  A.  King,  Danbury       

2    Dillard  W.  C.  Tuttle,  Walnut  Cove      

11  5  Francisco  L.  E.  Collins,  Francisco      1934 

8  3  Germanton  Claude  Purgasoh,  Germanton      1926 

21  10  King  C.  M.  Felts,  King      1922 

12  4  Lawsonville  Luther  S.  Dockery,  Lawsonville      1935 

11  4  Pine  Hall  E.  L.  Stoudemayer,  Pine  Hall                     1950  1935 

9  3  Pinnacle  Roscoe  L.  Billings,  Jr.,  Pinnacle      1925 

9  4  Reynolds  C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfield      1931 

12  7  Sandy  Ridge  R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge      1935 

7  9  Walnut  Cove  R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove      1922 

11    Walnut  Cove  Elem  I.  L.  Porter,  Walnut  Cove     

14  4  NEGRO : 

2    Brown  Mt  Christine  Jessup,  Francisco       

3    Pinnacle  Lillie  C.  Hairston,  Pinnacle       

9  4  Walnut  Cove  T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove      1953 


197 

83 

SURRY — 

Bruce  H.  Tharrington,  Dobson 

186 

83 

WHITE : 

15 

8 
9 

Beulah  

... ..Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3   

1931 

14 

Copeland—  

 A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.   

1926 

21 

12 

Dobson  — .    . 

J.  Sam  Gentry,  Dobson   —  

1923 

5 

Eldora   

.  ..R.  D.  Wall,  Ararat     

18 

8 

Flat  Rock  

A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy    

1929 

30 

12 

Franklin  

H.  S.  Broome,  Mt.  Airy    

1929 

6 

Little  Richmond  — 

 Harvey  E.  Hyatt,  Elkin,  R.  1   

8 

3 

Lowgap   .. 

John  A.  Cox,  Jr.,  Lowgap    

1932 

12 
23 

8 

Mountain  Park 

 Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road   

1920 

10 

Pilot  Mountain  

 G.  R.  Motsinger,  Pilot  Mountain  

1925 

7 

3 

Shoals    

—..Martin  E.  Wall,  Pinnacle,  R.  2   . 

4 

Siloam  

..  .Marjorie  Perry,  Siloam   

11 

5 

Westfield  — -  

..—P.  N.  Sowell,  Westfield    

1930 

12 

5 

White  Plains  

.  W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains   

1927 

5 

NEGRO : 

1 

Pilot  Mountain  

-Geraldine  Hughes,  Pilot  Mountain  

4 

Ridge  

 Bernice  Cox,  Westfield   

32 

16 

Elkin— 

N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin 

30 

16 

WHITE : 

19 

Elkin  Elementary 

—Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin   

1953 

3 

16 

Elkin  High  

__...L.  B.  Adcox,  Elkin   

*1924 

8 

North  Elkin  

..._-F.  M.  Matthews,  Elkin   

2 

NEGRO : 

2 

Elkin  

— _  Mrs.  O.  H.  Hauser.  Elkin  ....   

Mt.  Airy — Union 

89 

So.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

75 

27 

Mt.  Airy— 

L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy 

61 

21 

WHITE : 

8 

Bannertown  

.Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy   

1952 

17 

North  Main 

Grace  P.  Copoedge,  Mt.  Airy 

1953 

19 

Grace  Foy  Mt  Airy 

1953 

21 

Senior  High    

H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy   

*1920 

17 

South  Main   - 

.Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy  

1954 

g 

14 

6 

J.  J.  Jones    

-L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy   

1941 

56 

19 

SWAIN — 

T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 

55 

19 

WHITE : 

8 

Alarka    

Mrs.  Lillian  F.  Thomasson,  Bryson  City 

1940 

1 1 

JL  X. 

Almond  

-Cowan  Wikle,  Lauada     

27 

19 

Bryson  City  

Henry  M.  Davis,  Bryson  City  

1951 

1920 

g 

Whittier  

Alvin  Fullbright,  Whittier    

1940 

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

Bryson  City  

.Mrs.  Marion  K.  Howell,  Bryson  City  ...  .. 



90 

26 

TRANSYLVANIA — 

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 

85 

26 

WHITE : 

33 

Brevard  Elementary-Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard  ~  



1  8 

Brevard  High  

_R.  T.  Kimsey,  Brevard   



1 

J.  a£i<> 

1 

Balsom  Grove  

Mary  Lee  Hall,  Balsom  Grove    .. .  

8 

Harry  H.  Straus  

.Albert  C.  Shuford,  Brevard     



3 

Lake  Toxaway  

.Clyde  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway   





8 

Penrose  

.Carroll  R.  Merrell,  Brevard   

9 

Pisgah  Forest  

.Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

1946 

2 

Quebeck  

Mrs.  Alcove  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway 

18 

8 

Rosman  

E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  

1947 

1923 

2 

Selica  

Mrs.  Opal  L.  Fullbright,  Brevard   

1 

Silversteen  

.Mrs.  Ada  W.  Parker,  Brevard,  R.  1   

5 

NEGRO : 

5 



Rosenwald  — .   

Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard   



29 

15 

TYRRELL — 

M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 

13 

8 

WHITE : 

ll 
2 

0 
8 

Columbia   

_Tex  Lindsey,  Columbia     

1940 

1925 

Gum  Neck  

.B.  F.  Martin,  Columbia,  R.  3   

16 

7 

NEGRO : 

2 

Gum  Neck  Grammar.Addie  B.  Midgette,  Columbia,  R.  3   





4 

Travis  

D.  T.  Spruill,  Columbia  .    

10 

7 

Tyrrell  Training  

_L.  A.  Keiser,  Columbia   

1933 

218 

89 

UNION- 

Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 

170 

78 

WHITE  : 

7 

Alton  

Mrs.  Lottie  G.  Baucom,  Monroe  

20 

7 

Benton  Heights  

-O.  W.  Broome,  Monroe     

1941 

1930 

8 

5 

Fairview  

.Ralph  C.  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  2  

1941 

1937 

16 

7 

Indian  Trail  

_B.  E.  Robbins,  Indian  Trail   

1952 

1926 

Jackson  

-Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2   

8 

Marshville  

H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville   

1952 

1923 

10 

7 

Mineral  Springs  

L.  J.  Gann,  Mineral  Springs   

1952 

1923 

11 

7 

New  Salem  

O.  M.  Staton,  Marshville,  R.  2   

1941 

1928 

7 

6 

Prospect  

.J.  N.  Scott,  Monroe,  R.  2   

1924 

6 

Shiloh  

Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6   

14 

7 

Union  

.B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1   

1946 

1926 

90 
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No.Teachers 

and             COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS                      His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

16        8  Unionville  J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe    1942  1924 

8  6  Waxhaw  Walter  R.  Johnson,  Waxhaw    1941  1924 

4    Weddington  Stephen  L.  Houser,  Indian  Trail       

9  4  Wesley  Chapel  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Monroe,  R.  6      1934 

11        6  Wingate  J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate    1941  1920 

48      11  NEGRO: 

1    Davis  Petrovia  Evans,  Monroe       

5    Gulledge  Cromweli  F.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1     

2    Laney  Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4       

4    Macedonia  Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe       

15        5  East  Union—.   T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville     

2    McCain  Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe         

1    Mineral  Springs  Bertha  Perry,  Monroe       

2    Northville  Mary  Chambers,  Monroe       

2    Piney  Grove  Carrie  M.  Blount,  Monroe       

2    Red  LeveL-   Eunice  Loraax,  Monroe       

2    Rock  Hill  Marguerite  Oglesby,  Monroe       

3    Waxhaw  Luttele  L.  Asbury,  Monroe       

7        6  Western  Union  J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe       


37  17  Monroe—  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 

23  10  WHITE: 

1    East  Monroe  Chattie  Cason,  Monroe      

6  10  High  Raymond  H.  Modlin,  Monroe    1941  *1920 

16    John  D.Hodges  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe    1941   


14  7  NEGRO: 

14  7  Winchester  Ave  J.  W.  Graham,  Monroe                                1944  1928 

109  25  VANCE—  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

39  25  WHITE: 

9  5  Aycock  H.  E.  Rose,  Henderson,  R.  2      1928 

8  4  Dabney  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  3      1926 

8  5  Middleburg  E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg                       1949  1928 

6  4  Townsville  Carl  Grad,  Townsville      1949 

8  7  Zeb  Vance  R.  C.  Young,  Kittrell,  R.  1                           1953  1926 

70  NEGRO: 

20    Carver  E.  K.  Tolbert,  Henderson       

16    Kittrell  Calvin  C.  Paschal,  Kittrell       

16    New  Hope  Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241     

7    Nutbush  No.  1  Leo  Hatton,  Henderson,  R.  3       

2    Nutbush  No.  2  Arlando  C.  Smith,  Henderson,  R.  5,  Box  46     

9    Oak  Grove  A.  S.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Ave.,  Henderson    


94  42  Henderson—              W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson 

58  19  WHITE: 

13               Central  Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson    1941   

8               Clark  Street  Sarah  Boyd,  Henderson    1941   

2  19    High  Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson      1920 

10    Junior  High  Roy  Boyd,  Henderson       

8               N.  Henderson  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson    1945   

9               S.Henderson  James  E.  Hudson,  Henderson    1953   

8               West  End  Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson   1938   

36  23  NEGRO: 

22    Eaton- Johnson  Sanford  E.  Williams,  Henderson       

5  23    Henderson  Institute— _L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson      *1922 

9    Lelia  B.  Yancey  A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson       


Wake — Raleigh 


1)1 


No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


404  158  WAKE—  Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh 

241  112  WHITE: 

15  13  Apex  Culver  R.  Dale,  Apex                                  1939  1922 

20  16  Cary  P.  W.  Cooper,  Cary                                     1952  1920 

24  15  Fuquay  Springs  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs                     1939  1922 

27  16  Garner  D.  W.  Sanders,  Garner                                 1951  1924 

6    Green  Hope  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R.  1  1939   

4    Holly  Springs  Mrs.  Pearle  Jones,  Holly  Springs    1954   

15  8  Knightdale  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale                            1952  1927 

19  8  Millbrook  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  Millbrook                       1953  1924 

5    Mt.  Auburn  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3  1953   

12    Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin  Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4    1953   

13  7  Rolesville  G.  W.  Davis,  Rolesville                                1951  1935 

8    Swift  Creek  J.  R.  Jeffreys,  Raleigh,  R.  3       

6    Vance  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh    1953   

24  11  Wake  Forest  R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest                        1952  1924 

19  10  Wakelon  Franklin  R.  Jones,  Zebulon                          1952  1920 

15  8  Wendell  R.  Douglas  Hall,  Wendell      1922 

9    Willow  Springs  A.  R.  Gainey,  Willow  Springs    1953   

163  46  NEGRO: 

23  2  Apex  Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex    1942   

  10  Berry  O'Kelly  W.  D.  Moore,  Method    1923 

8    Carver  James  E.  Speed,  Wendell       

10    Cary  Ralph  L.  Yokley,  Box  558,  Cary      

18  7  DuBois  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *1936 

21  8  Fuquay  Springs  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs      1938 

21  6  Garner  Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner      1935 

8    Holly  Springs  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs       

13    Jeffreys  M.  G.  Batey,  310  N.  Tarboro  St.,  Raleigh     

16  1  Lockhart  R.  Herndon  Toole,  1005  S.  Person  St., 

Raleigh       

11    Riley  Hill  Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Raleigh,  Box  1821       

14  12  Shepard  G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon      1933 

319  124  Raleigh—  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh 

233  92  WHITE: 

11    Barbee  Jean  Gales  Ward,  Raleigh       


9    Boylan  Heights  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Massengill,  Raleigh    1939   

7    Eliza  Pool  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh    1950   

15    Emma  Conn  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh      

24  ......    Fred  Olds  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh    1952   

34    Myrtle  Underwood  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh    1953   

7  35    Hugh  Morson  Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh                         1939  *1920 

6    Lewis  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh    1938   

11    Longview  Gardens  ...  Nan  Lacy,  Raleigh       

7  4    Methodist  Orph.  B.  Paul  Hammack,  Raleigh                          1951  1936 

14    Murphy  M.  Donald  Weed,  Raleigh    1939   

11  53    Needham  Broughton -Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh                         1939  *1920 

15    Frances  Lacy  Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh       

18    Sherwood-Bates  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  Raleigh    1954   

11    Thompson  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh    1949   

17    Wiley  Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh    1939   

16    Various  schools  (Music,  librarians,  speech)       

86  32  NEGRO: 

20    Crosby-Garfield  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh    1952   

11  28    J.W.LigonJr.-Sr.Hi.-_W.  H.  Watson,  Raleigh      *1927 

24    Lucile  Hunter  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh    1950   

6    Oberlin  Leonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh       

20  4    Washington  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh       

5  —      Various  schools  (Special  subjects)       
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.       Name  of  School  School  School 


144  54  WARREN —  W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton 

41  23  WHITE: 

3    Afton-Elberon  Sarah  Miles,  Warrenton       

13  9  John  Graham  E.  J.  Bullock,  Warrenton                             1942  1920 

9  7  Littleton  W.  C.  Stephenson,  Littleton  -                       1946  1920 

4    Macon  S.  M.  Stephens,  Macon      

8  7  Norlina  W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina                                    1949  1922 

4    Wise  John  W.  Davis,  Wise      

103  31  NEGRO: 

2    Afton  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61    

2    Axtell  Special  Otis  Hawkins,  Warrenton,  Box  311       

2    Bethlehem   ....Mrs.  Ogletree  Stevens  Carroll, 

Warrenton,  Box  301       

2    Burchett  Chapel  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1       

5    Coley's  Spring  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448       

3    Cool  Spring  Mrs.  M.  J.  Davis,  Norlina,  R.  2,  Box  106..     

1    Elam   James  M.  Plummer,  Manson      

2    Ellington  Hattie  Ingram  Williams, 

Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38       

2    Embro  Mrs.  Viola  Carroll  Alston, 

Macon,  R.  2,  Box  28        

1    Epworth  Mrs.  Virginia  Powell  Faulkner, 

Macon,  Box  57      

2    Fork  Chapel  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4     

6    Hecks  Grove  Jerome  E.  Blanche,  Warrenton,  Box  524     

2    Johnson  Mrs.  Emily  Baker  Alston, 

Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  173       — 

18  18  John  R.  Hawkins  James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538      1929 

1    Jordan  Hiil  Mrs.  M.  D.  Williams,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  22     

2    Liberia  Mrs.  MaryD.  Hodges,  Warrenton,  Box  274     

2    Long  Bettie  M.  Solomon,  Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  189     

1    Macon  Mrs.  Marjorie  W.  Ross,  Macon       

3    Manson  R.  W.  Davis,  Wise       

2    Mayflower  Mrs.  D.  J.  Turner,  Box  161,  Norlina       

3    Norlina  L.  B.  Henderson,  Warrenton      

2    Oakville  Lee  Burchett,  Warrenton,  Box  298       

2    Oine  Mrs.  Ester  C.  Branche,  Norlina,  R.l,  Box  45     

1    Old  Well  Mrs.  Betty  L.  Ingram, 

Warrenton,  Star  R.,  Box  58       

1    Olive  Grove  Mrs.  A.  H.  Walker,  Norlina,  Box  64,  R.  2     

1    Pine  Grove  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  McGrier,  Macon,  R.  3       

4    Ridgeway  Pattie  G.  Tyson,  Ridgeway        

1    Rising  Sun  Ruth  Warrick,  Macon,  Box  58       

1    Snow  Hill  Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199 —.     

3    Stoney  Lawn  T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277       

3    Thrift  Hill  Mrs.  Enolia  L.  Streeter, 

Macon,  R.  2,  Box  122     ■   

2    Vaughn  Theo.  Williams,  Littleton       

18  13  Warren  Training  __  G.  H.  Washington,  Wise      1925 


84 

34 

WASHINGTON — 

Roy  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 

43 

23 

WHITE : 

12 

7 

Creswell  

-R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell   

1953 

1924 

3 

Hampton ... '.  

.Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth   

1953 

20 

10 

Plymouth....   

_J.  S.  Fleming,  Plymouth     

1923 

1923 

8 

6 

Roper  

.Thomas  A.  Hood,  Roper   

1953 

1926 

41 

11 

NEGRO : 

7 

Creswell  

.P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

17 

11 

Washington  Co.  Union 

E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper   .  

1938 

17 

Plymouth  

A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth   

Watauga — Goldsboro  93 


No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Name  ol  School  School  School 

41    WATAUGA—  W.  H.  Walker,  Boone 

40  WHITE: 

.        Appalachian  Elem  John  T.  Howell,  Boone     1952   


19    Appalachian  High  A.  B.  Crew,  Boone   *1920 

9       4    Bethel  Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove     1933 

9       4    Blowing  Rock  James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock  .     1929 

15    Cove  Creek  Elem  Carl  Fidler,  Boone      

13    Cove  Creek  High  S.  F.  Horton,  Sugar  Grove    1925- 

17    Parkway  Mrs.  Edith  F.  Estes,  Boone       

9    Green  Valley  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone    1954   

10    Mabel  Russell  Henson,  Sherwood       

11    Valle  Crucis   Clint  Baird,  Vilas       


1  NEGRO : 

1    Boone  Betha  M.  Neal,  Boone 


96    WAYNE—  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 

69  WHITE : 

Belfast  Raymond  Uzzell,  Goldsboro,  R.  5    1940 


12  7  Brogden  C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley   1951  1929 

8  6  Eureka  M.  E.  McDonald,  Eureka    1939  1932 

20  10  Grantham  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1    1940  1936 

23  10  Mount  Olive  J.  A.  Batson,  Mount  Olive    1952  1920- 

9  6  Nahunta  W.  P.  Hollowall,  Pikeville,  R.  2    1940  1929 

17  9  New  Hope  Talton  W.  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  4   1941  1938 

10  8  Pikeville  G.  I.  Carriker,  Pikeville    1939  1922 

12  6  Rosewood  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  1    1953  1924 

11  7  Seven  Springs  Robert  C.  Russell,  Seven  Springs    1953  1926 

83  27  NEGRO : 

7    Barnes   Leroy  Borden,  606  School  St,  Goldeboro     


19  13  Carver  Spencer  Durante,  Mt.  Olive      *1927 

11  8  Central  W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4     1938- 

11    Dudley  Eugene  Brown,  Dudley       

8    Eureka  Johnnie  Middleton, 

415  S.  George  St.,  Goldsboro       

3  ......  Milton  Mary  Raynor,  303  Hillsboro  St.,  Mt.  Olive  ■    

17  6  Pikeville  Training  J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro  _    1947 

3    Shady  Grove  Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive       

4    Wesley  Mrs.  Audrey  S.  Williams,  Mt.  Olive      

22  10  Fremont—  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont 

10  6  WHITE: 

10    Elementary  .  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont   1953   

  6  High  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont     1920- 

12  4  NEGRO : 

12  4  Colored  R.  H.  Cherry,  Fremont     1931 

144  56  Goldsboro—  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

79  32  WHITE : 

17    Edgewood  Rosina  Pittman,  Goldsboro    1952   

—  32  High   ..._C.  W.  Twiford,  Goldsboro    *1920- 

13    Virginia  St.   Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro   1939   

34    William  St  Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro    1939   

15    Walnut  St  Lelia  Cooper,  Goldsboro   1939   

65  24  NEGRO : 

6  24  DillardH.  S   ...Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro      *1926; 

21    East  End  Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro       

18    Greenleaf  Nannie  Frederick,  Goldsboro      

20    School  St  Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro      
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalst 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


242 
229 
3 
4 

5 
5 

10 
6 
2 
4 
20 
8 
2 
12 
15 
25 
1 
7 
5 
14 
2 
10 
11 
10 
14 
34 

13 
11 
2 

28 
24 

24 

4 
4 


30 
30 
3  0 


53  WILKES— 

45  WHITE: 

  Austin  

  Benham  

  Boomer  

  Clingman  

13  East  High  

  Fairplains  

  Ferguson   

  Hendrix  

  Maple  Springs.—. 

14  Millers  Creek.___- 

  Moravian  Falls  .„ 

  Mt.  Crest  

5    Mt.  Pleasant  

  Mulberry  

9    Mt.  View  

  New  Life  

  Pleasant  Hill  

  Pleasant  Ridge... 

  Roaring  River  ... 

  Rock  Springs  

  Ronda  

4  Traphill  

  Union  Township. 

  Union  Elem.  

  Wilkesboro  


C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 


.R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road  

.Chas.  R.  Byrd,  Ronda   

.Mrs.  V.  P.  Carlton,  Boomer  

.J.  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro   

-O.  M.  Proffitt,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2  . 

.U.  M.  Myers,  Hays   

H.  T.  Clark,  N.  Wilkesboro   

John  H.  Barnette,  Hendrix   

.Carl  Church,  Purlear   

John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek   

John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro   

.W.  H.  Hurley,  Millers  Creek   

.E.  H.  Greene,  Ferguson   

Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro,  R.  1 

.Paul  W.  Gregory,  Hays   

_Mrs.  Verna  C.  Royal,  Abshers   

Kenneth  Greene,  Elkin,  R.  2   

.Henry  F.  Pepper,  Ronda   

_T.  C.  Osborne,  Elkin,  R.  2   

_Mrs.  Cleo  Reeves,  N.  Wilkesboro  . 

.George  H.  Hill,  Ronda   

-C.  C.  Bailey,  Traphill   

_D.  C.  Whittington,  Purlear   

.W.  T.  Staley,  Wilkesboro   

.Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro   


1952  1931 


1930 
1931 


1944 


1923 


NEGRO: 
Lincoln  Heights 
Thankful  


.James  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro   

.Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro 


North  Wilkesboro—     J.  Floyd  Woodward,  N.  Wilkesboro 

WHITE  : 
Wilkes  Central  - 
N.  Wilkesboro.— 


-H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro 
_C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro   


1927 


=  1920 


1953 


NEGRO 
Woodlawn  


Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro 


140  61  WILSON—  H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

86  45  WHITE: 

6    Buckhorn  T.  R.  Ainslie,  Kenly,  R.  3    1950   

5    Bullocks  James  Graham  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1    1950   

8  5  Gardners  Warren  R.  Tait,  Wilson,  R.  4    1947  1928 

5    Lamms  C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2    1951  

10  6  Lee  Woodard  Aubrey  L.  Pridgen,  Black  Creek    1950  1924 

12  8  Lucama  Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama    1952  192C 

6    New  Hope  Mrs.  R.  A.  Crandell,  Wilson    1944   

7  13  Rock  Ridge  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2    1947  1922 

9  6  Saratoga  Charles  B.  Honeycutt,  Saratoga    1941  192S 

5    Sims  Albert  O.  Folk,  Sims    1951   

8  7  Stantonsburg  Boyd  B.  Robinson,  Stantonsburg    1947  192£ 

5    St.  Mary's  Mrs.  D.  H.  West,  S.  Goldsboro  St.,  Wilson  ..  1951   

54  16  NEGRO: 

27  7  Speight  Arnold  G.  Walker  624  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  1954  195' 

27  9  Springfield  Robert  E.  Vicks,  622  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  1954  195' 

40  17  Elm  City—  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 

17  10  WHITE: 

17  10  Elm  City  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City    1951  *192- 


Wilson — Yancey 
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N'o.Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals  f 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

23 
23 

154 
87 
12 
17 
13 
22 
16 
7 
67 
14 
28 
19 


7  NEGRO : 

7    Frederick  Douglas 

46  Wilson— 


WHITE  : 
Chas.  L.  Coon 
Davis  Avenue  _ 

Hearne  

Winstead  

Woodard  

(All  schools) 

NEGRO : 

Darden  

Elvie  St  

Sam  Vick  

(All  schools)  .. 


Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City  

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson 

.George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson 

Raymond  A.  Stone,  Wilson  

Sadie  W.  "Vinson,  Wilson   

_T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson   

.Ethel  M.  Bynum,  Wilson   

-(Special  teachers)   


1943 


1949  *1920 


1938 
1940 
1951 


E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson   

Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson 
John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson 
.(Special  teachers)   


*1925 


1952 


131 
124 
17 
13 
10 
12 
5 
24 
23 
18 
2 

7 
7 


59  YADKIN— 
56  WHITE: 

10  Boonville  

6  Courtney  

7  East  Bend  —. 
— -  Fall  Creek  .... 

— Forbush  

12  Jonesville  

11  West  Yadkin.-. 
10  Yadkinville .... 

  (All  schools) 


Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 

..Albert  Martin,  Boonville   

-  R.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville   

-  Ralph  J.  Smitherman,  East  Bend 
__Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend  .... 

.  Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend   

..Walter  B.  Thomas,  Jonesville  — 

C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville   

.  R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville   

..(Special  teachers)   


1951  1922 

1951  1929 
1954  1928 

1952   

1952   

1951  1929 

  1936 

  1924 


3  NEGRO 
3    Yadkin  High  .. 


B.  T.  MaCallum,  Boonville 


108 

31 

YANCEY- 

Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville 

107 

31 

WHITE  : 

19 

6 

Bald  Creek  

 Erskine  B.  Bailey,  Toledo   

  1923 

16 

4 

Bee  Log  

—.  Edgar  Hunter,  Jr.,  Burnsville   

  1930 

19 

7 

Burnsville  

—  Garrett  Anglin,  Burnsville   

  1927 

12 

5 

Clearmont  

..._.E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1   

  1926 

1 

Double  Island  

—Ethel  Thomas,  Green  Mountain   

1 

Lost  Cove  

—Sinclair  Conley,  Burnsville   

21 

9 

Micaville  

—  Shelby  L.  Robertson,  Burnsville   

  1928 

4 

Pensacola  

.....Edna  Atkins,  Pensacola   

1 

Prices  Creek  

—Mrs.  Edrus  Ledford,  Cane  River   

13 

South  Toe  River 

—Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River   

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

Burnsville  

 Mrs.  Cora  Jackson  
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ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


School — Unit 

Aberdeen— Moore 
Acme  -Delco—  Columbus 
Ahoskie— Hertford 
Alamance— Guilford 
Albemarle— Albemarle 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr., 

Charlotte 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr., 

Fayetteville 
Alexander- Wilson— Alamance 
Allen  Jay— Guilford 
Allentown— Robeson 
Altamahaw-  Ossippee — 

Alamance 
Anderson— Caswell 
Anderson  Creek— Harnett 
Andrews— Andrews 
Angier — Harnett 
Ansonville — Anson 
Apex— Wake 
Appalachian— Watauga 
Aquadale— Stanly 
Arlington  Jr.— Gastonia 
Asheboro — Asheboro 
Atkinson — Pender 
Atlantic— Carteret 
Aulander— Bertie 
Aurelian  Springs— Halifax 
Aurora — Beaufort 
Aycock — Greensboro 
Aycock — O  range 
Aycock — Vance 
Ayden— Pitt 

Badln— Stanly 
Bailey — Nash 
Bain — Mecklenburg 
Bald  Creek— Yancey 
Bandys— Catawba 
Barber-Ten  Mile— Robeson 
Barnardsville— Buncombe 
Barnsville — Robeson 
Bartlett  Yancey— Caswell 
Bath — Beaufort 
Bear  Grass— Martin 
Beaufort— Carteret 
Beaver  Creek— Ashe 
Bee  Log— Yancey 
Belhaven— Beaufort 
Belmont— Gaston 
Belwood— Cleveland 
Belvoir— Pitt 
Benhaven — Harnett 
Benson — Johnson 
Bennett— Chatham 
Benton  Heights— Union 
Benvenue — Nash 
Berea— Granville 
Perryhill — Mecklenburg 
Bessemer— Guilford 
Bessemer  City — Gaston 
Bethany — Rockingham 
Bethel — Cabarrus 
Bethel— Haywood 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bethel— Watauga 
Bethel  Hill— Person 
Bethesda — Durham 
Beth  ware — Cleveland 
Beulah — Surry 
Beulahville — Duplin 
B.  F.  Grady— Duplin 
Biltmore — Buncombe 
Biscoe — Montgomery 
Bladenboro — Bladen 
13 lack  Mountain — Buncombe 


WHITE 

School — Unit 

Blowing  Rock— Watauga 
Boilings  Springs— Cleveland 
Bolivia — Brunswick 
Bonlee— Chatham 
Boone  Trail — Harnett 
Boonville — Yadkin 
Bowman— Mitchell 
Boyden— Salisbury 
Bragtown — Durham 
Brevard— Transylvania 
Broadway— Lee 
Brogden — Wayne 
Bryson  City — Swain 
Buie's  Creek — Harnett 
Bunker  Hill— Catawba 
Bunn— Franklin 
Burgaw— Pender 
Burnsville — Anson 
Burnsville — Yancey 
Buxton — Dare 

Calypso — Duplin 
Camden  County— Camden 
Cameron— Moore 
Candler — Buncombe 
Candor— Montgomery 
Cannon — Kannapolis 
Canton — Canton 
Carthage— Moore 
Carr— Durham 
Casar — Cleveland 
Cary — Wake 
Celeste  Henkel— Iredell 
Central— Charlotte 
Central— Cumberland 
Central— Greensboro 
Central — Kings  Mountain 
Central — Leaksville 
Central— Lenoir  (City) 
Central— Mooresville 
Central— Pasquotank 
Cerro  Gordo— Columbus 
Chadbourn— Columbus 
Chadbourn  (I)— Columbus 
Chapel  Hill— Chapel  Hill 
Charles  L.  Coon— Wilson 
Cherryville— Cherryville 
Chicod— Pitt 
China  Grove— Rowan 
Chinquapin— Duplin 
Chocowinity — Beaufort 
Chowan — Chowan 
Churchland— Davidson 
Claremont— Hickory 
Clarkton— Bladen 
Clayton— Johnston 
Clearmont— Yancey 
Clement — Sampson 
Clemmons— Forsyth 
Cleveland — Johnston 
Cleveland — Rowan 
Cliffside— Rutherford 
Clinton— Clinton 
C  1yd  e— Haywood 
Coats— Harnett 
Cobb  Memorial— Caswell 
Cole  ridge — Randolph 
Colerain — Bertie 
Colfax— Guilford 
Collettsville— Caldwell 
Columbia— Tyrrell 
Concord — Concord 
Contentnea— Lenoir 
Conway — Northampton 
Cool  Spring— Iredell 
Cool  Springs— Rutherford 


School — Unit 


Cooleemee — Davie 
Coopers — Nash 
Copeland— Surry 
Cornehus— Mecklenburg 
Corinth- Holders — Johnston 
Courtney — Yadkin 
Cove  Creek — Watauga 
Crabtree-Iron  Duff— Haywood 
Cramerton— Gaston 
Cranberry— Avery 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Creswell — Washington 
Crossnore— Avery 
Cullowhee— Jackson 
Curry— Greensboro 

Dabney— Vance 
Dallas— Gaston 
Dana — Henderson 
David  Millard — Asheville 
Davidson— Mecklenburg 
Davis  -  Townsend— Davidson 
Deep  River — Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton— Davidson 
Derita— Mecklenburg 
Dixon— Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson— Statesville 
Dobson— Surry 

Dover— Craven 
Drexel— Burke 
Dunn — Harnett 
Durham  Sr.— Durham 

East— Wilkes 
East  Bend— Yadkin 
East  Durham,  Jr.— Durham 
East  Sr.— Mecklenburg 
East  Spencer— Rowan 
East  Carolina— Sampson 
Edenton— Edenton 
Edneyville— Henderson 
Edward  Best— Franklin 

E.  K.  Powe — Durham 
Eli  Whitney— Alamance 
Elizabeth  City— Elizabeth  City 
Elizabethtown— Bladen 
Elkin— Surry 
Ellenboro— Rutherford 
Ellerbe— Richmond 

E.  M.  Holt— Alamance 
Emma — Buncombe 
Elm  City— Elm  City 
Elon  College— Alamance 
Endy— Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Engelhard— Hyde 
Epsom — Franklin 
Er  win— Harnett 
Etowah— Henderson 
Evergreen— Columbus 
Eureka— Wayne 


Fair  Bluff— Columbus 
Fairfield— Hyde 
Fairgrove — Davidson 
Fairmont— Fairmont 
Fairmont  (Ind. )—  Robeson 
Fairview— Buncombe 
Fairview — Union 
Fallston— Cleveland 
Farm  Life— Craven 
Farmer— Randolph 
Farmville— Pitt 
Farmington— Davie 
Ferguson — Wilkes 


Fines  Creek — Oak  Hill 
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School — Unit 

ines  Creek— Haywood 
lat  Creek— Buncombe 
lat  Rock— Henderson 
lat  Rock— Surry 
letcher— Henderson 
lint  Grove— Gaston 
ontana— Graham 
our  Oaks— Johnston 
rancisco— Stokes 
ranklin— Macon 
ranklin— Sampson 
ranklin— Surry 
ranklinton— Franklinton 
ranklinville— Randolph 
red  I.  Foard— Catawba 
remont— Fremont 
rench  Broad— Buncombe 
uquay  Springs— Wake 

jamewell — Caldwell 
lardner's— Wilson 
jarland — Sampson 
jarner— Wake 
aston— Northampton 
astonia— Gastonia 
atesville— Gates 
eorge  Hildebrand— Burke 
jermanton— Stokes 
iibson— Scotland 
ibsonville— Guilford 
illespie  Park— Greensboro 
fen  Alpine— Glen  Alpine 
lendale— Johnston 
lenville— Jackson 
lenwood— McDowell 
old  Sand— Franklin 
oldsboro— Goldsboro 
tildston— Chatham 
raham— Alamance 
rainger— Kinston 
ranite  Falls— Caldwell 
r  antham— Wayne 
ray— Winston  -  Salem 
ray's  Chapel— Randolph 
^ay's  Creek— Cumberland 
teen's  Creek — Polk 
reenville— Greenville 
reenwood— Lee 
t  iff  in— Forsyth 
'ifton— Pitt 
''iggs— Currituck 
'rimesland— Pitt 
h -over— Cleveland 
•  lilford— Guilford 

111  Fletcher— Asheville 

nils— Sampson 

Ji;  llsboro— Columbus 

I.mlet  Ave.— Hamlet 

'  .ppy  Valley— Caldwell 

J.rmony— Iredell 

l.rrellsville— Hertford 

|rris— Mitchell 

l.rris— Rutherford 

T.rrisburg— Cabarrus 

lirtsell— Cabarrus 

J  sty— Davidson 

liw  River— Alamance 

1  yesville— Clay 

1  aling  Springs — Ashe 

1  lena— Person 

1 nderson— Henderson 

1  ndersonville — 

Hendersonville 
1  rring— Sampson 
Hwassee  Dam— Cherokee 
Hdenite— Alexander 
1  derbran— Burke 
Hhfalls— Moore 
1  Elands— Macon 
I  Isboro— Orange 
1  bbsville— Gates 
1  ff  man— Richmond 


School — Unit 


Hoke  County— Hoke 
Hookerton— Greene 
Hope  Mills— Cumberland 
Hope  Valley— Durham 
Hot  Springs — Madison 
H.  P.  Harding— Charlotte 
Hudson— Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson — Raleigh 
Huntersville— Mecklenburg 

Indian  School — Person 
Indian  Trail — Union 
Ingold-Taylorsbridge — 
Sampson 

Jackson— Northampton 

Jacksonville— Onslow 

Jamestown— Guilford 

Jamesville — Martin 

Jasper— Craven 

Jefferson — Ashe 

Joe  S.  Wray — Gastonia 

John  Graham — Warren 

John  Nichols— Oxford 

John  W.  Hanes— Winston- Salem 

Jones  Central— Jones 

Jonesboro — Lee 

Jonesville — Yadkin 

Junior — High  Point 

Junior — Leaksville 

Junior  High — Hickory 

Junior-Senior — 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Kenansville— Duplin 
Kenly— Johnston 
Kernersville— Forsyth 
King— Stokes 
King  Creek— Caldwell 
Kitty  Hawk— Dare 
Knightdale— Wake 

LaFayette— Harnett 
LaGrange — Lenoir 
Lake  Lure— Rutherford 
Landis— Rowan 
Lansing — Ashe 
Lattimor  e— C  le  ve  land 
Laurel  Hill— Scotland 
Laurinburg— Laurinburg 
Lawsonville— Stokes 
Leaksville— Spray  Jr.— 

Leaksville 
Lee  H.  Edwards— Asheville 
Lee  Woodard — Wilson 
Leggetts — Edgecombe 
Leland — Brunswick 
Leicester — Buncombe 
Lewisville — Forsyth 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lilesville — Anson 
Lillington— Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincolnton 
Linden— Cumberland 
Lindley  Jr.— Greensboro 
Linwood— Davidson 
Littleton— Warren 
Long  Creek— Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek- Grady— Pender 
Lowell— Gaston 
Lowes  Grove— Durham 
Lowgap— Surry 
Lucama— Wilson 
Lumberton — Lumberton 

Mad  i  s  on— Mad  i  son 
Magnolia  ( Ind. )— Robeson 
Maiden — Catawba 
Main  Street— Thomasville 
Mangum — Du  rham 
Manteo — Dare 


School — Unit 


Marion— Marion 
Mars  Hill— Madison 
Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Marshall— Madison 
Marshville— Union 
Massey  Hill— Cumberland 
Matthews— Mecklenburg 
Maury— Greene 
Maxton— Maxton 
Mayodan— Rockingham 
McLeansville— Guilford 
Meadow— Johnston 
Mebane— Alamance 
Merry  Hill— Bertie 
Methodist  Orphanage— Raleigh 
Micaville— Yancey 
Micro— Johnston 
Middieburg— Vance 
Middlesex— Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millers  Creek — Wilkes 
Millingport— Stanly 
Mills — Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs— Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs — Union 
Mingo — Sampson 
Mocksville — Davie 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monroe — Monroe 
Monticello — Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead  City — Carteret 
Morganton— Morganton 
Moss  Hill — Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mt.  Gilead— Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gaston 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 
Mt.  Pleasant— Cabarrus 
Mt.  Pleasant— Wilkes 
Mt.  Ulla— Rowan 
Mt.  Vernon— Rutherford 
Mt.  View— Wilkes 
Moyock— Currituck 
Murfreesboro— Hertford 
Murphy— Murphy 

Nahunta— Wayne 
Nakina— Columbus 
Nantahala— Macon 
Nashville— Nash 
Nathanael  Greene — Guilford 
Nathan's  Creek— Ashe 
Nebo— McDowell 
Needham  Broughton — Raleigh 
New  Bern— New  Bern 
Newell — Mecklenburg 
New  Hanover— New  Hanover 
New  Hope — Wayne 
Newland — Avery 
New  London— Stanly 
Newport— Carteret 
New  Salem — Union 
Newton- Conover — 

Newton-  Conover 
Newton  Grove— Sampson 
No.  3  Township— Cleveland 
Norlina— Warren 
North  Brook  No.  1— Lincoln 
North  Cove— McDowell 
North  Davidson — Davidson 
North  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
North  Wilkesboro — 

North  Wilkesboro 
Norwood — Stanly 

Oakboro— Stanly 
Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Grove— Durham 
Oak  Hill— Burke 
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School — Unit- 


School — Unit 


School — Unit 


Oak  Hill— Caldwell 
Oak  Hill— Granville 
Oakhurst— Mecklenburg 
Oakley— Buncombe 
Ocracoke— Hyde 
Odell— Cabarrus 
Old  Fort— McDowell 
Old  Town— Forsyth 
Orrum— Robeson 
Orthopedic— Gaston 
Oxford— Oxford 

Pamlico  County— Pamlico 
Pantego— Beaufort 
Parkton— Robeson 
Paw  Creek— Mecklenburg 
Peachland— Anson 
Pembroke  ( Ind. )— Robeson 
Penderlea— Pender 
Perquimans  County— 

Perquimans 
Piedmont— Cleveland 
Piedmont  Jr. — Charlotte 
Pikeville— Wayne 
Pilot— Davidson 
Pilot  Mountain— Surry 
Pinehurst — Pinehurst 
Pine  Level— Johnston 
Pineville— Mecklenburg 
Piney  Creek— Alleghany 
Piney  Grove— Sampson 
Pine  Hall— Stokes 
Pink  Hill — Lenoir 
Pinnacle— Stokes 
Pittsboro— Chatham 
Plain  View— Sampson 
Pleasant  Garden— Guilford 
Pleasant  Garden— McDowell 
Pleasant  Grove— Alamance 
Plymouth — Washington 
Polkton— Anson 
Polksville — Cleveland 
Princeton— Johnston 
Prospect(Ind. )—  Robeson 
Prospect— Union 
Prospect  Hill— Caswell 
Proximity — Greensboro 

Ramseur— Randolph 
Randleman — Randolph 
Rankin— Guilford 
Red  Oak— Buncombe 
Red  Oak — Nash 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Reeds — Davidson 
Reidsville— Reidsville 
Reynolds— Stokes 
Reynolds— Winston- Salem 
Richfield— Stanly 
Richlands — Onslow 
Rich  Square — Nor.hampton 
Ridgecrest— Stanly 
Riverview— Ashe 
R.  M.  Wilson,  Jr.— 
Rocky  Mount 
Robbins— Moore 
Robbinsville — Graham 
Robersonville— Martin 
Rockingham— Rockingham 
Rock  Ridge— Wilson 
Rock  Springs — Lincoln 
Rockwell — Rowan 
Rohanen— Richmond 
Rolesville— Wake 
Roper— Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rose  Hill— Duplin 
Rosewood— Wayne 
Rosman — Transylvania 
Rowland— Robeson 
Roxboro— Person 
Ruff  in— Rockingham 


Rural  Hall— Forsyth 
Rutherfordton-Spindale — 
Rutherford 

Salem— Burke 
Salemburg— Sampson 
Saluda— Polk 
Sand  Hill— Buncombe 
Sandy  Ridge— Stokes 
Sanford  Central — Sanford 
Sanford  Junior— Sanford 
Sa  ratoga— Wilson 
Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
Scotts— Iredell 
Seaboard— Northampton 
Seagrove — Randolph 
Selma— Johnston 
Sr.  High — Fayetteville 
Senior— Greensboro 
Senior— High  Point 
Senior— Mt.  Airy 
Senior— Rocky  Mount 
Senior — Shelby 
Senior — Statesville 
Seven  Springs — Wayne 
Seventy  First— Cumberland 
Shady  Grove — Davie 
Shallotte— Brunswick 
Sharon — Mecklenburg 
Shoals— Surry 
Siler  City— Chatham 
Silk  Hope— Chatham 
Sladesville— Hyde 
Smithfield — Johnston 
Smiths— Robeson 
Smyrna — Carteret 
Snow  Hill— Greene 
South  Edgecombe 
Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
South  Fork — Forsyth 
South  Gastonia— Gaston 
Southmont— Davidson 
Southport— Brunswick 
South  wood— Lenoir 
Sparta— Alleghany 
Spencer— Rowan 
Spring  Creek— Madison 
Spring  Hope — Nash 
Staley— Randolph 
Stanfield— Stanly 
Stanley— Gaston 
Stantonsburg — Wilson 
Star— Montgome  ry 
Stecoah— Graham 
Stedman— Cumberland 
Stem — Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale — Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stoney  Point — Alexander 
Stovall — Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens — Catawba 
Summerfield— Guilford 
Sumner— Guilford 
Sunbury— Gates 
Sunshine— Rutherford 
Swannanoa — Buncombe 
Swan  Quarter— Hyde 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva— Jackson 
Sylvan— Alamance 


Townsville— Vance 
Traphill— Wilkes 
Tri— Rutherford 
Trinity— Randolph 
Tr  outman — I  redell 
Troy— Montgomery 
Tryon— Gaston 
Tryon— Tryon 
Turkey— Sampson 

Union— Lincoln 
Union— Union 
Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills— Rutherford 
Unionville— Union 

Valdese— Burke 
Valley  Springs— Buncombe 
Vass  -  Lakeview — Moore 
Victory— Gaston 
Virginia  -  Car  olina— Ashe 
Vocational— Leaksville 


Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel— Bladen 
Taylor  sville— Alexander 
Technical— Charlotte 
Thomasboro— Mecklenburg 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail— Pender 


Waccamaw— Columbus 
Waccamaw— Brunswick 
Waco — Cleveland 
Wadesboro— Wadesboro 
Wagram— Scotland 
Wake  Forest— Wake 
Wakelon— Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace— Duplin 
Wallburg — Davidson 
Walnut— Madison 
Walnut  Cove— Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Williams— Burlington 
Edgecombe  Warsaw— Duplin 

Washington— Washington 
Waxhaw— Union 
Waynesville— Haywood 
Weaverville— Buncombe 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville— Pasquotank 
Weldon— Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
Westbrook— Sam;:  son 
West  Buncombe— Buncombe 
West  Edgecombe— Edgecomt  t 
West  End— Moore 
Westfield— Surry 
West  Mecklenburg- 
Mecklenburg 
Westmore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp— Lenoir 
Whitakers — Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak— Onslow 
White  Plains— Surry 
White  Rock— Madison 
Whiteville— Whiteville 
Wide  Awake— Bladen 
Williams— Columbus 
Williamston— Martin 
Wilson's  Mills— Johnston 
Wilton— Granville 
Windsor— Bertie 
Winecoff— Cabarrus 
Wingate— Union 
Winterville— Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 
Woodfin— Buncombe 
Woodland— Northampton 
Woodleaf— Rowan 
Woodville  -  Lewiston— Bertie 


Yadkinville- 
Youngsville 


-Yadkin 
-Franklin 


Zeb  Vance— Vance 


Academy  Height — Upchurch 
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School — Unit 

.cademy  Height— Pinehurst 
.ggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
nson  Training — Wadesboro 
nsonville— Anson 
.pex— Wake 
rmour— Columbus 
rmstrong— Cumberland 
rtesia— Columbus 
tkins— Kinston 
tkins— Winston- Salem 
jurora— Beaufort 
jyden— Pitt 

.  T.  Washington- 
Rocky  Mount 
!adin— Stanly 
jelhaven— Beaufort 
jelmont— Gaston 
Jerkley— Moore 
erry  O'Kelly— Wake 
ethel— Pitt 
iladenboro— Bladen 
.land— Sampson 
oone— Watauga 
iooneville— Yadkin 
"irown  Summit— Guilford 
jrunswick  Training — 
|  Brunswick 
uckland— Gates 
urgaw— Pender 

1  G.  White— Bertie 
I  S.  Brown— Hertford 
amp— Cleveland 
^rver— Forsyth 
|arver— Rutherford 
itawba— Catawba 
Antral— Asheboro 
antral— Wayne 
dadbourn— Columbus 
lapel— Macon 
larity— Duplin 
jiestnut— Cumberland 
ijiurch  Street— Thomasville 
arkton— Bladen 
fear  Creek— Mecklenburg 
eveland — Rowan 
eveland  Training— Shelby 
impact— Cleveland 
metoe— Edgecombe 
)oper— Johnston 
)unty  Training— Hyde 
>unty  Training— Johnston 
mnty  Training— Maxton 
1  >unty  Training— Pitt 
1  "eedmoor— Granville 
"irrituck  Union— Currituck 

i  r  den— Wilson 
-i  vidson— Kings  Mountain 

iep  Creek— Anson 
-jllard— Goldsboro 
-mbar— Lexington 
;jinbar— Mooresville 
j;nbar— Rowan 
^uglas— Cleveland 

jaiglas— Leaksville 
]iBois— Wake 
J'idley— Greensboro 

I E.  Smith— Fayetteville 
J  st  Arcadia— Bladen 
J  stman— Halifax 
J.enton— Edenton 
«  Park— Avery 
]  erbe— Richmond 
|Rlehard  Ridge— Hyde 
J  pes— Greenville 


NEGRO 

School — Unit 


Faison— Duplin 
Farmville— Pitt 
Franklin  Training— Franklin 
Frederick  Douglas — Elm  City 
Freedman— Lenoir 
Fremont— Fremont 
Frink— Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs— Wake 

G.  W.  Carver — Edgecombe 
Garland— Sampson 
Garner — Wake 
Geo.  W.  Carver— Kannapolis 
Georgetown — Onslow 
Gethsemane— Rutherford 
Goldston— Chatham 
Graham— Alamance 
Granite  Quarry— Rowan 
Green  Bethel— Cleveland 
Greene  Training— Greene 
Gumberry  H.— Northampton 

Halifax  Training — Weldon 
Harnett  Training— Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Henderson  Institute — 

Henderson 
Hendersonville— 

Hendersonville 
Henry  Grove— Anson 
Highland— Gastonia 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hillside  Park— Durham 
Hilly  Branch— Robeson 
Hudgins— Marion 
Hunter  sville— Mecklenburg 


Inborden — Halifax 

Joe  Toler— Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner— 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  Chavis— Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins— Warren 
Johnsonville— Harnett 
Jones,  P.  S.— Washington  (City) 
Jones — Jones 

J.  W.  Ligon  Jr. -Sr.— Raleigh 

Kenansville— Duplin 
Kingsville— Stanly 

Laurinburg— Laurinburg 
Lee  County— Lee 
Leland— Brunswick 
Lewiston— Bertie 
Liberty— Randolph 
Lincoln— Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  Academy — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights— Wilkes 
Lincoln  St.— Greensboro 
Little  River— Durham 
Lockhart— Wake 
Logan— Concord 

Madison— Madison 
Marshville— Union 
Mary  Potter— Oxford 
Mclver— Halifax 
Mill  Grove— Durham 
Mitchell— Lincoln 
Mocksville— Davie 
Monroe  Ave.— Monroe 
Moore,  P.  W.— Elizabeth  City 
Morganton— Morganton 
Morningside— Statesville 
Morven— Morven 
Mount  Airy— Mount  Airy 


School — Unit 


Mt.  Olive— Columbus 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 

Nash  Training— Nash 
Newbold— Lincoln 
Newbold  Training— Craven 
Newton— Newton- Ccnover 

Oak  City— Mart.'n 
Oak  Ridge— Robeson 

Pamlico  Training — Pamlico 
Pantego— Beaufort 
Parmelee — Martin 
Peabody— Montgomery 
Perrys— Franklin 
Person  Training — Person 
Perquimans  Training — 

Perquimans 
Pikeville  Training— Wayne 
Pinckney— Moore 
Pineville— Mecklenburg 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Plato  Price— Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove— Alamance 
Polkton— Anson 
Pope,  C.  F.— Pender 
Price — Salisbury 
Price,  J.  C— Greensboro 
Proctorville — Robeson 

Queen  St.— Carteret 

Red  Springs— Red  Springs 
Redstone  Academy — 

Lumberton 
Ridgeview— Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robt.  L.  Van— Hertford 
Rockingham— Rockingham 
Rocky  Point— Pender 
Roper— Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosenwald— Fairmont 
Rowland— Robeson 

Sampson  Training — Clinton 
Savannah—  Lenoir 
Sawyer's  Creek— Camden 
Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
Second  Ward— Charlotte 
Sedalia— Guilford 
Sellar  s  -  Gunn— Burlington 
Shaw,  G.  C— Granville 
Shawtown— Harnett 
Sh  e  pa  r  d — Wa  ke 
Siler  City— Chatham 
Spaulding— Nash 
Speight— Wilson 
Springfield— Wilson 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
Stephens  -  Lee— Asheville 
Summerfield  —Guilford 
Swift  Creek— Nash 
Sjdva — Jacksoa 

T.  S.  Cooper— Gates 
Tabor  City— Columbus 
Tarboro— Tarboro 
Texana — Murphy 
Training  School — Bladen 
T  ry on  ( Embur >  )  — Tryon 
Tyrrell  Training— Tyrrell 
Tucker's  Grove — Lincoln 

Union  No.  1— Scotland 
Union  No.  2— Scotland 
Unity— Iredell 
Upchurch— Hoke 
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School — Unit 

Vanceboro— Craven 

W.  S.  Crecey— Northampton 
W.  S.  Etheridge— Bertie 
W.  S.  King— Carteret 
Walnut  Cove— Stokes 
Warren  Training— Warren 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Washington — Cleveland 
Washington— Raleigh 


School — Unit 

Washington— Re  idsville 
West  Charlotte— Charlotte 
West  Street— New  Bern 
West  Southern  Pines- 
Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
Whiteville— White  ville 
William  Penn — High  Point 
Williamson — Wilson 
Williamston— Martin 


School — Unit 

Willis  Hare— Northampton 
Williston— New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr.— New  Hanove 
Winchester  Ave.— Monroe 
Winter  ville— Pitt 
Woodington — Lenoir 

Yancey  ville— Caswell 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day    September  6,  19!' I 

Armistice  Day    November  11,  19t 

Thanksgiving  Day   November  25,  fl| 

Christmas      December  24-27,  Inc.  19  ? 

New  Year's  Day  January  1,  19 

Easter  Monday   April  11,  19 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  May  10,  19 1 

Independence  Day   July  4,  19' 


Chief  State  School  Officers 
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STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 
tate  Superintendent  Address 

Jabama   W.  J.  Terry    Montgomery 

Llaska   Don  M.  Dafoe    Juneau 

jLinerican  Samoa  H.  S.  Spencer  Pago  Pago 

Lrizona   M.  L.  Brooks    Phoenix 

Lrkansas   A.  W.  Ford   Little  Rock 

California   Roy  E.  Simpson  Sacramento  14 

Panal  Zone  Sigurd  M.  Esser    Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado   H.  Grant  Vest  Denver  2 

Connecticut   Finis  E.  Engleman   Hartford  15 

Delaware   George  R.  Miller,  Jr.    Dover 

horida   T.  D.  Bailey    Tallahassee 

Georgia   M.  D.  Collins    Atlanta  3 

mam   John  S.  Heitema    Agana 

jiawaii   Clayton  J.  Chamberlin    Honolulu 

paho   Alton  B.  Jones    Boise 

fllinois   Vernon  L.  Nickell    Springfield 

tadiana   Wilbur  Young    Indianapolis  4 

pwa   Jessie  M.  Parker    Des  Moines  19 

tansas   A.  F.  Throckmorton   Topeka 

Kentucky   Wendell  P.  Butler    Frankfort 

Louisiana   S.  M.  Jackson    Baton  Rouge  4 

iaine   Herbert  G.  Espy    Augusta 

taryland   Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.    Baltimore  1 

fassachusetts   John  J.  Desmond,  Jr.    Boston  16 

fichigan   Clair  L.  Taylor    Lansing  2 

finnesota   Dean  M.  Schweickhard  St.  Paul  1 

Mississippi   J.  M.  Tubb   Jackson 

jissouri   Hubert  Wheeler    Jefferson  City 

|ontana   Mary  M.  Condon    Helena 

ebraska   F.  D.  Decker    Lincoln  9 

evada   G.  A.  Duncan   Carson  City 

ew  Hampshire   Austin  J.  McCaffrey   Concord 

ew  Jersey  Frederick  M.  Raubinger    Trenton  8 

ew  Mexico  Thomas  Wiley    Santa  Fe 

ew  York   Lewis  A.  Wilson  Albany 

forth  Carolina   Chas.  F.  Carroll    Raleigh 

orth  Dakota  M.  F.  Peterson    Bismarck 

jhio   R.  M.  Eyman    Columbus  15 

klahoma   Oliver  Hodge    Oklahoma  City  5 

regon   Rex  Putnam    Salem 

ennsylvania  Francis  B.  Haas    Harrisburg 

uerto  Rico  Mariano  Villaronga    Hato  Rey 

piode  Island   Michael  F.  Walsh    Providence  3 

puth  Carolina   Jessie  T.  Anderson    Columbia 

puth  Dakota   H.  S.  Freeman    Pierre 

jennessee   Quill  E.  Cope  Nashville  3 

jexas   J.  W.  Edgar    Austin  11 

tah   E.  Allen  Bateman    Salt  Lake  City 

ermont   A.  John  Holden,  Jr.    Montpelier 

irgin  Islands— 

I  Saint  Thomas   C.  Frederick  Dixon    Charlotte  Amalie 

Saint  Croix  Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  Larsen   Christiansted 

iirginia   Dowell  J.  Howard   -  Richmond  16 

;ashington   .  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wannamaker    Olympia 

jest  Virginia  W.  W.  Trent   Charleston  5 

'isconsin   G.  E.  Watson    Madison  2 

yoming   Edna  B.  Stolt    Cheyenne 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  many  calls  for  copies  of  | 
State  Constitution.  A  majority  of  these  requests  come  from  the  teacher  { 
the  State  who  wish  to  use  this  basic  law  in  teaching  citizenship,  governm  1 
history  and  other  subjects  bearing  on  the  constitutional  authority  of  ! 
State  and  its  subdivisions. 

In  making  this  pamphlet  available  to  teachers,  students,  and  other  citiz 
it  is  hoped  that  a  knowledge  of  North  Carolina  government  may  be  incre*  a 1 
and  that  an  interest  in  the  State's  historical  development  may  be  stimula;j. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Attorney  General,  Hon.  Harry  McMullan,  for  his  ass  - 
ance  in  having  this  document  carefully  checked  and  for  inserting  am  - 
ments  passed  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc  t 


January  1,  1955 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREAMBLE 


We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty 
Jod,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
jJnion  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties,  and 
cknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those 
jlessings  to  us  and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof 
|,nd  for  the  better  government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution: 


That  the  great,  general,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
overnment  may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of 
his  State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
he  people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  may  be  defined 
nd  affirmed,  we  do  declare : 

:  Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  persons.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  self- 
vident  that  all  persons  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
he  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Sec.  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is  vested 
q,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates  from 
he  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the 
ood  of  the  whole. 

Sec.  3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
ave  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal 
overnment  and  policies  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Con- 
titution  and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  their 
afety  and  happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
suance of  the  law,  and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
-tates. 

Sec  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain 
member  of  the  American  Union;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of 
he  American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede, 
nd  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext, 
o  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the 
'hole  power  of  the  State. 

|  Sec  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every  citizen 
f  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government 
f  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the  State  in  contravention 
r  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 


ARTICLE  I 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  under  ordinance  of  Convention  | 
1868,  '68-69,  '69-70,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  J 
sume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  expre  J 
or  implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Unitnl 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  nor  shall  ti| 
General  Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  J 
pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or  boJ 
incurred,  or  issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one  th< J 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  I 
issued  by  the  Legislature  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aaf 
sixty-eight,  either  at  its  special  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eigj 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at  its  regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  tfll 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aal 
sixty-nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  one  th<ii| 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  the  bonds  issued  to  fund  la! 
interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  the  proposing  to  pay  the  sail 
shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  ratified  by  if 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  at  a  regular  elect:  1 
held  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  etc.  No  person  or  set  of  persons  are  entit  e| 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community  1  i 
in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec.  8.  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The  lej  ijj 
lative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government  ought  | 
be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec.  9.  Of  the  power  of  suspending  laws.  All  power  of  suspending  la  1 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  li 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  I 
be  exercised. 

Sec.  10.   Elections  free.   All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec.  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  ev  i 
person  charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusat  | 
and  to  confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and 
have  counsel  for  defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  self  incriminat  ii 
evidence,  or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defei  sj 
unless  found  guilty. 

Sec.  12.  Answers  to  criminal  charges.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  ans' r 
any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indictment,  ]  j 
sentment,  or  impeachment.  But  any  person,  when  represented  by  coun  ij 
may,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  waive  ind  < 
ment  in  all  except  capital  cases. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  >| 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  persons  in  ooj 
court.  The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial,  for  p<  t 
misdemeanors,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.    Excessive  bail.    Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  i 
cessive  fines  imposed,  nor"  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
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Sec.  15.  General  ivarrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or 
nessenger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence 
If  the  act  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
iffense  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  danger- 
ius  to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.  Imprisonment  for  debt.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt 
n  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  17.  No  persons  taken,  etc.,  but  by  law  of  the  land.  No  person  ought 
o  be  taken,  imprisoned  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges, 
»r  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or 
>roperty  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  restrained  of  his 
iberty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and 

0  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied 
>r  delayed. 

1  Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all  controversies 
it  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
pest  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and 
nviolable.   No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  jury  service  on  account  of  sex. 

I  Sec.  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
l^reat  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained,  but 
every  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
lot  be  suspended. 

Sec.  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are 
lot  dependent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  quali- 
fication ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

j  Sec.  23.  Representation  and  taxation.  The  people  of  the  State  ought  not 
to  be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty  without 
[the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General  Assembly, 
freely  given. 

Sec.  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
jkeep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in  time 
bf  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
military  should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the 
pivil  power.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal 
[Statutes  against  said  practice. 

j  Sec  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have  a 
jright  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
their  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 
But  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
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Skc.  26.  Religious  liberty.  All  persons  have  a  natural  and  inalienab  < 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con! 
sciences,  and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  i  \ 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Sec.  27.  Education.  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  education!, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  should  be  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and  &h 
amending  and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 

Sec.  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrent 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessin  i 
of  liberty. 

Sec  30.  Hereditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  prrii 
leges,  or  honors  ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec  31.  Perpetuities,  etc.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  ( 
the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec  32.    Ex  post  facto  laws.    Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  con 
mitted  before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  crimin;  I 
are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  wherefore  no  ex  po 
facto  law  ought  to  be  made.    No  law  taxing  retrospectively  sales,  purchase  3 
or  other  acts  previously  done,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec  33.  Slavery  prohibited.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  othe!" 
wise  than  for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicte  I 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec  34.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State  sh?  I 
be  and  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Sec  35.    Courts  shall  be  open.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  pers<  i 

for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  sh*  1 

have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administer  c 
without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  pea(  i 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  tic  j 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  37.    Other  rights  of  the  people.    This  enumeration  of  rights  sh£ 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people ;  and  £  I 
powers  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  II 

legislative  department 
Section  1.    Two  branches.    The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested  n 
two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to-wit:  a  Senate  ai  c 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  2.  Time  of  assembling.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representativ  i 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Ja  i 

1  '■ 
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iary  next  after  their  election;  and,  when  assembled,  shall  he  denominated 
he  General  Assembly.  Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon  public  business 
mless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  are  actually  present. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fifty  Senators, 
liennially  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  State  for  Senators.  The 
Senate  District  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  first 
iession  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congress,  that 
lach  Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number 
|f  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  remain 
Unaltered  until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times 
ionsist  of  contiguous  territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  the 
ormation  of  a  Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  entitled 
o  two  or  more  Senators. 

Sec  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  representatives.  The 
louse  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rep- 
esentatives,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  the  counties 
espectively,  according  to  their  population,  and  each  county  shall  have  at 
east  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  although  it  may 
jiot  contain  the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportionment  shall 
pe  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and  periods  when 
he  districts  of  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  laid  off. 

Sec  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  the  apportionment  in  the 
louse  of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained 
)y  dividing  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that 
omprehended  within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the 
me  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the 
lumber  of  Representatives,  less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and 
n  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aliens  and 
[ndians  not  taxed  shall  not  be  included.  To  each  county  containing  the 
;aid  ratio  and  not  twice  the  said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Repr- 
esentative; to  each  county  containing  twice  but  not  three  times  the  said  ratio 
there  shall  be  assigned  two  Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively,  and 
hen  the  remaining  Representatives  shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the  counties 
laving  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec  7.  Qualifications  for  senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall 
lot  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as 
a  citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
ie  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec  8.    Qualifications  for  representatives.    Each  member  of  the  House 
f  Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have 
resided  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
3eding  his  election. 

Sec  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution, 
jthe  vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 
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Sec.  10.  Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.  The  General  As 
sembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and  alimonj 
but  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in  an 
individual  case. 

Sec.  11.    Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.    The  Genera 
Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the  name  c 
any  person,  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  tt 
restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  infamou 
crime,  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

Sec.  12.    Thirty  days  notice  shall  oe  given  anterior  to  passage  of  privatm 
laws.    The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  sha 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such 
law  shall  have  been  given,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  a 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Vacancies.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly  b 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  immediatel  \ 
by  the  Governor1  appointing  the  person  recommended  by  the  executive  con- 
mittee  of  the  county  in  which  the  deceased  or  resigned  member  was  residen  , 
being  the  executive  committee  of  the  political  party  with  which  the  decease  1 
or  resigned  member  was  affiliated  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  14.  Revenue.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  cred  t 
of  the  State,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  fcfi 
the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  Stat  , 
or  allow  the  counties,  cities  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  put- 
pose  shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  Gener;  1 
Assembly  and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  ha^ 3 
been  on  three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectivel  , 
and  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bi  ll 
shall  have  been  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  15.  Entails.  The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec.  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceeding  J 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  public  immediately  after  the  adjournmei  t 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.    Protest.    Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  ar  J 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  tl 
public,  or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  for  his  dissent  entered  c  i 
the  journal. 

Sec.  18.   Officers  of  the  House.   The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choo<  a 
their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sec.  19.   President  of  the  Senate.   The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  presi<  e 
in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally  divided. 

Sec.  20.    Other  senatorial  officers.    The  Senate  shall  choose  its  oth<  i| 
officers,  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenar 
Governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 
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Sec.  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec.  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge 
3f  the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and 
the  two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 

I  Sec  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  be  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall  be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

I  Sec.  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  before 
Itaking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members 
bf  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their  election. 

Sec  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either  House 
by  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question 
shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals 

Sec  27.  Election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election 
tor  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be 
directed  hereafter  to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly 
may  change  the  time  of  holding  the  elections.  (Changed  to  Tuesday  after 
first  Monday  in  November,  c.  275 — 1876.) 

i  Sec.  28.  Pay  of  Members  and  Presiding  Officers  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  for  which  they  have 
been  elected  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of 
(fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for  each  day  of  their  session,  for  a  period 
(not  exceeding  ninety  days;  and  should  they  remain  longer  in  session  they 
shall  serve  without  compensation.  The  compensation  of  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  two  houses  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  per  day  for  a  period  not 
i  exceeding  ninety  days.  Should  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
called,  the  members  and  presiding  officers  shall  receive  a  like  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  days. 

Sec  29.  Limitations  upon  power  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private  or 
special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local,  private 
or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts  inferior 
to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace; 
relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances;  changing 
the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying  out,  open- 
ing, altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets,  or  alleys; 
relating  to  ferries  or  bridges;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams;  relating 
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to  cemeteries;  relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  townships,  c  • 
changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of  school 
districts;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding  mone5 1 
legally  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining,  eel 
manufacturing;  extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxed 
or  otherwise  relieving  any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  performanc  I 
of  his  official  duties  or  his  sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect  to  informrl! 
wills  and  deeds;  nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  enact  any  such  loca ,! 
private,  or  special  act  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law,  but  the  Geners  l| 
Assembly  may  at  any  time  repeal  local,  private,  or  special  laws  enacted  by  i  J 
Any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed  in  violation  of  the  pr  il 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  void.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  powecl 
to  pass  general  laws  regulating  matters  set  out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  use  1 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for  any  purpose  other  tha  i 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking  fund  has  been  created. 

Sec.  31.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use,  or  authorize  to  be  used,  nur 
shall  any  agency  of  the  State,  public  officer  or  public  employee  use  <  r 
authorize  to  be  used  the  funds,  or  any  part  of  the  funds,  of  the  Teacher  ' 
and  State  Employees'  Retirement  System  except  for  retirement  system 
purposes.  The  funds  for  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retiremei  t 
System  shall  not  be  applied,  diverted,  loaned  to  or  used  by  the  State,  ar  y 
State  agency,  State  officer,  public  officer  or  employee  except  for  purpos' s 
of  the  Retirement  System:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  pr  ij 
hibit  the  use  of  said  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  as  authorized  by  tie 
Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement  Law,  nor  shall  anything  in  thiq 
provision  prohibit  the  proper  investment  of  said  funds  as  may  be  authorize  i 
by  law. 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Department;  Terms  of  Office.  TI< 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vest<  o 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secreta;  5 
of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  i  D 
Attorney  General,  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  Commissioner  of  Lab  i 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  foi  i 
years  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  ai  c 
in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  The  i 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  the  i 
election  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified:  Pi  > 
vided,  that  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  t<  t 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unitt  c 
States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  >1 
January. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.  No  pers<  £ 
shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  unless  he  shall  ha  < 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  Unit'  c 
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States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  two  years 
next  before  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two 
offices  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of 
sight  years,  unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  or  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Returns  of  elections.  The  return  of  every  election  for  officers 
3f  the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat 
)f  government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 
it  hat  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 
'Governor,  to  which  he  has  been  elected. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Governor.  The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 
government  of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  General 
Assembly  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

Sec  6.  Reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall  have 
[the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  conviction, 
for  all  offenses  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment),  upon  such  conditions  as 
he  may  think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall  biennially 
communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation, 
or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the  crime  for  which 
)he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of  commutation,  pardon, 
or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  terms  reprieves,  commutations 
jand  pardons  shall  not  include  paroles.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized 
(and  empowered  to  create  a  Board  of  Paroles,  provide  for  the  appointment 
(of  the  members  thereof,  and  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the  duties  and 
I  authority  of  such  board  to  grant,  revoke  and  terminate  paroles.  The  Gov- 
jernor's  power  of  paroles  shall  continue  until  July  1,  1955,  at  which  time  said 
power  shall  cease  and  shall  be  vested  in  such  Board  of  Paroles  as  may  be 
•created  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec  7.  Annual  reports  from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of 
public  institutions.    The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the 

, public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each 
regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; and  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writing 

I  from  the  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 

i  he  faithfully  executed. 
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Sec.  8.  Commander-in-Chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chie 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  servic< 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  Extra  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Governor  shall  hav 
power,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Counci 
of  State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by  his  procla 
mation,  stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  thu 
convened. 

Sec.  10.  Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for 
The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  o 
a  majority  of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are  es< 
tablished  by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwisi 
provided  for. 

Sec.  11.  Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  The  Lieutenant-Governo 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  b 
equally  divided.  He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  thl 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  12.  In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by  deat 
or  resignation.  In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure  t 
qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  o 
his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  becom 
vacant,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upo 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disability  shall  cease  or  a  new  Governo 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenan 
Governor  shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shal 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  power; 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  hii 
whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented  fror 
discharging  the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall  continu 
as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  be  removed,  or  a  new  Governo 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.  Whenever,  durin 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  Pres 
dent  of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  may  elect  such  President. 

Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive  officers.  The  respective  duties  of  th 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioi 
Attorney-General,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  Labor  an 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  any  c 
said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  b 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  remove 
or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  fille 
by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  day 
after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  offic  1 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  in  the  first  section  of  this  articl< 
Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of  any  of  the  offices  named  in  thi 
section  in  which  such  vacancy  has  occurred  expires  on  the  first  day  c 
January  succeeding  the  next  General  Election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  t 
fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  of  said  office. 
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|  Sec.  14.  Council  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
iSuperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  constitute,  ex-officio, 
the  Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum;  their  advice  and  pro- 
ceedings in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for  this 
purpose,  exclusively,  and  signed  by  the)  members  present,  from  any  part  of 
Iwhich  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall  be  placed 
before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  house.  The  Attorney- 
General  shall  be,  ex-officio,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  executive  department. 

Sec.  15.  Compensation  for  executive  officers.  The  officers  mentioned  in 
this  article  shall  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
sation to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

Sec.  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
: shall  be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina".  All  grants 
and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State",  signed 
by  the  Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  17.    Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statistics.  The 
!  General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
tion, and  Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 

Sec.  18.   Department  of  Justice.    The  General  Assembly  is  authorized  and 
|  empowered  to  create  a  Department  of  Justice  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the 
authority  of  the  Attorney-General  and  other  officers  and  agencies  con- 
[  cerning  the  prosecution  of  crime  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State. 


Section  1.  Abolishes  the  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
!  equity,  and  feigned  issues.   The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 

in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished; 
!  and  there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
]  or  protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  shall 

be  denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people 
i  of  the  State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense,  for 

the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned 
]  issues  shall  also  be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  court 
j  before  a  jury. 

;     Sec  2.   Division  of  judicial  powers.    The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  a  Supreme  Court,  Superior 
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Courts,  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall  be  liable  to* 
indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.  Impeachment.  The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall  have 
the  power  of  impeaching.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  com 
currence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  When  the  Governor  is  im-u 
peached,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

Sec  5.    Treason  against  the  State.    Treason  against  the  State  shall  conn 
sist  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.    No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  thei' 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court.    No  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture. 

Sec.  6.  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices.  The  General  Assembly  may  increase 
the  number  of  Associate  Justices  to  not  more  than  six,  when  the  work  ol 
the  Court  so  requires.  The  Court  shall  have  power  to  sit  in  divisions: 
when  in  its  judgment  this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business, 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  distribution  of  business  between  the  divisions 
and  for  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  full  Court.  No  decision  of  any  division 
shall  become  the  judgment  of  the  Court  unless  concurred  in  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  justices;  and  no  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be  decided  except  by  the  Court  in 
banc.  All'  sessions  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  This 
amendment  made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Const! 
tution  of  the  State,  and  filled  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appoint 
ment  under  the  said  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  in 
pursuance  thereof.  The  General  Assembly  is  vested  with  authority  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the  recall  oi 
such  retired  members  to  serve  on  said  Court  in  lieu  of  any  active  membei 
thereof  who  is,  for  any  cause,  temporarily  incapacitated.  (By  c.  16,  1937 
amending  s.  1403  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  the  number  of  Associate  Jus-' 
tices  was  increased  to  six.) 

Sec.  7.  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon 
any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court 
over  "issues  of  fact"  and  "questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same  exercised  by 
it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  any  remedial 
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writs  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.  Claims  against  the  State.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions  shall  be 
merely  recommendatory;  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution  shall  issue 
Ithereon;  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  Districts  for  Superior  Courts.  The  General  Assembly 
shall  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  districts  which  number  may 
be  increased  or  reduced  and  shall  provide  for  the  election  of  one  or  more 
Superior  Court  judges  for  each  district.  There  shall  be  a  Superior  Court 
in  each  county  at  least  twice  in  each  year  to  continue  for  such  time  in  each 
county  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  11.  Judicial  Districts;  Rotation;  Special  Superior  Court  Judges;  As- 
\signment  of  Superior  Court  Judges  by  Chief  Justice.  Each  Judge  of  the 
i  Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
j  General  Assembly  may  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  divisions. 

The  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  different  districts  within  a 
|  division  successively;  but  no  judge  shall  hold  all  the  courts  in  the  same 
'district  oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
vide by  general  laws  for  the  selection  or  appointment  of  Special  or  Emerg- 
ency Superior  Court  Judges  not  assigned  to  any  judicial  district,  who  may 

be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Justice,  to  hold  court  in  any 
! district  or  districts  within  the  State;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  define 
j  their  jurisdiction  and  shall  provide  for  their  reasonable  compensation.  The 
I  Chief  Justice,  when  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  so  requires,  may  assign 

any  Superior  Court  Judge  to.  hold  one  or  more  terms  of  Superior  Court  in 
jany  district. 

|  Sec  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  Judicial  Department  of  any 

;  power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  coordinate  depart- 
ment of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  and  distri- 

i  bute  that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed  in  this  Constitution 
or  which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best;: 
provide  also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regulate  by  law,  when  neces- 
sary, the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  all  the 
courts  below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without 
conflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  issues  of  fact,  joined 
in  any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  determined 
by  a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the  facts  shall  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec.  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in  cities- 
and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 
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Sec.  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Courl 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight  years. 

Sec.  16.  Election*  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  A  clerk  of  the  Superior  Courl 
for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  at  the  tirat 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  th<h 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  theii 
offices  for  four  years. 

Sec.  18.    Fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments.    The  General  Assembly  shal 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all  officer; 
provided  for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  b(h 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec  19.  What  laws  are,  and  shall  be,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North  Caro 
lina,  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  thii 
United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 

Sec  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pending  ivhet 
this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equit; 
pending  when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be  transferred  til 
the  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  the 
change;  and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before,  and  pending  at  tin 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedun 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the  prac 
tices  now  in  use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  said  rules. 

Sec  21.    Elections,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  am 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.    The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  b\\ 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the  electioi 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.    They  shall  hold  their  offices  fo 
eight  years.    The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at  the  first  electioi 
under  this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  fof 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  eight  years  i 
The  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  that  th  j 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  succeeding  elections,  instead  o 
being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  as  is  herein  provided  foi 
shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts. 

Sec  22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superio 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  withi 
their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring  a  jury. 

Sec  23.    Solicitors  and  Solicitorial  Districts.    The  State  shall  be  divide 
into  twenty-one  solicitorial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  solicitor  shall  b 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for  members  of  th 
General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  pros*  ■ 
cute  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  all  criminal  actions  in  the  Superior  Courts,  an  I 
advise  the  officers  of  justice  in  his  district.    But  the  General  Assembly  ma  j 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  the  solicitorial  districts,  which  need  nc  j 
correspond  to,  or  be  the  same  as,  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 
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Sec  24.  Sheriffs  and  Coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  coroner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof  as  is  prescribed  for  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  In,  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like  manner 
by  the  voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
When  there  is  no  coroner  in  a  county  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  county  may  appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  existing 
for  any  cause  in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section,  the  commissioners 
of  the  county  may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec.  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided  for  by 
this  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
.Governor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall  hold  their 
places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  is  held  more  than  30  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  when  elections 
shall  be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of 
jany  of  the  offices  named  in  this  Article  of  the  Constitution  in  which  such 
(vacancy  has  occurred,  and  in  which  it  is  herein  provided  that  the  Governor 
shall  fill  the  vacancy,  expires  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  next 
(General  Election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  said  office.  If  any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  of 
jsaid  offices,  shall  neglect  and  fail  to  qualify,  such  offices  shall  be  appointed 
to,  held  and  filled  as  provided  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  therein.  All 
incumbents  of  said  offices  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sec  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms 
prescribed  for  them,  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regular  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall  begin  upon 
the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  As- 
jsembly  shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract,  wherein  the 
sum  demanded  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  wherein  the  title 
to  real  estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy,  and  of  all  criminal  matters  aris- 
ing within  their  counties  where  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  And  the  General  Assembly 
may  give  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  of  other  civil  actions 
wherein  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars.    When  an  issue  of  fact  shall  be  joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand 

i  of  either  party  thereto,  he  shall  cause  a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned, 
who  shall  try  the  same.  The  party  against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be 
rendered  in  any  civil  action  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the 
same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  the  party  against  whom  the  judg- 
ment, is  given  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  where  the  matter  shall 

1  he  heard  anew.  In  all  cases  brought  before  a  justice,  he  shall  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  file  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  his  county. 

i 

i  Sec.  28.  Vacancies  in  offices  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and 
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in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

Sec.  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the  office 
of  clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant  otherwise 
than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  people  tc 
elect,  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill : 
the  vacancy  until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 

Seb.  30.    Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.    In  case  th( 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court:  j 
the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such  mannei  j 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  they  shal  j 
hold  their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec.  31.  Removal  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  An: 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  establishe( 
by  law,  may  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  upon 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  As 
sembly.  The  judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General  Assembl; 
may  be  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  cop: 
of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  oi 
which  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec.  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  clerl 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts  inferio 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be  removed  fron* 
office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  b 
the  judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  courts  by  the  judg 
riding  the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Suprem 
Court  as  may  be  established  by  law  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  court? 
The  clerk  against  whom  proceedings  are  instituted  shall  receive  notic 
thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cause  alleged  for  his  removal,  a 
least  ten  days  before  the  day  appointed  to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  sha- 
be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thenc 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec.  33.    Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.    The  amendment 
made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Convention  shall  nc 
have  the  effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  th  1 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  o  ' 
appointment  under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  mad  'j 
in  pursuance  thereof. 

I 

ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may  lev  { 
a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  an  I 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars,  an  l| 
cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  or ; 
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hollar.  No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  the  capitation 
.ax  any  special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax.  The 
proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall 
nore  than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  State  taxation.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  be  exercised  in  a 
ust  and  equitable  manner,  and  shall  never  be  surrendered,  suspended,  or 
jontracted  away.  Taxes  on  property  shall  be  uniform  as  to  each  class  of 
>roperty  taxed.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  and  every  act 
evying  a  tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes: 
Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per 
:ent  (10%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to 
>e  deducted  from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  for  married  man 
vith  a  wife  living  with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  a  minor  child 
>r  children,  natural  or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons 
lot  less  than  $1,000,  and  there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  in- 
luding  living  expenses)  so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

|  Sec  4.    Limitations  upon  the  increase  of  public  debts.    The  General  As- 
embly  shall  have  the  power  to  contract  debts  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and 
Iredit  of  the  State  and  to  authorize  counties  and  municipalities  to  contract 
Jebts  and  pledge  their  faith  and  credit,  for  the  following  purposes:    To  fund 
|r  refund  a  valid  existing  debt;  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
}f  taxes  due  and  payable  within  the  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
ffty  per  centum  of  such  taxes;  to  supply  a  casual  deficit;  to  suppress  riots 
jr  insurrections,  or  to  repel  invasions.    For  any  purpose  other  than  these 
numerated,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  during  any  biennium, 
o  contract  new  debts  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  two- 
Ihirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  State's  outstanding  indebtedness  shall 
Lave  been  reduced  during  the  next  preceding  biennium,.  unless  the  subject 
e  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  for  any  purpose  other 
jhan  these  enumerated  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
ounties  or  municipalities  to  contract  debts,  and  counties  and  municipalities 
Shall  not  contract  debts,  during  any  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
wo-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
articular  county  or  municipality  shall  have  been  reduced  during  the  next 
receding  fiscal  year,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
f  the  particular  county  or  municipality.    In  any  election  held  in  the  State 
r  in  any  county  or  municipality  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
roposed  indebtedness  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall 
ote  thereon.   And  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  give  or  lend 
he  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
xcept  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  such  railroads  as  may  be  unfinished  at 
he  time  of  t!«e  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  in  which  the  State  has  a 
irect  pecuniary  interest,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote 
f  the  people  of  the  State,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall 
ote  thereon. 
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Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the  State 
or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  Genera! 
Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educational,  scien 
tine,  literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing  apparel,  arms 
for  muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical  and  agricul 
tural  implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and  scientific  instru 
ments,  or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  three  hun 
dred  dollars.  The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  ex 
ceeding  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  value  of  property  held  and  use( 
as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county  ta:a 
on  property  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  (20^)  on  the  one  hundred  dollar 
($100.00)  value  of  property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  leviet 
for  a  special  purpose  and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly 
which  may  be  done  by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation  shal 
not  apply  to  taxes  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  th  tj 
State  for  the  term  required  by  Article  IX,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
Provided,  further,  the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  (5tf)  on  the  on 
hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of  property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  oojects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the  Gei 
eral  Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which  it  is  t 
be  applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  person  born  in  the  United  States,  an  L 
every  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  po  ■ 
sessing  the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vol 1 
at  any  election  by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwis  f 
provided.  (The  19th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  rat 
fied  Aug.  6,  1920,  provided  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Statt  5 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  ar  r 
state  on  account  of  sex."  North  Carolina  accordingly  by  c.  18,  Extra  Sessic  i 
1920,  provided  for  the  registration  and  voting  of  women.) 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  voter.  Any  person  who  shall  have  resided  in  tl 3 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward  or  otht  r 
election  district  in  which  such  person  offers  to  vote  for  thirty  days  ne:  t 
preceding  an  election,  and  possessing  the  other  qualifications  set  out  i  i[ 
this  Article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  this  Stat< ; 
provided,  that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  i 
another  in  this  State  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  rig]  tj 
to  vote  in  the  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  from  which  su<  i 
person  has  removed  until  thirty  days  after  such  removal.  No  person  wl  - 
has  been  convicted,  or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indi<  > 
ment,  of  any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  t 1 
imprisonment  in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  the  sa  d 
person  shall  be  first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  la  ' 
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Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
it  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed  and  in  the  man- 
ler  hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
;hall  enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
his  article. 

Sec.  4.  Qualification  for  registration.  Every  person  presenting  himself 
or  registration  shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language.  But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1, 
ji.867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant 
)f  any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at 
iny  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational 
jualifications  herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled 
o  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall, 
m  or  before  November  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent 
•ecord  of  such  registration;  and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever 
hereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State, 
mless  disqualified  under  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.  That  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  regu- 
ation  of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  different 
parts,  and  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shall 
kand  or  fall  together. 

;  Sec.  6.  Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.  All  elections  by  the 
People  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
Hva  voce. 

\  Sec  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Carolina 
kcept  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but  before 
Entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 

ind  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  that 

will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as     — -  So 

lelp  me,  God." 

|  Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall 
)e  disqualified  for  office:  first,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being  of 
Umighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or  con- 
essed  their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or  not,  or 
inder  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  other  crime 
or  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  since 
)ecoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption  or  malpractice  in 
>ffice,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
nanner  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  9.  When  this  chapter  operative.  That  this  amendment  to  the  Con' 
stitution  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  anc 
two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall  he  cast  ill 
favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 

ARTICLE  VII 

(Redrafted  and  submitted  to  popular  vote,  Aug.  2,  1900,  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1902.    P.  L.  1889,  c.  218  and  P.  L.  1900,  c.  2.) 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bien 
nially  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  mem 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer,  registe 
of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners.  (Under  authority  of  the  Publi< 
Laws  of  1935,  c.  362,  s.  13,  provision  was  made  for  the  quadrennial  election 
of  registers  of  deeds,  certain  counties  being  exempted.) 

Sec.  2.  Duty  of  county  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com 
missioners  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  anc 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and  finance; 
of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  b< 
ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tin 
commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into  con 
venient  districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name  o 
the  said  districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  befor 
the  first  day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec.  4.  Townships  have  corporate  powers.  Upon  the  approval  of  th 
reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by  the  General  Assembly,  th 
said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  loca 
government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  of  townships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  bienniall; 
elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  th 
peace,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the  supei 
vision  of  the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and  finances 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Th 
General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of  justice 
of  the  peace  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which  cities  am 
towns  are  situated.  In  every  township  there  shall  also  be  bienniall; 
elected  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shal  j 
be  prescribed  by  law.    (Amended  by  c.  141,  1877.) 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustee 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  returns  t 
the  county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Th 
clerk  shall  also  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township. 

Sec.  7.    No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.    No  county,  citj 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  it  | 
faith  or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officer 
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}f  the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  approved 
oy  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  therein  in  any  election  held  for  such 
purpose. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  drawn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
my  county  or  township  treasury  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected 
inder  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days 
ifter  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  10.  Governor  to  appoint  justices.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  their 
)laces  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have  been  carried 
nto  effect. 

Sec.  11.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All  charters, 
ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations  shall  remain 

f'n  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
onstitution. 
Sec  12.  Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.  No  county,  city, 
j;own,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  or  pay,  nor  shall  any  tax 
)e  levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon  any 
lebt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

j  Sec.  13.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change,  or 
abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute  others 
n  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine  and  thirteen.  (Recent  amend- 
nents  repealed  old  section  9  and  renumbered  sections  10-14.)  (Under  the 
general  authority  of  this  section  several  statutory  amendments  have  been 
nade.    See  notes  supra,  ss.  1  and  5.) 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORPORATIONS  OTHER  THAN  MUNICIPAL 

Section  1.  Corporations  under  general  laws.  No  corporation  shall  be 
|:reated,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special 
ict,  except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
purposes  that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 

|>tate;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the 
hartering  and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending,  ex- 
ending,  and  forfeiture  of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by 
;pecial  act.  Ail  such  general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from 
ime  to  time  or  repealed;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  by 
special  act  repeal  the  charter  of  any  corporation. 

]  Sec  2.  Debts  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations  shall 
>e  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and  other  means, 
is  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "Corporation"  as 
ised  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint- 
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stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations 
not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall 
have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts  in  like 
cases  as  natural  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning 
their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts 
by  such  municipal  corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl 
edge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  thi 
races.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  systen 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  childrer 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  chil 
dren  of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taugh 
in  separate  public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
or  to  the  prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  Stat< 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  o: 
more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year 
and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  afore 
said  requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  proceeds  o 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  State 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  Unite< 
States;  also  all  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belongin 
to  any  State  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  al 
sales  of  the  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts 
or  devices  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  no 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  o 
devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  mud 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  tha 
purpose,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintainin;  I 
in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  pui 
poses  whatsoever. 

Sec  5.    County  school  fund;  proviso.    All  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  othe  | 
property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds  from  th 
sale  of  estrays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  o 
all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  peiial  o 
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military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  he  paid  by  persons 
Is  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong  to  and  remain 
n  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing 
md  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State: 
Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually  reported 
o  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec.  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  election 
»f  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen, 
hall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  thereof 
n  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  University; 
md  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws,  and  regulations 
rom  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance 
ind  management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
ihat  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the 
fouth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the  property 
Vhich  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from 
^cheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

;  Sec.  8.  State  Board  of  Education.  The  general  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  free  public  school  system,  and  of  the  educational  funds  provided 
pr  the  support  thereof,  except  those  mentioned  in  Section  five  of  this  Article, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
orty-five,  be  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  the 
lieutenant-Governor,  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  ten  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  confirma- 
ion  by  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  session.  The  General  Assembly  shall 
livide  the  State  into  eight  educational  districts,  which  may  be  altered  from 
ime  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly.  Of  the  appointive  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  one  shall  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  eight 
;ducational  districts,  and  two  shall  be  appointed  as  members  at  large.  The 
irst  appointments  under  this  section  shall  be:  Two  members  appointed  from 
iducational  districts  for  terms  of  two  years;  two  members  appointed  from 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  four  years;  two  members  appointed  from 
'ducational  districts  for  terms  of  six  years;  and  two  members  appointed  from 
'ducational  districts  for  terms  of  eight  years.  One  member  at  large  shall  be 
jtppointed  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  one  member  at  large  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  eight  years.  All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be 
;or  terms  of  eight  years.  Any  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  made  by 
jhe  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term,  which  appointments  shall  not  be  subject 
o  confirmation.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the 
administrative  head  of  the  public  school  system  and  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
)oard.  The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  A  majority  of 
he  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
)er  diem  and  expenses  of  the  appointive  members  shall  be  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec  9.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
hall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of 
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The  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
heretofore  constituted.    The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  t( 
divide  the  State  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts;  to  regulate  th<n 
grade,  salary  and  qualifications  of  teachers;  to  provide  for  the  selection  ancii 
adoption  of  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools;  to  apportion  ancii 
equalize  the  public  school  funds  over  the  State;  and  generally  to  supervise 
and  administer  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State  and  make  all  needfu 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  thereto.   All  the  powers  enumerated  in  thiin 
section  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  this  Constitution  and  subjec 
to  such  laws  as  may  be  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  10.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adop. 
tion  of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  main! 
tain,  in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  o< 
mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  11.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereb; 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  abilit? 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  si: 
and  eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  edu 
cated  by  other  means. 

ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS  j 

Section  1.    Exemptions  of  personal  property.    The  personal  property  o 
any  resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  b 
selected  by  such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale  unde 
execution  or  other  final  process  of  any  court  issued  for  the  collection  o  j 
any  debt. 

Sec  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwellings  and  building 
used  therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selecte 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lo 
in  a  city,  town,  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  buildings  used  thereoi 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding  th 
value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  under  executio 
or  other  final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no  property  shall  b 
exempt  from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  payment  of  obligations  contracted  fo 
the  purchase  of  said  premises. 

Sec  3.  Homestead  exemption  from  debt.  The  homestead,  after  the  deat  I 
of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  any  debt  durin  ; 
the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec  4.  Laborer's  lien.  The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  thi  <\ 
article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  wor  : 
done  and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanic  > 
lien  for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec  5.    Benefit  of  widow.    If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving 
widow  but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  h< 
husband,  and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benef ; 
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luring  her  widowhood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own 
•ight. 

Sec.  6.  Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.  The  real  and  per- 
;onal  property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage,  and 
ill  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which  she  may,  after  marriage,  become 
n  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate 
md  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obli- 
gations, or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised,  and  be 
lueathed,  and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her,  as 
f  she  were  unmarried. 

Sec.  7.  Husband  may  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  icife  and  children. 
The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the  amounl 
;hus  insured  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  the  guardian, 
f  under  age,  for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  claims  of  the  repre- 
tentatives  of  her  husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors.  And  the  policy  shall 
lot  be  subject  to  claims  of  creditors  of  the  insured  during  the  life  of  the 
nsured,  if  the  insurance  issued  is  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  wife 
ind/or  children. 

Sec  8.  How  deed  for  homestead  may  be  made.  Nothing  contained  in  the 
oregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a 
lomestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the 
>wner  of  a  homestead  shall  be  valid  without  the  signature  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  wife. 

ARTICLE  XI 

PUNISHMENTS,  penal  institutions,  and  public  charities 

I  Section  1.  Punishments;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  punish- 
ments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  viz:  death,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this 
State.  The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on  public 
vorks  or  highways,  or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farming  out 
hereof,  where  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  no 
:onvict  shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
nanslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson;  Provided,  that  no 
:onvict  whose  labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished  for  any  failure 
>f  duty  as  a  laborer,  except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  State;  but  the 
onvicts  so  farmed  out  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and 
:ontrol,  as  to  their  government  and  discipline,  of  the  penitentiary  board 
>r  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishments  being  not  only  to 
satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime, 
nurder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable  with 
leath,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 
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Sec.  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meeting 
make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  Prison  or  peniter 
tiary  at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  th 
erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons  guilty  of  mil 
demeanors  shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  estab 
lished  whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  an 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders. 

Sec.  6.  The  sexes  are  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competer 
legislation,  that  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  c 
the  State,  the  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  am 
comfort  of  the  prisoners  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  neve 
confined  in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Sec  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficient  provisions  fc  H 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  i 
civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  sessioi  J 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whoi  i 
shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  instit 
tions,  and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  conditio;  , 
with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Sec.  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  I  i 
measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  orpha  i 
houses,  where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taugl  t 
some  business  or  trade. 

Sec.  9.    Inebriates  and  idiots.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  t,i 
soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  i 
ebriates. 

Sec.  10.  Deaf  mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may  pr  >• 
vide  that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall  1  $ 
cared  for  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Legisl 
lature  and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  charitable  i  i| 
stitutions  should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  wi  a 
the  purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citize  i 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  for  J 
years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  in  t  < 
militia:  Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms,  fro  f 
religious  scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 
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Sec.  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
)rganizing,  arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  paying 
he  same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander- 
n-chief,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law, 
suppress  riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that  may 
)e  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of  this 
(State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  except  the  proposition,  Convention  or  No  Convention,  be 
first  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at  the  next  general 
blection,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  should  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it  shall  assemble  on  such  day 
.as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

I  Sec.  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Constitution 
pf  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  the 
lamendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next 
general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  in  such  manner 
las  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event  of  their  adoption  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found, 
or  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before  this 
Constitution  takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts,  but 
no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a 
duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry 
a  challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight  a  duel,  shall 
hold  any  office  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  ac 
count  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be  annually 
published. 

Sec.  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  proper 
legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien  on  the 
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subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  contrar? 
provision,  all  officers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or  appointei 
by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other  appointment 
are  made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective,  until  their  such 
cessors  shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according  to  the  prci  l 
visions  of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.    Seat  of  government.    The  seat  of  government  in  this  State  shal 
remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  7.  Holding  office.  No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place  c 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  or  unde; 
this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold  or  exercise  ami 
other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  or  b 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly:  Provided,  tha 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers  in  the  militia,  notarie 
public,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  commii 
sioners  for  special  purposes. 

Sec  8.    Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes  prohibited.    All  marriage  i 
between  a  white  person  and  a  Negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  , 
person  of  Negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are  hereby  foreve 
prohibited. 
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FOREWORD 


This  is  the  report  of  a  study  relating  to  our  public  schools 
which  might  well  be  classified  as  evaluative.  Appraisal  of  the 
school  program  in  terms  of  what  becomes  of  our  graduates  is  an 
approach  toward  total  evaluation  which  we  in  North  Carolina 
have  not  emphasized  sufficiently.  Evaluation  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual growth  and  development,  in  terms  of  the  reasons  underly- 
ing the  large  number  of  student  drop-outs,  and  in  terms  of  what 
becomes  of  our  high  school  graduates  will  always  afford  us  com- 
oelling  motivation  for  improving  our  total  school  effort. 

The  low  per  capita  income  in  North  Carolina  is  a  matter  of 
^rave  concern  to  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  economy  of 
he  State;  and  the  relationship  between  per  capita  income  and 
he  educational  level  of  the  people  cannot  be  ignored  or  easily 
overlooked.  Statistics  show  that  the  State  ranks  low  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  adult  population  (25  years  and  above)  with  thir- 
een  or  more  years  of  school ;  it  ranks  low  also  in  the  percentage 
f  civilian  workers  in  professional  and  technical  positions.  Nev- 
rtheless,  we  must  assume,  it  seems,  that  the  native  intelligence 
f  North  Carolina's  children  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  children 
f  any  state. 

The  fact  that  North  Carolina  is  reported  as  ranking  next  to 
le  lowest  among  the  states  in  the  percentage  of  college-age 
outh  in  college  presents  another  challenging  situation.  Though 
ot  a  wealthy  State,  this  study  indicates  that  lack  of  finances 
iems  not  to  be  the  major  factor  in  our  unenviable  record  in  this 
aspect.  Location  of  colleges  and  distances  involved,  though  a 
jgnificant  factor,  seems  not  to  be  a  deterrent  in  many  communi- 
Jes.  It  appears  that  the  presence,  or  lack,  of  incentive  in  the 
cal  communities  of  the  State  determines,  in  large  measure,  the 
imber  of  high  school  graduates  who  enter  college.  If  it  is 
|reed  that  motivation  for  entering  college  is  adult-inspired,  by 
ad  large,  then  it  seems  urgent  that  parents,  teachers,  and  other 
aults  consolidate  their  influence  in  seeing  to  it  that  more  North 
Urolina  youth  with  ability  are  qualified  and  have  the  opportuni- 
ty for  continuing  their  development  in  college.  Adequate  lead- 
tship  in  North  Carolina  makes  it  imperative  that  the  problems 
s  vividly  pointed  out  in  this  study  be  cooperatively  tackled  by 
£  of  us  interested  in  the  future  of  our  State. 
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May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  deep  gratitude  to  the 
many  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  who  furnished 
the  data  for  this  study,  and  to  Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of 
Teacher  Education,  who  compiled  and  analyzed  the  information, 
The  study  reveals  some  significant  facts  relative  to  the  qurrenl 
utilization  of  our  human  resources ;  and  should  suggest,  it  seems 
the  urgency  for  further  study  and  action  within  the  immediate 
future. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


April  1,  1955. 


| 
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What  Becomes  of  Our  High  School  Graduates 


A  survey  including  about  seventy  per  cent  of  the  approximate 
36,000  high  school  graduates  of  1954  reveals  that  one-third  of 
:he  white  graduates  and  one-fourth  of  the  Negro  graduates,  or 
|U  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  entered  college.  In  addition, 
liight  per  cent  continued  formal  education  in  trade  schools,  busi- 
less  schools,  and  nurses'  training  programs.  Military  service 
laimed  seven  per  cent  of  the  graduating  seniors. 

COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

There  is  a  wide  variation  among  administrative  units  of  the 
tate  in  the  number  of  graduates  going  to  college.  For  some 
jnits,  the  percentage  ranges  well  into  the  seventies,  whereas  in 
thers  it  is  as  low  as  ten  per  cent.  On  a  county  basis,  consoli- 
ating  data  from  county  and  city  units  where  applicable,  the 
ange  is  likewise  significant.  Twelve  counties  sent  fewer  than 
venty  per  cent  of  their  graduates  to  college  and  seven  sent  forty 
r  cent  or  more. 

The  data  reveal  some  difference  between  the  white  and  Negro 
udents  and  a  rather  significant  difference  between  rural  and 
ban  students.  Approximately  one  out  of  three  white  high 
-hool  graduates  enrolled  in  college,  whereas  the  ratio  was  one 
(it  of  four  among  the  Negro  graduates.  Forty-four  per  cent  of 
te  white  students  graduating  from  high  schools  in  city  admin- 
istrative units  entered  college,  as  compared  to  25  per  cent  from 
Ipi  schools  in  county  administrative  units.  The  differential  in 
lis  regard  is  much  less  for  Negroes,  amounting  to  only  seven 
lircentage  points. 

These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  not  nearly  all  the  well- 
qklified  high  school  graduates  are  taking  advantage  of  oppor- 
tfiities  for  higher  education.  Further  evidence  of  this  is  noted 
lithe  fact  that  only  two  out  of  three  graduates  who  finished  first 
a  :i  second  scholastically  in  their  respective  classes — the  students 
onetimes  designated  valedictorian  and  salutatorian — are  cur- 
rltly  enrolled  in  college. 

^ny  evidence  which  indicates  or  which  may  be  construed  to 
iroly  faulty  utilization  of  the  State's  human  resources  naturally 
g  es  rise  to  some  pertinent  questions.    In  the  matter  of  college 
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attendance  by  high  school  graduates,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate 
reasons  why  a  certain  school  or  administrative  unit  sends  one 
out  of  two  graduates  into  higher  education  while  another  sends 
only  one  out  of  ten. 

LOCATION  OF  COLLEGES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  location  of  a  college 
is  a  significant  factor  in  college  attendance;  and  the  data  sup- 
port such  an  assumption  to  a  degree.  The  counties  enrolling  ten 
per  cent  or  more  of  their  white  high  school  graduates  in  junior 
colleges  either  have  junior  colleges  within  their  boundaries  or 
in  their  immediate  proximity.  The  evidence  is  not  so  convincing, 
however,  relative  to  the  four-year  colleges;  in  fact,  many  coun- 
ties and  cities  not  advantageously  located  as  to  distance  hav( 
proportionately  more  of  their  graduates  entering  college. 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 

Questions  relating  to  economic  circumstances  likewise  aris; 
early  in  any  deliberations  concerning  education  at  the  college 
level.    Financial  ability,  undoubtedly,  is  a  determining  factor  i  1 
the  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  a  community  sends  t) 
college.    The  absence  of  a  reliable  measure  of  financial  abilit  / 
forbids  accurate  analysis  in  this  respect ;  nevertheless,  there  ai  e 
some  definite  and  noteworthy  interrelationships  in  the  data  i1 
hand.    Of  the  ten  counties  which  rank  lowest  in  percentage  < 
high  school  graduates  going  to  college,  seven  are  in  the  lowe  .j 
quartile  as  to  estimated  per  capita  income.*   Similarly,  of  tltj 
ten  counties  which  rank  highest  in  percentage  of  graduates  ente ' 
ing  college,  five  are  in  the  highest  quartile  as  to  estimated  p  i 
capita  income.   On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  number  of  counti  i 
ranking  low  in  estimated  per  capita  income  but  having  a  hi,  j 
percentage  or  graduates  entering  college. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AID 

Consideration  of  economic  factors  affecting  the  number  < 
high  school  graduates  entering  college  brings  the  matter  of  sell : 
arship  aid  to  attention.    It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  more  tr  \ 


*Income  data  considered  are  presented  in  The  Estimation  of  Income  Payments  to  Ind 
uals  in  North  Carolina  Counties  by  Lowell  D.  Ashby  and  Everett  P.  Truex.  School  of  1 
ness  Administration,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.    1952,  pp.  34-5. 


half  the  graduates  attending  college  from  certain  cities  and 
counties  are  receiving  some  kind  of  scholarship  aid,  yet  in  other 
administrative  units  fewer  than  five  per  cent  are  receiving  aid. 
Of  all  the  high  school  graduates  shown  by  the  survey  to  be  in 
college,  19  per  cent  are  receiving  scholarship  aid — 18  per  cent 
white  and  29  per  cent  Negro. 

The  differences  between  city  and  county  administrative  units 
are  slight  but  significant.  As  stated  earlier,  proportionately 
more  students,  white  and  Negro,  enter  college  from  city  units  than 
from  county  units.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  students  from  white 
schools  in  city  units  are  receiving  assistance,  whereas  20  per  cent 
of  the  students  from  county  units  are  sharing  in  the  available 
laid.  For  white  students,  the  average  for  all  units  is  18  per  cent. 
Among  the  Negro  students  entering  college,  30  per  cent  from  city 
units  and  28  per  cent  from  county  units,  or,  29  per  cent  of  the 
total,  are  benefitting  from  some  type  of  financial  aid. 

Specific  reasons  for  the  difference  cited  above  are  not  readily 
apparent.  Scholastic  ability  and  economic  resources  of  potential 
enrollees  undoubtedly  enter  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
stronger  and  sometimes  less  obvious  factors  affecting  entrance 
Into  college  center  around  school  and  community  relationships 
jvith  colleges  and  the  aspirations  of  youth — shared,  encouraged, 
md  implemented  by  parents  and  teachers.  Wise  use  of  available 
cholarship  aid  and  efforts  to  increase  such  aid  are  twin  object- 
ves  that  might  well  claim  the  attention  of  parents,  educators, 
md  citizens  generally  throughout  the  State. 


MOTIVATION  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  COLLEGE  ATTENDANCE 


I  The  location  of  colleges  and  the  economic  circumstances  sur- 
ounding  individuals  and  communities  have  definite  but  limited 
•earing  upon  the  per  cent  of  high  school  graduates  who  continue 
heir  education  in  college.  A  perspective  which  clearly  outlines 
he  determining  factors  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain; 
ince  an  attitudinal  element  is  unquestionably  involved — an  ele- 
lent  of  great  significance,  but  one  not  to  be  measured  objectively, 
'he  complete  answer  as  to  why  more  young  people  go  to  college 
rom  one  community  than  from  another  must  include,  it  seems, 
ie  factor  of  stimulation  or  motivation  which  parents  and  teach- 
tiW  rs  impart  to  the  students.  Such  motivation  may  be  in  keeping 
ith  community  tradition  or  merely  an  indication  of  the  current 
ilue  placed  upon  higher  education.  In  each  instance,  it  appears 
ife  to  assume  that  the  local  community  is  largely  responsible 
>r  the  motivating  forces  which  stimulate  pupils  to  enter  college. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  TERMINATING 
FORMAL  EDUCATION 


In  determining  the  number  of  graduates  who  continue  formal 
education  beyond  high  school,  the  survey  also  shows  that  more 
than  half,  53  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  are  entering  directly  into 
the  on-going  life  of  their  communities.    Forty-seven  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  58  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  in  this  category.  Un- 
doubtedly, marriage  and  consequent  homemaking  duties  consti- 
tute a  real  factor  in  accounting  for  many  girls  who  do  not  continue 
their  formal  education;  and  it  appears  logical  to  assume  that  a  a 
large  number  of  boys  find  their  places  in  agriculture,  in  business,  j 
and  in  industry  as  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  workers.    The  im-i 
portant  fact,  however,  and  the  one  which  should  claim  the  atten-i 
tion  of  educators  and  lay-citizens  alike,  is  the  degree  to  which  the 
public  school  is  successful  in  helping  to  equip  these  young  people 
to  live  advantageously. 


THE  PROBLEM  REDEFINED 

The  continued  progress  of  North  Carolina  as  a  State  and  the  j 
well-being  of  her  people  are  dependent,  in  large  measure,  on  th< 
leadership  within  the  State.  The  quantitative  and  qualitative 
measure  of  that  leadership  is  determined  by  the  extent  to  whicl 
communities  throughout  the  State  consistently  prepare  theii 
most  capable  young  people  for  positions  of  responsibility.  Thi, 
study  is  presented  as  an  aid  in  evaluating  accomplishments  ii 
this  direction. 


I 

ERRATA 

Figure  1,  Page  9 — Watauga  County  should  be  shaded  to  indicat 
30-39  per  cent ;  Scotland  County  should  be  shaded  to  indicat 
40  per  cent  and  above. 

Figure  2,  Page  10— Yadkin  County  should  be  shaded  to  indica 
0-19  per  cent ;  Currituck  County  should  be  shaded  to  indica 
20-29  per  cent. 
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TABLE  I.  STATE  SUMMARY  OF  FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY  OF  1954  HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIORS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

No. 

Per  cent 

 r 

Number  of  seniors  graduated  in  1954  

Total 

16,018 

inn  n 

to  oon 

100.0 

35,938 

100.0 

White 

12,618 

100.0 

14,920 

100.0 

27,538 

100.0 

Negro 

3,400 

100.0 

5,000 

100.0 

8,400 

100.0 

Graduates  included  in  survey  

Total 

11,128 

69.4 

13,497 

67.7 

24,625 

68.5 

White 

9,535 

75.5 

11,014 

73.8 

20,549 

74.6 

Negro 

1,593 

46.8 

2,483 

49.7 

4,076 

48.5 

Enrolled  in  four-year  senior  colleges  

Total 

3,226 

29.0 

3,325 

24.6 

6,551 

26.6 

White 

2, 

S70 

30.0 

2,707 

24.5 

5,577 

27.1 

Negro 

356 

22.3 

618 

24.9 

974 

23.9 

Enrolled  in  two-year  junior  colleges  

Total 

534 

4.8 

626 

4.6 

1, 160 

4.7 

White 

523 

5.4 

605 

5.4 

1,128 

5.4 

Negro 

11 

.7 

21 

.8 

32 

.8 

1.  Enrolled  in  all  colleges    

Total 

3, 

?60 

33.8 

3,951 

29.3 

7,711 

31.3 

White 

3,393 

35.4 

3,312 

29.9 

6,705 

32.5 

Negro 

367 

23.0 

639 

25.7 

1,006 

24.7 

Receiving  scholarship  aid    

Total 

808 

21.5 

682 

17.3 

1,490 

19.3 

White 

702 

20.7 

499 

15.0 

1,201 

17.9 

Negro 

106 

28.9 

183 

28.6 

289 

28.7 

2.  Continuing  education  in  business  school, 

Total 

394 

3.5 

1,642 

12.2 

2,036 

8.3 

White 

342 

3.5 

1,357 

12.3 

1,699 

8.2 

Negro 

52 

3.3 

285 

11.5 

337 

8.3 

3.  In  Military  service     -- 

Total 

1." 

•20 

15.5 

37 

.3 

1,757 

7.1 

White 

1.. 

198 

14.6 

29 

.2 

1,427 

6.9 

Negro 

322 

20.2 

8 

.3 

330 

8.1 

5.254 

47.2 

7,867 

58.2 

13.121 

53.3 

White 

4,402 

46.5 

6,316 

57.6 

10.718 

52.4 

Negro 

852 

53.5 

1,551 

62.5 

2.403 

58.9 
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TABLE  2.   SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


County 
Unit 


Total 


High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 


Number 

Schools 

Schools 

Reporting 

Per 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Cent 

10 

g 

134 

150 

284 

30 

36 

66 

23  2 

3 

3 

52 

83 

135 

13 

19 

32 

23.7. 

2 

2 

28 

38 

66 

5 

9 

14 

21.2 

6 

3 

32 

27 

59 

3 

3 

5.0 

7 

2 

17 

29 

46 

3 

2 

5 

10.8 

3 

3 

58 

82 

140 

8 

U 

19 

13.5 

5 

4 

91 

76 

167 

21 

10 

31 

18^5 

6 

4 

32 

36 

68 

8 

11 

19 

27.9 

5 

3 

49 

49 

98 

13 

7 

20 

20.4 

5 

3 

48 

41 

89 

6 

4 

10 

11.2 

17 

11 

161 

198 

359 

41 

26 

67 

18.6 

6 

6 

102 

122 

224 

19 

22 

41 

18.3 

6 

5 

51 

82 

133 

8 

8 

16 

12.0 

7 

6 

88 

155 

243 

16 

20 

36 

14.8 

1 

1 

14 

15 

29 

1 

1 

2 

6.8 

5 

5 

68 

78 

146 

23 

21 

44 

30.1 

4 

1 

5 

14 

19 

8 

6 

85 

116 

201 

19 

24 

43 

21.3 

7 
1 

2 

27 

34 

61 

5 

10 

15 

24.5 

I 

I 

13 

18 

31 

2 

5 

7 

22.5 

1 

1 

28 

26 

54 

2 

7 

9 

16^6 

12 

6 

64 

83 

147 

8 

3 

11 

7.4 

10 

7 

116 

109 

225 

19 

30 

49 

21.7 

3 

2 

36 

24 

60 

7 

4 

11 

18.3 

102 

115 

217 

H 

12 

23 

10  5 

2 
3 

1 

12 

12 

24 

1 

2 

3 

12.5 

11 

2 

23 

35 

58 

5 

6 

11 

18.9 

4 

2 

21 

37 

58 

9 

4 

13 

22.4 

10 

7 

80 

118 

198 

26 

29 

55 

27.7 

6 

6 

118 

118 

236 

17 

12 

29 

12.2 

3 

1 

11 

22 

33 

2 

5 

7 

21.2 

11 

7 

186 

224 

410 

28 

36 

64 

15.6 

6 

2 

34 

28 

62 

4 

5 

9 

14.5 

0 

7 

134 

166 

300 

34 

19 

53 

17.6 

3 

2 

14 

23 

37 

2 

6 

8 

2l!6 

2 

2 

24 

31 

55 

4 

6 

10 

18.1 

6 

6 

47 

51 

98 

3 

4 

7 

7.1 

4 

3 

36 

50 

86 

8 

10 

18 

20.9 

15 

o 

y 

11Q 

l  iy 

loo 

254 

29 

13 

42 

16.5 

4 

4 

60 

46 

106 

16 

12 

28 

26^4 

10 

8 

142 

173 

315 

23 

26 

49 

15.5 

5 

2 

74 

84 

158 

7 

16 

23 

14.5 

6 

3 

42 

36 

78 

2 

8 

10 

12.8 

Q 
O 

i 
i 

OR 

94 

50 

14 

7 

21 

42.0 

1 

1 

23 

25 

48 

4 

7 

11 

22  .'9 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

1 

1 

25.0 

8 

4 

60 

79 

139 

6 

10 

16 

11.5 

4 

2 

35 

53 

88 

11 

13 

24 

27.2 

14 

12 

192 

250 

442 

46 

49 

95 

21.4 

1 

33 

34 

67 

6 

8 

14 

20.8 
10.7 

4 

3 

30 

26 

56 

3 

3 

6 

7 

6 

59 

80 

139 

17 

15 

32 

23.0 

3 

3 

43 

54 

97 

7 

10 

17 

17.5 

3 

1 

64 

51 

115 

11 

9 

20 

17.3 

6 

2 

25 

21 

46 

5 

6 

11 

23.9 

5 

3 

43 

47 

90 

14 

11 

25 

27.7 

5 

4 

60 

72 

132 

10 

10 

20 

15.1 

3 

3 

150 

154 

304 

48 

30 

78 

25.6 

Enrolled  in  Senior  College 


Alamance. . . 
Alexander.. 
Alleghany.. 

Anson  

Ashe  

Avery  

Beaufort  

Bertie  

Bladen  

Brunswick... 

Buncombe... 

Burke  

Cabarrus  

Caldwell.... 
Camden  

Carteret  

Caswell  

Catawba  

Chatham  

Cherokee — 

Chowan  

Clay  

Cleveland. . . 
Columbus. .. 
Craven  

Cumberland. 
Currituck... 

Dare  

Davidson  

Davie  

Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe.. 

Forsyth  

Franklin  

Gaston  

Gates  

Graham  

Granville  

Greene  

Guilford  

Halifax.  

Harnett  

Haywood  

Henderson... 

Hertford.... 

Hoke  

Hyde  

Iredell  

Jackson  

Johnston  

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Lincoln  

Macon  

Madison  

Martin  

McDowell... 
Mecklenburg 


•  Percentage  based  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  Colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  COUNTY  UNITS  (WHITE) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 


Girls 


Total 


Per 
Cent 


1.7 


15.0 
4.1 

11.7 
9.1 
6.7 

5.2 
1.7 
1.5 
3.2 
3.4 

0.6 
15.7 
3.4 


5.5 
7.4 
10.6 
10.0 

2.7 
8.3 


3.4 


1.7 
17.7 

5.6 
2.7 
10.9 
3.0 
2.3 

2.7 
9.4 

15.2 
3.1 

11.5 

10.0 
8.3 

~7~1~ 


2.6 
15.2 
3.3 
8.3 
9.2 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Per 

Cent 


9.1 
18.5 

6.0 
13.5 


14.2 
3.5 
7.3 

11.2 

10. 

9.4 
13.3 
15.7 
6.5 
3.4 

14.3 


10.6 
10.0 

10.1 

8.3 

18~9 
5.1 

9.0 
8.8 
3.0 
3.4 
4.8 

10.0 
13.0 
10.9 
6.1 
3.4 

8.2 
2.8 
4.1 


8.0 
4.1 

1.1 

11.0 
8.9 
23.2 
13.6 
14.4 

.0 
26.0 

3.3 
15.1 

7.2 


In  Military  Service 


Boys 

13 
8 
4 


Gi  Is 


Total 

13 
8 
4 
8 
2 

16 
7 
4 
6 

11 

32 


25 


20 


Per 

Cent 


4.5 
5.9 
6.0 
13.5 
4.3 

11.4 
4 

5.8 
6.1 
12.3 

8.9 
11.6 
6.7 
8.2 
13.7 


20 


21 

24  I 


17. 


18.0 


37.0 
6.1 
5.3 
6.6 

13.3 
20.8 

l"7 
1.7 

5.5 
4.6 
12.1 
7.0 

3.2 


18.9 
10.9 
8.1 


5.1 
3.7 
4.4 
10.7 
12.8 


4.1 
50.0 
5.7 
9.0 

6.3 
5.9 
12.5 
7.1 
3.0 

17.3 
17.3 

9.9 
15.9 

7.8 


Receiving  Scholarships 


Boys 


Girls 


(13) 


TABLE  2.   SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


L  ounty 

Unit 

l  otai 
Number 
Schools 

Total 
Number 
Schools 
Reporting 

High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 

Enrolled  in  Senior  College 

Boys 

uirls 

total 

Boys 

uirls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

MWs.lioll 

Q 

o 

o 

& 

32 

55 

87 

5 

12 

17 

19.5 

5 

3 

46 

35 

81 

14 

20 

24.6 

a 

8 

4 

31 

46 

77 

12 

8 

20 

25.9 

Nash    

8 

b' 

1  1  K 

£o 

18 

46 

22 .5 

New  Hanover...  

1 

1 

169 

194 

363 

60 

62 

122 

33.6 

Northampton   -   

6 

5 

41 

49 

90 

12 

15 

27 

29.9 

e 
0 

o 

66 

72 

138 

15 

17 

32 

23.1 

i 

2 

40 

52 

92 

14 

8 

22 

23.9 

1 

1 

27 

42 

69 

7 

7 

14 

20.2 

2 

C 

o 

3 

45 

49 

94 

13 

12 

25 

26.5 

1 

1 

23 

30 

53 

7 

3 

10 

18.8  1 

Person    

4 

3 

oo 

89 

144 

12 

21 

33 

22.9 

Pitt 

ritt  

o 

9 

1  41 

14.5 

lOo 

296 

51 

37 

88 

29.7 

Polk   -  

3 

2 

17 

24 

41 

5 

5 

12.1  l 

Randolph  

i  n 

1U 

* 

109 

117 

226 

33 

17 

50 

22.1 

Richmond-   

•> 
o 

19 

25 

44 

3 

4 

7 

15.9 

Robeson    

1 1 

4 

31 

39 

70 

4 

9 

13 

18.5 

0 

5 

72 

96 

168 

9 

8 

17 

10.1 

9 

7 

llo 

1  KO 
104 

OAK 
-00 

9B 
<£S 

39 

67 

25.2 

10 

c 

160 

195 

355 

37 

45 

82 

23.1 

Sampson    

15 

2 

12 

15 

27 

1 

2 

3 

11.1 ; 

Scotland  

•) 

o 

•> 

0 

29 

28 

57 

9 

17 

26 

45.6 

1 A 
1U 

5 

33 

48 

81 

9 

10 

19 

23.4 

Stokes  

9 

5 

53 

75 

128 

3 

10 

13 

10.1 

Surry     

1 1 

8 

105 

125 

230 

25 

23 

48 

20.8 

Swain     

1 

i 

o 
I 

60 

80 

140 

9 

16 

11 .14 

1 

1 

8 

12 

20 

1 

4 

5 

25. t 

12 

3 

23 

38 

61 

1 

2 

3 

4.  i 

5 

2 

14 

15 

29 

24  1 

Wake   

10 

9 

220 

186 

406 

60 

37 

97 

23J 

3 

j° 

33 

35 

68 

15 

9 

24 

35.: 

Washington  

3 

3 

29 

47 

76 

5 

12 

15.' 

A 

88 

62 

150 

29 

24 

53 

35.;. 

Wayne  

9 

96 

104 

200 

22 

20 

42 

2U 

Wilkes 

6 

5 

91 

105 

196 

12 

11 

23 

11. i 

Wilson  

6 

3 

32 

40 

72 

3 

6 

9 

12.;: 

Yadkin  

6 

4 

87 

90 

177 

16 

13 

29 

16.; 

Yancey  

5 

Total  

565 

367 

5.864 

6,895 

12.759 

1.305 

1,264 

2,569 

20.1 

•  Percentage  based  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled  ia  junior  and  senior  Colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  COUNTY  UNITS  (WHITE) 


Enrolled  ia 
Junior  College 


Boys  Girls 


365 


Total 


Per 
Cent 


10.3 
2.4 
2.5 
6.3 

11.0 

16.6 
9.4 
1.0 
1.4 


1.0 
7.5 
6.2 
3.3 
2.4 

0.4 
15.9 
7.1 
3.5 
2.6 

9.0 
18.5 
7.0 
2.4 
0.7 


8.5 

18*6 

3.4 
4.9 
4.4 
1.3 
4.0 

3.5 
1.0 
5.5 
1.1 


5.33 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Traiuing,  etc. 


Boys 


248 


Girls 


911 


Total 


27 


22 

""ia" 
...... 

4 

42 
7 
4 

17 

26 
19 
7 
9 

1,159 


Per 
Cent 


8.0 
6.1 
7.7 


2.2 
2.1 
6.5 
7.2 


7.4 
1.8 
4.1 
6.4 
9.7 

5.7 
13.6 
15.7 

7.7 
25.6 


5.2 
19.7 
14.0 

9.5 

13~1 

13.7 
10.3 
10.2 
5.2 
11.3 


9.7 
5.0 


.08 


In  Military  Service 


Boys 


981 


Girls 


Total 


27 


Per 
Cent 


13.7 
14.8 
6.4 
9.3 
5.5 


3.6 
1.0 
13.0 


10.6 
5.6 

11.8 
5.0 
7.3 

7.5 
9.0 
4.2 
5.3 
9.0 

10.1 
3.7 

12.2 
7.4 
6.2 

5.2 

"5.7 
25.0 
3.2 

6.8 
6.6 
13.2 


4.0 
6.6 
9.7 
3.3 


7.82 


Receiving  Scholarships 


Boys 


373 


Girls 


Total 


652 


Per* 
Cent 


7.6 
18.1 
40.9 

6.7 
14.8 

16.6 
8.8 
21.7 
26.6 


7.6 
21.4 
23.8 
17.3 
100.0 

19.6 
64.2 
16.6 
21.7 
10.8 

24.5 
12.4 
16.6 
9.5 
14.2 

29.1 

*42~8~ 

"rT 

24.9 
15.3 
40.7 
23.0 
8.4 

22.4 
28.0 
15.3 
41.9 


20.06 
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TABLE  3.    SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


City 
Unit 

Total 
Number 
Schools 

Total 
Number 
Schools 
Reporting 

High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 

Enrolled  in  Senior  College 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

J 

1 



61 

57 



118 

19 



12 



31 

26.2 

j 

j 

56 

69 

125 

14 

18 

32 

25.6 

Asnevule                      .  _.   

| 

135 

141 

276 

49 

46 

95 

34.4 

Burlington  

j 

112 

105 

217 

63 

39 

102 

47.0 

47 

59 

106 

16 

14 

30 

28.3 

Chapel  Hill     ... 

37 

38 

75 

20 

14 

34 

45.3 

Charlotte  .    

198 

192 

390 

103 

88 

191 

48.9 

Cherry ville  .    .  .. 

J 

26 

35 

61 

11 

13 

24 

39.3 

Clinton                 .  .. 

| 

35 

22 

57 

12 

4 

16 

28.0 

Concord    

J 

J 

49 

40 

89 

28 

17 

45 

50.5 

Durham      

J 

J 

120 

138 

258 

55 

45 

100 

38.7 

Edenton...   

23 

20 

43 

5 

5 

10 

23.2 

Elizabeth  City    

39 

45 

84 

17 

11 

28 

33.3 

Elkin   

J 

[ 

31 

40 

71 

9 

6 

15 

21.1 

Elm  City   . 

14 

20 

34 

6 

7 

13 

38.2 

Fairmont..    

■ 

21 

17 

38 

4 

2 

6 

15.7 

78 

82 

160 

32 

46 

78 

48.7 

13 

18 

31 

7 

8 

15 

48.3 

Fremont  .  .              ...  .  

} 

[ 

9 

7 

16 

1 

1 

2 

12.5 

Gastonia     . 

99 

129 

228 

49 

38 

87 

38.1 

Glen  Alpine   .    ..  ... 

1 

19 

17 

36 

7 

5 

12 

33.3 

Goldsboro.    .  ...  ...    .    ... 

72 

77 

149 

33 

25 

58 

38.9 

Greensboro..   . 

193 

220 

413 

90 

135 

225 

54.4 

Greenville.    

58 

58 

116 

34 

29 

63 

54.3 

Hamlet    

1 

1 

30 

45 

75 

7 

19 

26 

34.6 

Henderson.. .  

1 

1 

43 

47 

90 

13 

12 

25 

27.7 

Hendersonville     

1 

1 

29 

35 

64 

14 

8 

22 

34.3 

Hickory     .   

90 

86 

176 

44 

45 

89 

50.5 

High  Point  

J 

J 

108 

139 

247 

66 

44 

110 

44.5 

Kannapolis   ..   

101 

130 

231 

35 

31 

66 

28.5 

Kings  Mountain   

1 

1 

58 

47 

105 

29 

26 

55 

52.3 

Laurinburg . . .    .. 

1 

1 

33 

36 

69 

12 

9 

21 

30.4 

Leaksville   

1 

1 

71 

85 

156 

15 

16 

31 

19.8 

Lenoir    . 

1 

1 

38 

66 

104 

12 

24 

36 

34.6 

1 

1 

52 

69 

121 

21 

17 

38 

31.4 

Lincolnton    

1 

1 

37 

49 

86 

10 

6 

16 

18.6 

Lumberton..              .  _   ... 

1 

1 

28 

42 

70 

14 

18 

32 

45.7 

Madison   

1 

1 

19 

26 

45 
96 

2 

5 

7 

15.5 

Marion.    u 

1 

1 

41 

55 

7 

6 

13 

13.5 

Maxton..    

1 

1 

13 

8 

21 

2 

2 

4 

19.0 

Monroe  

1 

1 

23 

17 

40 

10 

12 

22 

55.0 

Mooresville                                 .  .. 

1 

40 

62 

102 

12 

10 

22 

21.5 

Morgan  ton  

J 

Morven   

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

16.6 

Mount  Airy   . 

1 

1 

35 

51 

86 

17 

15 

32 

37.2 

Murphy  

1 

1 

48 

43 

91 

6 

7 

13 

14.2 

New  Bern  ... 

46 

65 

111 

25 

38 

63 

56.7 

Newton   

J 

J 

38 

46 

84 

16 

18 

34 

40.4 

North  Wilkesboro  

1 

1 

72 

75 

147 

1  A 
14 

1  0 

n 

22.4 

Oxford...   

1 

14 

14 

28 

6 

1 

7 

25.0 

Pinehurst   

1 

1 

11 

15 

26 

5 

7 

12 

46.1 

Raleigh    .. 

91 

115 

206 

79 

57 

136 

66.0 

10 

25 

35 

3 

12 

15 

42.8 

Reidsville  

36 

69 

105 

22 

17 

39 

37.1 

Roanoke  Rapids   

53 

61 

114 

14 

7 

21 

18.4 

Rockingham           ...   . 

Rocky  Mount    

94 

95 

189 

60 

40 

100 

52.9 

Saint  Pauls     

19 

17 

36 

3 

2 

5 

13.8 

*  Percentage  based  upon  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  CITY  UNITS  (WHITE) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 

Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 

In  Military  Service 

Receiving  Scholarships 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per* 
Cent 

14 

9 

23 

19.4 

7 

7 

5.9 

4 

4 

3.3 

10 

2 

12 

22.2 

5 

5 

10 

8.0 

3 

10 
8 

13 

10.4 

13 

13 

10.4 

3 

3 

6 

14.2 

19 

19 

38 

13.7 

5 

13 

4.7 

6 

6 

2.1 

1 

3 

4 

1.8 

14 

6 
8 

14 

6.4 

10 

2 

12 

5.5 

7 

g 

15 

14.1 

.28.2 
8  5 

3 
1 

6 

9 
1 

8.4 
1.3 

2 
4 

8 
12 

7.5 
16.0 

18 
4 

1 
1 

19 
5 

17.9 
6.6 

6 
2 

5 
1 

16 

11 

3 

18 

7 

25 

6.4 

3 

16 

19 

4.8 

8 

8 

2.0 
3.2 

21 
5 

37 

17.1 
28.0 
52.6 

21.5 

1 

1 

1.6 

1 

2 

1 

1.6 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

3 

5.2 

1 

3 

5.2 

11 

11 

19.2 

8 

2 

10 

4 

2 

6 

6.7 

2 

7 

9 

10.1 

1 

1 

1.1 

7 

4 

11 

3 

14 

17 

6.5 

1 

10 

11 

4.2 

1 

1 

2.3 

8 

8 

18.6 

2 
6 

1 

3 

27.2 

1 

1 

1.1 

3 

3 

3.5 

12 

12 

14.2 

1 

7 

24.1 

5 

2 

7 

9.8 

1 

3 

4 

5.6 

5 

5 

7.0 

4 

2 

6 

27.2 

1 

1 

2.9 

2 

2 

4 

10.5 

2 

3 

5 
9 

13.1 

3 

3 

7.8 

2 

2 

20.0 
9.9 

3 

9 

12 

7.5 

2 

7 
8 

5.6 

5 

5 

3.1 

5 

4 

9 

1 

1 

2 

6.4 

4 

12 

38.7 

1 

1 

3.2 

4 

3 

7 

41.1 

2 

2 

12.5 

1 

1 

50.0 
12.9 

10 

11 

21 

9.2 

3 

10 

13 

5.7 

1 

1 

0.4 

10 

4 

14 

3 

3 

8.3 

2 

2 

5.5 

2 

2 

16.6 

1 

8 

2 

1.3 

8 

g 

5.3 

8 

2 

10 

16.6 

5 

13 

3.1 

2 

10 

12 

3 

2.9 

15 

15 

3.6 

15 

20 

35 

14.7 

5 

5 

4.3 

3 

2.5 

11 

1 

12 

10.3 

9 

4 

13 

19.1 

1 

6 

7 

9.3 

11 
9 

11 

9 

14.6 

3 

3 

3.3 

3 

3 

3.3 

10.0 

5 

3 

8 

28.5 

3 

8 

11 

17.1 

1 

5 

6 

9.3 

6 

6 

9.3 

6 

5 

11 
6 

33.3 

L 

1 

1 

0.5 

1 

6 

7 

3.9 

4 

2 

6.6 

2 

5 

7 

2.8 

13 
4 

24 

37 

14.9 

10 

10 

4.0 

14 

12 

26 

22.2 

3 

3 

6 

2.5 

25 

29 

12.5 

10 

10 

4.3 

20 

18 

38 

52.7 

2 

2 

4 

3.8 

3 

3 

2.8 

6 

5.7 

1 

1 

2 

3.3 

5 

1 

6 

8.6 

2 

8 

10 

14.4 

4 

4 

5.7 

3 

3 

11.1 

5 

5 

3.2 

6 

6 

3.8 

10 

4 

14 

45.1 

3 

3 

6 

5.7 

5 

5 

4.8 

2 

1 

3 

2.8 
6.6 

1 

1 

2.3 

3 

4 

3.3 

9 

10 

8.2 

8 

8 

6 

2 

8 

19.0 

3 

3 

3.4 

1 

2 

3 

3!4 

3 

3 

4.2 

4 

4 

5.7 

4 

1 

5 

7.1 

2 

2 

4 

11.4 

1 

6 

7 

15.5 
5.2 

2 

2 

4.4 

1 

1 

2 

28.5 

1 

2 

3 

3.1 

1 

4 

5 

9 

9 

9.3 

2 

1 

3 

18.7 

2 

2 

9.5 

3 

3 

14.2 

1 

1 

16.6 

5 

2 

7 

17.5 

1 

2 

3 

7.5 

1 

1 

2.5 

1 

4 

13.7 

2 

2 

1.9 

2 

16 

18 

17.6 

13 

1 

14 

13.7 

2 

1 

3 

12.5 

1 

3 

1 

16.6 

6 

7 

13 

15  1 

7 

16 

23 

26.7 

3 

3.4 

5 

4 

9 

20.0 

1 

2 

3 

3.2 

1 

o 

o 

1 

i!o 

9 
9 

9 

9.8 

2 

2 

4 

25.0 

2 

3 

9  7 

A 
1 

12 
6 

1U.0 

9 

8.1 

3 

4 

6.0 

.  1 

2 

4 

7.1 
2.7 

10 
4 

10 

11^9 

2 

2 

4 

11  ]7 

11 

2 

13 

8.8 

1 

3 
6 

4 

4 

2.7 

5 

9 

14 

30.4 

1 

1 

3.5 

6 

21.4 

4 

1 

5 

17.8 

3 

1 

4 

50.0 

1 

1 

2 

7.6 

2 

2 

4 

15.3 

1 

1 

7.6 

3 

3 

21.4 

1 

30 

31 

15.0 

1 

12 

13 

6.3 

7 

7 

3.3 

9 

13 

22 

13.1 

1 

1 

2.8 

1 

6 

1 

6.6 

2 

2 

1.9 

12 
8 

12 

11.4 

7 

13 

31.7 

3 

3 

2.6 

4 

12 

10.5 

10 

1 

11 

9.6 

2 

2 

8.3 

6 

11 

17 

8.9 

5 

5 

2.6 

12 

3 

12 

6.3 

6 

4 

10 

8.5 

2 

1 

3 

8.3 

2 

7 

9 

25.0 

3 

8.3 

5 

5 

62.4 
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TABLE  3.    SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


Total 

Total 
Number 

High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 

Enrolled  in  Senior  College 

City 

Number 

Schools 

Unit 

Schools 

Reporting 

Per 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Cent 

Salisbury  

1 

76 

72 

148 

30 

31 

61 

41.2 

Sanford  

I 

I 

44 

42 

86 

17 

16 

33 

38.3 

Shelby  

1 

I 

58 

57 

115 

23 

23 

46 

40.0 

Southern  Pines 

1 

1 

19 

12 

31 

11 

11 

35.4 

1 

1 

57 

46 

103 

23 

17 

40 

38.8 

Tarboro  

\ 

\ 

29 

29 

58 

11 

4 

15 

25.8 

Thomasville 

\ 

1 

56 

57 

113 

17 

16 

33 

29.2 

Tryon 

1 

j 

13 

17 

30 

11 

5 

16 

53.3 

Wadesboro 

16 

24 

40 

6 

10 

16 

40.0 

Washington  . 

1 

43 

74 

117 

14 

13 

27 

23.0 

Weidon  

17 

20 

37 

3 

6 

9 

24.3 

Wilson  

66 

72 

138 

26 

30 

56 

40.5 

Winston-Salem 

3 

3 

208 

213 

421 

93 

94 

187 

44.4 

Whiteville 

1 

Total   

83 

74 

3,671 

4,119 

7,790 

1,565 

1,443 

3,008 

38.6 

*  Percentage  based  upon  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  Colleges. 


I 


(18) 


FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  CITY  UNITS  (WHITE) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 


Girls 


1 
1 

..... 
4 
3 

"~14~ 
240 


Total 


5 

~23~ 
447 


Per 

Cent 


1.3 
8.1 

15.6 
3.2 

10.6 

1.7 
1.7 

1676 

7.6 
13.5 
~5~4 


5.7 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 


Boys 


Girls 


446 


Total 


540 


Per 

Cent 


6.7 
6.9 
5.2 
3.2 
2.9 


7.9 
23.3 
7.5 
1.7 

8.1 
3.6 


6.9 


In  Military  Service 


Boys 


417 


Girls 


Total 


428 


Per 

Cent 


9.4 
9.3 
13.0 
9.6 
9.7 


12.3 
3.3 
2.5 
2.5 

27.0 
5.0 
1.9 


5.5 


Receiving  Scholarships 


Boys 


329 


Girls 


Total 


220 


549 


Per* 

Cent 


22.2 
30.0 

"33~S~ 
23.5 

12.5 
8.5 
18.7 
20.0 

8.3 

14.2 
7.1 
17.1 


15.9 


(19) 


TABLE  4.   SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


County 
Unit 


Total 
Number 
Schools 


Total 
Number 
Schools 
Reporting 


High  School  Seniors 
Graudated  1953-54 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Enrolled  in  Senior  College 


Boys 


Girls 


Alamance- 
Alexander. 
Alleghany . 

Anson  

Ashe  


33 


Avery  

Beaufort. . 

Bertie  

Bladen.... 
Brunswick. 

Buncombe- 
Burke  

Cabarrus  _ 
Caldwell  _ 

Camden... 


72 
106 
90 


Carteret... 
Caswell  _. 
Catawba  . 
Chatham.. 
Cherokee. _ 

Chowan 

Clay  

Cleveland . 
Columbus. 
Craven .... 


Cumberland . 
Currituck..  . 

Dare  

Davidson  

Davie  


Duplin  

Durham  

Edgecombe. 

Forsyth  

Franklin. . . 


Gaston... 

Gates  

Graham  . 
Granville- 
Greene.,  , 


Guilford... 
Halifax... 
Harnett.  _ . 
Haywood.. 
Henderson  . 


Hertford 

Hoke.... 
Hyde... 
Iredell... 
Jackson . 


Johnston. 

Jones  

Lee  

Lenoir  

Lincoln.. 


Macon.. 
Madison . 


33 


50 


20 


Martin  

McDowell 

Mecklenburg  '."""""..I.  4  2        17        19  36 

*  Percentage  based  upon  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  COUNTY  UNITS  (NEGRO) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per* 

Cent 

1 

1 

1.2 

2 

12 

14 

17.7 

8 

8 

10.1 

1 

4 

5 

41.6 

1 

2 

3 

33.3 

3 
8 
9 

3 
10 
9 

4.1 
9.4 
10.0 

6 

6 

8.3 

1 

1 

.9 

2 

1 

2 

3 
5 

4 
7 

23.5 
36.8 

7 

7 

7.7 

 1  

.     — 1  

4 

2 

6 

54.5 

2 

2 
5 

5.7 
6.3 

9 
5 

9 
5 

25.7 
6.3 

5 

2 

2 

28.5 

5 

5 

11.6 

2 

2 

4.6 

1 

1 

1 

2.0 

5 
2 

5 

2 

10.2 
8.3 

7 
11 

11 

14.2 
30.5 

1 

1 

1 

12.5 
12.5 

1 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2.7 
12.5 

3 
4 

1 

4 
4 

11.1 
16.6 

3 
2 

3 
3 

1 

1 

42.8 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 

2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

2.9 
11.1 
3.6 
2.4 
18.7 

7 

7 

10.4 

3 

3 

18.7 

1 

11 
5 
1 

11 
5 
1 

13.2 
6.1 
6.2 

3 
7 

7 
4 

10 
11 

66.6 
23.9 

2 

2 

4.0 

4 

4 

36.3 

10 
5 

3 
3 

10 
5 

8 
4 

14.2 
9.2 

32.0 
4.8 

3 
3 

2 
4 

3 
3 

2 
4 

4.2 
5.5 

8.0 
9.7 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 
7 

22.2 
30.0 

28.5 
31.8 

5 
1 

2 
6 

1 

5 

5 

23.8 

1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 

4.7 
3.4 
8.3 

1 

2 

3 

75.0 

1 

1 

50.0 

2 

5 

7 

6.0 

5 

1 

6 

5.1 

5 

7 

12 

42.8 

4 
5 

3 

4 
5 

3 

7.5 
13.8 
10.7 

9 
3 
1 

1 

10 

3 
1 

18.8 
8.3 
3.5 

2 
1 

2 

2 
1 

2 

28.5 
20.0 

33.3 

 1  

1 

5 

6 

13.6 

5 

1 

6 

13.6 

2 

2 

20.0 

1 

1 

2.7 

6 

6 

16.6 

I      2  1  2 

66.6 

In  Military  Service 


Receiving  Scholarships 


(21) 


TABLE  4.  SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


County 
unit 

Total 
Number 
Schools 

Total 
Number 
Schools 
Reporting 

High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 

Enrolled  in  Senior  College 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 

Cent 

Avf  itfttiAll 

1 

2 
•> 

0 

1 

3 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

H 
24 
21 

68 

27 

18 
34 
50 
102 

31 

29 
58 
71 
170 

58 

3 
4 

19 

6 

6 
6 
24 

8 

7 

9 
10 

43 

14 

24  I 
15.5 
14.0 
25.2 

24.1 

XT  *U 

1 
I 

15 
14 

29 
25 

44 

39 

2 

g 
5 

g 
5 

18  I 

12.8 

T)  J 

2 
1 
i 
i 

5 

1 

3 

16 
20 
21 

18 
57 
59 

34 
77 
80 

3 
1 

5 

5 
10 
12 

8 
11 

]  7 

23.5 
14^2 
21.2 

Polk  

1 
1 
4 

1 

6 

16 

22 

2 

4 

6 

27.2 

4 

30 

36 

66 

2 

g 

11 

16.6 

Rowan.  .    ... 

3 

i 
i 

6 

2 
2 
1 

3 
z 

33 

23 
21 

37 

38 
26 

70 

61 
47 

4 

12 
7 

O 

17 

11 

8 

24.2 
18.0 

D  ',    ,  , 

Sampson       

17.0 

Qf  Or.li7 

1 

4 

7 

11 

3 

4 

63.6 

Stokes                .  _   

Swain.    ...                               ..  . 

 J 

Tyrrell                               .  .   

1 

2 

Union         ..                             ...  . 

1 

13 

13 

26 

n 
it 

i 
i 

3 

11.5 

7 
2 
2 
1 

3 
1 

2 
1 
I 

2 
1 

47 
34 

66 
33 

113 
67 

13 
5 

23 
10 

36 
15 

31.8 
22.3 

Warren   _ 

Watauga. _.  .  ...   

Wayne  .  _.  ..     

2 

19 

35 

54 

4 

8 

12 

22.2 

Wilkes  

Wilson...  .  .     ... 

Yadkin                .               .  ... 

1 

3 

7 

10 

Yancey            ..            ....  ♦ 

Total  

185 

86 

1,102 

1,765 

2,867 

220 

401 

621 

21.66 

Percentage  based  upon  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  COUNTY  UNITS  (NEGRO) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

R 

Girls 

Total 

Per* 
Cent 

m 

g 

27.5 

2 
,3 

3 
19 

5 

2 
3 
3 
19 

5 

6.8 
5.1 
4.2 
11.1 

8.6 

2 

1 

3 
3 

2 

2 
2 
6 
13 

s 

28.5 
22.2 
60.0 
26.5 

35  7 

1 

3 
10 

3 

3 
1 1 

g 

3 
1 1 

6 

4.2 
6.4 

10.3 

3 

3 

g 

3.5 

1 

2 
1 

3 
1 

6.8 
2.5 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2.2 
7.6 

] 

m 

g 

20.5 

4 

4 

30.7 

2 
2 

2 
3 

20.5 
2.5 

3 
1 

3 

37.5 
18 . 1 
11.7 

1 

2 

2 
3 

3 
5 

3.8 
6 .2 

1 
1 

1 

4.5 

1 

5 

g 

9.0 

2 

2 

3.0 

I 

2 

18. 1 

4 

g 

3 

5 

g 
3 

7.1 

9  8 
6^3 

6 
g 
6 

6 
g 
6 

8.5 

9  8 
12^7 

1 
j 

2 
2 

5 

3 
2 

29.4 

27.3 
25.0 

I 

9.0 

I 

2 

3 

42. S 

■ 

o .  o 

_j 

15  3 

I 

1 

33.3 

2 
1 

3 
1 

5 

2 

4.4 

2.9 

1 

2 

1 

2 

.8 
2.9 

4 
1 

5 
5 

9 
6 

25.0 
40.0 

4 

4 

7.4 

2 

2 

3.7 

3 

3 

25.0 

1 

1 

2 

20.0 

4 

13 

17 

.6 

28 

177 

205 

7.1 

209 

5 

214 

7.4 

57 

120 

177 

27.7 

In  Military  Service 


Receiving  Scholarships 
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TABLE  5.   SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


Total 

Total 
Number 

High  School  Seniors 
Graudated  1953-54 

Enrolled  inSenior  Colleges 

City 
Unit 

Number 
Schools 

Schools 
Reporting 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Albemarle   

1 

1 

7 

. 

9 

16 

1 

2 

3 

18.7 

Asheboro..    

1 

1 

9 

8 

17 

1 

2 

3 

17.6 

Asheville    

Burlington    

! 

Canton.                      ..    -- 

Chapel  Hill  

• 

1 

14 

18 

32 

6 

8 

14 

43.7 

Charlotte     ... 

i 

Concord    

Durham      

i 

Edenton    

1 

6 

21 

27 
60 

1 

5 

6 

22.2 

Elizabeth  City    

1 

1 

30 

30 

10 

19 

29 

48.3 

Elkin.   

Elm  City    

1 

12 

24 

36 

1 

1 

2 

5.5 

Fairmont  

i 

1 

16 

30 

46 

2 

7 

9 

19.5 

Fayetteville                              ...  .. 

i 

1 

26 

54 

80 

11 

21 

32 

40.0 

Eranklinton    

Fremont     .. 

! 

1 

8 

8 

16 

1 

1 

6.2 

Gastonia    

Goklsboro  

Greensboro  

Greenville    

? 

Hamlet  

i 

1 

15 

24 

39 

2 

7 

9 

23.0 

Henderson  

1 

27 

47 

74 

9 

14 

23 

31.0 

Hendersonville  

i 

1 

4 

11 

15 

1 

4 

5 

33.3 

Hickory   . 

High  Point  

1 

i 

i 

Kinston    

i 

Laurinburg.     

Leaks  ville  

! 

Lenoir..               .  .  ...  ..  ...   

i 

1 

15 

16 

31 

2 

4 

6 

19.3 

Lexington  

1 

12 

15 

27 

2 

2 

4 

14.8 

Lumberton    

10 

9 

22 

32 

3 

8 

11 

34.5 

Madison    

J 

1 

10 

19 

2 

2 

10.  f 

Marion    

i 

Maxton..  .  

i 

1 

9 

10 

19 

5 

7 

12 

63.1 

Monroe     

i 

1 
1 

14 

19 

33 

4 

3 

7 

2i.: 

Mooresville    

7 

9 

16 

4 

4 

25.  ( 

Morgan  ton   . 

1 

Mount  Airy    

i 

1 

11 

11 

22 

5 

4 

9 

40.! 

Murphy  

New  Bern     

1 

33 

46 

79 

4 

12 

16 

20. 

Newton      

] 

Oxford  

i 

1 
1 

12 

37 

49 

7 

2 

9 

18. 

Pinehurst    

i 

5 

12 

4 

4 

33. 

Raleigh                                   ...  .. 

Red  Springs                           .  .  . 

1 

9 

17 

26 

5 

6 

11 

42. 

Reidsville                                    _  .  . 

1 

36 

60 

96 

14 

20 

34 

35. 

Rockingham                               ...  _. 

Rocky  Mount     .   

Saint  Pauls     

1 

5 

19 

24 

2 

6 

8 

33. 

*  Percentage  based  upon  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  colleges. 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  CITY  UNITS  (NEGRO) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  College 

Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 

In  Military  Service 

Receiving  Scholarships 

Boys 

uirls 

1  ota.1 

Per 

rer 
Cent 

Boys 

( iirls 

1  otal 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Liiris 

1  otal 

tj__ 

rer 
Cent 

Boys  |  Girls 

Total 

Per* 
Cent 

1 

2 

2 

66.6 

3 

3 

17-6  | 

1 

2 

3 

100.00 

6 

6 

- 

4 

4 

12.5 

3 

3 

6 

42.  S 



1 

...... 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
4 

7.4 
6.6 

1 

10 

1 

10 

3 .  / 
16.6 

 -- 

4 

 -- 

6 

10 

16.6 

2 

2 

4 

8.1 

1 

2 
11 



1 
2 
15 

2.7 
4.3 
18.7 

3 
4 
9 

3 
4 
12 

8.6 
15.0 

4 

 a" 

3 

5 

7 

12 

37.5 

1 



1 

6.2 

1 

 -- 

1 

------ 

6.2 

1 

1 

100.0 

\  

2 
3 
2 

2 
3 
3 

5.1 
4.0 
20.0 

4 
1 

4 

3 
2 

44.4 
13.0 
40.0 

! 

8 

8 

10.8 

2 
2 

\ 

...... 

1 

!  

8 

3 

15 

3 

48.3 
11.1 

4 

.  2 

4 

2 

12.9 
7.4 

2 

2 

50.0 

2 

6 
5 

8 
5 

25.0 

1 

2 
2 

3 
2 

27.2 
100.0 

1 

2 

3 

15.7 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

10.5 
6.0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

5.2 
9.0 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 
4 

6.6 
42.8 
66.6 

2 
2 

1  * 

2 

12.5 

f 

1 

1 

4.5 

1 

1 

4.5 

3 

2 

5 

55.5 

7 

7 

8.8 

15 

15 

18.9 

1 

2 

3 

18.7 

3 

3 

6.1 

1 

1 

11.1 

3 

3 

25.0 

4 
14 

4 

16 

15.3 
16.6 

1 

6 

2 

3 
13 

27.2 
38.2 

2 

10 

10 

10.4 

i 

8 

9 

37.5 

2 

2 

8.3 

1  !  3 

4 

50.0 

(25) 


TABLE  5.   SUMMARY,  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATE 


Total 

Total 
Number 

High  School  Seniors 
Graduated  1953-54 

Enrolled  in  Senior  Colleges 

City 
Unit 

Number 
Schools 

Schools 
Reporting 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Salisbury   

1 

1 

32 

21 

53 

5 

17 

22 

41.5 

Shelby   

Southern  Pines_-    

Statesville.  -  .     

| 

1 

[4 

15 

29 

3 
8 

1 

24.1 

Tarboro    

I 

1 

25 

23 

48 

10 

18 

37.5 

Thomasville      .  .    - 

j 

1 

16 

16 

32 

2 

4 

6 

18.7 

< 

Wadesboro  

1 

13 

15 

28 

3 

1 

4 

26.6 

Washington  

j 

Weldon    

1 

9 

20 

29 

2 

3 

5 

17.2 

Wilson   

1 

34 

37 

71 

8 

7 

15 

21.1 

Winston-Salem   

Whiteville  

1 

10 

14 

24 

2 

1 

3 

12.5. 

Total   

70 

34 

516 

741 

1,257 

136 

217 

353 

28.0 

*  Percentage  based  upon  number  of  students  enrolled  in  junior  and  senior  colleges.- 
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FOLLOW-UP  SURVEY,  CITY  UNITS  (NEGRO) 


Enrolled  in 
Junior  Colleges 


Enrolled  in  Business 
and  Trade  Schools, 
Nurses  Training,  etc. 


In  Military  Service 


Receiving  Scholarships 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per 
Cent 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Per* 
Cent 

1 

1 

1.8 

9 

9 

16.9 

1 

6 

7 

31.8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3.4 
4.1 

3 

2 
6 

3 

2 
6 

10.3 

4.1 
18.7 

1 

1 

2 

1 

9 
3 

14.2 

50.0 
50.0 

8 
1 

5 

5 

17.8 

1 

| 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 

13.7 
2.8 

1 
7 

1 

7 

3.4 
9.8 

1 
2 

1 

3 

2 
5 

40.0 

33.3 

4 

4 

16.6 

2 

H  3 

100.0 

7 

8 

15 

1.2 

24 

108 

132 

10.5 

113 

3 

116 

9.2 

49 

62 

111 

30.1 

(27) 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Dist.  No.  Term  Expires 

|J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor  ..                                                                     1  April  1,  1963 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Warsaw                                                                       2  April  1,  1961 

A.  S.  Brower,  Durham,  Vice -Chairman                                                 3  April  1,  1959' 

(Paul  S.  Oliver,  Fairmont,  R.  2                                                             4  April  1,  1957 

Bantford  Martin,  Winston-Salem,  Chairman                                             5  April  1,  1957 

10.  L.  Richardson,  Monroe                                                                   6  April  1,1959- 

Claud  Farrell,  Elkin                                                                              7  April  1,  1963 

Gerald  Cowan,  Asheville                                                                       8  April  1,  1961 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone                                                                         *  April  1,  1961 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh                                                                               *  April  1,  1957 

Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer     Ex  Officic- 

Chas.  P.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Secretary   Ex  Officio- 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Telephones— 4-3611) 

Office  of  State  Superintendent:  f  Home  Address 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction    953  St.  Mary's  St. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent    151  Pasquotank  Dr. 

A.  S.  Hurlburt,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  in  Instruction    237  McCauley  St. 

Chapel  Hill* 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education    714  Harris  St. 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant      2508  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist       520  Polk  St. 

Mrs.  Jeannine  Arthurs,  Secretary       Apex- 


1)1  VISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  Combs,  Director   2238  Circle  Dr. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    1821  St.  Mary's  St. 

Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  ....  T-2B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    2203  St.  Mary's  St. 

Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education    1735  Nottingham  Rd. 

John  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education    Garner 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education    Apex 

George  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education    1713  Oberlin  Rd. 

Henry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in  Science  and  Mathematics    Garner,  Box  24 

James  M.  Dunlap,  Supervisor  of  Testing  and  Pupil  Classification    14  Maiden  Lane 

Miss  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  School  Library  Advisor    Graham  Court  Apts.,  Chapel  Hill' 

Miss  Celeste  Johnston,  Assistant  School  Library  Advisor    214  W.  Edenton  St. 

A.  E.  Hoffman,  Advisor  in  Music  Education    3219  Darien  Dr. 

Miss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant   2402  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Doris  Kimmel,  State  Music  Consultant    1-4,  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant    1033  Nichols  Dr. 

Miss  Willa  Ray,  Secretary    700  W.  Morgan  St 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer    1238  N.  Person  Extension* 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer    2724  Bedford  Ave. 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  Rasberry,  Stenographer      1429  Scales  St. 

Mrs.  Jo  Cobb,  Jr.,  Stenographer   610  Wayne  Dr. 

Miss  Annie  Lee  Wooten,  Stenographer    529  N.  Person  St.. 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  address  is  given.  Do  not  use  for  business 
correspondence. 
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DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Director    2508  Vanderbilt  Av J 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary    602  Gattis  St.,  Durha  | 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Supervisor  Negro  High  Schools    816  S.  Blount  J  J 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools    1613  Oakwood  Av  . 

Mrs.  Daisy  W.  Robson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  _  F-13  Washington  Terrace  Apt  1 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools    1315  E.  Jones  {  1 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer    F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apt  J 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer    1102  E.  Martin  I  3 


DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


James  E.  Hillman,  Director    2311  Anderson  E 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist    435  Yarmouth  R 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Certification    J- 3  Raleigh  Apl|i 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification   B-l  Raleigh  Api 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk   309  N.  Bloodworth  I  ; 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary    2406  Fairview  51 

Miss  Edna  Lee  Hilton,  Stenographer    205  Vance  Ap 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Godwin,  Certificate  Clerk   202  Vance  Apii 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer   407  Gardner  I 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer    101  Chamberlain  I 

Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Brock,  File  Clerk    J- 3  Shelton  Ap  i 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Adcock,  File  Clerk     916  W.  Cabarrus  t 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director   2507  Beechridge  I 

John  W.  Magill,  Associate,  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped    Ralei  \ 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary    Wake  For<  3 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

L.  H.  Jobe,  Director   2205  Garden  Pla  I 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Russell,  Secretary    G-2  Shelton  Ap  I 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk    Ca 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk    705  Tyler  I 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Pearce,  Mimeograph  Operator    Wake  Forest,  K 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk     313  E.  Cabarrus  I 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Director    F-202  Boylan  Af  s 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician    117  Hillcrest  1 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant   K-1A  Cameron  Court  Ar  £ 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary   1206  Courtland  I 

DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 

John  L.  Cameron,  Director    2707  Kilgore  A  * 

William  P.  Duff,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director    111  Edenburgh  I  [ 

Floyd  P.  Barnes,  Engineer    2327  Yancey  > 

Henry  L.  Buffalo,  Engineer    Garr  s 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant    495  S.  Boylan  A 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant    Apt.  2,  613  St.  Marys 

James  F.  Kluttz,  Architectural  Draftsman    35  Bagwell  >, 

Richard  P.  Leaman,  Design  Consultant   2402  Country  Club  A 

Carl  B.  Martin,  Bookkeeper    606  Daniels  ' 

Miss  Margelene  Edwards,  Stenographer    225  E.  Lane  >  | 

Mrs.  Peggy  P.  Blake,  Secretary    1306  Mordecai  J  ]{ 

Mrs.  Sue  Nichols,  Stenographer      1802  Rankin  s 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  (School  Health  Coordinating  Service) 

■Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service    2609  Hazelwood  . 

*  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 


State  Offices 
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|Dr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service   2255  Circle  Dr. 

Ft.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene    3435  Bradley  PL. 

Taylor  Dodson,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education    Louisburg 

|.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education    504  Culpepper  Cir.. 

Raymond  K.  Rhodes,  Advisor  in  Health  Education    3049  Lewis  Farm  Rd. 

[Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Health  Educator    12  N.  McDowell  St. 

fliss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education    117  W.  Edenton  St. 

firs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools    Chapel  Hiir 

llrs.  Shirley  Mobley,  Secretary   415  S.  Main,  Wake  Forest 

Wrs.  Mollie  Cheek,  Stenographer    1314  Kent  Rd. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Stone,  Stenographer    32 -H  Vetville,  State  College 

DIVISION  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Warren  Smith,  Director       2626  Dover  Rd. 

liss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary    1025  Nichols  Dr.. 

Agriculture 

l.  L.  Teachey,  Supervisor    111  Chamberlain  St. 

t.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work    2812  Kilgore  St. 

L  G.  Bullard,  Assistant  Supervisor    Cary 

Irs.  Nell  Clifton.  Accounting  Clerk    3017  Mayview  Rd. 

Irs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk   2608  Wells  Ave. 

nrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer    1103  Canterbury  Rd. 

S.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor   .   3310  Clark  Ave. 

i[.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor    Rockingham 

jlrs.  R.  M.  Covington,  Stenographer    Rockingham 

if.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor    Woodland 

'[Irs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk    Woodland 

t.  H.  Gryder,  District  Supervisor    Box  7496,  Asheville 

■■liss  Marjorie  York,  Stenographer    Box  7496,  Asheville 

jf.  B.  Chesnutt,  District  Supervisor    Whiteville 

Its.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer    Whiteville 

referaws  Farmer  Training  Program: 

k.  L.  Deaton,  Accounting  Clerk    2120  Cowper  Dr. 

firs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor    2405  Churchill  Rd. 

liss  Hilda  G.  Johnson,  Stenographer    105  Vance  Apts. 

liss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk    102  Gardner  St 

giss  Dora  Shrago,  Typist  Clerk    125  Halifax  St. 

E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor    Severn 

If.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor    Box  69,  Welcome 

W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor    Spring  Hope,  R.  3,  Box  35- 

Im.  J.  Fisher,  Assistant  Supervisor    A  &  T  College,  Greensboro- 

Home  Economics 

pss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor    2516  Beechridge  Rd. 

liss  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant  Supervisor    1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Irs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor    1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

liss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor    Box  7496,  Asheville- 

liss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer    F-4  Shelton  Apts. 

liss  Corinna  Williams,  Stenographer    200  E.  Edenton  St. 

(Irs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk    819  N.  Bloodworth  St. 

Trades  and  Industries 

lurray  D.  Thornburg,  Supervisor    Durham 

archie  G.  Bryant,  Assistant  Supervisor    1820  Arlington  St. 

k..  Wade  Martin,  Assistant  Supervisor    Cary 

liss  Nell  LaMarr  Robinson,  Stenographer    2016  St.  Mary's  St 

liss  Grace  Rose,  Stenographer      313  E.  Jones  St 

Distributive  Education 

7.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor    2317  Lake  Dr. 

liss  Mary  Paul  Johnson,  Stenographer      16  Enterprise  St 


Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 
On  leave  1955-56. 
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Guidance  Services 


Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor    D-202  Boylan  Apts 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer    F-6  Grosvenor  Apts 

School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor    2402  Clark  Ave 

Miss  Martha  B.  Barnett,  Area  Supervisor    2014  Wake  Forest  Rd 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Carter,  Typist  Clerk     101  Hudson  S! 

Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Clanton,  Area  Supervisor    719  S.  East  Si 

Miss  Nina  Lee  Corbett,  Area  Supervisor    16  Kenilworth  Rd.,  AshevilL 

Mrs.  Ava  H.  Driver,  Stenographer  Clerk    N.  St.,  Zebuloi 

Miss  Edna  Garrett,  Area  Supervisor    C-12  Washington  Terras  | 

Miss  Pauline  Jarma,  Area  Supervisor    116  E.  Park  Di 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Kittrell,  Area  Supervisor     T-15  Beverly  Apts.,  Ashevilk  ! 

Miss  Gwendolyn  Krahnke,  Area  Supervisor      B-l  Shelton  Apts 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor    120  Hawthorne  Rc" 

Mrs.  Marie  J.  Poston,  Accounting  Clerk    2425  Greenway  Ave 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk   Wake  Forest  Rc 

Mrs.  Jean  Privett,  Typist  Clerk    Walnut  St.,  Middlese  i 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Typist  Clerk   Fourth  St.,  Wende. 

Linwood  E.  Quinn,  Field  Auditor    Forest  Dr.,  Game 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor    Plymout 

Miss  Peggy  Royall,  Stenographer  Clerk    1909  Clark  Av< 

Miss  Margaret  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk    960  Harp  Terrac 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Seidenstein,  Stenographer  Clerk    401  Guilford  Circl 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Smith,  Stenographer    Raleigh,  R. 

Mrs.  Nora  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk      500  W.  Park  Di 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor  _    Durham  Highwa  ' 

Mrs.  Odell  Woodruff,  Accounting  Clerk   Raleigh,  R.  ; 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk   1510  Hillsboro  S  jj 

Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

G.  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor        Game  • 

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer    1025  Nichols  D: 

Mrs.  Bettie  Carrigg,  Stenographer      2761  Toxey's  Dr. 

Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Supervisor    Claytc  i 

Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor    Rocky  Mou:  t 

Ashevillc  Area: 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor        Ashevil,  > 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer    Ashevil  * 

Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor    Chariot  n 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  Stenographer    Charloti  i 

Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor    Wilmingtc  i 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer      Wilmingtc  i 

Winston-Salem  Area: 

Jessie  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor    Winston-Sale;  i 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer    Winston-Sale:  i 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Central  Office: 


Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director      710  Glenwood  Av  • 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services    2708  Vanderbilt  Av  • 

C.  L.  Haney.  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration    2708  Van  Dyke  Av 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement    2108  St.  James  R  . 

A.  B.  Starnes,  District  Supervisor    2801  Claremont  R  I 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor    Garner,  R.  ; 

Miss  Jean  E.  Kirkman,  Counselor  for  the  Tuberculosis    Burlington,  R.  ' 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Research  Analyst    218  Hillcrest  R  • 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Principal  Accountant    1009  W.  Peace  £  • 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Vaughn,  Accounting  Clerk    3009  Medlin  D  . 
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Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk    Raleigh,  R.  2 

Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Pope,  Filing  Clerk    Garner 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer    2244  The  Circle 

!  Mrs.  Doris  D.  Russ,  Stenographer    515  Mial  St. 

;  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer      318  Avon  Drive 

;  Mrs.  Nell  R.  Duke,  Stenographer      Wendell 

;  Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer      311  Vance  Apts. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer      2214  Creston  Rd. 

Asheville  Office: 

j  James  Allen  White,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Box  477,  Weaverville 

i  Charles  C.  Weaver,  Rehabilitation  Counselor      R.  4,  Box  315 

I  Grady  R.  Galloway,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    135  Flint  St. 

!  James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Swannanoa 

'Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves,  Stenographer    Mars  Hill 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer    Mars  Hill,  R.  1,  Box  49 

Charlotte  Office: 

C.  A.  McDaniel,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor      3101  Selwyn  Ave. 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1238  Providence  Rd. 

James  H.  Clippard,  Sr.,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1311  Greenwood  Cliff 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1101  Elizabeth  Ave. 

Mrs.  Doris  McNeeiy  Haertig,  Stenographer    2701  Columbus  Circle 

Mrs.  Helen  Lowder,  Stenographer    1915  Merriman  Ave. 

Salisbury  Office: 

R.  L.  Denny,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    120  First  St.,  Spencer 

W.  A.  Honeycutt,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    251  Glenwood  Dr.,  Mooresville 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer    Box  114,  Granite  Quarry 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

I  Elmer  W.  Crawford,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1261  Peace  Haven  Rd. 

s  Thomas  E.  Styers,  Rehabilitation  Counselor        323  W.  14th  St 

Miss  Laura  E.  Weatherman,  Stenographer    952  W.  Fourth  St. 

^Greensboro  Office: 

T.  L.  McClellan,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    12  Branch  Court 

E.  W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Box  2,  Elon  College 

Miss  Nancy  S.  Bell,  Stenographer     842  Worth  St. 

Durham  Office: 

Howard  L.  Earp,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor     —  1713  James  St. 

i  James  E.  Hamilton,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   11  Hawthorne  Dr. 

jMiss  Lottie  M.  Lawrence,  Stenographer   820  Buchanan  Blvd. 

Raleigh  Office: 

W.  Rea  Parker,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    Apt.  K-l-B  Cameron  Court 

;J.  J.  Beale,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    2633  Churchill  Rd. 

William  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   705  Harris  St. 

W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    1609  N.  Blount  St. 

iMrs.  Alice  K.  Phillips,  Stenographer    205  Angier  Ave. 

;Mrs.  Cecil  Ann  Stallings,  Stenographer      605  Woodburn  Rd. 

Greenville  Office: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor    —  1904  E.  Sixth  St. 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    402  Student  St. 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor    607  S.  Oak  St. 

Aaron  M.  Conn,  Jr.,  Rehabilitation  Counselor      611- A  W.  Fifth  St 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer    900%  Forbes  St 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer    Apt.  4,  551  Evans  St 

Wilmington  Office: 

Albert  A.  Chiemiego,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   — -  107  N.  Floral  Parkway 

Lentz  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor      2211  Plaza  Dr. 

Miss  Roxanna  Hinson,  Stenographer     Box  78.  Wrightsville  Beach 
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CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller    2621  Dover  R( 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary   C-303  Boylan  Apt! 

DIVISION  OP  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director    2818  Fowler  Av^ 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director   2716  Peachtree  £ 

Mrs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Secretary  D-4,  Country  Club  Hom€ 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary    Cai 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant    203  White  Apt  J 

Mrs.  Ray  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant   Ap(  c 

Miss  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant   815  W.  Johnson  iti 

Carl  H.  Walker,  Accountant    Baik  yj 

Boyst  B.  Swann,  Administrative  Assistant   Brooks  Ave.,  Garner 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant   1000  Canterbury  Ri 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor  1914  New  Bern  Av 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant   2202  St.  Mary's  I 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant   2211  Byrd  I 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Junior  Accounting  Clerk   2308  Clark  Av 

Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Batts,  Typist  Clerk   Caj 

Mrs.  Iris  S.  Buskirk,  Typist  Clerk  Smithfie 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk    507  N.  Blount  ! 

Miss  Nancy  Elizabeth  Page,  Accounting  Clerk   .   607-C  Daniels  ! 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk   134  Woodburn  E  I 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk   123  Woodburn  B  I 

Mrs.  Celna  B.  Mills,  Accounting  Clerk    Ap 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk    216  Halifax 

DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thos.  B.  Winborne,  Director    2650  Davis 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer      420  Wayne  I 

Charles  A.  Thomas,  Engineer    2011/£  Pine 

Mrs.  E.  Norman  Moore,  Secretary    2011%  Fairview  I 

Frederick  J.  Calverley,  Engineer    1205  Brighton  H 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director      319  S.  Boylan  AM 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer    Siler  C  t 

Mrs.  Patricia  E.  Lawson,  Stenographer    2328  Derby  I  I 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL! 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director    2215  Circle  I  ] 

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Stenographer    2128  Milburnie  I 

DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director    603  S.  Boylan  A 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director    Garr  3 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk   3203  Bedford  A 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary    Raleigh,  R  . 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator    113  N.  Blount  3 

Miss  Alice  F.  Royal,  Stenographer    Vance  A] 

Mrs.  Emily  Bennett,  Typist  Clerk   5021  Croydon  Cir 

Mrs.  Jean  Riggan  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk   Cj 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk    Raleigh,  R 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk    105  W.  Whitaker  Mill 

Miss  Kate  Yeargan,  Stenographer    Garner,  R 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk   19  Dixie  Ti  I 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman      617  W.  North 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk    502  Smithfield 

Oris  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk     711  W.  Peace 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk      404  West  North 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk    2425  Wesley 

Arthur  H.  Castleberry,  Stock  Clerk    2311  Poole 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk   220  W.  Lane  8 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk    407  N.  Wilmington  S| 

Russell  K.  Carroll,  Stock  Clerk    Fuquay  Springs,  F  I 

Rene  J.  Labat,  Stock  Clerk    225  S.  Bloodworm  { 

Forest  R.  Ryals,  Stock  Clerk  Raleigh,  I 

Sexton  J.  Wall,  Stock  Clerk    Raleigh,  P 

James  E.  Williams,  Stock  Clerk   Raleigh,  I 


State  Offices 
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DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  C.  Brown,  Director    3020  Ruffin  St. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary    H-2-A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Delphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant    2815  Anderson  Dr. 

T.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent    Apex 

R.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent   2813  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent    Goldsboro 

G.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor      Wilson,  Box  71 

L.  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor    Newton 

M.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk      _  Box  2833,  Raleigh 


si 
f 

1 
1 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day     September  5,  1955 

Armistice  Day  "1         """"      ~~~   November  11,  1955 

Thanksgiving  Day  _     November  24,  1955 

Christmas      December  23-26,  Inc.  1955 

New  Year's  Day   January  1,  1956 

Easter  Monday  '.  _    April  2,  1956 

Confederate  Memorial  Day    May  10,  1956 

Independence  Day  July  4,  1956 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
BOARDS   OF  EDUCATION 

County- City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  H.  A.  Scott,  Haw  River,  R.  1 

Burlington   L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  Clyde  Fields,  Sparta  Arthur  Gambill,  Sparta 

Anson   ...J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro...  ...B.  T.  McRae,  Peachland 

Morven  R.  H.  Northcutt,  Morven  W.  R.  Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  G.  B.  Snuggs,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  B.  E.  Sturgill,  Grassy  Creek 

(Express  Office  :  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  J.  F.  Hampton,  Linville 

Beaufort  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Washington 

Washington  E.  A.  West,  Washington  H.  G.  Winfield,  Jr.,  Washington 

Bertie  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  J.  S.  Powell,  Windsor 

Bladen   D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  J.  R.  Ferguson,  Clarkton 

Brunswick  Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport  C.  Y.  Coleman,  Ash 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Frank  E.  Laycock,  Asheville 

Asheville  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville  C.  G.  Tennent,  Asheville 

Burke    R.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  L.  H.  McNeely,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  N.  O.  Pitts,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  J.  O.  Barbour,  Morganton 

Cabarrus   C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  Boyd  Biggers,  Concord 

Concord   ..R.  Brown  McAllister,  Concord  Luther  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  F.  L.  Wilson,  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  George  Boutwell,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  __._R.  Carter  Powell,  Lenoir 

Camden   N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden  C.  G.  Harrison,  Old  Trap 

Carteret  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Thos.  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  David  R.  Johnson,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office  :  Danville,  Va.) 
Catawba   __H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Locke  Lowrance,  Newton 

Hickory....   W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory  Clarence  G.  Howard,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Newton 

Chatham  —   J.  S.  Walters,  Pittsboro  Lewis  Norwood,  Pittsboro,  R.  1 

Cherokee  —   Loyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Noah  Hembree,  Murphy 

Andrews  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  W.  P.  Walker,  Andrews 

Murphy  Heironymus  Bueck,  Murphy  H.  A.  Mattox,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  G.  B.  Potter,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville  Paul  Caler,  Brasstown 

(Express  Office :  Murphy) 
Cleveland   .—.J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  B.  Austell,  Earl 

Kings  Mountain  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  A.  W.  Kincaid,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  W.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby   Cecil  L.  Gilliatt,  Shelby 

Columbus  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  Ross  Williamson,  Tabor  City 

Whiteville  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  J.  Herman  Leder,  Whiteville 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  John  R.  Taylor,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  R.  Glenn  Cobb,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville..  _C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Jarvisburg 

(Express  Office  :  Shawboro) 

Dare  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Harvey  E.  Best,  Stumpy  Point 

(Express  Office  :  Elizabeth  City) 
Davidson   ...Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Roy  Lohr,  Lexington,  R.  1 

Lexington  L.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Lexington 

Thomasville   G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville  C.  H.  Prevost,  Thomasville 

Davie  Curtis  Price,  Mocksville  J.  B.  Cain,  Mocksville,  R.  5 

Duplin  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville  A.  P.  Cates,  Faison 

(Express  Office  :  Warsaw) 
Durham  Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham  Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham 

Durham  L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham  H.  Spurgeon  Boyce,  Durham 

Edgecombe  E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  C.  G.  Credle,  Tarboro  J.  F.  Havens,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  Ralph  Brimlev,  Winston-Salem  G.  S.  Coltrane,  Kernersville,  B.  3<  > 

Winston-Salem  J.  W.  Moore,  Winston-Salem  E.  T.  Pullen,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg  Paul  W.  Elam,  Louisburg 

Franklinton..  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  R.  D.  Collins,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  John  R.  Rankin,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  Fenton  L.  Larsen,  Cherryville  D.  R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia  W.  R.  Sparrow,  Gastonia 

Gates  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  S.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Express  Office  :  Roduco) 

Graham  R.  Guy  Sutton,  Robbinsville  Wayne  Marcus,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office  :  Topton) 
Granville  D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford   C  W.  Duggins,  Oxford  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford 

Greene   -B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill  R.  L.  Hart,  Snow  Hill 

(Express  Office  :  Farmville) 


Superintendents  and  Board  Chairmen 
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County- City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Guilford  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro  Howard  E.  Carr,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro  John  R.  Foster,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  W.  A.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  Mrs.  Sam  A.  Dunn,  Enfield 

Roanoke  Rapids  1.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids  W.  L.  Medlin,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  Fletcher  Gregory,  Jr.,  Weldon 

Harnett  G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington  Sidney  G.  Thomas,  Broadway,  R.  1 

Haywood  L.  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynes  ville—.  J.  R.  Caldwell,  Waynesville,  R.  2 

Canton  Rowe  Henry,  Canton  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Canton 

Henderson  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  L.  C.  Youngbook,  Fletcher 

Hendersonville  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  ..Bruce  Drysdale,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  Starkey  Sharpe,  Harrelsville 

(Express  Office:  Cofield) 

Hoke  K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford  N.  L.  McFadyen,  Raeford 

Hyde  Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter.... J.  G.  Berry,  Englehard 

(Express  Office  :  Belhaven) 

Iredell  S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville  F.  T.  Loftin,  Troutman 

Mooresville  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  J.  M.  Morrow,  Mooresville 

I  Statesville  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  Fred  B.  Bunch,  Jr.,  Statesville 

!  Jackson  W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva  Tom  Dillard,  Jr.,  Cashiers 

:  Johnston  E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  J.  W.  Earp,  Selma,  R. 

Jones  W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  J.  C.  West,  Jr.,  Trenton,  R.  1 

(Express  Office  :  Pollocksville) 

Lee  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  J.  B.  Cameron,  Broadway 

■  Sanford  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Sanford 

)  Lenoir  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston  E.  S.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  1 

'  Kinston  J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  C.  Stuart  Carr,  Jr.,  Kinston 

;  Lincoln  Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

Lincolnton  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  J.  H.  Heafner,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Holland  McSwain,  Franklin   ..Erwin  Patton,  Franklin 

Madison  William  W.  Peek,  Marshall  Zeno  H.  Ponder,  Alexander,  R.  1 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  C.  U.  Rogers,  Williamston 

McDowell  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  E.  P.  Dameron,  Marion 

Marion  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Marion 

,  Mecklenburg  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Harper  Wilson,  Bakersville 

(Express  Office  :  Toecane) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  E.  R.  Wallace,  Troy 

Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Robbins 

Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  John  F.  Taylor,  Pinehurst 

I  Southern  Pines  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  SouthernPines  John  M.  Howarth,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  John  W.  Roberson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

!  Rocky  Mount  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  George  R.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount 

'New  Hanover  H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  Woodland 

(Express  Office :  Gumberry) 

Onslow  Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  Clyde  Hurst,  Jacksonville 

Orange   __G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1 

Chapel  Hill  C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill  Carl  M.  Smith,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro  J.  A.  Tingle,  Jr.,  Alliance 

Pasquotank  .....    .....  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  D.  S.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 

Elizabeth  City  N.  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender    T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  M.  S.  Ellis,  Wallace 

Perquimans  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford-.  — -J.  E.  Morris,  Hertford 

i  Person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Timberlake 

Pitt   D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville  Jos.  S.  Moye,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose.  Greenville  J.  B.  James,  Greenville 

Polk  James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  J.  R.  Stephenson,  Saluda 

(Express  Office  :  Tryon) 

Tryon  Brank  Proffit,  Tryon  W.  L.  Hague,  Tryon 

Randolph  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  R.  L.  Albright,  Coleridge 

Asheboro  .....     ....  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro 

Richmond  ....      ....    F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Dr.  W.  H.  Parsons,  Ellerbe 

Hamlet   H.  M.  Kyser,  Hamlet  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  .....      J.  E.  Honeycutt,  Rockingham  John  Entwistle,  Rockingham 

j  Robeson   B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton  I.  P.  Graham,  Proctorville 

Fairmont   R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont  David  M.  Britt,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  M.  Carr  Gibson,  Lumberton 

Maxton  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  J.  D.  Medlin,  Maxton 

Red  Springs  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  ......A.  C.  Stephenson,  Red  Springs 

Saint  Pauls  Marion  W.  Bird,  Saint  Pauls  D.  C.  McEachern,  Saint  Pauls 

Rockingham  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  E.  S.  Powell,  Reidsville 

(Express  Office  :  Reidsville)  . 

Leaksville  J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville  Harry  Davis,  Leaksville 

Madison  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  D.  L.  McMachiel,  Madison 

Reidsville  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury  J.  F.  McKnight,  China  Grove 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury  Dr.  D.  C.  Dearborn,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson   J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Newton  Grove 

Clinton.....  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Clinton 
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County- City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Scotland   J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg   .W.  G.  Shaw,  Jr.,  Wagrara 

Laurinburg  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  O.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Albemarle 

Stokes  —   R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Pine  Hall 

(Express  Office  :  Walnut  Cove) 

Surry   — J.  S.  Gentry,  Dobson  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  Pilot  Mountain 

(Express  Office  :  Mt.  Airy) 

Elkin  N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin  Hubert  H.  Parker,  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  J.  A.  Sutton,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  Dr.  J.  F.  Zachary,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Union  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe  R.  F.  Beasley,  Jr.,  Monroe 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe   H.  E.  Copple,  Jr.,  Monroe 

Vance  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  George  T.  Wilson,  Henderson,  R.  5 

Henderson  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  A.  Vernon  Perry,  Henderson 

Wake  Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh  D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

Raleigh  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Fred  B.  Wheeler,  Raleigh 

Warren  W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton  E.  R.  Davis,  Warrenton,  R.  3 

(Express  Office  :  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  L.  E.  Hassell,  Roper 

Watauga  W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone  Dr.  Charles  Davant,  Blowing  Rock 

Wayne  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro  Elton  Aycock,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  J.  Roger  Peeler,  Fremont  Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro  Munroe  Best,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  R.  R.  Church,  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office  :  N.  Wilkesboro) 
N.  Wilkesboro  J.  Floyd  Woodard,  N.  Wilkesboro  -Lewis  Vickery,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  S.  E.  High,  Sr.,  Lucama 

Elm  City   P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  J.  M.  Braswell,  Elm  City 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappel,  Wilson  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Fike,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville 

(Express  Office  :  Crutchfield) 

Yancey   ..Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  Roy  Ray,  Burnsville 

SUPERVISORS  OP  INSTRUCTION 

County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Alamance  L.  R.  Wootton,  Graham  *Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey, 

Jessie  I.  Baxter,  Box  649,  412  Avon  Ave.,  Graham 

Graham 

Burlington— Elem.  ..Mrs.  Hazel  Eaddy  Strickland  None 

— H.  S.  .—Harvey  Roseland  Newlin  None 

Alexander   None  None 

Alleghany  Donna  Jones,  Laurel  Springs  None 

Anson   Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Jenkins  *Mrs.  Virginia  May  H.  Green 

Peachland  Wadesboro 

Morven  None  None 

Wadesboro  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Ashe  Blanche  Pugh,  Jefferson  None 

Avery  Carolyn  V.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park  None 

Beaufort  Gray  Hodges,  Washington  None 

Washington  Ada  Lee  Jarvis,  Washington  None 

Bertie  Ester  E.  Martin,  Windsor  *Mrs.  Willie  O.  Drew,  Windsor 

Bladen  Clifton  E.  Crawford  *Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith 

Elizabethtown  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  None  None 

Buncombe  Ed  Warrick,  Asheville  *Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 

Royal  Alden  Tomberlin,  Asheville 
Ann  V.  Sherwood,  Asheville 

Asheville  Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville  *  Joint  with  county 

Burke  H.  T.  Conner,  Box  85,  Morganton  .None 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  McNeely,  Hildebran 

Glen  Alpine  None  None 

Morganton  Otis  R.  Peterson,  Morganton  None 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Mittie  H.  Caldwell,  *Louis  Hughes,  Box  168,  Concord 

Concord,  R.  8 

Concord  None  None 

Kannapolis  W.  W.  Hartsell,  Kannapolis  *  Joint  with  county 

Caldwell    Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts,  Lenoir  None 

Lenoir  .   Mrs.  Anna  H.  Cartner,  Lenoir  None 

Camden    Noah  A.  Toler,  Currituck  Same  as  white 

Carteret  —   Fred  G.  Lewis,  Morehead  City  *Mrs.  Liller  C.  Hankins, 

Jacksonville 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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County  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Caswell  Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  *Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Beam, 

Yanceyville  Yanceyville 

Catawba— Elem  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton  None 

— H.  S  A.  T.  Spur  lock,  Newton 

I  Hickory  None  None 

i  Newton  Mary  E.  Hobbs,  Newton  None 

'  Chatham  Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City  *Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington, 

Siler  City 

|  Cherokee  Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  None 

Murphy 

!  Andrews  Mrs.  Hilda  T.  Olson,  Andrews  None 

j  Murphy  Joint  with  Andrews  None 

i  Chowan  None  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Byrd,  Edenton 

Edenton  None  *  Joint  with  county 

Clay  None  None 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Miriam  Allen,  Box  220,Shelby*Mrs.  Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  Shelby 

Mrs.  Oveda  Moss 
Box  220,  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain.—  * Joint  with  county 

Shelby  Myrtle  Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby  None 

Columbus  B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville  *Namon  McMillan,  Fair  Bluff 

Ruth  Meares,  Chadbourn 

Whiteville  Mrs.  Rachel  Woodard,  Whiteville— _*Joint  with  county 

Craven  Selma  Pritchard,  Box  769,  *Ethel  May  Lewis,  813  Main  St. 

New  Bern  New  Bern 

New  Bern  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern  None 

Cumberland  Mattie  Bell  Rogers  *Mrs.  Mae  R.  Williams,  Drawer  31, 

Drawer  31,  Fayetteville  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville  Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Joint  with  Camden  None 

I'Dare  None  None 

Davidson  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley  *Mrs.  Georgia  Robinson 

Lexington,  R.  8  Mocksville 
Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Lexington  Willie  Ellen  Trexler  None 

Thomasville  None  None 

Davie  None  *Joint  with  Davidson 

Duplin  Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill  *  Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 

D.  B.  Teachey,  Jr.,  Rose  Hill 

Durham  Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Durham  None 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Hassell,  Durham 

Durham— Elem.  Mrs.  Rosa  Judson  Tillitt,  Durham_.Mrs.  Parepa  B.  Watkins,  Durham 

— H.  S.  Lew  W.  Hannen,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Anne  Virginia  Holdford,  Tarboro-*Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Tarboro 

*Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly 
Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Forsyth— Elem.  Kathleen  Emerson  *Mrs.  Clara  E.  Douglas 

Winston-Salem  Winston-Salem 

— H.  S.  Arthur  Steere,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem— El.  Grace  Brunscn,  Winston-Salem  .—Mrs.  Edith  Patterson, Winston-Salem 
— H.  S.  W.  C.  Self,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  Holmes  .... *Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  Louisburg 

Zebulon,  R.  2 

Franklinton  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Gaston  Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan  *Mrs.  Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Dallas 

Charlotte 
Faye  Mcintosh,  Mt.  Holly,  R. 
Laysel  H.  Bancroft,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  None  None 

Gastonia  W.  B.  Sugg,  Gastonia  None 

Gates  Margaret  Mullen,  Gatesville  *Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 

Graham  Joint  with  Cherokee  None 

Granville  Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford  *Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Creedmoor 

Oxford—.    Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford  —.Mrs.  Mary  W.  Gant,  Oxford 

Greene  Lela  Mae  Taylor,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  ..* Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford— White  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro  James  E.  Whitley,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Emma  Orr  Nelson,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro  Same  as  white 

High  Point  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe,  High  Point  Same  as  white 

Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Halifax  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  McRacken  *Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 

Scotland  Neck  *Mrs.  Bessye  S.  Wilder 

Roanoke  Rapids  Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids  *  Joint  with  county 

Weldon   Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Harnett    Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington  *Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Lillington 

Beaman  Kelly,  Lillington 
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Connty  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

While  Negro 

Haywood— H.  S.  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey  None 

Waynesville 

— Elem  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville 

Canton  Alma  Browning,  Canton  Same  as  white 

Henderson  P.  P.  Henderson,  Hendersonville  None 

Mrs.  Sue  Johnson  Davis,  Arden 

Hendersonville  None     .....None 

Hertford  None  *Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe 

Murfreesboro 

Hoke  None  *Mrs.  Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Raeford 

Hyde  Bettie  Swindell,  Englehard  None 

Iredell— Elem.  Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel  *Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesville 

Statesville 

— H.  S.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith  Brown,  Statesville 

Mooresville  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller  Same  as  white 

Mooresville 

Statesville  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville  None 

Jackson  Laura  Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva  None 

Johnston  Lucille  Woodall,  Clayton  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 

Mrs.  Eloise  Eskridge,  Kenly 
Rena  King,  Selma 

Jones  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton  *Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Pollocksville 

Lee    Mary  Lynn  Currie  None 

Box  548,  Sanford 
Sanford  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Edwards  None 

Sanford 

Lenoir  Merle  Scott,  Kinston  *Bessie  M.  Cox,  Kinston 

Kinston  None  None 

Lincoln  Laura  Margetta  Seagle  *Mrs.  Anne  Wade  Biggers 

Lincolnton  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  None  None 

Macon  Mrs-  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey  None 

Franklin 

Madison  Hazel  S.  Sprinkle,  Mars  Hill  None 

Martin  Mildred  Manning,  Williamston  *E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 

*Mrs.  Harding  Bates  Slade 
Williamston 

McDowell  Mae  Ramsey,  Box  389,  Marion  None 

Marion  Eva  Keeter,  Marion  None 

Mecklenburg  Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte  *Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 

Margaret  Phillips,  Matthews 

Charlotte— Elem.  -—Margaret  Flintom,  Charlotte  Mrs.  Cordelia  Stiles,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Mrs.  Ruby  Siske  Gouge  None 

Bakersville 

Montgomery  Mrs.  Robert  McLeod,  Biscoe  None 

Moore  Mary  Logan,  Carthage  *Mrs.  Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage 

R.  3 

Pinehurst  None  None 

Southern  Pines  None  None 

Nash  C.  H.  Fries,  Jr.,  Nashville  *Mrs.  Maude  B.  Hubbard 

Rocky  Mount 

Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Hinton,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount  Elem— Mrs.  Ha  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

H.  S—  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Neville 
Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  T.  O.  Page,  Wilmington  *  James  L.  Johnson,  Wilmington 

David  Hall  Godbold,  Wilmington 

Northampton  George  Henry  Hinds,  Jackson  *Mrs.  Mabel  Wyche  Hilliard 

Jackson 

Onslow  Mrs.  R.  W.  Southerland,  *  Joint  with  Carteret 

Jacksonville 

Orange  Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove  None 

Chapel  Hill  None  None 

Pamlico  None  None 

Pasquotank  None  None 

Elizabeth  City  Ruth  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Chavis,  Elizabeth  Citj 

Pender  None  :  *Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel 

Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  Joint  with  Gates  *Joint  with  Gates 

Person  Sallie  B.  Newman,  Box  721,  *Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 

Roxboro 

Pitt  Annie  Lee  Jones,  Farmville  *Hazel  Jordan,  Farmville 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Farmville 

Greenville  None  None 

Polk  None  None 

Tryon  None  None 

Randolph  Billie  Bollinger,  Asheboro  ... .*Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Jones,  Asheborc 

Asheboro  Mary  I.  Shamburger,  Asheboro  .... *Joint  with  county 

Richmond  Sarah  Tatum,  E.  Rockingham  None 
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bounty  or  City  Supervisor  and  Address 

White  Negro 

Hamlet  None  None 

Rockingham  Nena  DeBerry,  Rockingham  .  -  Same  as  white 

Robeson— White  Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton  *Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Haywood 

— Indian  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  R.  3,  Lumberton 

Lumberton 

Fairmont  Gladys  S.  Britt  Same  as  white 

Lumberton  Mrs.  Lois  H.  Floyd  None 

Maxton  None  None 

Red  Springs  Joint  with  Fairmont  Joint  with  Fairmont 

Saint  Pauls  None  None 

llockingham  Sue  White,  Wentworth  *  Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 

Leaksville  Russel  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville  *Joint  with  county 

(Madison  Joint  with  county  *Joint  with  county 

'Reidsville  Mrs.  Lucile  Cox  Stone,  Reidsville  .None 

jlowan  Mrs.  Ganelda  H.  Sowers,  Spencer  *  Louis  V.  Jones,  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Beatrice  B.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

(Salisbury  M.  G.  Stahl,  Spencer  *Joint  with  county 

tutherford  Leonora  Jefferies  *Mrs.  Lucille  D.  Yarborough 

Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton 
Miles  Hampton,  Rutherfordton 

ampson  Mrs.  Mildred  Turlington,  Clinton.— *Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 

Clinton  None  None 

cotland  Margaret  McRae  John  None 

Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  None  None 

tanly  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Barringer  None 

Albemarle 

Albemarle  Blanche  King,  Albemarle  None 

Itokes  A.  E.  Garner,  King  None 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Danbury 
urry  Rebecca  P.  Allen,  Dobson  None 

Mrs.  Gwyn  Franklin,  Dobson 

Elkin  None  None 

Mt.  Airy  Verona  Allred  West,  Mt.  Airy  None 

Iwain  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott  None 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Mrs.  Kate  Ranson  Cornue  None 

Brevard 

I  yrrell  None  None 

fnion  Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe__*Mrs.  Mabel  Gunn  Shaw,  Monroe 

Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 

Monroe  Joint  with  county  *Joint  with  county 

fance  Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland  *Mrs.  Addie  O.  Williams 

1  Henderson  Henderson 

Henderson  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller  None 

Henderson 

ake  Thomas  M.  Grimes,  Gary  Mrs.  Odessa  T.  H.  Roberts,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Revell,  Raleigh.  Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,  Raleigh 
Raleigh— Elem  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Eunice  Newton,  Raleigh 

arren  Nancy  B.  Hite,  Warrenton  None 

Washington  Sue  Harris  Underbill,  Plymouth  —None 

jatauga  Mrs.  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone  None 

layne  Ola  V.  Harrell,  Goldsboro  *Mrs.  Lucia  Taylor,  Goldsboro 

I  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Loftin,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Goldsboro  Margaret  Kornegay,  Goldsboro  —  Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 

ilkes  J.  Van  Caudill,  Millers  Creek   None 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivins,  N.  Wilkesboro 
N.  Wilkesboro  Joint  with  county  None 

ilson  Elizabeth  Kirby,  Lucama,  R.  1  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Wilson 

~~lm  City  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

ilson  None  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Baldwin,  Wilson 

adkin  Mrs.  Carmen  Frye  Richardson  ...  None 

Boonville 

ancey  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville  None 

SUPERVISORS  OP  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

ounty  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

3urlington  Audio- Visual  and  Science  Salvatore  A.  Festa,  Burlington 

Vsheville  Music,  Elementary  Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 

Music,  Elementary  Mrs.  Evelyn  B.  Starnes,  Asheville 

Music,  Co-ordinator  Joseph  DeNardo,  Asheville 

Audio-Visual  Education  Samuel  Barry  Morris,  Asheville 

Library  Mrs.  Gladys  Ingle,  Asheville 

-.oncord  White— Music  George  A.  Peck,  Concord 
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County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Music — Elementary  Mrs.  Saidee  B.  Jackson,  Concord 

Music  Edith  M.  Judkins,  Concord 

Negro— Music  Carl  O.  Foster,  Concord 

Library  Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1 

Hickory  Music  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Library  Elizabeth  Council,  Hickory 

Shelby  Music  Mrs.  Alice  Weaver  Turner,  Shelby 

Art  Mrs.  E.  Frances  Crim,  Shelby 

New  Bern  Music  Mrs.  Jean  Miller,  New  Bern 

Art  Marie  Houser,  New  Bern 

Library  Blonnie  Johnson,  New  Bern 

Music,  Instrumental  David  Walters,  New  Bern 

Negro— Music,  Elementary  Irene  T.  Overbey,  New  Bern 

Whiteville  White— Music  Evelyn  Herring,  Whiteville 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson,  Whiteville 

Durham  (City) 

White— Music  Glenn  Starnes,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries  Jane  B.  Wilson,  Durham 

Art  Elsie  Smith,  Durham 

Health  and  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Rosalie  Brunson,  Durham 

Vocational  Education  H.  K.  Collins,  Durham 

Negro — Art  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Kearney,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries  Janie  Wheeler,  Durham 

Elem.  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Clara  Jones,  Durham 

Winston-Salem  Music  Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold 

Winston-Salem 

Oxford  White — Music  Martha  Ann  Browning,  Oxford 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Lula  Althea  Eley  Revelle, 

Oxford 

Greensboro  White— Music  Mrs.  Chrystal  H.  Bachtell 

Greensboro 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Eloise  Penn,  Greensboro 

Roanoke  Rapids  Library  Mrs.  Alice  Wright  Porter 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Music  Mrs.  Rita  Butler,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mecklenburg..White— Visual  Aids  (Joint  with  Charlotte)  Harold  Dotson,  Charlotte 

Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Ring,  Charlotte 

Music  Dorothy  Henderson,  Charlotte 

Music  Sam  P.  Durrance,  Charlotte 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Nolle  Mae  Newsome  Mitchell 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  Libraries  Gertrude  Coward,  Charlotte 

Health  Education  Mary  Hayes,  Charlotte 

Family  Life  Coordinator  George  A.  Douglas,  Charlotte 

Science  Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Charlotte 

Tests  and  Measurements 

and  Research  Wayne  C.  Church,  Charlotte 

T.  and  I.  Education  Dean  B.  Davis,  Charlotte 

Visual-Aids  Harold  B.  Dotson 

Negro— Art  Mrs.  Esther  Page  Hill,  Charlotte 

Rocky  Mount  White — Art  Laura  E.  Boice,  Rocky  Mount 

Music  Sue  Ross,  Rocky  Mount 

Negro— Art  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Backus,  Rocky  Mourn 

Music  Mrs.  Elnora  C.  Jarrette,  Rocky  Mt. 

Greenville  Art  James  A.  Walker,  Greenville 

Rockingham  Music  Mrs.  Geneva  B.  Kelly,  Rockingham 

Leaksville  Art  Mrs.  S.  P.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Music  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Phillips,  Rockingham 

Raleigh  —   Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 

Music  R.  F.  Ebert,  Raleigh 

Salisbury  Art  Ruth  Henry,  Salisbury 

Music  Mary  E.  Gamble,  Salisbury 

Physical  Education  J.  R.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

Laurinburg  Music  Rebecca  B.  Dickson,  Laurinburg 

ATTENDANCE  AND  WELFARE  OFFICERS 

Administrative  Unit    *Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

Alamance  Helen  Coble,  Graham  G.  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Burlington  Mrs.  Carol  Henry,  Burlington  Same  as  county 

Alexander  J.  Clyde  Fox,  Taylorsville  Luther  D.  Dyson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  None  Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson  Mrs.  Mae  L.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro  Mrs.  Esther  Humphries,  Wadesbor 

Morven  None  Same  as  county 

Wadesboro  None  Same  as  county 


*  Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintende: 
of  public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attend 
ance  law. 
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Administrative  Unit    *Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

lAshe  None  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  None  W.  W.  liraswell,  Newland 

Beaufort  None  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Washington  None  Same  as  county 

Bertie  None  Mrs.  Norma  Lee  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen  None  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  None  Dorothy  Swain,  Acting,  Southport 

Buncombe  Carl  Conley,  Asheville  George  Lawrence,  Asheville 

Asheville  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville  Same  as  county 

Burke  Mrs.  Lillian  W.  Butler,  Morgantom.M.  J.  Lynam,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Mrs.  Lucy  Duckworth  Same  as  county 

Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin  Same  as  county 

Morganton 

jCabarrus  Mrs.  Amanda  K.  Miller,  Concord  __E.  Farrell  White,  Concord 

j  Concord  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Kannapolis  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Caldwell  None  Joseph  Eller,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  None  Same  as  county 

Camden  None  Junius  S.  Grimes,  III,  Camden 

Carteret  None  Georgie  Hughes,  Beaufort 

Caswell  None  Leona  Graham,  Yancey ville 

Catawba  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton,  R.  1 .  Joseline  Harding,  Newton 

Hickory  Frances  Lentz,  Hickory  Same  as  county 

Newton- Conover  Simon  Burgess,  Newton  Same  as  county 

Chatham  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

(Cherokee  None  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn,  Murphy 

|  Andrews  None  Same  as  county 

|  Murphy  None  Same  as  county 

Chowan  None  Mrs.  J.  H.  McMullan,  Edenton 

;!  Edenton  None    Same  as  county 

Clay  None  Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Alma  Hamrick  Mrs.  Marv  Burns  Parker,  Shelby 

Shelby,  Box  220 

:<  Kings  Mountain  M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain  Same  as  county 

)  Shelby  Joint  with  county  Same  as  county 

Columbus  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbourn  Mrs.  Alice  Wright,  Tabor  City 

I  Whiteville  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leaman,  White  ville  Same  as  county 

Craven  None  Mrs.  John  D.  Whitford,  New  Bern 

j  New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  Same  as  county 

Cumberland  Robt.  Thomas  Dixon,  Drawer  31, ._E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville 

j  Fayetteville  J.  W.  Carruth,  Fayetteville  Same  as  county 

Currituck  None  Mrs.  Pearle  J.  Hastings,  Currituck 

Dare  None  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

Davidson  None  Doris  Lopp,  Acting,  Lexington 

!  Lexington  None  Same  as  county 

Thomasville  None  Same  as  county 

Davie  None  Amy  Jane  Talbert,  Mocksville 

Duplin  None  Mrs.  Thelma  D.  Taylor,  Kenansville 

Durham  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Davis,  Durham  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

:  Durham  J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham  Same  as  county 

1  Edgar  Alston,  Durham 

Edgecombe  E.  S.  Massey  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  Tarboro 

'!  Tarboro  Mrs.  E.  L.  Daughtridge,  Tarboro.  Same  as  county 

Forsyth  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaffner,  Hanes  ....John  McDowell,  Winston-Salem 

i  Winston- Salem 

White— Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston- Salem  Same  as  county 
L  Negro— Earl  Wooten,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  None  Lucy  P.  Burt,  Louisburg 

I  Franklinton  None  Same  as  county 

Gaston  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

i  Cherryville  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

j  Gastonia  Beler  Ballard,  Gastonia  Same  as  county 

.jates  None  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

jjraham  None  Mrs.  Lura  S.  Bales,  Robbinsville 

jjranville  None  J.  R.  Raper,  Oxford 

Oxford  None  Same  as  county 

jjreene  „.None  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

juilford  R.  G.  Crosswhite  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson  Same  as  county 

J  Greensboro 

High  Point  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point  Same  as  county 

ialifax  None  J.  B.  Hall,  Halifax 

i  Roanoke  Rapids  None.  Same  as  county 

!  Weldon  None  Same  as  county 

larnett  E.  T.  Malone,  Lillington  Wilma  Williams,  Lillington 

laywood  Carl  Setzer,  Waynesville  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Canton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

lenderson  J.  E.  Lancaster,  Hendersonville.„_Mrs.  Jamie  M.  Purcell 

Hendersonville 

Hendersonville  None  Same  as  county 
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Administrative  Unit    *  Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Weliare  Officer  and  Address 

Hertford  None  1.  P.  Davis,  Winton 

Hoke  D.  J.  Jones,  Raeford  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde  None    Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts 

Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  None  Brent  Yount,  Statesville 

Mooresville  None  Same  as  county 

Statesville  None  Same  as  county 

Jackson  None  Cary  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston  Mrs.  Grace  Hood,  Selma  J.  D.  Pegram,  Smithfield 

Jones  None  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee  S.  J.  Husketh,  Sanford  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Tracy,  Sanford 

Sanford  _   None  Same  as  county 

Lenoir  None    Joseph  F.  B.  McCawley,  Kinston 

Kinston  Mrs.  S.  G.  Parker,  Kinston  Same  as  county 

Lincoln  Carl  Mcintosh,  Lincolnton  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Macon  None  Mrs.  Eloise  G.  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison  None  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  None  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell  None  Mrs.  Nelle  Lonnon,  Marion 

Marion  Roy  Morehead  Same  as  county 

Mecklenburg  None  W.  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausman  Same  as  county 

Mitchell  I.  B.  Byrd,  Bakersville,  R.  2  Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  None  Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

Moore  None  Pauline  Covington  Cole,  Carthage 

Pinehurst  None  Same  as  county 

Southern  Pines  None  Same  as  county 

Nash  None  James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  M.  J.  Stokes,  Rocky  Mount  Same  as  county 

New  Hanover  None  Robert  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  None  Mrs.  Janet  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow  James  E.  Jenkins,  Jacksonville  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  None      Mrs.  Jane  Parker,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill  None  Same  as  county 

Pamlico  None  Willie  C.  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  None    Rev.  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  None    Same  as  county 

Pender  None    H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  None  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt  None  K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville 

Greenville  None  Same  as  county 

Polk  Mrs.  B.  R.  Page,  Columbus  Floyd  Evans,  Columbus 

Tryon  None  Same  as  county 

Randolph  None  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  None  Same  as  county 

Richmond  None  Mrs.  Lora  Wilkie,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  None  Same  as  county 

Robeson  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton  ....Mrs.  Maria  Jones,  Acting, 

Zeb.  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke  Lumberton 

Fairmont  None  Same  as  county 

Lumberton  Mrs.  Marie  Batts,  Lumberton  Same  as  county 

Maxton  None  Same  as  county 

Red  Springs  None  Same  as  county 

Saint  Pauls  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville  ....Mrs.  John  Lee  Wilson,  Madison,  R 

Leaksville  Mrs.  A.  W.  Dunn,  Leaksville  Same  as  county 

Madison  Mrs.  Keron  C.  Wilson,  Madison  Same  as  county 

Reidsville  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rowan  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  Mrs.  Lucille  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rutherford  None  Mrs.  Gladys  W.  Doggett 

Rutherfordton 

Sampson  Mrs.  Jane  Barrus,  Clinton  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Clinton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Scotland  Charles  Farrell,  Jr.,  Laurel  Hill  ..Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Shaw,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dean,  Laurinburg  ..Same  as  county 

Stanly  None  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  None  Same  as  county 

Stokes  None  G.  W.  Hagmayer,  Danbury 

Surry  T.  M.  Robertson,  White  Plains  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Elkin  None  Same  as  county 

Mt.  Airy...   None  Same  as  county 

Swain  Mrs.  Noralee  Calhoun  Roy  English,  Acting,  Bryson  City 

Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Milford  Hubbard,  Brevard,  R.  1  .—Mrs.  C.  Y.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  None  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

Union  None   -  -Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Monroe   None  Same  as  county 
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Administrative  Unit    *  Attendance  Officer  and  Address    Welfare  Officer  and  Address 

^ance  None    Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Henderson 

Henderson  None   -.Same  as  county 

tfake  M.  T.  Jones,  Cary  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk,  Raleigh 

Raleigh  White— Mrs.  Fannie  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh  ..Same  as  county 

Negro— Robert  T.  Young,  Raleigh 

[Varren  None  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  None  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

iVatauga  None  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

jVayne    None  Mrs.  Edith  P.  Franklin,  Goldsboro 

:  Fremont  None  Same  as  county 

!  Goldsboro  None  Same  as  county 

iVilkes  None  Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

I  N.  Wilkesboro  None  Same  as  county 

iVilson   .....None  M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

i  Elm  City  None  Same  as  county 

iWilson  None  Same  as  county 

padkin  None  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

5T ancey  None  L.  G.  Deyton,  Burnsville 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 

3uncombe,  Hal  Weir,  Asheville  Winston-Salem,  Hoy  Holhouser 

Asheville,  S.  M.  Connor  Greensboro,  James  A.  Farthing 

Kannapolis,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Phillips  High  Point,  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr. 

Hickory,  Harold  E.  Hewitt  Charlotte,  John  M.  Dunlap 

umberland,  J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville  New  Hanover,  John  O.  Marshall,  Wilmington 
Lexington,  K.  Leonard  Surratt  Salisbury,  Harry  S.  Livengood 

Durham,  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham  Wake,  Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 
;  Durham,  J.  L.  Woodard  Raleigh,  Raymond  T.  Gregson 

H.  A.  Helms,  Asst.  Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 

^TEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North 

Carolina  Association  of  Childhood  Education. 
JORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associ- 
ation, Raleigh 

TATE  SCHOOL  FACTS,  published  monthly  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh. 

:HE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 

ARHEEL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
HE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in 
November,  January,  March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio -Visual  De- 
partment of  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
;HE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North 

Carolina  (Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 
IORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June, 

July  and  August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
IORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly  (except 
June,  July  and  August)  cooperatively  by  the  N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers and  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro. 

IORTH   CAROLINA  SCHOOL   BOARD   ASSOCIATION   BULLETIN,  published 

quarterly  by  The  North  Carolina  School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
IORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 

TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES'  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

dwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfield 

harles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

lyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

laude  L.  Love,  Raleigh  Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 

Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 
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SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountancy,  State  Board  of     M.  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Durhan 

Architectural  Examination  and  Registration, 

State  Board  of   Leon  McMinn,  Greensbon 

Barber  Examiners,  State  Board  of   J.  Marvin  Cheek,  Raleigl 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of    Dr.  L.  D.  Abernethy,  Charlottt 

Chiropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Moun 

Contractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for   James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Raleigl 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Burchette,  Raleigl 

Dental  Examiners,  State  Board  of   Dr.  Frank  O.  Alford,  Charlotti 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Anderson,  Raleig! 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board    J.  Ollie  Harris,  Kings  Mountai: 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for    R.  B.  Rice,  Raleig! 

Law  Examiners,  State  Board  of   E.  L.  Cannon,  Raleig1 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of   Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Raleig 

Nurse  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of   Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Raleig 

Opticians,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of   H.  L.  Ridge  way,  Jr.,  Raleig 

Optometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in   Dr.  James  A.  Palmer,  Charlott 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensbor 

Pharmacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of   H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  Hi 

Physical  Therapists,  State  Examining  Committee  of   Margaret  Moore,  Chapel  Hi1 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of   J.  M.  Jarrett,  Raleig 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing   F.  E.  Wallace,  Kinsto 

Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of   Dr.  J.  I.  Cornwell,  Ashevill 

TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Chairman** 

Mrs.  Carrie  Abbott,  Bryson  City  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Brantley,  Raleigh 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  Miss  Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabeth  City 

Miss  Marie  Haigwood,  Shelby  Miss  Phebe  Emmons,  Washington 

Miss  Cornelia  McLauchlin,  Lillington  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville 

Luther  Medlin,  Greensboro  O.  L.  Norment,  Asheville 
Mrs.  Helen  D.  Wolff,  Greenville 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Bonnie  E.  Cone,  President    Chariot 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Vice-President   Wake  Fore,  t 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary- Treasurer      Raleig 

NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Hardy  Liston,  President   Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Chariot 

A.  L.  Turner,  Vice-President    North  Carolina  College,  Durha 

George  L.  Davis,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  Ci 

F.  P.  Payne,  Treasurer       Raleij  1 

UNITED  FORCES 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C.  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
N.  C.  School  Board  Association 
N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
N.  C.  State  Grange 
N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 
N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 

Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary 
Miss  Edith  Gilbert,  Director  of  Records  and  Accounts 
W.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
John  G.  Bickle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
Lloyd  Isaacs,  Director  Professional  Services 
Miss  Helen  Wells,  Field  Secretary 

Mrs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary  Miss  Dail  Claridge,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary  Mrs.  Rubie  R.  Bickle,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Cecelia  M.  Adams,  Secretary  Plummer  Hall,  Building  Custodian 


•*  The  chairman  plus  the  six  members  listed  on  the  left  represent  the  elementary  grad  «| 
whereas  the  five  on  the  right  represent  the  high  school  grades. 
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Board  of  Directors 

CX-OFFICIO: 

resident,  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville 
''ice -President,  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 
mmediate  Past  President,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Meekins,  Raleigh 
I.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Asheville 
,tate  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 
}x.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 

)ISTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES: 

/estern  District   

outh  Piedmont  District  

llorthwestern  District   

forth  Central  District   

orlheastern  District   

utheastern  District   


   L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville 

 R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

 Glen  Robertson,  Mount  Airy 

  Helen  D.  Wilkin,  Henderson 

Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Battleboro 
  C.  E.  Morrison,  Rowland 


District  Presidents 


Western  District   

mth  Piedmont  District 
forthwestern  District  .. 
forth  Central  District 
iortheastern  District  _. 
outheastern  District  — 


  Mrs.  W.  C.  Lynch,  Spindale 

Mrs.  Joe  W.  Lemmond,  Charlotte 
...  Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Asheboro 

  R.  H.  Forest,  Wake  Forest 

 Mildred  Manning,  Williamston 

  Elsie  Elkins,  Whiteville 


Presidents  of  Divisions 


Classroom  Teachers 

ligher  Education   

•rincipals   

Uperintendents   

upervisors   


  Nell  Stinson,  Raleigh 

  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Boone 

  L.  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point 

  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

Mrs.  Eloise  Eskridge,  Smithfield 


Presidents  of  Departments 

'griculture  Teachers    Randal  J.  Lyday,  Brevard 

1ft  Teachers    Mrs.  Rose  Messick  Melvin,  Raleigh 

.jUdio-Visual  Education  Teachers    Mrs.  May  Boone  Cope,  Red  Springs 

ible  Teachers    Isabel  Reid,  Charlotte 

jusiness  Education  Teachers    William  P.  Warren,  Candler 

dramatic  Art  Teachers    Mrs.  Christine  Joyner,  Apex 

Iducational  Secretaries    Mrs.  Hazel  S.  Harrelson,  Whiteville 

llementary  Education  Teachers  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Carroll,  Greenville 

inglish  Teachers    Ward  James,  Greenville 

rench  Teachers    Roselle  Royall,  Roanoke  Rapids 

uture  Teachers    Carol  Lucas,  Greenville 

uidance  Services    L.  D.  Wellons,  Greensboro 

ealth,  Physical  Education  and 

Recreation  Teachers    George  Powell,  Charlotte 

ome  Economics  Teachers    Mrs.  Bertha  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.  1 

idustrial  Arts  Teachers    B.  E.  Scott,  Hickory 

ldustrial  Education  Teachers    A.  B.  Hardee,  Lexington 

atin  Teachers    Harriet  Wiggins,  Asheville 

athematics  Teachers      Lenoir  Williams,  Goldsboro 

odern  Foreign  Language  Teachers    ..  Dr.  Esther  Long,  Wilson 

usic  Teachers  Dr.  Robert  Carter,  E.  C.  C,  Greenville 

upil  Transportation    U.  D.  Hensley,  Bakersville 

phool  Librarians   Mrs.  Eleanor  Hagaman,  Winston-Salem 

;:ience  Teachers    Frank  Eller,  Charlotte 

)cial  Studies  Teachers    Jesse  Vuncannon,  Jamestown 

panish  Teachers    Mrs.  Nell  Delgado,  Raleigh 

fecial  Class  Teachers    Mrs.  Thelma  J.  Bias,  Salisbury 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers 

rs.  Ida  H.  Duncan,  President,  Reidsville      W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary,  Raleigh 
D.  Williams,  Vice-President,  Elizabeth  City  N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer,  Raleigh 
Miss  Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Recording  Secretary,  Raleigh 


C.  Bias,  1956 
A.  Dupree,  1956 

A.  Harper,  1956 
L.  Blake,  1956 


Executive  Committee 

J.  M.  Schooler,  1957 
Rudolph  Jones,  1957 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Randolph,  1957 


R.  D.  Armstrong,  1958 
H.  E.  Brown,  1958 
W.  H.  Watson,  1958 
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District  Presidents 


Coastal  Plain    J.  E.  Belton,  Warsaw 

Northeastern    Mrs.  Ila  W.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

Piedmont   G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro 

Southeastern     E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont 

Western     Mrs.  Dorothea  E.  Williamson,  East  Spencer 


Division,  Department  and  Section  Chairmen 

I.    DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM 

TEACHERS   Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Foster,  Greensboro 

A.  Department  of  Elementary 

Teachers  Mrs.  G.  D.  Cunningham,  Charlotte  j 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers  Mrs.  N.  H.  Martin,  New  Bern 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers  — .  Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pittman,  Rocky  Mount  | 

B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers    Mrs.  Nelle  A.  Coley,  Greensboro 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers    Mrs.  C.  H.  Kelly,  Greensboro  • 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers    Anne  Bowers,  Wilkesboro 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers  ....  Mrs.  Ida  Thomas  Jenkins,  Greensboro 

4.  Section  of  Math  and  Science  Teachers    Mrs.  A.  R.  McCall,  Bladenboro 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children      Mrs.  C.  H.  Hamer,  Charlotte 

II.   DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— 

George  L.  Foxwell,  Winston-Salem 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers  ....  Mrs.  Lemuel  Boulware,  Kings  Mt. 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers    J.  A.  Frances,  Southport 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers     E.  S.  Houston,  Kinston 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers    J.  C.  Levingston,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Trades  and  Diversified  Occupations 

Teachers    E.  S.  Houston,  Kinston 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers    Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Raleigh 

E.  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 

Education  Teachers   C.  L.  Easterling,  Durhair 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers    J.  V.  Turner,  Durhair 

1.   Section  of  Educational  Secretaries    Mrs.  P.  M.  Cunningham,  Raleigfc 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education    C.  J.  Ford,  Roxborc 

H.  Department  of  Librarians  Mrs.  Mavis  H.  Lloyd,  Winston -Salerc 

I.  Department  of  Guidance    M.  R.  Rorie,  Monro*  j 

J.  Department  of  Bible  Teachers    Eva  L.  Merritt,  Durhan 

K.  Department  of  Art  Teachers    Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Greenvilk  i 

L.  Department  of  Audio  Visual  Aids    James  Parker,  Durhan  t 

III.  DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS— 

C.  C.  Smith,  Burga\ 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors  Mrs.  Mable  Davis,  Louisburi  j 

B.  Department  of  Principals    A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensbon 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals    A.  H.  Peeler,  Greensbon 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals    Spencer  Durante,  Mount  OliV'  I 

IV.  DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION    C.  G.  Winston,  Greensbor 

A.  Department  of  Administration— (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction    A.  E.  Weatherford,  Durhar  : 

C.  Department  of  Future  Teachers  of  America- 

Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles,  Charlott  | 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 


Charles  E.  Jordan,  President    Durha; 

Guy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary    Chapel  H] 

Ben  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  Associate  Secretary   Chapel  Hi 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATIOi 

Miss  Annie  Mae  Murray,  President   East  Carolina  College,  Greenvil  < 

Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Vice-President  Nursery-Kindergarten    Fayettevil  1 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kendrick,  Vice-President  Primary    Chariot  i 

Mrs.  Erline  Larkin,  Vice-President  Grammar  School   Clintc 

Miss  Eva  Williamson,  Corresponding  Secretary    East  Carolina  College,  Greenvil  ' 

Miss  Willow  Way  Benbow,  Adviser      Winston-Sale  ' 

Mrs.  Annie  Knotts  Hoyle,  Recording  Secretary  —      Cullowh< > 
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Ars.  Catherine  Howan,  Treasurer      Box  425,  Gastonia 

diss  Eugenia  Hunter,  ACEI  Representative  Woman's  College,  Greensboro 

diss  Marie  Haigwood,  UNESCO  Chairman    Shelby 


LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS 


Jity,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

llamance        Dr.  W.  L.  Norville,  Burlington 

Uleghany- Ashe  -Watauga  Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  Boone 

Lnson     *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wadesboro 

Lvery-Yancey-Mitchell    Dr.  Cameron  F.  McRae,  Burnsville 

Beaufort   Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

Sertie      Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

Bladen    *Dr.  Georgia  Mills,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick    *Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Southport 

jiuncombe     Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Box  7525,  Asheville 

Burke    Dr.  G.  F.  Reeves,  Morganton 

Cabarrus   Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

Caldwell     Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

Carteret     *Dr.  Luther  Fulcher,  Beaufort 

Catawba- Lincoln- Alexander    Dr.  Benton  V.  D.  Scott,  Newton 

Cherokee -Clay- Graham   Dr.  Robert  R.  King,  Sr.,  Murphy 

Cleveland        Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

!olumbus    Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

graven      Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

Cumberland    Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

furrituck-Dare     Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Currituck 

Davidson      Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexington 

tevie-Yadkin    Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Mocksville 

fuplin         Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 

|urham      Dr.  J.  H.  Epperson,  Durham 

jdgecombe    Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

torsyth    Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston- Salem 

;jranklin    Dr.  A.  J.  Holton,  Louisburg 

laston    Dr.  J.  T.  Ramsaur,  Gastonia 

iranville   Dr.  Fred  J.  Wampler,  Oxford 

reene    Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Snow  Hill 

juilford        Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensboro 

|alifax    Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

larnett   Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

aywood      Dr.  George  Wallace  Brown,  Waynesville 

enderson- Transylvania     *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonville 

lertford- Gates    Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winton 

foke    Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Raeford 

iyde   *Dr.  E.  V.  Maynard,  Swan  Quarter 

•edell    Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

xckson-Macon-Swain   Dr.  Guy  V.  Gooding,  Sylva 

i>hnston       Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithfield 

pes      Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trenton 

enoir     Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinston 

jcDowell       Dr.  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  Marion 

adison  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Marshall 

artin    Dr.  Samuel  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  Williamston 

ecklenburg   Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

Charlotte    Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

ontgomery      Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

pore        Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

ash    Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

^Rocky  Mount  Dr.  J.  Allen  Whitaker,  Acting,  Rocky  Mount 

few  Hanover      Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

brthampton    Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

jislow    Dr.  Eleanor  H  Williams,  Jacksonville 

(range -Person -Chatham- Lee      Dr.  O.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

Jimlico      Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboro 

asquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan   Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  City 

mder      *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burgaw 

tt   Dr.  Walter  C.  Humbert,  Greenville 

indolph    Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Asheboro 

chmond      Rockingham 

)beson     Dr.  E.  R.  Hardin,  Lumberton 

)ckingham- Caswell     Dr.  Miles  J.  O.  Gullingsrud,  Spray 

>wan    Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

itherford-Polk   Dr.  G.  O.  Moss,  Rutherfordton 

<  mpson     Dr.  Donald  Evans,  Clinton 

iotland      Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinburg 

i'.nly      Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

!»kes        Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Danbury 

irry  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

'  rrell-Washington    *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymouth 
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Union      Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monro  j 

Vance     Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Hendersc 

Wake   Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Raleifi 

Warren    Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Warrentd 

Wayne   Dr.  S.  B.  McPheeters,  Goldsboi 

Wilkes    Wilkesboi 

Wilson  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Campbell,  Wils< 


*  Acting  Part-time. 

SUMMER  CAMPS 
For  Boys 

Camp  Arrowood  for  Boys,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr., 
Tuxedo,  N.  C. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Leonard  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Dr.  Vera  R.  Lachman,  Director 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 

Chimney  Rock  Camp,  On  Lake  Lure,  Chimney  Rock,  N.  C,  Director,  Robert  B.  Suggs, 
Jr.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 

Camp  Daniel  Boone  (Boy  Scouts),  Asheville,  N.  C,  Director,  A.  W.  Allen,  Box  7185, 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

Camp  Elliott  for  Boys  ( Y  M  C  A),  Old  Fort,  N.  C,  Director,  J.  Wilson  Smith, 

Y  M  C  A,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Camp  Hemlock,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Director,  Fred  Crum,  P.  O.  Box  8675, 

Richmond  26,  Va. 
Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Director,  James  A.  Hudson, 

136  N.  E.  43rd  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Camp  Mishemokwa  for  Boys,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C,  E.  S.  Johnson,  Bear  Wallow,  N.  C. 
Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Director,  Frank  D.Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 
Camp  Osceola,  Henderson,  N.  C,  Belle  and  Herbert  Silver,  Directors, 

7536  Buccaneer  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Fla. 
Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  President,  Van  C.  Kussrow, 

616  Ingraham  Bldg.,  Miami  32,  Fla. 
Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C,  George  Pickering,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 
Camp  Sequoyah,  Asheville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Box  60,  Weaverville,  N.  C 
Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  Walton  Johnson,  Box  60,  Weaverville,  N.  C. 
Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville,  N.  C,  Director,  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Episcopal  High  School, 

Alexandria,  Virginia. 

For  Girls 

Chimney  Rock  Camp  for  Girls,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dean  Keels, 

Box  575,  Riverside  Sta.,  Miami,  Fla. 
Camp  Alverno,  Wavnesville,  N.  C,  Director,  Sister  Mary  Laurita,  O.  S.  F.,  2926  Rose  St.  ' 

Franklin  Park,  111. 

Camp  Crestridge  for  Girls,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C,  Bus.  Mgr.,  William  K.  Weeks, 
Ridgecrest,  N.  C. 

Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Gordon  Sprott, 
Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Dellwood  for  Girls,  Waynesville,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum, 

Box  8675,  Richmond  26,  Va. 
Camp  Glen  Arden  for  Girls,  Arden,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr., 

Box  1248,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
Green  Cove,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Tuxedo,  N.  C. 
Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Hanna,  Box  1778-C, 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Curtis  and  Miss  Treva  M.  Tilley, 
Brevard,  N.  C. 

Camp  Junaluska  for  Girls,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy, 

Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C. 
Keystone  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  2589  Riverside  Ave., 

Jacksonville  4,  Fla. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director, 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C.  _  _ 

Camp  Merri  Woode,  Sapphire,  N.  C,  Directors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr, 
3245  Nancy's  Creek  Road,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Camp  Montreat  for  Girls,  Montreat,  N.  C. 

Mount  Mitchell  Camp  for  Girls,  Burnsville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Gladstone  Rogers, 

4325  Great  Oak  Lane,  Jacksonville  7,  Fla. 
Camp  Oseola  for  Girls,  Horse  Shoe,  N.  C,  Herbert  Silver,  Director, 

7536  Buccaneer  Ave.,  Miami  Beach  41,  Fla. 
Rockbrook  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Skyland  Camp,  Clyde,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  Robert  Alexander  Harris, 

2137  Herschel  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Camp  Ton-A-Wonda,  Lake  Falls,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Director,  Mrs.  George  B. 

Haynes,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  _  „,  _     _  „„ 

Camp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  Directors,  George  McCord  and  Miss  Agnes 

Jeter,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C. 
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For  Both  Boys  and  Girls 

Big  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee,  N.  C,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors, 

Box  75,  North  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Camp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Herman  M.  Popkin,  Harry  G.  Popkin, 

680  W.  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Camp  Carlyle  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  Director, 

850  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
Eagle's  Nest  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Edwin  R.  Waite,  Director, 

Box  141,  Mount  Dora,  Fla. 
Gay  Valley  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  Miss  Mary  Gwynn,  Brevard,  N.  C. 
Lutheridge,  Arden,  N.  C,  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Thornburg,  D.D.,  Executive  Director, 

Box  1526,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
Transylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard,  N.  C,  Director,  J.  C.  Pfohl, 

1910  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  NEGRO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Rural  Life  Center,  Bricks,  N.  C. 
Lincoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  John  Crawford,  President     3204  Clark  Ave.,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Roeby  Wilson,  First  Vice-President   8  Busbee  Dr.,  Asheville 

Mrs.;  J.  Z.  Watkins,  Second  Vice-President    2124  Beverly  Dr.,  Charlotte 

iMrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer    Gibsonville 

jMrs.  Joe  S.  Johnson,  Recording  Secretary    1721  Rhem  Ave.,  New  Bern 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  245  Garfield  Street,  Statesville    President 

Mrs.  Edna  Bryant,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Enfield    First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Leona  Daniel,  Box  113,  Rocky  Point  Second  Vice-President 

IMiss  Mabel  Powell,  Box  468,  Clinton    Secretary 

IMrs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Box  145,  Warrenton    Assistant  Secretary 

Mr.  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Annie  W.  Holland  School,  Rocky  Mount   Treasurer 

Mr.  J.  R.  Henry,  Box  235,  Bessemer  City    Auditor 

Mrs.  Hattie  Royall,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive    Historian 

|Mr.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Pitt  County  Training  School,  Grimesland    Parliamentarian 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1010  Smithfield  Street,  Raleigh    Executive  Secretary 

L.  B.  Yancey,  913  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson 

State  Chairman  PTA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls 


in 
M 


TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 
Hayworth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point 
Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 
Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

ENIOR  COLLEGES : 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  J.  Harris  Purks,  Acting  President,  Chapel  Hill ..  fMen 
R.   B.   House,    Chancellor   and  Vice-President;    H.   Arnold   Perry,    Dean,  School 
of  Education 

tate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh  ....  Coed 
Carey  H.  Bostian.  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean, 
School  of  Education 

Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro    Women 

Edward  K.  Graham,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  Charles  E.  Prall,  Dean, 
School  of  Education 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  President,  Boone    Coed 

East  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville    Coed 

"'estern  Carolina  College,  Paul  A.  Reid,  President,  Cullowhee    Coed 


f  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  in  professional  schools. 
•JUNIOR  COLLEGES  :* 

Asheville -Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville    Coed 

Charlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte    Coed 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington    Coed 
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Public  Institutions — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro    Co 

F.  D.  Bluford,  President,  W.  T.  Gibbs,  Professor  of  Education 
North  Carolina  College,  Durham        Co 

Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  S.  D.  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City   Co 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  J.  W.  Seabrook,  President,  Fayetteville   Co 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem    Co 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES : 

George  Washington  Carver  College,  Edward  Brown,  Director,  Charlotte    Cc 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington  _..     Cc 

Public  Institutions — Indian 

SENIOR  COLLEGE : 

Pembroke  State  College,  Ralph  D.  Wellons,  President,  Pembroke    Cc:: 

Non-Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES: 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson      C< 

Travis  A.  White,  President,  Millard  P.  Burt,  Professor  of  Education 
Catawba  College,  Salisbury    C< 

A.  R.  Keppel,  President ;  Arthur  W.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 
Davidson  College,  Davidson    J 

J.  R.  Cunningham,  President ;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 
Duke  University,  Durham      O 

Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President ;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 
Elon  College,  Elon  College         O 

L.  E.  Smith,  President ;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 
Flora  MacDonald  College,  Red  Springs  —    Wor 

Marshall  Woodson,  President ;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 
Greensboro  College,  Greensboro  —      Woi  | 

Harold  H.  Hutson,  President ;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 
Guilford  College,  Guilford  College    ..  C 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President ;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 
High  Point  College,  High  Point    C 

Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President ;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 
Lenoir-Rhyne  College,  Hickory     C 

Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 
Meredith  College,  Raleigh    Woi  i! 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President;  D.  R.  Reveley,  Professor  of  Education 
fMontreat  College,  Montreat      Woi 

Rev.  Rupert  McGregor,  President ;  Hoyt  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 
Queens  College,  Charlotte    Wor 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President ;  Raymond  L.  Klein,  Professor  of  Education 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem    Woi  1 

Dale  H.  Gramley,  President ;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 
Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest   C  > 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President ;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES: 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  Rev.  Vincent  G.  Taylor,  President,  Belmont   j  I 

Brevard  College,  Robert  H.  Stamey,  President,  Brevard    C  > 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek   C  ) 

Chowan  College,  Rev.  F.  Orion  Mixon,  President,  Murfreesboro    C  ) 


*  Not  supported  by  State, 
t  Not  fully  accredited. 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate  with  Pineland  College, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg      

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs    C  3jl 

Lees-McRae  College,  Rev.  Fletcher  Nelson,  President,  Banner  Elk    C  cp 

Louisburg  College,  Cecil  W.  Robbins,  President  Louisburg    C  cp 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill      (  cl 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville    (  cl 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  T.  O.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge     f 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh    Wc  rp 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  J.  Lem  Stokes  II,  President,  Misenheimer    (  cl 

Pineland  College,  Coordinate  with  Edwards  Military  Institute, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg      Wc  t\i 

Presbyterian  Junior  College,  Louis  C.  Lamotte,  President,  Maxton    Hi 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont    Wc  in 

St.  Genevieve  of  the  Pines,  Rev.  Mother  Agnes  Sharry,  President,  Ashevilie   Wc  H 


Business  Schools  and  Colleges  Licensed 
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St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh    Women 

Warren  H.  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman.  Swannanoa    Coed 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate    Coed 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  : 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest    Men 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 

UNCLASSIFIED  (Non-Accredited)  : 

|  Black  Mountain  College,  Black  Mountain    Coed 

Charles  Olson,  Rector 

People's  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro      Coed 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 
I  Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem   Coed 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 
"  Pilgrim  Bible  College,  Kernersville    Coed 

K.  W.  Pbipps,  President 

Non-Public  Institutions — Negro 

:  SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

j  Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord    Women 

'    L.  S.  Cozart,  President ;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 

Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro   Women 

David  D.  Jones,  President ;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  Charlotte   _•_  Coed 

Hardy  Liston,  President ;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education 
Livingstone  College,  Salisbury    Coed 

W.  J.  Trent,  President ;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
•   Shaw  University,  Raleigh      Coed 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 

St.  Augustine's  College,  Raleigh    Coed 

j    James  A.  Boyer,  President ;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

J  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  : 
D  llmmanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro    Women 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College    W.  H.  Plemmons,  Boone 

Atlantic  Christian  College    James  M.  Moudy,  Wilson 

Catawba  College    A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisbury 

[  ([Davidson  College    J.  R.  Cunningham,  Davidson 

^Duke  University    Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durham 

[  (East  Carolina  College    Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greenville 

Elon  College    A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  College 

C  Guilford  College    Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  College 

High  Point  College    C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  Point 

H  iLenoir-Rhyne  College    G.  R.  Patterson,  Hickory 

Meredith  College      Carlyle  Campbell,  Raleigh 

I,  jjQueens  College    David  B.  Pugh,  Charlotte 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C.  ...  C.  H.  Bostian,  Raleigh 
H,  {University  of  North  Carolina   Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  Hill 

sWake  Forest  College   D.  B.  Bryan,  Wake  Forest 

ft  ^Western  Carolina  College    W.  E.  Bird,  Cullowhee 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C.    Charles  E.  Prall,  Greensboro 

C 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College    W.  T.  Gibbs,  Greensboro 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  S.  D.  Williams,  Elizabeth  City 

|  Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College    J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville 

"j  (Johnson  C.  Smith  University   Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charlotte 

-j  Livingstone  College    I.  H.  Miller,  Salisbury 

-j  North  Carolina  College    J.  H.  Taylor,  Durham 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College    F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-Salem 

BUSINESS  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES — LICENSED 

.shmore  Business  College,  Thomasville  Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 

laker's  Business  College,  Greenville  Clevenger  College  of  Business 

5arnes  Business  College  (Negro),  Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilmington  Clevenger  College  of  Business 

iofrnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro  Administration,  Hickory 

i  Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville  College  for  Secretaries,  Greensboro 
Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  City  Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 

Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton  Conner  Business  College,  New  Bern 

ryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point  Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 

urlington  Business  College,  Burlington  School,  Durham 

Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte  Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 

-arolina  Business  College,  Charlotte  Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 

Carolina  Business  College,  Lumberton  Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 

Carolina  Business  College,  Wadesboro  (Negro),  Durham 

t  Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount  Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 

Jjf  Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville  Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
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Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 
Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Hardbarger  Business  College, 

Fuquay  Springs 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Smithfield 
Henderson  Business  College,  Henderson 
Howard  Business  College,  Lincolnton 
Howard  Business  College,  Shelby 
Hoyle's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 


King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Morse-Dobbs  College  for  Secretaries, 

Greensboro 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
Newton  Business  School,  Newton 
Russel's  Commercial  School 

(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 


Public 


Name 


Superintendent 


Caswell  Training  School    Kinst  i 

Confederate  Woman's  Home    Mrs.  Pauline  Carter,  FayettevLii 

Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys    Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Moi  1 

Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys    Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffm  i 

North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital   Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastoi 

State  Hospital        Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Ralei 

State  Hospital    Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morgant  \ 

State  Hospital     Dr.  James  L.  Cathell,  Acting,  Camp  Butn 

State  Hospital    Dr.  Ira  C.  Long,  Goldsbo 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of 

Tuberculosis    Dr.  W.  M.  Peck,  Medical  Director,  McC; 

Eastern  Sanatorium    Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wils  | 

Western  Sanatorium   Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mount; 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School   J.  Frank  Scott,  Concc 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls    Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Sprir 

State  Prisons    William  F.  Bailey,  Director.  Rale 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm)    Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kins 

Private 

Appalachian  Hall    Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Ashev 

Beaver  Lake  Rest  Home,  Inc.   George  B.  Lenny,  Business  Manager,  Fayettev 

Broadoaks  Sanatorium    Dr.  James  W.  Vernon,  Morgani 

Clearview  Sanatorium   Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Aye 

Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc.   Dr.  S.  Wallace  Fleming,  Medical  Director,  Elm  O 

Glenwood  Park  Sanatorium  R.  M.  Buie,  Jr.,  Medical  Director,  Greensbc 

Graylyn    Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Thompson,  Medical  Director,  Winston-Sal 

Green  Terrace    John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kitti 

Highland  Hospital    Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Ashev 

Keeley  Institute      W.  R.  Boothe,  Managing  Director,  Greensbc  r| 

Pinebluff  Sanatarium       Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pineb 

Wilmith  Hospital      Mrs.  Bessie  Cooper,  Charl<  I 


CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 


Name 


Superintendent,  Director 
or  other  Official 


Alexander  Home      _  -  Miss  Blanche  H.  White,  CharL  t 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc.      John  W.  Volger,  Union  M  1 

Appalachian  School   Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Penl;  i 

Baptist  Orphanage  of  N.  C,  Inc.    Rev.  W.  C.  Reed,  Thomas\ 

Mills  Home      C.  A.  Kearns,  Thomasv  1 

Kennedy  Home     W.  A.  Smith,  Kins 

Catholic  Orphanage      Father  John  Regan,  Nazal 

Children's  Home,  Inc.      M.  T.  Lambeth,  Winston-Sa 

Christian  Orphanage    Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  Coll  { 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  and  Children's  Home    P.  H.  McCarn,  Kannap'  1 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C.    Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxf 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage    J.  Edward  Johnson,  D  I 

Eliada  Home  for  Children   Dr.  Luther  Home,  Ashe^  I 

Falcon  Orphanage,  Inc.    Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  Fal 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage      Rev.  S.  A.  Smith,  Middle  H 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children    Miss  Annie  Bryan,  Banner  i 

I.  O  O.  F.  Home        J-  H.  Caudill,  Goldsb  > 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home    Robert  Bruton,  Lexinj  t 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc.    W.  E.  Peay,  Winston-Sa  *| 

Methodist  Orphanage,  The  wRev-  Forrest  D.  Hedden,  Rah  1 

Mountain  Orphanage,  The    Harry  E.  Barkley,  Black  Mour  a 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Thomas  L.  Moose,  Rock  1 
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Name 


Superintendent,  Director 
or  other  Official 


Oxford  Orphanage    A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxford 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc.    W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home    Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

\  Pythian  Home    D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

i  Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County    Dr.  Herbert  Oxendine,  Pembroke 

S  Sipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc.    John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute    W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution   M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

Wright  Refuge,  The    Miss  Lizzie  Gray  Chandler,  Durham 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


Practical  Schools  of  Nursing 


Name  of  School 

Asheville  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Banner  Elk  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 
Charlotte  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 
Vocational  Education  Dept. 
Durham  School  of  Practical 

Nursing  for  Negroes- 
Duke  Hospital  Unit* 
Elizabeth  City  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Raleigh  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Watts  Hospital  Course  in 

Practical  Nursing* 
Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital 
Winston-Salem  School  of 
Practical  Nursing* 
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(Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital*-**- J 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital? 

City  Memorial  Hospital 

Community  Hospitalxx 

Davis  Hospital? 

Duke  Hospital*-**-? 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital**-? 
,Good  Samaritan  Hospitalx-xx 

Grace  Hospital**-? 

I Hamlet  Hospital? -x 
igh  Point  Memorial  Hospital? 
ighsmith  Hospital? 
enoir  Memorial  Hospital 
incoln  Hospital? -xx 
owrance  Hospitalx 
emorial  Mission  Hospital**-t 
ercy  Hospital? 
ountain  Sanatarium  and  Hospital* 
.  C.  Baptist  Hospital*-**-? 
ark  View  Hospital? 
resbyterian  Hospital? 
ex  Hospital*-**-? 
ate  Bitting  Reynolds  Mem.  Hospitalxx 
oanoke  Rapids  Hospital* *-x 
obeson  Co.  Memorial  Hospital*- **-t 
Rowan  Memorial  Hospital? 
Rutherford  Hospital**-? 
Saint  Agnes  Hospitalxx 
»;  Shelby  Hospital? 
Uames  Walker  Memorial  Hospital 
Watts  Hospital 

"'ilson  School  of  Nursing*- **-t-t 


Location 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Grace  Hospital 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Charlotte  City  Schools 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Durham  City  Schools 
Vocational  Education  Dept. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Elizabeth  City  Schools 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Watts  Hospital 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
725  28th  Street,  N.  E. 


5r 


Concord,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Statesville,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Gastonia,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Morganton,  N.  C. 
Hamlet,  N.  C. 
High  Point,  N.  C. 
Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
Kinston,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Mooresville,  N.  C. 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
x  Fletcher,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C 
Lumberton,  N.  C. 
Salisbury,  N.  C. 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Shelby,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Wilson,  N.  C. 


Head  Instructor 

Mrs.  Doris  Riggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Nelson 

Doris  L.  Nifong 


Margaret  Wood 

Mrs.  Bessie  Burgess 
Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Hood 

Mrs.  Inez  C.  Andrews 


S.  Margery  Jarmon 

J.  Elizabeth  White 

Naomi  M.  Beery 

Mrs.  E'ma  Rose  Moncrieffe 

Elizabeth  Hill 

Ann  Jacobansky 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Petty 

Mary  E.  Dye 

Jewell  E.  Reaves 

Mrs.  Mary  Bellinger 

Frances  A.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Isla  C.  Norfolk 

Mrs.  Lucille  Z.  Williams 

Norma  Furches 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Parsons 

Sister  Mary  Gertrude 

Gladys  M.  Lowder 

Joyce  Warren 

Lena  Bazemore 

Mary  Belle  May 

Margaret  M.  Cheek 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Paul 

Eula  E.  Rackley 

Mrs.  Sally  Washeim 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stallings 

Mrs.  F.  Hopesy  Kearney 

Pearl  T.  Gaston 

Lucy  Masten 

Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Myra  Maxwell 
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Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N.  C.       Mrs.  Willetta  S.  Jones-. 

*-**-$-xx  Dean 

Duke  University*-**-?  Durham,  N.  C.  Ann  Jacobansky 

University  of  North  Carolina*-  **-|-t  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.         Elizabeth  L.  Kemble 

Dean 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Knight 

*-**-t-xx 


*  Admit  Married  Students. 
**  Allow  Students  to  Marry. 

t  Admit  Men  Students. 

%  Scholarships  or  Loans. 

x  Stipends  Paid  Students, 
xx  Negro  Schools. 


LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES 
(Exclusive  of  Licensed  Foster  Day  Care  Homes) 
County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Alamance  Burlington  Community  Center  Day  Nursery,  Recreation  Department 

Burlington,  James  Robinson,  Director 

Buncombe  Happy  Home  Play  School,  9  Pearson  Dr.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ray, 


Director 

**Pre-School  for  Handicapped  Children,  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Asheville,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pritchard,  Chairman 


Tiny  Tot's  Nursery,  44  Circle  St.,  Asheville,  Vernon  Cowan, 
Business  Manager 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Addie  Hight,  134  Cedar  St.,  Concord 

Catawba  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery,  Center  St.,  Hickory,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall, 

Director 

Cumberland  **Fuller  School  for  Exceptional  Children,  528  Old  Wilmington  Rd., 

Fayetteville,  Mrs.  Edna  Fuller,  Director 

Davidson  Jollitime  Day  Nursery,  422  North  Salem  St.,  Lexington 

Durham  Durham  Nursery  School  Ass'n.,  Inc.,  605  N.  Hyde  Park  Ave., 


Durham,  Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Fowler,  1902  Newton  Rd.,  Durham 
The  Scarborough  Nursery  School,  Inc.,  525  Proctor  St.v  Durham, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarborough,  Director 

Sterling  Day  Nursery,  2208  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham, 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Sterling,  Director 

Southside  Nursery  School,  Southside  School,  Erwin  Rd.,  Durham, 
Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Upchurch,  3517  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham 

Forsyth  **The  Children's  Center,  Ass'n.  for  the  Handicapped,  830  West  5th  i  .. 

Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Johnson,  Director 

Friendship  Day  Nursery,  1325  N.  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem, 

Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 

Goler  Day  Nursery,  1435  E.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 

Mount  Zion  Day  Nursery,  618  East  Ninth  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 

Alberta  Redwine,  4434  Carrie  Ave.,  Winston-Salem 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cornwall,  214  West  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Guilford  Calvary  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  808  Hilltop  St.,  High  Point, 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Melton,  Director 

Commerce  Street  Day  Nursery,  903  East  Commerce  St.,  High  Poin 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Bauldin  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Terry,  Directors 
Greensboro  Educational  Nursery,  208  East  Bessemer  Ave., 
Greensboro,  Mrs.  Betty  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Pickerel, 
Directors 

Mrs.  V.  B.  Hessessee,  304  South  Aycock  St.,  Greensboro 
Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  515  North  Edgeworth  Ave.,  Greensboro, 
Mrs.  G.  Fred  Shaw,  Director 

Metropolitan  Nursery  School,  1059  Armstrong  St.,  Greensboro, 
Mrs.  Mattie  Eccles,  Director 

Mrs.  Jack  Newman,  808  Northridge  St.,  Greensboro 

Tommy  and  Sue  Day  Nursery,  416  Westover  Terrace,  Greensborc 

Mrs.  Harry  Omohundro,  Director 


Licensed  Day  Care  Facilities 


County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  E.  D.  Atkinson,  114  Bruns  Ave.,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery,  321  West  10th  St.,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Simeril,  Director 

Charlotte  Negro  Day  Nursery,  515  South  McDowell  St.,  Charlotte 
Child  Care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  200  Trade  St., 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  Helen  Ross,  Director 

Double  Oaks  Nursery,  Double  Oaks  Housing  Project,  Charlotte, 
Mary  Garner,  Director 

Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  1019  Berryhill  St.,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Lima  Scott  King,  Director 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  400  Woodvale  PI.,  Charlotte 
Shady  Oaks  Nursery,  3021  Plaza  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  J.  Clyde  White,  Director 

Sunshine  Day  Nursery,  832  Seigle  Ave.,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Sara  D.  Hovis,  Director 

Wilmore  Nursery  School,  1540  Merriman  Ave.,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Castles,  Director 

New  Hanover  Brooklyn  Day  Nursery,  Community  Building,  Taylor  Homes, 

Wilmington,  Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Director 

Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Day  Nursery,  618  South  Sixth  St., 
Wilmington,  Florence  Huband,  Director 

Hillcrest  Day  Nursery,  Hillcrest  Housing  Project,  Wilmington 
N.  C.  Junior  Sorosis  Day  Nursery,  Lake  Forest  Housing  Project, 
Wilmington,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lane,  Director 

Orange  Harold  M.  Holmes  Day  Nursery,  Box  21,  Chapel  Hill, 

Mrs.  Hubert  Robinson,  Director 

Victory  Village  Day  Care  Center,  Victory  Village,  Chapel  Hill, 
Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Phillips,  Director 

Rockingham  Church  of  Christ  Day  Nursery,  206  Carter  St.,  Reidsville, 

Mrs.  Cabell  Davis,  Director 

Scotland  Waverly  Day  Nursery,  Laurinburg,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Jones,  Director 

iVake  First  Congregational  Church  Nursery,  Manly  St.,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Fouraker,  601  Brooks  Ave.,  Raleigh 
Oakwood  Day  Nursery,  602  Oakwood  Ave.,  Raleigh 
Raleigh  Day  Nursery,  Chavis  Heights  Recreation  Bldg.t  Raleigh 

Vayne  Paradise  Day  Nursery,  414  North  George  St.,  Goldsboro 


Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children. 

LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES  OPERATED  JOINTLY 
WITH  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

bounty  Facility,  Address,  Director 

uncombe  Asheville  Day  Nursery  of  the  Buncombe  County  Nursery  School, 

187  Haywood  St.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  Frank  Salley,  Director 
Milgemarve  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  74  Arlington  St., 
Asheville,  Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Denny,  Director 

>urke  Calvary  Baptist  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  South  Green  St., 

Morganton 

Cabarrus  Children's  Center,  Inc.,  409  Moble  Avenue,  Kannapolis, 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Honeycutt,  Director 

>urham  Greystone  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Durham, 

Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Director 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Wallace,  2816  Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 

orsyth  Bethehem  Center,  408  Hickory  St.,  Winston-Salem 

Salem  Baptist  Church  Day  Nursery,  South  Broad  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  Donevant,  Director 

St.  Andrews  Methodist  Church.  Pine  St.,  Winston-Salem 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  2908  South  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gossett,  Directors 

uilford  Caldwell  Day  Nursery,  503  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro, 

Mrs.  Eva  Hodgin,  Director 

Central  Day  Nursery,  Central  High  School,  Greensboro, 
Mrs.  Waneha  Widenhouse,  Director 

Florida  Street  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  132%  Florida  St., 
Greensboro,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Director 
Happy  Day  Nursery,  711  Waugh,  St.,  Greensboro 
Jack  and  Jill  Play  School,  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  604  Scott  Ave., 
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Greensboro,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Moyer,  Director 
Tiny  Tot  Day  Nursery,  710  Waugh  St.,  Greensboro, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  B.  Hester,  Director 

Mecklenburg  Flo's  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  3510  Commonwealth  Ave., 

Charlotte,  Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  Director 

Jack  and  Jill  Nursery,  815  North  Tryon  Street,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  Louise  L.  Pearman,  Director 

Kiddie  Korner,  2241  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Charlotte, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Eagle,  Directors 

Dilworth  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  410  E.  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  George  Canipe,  Director 

Orange  Baptist  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill; 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Bailey,  Director 

Stanly-   Little  Red  School  House,  Box  1106,  Albemarle 

Mrs.  Ruby  Still,  Director 

Wake  Temple  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  1417  Clifton  St.,  Raleigh, 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Keith,  Director 

PRIVATE  NURSERY  SCHOOLS  AND  KINDERGARTENS 

Note:  This  is  a  list  of  known  schools  ;  they  have  not  been  accredited  by  any  State  ager 
See  preceding  list  for  other  kindergartens. 

White 

Unit  School  Director  and  Addr  i 

ALAMANCE  Gracelee  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Zollie  Foster,  Gral 

Happy  Hours  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  R.  N.  Cook,  N.  Main  St.,  Gral 

Burlington  Davis  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Charles  Lipsky,  Burlin?  :| 

Front  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Gordon  Marshall,  Burlinj  | 
1st  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  ... .  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr.,  Burlin;  | 

1st  Baptist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  N.  Touchstone,  Burlini 

1st  Christian  Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  G.  Cox,  Burlini 

Episcopal  Church  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  Laura  Livingston,  Burlin; 
Catholic  Church  Kindergarten    Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Burlin; 

ALLEGHANY   Kindergarten    Mrs.  Myrtle  Choate,  Sp;o 

Wadesboro   Rose's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Wadest 

Community  Kindergarten    Rev.  Harvey  Glazier,  Wadesl : 

Washington  Community  Kindergarten   Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  Washin 

BERTIE  Pritchett-Burden  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  W.  Pritchett,  Wine- 

BLADEN  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Milton  L.  Fisher,  Elizabetht! 

Asheville  St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines    Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  Ashe 

St.  Joan  of  Arc  School  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  West  Ashe 

Child  Garden  School    Mrs.  O.  V.  Himes,  Ashe 

Miss  Gudger's  Kindergarten    Miss  Fannie  G.  Gudger,  Ashe 

Mrs.  Dunlop's  Classes    Mrs.  Harrison  Dunlop,  Ashe  ' 

Plonk's  School  of  Creative  Arts   Miss  Laura  Plonk,  Ashe 

Asheville  Country  Day  School  Mr.  Marshall  M.  Abell,  Ashe  t 

BURKE  Kindergarten    Mrs.  C.  C.  Long,  Val- j| 

Mrs.  Causey's  Private  School   Mrs.  John  H.  Cau  5 

Rutherford  Co  < 

Morganton  Morganton  Play  School    Mrs.  Edith  Setzer,  Morga  l 

First  Methodist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Janice  Smith,  Morga  11 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten     Mrs.  J.  W.  Settlemyre,  Morgs  ilj 

Concord  Mrs.  Donnelly's  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  Con  y 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn,  Con  <H 

Kannapolis  Mrs.  Wagner's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Margie  Wagner,  Kanna  ■ 

Lenoir  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Penn  Bernhardt,  L(  <f 

East  Finley  Day  Nursery   Mrs.  Mayo  Horton,  L<  iff 

CARTERET  Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten   Mrs.  J.  O.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  '\? 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten  ..Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Morehead  QY 

Nelson's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Bea  lit 

Hickory  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  School    Lucy  Hall,  Hie  :|M 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten  ..  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann,  Hie  'f 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hie  'M 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hie  :y 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Vivian  H.  Turnbow,  Hie  :p 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Cloyd  Hager,  Hie  :y 

Newton  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Sechler,  Ne 

Edenton  P.  T.  A.  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Juanita  B.  White,  Ed  t 

Kings  Mountain  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Comar  Falls,  Kings  Moi  i 
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_ Chadbourn  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Emmett  Crutchfield,  Chadbourn 

Whiteville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  David  Smith,  Whiteville 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster,  Whiteville 

Green  Park  Kindergarten    Pearl  Bordeaux,  New  Bern 

Kindergarten   Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty,  New  Bern 

Kindergarten    Bessie  Hollister,  New  Bern 

Christ  Church  Kindergarten  Mrs.  William  Ferebee,  New  Bern 

 Mrs.  Haynie's  School    Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayetteville 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Campbell, 

Fayetteville 

Hay  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten    Martha  Goodman,  Fayetteville 

Snyder  Mem.  Baptist  Kindergarten    Muriel  Evans,  Fayetteville 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten  „_  Mrs.  William  Acker,  Fayetteville 
Eutaw  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Clarence  Watson,  Fayetteville 

Children's  Day  School    Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest,  Lexington 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten  Mrs.  R.  L.  Raker,  Lexington 

Playhouse  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Esther  Hege,  Lexington 

Thomasville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Sue  Laws,  Thomasville 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten    Miss  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Thomasville 

School  for  Little  Children    Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 

Calvert  School   Mrs.  Bess  Pickard  Boone,  Durham 

Twaddell  School   Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 

Chapman's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Chapman,  Durham 

Child  Centered  School    Mrs.  Dolores  C.  Atkins,  Durham 

Duke  Memorial  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Charles  Baylis,  Durham 

Immaculate  Catholic  School    Sister  Joan  Marie,  Durham 

Mrs.  Heydenreich's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich,  Tarboro 

Philadelphia  Parish  School  Rev.  Henry  A.  Lewis,  Winston-Salem 

Summit  School    Miss  Louise  Futrell,  Reynolda 

 Mrs.  Wharton's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith,  Winston-Salem 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten  „  Mrs  M.  Rupprecht,  Winston-Salem 
First  Presbyterian  Weekday  Sch.  „  Miss  Cornelia  Cartland,  W-Salem 

Kiddy  Kollege  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Agnes  David,  Winston-Salem 

Fine  Arts  Kindergarten  _„  Miss  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Winston-Salem 

Meadowbrook  Kindergarten  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 

Ardmore  Baptist  Kindergarten   Miss  Sue  Marion,  Winston-Salem 

Fries  Moravian  Kindergarten  Mrs.  H.  Bryce  Parker,  W-Salem 

Miss  Rose's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  F.  R.  Rose,  Louisburg 

 Mrs.  Parham's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Brooks  Parham,  Franklinton 

Sacred  Heart  Kindergarten    Sister  M.  Berchmans,  Belmont 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten   Mrs.  L.  L.  Parker,  Belmont 

First  Presbyterian  First  Grade  Mrs.  R.  V.  Ramsey,  Belmont 

St.  Michael's  Parochial  School   Sister  Mary  Concepta,  Gastonia 

Christian  Day  School   Mrs.  O.  F.  Mason,  Gastonia 

Kindergarten    Mrs.  W.  M.  Severance,  Gastonia 

Day  School  Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  Gastonia 

Co-operative  School,  Caesar  Cone  ._  Mrs.  T.  J.  Love,  Greensboro 

Ebenezer  Lutheran  School    Claire  Thomas,  Greensboro 

Curry  School    Margaret  Norton,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Bumpass'  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Rosa  Bumpass,  Greensboro 

West  Market  St.  Methodist  Sch  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Greensboro 

First  Baptist  Church  School    Dorothy  Cox,  Greensboro 

First  Moravian  Church  School  __  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hayworth,  Greensboro 

College  Place  School   Mrs.  Carl  Pemberton,  Greensboro 

Church  of  the  Covenant   Mrs.  J.  Y.  Marsh,  Greensboro 

First  Presbyterian  Church  School  Margaret  Hansell,  Greensboro 

Kindergarten  Summer  School   Carrie  Phillips,  Greensboro 

First  Presbyterian  Kinderg'ten  Mary  Elizabeth  Cooper,  High  Point 
Babyland  Nursery  &  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum,  High  Point 

Kindergarten  of  Culture    Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin,  High  Point 

Playland    Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  High  Point 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery  School  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter,  High  Point 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten          Mrs.  Marie  W.  Cummings,  High  Point 

Toddle  Time  Nursery  School  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  High  Point 

Town  and  Country  Kindergarten  __.  Mrs.  Louis  Voorhees,  High  Point 

North  Main  Street  Nursery    Mrs.  Ray  Butler,  High  Point 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  High  Point 
Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten  —  Mrs.  Larry  Robins,  High  Point 
Farmland  Kindergarten  Nursery  _  Mrs.  James  Mattocks,  High  Point 

—Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Welch,  Scotland  Neck 

—Mrs.  Wilson's  Nursery  &  Kinderg'tn  _  Mrs.  C.  Raine  Wilson,  R.Rapids 
Mrs.  Edwards'  First  Grade  _  Mrs.  J.  R.  Edwards,  Roanoke  Rapids 
-Kindergarten    Mrs.  Foster  Jennings,  Weldon 
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HARNETT  Marks'  School  for  Beginners    Mrs.  Johnnie  Lee  S.  Marks,  Dunn 

HAYWOOD  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten         Mrs.  E.  K.  Herman,  Waynesville 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Edith  L.  Fultz,  Waynesville: 

Canton  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  E.  Witters,  Cantor 

HENDERSON  Community  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  R.  Poteat,  Hendersonvillc 

Hendersonville  Hughes  School  for  Little  Folks  _  Miss  Catherine  Hughes,  Hends'nvill< 

Immaculata  School   Rev.  Mother  O'Brien,  Hendersonvillt 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten    Bob  Goode,  Hendersonvilh 

HOKE  Raeford  Kindergarten    Mrs.  John  Scull,  Raefon 

Mooresville  Mooresville  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Robert  Klepfer,  Mooresvilh 

Statesville  Mrs.  Margaret  Weber's  Kindergarten  _  Mrs.  Margaret  Weber,  Elm  SI 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson 

Carroll  Sll 

Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Taylor's  Kinderg'tn  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Taylor,  Bost  St 
Mrs.  Turner's  Little  School  Mrs.  Bernice  Turner,  Sharpe  St 

JACKSON  Campus  Kindergarten,  Cullowhee    Miss  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhe 

Jackson  Kindergarten   Dorcia  Garrett,  Sylv. 

JOHNSTON  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton,  Smithfiel 

Mrs.  Leon  Woodruff's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Leon  Woodruff,  Selm 

Mrs.  Sorrell's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  T.  Sorrell,  Jr.,  Benso 

Mrs.  Strickland's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  B.  Strickland,  Smithfiel 

Sanford  Little  Red  Schoolhouse    Mrs.  Grace  M.  Hatch,  Sanfor 

Mrs.  Sue  Ingram's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Sue  Ingram,  Sanfor  ji 

Kinston  Baptist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  H.  Wellons,  Kinsto 

The  Saville  Kindergarten    Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinsto  | 

Queen  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  Rev.  M.  W.  Lawrence,  Kinstc  I 

Christ  the  King  Kindergarten   Sister  M.  Donata,  Kinstc 

Westminister  Methodist  Kindergarten    James  Miller,  Kinstc 

Lincolnton  Happy  Hour  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Summey  Alexander,  Lincolntc  . 

Home  Kindergarten    Miss  Eva  Dellinger,  Lincolntc  i 

School   Miss  Nell  Shellem,  Lincolntc  i 

MARTIN  Ministerial  Com'y.  Kinderg'tn    Mrs.  R.  E.  Tarkington,  Jr.,  Williamstc  i 

Marion    First  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten         Mrs.  Arnold  Pyatt,  Mark  i 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Thomas  West,  Marie  1 

Charlotte  Caldwell  Mem.  Presbyterian  Sch.    Mrs.  R.  V.  Mason,  Chariot  i 

Calvary  Christian  Day  School   L.  P.  McClinny,  Chariot  > 

Covenant  Week-Day  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Helen  Piper,  Chariot  le 

Dilworth  Methodist  Kindergarten   Mrs.  T.  A.  Langford,  Chariot M 

Daily  Kindergarten  School    Esther  G.  Elmore,  Chariot  i 

Myers  Park  Methodist  Church   Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Hoeflich,  Chariot  i 

Myers  Park  Presbyterian  School    Adeline  Hill,  Chariot  i 

St.  Martin's  Day  Kindergarten   Mrs.  F.  M.  Bell,  Charlo!  i 

Selwyn  Ave.  Presbyterian  Kg'tn  Miss  Atha  S.  Bowman,  Chariot  & 

Mrs.  Sherrer's  Private  School    Mrs.  Sherrer,  Chariot  a 

Stepping  Stones  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  R.  Caudell,  Charlo  i 

Temple  Israel  Daily  School    Rabbi  Tolfield,  Charlol  e] 

MITCHELL  Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Zella  F.  Wilson,  Spruce  Pi  e 

MONTGOMERY  Little  Child's  School   Mrs.  R.  M.  Blake,  Mt.  Gile  c 

Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Parker,  Tr  3i 

Little  Learners    Mrs.  John  McCown,  Cand  I 

Pinehurst  The  Wee  Barrett  School    Mrs.  Robert  Barrett,  Pinehui  I 

Mrs.  Ehrhardt's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  H.  Ehrhardt,  Jr.,  Pinehui  J 

Southern  Pines  Episcopal  Nursery  School  ....  Miss  Barbara  Betterly,  Southern  Pin  sj 

Presbyterian  Nursery  School         Mrs.  R.  P.  Brown,  Southern  Pin  i\ 

Rocky  Mount  First  Presbyterian  Kinderg'tn  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dove,  Rocky  Moi  i 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue,  Rocky  Mot  ]| 

Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kg'tn  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  Rocky  J  j 

Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr.,  Rocky!  I 

Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier,  Rocky  Moi  ) 

The  Kindergarten  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  I 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Lee,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Braswell,  Rocky  Mo'  "  j 

NEW  HANOVER -  St.  James  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmingi  • 

Little  Chapel  on  Bdwalk  Sch.  ..  Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrightsvle  B  "  j 

First  Baptist  Church    Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Wilming  1 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Joe  Holeman,  Wilming  1 

Cronley  School    Mrs.  R.  D.  Cronley,  Wilming  > 

Vandeveer  School  Mrs.  J.  B.  Vendeveer,  Wilming  > 

High  School  Nursery  School  Miss  Pat  Wingate,  Wilming  > 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten ..  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilming  > 

Riverside  Nursery    Mrs.  John  R.  Brown,  Wilming  > 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  School  Mrs.  Earl  L.  Hedrick,  Wilming  > 

Peter  Pan  School    -  Mrs.  Mamie  Murrill,  Wilming  > 
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St.  Andrew  Covenant  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  P.  M.  Camak,  Wilmington 
St.  Mary's  Catholic  School    Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 

IORTHAMPTON  ..Woodland  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Mozell  Maddry,  Woodland 

)NSLOW  Jacksonville  Presbyterian  Kg'tn          Mrs.  J.  C.  Collins,  Jacksonville 

Infant  of  Prague  Kinderg'ten  _  Rev.  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Jacksonville 

) RANGE  Patterson  Kindergarten    Mrs.  D.  E.  Patterson,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill  Chapel  Hill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Alpha  Wittoch,  Chapel  Hill 

The  Little  Red  School  House   Mrs.  O.  V.  Cook,  Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  City  Elizabeth  City  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  E.  Aydlette,  Elizabeth  City 

ERSON  Roxboro  Baptist  Kindergarten   Mrs.  George  Works,  Roxboro 

Presbyterian  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Dick  Warren,  Roxboro 

>ITT  Totsville  Kindergarten  &  Nursery      Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmville 

Ayden  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  A.  Thompson,  Ayden 

Greenville  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Sam  T.  White,  Greenville 

East  Carolina  College  Nursery  Miss  Ruth  Lambie,  Greenville 

Seventh  Day  Adventist  School   Mrs.  Spicer,  Greenville 

Saint  Raphael  School    Sister  Hilary,  Greenville 

Protestant  Kg'tn,  Jarvis  Mem.    Rachel  Caudil,  Greenville 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  C.  D.  Smith,  Greenville 

East  Carolina  College  Kg'tn  Miss  Annie  Mae  Murray,  Greenville 

OLK  Robbins'  Kindergarten    Mrs.  L.  B.  Robbins,  Columbus 

Tryon  Kay  West  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Kathleen  West,  Tryon 

A.sheboro  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten    Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns,  Asheboro 

Allred's  Play  Nursery   Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Allred,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Prances  I.  Poe,  Asheboro 

Rockingham  Mrs.  Terry's  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Terry,  Rockingham 

Sunny  Hours  Mrs.  Elma  McNair,  Rockingham 

OBESON  Nursery  School    Mrs.  H.  B.  Ward,  Rowland 

Pembroke  Kinderg'tn  (Indian)   Mrs.  Annie  E  .Wilkins,  Pembroke 

Fairmont    Fairmont  Kindergarten    Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  First  Presbyterian  Week-Day  School         Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

Chestnut  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  R.  Stevens,  Lumberton 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Sara  Burford,  Lumberton 

St.  Francis  DeSales  School    Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

ted  Springs  Presbyterian  Church  Kg'tn      Mrs.  Gower  Goswell,  Jr.,  Red  Springs 

St.  Pauls  Mrs.  J.  M.  Duffie's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  M.  Duffie,  St.  Pauls 

Leaksville  Tri-City  Community  Club  i.  Dorla  Evans,  Spray 

Golden  Hour  Kindergarten  Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 

Madison  Madison  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  B.  Sealey,  Madison 

Reidsville  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  Sarah  Bason,  Reidsville 

Brooks  Kindergarten    Miss  Julia  Brooks,  Reidsville 

Abell  Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  Harriette  W.  Abell,  Reidsville 

alisbury  First  Baptist  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Ralph  Peeler,  Salisbury 

Presbyterian  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Douglas  Cheyne,  Salisbury 

St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten  ... .  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  Salisbury 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Kindergarten  ....  Mrs.  William  Bostian,  Salisbury 

linton  St.  Paul's  Wonderland  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Jean  Morrice,  Clinton 

Faison's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  F.  J.  Faison,  Clinton 

aurinburg  Presbyterian  Kindergarten    Roberta  Coble,  Laurinburg 

Private  Kindergarten   Eunice  Henley,  Laurinburg 

lbemarle  Baptist  Kindergarten    Faith  Brooks,  Albemarle 

Skidmore  Kindergarten  Mrs.  J.  M.  Skidmore,  Albemarle 

jjRRY  Martin  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Leo  Martin,  Pilot  Mountain 

Elkin  Transou's  Kindergarten   Louise  Transou,  Elkin. 

Monroe  Monroe  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Hayne  Baucom,  Monroe 

Tiny  Tot  Kindergarten      Mrs.  Dick  Vaughn,  Monroe 

ienderson  Page's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Jr.,  Henderson 

Glenn's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Henderson 

Ball's  Nursery   Mrs.  R.  C.  Ball,  Henderson 

AKE  Mrs.  J.  R.  Wiggins'  Kindergarten      Mrs.  J.  R.  Wiggins,  Wake  Forest 

Tilley  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  C.  Tilley,  Fuquay  Springs 

Raleigh  Hedgepeth's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  John  H.  Hedgepeth,  Raleigh 

Cloyd  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Ann  Cloyd  Caffey,  Raleigh 

Co-operative  Nursery  School    Mrs.  Charlotte  Barnes,  Raleigh 

Methodist  Orphanage  Kindergarten    _.  Mary  Ferree,  Raleigh 

Mowery  Kg'ten   Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wakefield  Mowery,  3207  Clark  Ave. 

Mrs.  Ligon's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Henry  Ligon,  Raleigh 

Private  First  Grade   -  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ellis,  Raleigh 

Leggett  School    Mrs.  Roy  G.  Leggett,  Raleigh 

Ravenscroft  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Williamson,  Raleigh 
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Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  School   Sr.  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh  | 

White  Memorial  Church  School  Katy  L.  Lumpkin,  Raleigh 

Glenwood  Village  Kindergarten   Katy  L.  Lumpkin,  Raleigh 

Longview  Methodist  Church    Mrs.  Vic  E.  Fisher,  Raleigh  | 

WARREN  Harris'  Kindergarten    Mrs.  A.  D.  Harris,  Warrenton 

WATAUGA  Boone  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Wiley  Smith,  Boone 

Boone  Nursery  School  Mrs.  Louise  DeLema,  Boone 

WAYNE  Mount  Olive  Kindergarten   Mrs.  W.  E.  Tyler,  Mount  Olive  j 

Goldsboro  North  Goldsboro  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Lee  Blackwell,  Goldsboro 

Protestant  Kindergarten  Mrs.  M.  R.  Barlield,  Goldsboro : 

WILKES  Forest  Hills  Kindergarten   Mrs.  T.  L.  Kenerly,  Wilkesboro  >  \ 

North  Wilkesboro.  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten  Doris  Searcy,  N.  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  Wilson  Council  of  Churches  School  Mrs.  Timothy  Ellen,  Wilson 

Mrs.  Fleming's  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Katherine  Fleming,  Wilson  | 

St.  Therese  Catholic  Kindergarten    Wilson<< 

Nursery   Mrs.  Henderson  Eatman,  Wilson 

Negro 

ALAMANCE  Mother  Goose  Nursery  School   Mrs.  Juanita  Spaulding,  Graham 

BERTIE  Boyce  Kindergarten    Mrs.  R.  L.  Boyce,  Windsor  j 

Durham  St.  Joseph's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  J.  C.  Scarboro,  Durhan 

N.  C.  College  Nursery  School   Durhan: 

Winston-Salem  Jack  and  Jill  Musical  Kg'tn    Mrs.  Evelyn  Sellers,  Winston-Salen 

Mother  &  Daughter  Kg'tn  ....  Mrs.  M.  Earl  F.  Benson,  Winston-Salen  jj 

St.  Anne  Kindergarten  Mother  M.  Alfred,  Winston-Salen  \ 

Franklinton  Kearney's  Kindergarten   Katie  B.  Kearney,  Franklintor 

High  Point  Mi-Pla-House  Nursery  School   Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox,  High  Poin 

Tiny  Town  Mrs.  Ann  W.  Morgan,  High  Poin 

Rose  Bee  7th  Day  Adventist  School          Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Poin 

Christ  the  King  Convent  School  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  High  Poin  I,  I 

Kinston  Mitchell  Wooten  Court  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Marie  Bryan,  Kinstoi 

Mrs.  Fonville's  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Katie  D.  Fonville,  Kinstoi  \  I 

Our  Lady  of  Atonement  Kindergarten   Father  Paul,  Kinstoi  |  I 

Father  Paul  Memorial  Kindergarten   Sister  Gertrude,  Kinstoi  I 

Rocky  Mount  Tiny  O'Neal  Kindergarten   Mrs.  Ada  Dunn,  Rocky  Moun 

Vyne  St.  Kindergarten    Juanita  Holman,  Rocky  Moun  i  I 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten    Louise  Jeffreys,  Rocky  Moun-  ;  I 

Burston's  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Christine  Burston,  Rocky  Moun 

Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Joyner,  Rocky  Moun  I  I 

South  End  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Iva  Barnhill,  Rocky  Moun  j  I 

NEW  HANOVER —  Susie  Perkins'  Kindergarten  Mrs.  Susie  Perkins,  Wilmingto 

St.  Thomas'  Kindergarten          Mother  Mary  Consuella  F.,  Wilmingto:  1 

Wilmington  Kindergarten  School   Mrs.  L.  C.  Shelton,  Wilmingto:  J  I 

Elizabeth  City  Protestant  Kindergarten  Mrs.  W.  M.  Ashely,  Elizabeth  Cit:  I 

Laurinburg  Hallowell -Wellington  Kindergarten    Mr.  L.  L.  King,  Laurinbur 

Henderson  Adams'  Kindergarten  Mrs.  H.  C.  Adams,  Henderso 

Wilson  St.  Alphonsus  Catholic  Kindergarten  Wilso 

Golden  Rule  Kindergarten    Mrs.  Hattie  Daniels,  Wilso 

PRIVATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (Not  Classified) 

(Incomplete  List) 
White 

Unit— School  Principal  and  Address 

Burlington— Blessed  Sacrament    Rev.  E.  H.  Livelsberger,  Burlingtc 

BEAUFORT— Terra  Ceia  Christian  School    Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  I 

Washington— St.  Peter's  School  (Episcopal)   Rev.  Chas.  F.  Wulf,  Washingtc  i| 

St.  Agnes  Academy  (Catholic)    Washingtc  i 

Asheville— St.  Joan  of  Arc  School    915  Haywood  Rd.,  Ashevil  i 

Lenoir— St.  Francis  Parochial  School   Mother  M.  Olivia,  Leno  ' 

Concord— Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School   Rev.  R.  E.  Neely,  Concoi  1 

CATAWBA— St.  Stephen's  Lutheran  Day  School    C.  A.  Kurth,  Hickoi  r 

Concordia  Lutheran  Day  School  Harry  R.  Voight,  Conov<  1 

Hickory— Jack  and  Jill  School    Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickoi  'j 

Frances  Field's  Private  School  Miss  Frances  Field,  Hickoi  f\ 

I 


Private  Schools 
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Unit— School  Principal  and  Address 

Newton— School  for  First  Grade  Mrs.  Loyd,  Coley,  Newton 

Kings  Mountain— First  Grade  School  Mrs.  Luther  Cansler,  Kings  Mountain,  R. 

New  Bern— St.  Paul's  Mother  Harrell,  New  Bern 

Community  School  Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville— St.  Patrick's  Catholic   Fayetteville 

Mrs.  Haynie's  School  (First  Grade)          Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayetteville 

Durham— Calvert  School  815  S.  Duke  St.,  Mrs.  Dallas  Pickard,  Durham 

Twaddell  School  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 

Immaculata  School    Durham 

Winston-Salem— Summit  School    Louise  Futrell,  Winston-Salem 

Villa  Maria  Anna   Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem 

Gastonia — St.  Michael's  Parochial  School  Sister  Mary  Concepta,  Gastonia 

Christian  Day  School,  First  Grade    Mrs.  David  Moore,  Gastonia 

Greensboro — Page  Private  School  Mrs.  Daisy  P.  Walker,  W.  Market  St.,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Fred  Rypins    Mrs.  Fred  Rypins,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman    Mrs.  Wallace  Freeman,  Greensboro 

Roanoke  Rapids— First  Grade  Mrs.  J.  R.  Edwards,  404  Washington  St.  R.  Rapids 

Henderson— Fletcher  Academy   Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher 

Hendersonville— Immaculata    Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville 

Seventh  Day  Adventist   Hendersonville 

!  Statesville— Private  School- First  Grade    Miss  Bernice  Turner,  Statesville 

I  Lenoir— Queen  St.  Parochial,  First  Grade  M.  W.  Lawrence,  Pastor,  Kinston 

Christ  the  King  Catholic  School   Sister  Donata,  Kinston 

Marion — Seventh  Day  Adventist    Marion 

j^ECKLENBURG— Charlotte  Country  Day  R.  E.  E.  Booker,  Charlotte 

I  Charlotte— Calvary  Christian  Day   1800  E.  Fourth  St.,  Charlotte 

Southern  Pines — First  Grade   Mrs.  E.  Eleanor  Edwards,  Southern  Pines 

First  Grade    Mrs.  Maxwell  Grey,  Southern  Pines 

Rocky  Mount— Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kinderg'ten  ....  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  R.  Mount 

|lEW  HANOVER — St.  Mary's  (Parochial)    Sister  DeSales,  Wilmington 

t>NSLOW— Infant  of  Prague  School   Rev.  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Jacksonville 

Elizabeth  City— St.  Elizabeth  School  Sister  Maria  Dominica,  Elizabeth  City 

jAsheboro— Lester's  Learners  (First  Grade)   Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  Asheboro 

ROCKINGHAM— Private  First  Grade  Mrs.  William  Scales,  Rockingham 

Private  First  Grade  Mrs.  Margaret  Eisenhart,  Rockingham 

Lumberton— St.  Francis  DeSales  (1-8)    Sister  Mary  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

First  Presbyterian  Church,  First  Grade    Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

St.  Madeline  Sophie  School    Sister  Mary  Hubert,  Lumberton 

Reidsville— Presbyterian,  1st  Grade  Mrs.  Jimmie  Trotter,  S.  Main,  Reidsville 

Abell  Private-lst  Grade  -  Mrs.  Harriette  W.  Abel],  807  Heron  St.,  Reidsville 

jSalisbury— Sacred  Heart    Sister  Mary  Paul,  Salisbury 

(Henderson— Private  First  Grade    Mrs.  Frank  B.  Robards,  Henderson 

Raleigh— Ravenscroft    Mrs.  H.  L.  Williamson,  Raleigh 

(Winston -Salem— St.  Benedict's    Sister  M.  Brenda,  Winston-Salem 

Negro 

^Washington— Mother  of  Mercy  (Catholic)    Washington 

^Concord — Grace  Lutheran  Parochial  School   Rev.  M.  J.  Holston,  Concord 

jNew  Bern— St.  Joseph's    Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern 

jDurham— St.  Joseph's  Nursery  School    Hattie  Jenkins,  Durham 

JElizabeth  City— St.  Catherine  School    Sister  Maria  Irene,  Elizabeth  City 

^Lumberton— St.  Madeline  School  (1-8)    Sister  Mary  Hildegarde,  Lumberton 

Wilson— St.  Alphonsus  School    600  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Year 

ounty  High  School  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

Trite: 

Jleghany  Glade  Valley  W.  C.  Thompson,  Glade  Valley    1920 

Beaufort  Terra  Ceia  Christian 

School  (2  Yr.)  Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R.     

iuncombe  Acad,  of  St.  Genevieve  Mother  Margaret  Potts,  Asheville   *1920 

Asheville  Country  Day  Sch.  789  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville     ■ 

Asheville  School  David  R.  Fall,  Asheville    1920 

Ben  Lippen  Boys  School  J.  Robertson  McQuilken,  Asheville    1944 

Christ  School  David  P.  Harris,  Arden   *1928 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy  M.  E.  Moore,  Candler    1946 

St.  Frances  High  School  Rev.  Jerome  Dukette    1952 

285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville 
Wilson  Vocational  Jr.  Col.— Henry  W.  Jensen,  Swannanoa    1928 

aldwell  Patterson  School  Alfred  A.  Whipple,  Legerwood    1938 

orsyth  Pilgrim  Bible    Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville    1948 

Salem  Academy  Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem   *1920 
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County  High  School  Principal  and  School  Address  Accreted 

White : 

Gaston   Belmont  Abbey    Rev.  Bernard  L.  Rosswog,  Belmont   *1924 

Sacred  Heart  Academy  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont   *1927 

Greensboro  -Evening  College  G.  E.  Love,  Greensboro    1953 

Guilford  Oak  Ridge  Institute  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge   *1920 

Peoples  Bible  Ruth  Syphrit,  Greensboro    — 

Haywood  ..Springdale  Victor  E.  Jacoby,  Canton    — 

St.  John's  Sister  Frances  Marie,  Waynesville    1943 

Henderson  —  -Asheville  Agricultural  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher    193C 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys  J.  R.  Sandifer,  Hendersonville   *192( 

Immaculata  Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville    — 

Mecklenburg-Burton  Institute  Z.  Glenn  Barnhardt,  Hdmaster,  Charlotte  194( 

O'Donoghue  Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Charlotte   *194f> 

Mitchell  Appalachian  School  Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland    — 

Moore  Notre  Dame  Academy  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  Southern  Pines  1941? 

Robeson  Presbyterian  Jr.  College  .... O.  W.  Ferrene,  Maxton   *194< 

Sampson  Pineland  College  and 

Edwards  Military  Institute  __W.  J.  Blanchard,  Salemburg   *192i 

Union  Wingate  Jr.  College  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate    192' 

Wake  Cathedral  Latin  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh     193' 

Peace  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh   *192  I 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College  .—Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh     *192 

Negro: 

Beaufort  Mother  of  Mercy  Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington    193 

Buncombe  Allen  Home  Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville   *192 

Craven   St.  Joseph  Convent  Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern    194 

Forsyth  St.  Anne's  Academy  Mother  Marguerite,  Winston-Salem    195  | 

Guilford  Immanual  Lutheran  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro   *192 

Palmer  Memorial  J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia   *192  1 

Pasquotank ...  Roanoke  Institute  D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City    — 

Scotland  Laurinburg  Normal 

and  Industrial  Institute  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg   —  jj 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

White 

Onslow  Camp  Lejeune  Schools  W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

High  '.  B.  A.  Barringer,  Camp  Lejeune   *194  i 

Elementary  Geo.  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune    194  ! 

Cumberland  .  Fort  Bragg  Schools  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Fort  Bragg    —  ■ 

Indian 

Swain  Cherokee  Indian  School  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee    19'  L 


*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 

Superintendent,  Principal  and     Year  Accredit'  1 
County  School  School  Address  Elementary  H. 

White 

Burke  School  for  Deaf  Dr.  C.  E.  Rankin,  Supt. 

Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer,  Morganton      — 

Moore  Samarcand  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt. 

Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs      - 

Wake  School  for  Blind  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt. 

T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh      *19 

Negro 

Wake  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf  — E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt. 

M.  H.  Crockett,  Raleigh     


VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Public — White 

Name  Principal 

Vocational  Textile  School   Chris  E.  Folk,  Belm<  ] 

Private — White 

John  C.  Campbell  Folk  School    George  Bidstrut,  Brassto1  i 

Penland  School  of  Handicrafts    Lucy  Morgan,  Penla  ' 

Private — Negro 

Home  Eckers  Trade  School  Mrs.  Lucille  Tapp.  Rale  f 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters ;  city  units  are  indicated  by  black 
ice  capitals  and  lower  case.  The  number  of  teachers  and  principals  include  all  teacher's 
mployed.  Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year  given  is  that  of  the  initial  year  of  continu- 
us  accreditment.  The  rating  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1955.  All  schools  not 

ated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  )  in  the 

year  accredited"  columns.  Where  an  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  independently 

le  other  columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).  In  the  case  of  high  schools  an 

sterisk  (*)  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of 
le  Southern  States.  For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  approval  by  the 
association. 


fo.Teachers 

and 
IPrincipalsf 

iEIem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


279 
215 
27 
IS 
6 
26 
27 
4 

33 

il 

18 
9 
4 

12 
9 
8 

64 

i 10 

12 
4 
8 

23 


117  AI/AMANCE 


M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 


14 


12 


12 


WHITE: 

Alexander  Wilson  G.  B.  Robbins,  Graham,  R.  2   

Altamahaw-Ossippee  J.  E.  Allen  Thacker,  Altamahaw   

Eli-Whitney  Rodney  G.  Carter,  Graham,  R.  2   

Elon  College  Kenneth  S.  Clem,  Elon  College   

E.  M.  Holt  L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1   

Glencoe  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie, 

Burlington,  R.  2   

Graham  Winfred  H.  Ward,  Graham   

Graham  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham   

Haw  River  H.  O.  Brannon,  Haw  River   

Mebane    E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane   

Mebane  Elmo  Allgood,  Mebane   

Midway  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Thomas,  Burlington,  R. 

Pleasant  Grove  E.  F.  Isley,  Burlington,  R.  3  

Saxapahaw  J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp   

Sylvan  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp  

NEGRO : 

Elon  Mrs.  Leora  Trolinger,  Graham   

Graham  Dow  Spaulding,  Graham   

Green  Level  Mrs.  Mary  Hannar,  Burlington   

Mebane  Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane   

Pleasant  Grove  J.  J.  Eisbey,  Mebane,  R.  3   

Rock  Creek  Mrs.  Toyie  Albright  Long, 

Snow  Camp,  R.  3   

Melville  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1   


1952  1924 

1951  *1924 

  1924 

  1926- 

1952  *1927 


1938   

  *1922 

1939  1925 
1951  *1925 
1954   


1951 
1955 


1929 
1925 

1937 
1984 


81 
46 
39 
30 
10 
12 
19 
14 
5 
17 

35 
3 
32 


62  Burlington —  l.  e.  Spikes,  Burlington 

50        WHITE : 

___  Broad  Street  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington    1952   

___  Hillcrest  Frank  Arwood,  Burlington         

Elmira  Grace  Creek,  Burlington    1952   

  Fairground  John  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Burlington     1938   

— ...  Fisher  Street  Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington    1938   

~_  Glenhope  R.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington    1951   

___  Glen  Raven  Mrs.  Brown  Fogleman,  Burlington    1947   

—  Maple  Avenue   ..Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington    1938 

50  Walter  Williams  C.  C.  Linneman,  Burlington    *1920 

12        NEGRO : 

12  Jordan  Sellars  Sr.  Hi.  Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington      *1930 

— -  J.  F.  Gunn  and 

Jordan  Sellars  Jr.  Hi.  R.  E.  Intyre,  Burlington    1948  


91  39 

82  33 
9 

10  _____ 
16  8 

11  7 
28  18 

8  _____ 

9  6 
9  6 


ALEXANDER- 


Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville 


WHITE  : 

Bethlehem  David  C.  Campbell,  Taylorsville 

Ellendale  Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville  _____ 

Hiddenite  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hiddenite   

Stony  Point  Guy  T.  Swain,  Stony  Point  

Taylorsville  H.  M.  Young,  Taylorsville   

Wittenburg  Fred  G.  Lane,  Taylorsville   

NEGRO : 

Happy  Plains  H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville   


1954 


1924 
1924 
1922 


1938 


t  Includes  vocational  teachers,  but  not  supervisors. 
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No. Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  i 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


47 

45 
4 

5 

15 

15 

ALLEGHANY — 

WHITE  : 

Laurel  Springs  

Little  Pine  

Clyde  Fields,  Sparta 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs  _   

.  Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Sparta     

8 
4 

4 

Piney  Creek  

Rich  Hill  

-Evelyn  Mitchell,  Sparta    

-  Dennis  Franklin,  Glade  Valley     

1923 

24 
2 
2 

Sparta  

NEGRO : 

Cherrylane   

-Ray  Walker,  Sparta   1955 

_  J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta     

1923 

103      51  ANSON— 


46 
7 
7 
4 

13 
7 
8 

57 
14 

18 


WHITE  : 

Ansonville.— 
Burnsville  ~ 
Deep  Creek 

Lilesville  

Peachland  — 
Polkton  

NEGRO : 
Ansonville  - 
Deep  Creek 


J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 


Marvin  G.  Miles,  Ansonville                        1943  1925 

S.  M.  Kale,  Marshville      1936 

E.  E.  Rivers,  Mt.  Croghan,  S.  C.      1952 

Wm.  E.  Powell,  Lilesville                            1941  1925 

H.  H.  Jenkins,  Peachland         

_J.  D.  Hamilton,  Polkton     1924 


1938 


1    Garris  Grove- 


Henry  Grove 
Hough 


1939 


2    Ingram  .. 


Niven  

...  Parson's  Grove. 
5  Polkton  


-J.  A.  Blount,  Ansonville   

Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  1   

.Marjorie  L.  Ham,  Wadesboro   

.T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214   

Johnsie  B.  Massey,  Wadesboro      

.Clara  D.  Avery 

320  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro       

Dorothy  McNeil  Huntley,  Wadesboro,  R.  3     

Versie  Belle  Klutz,  Wadesboro,  R.  3       

-Reece  Sinclair,  Polkton    1955  1942 


29  ii  Morven — 

7  5  WHITE: 

7  5  Morven  

22  6  NEGRO  : 

2    Cairo   

17  6  Morven  — ..  - 

3    White  Pond 


Raymond  H.  Northcutt,  Morven 

Van  G.  Hinson,  Morven                               1942  1924 

Harriett  L.  Pratt,  Pee  Dee      -  

J.  F.  McRae,  Morven      1942 

Monroe  E.  Jackson,  Morven      -  


47 

20 

Wadesboro — 

W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro 

29 
11 

18 

20 

13 
13 

WHITE  : 
Wadesboro  H.  S — 

 James  C.  Baucom,  Wadesboro   

  1920  j 

Central  

 Charles  H.  Riddle,  Wadesboro   

NEGRO : 

20 

Anson  Training  .— 

...  Leo  M.  Massey,  Wadesboro   

    1930  [I 

126 

4G 

ASHE — 

124 

45 

WHITE  : 

12 

Beaver  Creek  

1 

Buffalo  

7 

Elkland  

1 
10 
4 

3 

Flatwoods  

Fleetwood    

Glendale  Springs  

Graham   

8 
3 

4 

Healing  Springs  

Helton  

17 
15 
10 
20 
2 
2 

6 
8 
4 
6 

5 

Jefferson  

Lansing  

Nathan's  Creek  

Riverview  

Virginia- Carolina  

Warrenville  

17 
4 

West  Jefferson  

White  Oak  

2 

1 

NEGRO : 

2 

1 

Bristol  

A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson 

Paul  Bins:ham.  West  Jefferson    1954 


Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson 
d  Phipps,  Fleetwood   


Tuckerdale      ------ 

,  Crumpler    1952  1931 


R.  O.  Jackson,  Jefferson      1925 

Frank  James,  Lansing    1952  19J< 

Paul  A.  Perkins,  West  Jefferson      19^ 

Herbert  Graybeal,  Fig      19*; 

L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek      19<s< 


Avery — Bertie 
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o.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Clem.  H.S.  Name  of  School  School  School 

91  29  AVERY —              W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland 

90  28  WHITE: 

10    Banner  Elk  Zelzah  McCoury,  Newland,  R.  1    1952   

8    Beech  Mt.  Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis    1953   

14    Cranberry   J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park    1932 

18  9    Crossnore  Dwight  A.  Fink,  Crossnore                        1953  1922 

11    Elk  Park  W.  R.  Fields,  Elk  Park   1951   

4    Heaton  Paul  Heaton,  Heaton       

10    Minneapolis  Horton  Cooper,  Minneapolis    1950   

17  5    Newland  James  C.  Beasley,  Newland                        1955  1953 

12    Riverside  Robert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis      

I  1  NEGRO : 

1  1    Elk  Park  Daniel  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  Elk  Park       

.29  66  BEAUFORT —       W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington 

78  47  WHITE: 

11  8    Aurora  Kelley  Wallace,  Aurora      1925 

15  12    Bath  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath                                      1939  1925 

14  9    Belhaven  W.  Erwin  Tilson,  Belhaven                        1939  1922 

19  9    Chocowinity  John  T.  Smith,  Chocowinity                        1939  1936 

11  9    Pantego  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego                                1951  1922 

8    Pinetown  Fenner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown    1951   

51  19  NEGRO: 

17  8    Aurora  S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora      

4    Bayside  Dorothy  Boyd  Nobles,  Bath      

12  6    Belhaven  T.  M.  Ringer,  Belhaven      1949 

7    Chocowinity  Julia  B.  Moore  Smith,  Chocowinity      

11  5    Pantego  R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego      

.01  41  Washington —        Edwin  A.  West,  Washington 

62  26  WHITE: 

II  26    High  J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington                        1949  *1920 

9    Old  Ford  D.  W.  Gaskill,  Washington   1940   

41  „..„    John  H.  Small  L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington   1939   

1    All  Schools  (Special  Education)     

39  15  NEGRO: 

13  15    P.  S.  Jones  High  W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  809  Bridge  St.      1926 

26  Washington  Elem  W.  H.  Beason,  109  W.  9th  St.   1952   


69 

66 

64 

34 

5 

12 

7 

8 

7 

7 

4 

6 

3 

15 

8 

6 

5 

5 

05 

32 

2 

2 

3 

2 

7 

12 

10 

4 

3 

2 
13 

8 

4 

2 
1 

5 

1 
2 

BERTIE —  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor 

WHITE : 

Askewville  Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor       

Aulander  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander                                1940  1920 

Colerain  Carl  A.  Mills,  Jr.,  Colerain                        1950  1925 

Mars  Hill  F.  M.  Tucker,  Colerain     1943 

Merry  Hill  J.  P.  Love,  Merry  Hill       

Windsor  William  F.  Pritchard,  Windsor                      1949  1922 

West  Bertie  Rexford  E.  Piner,  Roxobel   1953 

West  Bertie  Calvin  C.  White,  Lewiston                          1951  1931 

NEGRO : 

Ashland  Waved  Ruffin,  Windsor       

Aulander  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander      

Carter  Bond  William  S.  Bell,  Windsor       

Cherrys  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain       

Colerain  Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain      

C.  G.  White  Theophilus  M.  Garris,  Powellsville      1931 

Indian  Woods  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor       

Kelford  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford       

Kings  Mrs.  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor       

John  B.  Bond  John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston       

Merry  Hill  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor      

Merry  Meta  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor      

Mt.  Olive  Mrs.  Juanita  B.  Jordan,  Windsor       

Pineywood  Chapel  William  A.  Carter,  Ahoskie       

Powells  Evelena  E.  Ravnor,  Lewiston      

Red  Hill  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor      
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U  o  •   6  &  c  li  c  r  s 

'  and            COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS                     His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School                                                               S^luJoi  School 

2    Rock  Hill  Mabel  P.  Wynn,  Windsor      

1    Rocky  Branch  Sadie  A.  Bembry,  Aulander     

1    Rogers    Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain     __ 

6    Roxobel  George  G.  Moore,  Roxobel   

2    Sams  Chapel  Emeline  C.  Carter,  Windsor     .  ~ 

2    Spring  Hill  Sadie  R.  Portis,  Lewiston       

2    St.  Luke  Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor     

1    Weeping  Mary  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston    

3    Woolard  William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor     

18  14  W.  S.  Etheridge  John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor      1931  ' 

2    Wynns  Grove  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain       

206  83  BLADEN —  d.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown 

113  46  WHITE: 

40  16  Bladenboro-   J.  W.  Black,  Bladenboro    1943  1921 

14  8  Clarkton  W.  R.  Latham,  Clarkton    1954  1920 

8    Dublin  J.  H.  Thomas,  Dublin       

25  12  Elizabethtown  Bruce  H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown    1947  1920 

7    Hickory  Grove  J.  C.  Lamm,  Garland       

4  „..__  Kelly  J.  O.  Payne,  Kelly         

9  6  Tar  Heel  Thurston  Little,  Tar  Heel      1935 

6  4  White  Oak  C.  P.  Ashley,  White  Oak       1920 

93  37  NEGRO: 

6    Baltimore  George  C.  Abraham,  Council,  R.  1       

18  9  Booker  T.  WashingtonC.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton      1936 

10  8  East  Arcadia  W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R.      1940 

3    Mt  Olive  J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown       

4    Natmore  Houston  M.  Evans,  Kelly,  R       

2    New  Light  E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R      

8    Plain  View   J.  F.  McLaurin,  St.  Pauls,  R.       

4    Porterville  Mary  M.  Watson,  Clarkton,  R.  2       

9  6  Spaulding-Monroe  W.  F.  Jordan,  Bladenboro       

29  14  Training  School  Charles  U.  Deberry,  Elizabethtown      *1931 

131  48  BRUNSWICK —     Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport 

77  30  WHITE: 

13  5  Bolivia  Frederick  McClure,  Bolivia    — -  1930 


13  5    Leland  Holland  Manning,  Leland        1927 

26      11    Shallotte  Fred  Lintz,  Shallotte                                   1952  1930 

10        4    Southport  Thomas  C.  Webb,  Southport                         1940  1923 

15        5    Waccamaw   A.  A.  White,  Ash      1930 

54  18        NEGRO : 

12  6    Brunswick  Training  ..A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport      1929 

6    Cedar  Grove  H.  B.  Greene,  Supply       

6    Chapel  Road  Abraham  McCoy,  Leland      

6        5    Leland    James  F.  Clemmons,  Leland      

5    Longwood  Jonathan  Hankins,  Longwood       

2  Navassa   Benj.  Thomas,  Navassa      _ 

4    Phoenix  Van  W.  Galloway,  Phoenix      

3    Piney  Grove  E.  A.  Armstrong      

10       7    Union  D.  E.  Dicks,  Longwood    .._    — _ 

414  151   BUNCOMBE —       t.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

400  151  WHITE: 

1  Anderson   Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville       

14  .    "    Barnardsville  S.  O.  Wilde,  Asheville,  R.  4    1954   

19      14    Biltmore  George  Jarvis,  Fletcher                            1941  1920 

37  Black  Mountain  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain       

28  Candler  Dan  B.  Cooke,  Candler    —  1941   

2  Eliada  W.  J.  Gambill,  Weaverville      

14  Emma    L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville,  R.  4       

81    Enka   Hugh  M.  Tomberlin,  Enka   —  — 

21    Clyde  A.  Erwin  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Asheville,  R.  4    — 

"  17  Fairview  Herman  C.  Morgan,  Biltmore    _     

13  Flat  Creek  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4    1939   

8  French  Broad  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander       

18  Haw  Creek      — .   J.  M.  Plemmons,  West  Asheville    1953   

10  Johnston   Carroll  R.  Sorrell,  Beverly  Hills,  Asheville  1943   

19  ~~  8    Leicester  D.  C.  McKenzie,  Asheville                         1943  1926 


Asheville — Glen  Alpine 
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o.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

•rincipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

lem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School*  School 

24  North  Buncombe  George  D.  Branhill,  Weaverville  „  1955 

21    Oakley  M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore    1945 

25  Chas.  D.  Owen  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain   1955 

13    Pisgah  Earl  Crawford,  Candler    1955 

7    Red  Oak  F.  M.  Blankenship,  Alexander    1950 

17  A.  C.  Reynolds  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden     

29       _  Sand  Hill  C.  C.  Marr,  Candler,  R.  2    1951 

4    Sandy  Mush  Stuart  Anderson  Sizemore,  Arden     

31    Swannanoa  E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa   1949 

25      11  Valley  Springs  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland    1939  1927 

  Venable  F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3    

25    Weaverville  Clark  Pennell,  Weaverville    1943 

16    West  Buncombe  Guy  W.  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  4      _ 

21    Woodfin  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Arden       

14  .   NEGRO  : 

5    Carver  Charles  U.  James,  Asheville      

9    Shiloh  J.  C.  Daniels,  Asheville       


36  95  Asheville —             E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville 

78  68  WHITE: 

45    Lee  H.  Edwards  O.  L.  Norment,  Asheville    *1920 

21  14    David  Millard  G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville                           1939  1920 

15  8    Hall  Fletcher  T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville                                  1939  1920 

20    Aycock  W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville    1940   

7    Carson  Woodrow  C.  Ramsey,  Asheville    1946 

22    Claxton  T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville    1952   

18              Grace  Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville                              1941  . 

13    Newton  O.  S.  Clark,  Asheville    1939 

19    Randolph  Gilmer  Graham,  Asheville   1953   

15    Rankin  C.  A.  Ballard,  Asheville    1943   

23  . —    Vance  H.  W.  Haden,  Asheville   1951   

5  1    Not  assigned      

58  27  NEGRO : 

3    Burton  St.  Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville       

25  ......    Hill  St  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville   1946   

17    Livingston  St.  Albert  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville       

12    Mountain  St  J.  W.  Bagley,  Asheville    1945   

27    Stephens-Lee  Frank  A.  Toliver,  Asheville     *1925 

1    Not  assigned      


97  61  BURKE —              r.  l.  Patton,  Morganton 

86  64  WHITE: 

10    Chesterfield  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3     1951   

26  12    Drexel  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel    1942  1937 

11    Rutherford  College  C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College   1941   

15  5    George  Hilderbrand  ..Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  R.  1    1939 

30  15    Hildebran  ...... V.  M.  McNeeley,  Hildebran      1937 

15    Icard  George  Greenway,  Icard     1943   

4    Jonas  Ridge  Mrs.  Nettie  Y.  Hudson,  Jonas  Ridge      

13  ......    Mull  C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4    1953   

16  6    Oak  Hill  William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2  ....  1943  1950 

6    Pilot  Mt  James  R.  Willingham,  Morganton,  R.  1       

12  10    Salem  H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  1      1950 

6  16    Valdese  John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese    1952  1926 

22  ......    Valdese  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese   1952   

11    NEGRO : 

4    Corpening  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton        

3    Drexel  Joseph  Hamilton,  Morganton         

4    Willow  Tree  Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton      

53  11  Glen  Alpine—        w.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine 

29  11  WHITE: 

29  li    Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine   1941  1922 

4    .   NEGRO : 

4    McAlpine  J.  A.  Arnold,  Morganton      
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  oi  School  School  School 


59 

29 

Morganton — 

Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton 

49 

20 

WHITE : 

12 

Grammar  

-L.  H.  Galloway,  Morganton  

...  .  1952 

17 

Junior  High  

Senior  High  

Primary  

NEGRO : 
Morganton  

-E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton   

-   1951 

20 

_F.  C.  Schiebout,  Morganton   

•1923 

20 

-C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton   

.    1939 

10 
10 

9 
9 

.J.  V.  Morris,  Morganton  

1930  ! 

176 

62 

CABARRUS — 

C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

150  62  WHITE: 

6    A.  T.  Allen  Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1       

12  8    Bethel  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1    1939  1928; 

4    Cline  A.  C.  Smith,  Concord,  R.  3       

20  8    Harrisburg  R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg   1939  1928 

23  10    Hartsell  Frank  L.  Austin,  Concord,  R.  9    1942  1932 

4    McAllister  Gladys  V.  Derrick,  Mt.  Pleasant       

2    Midland  S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1       

20  13    Mt.  Pleasant  Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant    1951  *1928 

18  8    Odell  T.  S.  Turbyfill,  Concord,  R.  2    1939  1930 

7    Royal  Oaks  Robert  F.  Weaver, 

Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  38-A     1950   

34  15    Winecoff  H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8   1940  *1928 

26  .--  NEGRO : 

26    Shankletown  F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St  1950   

84  37  Concord —              r.  b.  McAllister,  Concord 

67  22  WHITE: 

6  Beverly  Hills  Joseph  N.  Fries,  Concord      

11  22    Concord  High  Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord   1945  *1920 

11    Coltrane  John  M.  Mclnnis,  Concord    1938   

10  Clara  Harris  Mary  E.  Propst,  Concord       

18    Long  Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord    1941   

11    Webb  Primary  Mrs.  Ora  F.  Hill,  Concord        

17  15  NEGRO : 

17  15    Logan  C.  C.  Griffin,  Concord    1940  193C 

139  44  Kannapolis —        w.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 

122  38  WHITE: 

27    A.  L.  Brown  Fred  O.  Drummond,  Kannapolis    *1924 

14  11    Junior   Lester  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis      1924 

20  Aycock  Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis   1941   

7  Centerview  J.  H.  Nash,  Kannapolis    1952   

22  Jackson  Park  J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis   1952   

20  Mclver  Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis    1930   

7  McKnight  Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Johnston,  Kannapolis  ....  1952   

7  Shadybrook  Johnsie  McKinley,  Kannapolis   1951   

25    Woodrow  Wilson  Richard  F.  Bingham,  Kannapolis    1940    | 

17  6  NEGRO : 

17  6    Geo.  W.  Carver  .  ..... W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis      *193I 


243  80  CAIiDWEIiL —      c.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir 

236  80  WHITE : 

12            Baton  Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir     ------ 

16  6    Colletsville  C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville   —  192, 

8  Dudley  Shoals  R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1    1953  -- 

29  11    Game  well  M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  7      194 

6             Grace  Chapel  Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1      ----- 

~16  Granite  Falls  High--Richard  Starnes,  Granite  Falls   192 

"  28            Granite  Falls  Elem  ...  L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls   1953  ----- 

23  11    Haooy  Valley  Charles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson      19£ 

27  23    Hudson   Eugene  White,  Hudson    1952  192 

12  6    Kings  Creek   J.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek    1954  192 

10            Lower  Creek  James  Edwin  Spangler,  Lenoir,  R.  2    1954 

9  "  8    Oak  Hill   C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2    1952  192 

6              Rhodhiss  -  James  L.  Barnett,  Rhodhiss    1952   


Lenoir — Caswell 
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o.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

rincipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

lem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

10    Saw  Mills  Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2       

14    Valmead  Cecil  Harmon,  Lenoir       

26    Whitnel  Grady  N.  Kincaid,  Lenoir      

7    .   NEGRO : 

1    Bush  Town  Zalia  Cannon  Hemphill,  Lenoir       


Dula  Town  Saul  Dula,  Jr.,  Lenoir 

Harper  Town  Annie  S.  Harper,  Lenoir,  R.  4 

Kings  Creek  Vester  Corpening,  Lenoir  


58  29  Lenoir —                 j.  q.  Hagaman,  Lenoir 

45  22  WHITE: 

14    Davenport  Allen  G.  Nelson,  Lenoir    1954   

16    East  Harper  C.  L.  Younce,  Lenoir       

22    Lenoir  Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Lenoir   1952   

15    West  Lenoir  L.  B.  Robinson,  Lenoir    1952   

13  7  NEGRO: 


10 

7 

Freedman  

.  _M.  L.  DeVane,  Lenoir   

1937 

3 

West  End  

—lone  Carson,  Lenoir   

35 

14 

CAMDEN — 

N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden 

20 

9 

WHITE : 

14 

9 

Camden  County 

...J.  E.  Aydlett,  Camden    

1953 

6 

South  Mills  

...Carl  D.  Moses,  South  Mills   

15 

5 

NEGRO : 

5 

Rosenwald  

— E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills   

10 

5 

Sawyer's  Creek  

-  W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Belcross     

1954 

39 

53 

CARTERET — 

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 

17 

45 

WHITE : 

10 

5 

Atlantic    

...Jack  W.  Johnson,  Atlantic   

1952 

1924 

27 
18 

11 

Beaufort    

Camp  Glenn  

-  B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort   

— R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City   

1951 
1955 

1926 

23 
17 

Harkers  Island 

..  Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Harkers  Island  

15 
7 

Morehead  City  

Newport    

— T.  L.  Lee,  Morehead  City     

— E.  B.  Comer,  Newport     

1952 
1939 

*1922 
1923 

1 

___ 

Salter  Path  

—Mrs.  Rachel  Fulcher,  Salter  Path   

13 

Smyrna   .. 

—Stanley  Dail,  Smyrna   

1951 

1925 

22 

8 

NEGRO : 

12 

6 

Queen  St  

— L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort   

1928 

1  8 
2 

2 

W.  S.  King  

Stella  

S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City  

-  Luther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella   

40     49  CASWELL —         Thomas  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville 
68      30  WHITE: 

8  Anderson  M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3      1935 

15      10  Barlett  Yancey  W.  E.  Niven,  Yanceyville      1925 

7    Cherry  Grove  B.  T.  Ross,  Reidsville,  R.  1       

7       8  Cobb  Memorial  R.  W.  Holmes,  Ruff  in,  R.  1     1930 

5    Solomon  Lea  Burley  W.  Dunn,  Leasburg       

7    Murphy  David  W.  Rogers,  Milton,  R.  1       

8  ......  Pelham  J.  H.  Bunn,  Pelham    1954   

7       4  Prospect  Hill  George  S.  Taylor,  Prospect  Hill       1931 

6    Providence   .Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4      

72      19  NEGRO: 

2    Beulah  Mrs.  Gainelle  Bruce,  Blanch      

1    — .  Blanch  Mrs.  Gloria  Wilson,  1276  W.  Paxton  St. 

Danville,  Va.       

1    Camp  Springs—  Sadie  M.  Edgerton,  221  E.  Market  St 

Reidsville       

1    Camp  Spr.  Branch  Mrs.  Vivian  Brown,  Elon  College,  R.  1  _     

1    Daily  Mrs.  Obelia  Henderson,  Blanch, 

.  R.  1,  Box  39       

2    Estelle  Eva  Jeffreys,  Blanch,  R.  1      

3    Fitch  Mrs.  Agnes  Browning,  Yanceyville 

Box  86       
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  | 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


1              Hamer  Lois  Currie,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  193      .... 

2    Jones  Ethel  Stokes,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  211  ....     

2    Leasburg  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Saunders,  956  Bragg  Blvd., 

Fayetteville       

2    Locust  Hill  Mrs.  Florence  Little,  Yanceyville      

2    Milton  Helen  Beasley,  417  Love  St., 

Elizabeth  City       

4    New  Ephesus  Mrs.  Alice  Scruggs,  516  Vance  St., 

Reidsville       

1    Osmond  Geneva  Kimber,  Reidsville,  R.  1       

2    Park  Springs  Clara  Stanley,  1283  W.  Paxton  St., 

Danville,  Va.         

1    Pelham  —   Mrs.  Elizabeth  Connally,  322  Branch  St., 

Reidsville       

1    Pleasant  Grove  Mrs.  Louise  Pulliam,  Yanceyville,  Star  R.     

2    Prospect  Mrs.  Mary  Muldrow,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  52     

1    Providence  Mrs.  Evelyn  Hunt,  5  03  N.  Holbrook  St., 

Danville,  Va.       

3    Semora  Hattie  Jeffers,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  106       

3    Semora  Branch  Wilphria  C.  Carrington,  Yanceyville       

2    Shady  Grove  Mrs.  Sadie  Meador  McDonald, 

311  Holbrook  St.,  Danville,  Va.       

2    Stephens  Br   Mrs.  Lucy  Ruffin,  Leasburg,  R.  1,  Box  44     

1    Stony  Creek  Nevella  E.  Evans,  Burlington,  Box  232  .     

12    Sweet  Gum  _   Joseph  A.  Ancrum,  Mebane,  R.  3,  Box  48     

16      19    Training  N.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville      *1934 

1    Trinity  Ester  Bolden,  Elon  College,  R.  1      

1    Trinity  Branch  Ida  Simmons,  Reidsville,  R.  1,  Box  212  ....     

1    Walnut  Grove  Annie  Taylor  Buffalo,  Box  114,  Elon  Col.     

1    Williamson  Lucy  Lea  Ruffin,  Blanch,  R.  1       

190      69   CATAWBA —         h.  M.  Arndt,  Newton 
171      63  WHITE: 

12  BandysHigh  W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2    1955 

12    Banoak  Fred  L.  Phillips,  Vale       

23    Balls  Creek  Boyd  B.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  2    1951    I 

8    Blackburn  O.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1       ' 

  12    Bunker  Hill  High  J.  E.  Coulter,  Claremont,  R.  1    1955 

9    Catawba  E.  H.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Catawba       

9    Claremont  Chas.  H.  Tuttle,  Claremont   1949    ' 

13  Fred  T.  Foard  O.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1    1954 

  10    Maiden  High  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden   1924 

19    Maiden  Elem.  Lester  Propst,  Jr.,  Maiden        : 

11    Mt.  View  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R.  1       

15    Oxford  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R.  1       

11    Sherills  Ford  T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrils  Ford    1951   

14    Startown  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1      -  

28      16    St.  Stephens  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2     1935 

12    Sweetwater  W.  Max  Sigmon,  Hickory,  R.  3       

19        6       NEGRO : 

9        6    CatawbaRosenwaldH.Herbert  M.  Thompson,  Catawba     1940 

7    Rhoneys  Alice  Rayford,  Newton       

3    Maiden.    A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden       

W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Clinard,  Hickory    1949  

W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory   *1920 

Lewis  F.  Drum,  Newton    1954 


163 

46 

Hickory — 

144 

40 

WHITE  : 

8 

Brookford  

29 

Claremont  

8 

Green  Park  

28 

11 

Hickory  Jr.  High  

13 

Highland   

16 

Kenworth  

17 

Longview   .. 

16 

Oakwood    

21 

Viewmont   

17 

Westmont  

19 

6 

NEGRO : 

19 

6 

Ridgeview  

1953 

Stoye  E.  Starnes,  Hickory    1953   

William  G.  Norris,  Hickory   1953   

Mrs.  Ruie  Walker,  Hickory    1946   

John  M.  Guy,  Hickory   1952   

Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory   1951   

Joe  C.  White,  Hickory    1948   

Taft  H.  Broome.  Hickory     1928 


Newton-Conover — Chowan 
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and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

rincipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Slem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


56  27  Newton-Conover— r.  n.  Gurley,  Newton 

47  20  WHITE: 

13    Conover  Grammar  ....W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   1939   

20    Newton-Conover  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton   *1922 

25    Newton  Elem  F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton   1939   

10    Thornton  E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952   

8  7  NEGRO : 

8  7    Central  Phairlever  Pearson,  Newton    1955  1936 


L62      56  CHATHAM —         j.  s.  Waters,  Pittsboro 

L02      37  WHITE: 

5    Bells  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3       

9       4    Bennett    Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett        1932 

12       4    Bonlee  W.  D.  Wilson,  Bonlee    1951  1922 

11        4    Goldston  E.  B.  Clayton,  Goldston        1926 

7    Henry  Siler  R.  C.  Dorsett,  Siler  City        

7  3    Moncure  R.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure      1925 

20  8    Pittsboro  C.  H.  McGregor,  Pittsboro     1923 

23      10    Siler  City  Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City    1940  1920 

8  4    Silk  Hope  Carter  I.  Pike,  Siler  City,  R.  3      1932 

60      19  NEGRO: 

21  6    Chatham  Wm.  E.  McElrath,  Siler  City     1933 

11       4    Goldston  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston     1938 

28       9    Horton  I.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro     1936 

CHEROKEE   Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 

WHITE  : 

Friendship  Jack  Raper,  Suit       

Hiawassee  Dam  Harest  E.  King,  Hiawassee  Dam     1942 

Martin's  Creek  Jerry  A.  Hall,  Murphy,  R.  2       

Peachtree  Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1       

Ranger  Douglas  H.  Smith,  Culberson      

Unaka  J.  Franklin  Smith,  Unaka      

White  Church  Mrs.  Addilee  B.  Brown  Grandview      

Wolf  Creek  Charles  Forrester,  Culberson,  R.  2       

NEGRO : 
(None) 

Andrews —  j.  e.  Rufty,  Andrews 

WHITE : 

Andrews  High  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  — -    1920 

Andrews  Elem.  C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews  -      1953   

Marble  Frank  Walsh,  Marble  __      

NEGRO : 

Andrews  Mrs.  Rubye  B.  McDowell,  Andrews       


58 

5 

58 

5 

2 

13 

5 

9 

7 

13 

5 

7 
2 

34 

10 

33 

10 

28 

10 

5 

1 

1 

35 

21 

32 

20 

30 
2 

20 

Murphy —  Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 

WHITE: 

Murphy  Clair  Knapp  Olson,  Murphy      1923 

Tomotla  Mrs.  Willie  Lou  Shields,  Murphy      

1       NEGRO : 

1    Texana  Elma  Rai  Dennis,  Murphy       


26  7  CHOWAN —           W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 

14  7  WHITE : 

11  7    Chowan  R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner    1943  1923 

3  _._    Rocky  Hock  Central  -Mrs.  Mattie  Nixon,  Edenton      

12    NEGRO : 

12    White  Oak  W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton   1955   
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!N"  o « T  6  3.  c  li  g  r  s 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  ol  School  School  School 

55      22   Edenton —  j0hn  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 

29      11       WHITES : 

6      11    Edenton  Jr.-Sr  Gerald  D.  James,  Edenton                          1952  *1920 

23    Edenton  Elem  Ernest  A.  Swain,  Edenton    1942   

26      11        NEGRO : 

23      11    Edenton  Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton     *1933 

3    St.  John's  Simeon  N.  Griffith,  Edenton       

38      14    CLAY   Allen  J.  Bell,  Hayesville 

38      14       WHITE : 

5    Elf  J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville       

20      14    Hayesville  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville      1924 

6    Ogden  Horace  D.  Garrison,  Hayesville      

7    Shooting  Creek  James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville      

NEGRO : 

 (None)  

107   CLEVELAND —     j.  h.  Grigg,  Shelby 
WHITE  : 

Belwood  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood                                 1953  1927 

Bethware  John  H.  Rudisill,  Kings  Mountain,  R.      1934 

Boiling  Springs  O.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs                   1949  1920 

Casar  Doyle  W.  Ayers,  Casar      1930 

Dover  Mill  R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby   1945   

Earl  Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl      

Elizabeth  Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby      

Fallston  W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston     1926 

Grover  Foster  Powell,  Grover      1927 

Lattimore   C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore      1925 

Mooresboro  T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro                           1953  1930 

Moriah  T.  R.  Hunt,  Bostic,  R.  2       

No.  1  Township  Mrs.  Cornelia  Humphries, 

Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2       

No.  2  Township  James  McAllister,  Boiling  Springs       

No.  3  Township  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2      1931 

Patterson  Grove  Mrs.  W.  K.  Crook,  Kings  Mountain      

Patterson  Springs  Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs       

Polkville  G.  Francis  Huntley,  Polkville      1929 

Park-Grace  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain      

Piedmont  Roscoe  L.  Billings,  Jr.,  Lawndale               1955  1920 

Waco  W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco                                       1953  1930 

NEGRO : 

Camp  J.  D.  Kibler,  Jr.,  Shelby,  R.  2      1948 

Compact  L.  L.  Adams,  Kings  Mt.,  R.  2      1940 

Douglas  A.  D.  Belton,  Lawndale      1936 

Ellis  Chapel  Eleanor  Arnold,  Shelby,  R.  2      —  

Green  Bethel  Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs     1948 

Lattimore  Martha  London,  Shelby      

Philadelphia  Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2       

Ramseur  Mrs.  Mabel  Ratcliff,  Orange  St.,  Shelby  — -     

Vance  N.  J.  Pass,  Jr.,  Lawndale,  Star  Route  —     

Washington  D.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1      1948 


264 

107 

178 

79 

9 

5 

11 

6 

11 

8 

12 

6 

5 



7 

6 
14 

7 

13 

5 

14 

8 

11 

5 

3 

4 

6 
2 

3 

9 

7 

14 

8 

7 

10 

6 

9 

6 

86 

28 

9 

5 

12 

5 

14 

7 

3 

13 

5 

2 
9 

3 
4 

17 

6 

59 

20 

53 

17 

26 

17 

15 

12 

6 

3 

6 

3 

100 

31 

79 

25 

13 
8 

Kings  Mountain —  b.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 
WHITE  : 

Central  Rowell  Lane,  Kings  Mountain    1938  *1920 

East  Mrs.  J.  H.  Thompson,  Kings  Mountain   1938   

West  W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain   1941   

NEGRO : 

Davidson  John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain     1935 

Shelby —  w.  E.  Abernethy,  Shelby 

WHITE : 

Graham  Mrs.  Ruby  T.  Hudson,  Shelby   1939 

Jefferson  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Shelby   1940    — - 


Columbus — Craven 
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o.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

'rincipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Clem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

_____ 

7    Lafayette  Mrs.  Juanita  Burns,  Shelby    1940   

13    Marion  W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   1940   

12    Morgan  Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Shelby    1940   

17    Junior  High  Hale  T.  Bryson,  Shelby    1952   

25    Senior  High  Wayne  Jack  Caudill,  Shelby    *1920 

7    Washington  Oscar  Padgett,  Jr.,  Shelby    1939   

2    All  Schools  (Music,  Art)     

21       6       NEGRO : 

19       6    Cleveland  Training  —  James  D.  Hoskins,  Shelby      1928 

2    Zoar  Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby       


HI  COLUMBUS-—       T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville 

73  WHITE: 

7    Acme-Delco  I.  A.  Wormian,  Acme    1953  1923 

7  Cerro  Gordo  J.  P.  Powers,  Cerro  Gordo   1952  1925 

8  Chadbourn  M.  E.  Brown,  Chadbourn   1953  1920 

7  Evergreen  J.  E.  Pierce,  Evergreen    1952  1925 

6    Fairbluff  Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff    1953  1919 

  Guide  way  Robert  C.  Lewis,  Tabor  City   1954   

8  Hallsboro  J.  T.  Forrest,  Hallsboro    1953  1925 

9  Nakina  M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina    1953 

  Old  Dock  Redwan  David,  Whiteville       

12    Tabor  City  C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City      1924 

9    Williams  V.  J.  Colombo,  Whiteville,  R.  3    1953  1941 


3       INDIAN : 

1    Chadbourn  Henry  Smith,  Chadbourn 


Hickory  Hill  Missouri  Spaulding,  Clarkton,  R.  2 

Waccamaw  Willard  Locklear,  Bolton   


14      35  NEGRO : 

.1       6    Armour  Fred  J.  Corbett,  Whiteville       

.2       9    Artesia  Grayer  Powell,  Whiteville    1952  1952 

7    Bolton  Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro       

2    Cerro  Gordo  Ezra  Lennon,  Cerro  Gordo       

8    Fair  Bluff  John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff       

9    Farmers  Union  W.  E.  Brown,  Clarkton,  R.  2       

.9       6    Mt.  Olive  J.  D.  Womble,  Whiteville,  R.  1       

7    Oak  Forest  Donnie  Graham,  Nakina       

.3       6    Tabor  City  J.  D.  Pridgen,  Tabor  City      

.6       8    West  Side  A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn      1936 

r7      28  Whiteville               L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville 

>0      19  WHITE: 

7    New  Hope  Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville       

!5              Whiteville  Elem  D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Whiteville    1951   

8  19    Whiteville  High  J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville      1920 

57        9  NEGRO : 

17       9    Central  H.  E.  Brown,  Whiteville      1931 

59     35  CRAVEN —            r.  l.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

)9      24  WHITE: 

  Graham  A.  Barden  __A.  W.  Edwards,  Havelock      

  Bridgeton  C.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton       

  Brinson  Memorial  James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern    1954   

  Cherry  Point   R.  D.  Picklesimer,  Havelock   1954   

  Cove  City  R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City   1952   

  Croatan  Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4    1954   

6    Dover  John  G.  Long,  Dover    1952  1922 

  Epworth  Mrs.  Sadie  McLawhorn,  Vanceboro       

  Ernul  W.  J.  Gurganus,  Ernul      

12    Farm  Life  E.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro      1920 

  Fort  Barnwell  P.  T.  Biggers,  Dover,  R.  1    

6    Jasper  John  W.  Hamilton,  New  Bern,  R.  2      1925 

  Vanceboro  Seth  Henderson,  Vanceboro    1954   


3  11  NEGRO: 

6    Cove  City  Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City   

6    Craven  Corner  Richard  W.  Badger,  N.  Harlowe  — 

3    Dover  Alexander  Smith,  Dover  

5  ___    Godette  Matilda  Godette,  N.  Harlowe   


so 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High  ' 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  Schoo>. 

11    James  City  Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City     ... 

10  11  Newbold  Training  W.  W.  Ryder.  Dover      1938 

8    Pleasant  Hill  Ansley  D.  Smith,  New  Bern,  R.  2      ... 

14    Vanceboro   John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro       ... 

92  53  New  Bern —  h.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern 

58  34  WHITE: 

31    Central   .W.  L.  Flowers,  New  Bern    1948  ... 

18    Eleanor  Marshall  Charles  Bracken,  New  Bern    1950  ... 

  34  New  Bern  R.  S.  Spear,  New  Bern    1921: 

9    Riverside   Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern     1950 

34      19  NEGRO: 

25      19    West  St  F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern    _    192! 

9    J.  T.  Barber  High  W.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern     .... 


317      91    CUMBERLAND —  f.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville,  Drawer  31 
217      69  WHITE: 

5    Beaver  Dam  Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Murray,  Clinton      

3    Cade  Hill  (Indian)  Wm.  C.  Locklear,  Pembroke,  Box  104     

18    Camden  Road  Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle, 

Fayetteville       

5    Cedar  Creek  Harold  K.  Warren,  232  Woodrow,  St., 

Fayetteville       

3  10    Central  D.  S.  McCormick,  Fayetteville,  R.  1      192 

14    District  No.  7  A.  Poe  O'Neal,  Wade,  R.  1       

10    Eastover  J.  Worth  Carter,  19  Wilboro  Ave., 

Fayetteville      — 

7        5    Gray's  Creek  B.  M.  Harmon,  Fayetteville,  R.  3      192 

12    Honeycutt  Ethel  Ingold,  2531  McNeil  Circle, 

Fayetteville    1953  ___ 

23        8    Hope  Mills  E.  M.  Honeycutt,  Hope  Mills    1940    192  i 

7  6    Linden  C.  W.  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1      19S  ! 

17    Long  Hill  John  L.  Fristoe,  Fayetteville, 

R.  6,  Box  439    1954  . 

23      11    Massey  Hill  V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave., 

Fayetteville    1941    191 1 

26  13    Seventy-First  Lloyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3    1941    191  5 

13    Spring  Lake  Howard  D.  Draper,  709  Poole  Dr., 

Fayetteville    1950  . 

15  16    Stedman  T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedman    _.„  1941    191  5 

16    Sunny  side  Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin    1939 

100      22  NEGRO: 

1    Antioch  Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Curry,  Box  226, 

Fayetteville      — 

16      10    Armstrong  William  R.  Hill,  1811  Harris  St., 

Fayetteville     

15    Ashley  Wm.  Nathaniel  McGuire,  623  North  St., 

Fayetteville      — 

4  12    Chestnut  Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Box  1098, 

Fayetteville      19 

2    Hickory  Shade  Mrs.  Pinkney  McMillan,  Fayetteville,  R.  1    — 

2    Linden    James  Hawkins,  1511  Seabrook  Rd., 

Fayetteville      — 

22    Lewis  Chapel  Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St., 

Fayetteville     

3    Shaws  Meadow  Calvin  Daniels,  14  Drum  Circle, 

Fayetteville      — 

18    J.  W.  Seabrook  Lonnie  Lockamy,  805  State  Ave., 

Fayetteville      — 

9    Swan's  Creek  J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St., 

Fayetteville      —  ■ 

8    Wade  E.  P.  McMillan,  11  Seabrook  Rd., 

Fayetteville      —  - 

!93      64   Fayetteville —        c.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville 

114  41  WHITE: 

27  11    Alexander  Graham  Jr.  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville    1941  _- 

14  Belvedere  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville     -  - 

15  Central  Alma  O.  Easom,  Fayetteville    1941  _  ■ 

12  Haymount  Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville     1952  -  - 


Currituck — Lexington 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


12    Person  Street  Arthur  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Fayetteville      

14    Ramsey  Street  Mrs.  James  Hall,  Fayetteville       

30    Senior  High   —.Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville      *1920 

16    Westlawn  Mrs.  M.  L.  Glenn,  Fayetteville    1949   

4    Special  Music,  Phys.  Education,  Special  Ed.     

79      23  NEGRO: 

23    E.  E.  Smith  Senior  E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville    *1930 

21    Edward  Evans  Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville        

22    Newbold  Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville    1939   

14    North  St  Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayetteville    1953   

20    New  Jr.  High  John  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville       

2    Special   Music  and  Remedial  Reading    


38  18  CURRITUCK —     Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 

25  12  WHITE: 

1    Corolla    Mrs.  Grace  Lewark,  Corolla       

6              Currituck  Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck   1941   

10  6    Griggs  Dempsey  B.  Burgess,  Popular  Branch  ....    1921 

3    Knott's  Island  Ernest  W.  Bryan,  Knott's  Island       

5  6    Moyock  William  T.  Bright,  Moyock     1924 

13  6  NEGRO : 

13  6    Currituck  Union  Melvin  S.  Bowman,  Maple      1932 


30      12  DARE —  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo 

28      11  WHITE: 

7       3  Cape  Hatteras  W.  R.  Lingle,  Buxton  

2  Kitty  Hawk  B.  P.  Ward,  Kitty  Hawk 


2    Manns  Harbor  E.  W.  Leonard,  Manns  Harbor       

8  6    Manteo  R.  H.  Stone,  Manteo                                   1952  1920 

1    Stumpy  Point  Mrs.  Ruby  Gray,  Stumpy  Point       

4    Wanchese  Clifford  D.  Wagstaff,  Wanchese        

2  1  NEGRO : 

2  1    Roanoke  W.  E.  Hall,  Manteo      


237  84  DAVIDSON —         Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

228  84  WHITE: 

9              Arcadia  S.  B.  Hutchinson,  Lexington,  R.  1   1946   

10  5    Churchland  M.  T.  Honey  cutt,  Lin  wood,  R.  1    1954  1920 

16  9    Davis -Townsend  Dwight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2    1954  1931 

21  9    Denton  Vernie  O.  Jones,  Denton      1924 

28  9    Fair  Grove  E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  Thomasville,  R.  2    1930 

17  9    Hasty  Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  1  ....    1929 

5    Jr.  Home  Roy  P.  Marsh,  Lexington      

13  4    Linwood-   T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood  .....   1939  1929 

11              Midway  Elvin  Arrants,  Lexington,  R.  1    1939   

  17    North  Davidson  Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1    1953 

17  7    Pilot  W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1  1954  1929 

13  7    Reeds  W.  A.  Young,  Lexington,  R.  3     1953  1926 

6    Reedy  Creek  L.  H.  Koon,  Lexington,  R.  4       

12    Silver  Valley  Mrs.  Mariorie  S.  Kelly,  Lexington,  R.  2  __     

9  3    Southmont-   Ernest  B.  Bolick,  Southmont    1953  1927 

6    Tyro  Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5       

12  5    wallburg  Wm.  Marvin  Hedrick,  Wallburg   1953  1923 

23              Welcome  C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome    1953   

9  --  NEGRO : 

5    Midway  Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington      

2    New  Jersey  Mrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson, 

Winston-Salem,  R.  5      

2    Petersville  Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5      

108  38  Lexington —           L.  e.  Andrews,  Lexington 

90  28  WHITE: 

17    Cecil  Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington       

17    Grimes  Lillian  Maybry,  Lexington       

15    Holt  E.  Mildred  Linsay,  Lexington       

20    Lexington  Jr.  High  Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington       
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jjj"  Q     0  il  0 1 1 1*  S 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited! 

Elem.  High  I 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


  28    Lexington  Sr.  High  C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington    *1939 

17    Robbins  Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington      

4    All  Schools  Music       

18  10  NEGRO: 

18  10    Dunbar  A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington      *1929: 

72  31  Thomasville —       q.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville 

57  24  WHITE : 

19    Colonial  Drive  Lucile  Kirkpatrick,  Thomasville       

19              Kern  Street  Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville    1940   

13    Liberty  Dr  John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville       

6  24    Main  Street  W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville    1953  *1920' 

15  7  NEGRO: 

15  7    Church  St  Nathan  G.  Perry,  Thomasville      *1933 

85  37    DAVIE   Curtis  Price,  Mocksville 

71  31  WHITE: 

5              Wm.  R.  Davie  Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville   1951   

19  8    Cooleemee  V.  G.  Prim,  Cooleemee   1952  1924 

8  6    Farmington  S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington    1951  1925 

13  11    Mocksville  Charles  L.  Farthing,  Mocksville   1952  1922 

8               Mocksville  Elem.  Clayton  Brown,  Mocksville    1952   

11  6    Shady  Grove  J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Advance    1952  192E 

7               Smith  Grove  D.  F.  StillweJl,  Advance,  R.  1    1955   

14  6  NEGRO : 

9  6    County  Training  R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville    1952  194( 

5              N.  Cooleemee  Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  342    1952  

260  114  DUPLIN —              o.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

155  78  WHITE: 

23  14    Beulahville  W.  Ray  Humphrey,  Beulahville    1953  192( 

18  10    B.  F.  Grady  H.  M.  Wells,  Albertson   1953  1921 

9  8    Calypso  H.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso     192< 

20  9    Chinquapin  R.  L.  Pruitt,  Chinquapin      192'  j 

9    Faison  Robert  A.  Gray,  Faison      

12  7    Kenansville  Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville      192'  i 

6  3    Magnolia  J.  W.  Newkirk,  Magnolia     192 

4    Potter's  Hill  Ruffin  Manning,  Beulahville       

12  8    Rose  Hill  W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill    1946  192:  ; 

25  11    Wallace  E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace      192 

17  8    Warsaw  J.  P.  Harmon,  Warsaw    1941  192 

105  36  NEGRO: 

8    Branche  Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Mt  Olive,  R.        ! 

  15    Charity  C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace   195 

10    Chinquapin  Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin      

13  10    E.  E.  Smith  High  R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville     193 

14    Faison  C.  M.  McCall,  Faison       

3    Little  Creek  Pauline  S.  Watkins,  Rose  Hill       

6    Magnolia  H.  C.  Powers,  Magnolia      

14    Rose  Hill  Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill      

6    Teachey  Wm.  J.  Powers,  Teachey       

13    Wallace  J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace      

18  11    Warsaw  Joseph  E.  Belton,  Warsaw     193 

Chas.  H.  Chewning,  Durham 

A.  H.  Best,  Durham,  R.  4      192 

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2    1954  — 

Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5    1939 

A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2    1952  — 

N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1   1939  193  ■ 

J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  3      192  ■ 


214 

88 

DURHAM — 

154 

59 

WHITE : 

23 

10 

Bethesda  

25 

Bragtown  

15 

Glenn    

19 

Hillandale  

17 

7 

Hope  Valley  

16 

9 

Lowe's  Grove  . 

13 

Mangum-   

23 

Northern  

~26 

10 

Oak  Grove  

O.  B.  Bass,  Durham,  R.  4   1952    19S  » 
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19*o  Teachers 

'  and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


60  29  NEGRO : 

17  9    Little  River  C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham                                  1944  1934 

14  20    Merrick-Moore  L.  S.  Gilliard,  Durham,  1313  S.  Alston  Ave  1954  *1951 

9    Pearsontown  No.  1  ___.W.  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  Durham       

20    Pearsontown  No.  2  „_J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham      

368  117  Durham —              __.  S.  Weaver,  Durham 

221  69  WHITE: 

27  9    Carr  Junior  E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham                               1939  1920 

  51    Durham  Senior  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Durham      *1920 

16  5    E.  Durham  Jr.  High— G.  B.  Summers,  Durham                            1939  1920 

31  4    E.  K.  Powe  Thaddeus  B.  Hall,  Durham                        1939  1920 

17    Club  Blvd  B.  R.  Ridenhour,  Durham   1954   

17    Edgemont  A.  A.  Long,  Durham   1939   

12    Fuller  Clyde  P.  Richmond,  Durham   1939   

16    HollowaySt  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Swindell,  Durham    1939   

9    Lakewood  Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham   1939   

15    Morehead  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham   1939   

15    North  Durham  W.  G.  Wichard,  Durham   1939   

13    Southside  C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham    1939   

14    Watts  Mrs.  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham   1939   

19    Y.  E.  Smith  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham   1939   

147  53  NEGRO : 

20    East  End  F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   1942   

17    Burton  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham    1942   

4    Hickstown  Jeff  E.  Smith,  Durham      

40    Hillside  High  H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham    *1923 

31  13    Jas.  A.  Whitted  Jr.  H..  J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham    1943   

18    Lyon  Park  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham    1942   

34    W.  G.  Pearson  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   1942   

15    C.  C.  Spaulding  L.  E.  Davis,  Durham      

8    Walltown  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr.       

172  55  EDGECOMBE —    e.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro 

61  28  WHITE: 

4    Battleboro   Clarence  R.  Breedin,  Battleboro       

6    Crisp  Mellie  Davenport,  Macclesfield,  R.  1       

5  5    Leggett  P.  S.  White,  Tarboro,  R.  2      1929 

6  _____    Macclesfield  N.  C.  Phipps,  Macclesfield   1944   

8    Pinetops  W.  L.  Bridgers,  Wilson,  R.  5   1951   

5    bpeed   Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Tarboro,  R.  2  —     

  12    South  Edgecombe  Morris  Clary,  Pinetops    1927 

27  11    West  Edgecombe  Robert  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2            1940  1924 

111  30  NEGRO: 

3    Acorn  Hill  Bertha  B.  Williams,  512  E.  St.  James  St, 

Tarboro       

4  _____    Bellamy..-.   Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Pa.  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       

4    Bricks      Neill  McLean,  Bricks      

11    Bullock  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  St.  John  St, 

Tarboro        

12  12    G.  W.  Carver  S.  A.  Gilliam.  Pinetops      1945 

3    Chincapin  Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St,  Tarboro     

6    Coker  Felix  Morton,  633  Pa.  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount   ■   

5  9    Conetoe  Erastus  Batts,  Cone  toe      1952 

2    Dixon  Catherine  Smith,  513  Panola  St.,  Tarboro     

3  ___    Friendship  Lillian  S.  McCoy,  236  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       

2    Hester  Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Baker,  Rt  2,  Box  385, 

Rocky  Mount      -  

2    Lancaster   Marshall  Lewis,  Box  723,  Rocky  Mount  _     

3  __    Lawrence  Smith  Costen,  738  N.  Raleigh  St, 

Rocky  Mount       

9    Living  Hope  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1      

4  ___    Mayo  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  3     

16  9    Phillips                  .   C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1      1951 

4    Providence  Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A  —     

10    Roberson  Frank  Weaver,  906  E.  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro     

2  ___    Wells      — .   Mrs.  Annie  H.  Harren,  Box  723,  Rocky  Mt.     

2  ___    Willow  Grove   Wessa  W.  Wilkins,  216  Ivey  St.,  Rocky  Mt     

4    Wimberly  Naomi  Savage,  Tarboro   
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

81      25   Tarboro   c.  G.  Gredle,  Tarboro 

50      14  WHITE: 

38    Loulie  and  Mary 

Bridgers  Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro      1953    | 

12      14    Tarboro  B.  L.  Price,  Tarboro     1951  *1920  ; 

31      11  NEGRO: 

27      11    W.  A.  Patillo  W.  H.  Patillo,  Tarboro     1924 

4    Princeville  Mrs.  Mary  Ward  Matthewson,  Tarboro  _. .     


424    173    FORSYTH —  Ralph  F.  W.  Brimley,  Winston -Salem 

385    150  WHITE: 
14    City  View  David  Petree,  Tobaccoville    1954 


21  10    Clemmons  Wm.  F.  Morgan,  534  Clemmonsville  Rd., 

Winston-Salem    1952  *1922 

  18    Glenn  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersville,  R.  1    *1951 

46  19    Griffith  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6  __  1955  1925 

5    Hanes     1949   

32  14    Kernersville  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersville    1952  *1922 

15  13    Lewisville  H.  E.  Simpson,  Lewisville    1940  *1926 

2  25  Mineral  Springs  High.. J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave.,  W-Salem  ....  1954  *1926 

28    Mineral  Sp'ngs  Elem..  H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Motor  Rd.,  W.-Salem  1939   

31    Oak  Summit  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd., 

Winston -Salem    1954   

14    Old  Richmond  John  Wood,  Tobaccoville       

35    Old  Town  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston -Salem,  R.  1    1952   

  23    Northwest  High  Julian  Gibson,  4332  W.  First  St., 

Winston-Salem    — 

12    Prince  Ibraham  Walter  Joyce,  102  Evergreen  Dr., 

Winston-Salem       

21   Rural  Hall  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall    1952    . — 

25    Sedge  Garden  F.  M.  White,  30G0  High  Point  Rd., 

Winston-Salem    1951   

18  10    South  Fork  Moses  Bridges,  130  Harper  St.,  W-Salem  1952  192( 

26    Union  Cross  Verlin  Hutchinson,  Winston- Salem,  R.  7  1952   

11    Vienna   ~_. W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem  _  1941   

29  18    Walkertown   C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown   1952  *192' 

39  23  NEGRO : 

*S  *1  SSal  fnd=)  Car]  Martin,  Jr.,  36A  Columbia  Terr.,     (  ^  *^ 

1  T.  B.  Sanitorium  .....)     Winston-Salem   (    ...... 

502  139  Winston-Salem —  j.  w.  Moore,  Winston-Salem 

287  85  WHITE: 

26  Ardmore   Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Winston-Salem   1952    . — 

22  _    Central  M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem    1952 

11  Children's  Home  W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem    1952    - — 

17  Fairview  John  Hartley,  Winston-Salem   1952  — 

28  Forest  Park  Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem   1939  — 

20  Granville  Robert  Benson,  Winston-Salem   1952  -—. 

9  26    Gray   J.  A.  Woodard,  Winston-Salem     *192 

4  16    Hanes  R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem     *193 

14  Lowrance  James  Frazier,  Winston-Salem     — 

20  Moore  Thomas  Beach,  Winston-Salem   1952  — 

17  North  Elem  Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem    1939  ----- 

12  43    Reynolds  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem     *19<  ' 

26  South  Park  Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem    1939 

13  Waughtown  Eugene  Johnston,  Winston-Salem    1939 

20  Whitaker  John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem    1955 

28    Wiley    Ned  Smith,  Winston -Salem    1952 

215  54  NEGRO: 

54    Atkins  H.  S  J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem    *19'  * 

26  Carver  Crest  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem    1953  ~ 

23  _  Columbia  Hgts.  Elem.  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem    1955  _ 

21  _    Lilly  Mebane  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem    1944  _ 

18  _    Diggs    S.  E.  Cary,  Winston-Salem    1954  _ 

42  _    Fourteenth  St  J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem    1945  ~. 

33  Kimberly  Park  A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston-Salem    1954  - 

27  Sky  land   D.  C.  Hobson,  Winston -Salem  —      - 

25  Woodland  Ave   R.  S,  Hayes,  Winston-Salem    1945  -. 
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fo.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalst       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

31em.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

151  58  FRANKLIN —        Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg 

73  39  WHITE: 

12  10  Bunn  W.  H.  Kelly,  Bunn                                        1942  1922 

7  5  Epsom  Raymond  P.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  1  ....  1942  1928 

9  5  Gold  Sand  R.  G.  Stephens,  Louisburg,  R.  3                    1939  1927 

7  Edward  Best  Warren  W.  Smith,  Louisburg,  R.  4    1924 

6    Harris  Dwight  S.  Watts,  Wake  Forest,  R.  3    1940   

7    Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  Mrs.  J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4    1952   

5    Justice  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2  ....  1945   

15  7  Mills  M.  L.  Rowland,  Louisburg                           1940  1920 

2    Pearce .   Beatrice  Dean,  Wendell       

10  5  Youngsville  Eden  R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville                1943  1926 

78      19  NEGRO: 
4    Cedar  St  Gertrese  V.  Holden,  Louisburg 


18  9    Franklin  Training  C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg      1933 

16  5    Gethsemane  Ruben  M.  Darden,  Bunn      

3    Lettuce  Hall  James  W.  Macon,  701  S.  Main  St, 

Louisburg     

4    Maple ville  Zollie  Hill,  Franklinton       

3    Mitchell  Warren  E.  Massenburg,  Louisburg,  R.  4     

20  5    Perrys  J.  E.  Wilson,  Louisburg       

4    Rocky  Ford  Gertie  Alston  Jones,  Louisburg       

6    Youngsville  Ollie  Wortham  Burrell,  Louisburg      

34  13  Franklinton —       p.  h.  Eason,  Franklinton 

16  8  WHITE: 

16  8    Franklinton  R.  L.  Warren,  Franklinton   1940  1920 

18  5  NEGRO : 

8    Albion  Academy  Carrie  S.  Hawkins,  Franklinton       

10  5    Person  John  P.  Mangrum,  Franklinton      1922 


98  125  GASTON —             Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

36  108  WHITE: 

4    Artcloth  Sarah  Cooksey,  Lowell         

Belmont  D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont   

2  23      Belmont  High  Gerald  Cortner,  Belmont     1922 

28                Belmont  Central  Paul  Houser,  Belmont      1952   

20                Belmont  East  K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont   1949   

8    New  Hope..   W.  W.  Johnson,  Gastonia,  R.  3      

21  11    Bessemer  City  Cent...L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City   1951  1925 

9              Bessemer  City  West  ..J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City   1943   

7    Chapel  Grove  T.  C.  Lancaster,  Gastonia      

3    Costner  Amos  Best,  Dallas       

16  6    Cramerton  W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton    1940  1929 

33  12    Dallas  Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas      1925 

9  2    Flint  Groves  R.  K.  Hancock,  E.  Gastonia    1941   

5    Harden  William  Elmore,  Dallas,  R.       

8  ......    High  Shoals  Howard  Kiser,  High  Shoals   1950   

1    Jenkins  Heights  Sam  C.  Rhyne,  Gastonia       

0  16    Lowell  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell     1925 

4  .         Lucia  V.  L.  Wilson,  Mt.  Holly      

1              McAdenville  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville   1953   

38  12    Mt.  Holly  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly     1920 

18  2    Myrtle  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R    1939   

~6              N.  Belmont  T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont   1951   

6  4    Orthopedic  Rebecca  Neely,  Gastonia   1943  1943 

22  ..  ...    Ranlo......   A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2    1941   

11              Robinson  Willard  Bess,  Gastonia,  R    1950   

21  2    South  Gastonia  Brown  Baird,  Gastonia    __  1942   

24  9    Stanley  O.  L.  Kiser,  Stanley    1951  1923 

16  5    Tryon  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R.    1941  1929 

25  4    Victory  .  R.  D.  Linger f eld t,  Gastonia    1951   

52  17  NEGRO : 

7    Bessemer  City   J.  R.  Henry,  Bessemer  City      

L0    Dallas  James  S.  Miller,  Belmont       

2  7    Lincoln  E.  D.  Wilson,  Bessemer  City     1923 

5   Lincoln  Academy  Mrs.  Lucile  W.  Morgan,  Kings  Mt,  R.       
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.....    Mt  Holly  

.....  Pleasant  Ridge. 
10  Reid  


.A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly 
.Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia 
.H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont  


1951 


43 

35 

IT 
n 

13 


Cherryville 


F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 


WHITE  : 

Cherryville  High  N.  S.  Cranford,  Cherryville    *1920 

East  Elem  E.  W.  Carson   1955   

Junior  High  John  L.  Beach,  Cherryville   1943   

West  Elementary  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville    1941   


6       NEGRO : 

6    John  Chavis  


 James  H.  Twitty,  Cherryville 


1938 


161 

137 

23 
14 
12 
27 
12 

~. 16 
15 
18 

24 
4 
20 


85  Gastonia — 
69  WHITE: 


F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia 


Abernethy  T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia      

Arlington  Jr.  High  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia    1951  1920 

Armstrong  Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia      

Central  H.  G.  Miller,  Gastonia      

East  Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia       

Frank  L.Ashley  High  F.  L.  Ashley,  Gastonia   *192C 

Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High  ..Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia   1944  192( 

North  L.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia       _ 

Peeden  C.  K.  Foy,  Gastonia   1943   

NEGRO : 

Highland  

Highland  Elem... 


.Thebaud  Jeffers,  Gastonia 
.R.  L.  Schooler,  Gastonia  .. 


*192< 


56  25  GATES — 

21  13  WHITE: 

10  6  Gatesville  _ 

4    Hobbsville..- 

7  7  Sunbury  

35  12  NEGRO: 

18  6  Buckland  

17  6  T.  S.  Cooper 


W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 

Ernest  E.  Askew,  Gatesville    1953  192i 

T.  J.  Jessup,  Hobbsville     — 

R.  L.  Shirlen,  Sunbury   1949  192 

Irving  R.  Barcliff,  Gates     195 

G.  H.  Creecy,  Sunbury     193 


44      14  GRAHAM- 

44  14  WHITE: 

7  3    Mt.  View  .  

31  8  Robbinsville 

5  3  Stecoah  

1    Countywide. 

NEGRO : 
(None) 


R.  Guy  Sutton,  Robbinsville 


R.  G.  Carr,  Fontana  Dam  

James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville 

Wayne  O.  Woodard,  Stecoah  

(Special  Education)   


195 
193 
194 


125      54   GRANVILLE —     David  N.  Hix,  Oxford 


34  WHITE: 

5  Berea  

8  Creedmoor 

6  Oak  HilL__ 

4  Stem  

6  Stovall  

5  Wilton  

20  NEGRO : 

8  Hawley  

8  Joe  Toler  .. 

4  G.  C.  Shaw 


H.  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1    1950  19! 

G.  B.  Lamm,  Creedmoor     19-' ; 

L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2      19:  ' 

M.  R.  Vickers,  Stem     19: 

P.  B.  Britton,  Stovall    1941  19: 

O.  D.  Poe,  Franklinton,  R.  1    1940  19  * 

G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   1945  19  9 

William  Baptiste,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2      19  3 

George  E.  Wood,  Stovall     19  1 


Oxford — Guilford 
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86 


3  9 


Oxford — 


39  24  WHITE: 

22    The  C.  G.  Credle. 

10  9    John  Nichols  

7  15    Oxford  High  


47 
29 
10 
8 

19 
55 

6 
15 

5 
20 

el 

2 
3 
20 
2 
4 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 


17 


17 


NEGRO : 

Orange  St,  

Angier  B.  Duke 
Mary  Potter  

Greene — 


30  WHITE: 

4  Hookerton  

7  Maury  

  Shine  

13    Snow  Hill  

6  Walstonburg  

NEGRO : 

Best  Chapel  

Friendship  

Greene  Co.  Tr.  _ 

Grimsley  

Harpers  ChapeL 

Hookerton  

Invitation  

Jason  

Knox  

LindeH  

Pauls  Chapel  

Red  Hill  

Watery  Branch— 
Zachariah  


C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford 


.Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford    1940   

.E.  T.  Regan,  Oxford    1939  1924 

.Winfred  J.  House,  Oxford   1940  1920 

John  H.  Lucas.  Oxford    1946   

Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford       

.Erdman  Ray  Bryant,  Oxford     *1922 

B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill 


.Rockfellow  Venters,  Hookerton  _ 

.Dallas  G.  Whitford,  Maury  

.John  D.  Kirbv.  Snow  Hill   

Carl  W.  Gallowav.  Snow  Hill  


.Mrs.  Lossie  Eppes  Holly,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3 

.Lloyd  Foreman,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

.L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill   

Lurania  E.  McMurren,  Ayden,  R.  1  

.Mrs.  Inez  Chestnut,  Farmville  

.G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton   

Etheleen  E.  Woodard.  Snow  Hill,  R.  3   

John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

Mrs.  Ella  Suggs  Anderson,  Walstonburg  _ 
.Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  Stantonburg   

J.  C.  Brown,  Walstonburg   

.William  F.  King,  Hookerton  

Mary  Joyner  Coleman,  Hookerton,  R.  1  _. 

Raymond  A.  Morris,  Walstonburg  


1939  1930 


1950 

1929 

1941 

1923 

1945 

1926 

1930 

40  161  GUILFORD — 

73  147  WHITE: 

14  7  Alamance  

■28  12    Allen  Jay  

34  14  Bessemer  

10    Brightwood  

i  4    Busick  


Colfax  

Gibsonville  

Guilford  

Jamestown  

Jesse  Wharton  

McLeansville  

Monticello   

Nathanael  Green 

5    Oak  Ridge  

15    Oak  View  


8  Pleasant  Garden 
14  R.ankin  


  Sedgefield  

6  Stokesdale  

10  Summerfield  — 

12  Sumner   

16    .         Union  Hill  

  Whitsett  

14  NEGRO : 

5  Brown  Summit 

  Florence  

__    Lee  Holt  

4  Laughlin  


E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro 


_S.  L.  Whiteley,  Greensboro,  R.  10    1955  1926 

A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point  1953  1931 

_W.  H.  Cude,  506  Holt  Ave.,  Greensboro  _    1924 

.Stanley  J.  Protas,  1619  Rankin  Rd. 

Greensboro       

E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1  _     

Arnold  L.  Bolen,  Colfax      1954  1928 

Henry  Clvde  Walters,  Gibsonville    1952  1925 

.Ernest  N  Jenkins.  Guilford   1953  1924 

.Kenneth  Miller,  Jamestown      1920 

Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2  1953   

Zollv  L.  Bowden.  McLeansville      1925 

Flake  W.  Reid.  Brown  Summit.  R.  1      1926 

Conrad  O.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R.    1955  1929 

.Wm.  Hoyt  Hunter,  Jr.,  Oak  Ridge   1953   

John  R.  Lawrence,  Oak  View  Rd.. 

High  Point    1954   

Robert  Avers,  Pleasant  Garden   1940  1920 

_H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave., 

Greensboro    1953  1927 

J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R  7    1954   

Merrit  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Stokesdale    1954  1930 

E.  M.  Macon.  Summerfield    _      1927 

R.  V.  Dav,  600  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro    1927 

-C.  W.  Howell,  Hieh  Point.  C-28       

Hosea  D.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  Elon  College       


.William  P.  Brodie,  632  Ashe  SL, 

Greensboro        1940 

.Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point, 

1206  Crawford  St.    1952   

.Edward  H.  Kyer.  Box  864,  Greensboro  _  

Geo.  R.  Jordan,  Greensboro 

1502  Gorrell  St    1952 
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Elem.  High 
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11    Mt  Zion  Mrs.  J.  B.  Avery,  Greensboro, 

2002  Gorrell  St.      

6    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro, 

211  N.  Gilmer  St.     

11               Rena  Bullock  F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd.    1953  .  _ 

6  5    Sedalia  William  H.  Lanier,  Whitsett      1940 

477  171  Greensboro —         b.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 

357  124  WHITE: 

28  9    Aycock  Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St.                 1949  1920 

13               Braxton  Craven  Katherine  Murray,  Parkwood  Dr.       

23               Brooks  Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Terrace    1952   

11               Caldwell  William  D.  Caffrey,  Asheboro  St    1949   

17               Ceaser  Cone  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.  Ext.    1950   

38  12    Central  Luther  R.  Medlin,  S.  Spring  St                     1950  1920 

9  5    Curry  Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College  1939  *1928 

7               Edgeville  Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St.    1952   

17  6    Gillespie  Park  W.  B.  Mclver,  Asheboro  St                        1949  1920 

14              Hunter  Lee  D.  Wellons,  Pomona    1939   

14              James  Y.  Joyner  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  Normandy  Dr.     

21  8    Lindley  Jr.  E.  Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St           1939  1920 

20              Irving  Park  Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Drive    1952   

20              Lindley  Ethel  McNairy,  Camden  Rd.    1949   

16               Mclver  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  West  Lee  St.  ....  1949   

21               Peck,  Clara  M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave.    1939   

14              Sternberger  David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd.    1951   

23  6    Proximity  C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext    1949   

  72    Senior  High  A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace     *1920 

1  1    Polio  Hospital  Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave.      — 

19  Wiley  Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Terrell  St.    1955   

11  5    All  Schools  (Helping  teachers)     

120  47  NEGRO: 

  37    Dudley  J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St.        *1927 

15              Jones  Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St    1939   

10              Jonesboro  G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St.    1947   

20  6    Lincoln  St   W.  L.  Jones,  Lincoln  St.                               1951  — 

8               Charles  H.  Moore  Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St    1939   

20  4    J.  C.  Price  A.  H.  Peeler,  S.  Cedar  St.                           1950  — 

4               Terra  Cotta  Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona    1952   

38              Washington  J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St.    1939   

5              All  Schools  (Helping  teachers)       

250  83  High  Point —          Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point 

202  63  WHITE: 

9  Ada  Blair  Mrs.  Evelyn  Rodman  Sutton,  High  Point        1939    \ 

13  Brentwood  Margaret  Chatfield,  High  Point   1939   

19               Cloverdale  W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Point                           1939   - 

20  Emma  Blair  John  R.  Wells,  High  Point   1939   

18  Johnson  St  Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point    1953   

41  6    Junior  High  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point                        1939  192< 

20             Oak  Hill  Morris  C.  Alexander,  High  Point   1952   

22  Ray   Lloyd  Greer  Lowder,  High  Point   1952   

54    Senior  High  D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point   *192< 

22               Tomlinson  Raleigh  Dingman,  High  Point    1952   

18  3    All  Schools  Specials        - 

48  20  NEGRO: 

14  Fairview   Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point    1939   

11  Griffin  Clarence  E.  Yokely,  High  Point   1955   

18             Leonard  St.   Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point   1939   

18    William  Penn  S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point      *192 


4 

1        2    All  Schools  Specials 


241  76    HALIFAX   W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

63  35  WHITE: 

10  8    Aurelian  Springs  John  H.  Newell,  Littleton    1955  192 

11  8    Enfield   Fred  H.  Martin,  Enfield    1939  192 

3  Halifax       -   Mrs.  Edna  S.  Newsom,  Halifax     . — 

4  Hobgood  G.  J.  Haynes,  Hobgood    _   

17  11    Scotland  Neck   W.  W.  Woodard,  Scotland  Neck    1950  192 

18  8    Wm  R  Davie   H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids    1954  194 


Roanoke  Rapids — Harnett  59 


o.Teachers 

and 
Principalst 

m.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


178 

41 

2 

2 

4 



1 

2 
15 

lb 

4 

6 
1 

3 

10 

3 

11 

3 
2 



2 

2 



2 



7 

16 
4 

6 

4 

16 

8 

4 

1 

6 

3 



4 

2 



1 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

!  1 
3 



5 

1  3 
3 

1 

00 

31 

77 

24 

11 

13 

18 

24 

15 
6 

11 

3 

oo 

n 
I 

23 

7 

37 

17 

18 

8 

18 

8 

19 

9 

19 

9 

11 

123 

15 

94 

10 

5 

21 

12 

16 

8 

NEGRO : 

Albert  Tillery  

Allen's  Grove  

Andrew  Jackson  .. 

Bakers  

Bells  

Brawley  

Chestnut  

Dawson  

Dioldolia  

Drapers   

Eastman  

Eden  

Edgewood  

Everetts   

Hardee  

Harrison  

Haywood  

Hobgood  

Hollister  

Inborden  

London  

Mary's  Chapel  

Mclver  

McDaniel  

Mt.  Gilbert  

Mullens  

Norfleet  

Pea  Hill  

Piney  Grove  

Pleasant  Grove  „_ 

Pleasant  Hill  

Print  

Quanquay   

Sam's  Head  

Shady  Grove  

Springfield  

St.  Luke  

Terrapin  

Tillery  Chapel  

Ward  

Weymon  

White  Oak  

White  Cross  Road 


Walter  L.  Turner,  Enfield   

Maxine  Adams,  Weldon  

Wm.  E.  Griffin,  Halifax   

Annette  Hedgepeth,  Enfield   

Ruth  Fields,  Hobgood   

J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck   

Edwin  B.  Hardy,  Enfield   

Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck  

Sadie  Pettiford,  Halifax  

Dorothy  Huggins,  Enfield  

G.  T.  Young,  Enfield   

O'Neal  Washington,  Enfield   

Uzella  McDaniel,  Littleton   

Johnson  Harris,  Littleton   

Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield  

Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax   

Emily  Earl,  Battleboro   

L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood   

Donidee  Thorne,  Hollister  

A.  F.  Wilder,  Enfield  

Elijah  Keeys,  Roanoke  Rapids   

Irene  Jones,  Scotland  Neck   

A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton    

Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield   

Ruth  Crowell,  Halifax  

Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck  _ 

George  Felton,  Scotland  Neck  

John  Joyner,  Enfield   

Maudine  H.  Gray,  Halifax  

Mamie  C.  McWilliams,  Enfield  

Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon  

Joseph  Yarborough,  Jr.,  Littleton 

Juliet  E.  Jones,  Enfield   

Frederick  P.  Shields,  Palmyra  ... 

Annie  S.  Demory,  Weldon  

R.  L.  Brinkley,  Enfield  

Eve  Alston,  Littleton  

Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Littleton  — 

W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery   

Forgan  S.  Berry,  Enfield  

Alonza  A.  Burgins,  Enfield   

M.  O.  Paige,  Rocky  Mount  

Maple  M.  Morris,  Scotland  Neck  ... 


1936 


1931 


1954 
1941 


Roanoke  Rapids — i.  e.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids 


WHITE  : 

Central   

Clara  Hearne  

Junior -Senior  High 

Rosemary  

Sixth  Grade  

Vance  Street  

All  Schools  


.Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids    1951 

Daisy  Hathaway,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939 

J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939 

. Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids    1951 

James  W.  Jenkins,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939 

_Thelma  Garriss,  Roanoke  Rapids    1939 

.(Elementary)     


'1920 


NEGRO : 
John  A.  Chaloner. 

Weldon — 


WHITE  : 
Weldon  High  _ 
Weldon  Elem. 


.D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366  ..    1934 

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

-C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon    1920 

.Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon    1952   


NEGRO : 
Halifax  Training-. 

HARNETT — 

WHITE  : 
Anderson  Creek 

Angier  

Benhaven   


.W.  B.  Davis,  Weldon   

G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 

.J.  C.  Hawley,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1 

.R.  G.  Banks,  Angier  

_J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia  


1931 


...    1938 

-    1925 

...  1940  1927 
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16  9  Boone  Trail  Norwood  E.  Jones,  Mamers    1941  191 

5    Buckhorn  Roy  Parker,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1     

8  4  Buie's  Creek  Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Buie's  Creek    1939  195 

4    Bunnlevel  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel    

25  11  Coats  R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats      1« 

Dunn  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn  

19    Elementary  Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn   1954  ... 

18  15  High  Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn      191 

11    Mary  Stewart  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn       

32  12  Erwin  D.  T.  Stutts,  Erwin    1952  19: 

11  8  LaFayette  Guy  Daves,  Kipling     19: 

19  10  Lillington  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington    1940  19, 

3    INDIAN : 

3    Maple  Grove  Vernon  Locklear,  Dunn,  R.  4     .... 

93  29  NEGRO: 

3    Angier    Katie  Broadway,  Angier 


4    Bethlehem  Mrs.  Beatrice  G.  Rhue,  Fuquay  Springs, 

R.  2      .... 

3    Cedar  Grove  Mrs.  Catherine  McMillan,  Lillington,  R.  1     

15    Gentry  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin    1954  _.. 

24  12    Harnett  Training  F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn      19 

8  4    Johnsonville  C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights, 

Sanford,  R.  1      19  ! 

6    McLean's  Chapel  R.  C.  Simmons,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1       

4    Norrington  Robt.  L.  Williams,  Lillington,  R.  2       

4  Ridgeway   Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Prince,  Jonesboro  Heights, 

Sanford,  R.  6      — .  . 

22  13    Shawtown  G.  T.  Swinson,  Lillington      19  5 

158  63  HAYWOOD —        Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

156  63  WHITE: 

26  15    Bethel  C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton     

1   Cataloochee  Mrs.  Mary  P.  White,  Waterville     

14  8    Clyde  Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Waynesville   1953 

8  6  Crabtree-Iron  Duff-.Fred  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1    1946 

6    Cruso  Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2    

9  5    Fines  Creek   ...  Charles  W.  Ross,  Waynesville    

1    Mt.  Sterling   Mrs.  Doris  L.  Heatherly,  Hartfort,  Tenn., 

R.  1     

Waynesville  District— M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville   

2    Allen's  Creek  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville     

15    Central  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville    1946 

8    E.  Waynesville  Frank  L.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2    1950 

24    Hazelwood  Carl  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville   1943 

7    Lake  Junalu ska  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska    1951 

6    Maggie  N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2     

7    Rock  Hill  Mrs.  Merel  S.  Painter,  Sylva    

3    Saunook  Mrs.  Frankie  B.  Ferguson,  Cullowhee  ....   

19  29      Waynesville  C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville    1952    1  i 

2  ......  NEGRO : 

2    Waynesville  Elsie  Osbourne,  Waynesville      - 

68  30  Canton —                Rowe  Henry,  Canton 

65  27  WHITE : 

10  Beaverdam  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   1952  - 

27    High  W.  L.  Rikard,  Canton    *1 

14    Junior  High  W.  L.  Barkley,  Canton      - 

6  ...      Morning  Star  E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R.    1953  - 

17    North  Canton  W.  P.  Barbee,  Canton      - 

7  Patton  R.  C.  Cannon,  Canton   1952  ~ 

11    PennAve    T.  A.  Cathey,  Canton,  R.    1952  .. 

3  3  NEGRO : 

3  3    Reynolds  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Canton      1 


133  49  HENDERSON          J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 

133  49  WHITE: 

14  Balfour   Glenn  C.  Mar  low,  Balfour    1941 

14  6  Dana  C.  F.  Jervis,  Hendersonville   1941    ] ) 


Hendersonville — Hyde 


01 


!Jo.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elein.  H.S.        Name  of  School                                                                 School  School 

21    East  Flat  Rock  R.  W.  Jones.  Hendersonville    1941   

21      10    Edneyville  Wm.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville                           1941  1928 

12       6    Etowah  H.  T.  Sitton,  Hendersonville                        1949  1929 

3      14    Flat  Rock  E.  L.  Justus,  Flat  Rock       1927 

14       6    Fletcher  W.  Albert  Hill,  Edneyville                           1944  1928 

12       7    Mills  River  A.  M.  Foster,  Horse  Shoe                          1944  1924 

11    Tuxedo  Dean  Ward,  Tuxedo    1952   

11    Valley  Hill  Mrs.  Clara  Babb,  Hendersonville   1941   

NEGRO : 
(None) 

43     26  Hendersonville —  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville 
32      19  WHITE: 

16    "7«    Eighth  Avenue  J  Stamey  F.  Brooks,  Hendersonville            !  1941  --  -  -- 

  19    Hendersonville  )                                                             (    *1920 

16    Rosa  Edwards  R.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville    1941   

11       7       NEGRO : 

11       7    North  Ave.  John  R.  Marable,  Hendersonville      1942 

HERTFORD—      r.  p.  Martin,  Winton 
WHITE  : 

Ahoskie  A.  Woodrow  Taylor,  Ahoskie                       1952  1921 

Harrellsville  Donald  Newsome,  Harrellsville                   1951  1926 

Murfreesboro  J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro                        1952  1926 

Winton  Mary  G.  Williams,  Winton       

NEGRO : 

Robt.  L.  Vann  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie                               1953  1939 

C.  S.  Brown  H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton                                 1940  1925 

Harrellsville  William  Beaman,  Harrelsville       

Menola  Sylvania  D.  Eason,  Ahoskie      

Mill  Neck  James  A.  Felton,  Como       

Mt.  Sinai  Marie  W.  Murphy,  Como      

Riverview  A.  R.  Rowe,  Murfreesboro    1951   

St.  Johns  T.  R.  Hall,  Ahoskie       


141 

52 

46 

27 

25 

15 

5 

4 

12 

8 

4 

95 

25 

30 

10 

23 
6 
3 

15 

3 
3 
23 

4 

HOKE   K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford 

WHITE  : 

Ashemont  R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R       

Hoke  County  W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford    1940  1920 

Mildouson  T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge       

Rockfish  Claude  H.  Pigott,  Rockfish      

Sanatorium  Margaret  C.  Mallonee,  McCain       

INDIAN  : 

Hoke  County  S.  M.  Bullard,  Pembroke       

NEGRO : 

Bowmore    W.  C.  Campbell,  Maxton       

Buffalo  Cecil  B.  Evans,  Timberland       

Burlington  Jas.  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs       

Freedom  Alexander  Geddie,  Raeford      

Frye's  Mission  Ida  Belle  Cole,  Vass,  R.  2       

Laurel  Hill  Lucille  Mumford,  Raeford       

New  Hope  Albert  Mclver,  McCain       

Rockfish  Colored  Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockfish      

Shady  Grove  Louvenie  Burke,  Raeford       

White  Oak  John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford      -------- 

Upchurch  G.  A.  Page,  Raeford     1934 

33     21   HYDE —  Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter 

15      14       WHITE : 

6  5    East  Hyde                 M.  C.  Holland,  Englehard    1953  1929 

2       3    Ocracoke     _            Theodore  Rondthaler,  Ocracoke    1955   

7  6    West  Hyde                 W.  G.  Joyner,  Swan  Quarter   1951  1926 


02 

35 

29 

17 

4 

27 

17 

3 

4 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

56 

17 

1 

3 

12 
3 

2 
5 

2 

1 

2 

22 

17 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  . 

Elem.  High  I 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

18        7  NEGRO: 

9        4    County  Training  O.  A.  Peay,  Scranton      1935 

9        3    Davis  J.  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard       


205  82  IREDELL —           s.  H.  Helton,  State sville 

169  69  WHITE: 

5    Brawley    Robert  E.  Morrison,  Mooresville, 

R.  2,  Box  247   

12  7    Celeste  Henkel  W.  T.  Poston,  Statesville,  R.  3   

13  7    Central  James  H.  Templeton,  Statesville,  R.  2  .  

15  8    Cool  Spring    R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2   

6    Ebenezer  Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville  _ 

17  11    Harmony  O.  B.  Welch,  Harmony   

12    Monticello    Henry  C.  Freeze,  Box  565,  Statesville 

9    Mt.  Mourne  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Mt.  Mourne   

13  3    Presbyterian  Orph..— R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs   

11  10    Scotts  R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts    

7    Shepherds  Charles  R.  Williamson,  Mooresville,  R.  2 

23  15    Troutman  Ralph  Sinclair,  Troutman  

19  8    Union  Grove  Robert  W.  Lancaster,  Union  Grove  

7    Wayside  Jerry  Shaver,  Statesville,  R.  1   


1954 

1953 

1934 

1955 

1952 

1954 

1923 

1953 

1955 

1920 

1952 

1952 

1953 

1923 

1954 

1954 

1923 

1952 

1926 

1953 

36  13  NEGRO: 

5               Chestnut  Grove  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  Statesville,  R.  5  ....  1955   

7              Houstonville  Charles  D.  Marsh,  Houslonville    1955   

5    Scotts    Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  6       

10    Amity  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2       

9  13    Unity  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  1  Box  11  1955  1945 

56  30  Mooresville —        r.  r.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

46  25  WHITE: 

25    Central  W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville    *192< 


16    Junior  High   ...G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville    1955 

14    Park  View  D.  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville    1952 

16    South  Elem  Mary  M.  Greenlee,  Mooresville    1952 

10  5  NEGRO: 

10  5    Dunbar  Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville   1954  195' 

93  38  Statesville —          a.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville 

74  28  WHITE: 

13    Avery  Sherrill   Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville    1951   


23    Davie  Avenue  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville    1955   

12    Mulberry  St  Sarah  Rutledge,  Statesville    1942    . — 

10    N.  B.  Mills  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville    1954  -— 

  21    Senior   ..Asa  Watt  Deal,  Statesville    *192 

15  7    D.  Matt  Thompson  J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville    1944  192 

1    City- wide  (Speech  correctionist)    — 

19  10  NEGRO: 

19  10    Morningside  A.  D.  Rutherford,  Statesville      *193 

112  41  JACKSON —          w.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 

110  39  WHITE: 

5    Cashiers  Buren  Terrell,  Cashiers 


5  Canada  Consolidated-Gertie  Moss,  Tuckaseegee      ------ 

12  lb"    Cullowhee  R.  M.  Ainsley,  Cullowhee   1941  *192 

12  6    Glenville   F.  I.  Watson,  Glenville    1955  192 

5  John's  Creek  Denver  Monteith,  Sylva     - — 

7  Log  Cabin  Assn  ._. W.  H.  Smith,  Sylva      — 

7  Qualla   Robert  Claxton,  Whittier      — 

9  ......    Savannah  Cons  C.  D.  Deitz,  Sylva   1950  — 

16    Scott's  Coon  Allney  H.  Bryson,  Sylva   — —  — 

18  Sylva  Elementary  Tyree  H.  Riser,  Sylva    1940  ----- 

16    Sylva  High  W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva     19^ 

4    Tuckaseegee  E.  E.  Bryson,  Cullowhee     --- 

9  7    Webster   E.  Penland,  Webster     192 

1    (All  schools")  (Special  education)    — 

2  2  NEGRO : 

2  2    Colored  Cons  J.  William  Wade,  Sylva       — 


Johnston — Saniokd 
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o.Teacliers 

and  COUNTY  AND              Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.  Name  of  School                                                                 School  School 

427    132  JOHNSTON —        E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield 

318    105  WHITE: 

7              Archer  Lodge  Willie  R.  Johnson,  Wendell    1955   

27       8    Benson  W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson     1953  1922 

5    Brogden  Carlton  Daughtery,  Smithfield       

6              Chapel  Roland  D.  Heath,  Middlesex    1953   

22  7    Clayton  James  O.  Waters,  Clayton    1952  1920 

18       6    Cleveland  John  W.  Walker,  Clayton   1953  1931 

13       8    Corinth-Holders  Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon    1953  1928 

43      12    Four  Oaks  Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks   1953  1924 

9  6    Glendale  Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly    1953  1926 

13       6    Kenly  J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly   1953  1923 

24  10    Meadow  G.  W.  Harriett,  Benson   1952  1927 

12  5    Micro  J.  W.  Batten,  Micro   1952  1926 

10       4    Pine  Level  Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo,  Pine  Level    1955  1932 

23  10    Princeton  L.  J.  Worthington,  Princeton   1952  1925 

35  9    Selma  Rex  Mitchell,  Selma   1953  1920 

42      10    Smithfield  A.  G.  Glenn,  Smithfield    1954  1920 

9       4    Wilson's  Mills  J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills   1953  1926 

109      27  NEGRO: 

15  6    Cooper  Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton      1933 

25  13    Co.  Training  W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield      1925 

16    Four  Oaks  Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks       

32       8    Harrison  Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma      *1931 

8    Princeton  Harry  Beckwith,  Smithfield       

13              Short  Journey  Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield   1954   

70      31    JONES   W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 

36  17  WHITE: 

9    Comfort  M.  R.  Bonner,  Comfort       

17    Jones  Central  R.  M.  Durham,  Trenton    1952 

7    Maysville  Fred  W.  Pippin,  Maysville       

7               Pollocksville  Julia  Whitty,  Pollocksville    1947   

13               Trenton  R.  J.  Chinnis,  Trenton    1951   

34      14  NEGRO: 

14    Jones   C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton   1938 

10    Jones  Training  Howard  N.  Smith,  Pollocksville       

4    Maysville  Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville       

2    Phillips  Crossing  Lillie  F.  McDaniel,  Pollocksville       

18    Trenton  Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Trenton       • 


83  34  LEE —                     J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

40  20  WHITE: 

11  7    Broadway  A.  K.  Perkins,  Broadway      1952  1925 

10  5    Deep  River  I.  J.  Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5      1934 

19  8    Greenwood  Walter  E.  Erranton,  Lemon  Springs   1940  1930 

43      14  NEGRO: 

21    Lee  Elementary  Edward  M.  Holley,  Jonesboro  Hgts., 

Sanford    1954   

18      14    Lee  High  W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford    1940  *1929 

4    New  Hope  Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3       

71  26  Sanford —              M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford 

71  26  WHITE: 

24  4    Jonesboro  Hgts  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Holder,  Sanford                    1944  1920 

23  ......    Mclver  :  A.  L.  Isley,  Sanford    1952   

18    Sanford  Central  James  R.  Odom,  Sanford    *1920 

12  4    Sanford  Junior  H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford                              1941  1920 

12  „....    St.  Clair..   Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford    1949   

NEGRO : 
(None) 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High  i ! 
School Schoo  ( 


189 
100 

17 

13 

18 

11 

14 

16  8 

11  7 

89  29 

6  

3  ___ 

26  12 

5  __. 

2  _____ 

15  8 

2  __ 

28  9 

2  ___ 

129  46 

82  26 

13  26 

24  ______ 

23 

22  _____ 

47  20 

11  20 

36  ___ 


LENOIR — 

WHITE  : 

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

NEGRO : 

Bank's  Chapel  

Booker  

Frink  

Grifton  

Neuse   

New  Woodington  

Old  Woodington  

Savannah  

Whiteley's  Creek  ____ 

Kinston — 

WHITE : 

Grainger  

Harvey  

Lewis  

Teachers  Memorial 
NEGRO : 

Adkin  H.  S  

J.  H.  Sampson  


H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 


George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1    1940  1925 

A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run     1920 

J.  L.  Lewis,  La  Grange    1954  1920 

John  J.  Hicks,  Kinston,  R.  4    1940  1927: 

Rufus  Swain,  Pink  Hill      1936, 

John  K.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  5    1952  1928J 

J.  P.  Snipes,  La  Grange,  R.  1      1931 


Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston   

Lucy  H.  Kornegay,  Kinston  

J.  A.  Campbell,  La  Grange   

L.  E.  Rasbury,  Kinston    

Marie  M.  Caraway,  Kinston   

Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4 

Margaret  Burney,  Kinston  

Rufus  Flannagan,  Kinston   

Cozelle  R.  Hawkins,  Kinston   


193J. 


J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston 


John  H.  Home,  Kinston                               1955  *192< 

E.  Ray  Wooten,  Kinston    1946   

Ruby  Bruton,  Kinston    1946   

Martin  C.  Freeman,  Kinston       

Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston      *192i . 

Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston   1950   


124  22  -LINCOLN — 

106  17  WHITE: 

22    Asbury  

3    Crouse  

4    Hickory  Grove  

6    Howards  Creek  — 

7    Iron  Station  

4    Laboratory  

7    Love  Memorial  

7  5  North  Brook  No.  1 

6    North  Brook  No.  2 

7    North  Brook  No.  3 

12  6  Rock  Springs  

5    Triangle  

12  6  Union  

18  5       NEGRO : 

4  _____  Mitchell  

2    Mt.  "Vernon  

4  5  Newbold   _ 

2    New  Elberthel  

2  _.___  Rock  Hill  

4    Tucker's  Grove— 


Joe  R.  Nixon,  Lincolnton 


Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton    1940 

William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse     

Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5     

M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1     

Jay  S.  Boggs,  Iron  Station     

Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station    

J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1     

Norris  S.  Childers,  Cherryville     

Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2     

Luther  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2    

Charles  N.  Clark,  Denver   1    

Robert  W.  Payseur,  Davidson,  R.  1     

Lewis  E.  Heavner,  Vale,  R.  2    1940 

James  E.  Wiggins,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  1  „   

Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton     

George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton  _  1939 

A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton,  920  E.  Main  — _   

H.  B.  Heath,  1208  Carmel  St.,  Charlotte  _   

S.  E.  Bigger s,  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton    


192 


192 
193 


193 


23  Lincolnton — 


23 


23 


WHITE  : 
Park  Elementary- 
Aspen  Street  

Grammar  

Lincolnton  

NEGRO : 
Oaklawn  


S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 


Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincolnton   1945 

Neal  Roseman,  Lincolnton   1945 

.Katherine  Heim,  Lincolnton    1940 

.F.  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton   1945 


19! )! 


Charles  Thorpe,  Lincolnton 


97 

95 


32 


MACON — 

WHITE: 

Cartoogechaye. 


9    Cowee. 


Holland  McSwain,  Franklin 


.J.  Norman  West,  Franklin 
Alex  Arnold,  Franklin   


Madison — McDowell 
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o.Teacliers 

and 
'rincipalsf 

mem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


11    Cullasaja  

11    East  Franklin  _ 

13      24    Franklin  Elem. 

Highlands  

Iotla  

Nantahala  

Otto  

Union  


10 


1  NEGRO : 
1  Chapel  


Z.  Weaver  Shope,  Franklin   1955 

_W.  G.  Crawford,  Franklin     

Harry  C.  Corbin,  Franklin     

Joseph  E.  Bowles,  Highlands     

B.  Harry  Moses,  Cullasaja    

R.  C.  Pipes,  Nantahala    

E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto    1953 

R.  A.  Byrd,  Franklin     

Addison  R.  Shepard,  Franklin    


1921 
1932 


13  46  MADISON— 

12  46  WHITE: 

9    Beech  Glen.- 

9    Ebbs  ChapeL 


9 
27 
19 

9 
12 
18 

1  _ 
1  ... 


Hot  Springs 

Marshall  

Mars  Hill  

Spring  Creek 

Walnut  

White  Rock  


NEGRO : 
Mars  Hill...... 


William  W.  Peek,  Marshall 


Hughie  Ray,  Ivy    1941   

Connell  L.  Roberts,  Mars  Hill,  R.  2   1951   

_H.  W.  Cook,  Hot  Springs    1953  1931 

-Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall    1940  1923 

.J.  D.  Warrick,  Mars  Hill    1940  1926 

Tillery  T.  Love,  Hot  Springs,  R.  1    1945  1930 

.Ralph  E.  Neill,  Jr.,  Walnut   1940  1924 

.Fred  W.  Anderson,  Marshall,  R.  3    1942  1933 

-Bernice  Smith,  Mars  Hill       


94      77  MARTIN- 


J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 


WHITE : 

Bear  Grass  H.  V.  Parker,  Jr.,  Williamston,  R.  2 

Everetts  E.  F.  Murrow,  Everetts  

5    Farm  Life  Milton  W.  Griffin,  Jamesville   

6  „___    Hamilton  George  Haislip,  Hamilton  .  

Jamesville  W.  C.  Gay,  Jamesville   

Oak  City  Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City   

Robersonville  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville   

Williamston  Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston   


1953  1933 
1952   


1    All  schools  


(Special) 


1952  1925 

  1924 

1950  1923 

1952  1920 


29 


NEGRO : 

Biggs  W.  V.  Ormand,  Williamston   

Burroughs  James  Buffaloe,  Williamston  _ 

East  End  Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville 

Everetts  E.  L.  Owens,  Williamston   


1955- 


8 


3    Gold  Point  Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  _ — 

6    Hamilton  William  Honeydue,  Williamston   

24      12    Edgar  J.  Hayes  W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston   

Jamesville  John  M.  Slade,  Williamston   

Oak  City  Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City   

5    Parmele  Mrs.  Julia  J.  Chance,  Parmele   

4    Rodgers  Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R.   

5    Salisbury  Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston   

4    Wichard  Melvin  A.  Lloyd,  Hobgood,  R.  2  — 

3    Williams  James  H.  Faulk,  Williamston   

1    All  schools  (Special)   


1931 


37   MCDOWELL —       Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion 


4  37  WHITE: 

4  ......    Dysartville  Gilbert  L.  Byrd,  Nebo,  R.  1  .... 

i7  10    Glenwood  Frank  Howell,  Glenwood  

16  6    Nebo  E.  L.  Brown,  Nebo  

8  4  North  Cove    _      . ..  James  E.  Johnson,  North  Cove 

26  11    Old  Fort  P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort  

19  8    Pleasant  Gardens  R.  L.  Wiggins,  Marion,  R.  4  — 

4    Sugar  Hill  T.  R.  Litaker,  Marion,  R.  2 

NEGRO : 
(None) 


1951  1924 

1952  1923 

1953  1938 
1952  1922 
1940  1927 
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74  26   Marion   Hugh  Beam,  Marion 

66  22  WHITE: 

11    Clinchfield  Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion   1954   

9    East  Marion  Mamie  Stacey,  Marion       

8    Eugene  Cross  Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion    1952   

  22    Marion  High  Charles  C.  Elledge,  Marion      192 

15    Marion  Jr.  High  Matt  McBrayer,  III,  Marion     

13    Marion  Elem.  J.  C.  Raburn,  Jr.,  Marion       

10    West  Marion  Matt  McBrayer,  III,  Marion   1952   

8  4  NEGRO : 

8  4    Hudgins  Paul  R.  Dusenbury,  Marion       

440  157  MECKLENBURG — j.  w.  Wilson,  Charlotte 

358  130  WHITE: 

15  3    Bain  Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Mint  Hill  St.,  Charlotte    192" 

34    Berryhill  M.  G.  Isley,  Charlotte,  R.  4       

5    Clear  Creek  Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Snyder,  Charlotte,  R.  1       

.  13  2    Cornelius  W.  G.  Dixon,  Cornelius                               1939  192 

8  1    Davidson  Clyde  E.  Pope,  Davidson                            1950  192 

22  6    Derita  Wm.  W.  Goodson,  Derita                             1940  192 

  34    East  Mecklenburg  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews    *196 

12    Hickory  Grove  Harold  W.  Beaver,  Charlotte,  R.  8       

7    Hoskins  Ned  Ray  McCall,  Hoskins  Sta.,  Charlotte     

15  2    Huntersville  Johnnie  F.  O'Neal,  Huntersville                   1939  192  i 

15  3    Long  Creek  Roy  E.  Coffey,  Huntersville,  R.  1      195  i 

18  3    Matthews  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews      192 t 

14  10    McClintock  Jr.  High— Robert  L.  Randall,  Matthews,  R.  4      —  - 

13  1    Newell   Thomas  P.  Templeton,  Newell      195 ! 

  24    N.Mecklenburg  W.  A.  Hough,  Huntersville,  R.  1      *19f ! 

6    Oakdale  Joseph  Hugh  Howell,  R.  9,  Box  7401, 

Charlotte      

28    Oakhurst  Ralph  S.  Leete,  4511  Monroe  Rd., 

Charlotte    1940   

21               Paw  Creek  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek                        1939  —  - 

14  1    Pineville  Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville                        1939  19!  I 

16    Pinewood  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  4431  Longwood  Dr., 

Charlotte      

19              Sharon  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  2      —  - 

12    Statesville  Road  Charles  M.  Hyder,  Charlotte,  R.  11    

7              Steele  Creek  Jasper  T.  Keziah,  Pineville,  R.  1      —  - 

22               Thomasboro  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte    —  - 

26    W.Mecklenburg  T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte,  R.  5      *19lB 


10      14    Wilson  Jr.  H  Walter  Gray  Somerville,  Jr.,  Charlotte, 

R.  5   

12    Woodlawn  Kenneth  H.  Propst,  Charlotte,  R.  3 


82      27        NEGRO : 

14    Ada  Jenkins  James  O.  Harris,  512  E.  Ninth  St.      —  - 

12        7    J.  H.  Gunn  Joseph  C.  Belton,  1700  Washington  Ave., 

Charlotte      19  C 

3    Matthews  Adam  W.  Manigo,  909  N.  Druid  Circle, 

Charlotte      —  -I 

4    Paw  Creek-Hoskins.-Mrs.  Sallie  Ledbetter  Rabb, 

1718  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Charlotte      - 

14       6    Plato  Price  G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatties  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte    19  ( 

3  Rockwell  Mrs.  Irene  Stephen  Hunt,  1216  Boone  St, 

Charlotte      — 

16  4    Sterling  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  229  N.  Myers  St., 

Charlotte      19 

11      10    Torrence-Lytle  Isaac  Graham,  1400-A  Newland  Rd., 

Charlotte      19 

5  Woodland  Mrs.  Wilma  G.  Williams, 

2228  Double  Oaks  Rd.,  Charlotte      — 

898    255    Charlotte   E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte 

619  182  WHITE: 

17  9    Alex.  Graham,  Jr  Frank  W.  Motley,  428  E.  Morehead  St.  —  1939  19 

19  Ashley  Park  Nina  A.  Nelson,  3128  Belfast  Dr.    1953  — 

10  Barringer   Mrs.  Pauline  H.  Beane,  2701  Walton  Rd.  _  1953  - 

18  _       Bethune   James  W.  Connor,  601  N.  Graham  St.           1939  — 


Mitchell — Montgomery 
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©.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

'rincipalst       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

lem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


01 

99 
So 

6  0 

1  Q 

0 
0 

9  Q 
So 

14 

Si 

1  Q 

Q  9 

6S 

28 

10 

11 

17 

12 

25 

23 

25 

~36 

22 

6 
19 

6 

18 

18 

... 

19 

11 

14 

13 

7 

27 

8 

19 

9 
41 

7 

79 

73 

26 

21 

8 

28 

22 

26 

12 

35 

23 

10 

17 

28 

30 

15 

5 

18 

63    Central  High  Edward  Sanders,  1141  Elizabeth  Ave   *1920 

Chantilly  Mrs.  Rachel  B.  Mason, 

701  Briarcreek  Rd.       

Dilworth  Laird  W.  Lewis,  405  E.  Park  Ave.       

Eastover  Mrs.  Daphne  R.  Long,  500  Cherokee  Rd.  1952   

Eastway  Jr.  High  James  D.  Gault,  3333  Biscayne  Dr.       

Elizabeth  Gay  Willis,  1601  Park  Dr    1952   

Enderly  Park.  Lois  Bell,  1318  Clay  Ave.         

First  Ward  Addie  Hinson,  401  E.  Ninth  St.    1940   

Harding  High  J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave.                     1939  *1920 

Hawthorne  Jr.  High  Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave.  1939  1920 

Highland  Mattie  McNinch,  3201  Clemson  Ave     

Lakeview  Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St.       

Merry  Oaks  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson, 

3508  Draper  Ave.       

Midwood  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave      

Myers  Park  Elem  Florence  Jamison,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave.  _  1952   

Myers  Park  High  Jack  Horner,  2400  Colony  Rd.                     1952  *1952 

Park  Road  Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr.    1952   

Parks  Hutchinson  Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave.    1938   

Piedmont  Jr.  High  Donald  I.  Newman,  1241  E.  Tenth  St.           1939  1920 

Plaza  Road  Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Road    1939   

Sedgefield  Elem  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd.       

Sedgefield  Jr.  High  Dan  F.  Cagle,  701  Sedgefield  Rd.       

Seversville  Donald  C.  Young,  1701  Sumter  Rd.    1939   

Shamrock  Gardens  Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St      „  

Tryon  Hills  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St.       

Villa  Heights  James  W.  Suber,  2000  N.  Allen  St.    1954   

Wesley  Heights  Martha  G.  Johnson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave.  _  1938   

Wilmore  Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd    1952   

Zeb  Vance  Martha  G.  Johnston,  825  Westbrook  Dr.  _  1939   

(All  schools)  (Special  teachers)   ,  — 

NEGRO : 

Alexander  St  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill, 

901  N.  Alexander  St      

Biddleville   Mrs.  S.  Perrin  Sasso, 

701  Beattys  Ford  Rd   1952   

Billingsville  Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St.      

Double  Oaks  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  D.  Cunningham, 

1905  Earle  St.       

Fairview  W.  G.  Byers,  915  Burton  St.    1940   

Isabelle  Wyche  Beulah  D.  Moore,  806  S.  Poplar  St.       

Marie  Davis  William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St.      

Morgan  O.  N.  Freeman,  Jr.,  510  S.  Torrence  St.  _  1940   

Myers  St  B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St.      

Northwest  Jr.  High  Clarence  E.  Moreland, 

1509  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.      1941 

Second  Ward  High  ......J.  E.  Grigsby,  501  S.  Alexander  St.      *1924 

W.  Charlotte  Sr.  High-.Clinton  L.  Blake,  2201  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.    *1941 

York  Road  Jr.  High— .Gerson  Stroud,  3114  Bank  St.       

(All  schools)  (Special  teachers)     


93      31   MITCHELL   Jason  B.  Deyton,  Baker sville 

93      31  WHITE: 

22      12    Bowman  C.  M.  King,  Bakersville      1924 

8    Buladean  Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1    1952   

5    ......    Glen  Ayre  Holden  Edwards,  Relief   1952   

38    Harris  Elementary  ....Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine   1953   

12    Harris  High  Culver  R.  Dale,  Spruce  Pine     1924 

7    Ledger  Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1    1954   

4    _____    Poplar  Garfa  Griffith,  Relief      

9  7    Tipton  Hill  M.  M.  Wetzel,  Relief                                     1952  1929- 

NEGRO : 

(None)   . 


17  44  MONTGOMERY —  j.  s.  Edwards,  Troy 

84  35  WHITE: 

11  4    Biscoe  L.  M.  Yates,  Biscoe      1925 

14  7    Candor  .         Harry  W.  Fisher,  Candor      1924 

15  7    Mt.  Gilead  I.  B.  Shive,  Mt.  Gilead    1954  1922 

14  6    Star     ....  R.  C.  Fields,  Star      1953  1925 

30  11    Troy  E.  J.  Evans,  Troy     1921 
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33 
12 
14 
7 


9  NEGRO : 

._    Candor  E.  A.  Anderson,  Candor  .. 

_    Mt.  Gilead  R.  T.  Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead 

9    Feabody  E.  D.  Sinclair,  Troy   


166  80 

127  63 

21  12 

13  7 

7  8 

10   

4  ...... 

4  10 
20  _ 

8  4 
6  4 

13  6 

11  5 

10  7 

39  17 

11  6 

5  ...... 

18 

5 


MOORE — 

WHITE : 
Aberdeen  _ 
Cameron  


H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 


_R.  E.  Lee,  Aberdeen  .... 
.T.  K.  Holmes,  Cameron 


21 
12 
12 


35 
22 

22 
13 
13 


Carthage   [  T  N>  Frye  Carthage  

Carthage  Elem  j 

Eagle  Springs  Richard  Mathews,  Candor   

Robbins  Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins   

Robbins  Graded  E.  Carl  Brady,  Robbins  

Highfalls  H.  F.  Rickman,  Highfalls   

Sandhill  Farm  Life  T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R. 

Vass- Lake  view  John  McCrummen,  Aberdeen  — 

Westmore  J.  C.  Phillips,  Seagrove,  R.   

West  End  J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

NEGRO : 

Berkley  H.  L.  Bryant,  Aberdeen   

Davis  Mozelle  Ritter,  Robbins,  R.  2 

Pinkney  R.  O.  Taylor,  Carthage   

Vineland  Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage   

13  Pinehurst —  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst 

8       WHITE : 

8  Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  

5       NEGRO : 

5  Academy  Height  Seaborn  C.  Cureton,  Pinehurst 


1952  *19,'  ! 

1953  isall 

1953  mi 

1954  . 


3   


11 


16 


Southern  Pines —  Amos  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines 
WHITE : 

High  Irie  Leonard,  Southern  Pines   

Elementary  James  D.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   

NEGRO : 

W.  Southern  Pines  J.  W.  Moore,  Southern  Pines   


1951 

19:  f 

1951 

19  I 



19 

1940 

19 

1951 

19 

1943 

19 

19  5 





19  | 

*1S ! 
11  ! 

*1!  1 

1949 

1 

1939 

1 

1939 

1 

1954 

1951 

1  ' 

1955 

1955 

i 

1951 

1954 

1  i 

1955 

1939 

"i  • 

1954 

1940 

) » 

1951 

1952 

:) 

1939 

1954 

" 

301 


or. 


NASH — 


L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 


169  66 

12  9 

21  9 

6  _ 
20  8 

5   

4  ...... 

9  8 

4  ...... 

7  ...... 

17  10 
4 

11  7 

5   

15  10 

5   

6  5 

18  -- 

132  29 
2 

3  ~-- 
7 

5 

10   - 

4  .  


WHITE  : 

Bailey  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey   

Benvenue  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

Castalia   — M.  C.  Collins,  Castalia   

Coopers  E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  3   

Ferrells   E.  M.  Burris,  Middlesex,  R.  2   

Griffins   Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1 

Middlesex  J.  W.  O'Neal,  Middlesex   

Momeyer  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2   

ML  Pleasant  N.  E.  Patterson,  Bailey,  R.  3   

Nashville  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville   

Oak  Level  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville   

Red  Oak  Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak  

Sharpsburg  Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg   

Spring  Hope  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope  

Stanhope  H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1   

Whitakers   Daniel  Lane,  Whitakers   

Williford  T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1   

NEGRO : 

Avent   Lillian  Leech,  Nashville,  R.  1   

Bailey   Kanawha  Chavis,  Bailey   

Tar  River  R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2   

Castalia   Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia   

Cedar  Grove   -  David  D.  Ghist,  Nashville,  R.  1   

Jeffreys   Wilbur  Townsend,  216  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount   


Rocky  Mount — Northampton 


o.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND             Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

rincipalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

ilem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

 .  

4    Middlesex  Mrs.  Mabel  Jordan,  Middlesex    

2    Morgan  Elsie  S.  Ricks,  Middlesex,  R.  2      

26      13    Nash  Training  W.  J.  McLean,  Nashville     1929 

6    Rawlins  Mary  W.  Reid,  646  Carolina  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount       

2    Ricks  Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80  ._.     

4    Rocky  Land  Mrs.  Katie  B.  Roberson, 

319  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount      

4    Shiloh  Charlie  L.  Brown,  Whitakers,  R.  2      

18       8    Spaulding  E.  L.  Roberts,  Spring  Hope    1943  1931 

13    Stony  Creek  Benj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St., 

Rocky  Mount       

3    Strickland  Emma  J.  McCoy,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1      

9       8    Swift  Creek  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2      

2    Taybron  G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex       

8    Whitakers  Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers       

53     66  Rocky  Mount —      d.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

92      40  WHITE: 

11    Bassett   Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Battleboro   .  1939   

11    Battle  Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Baker,  Rocky  Mount      

;i8    Braswell  Lillie  B.  Shearin,  Rocky  Mount   1954   

20    Fannie  Gorham  Corinne  L.  Pitt,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

28    Senior  High  C.  M.  Edson,  Rocky  Mount   *1920 

17      12    R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  Hi  John  D.  Farmer,  Rocky  Mount      

10    Wilkinson  Richard  C.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  .   „  1952   

5    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music  (2),  Speech,  Mentally  Retarded     

61      26  NEGRO : 

1      26    B.  T.  Washington  Randolph  D.  Armstrong,  Rocky  Mount  ....    *1927 

17    Holland  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Rocky  Mount   1940   

14    Lincoln  C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount      

25    O.  R.  Pope  Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount   1945   

4    Not  Assigned  Art,  Music,  Speech,  Reading    

83    161  NEW  HANOVER— h.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 

58    117  WHITE: 

12    Bradley  Creek  „...Jack  Davis,  Wilmington    1940   

—  Carolina  Beach  O.  A.  Tuttle,  Wilmington       

10    Chestnut  St  Annie  W.  Snipes,  Wilmington    1952  1952 

  Forest  Hills    Katherine  VanGlahn,  Wilmington   1938   

—  Hemenway  Sue  Boon,  Wilmington    1939   

8    Lake  Forest  Mrs.  Manley  Williams,  Wilmington    1953  1953 

— -    Maffit  Village  Mrs.  Thelma  Daughtry,  Wilmington    1949   

81    New  Hanover  Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington    *1920 

  Sunset  Park  Elem  Wallace  I.  West,  Wilmington   1952   

10    Sunset  Park  Jr.  High  .J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington    1952   

8  Tileston  Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington    1953  1953 

—  Washington  Catlet  Lawrence  Cheek,  Wilmington    1939   

  William  Hooper  Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington    1940   

  Winter  Park  H.  J.  McGee,  Wilmington    1940   _ 

—  Wrightsboro  Nellie  Fentress,  Wilmington    1944   

- —    Wrightsville  Beach  John  Bridgman,  Wilmington       

44  NEGRO : 

— ..    William  H.  Blount  Essie  Miller,  Wilmington       

  Gregory  C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington      

  Peabody  Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington   1952   

—  James  B.  Dudley  E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington       

9  Willis'ton  Jr.  High  S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  Wilmington      — — 

35    Williston  Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington    *1932 


62  NORTHAMPTON—  n.  L.  Turner,  Jackson 

37  WHITE : 

8    Conway                 .  B.  B.  Castellow,  Conway   1952  1926 

6    Gaston        .   George  Raz  Autry,  Gaston    1946  1936 

6  Jackson    Felix  B.  Williams,  Jackson    1945  1927 

7  Rich  Square  W.  R.  King,  Rich  Square    1945  1920 

4    Seaboard  Charles  R.  Darr,  Seaboard    1939  1922 

 Severn    . .  _.     ... .  ..Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Jordan,  Severn      

6    Woodland  B.  L.  White,  Woodland    1940  1923 
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116  25  NEGRO: 

3    Allen  Chapel.—.  B.  W.  Logan,  Jackson       

2    Antioch  Clara  C.  Wynn,  Rich  Square    ■  

1    Bethany  Osceola  Crew,  Pleasant  Hill    

2    Brewers  Gladys  E.  Brown,  Garysburg       

3    Buffaloe  Howard  Midgette,  Garysburg       

12    Coates  Alphondus  C.  Crowder,  Seaboard     ■   

3    Cool  Springs  John  A.  Welch,  Seaboard         

2    Concord  Betty  Jordan,  Seaboard       

2    Faithful  Band  Robt.  E.  L.  Brown,  Seaboard   :     _____ 

3    Galatia  Ethel  H.  Foriest,  Pendleton   ■   _____ 

11    Garysburg  Shepard  S.  Moore,  Garysburg       

4    Gaston  Whitted  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids      

2    Gumberry  Elem.  Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard      _____ 

  11    Gumberry  H.  L.  H.  Moseley,  Gumberry      — 

2    Ivey  Virginia  D.  Grant,  Seaboard       

7    Jackson  James  W.  Campbell,  Jackson      

2    Jonesboro  R.  Alston,  Seaboard      „____. 

3    Margarettsville  Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard       

2  Nebo  Bettie  B.  Briley,  Rich  Square      

3    Potecasi  Lillie  M.  Cherry,  Potecasi    ■    

5    Ransom  Lonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson      

4    Severn  Claudia  Stevenson,  Severn      

3    Squire  _  Thomas  Dickens,  Weldon       — 

2    Vultare  Emma  Johnson,  Garysburg     — 

7    Woodland  Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland       

9  5    Willis  Hare  .  Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton      193 

17  9    W.  S.  Creecy—  —  W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square    1941  192 

210  67  ONSLOW —            I  sham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 

163  53  WHITE: 

25  10    Dixon  Allen  H.  Stafford,  Dixon      192 1 

Jacksonville  John  Bender,  Jacksonville   

11    Northwoods  Thomas  R.  Allen,  Jacksonville      — 

25    Thompson  E.  N.  Rouse,  Jacksonville      — 

27    Clyde  A.  Erwin  Earl  Henson,  Jacksonville      — 

7  17      High  Robert  Gaskins,  Jacksonville      19 

35  12    Richlands  E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands       19 

22  9    Swansboro  J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro      19 

11  5    White  Oak  Howard  E.  Aman,  Maysville,  R.      19 

J  47  14  NEGRO: 

24  14    Georgetown  J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville      19J  J 

13              Woodson  Walter  O.  Burton,  Richlands,  Box  45   — —  - 

'  lQ    Silverdale  Corbett  L.  Hankens,  Maysville      I 

112  33  ORANGE —            G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 

73  20  WHITE: 

6  7    Aycock  Jesse  L.  McDaniel,  Hillsboro,  R.  2    1954  19:0 

3  Caldwell   Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2     

13               Carrboro  Reid  Suggs,  Carrboro    —  -- 

9            Efland  Fred  W.  Rogers,  Efland    1954  — _ 

27  13    Hillsboro  G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro      19 

3  _    Murphy   Mrs.  Erma  Link,  Durham,  R.  2      — - 

7  West  Hillsboro  Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  Hillsboro    1950 

4  White  Cross  Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1  —   

1    Not  Assigned  (Speech  therapy)    

39  14  NEGRO: 

16  Cedar  Grove  Harold  Webb,  Hillsboro,  R.  2      — - 

:   7  Efland      ~  Powell  Woodson,  Efland      — 

16  14    Hillsboro  A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro      19 


63  30  Chapel  Hill —         C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 

37  19  WHITE: 

•  23            Elementary           ....  Mildred  M.  Mooneyham,  Chapel  Hill             1952  —  - 

'  14            Glenwood  Ray  J.  Kiddoo,  Chapel  Hill      ; 

__.  19    High   1  Wesley  J.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill    *U  ' 

*_5  11  NEGRO:  J 

5  11    Lincoln   — -C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill     li  1 

'21  _    North  Side   James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill   _     -- 


Pamlico — Pender 
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fo.Teachers 

and 
Prlncipalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Tear 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro 


61  25  PAMLICO — 

36  15  WHITE: 

9    Alliance  W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance  

6    Arapahoe  Ottis  H.  Peele,  Arapahoe   

8    Hobucken  Fred  A.  Anderson,  Hobucken  

4  ....      Oriental   Mrs.  Gladys  B.  Roberts,  Oriental 

15    Pamlico  County  M.  B.  Weaver,  Bayboro   

9    Stonewall.-   L.  M.  Venters,  Stonewall   

25  10  NEGRO: 

3    Gatling's  Creek  Lillie  B.  Brimmage,  Arapahoe 

2    Holt's  Chapel   Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental   

3    Mesic  Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic   

17  10    Pamlico  Training  R.  C.  Fortune,  Bayboro  


1955 


1952 


1936 


60  16  PASQUOTANK —  j.  h.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

31  16  WHITE: 

18  9    Central  S.  D.  O'Neal,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  2    1952  1928 

4    Newland  Mrs.  Cora  Layden  Stafford, 

Elizabeth  City,  R.  3      1954   

9  7    Weeksville  W.  C.  Morrisette,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  ._  1951  1925 

29    NEGRO : 

29    Pasquotank  Co.  Elem.William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  1954   


87 

36 

56 

21 

18 

21 

15 

23 

31 

15 

9 
6 

15 

16 

124 

51 

58 

31 

7 

5 

17 

9 

7 

5 

2 
13 

4 

8 

66 

20 

2 

2 

18 

10 

2 

Elizabeth  City —    Nathaniel  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City 
WHITE  : 

High  Frederick  Jackson  Eason,  Elizabeth  City    *1920 

Primary  William  H.  Wagoner,  Elizabeth  City   1952   

S.  L.  Sheep  Gram  Hattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City    1952   

NEGRO : 

Bank  Street  Calvin  R.  Paige,  Elizabeth  City   1955   

P.  W.  Moore  E.  A.  Anderson,  Elizabeth  City     *1929 

Training  School  William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City    1955   


51  PENDER —  T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

WHITE : 

Atkinson  D.  G.  Shaw,  Atkinson   —  1923 

Burgaw  -   —  -E.  M.  Thompson,  Burgaw   1939  1920 

Long  Creek- Grady--  J.  W.  Allen,  Rocky  Point     1925 

Maple  Hill  Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Maple  Hill   — 

Penderlea   Newman  Lewis,  Willard   1942  1938 

Rocky  Point  Jonas  Holon,  Rocky  Point      -- 

Topsail  W.  T.  Batchelor,  Hampstead      1923 

NEGRO : 

Atkinson  Mary  B.  Joe,  Atkinson     

2    .         Canetuck  Mrs.  Helen  Foy  Hall,  Currie   • 

C.  F.  Pope   C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw   ■ 


1924 


Currie   Ludie  D.  Washington,  Currie      

Halfway  Branch  Barnabas  Parker,  Burgaw         .     ~~~ 

Harrison  Creek  Mamie  Ruth  Brown,  Rocky  Point    

Kelly  —  Rosabelle  Shaw,  Rocky  Point      - 

Lee  -    -  -Lois  Hand  Crews,  Burgaw      

Love  Grove  —  Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw    

.    Newkirk  Chapel  Gertrude  E.  Hill,  Rocky  Point      -L__ 

10    Pender  Co.  Training.-J.  T.  Daniels,  Rocky  Point     1929 

....    Scotts  Hill  Irma  L.  Williams  Wilmington  R.  1  ....   

.._    Sloop  Point   Mrs.  Lillie  M.  Bilhngslea,  Wilmington,  R.  1   

Topsail               _      Mrs.  Margaret  Lofton,  Wilmington,  R.  3    - — 

Vista  _  Mattie  Bell  Robinson,  Hampstead  — •      

Webb"""     "   .   C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill      

6        "    Willard  "  J.  T.  Newkirk,  Burgaw       
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No. Teachers 

'  and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  |  I 

Elem.  High,  i ! 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

66  23  PERQUIMANS —  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 
27  12  WHITE: 

9    Hertford  Thelma  Elliott,  Hertford   „   1951  . 

3  12    Perquimans  Co.  High  E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford   1951  1925 

15    Perquimans  Gram.  .—Thomas  Maston,  Hertford   1951   

29  11  NEGRO: 

12    Hertford  Legrande  Summersett,  Hertford      

17  11    Perquimans  Training  R.  L.  Kingsbury,  Hertford      1934  1 

161  62   PERSON   R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 

94  40  WHITE : 

8    Allensville  Robert  H.  Bryant,  Roxboro,  R.  2    1943   1 

10  8    Bethel  Hill  W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale    1941  192! 

15    Earl  Bradsher  James  O.  Powers,  Roxboro    1954   

6    Bushy  Fork  John  C.  Moffitt,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  2       

5    Ca-Vel  Lessie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro   1946   

1    Cunningham  Lucy  L.  Green,  Semora      

2    East  Roxboro  Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro      

8  9    Helena  Glen  N.  Titus,  Roxboro    1940  192 

5  ___    Hurdle  Mills  James  M.  Street,  Roxboro    1943  . 

4  2    Indian  Sidney  T.  Perkins,  Roxboro,  R.  2     

7    Longhurst  Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Roxboro,  R.  1    1946  - 

6    Mt.  Tirzah  Ralph  V.  Street,  Roxboro    1943  . 

7    Olive  Hill  W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro    1953  ) 

10    Roxboro  Central  Inda  Collins,  Roxboro    1944  . 

  21    Roxboro  High  Jerry  L.  Hester,  Roxboro      192 

67  22  NEGRO : 

3    Bethel  Hill  Clara  P.  Jones,  Roxboro     

1    Brown  Hill  Mrs.  Winnie  DeShazo  Hatcher,  Semora     

2    Hester's  Grove  William  Morris  Jones,  Roxboro      

8    Lee  Jeffers  Brisbane  H.  Umstead,  Roxboro      — 

12    Olive  Hill  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro      M 

  22    Person  Co.  High  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro    19? 

32    Roxboro  Elementary.  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro     . — 

1    Pine  Hill  Mrs.  Rosetta  V.  Thompson, 

Hurdle  Mills,  R.  1       

3    Queen's  Chapel  Mrs.  Ometa  Ramsey  Jones,  Roxboro     

2    Union  Grove  Luella  G.  Brooks,  Woodsdale      — 

1    Woodburn  Mrs.  Gallie  Brooks,  Woodsdale      — 

1    Woodsdale  Mabel  Gerst,  Woodsdale      —  - 

1  (SnecialEd.)   Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Price,  Box  638,  Roxboro    — -  ; 

286  115   PITT   D.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

141  58  WHITE: 

6    Arthur  Joe  Lupton,  Bell  Arthur    1952  - 

17  7    Ayden  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden   1952  *19 

8  7    Belvoir     .   Ola  H.  Forrest,  Greenville,  R.  4    1952  19  '\ 

8  5    Bethel  W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel   1943  19  j 

14  6    Chicod  Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Greenville,  R.  2    1940  19 

8  Falkland  E.  N.  Warren,  Falkland    1938 

18  10    Farmville  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville    1939  *19  ! 

7  _       Fountain  A.  S.  Alford,  Fountain    1952  — 

12  5    Grifton  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton    1940  li 

10  5    Grimesland    Garlan  Bailey,  Grimesland    1939  If! 

11  _       Pactolus  Eugene  Morris,  Pactolus    1939  ... - 

7  6    Stokes  W.  Jack  Edwards,  Stokes     1952  15 

15  7    Winterville  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville   1939  Is  5 

145  33  NEGRO: 

16  7    Ayden   J.  W.  Ormand,  Ayden,  1301  S.  Lee  St      1!  f 

17  6    Bethel  E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel,  Box  26      H  1 

4  Cherry  Lane  S.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  504  Ford  St      -  -A 

13  5    County  Training  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland   — .    1' 

6  Falkland   Clarence  L.  Bremby,  Falkland,  Box  62  _    .- 

19  9    Farmville  H.  B.  Sugg,  Farmville,  805  S.  Main  St.      1 

8  Fountain   Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Farmville,  901  S.  Main  St    - 

8  Grifton   H.  R.  Reaves,  Ayden,  829  E.  Ave.      -  ■ 

6  Haddock  Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Greenville, 

801  Bancroft  Ave.      -  - 

6  Nichols   Gaston  Monk,  Bell  Arthur   —    -  - 


Greenville — A  s  heboro 
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No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


10    Sallie  Branch  Mattie  King,  Greenville,  415  Nash  St.  — 

5    Simpson  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod   

12    Stokes  Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  911  RR.  St. 

2    Warren's  Chapel  Christine  Dupree,  Winterville,  R.  2  

13  6    Winterville  J.  W.  Maye,  Greenville, 

1225  Davenport  St   

111  31  Greenville —          j.  h.  Rose,  Greenville 

65  20  WHITE: 

12    Elmhurst  Helen  Wolff,  Greenville  

6  20    Greenville  High  O.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville   

13    Third  Street   Lela  B.  Stancil,  Greenville  

18    Wahl-Coates  Frances  Wahl,  Greenville   

13    West  Greenville  Agnes  Pullilove,  Greenville  — 

3    (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)   

46  12  NEGRO : 

20  12    Eppes  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville  — 

14    Fleming  St.  Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville   

12    South  Greenville  Lena  B.  Brown,  Greenville  ... 


  1939  *1920 

  1938   

  1949   

  1939   


'1928 


16  POLK —                 James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus 

16  WHITE : 

4    Green's  Creek  Harold  C.  Yeager,  Campobello,  S.  C,  R.  1    1925 

9    Mill  Spring  S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring   ...   1940  1924 

3    Saluda  Stanley  Livingston,  Saluda      1925 

  Stearns  David  Cromer,  Columbus    1945   

.        Sunny  View  B.  T.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Mill  Spring  .      

NEGRO : 

  Polk  County  P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1       

10  Tryon —                 Brank  Proffitt,  Tryon 

8  WHITE : 

8  Tryon  

2  NEGRO : 

2  Tryon  (Embury) - 


.Charles  E.  Parker,  Tryon 


1953  1925 


-E.  A.  Simmons,  Tryon 


218 

68 

199 

63 

11 

it 

~~i 

I 

16 

~7 

14 

5 

11 

5 

16 
8 

5 

28 

"To 

15 

5 

18 

7 

5 

3 

25 

12 

9 
3 

19 

5 

6 

5 

8 

5 

105 

32 

93 

28 

28 

16 

68  RANDOLPH- —       w.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro 


WHITE : 

Archdale  

Brower  

Coleridge  

Central  Falls 
Cedar  Falls  _ 

Farmer  

Franklinville.— 
Gray's  Chapel 

Liberty  

New  Market 


-J.  C.  Coggins,  Archdale  

.Don  Gates,  Ramseur,  R   

.Lacy  M.  Pressnell,  Jr.,  Coleridge  

.Mrs.  Sarah  Rollins,  Central  Falls   

.Mrs.  Lexie  McCain,  Asheboro  

.J.  F.  Barrier,  Farmer 


1940 


1926 
1926 
1931 
1923 


Ramseur. 
Seagrove. 
Staley  


Tabernacle- 
Union  

NEGRO : 

Liberty  

Ramseur  


WHITE : 


.Y.  L.  Holland,  Franklinville  

.Otis  C.  Thomas,  Franklinville  

-B.  U.  White,  Liberty   

_J.  F.  Hawkins,  Sophia      

W.  K.  Cromartie,  Randleman      1924 

-C.  A.  Cox,  Ramseur     1923 

.J.  R.  Barker,  Asheboro      1928 

M.  L.  Coggin,  Staley    1954  1936 

_T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity      1924 

.R.  D.  Berry,  Asheboro 


 ~.J.  W.  Moretz,  Asheboro,  R.  5     


.E.  J.  Jones,  Liberty   

.V.  J.  Caveness,  Asheboro 
.Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro  


Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro 

..Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Asheboro 
.Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro 


►1920 


1951 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


28    Fayette ville  St  Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro    1951   

22    Lindley  Park  L.  V.  Godwin,  Asheboro     ■   

22    Park  Street  Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro    1938   

5    All  schools  Art,  Bible,  Music,  Speech       

12  5  NEGRO : 

12  5    Central  High  J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro      1930 

128  24  RICHMOND —       f.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 

87  18  WHITE: 

13    Cordova  J.  H.  Haigler,  Rockingham,  R.  2      

19  7    Ellerbe  Lee  C.  Phoenix,  Ellerbe      1923: 

5  2    Hoffman  Grier  A.  Bradshaw.  Hoffman      192J: 

7    Pee  Dee  Arthur  T.  Mcintosh,  Rockingham       

5    Roberdell  C.  C.  Drye,  Rockingham,  R.  2       

38  9    Rohanen    David  T.  Singleton,  Jr.,  East  Rockingham    195J 

41  6  NEGRO : 

16    Asheley  Chapel  Ethel  M.  Worth,  Rockingham,  R.  4       

6    Beaver  Dam  A.  W.  Perkins,  Hoffman       

14  6    Mineral  Springs  S.  B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe       193( 

5    Rosenwald  J.  H.  Mclnnis,  Mt  Gilead,  R.  1       

69  25  Hamlet                    H.  M.  Kyzer,  Hamlet 

44  16  WHITE: 

7    Fayette  ville  St  -  -Margaret  Crowell",  Hamlet    1940   

13  16    Hamlet  Ave  W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet    1940  *192 

24    Fairview  Hgts  L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet   1940   

25  9  NEGRO : 

12    Capitol  Highway  Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet      

9    East  Hamlet  Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet       

4  9    Monroe  Ave..  —  J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet      192 

54  33  Rockingham —       j.  e.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham 

39  25  WHITE : 

28    L.  J.  Bell  Elem.  Jesse  C.  Mulkey,  Rockingham    1953   

6    Great  Falls  Sena  Dunn,  Rockingham    1945  — 

5  25    Rockingham  High  William  H.  Brown,  Rockingham    1945  *192 

15  8  NEGRO : 

13  8    Rockingham  J.  Clyde  Watkins,  Rockingham     •  192  , 

2    Sandridge  Jas.  F.  Sawyer,  Hamlet     - —  I 

327  98    Robeson   B.  E.  Littlefield,  Lumberton 

83  36  WHITE: 

11  Allenton  M.  R,  Rich,  Lumberton     — -  - 

8  5    Barnesville  E.  P.  Lockamy,  Barnesville    1955  19c  < 

5  _    Barker-Ten  Mile  Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Britt,  Lumberton,  R.  1  ....    —  - 

7  Long  Branch  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baldwin,  Lumberton,  R.  2          1951  —  - 

10    New  East   — T.  L.  White,  Lumberton     -----  - 

10  8    Orrum  Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum    1951  19* 

11  6    Parkton  W.  S.  Morgan,  Parkton   1952  19<  Jj 

1  Pembroke  Mrs.  W.  N.  Carmical,  Pembroke      —  - 

5  Philadelphia  Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2      — -(  -j 

12  7    Rowland  Young  H.  Allen,  Rowland    1951  19.  J 

8  Smiths  Carlyle  Cox,  Lumberton,  R.  5    1952  —  - 

5    West  Lumberton  Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton     —  • 

173  41  INDIAN: 

10  Ashpole  Center  Dorsey  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke      ~- 

10  Deep  Branch  James  Brewington,  Pembroke      — -  j 

18  8    Fairgrove  A.dna  V.  Lowry,  Pembroke      19  4 

14  Green  Grove  Jason  B.  Lowry,  Pembroke      —  - 

1  Hollywood  Rutha  J.  Strickland,  Maxton,  R.  2      — -  4 

28  9    Magnolia   Frank  Epps,  Lumberton,  R.  3    1952  19  <• 

8  _    Oxendine  Albert  Hunt,  Pembroke      --  - 

2  18    Pembroke  High  E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke        19  1 

24  _    Pembroke  Graded  John  Earl  Cummings,  Pembroke      — -  - 

8  _    Piney  Grove.  Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke  , —    —  - 


Fairmont — Rockingham  75 

|_  _ —  

iro.Teachers 

and  COUIVTYAIVD  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals f       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

lElem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


16  6    Prospect  Adolph  Dial,  Pembroke      1932 

16    Union  Elementary  Delton  H.  Lowry,  Pembroke       

18    Union  Chapel  J.  A.  Sampson,  Pembroke       

71  21  NEGRO: 

4    Beauty  Spot  Jas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  Box  364  —  _.     

2    Gaddys  Mary  B.  McDougald,  Rowland       

8  6    Hilly  Branch  J.  F.  Lessane,  Lumberton,  Box  32      1938 

1    McDonald  Odessa  Johnson,  McDonald      

2    Mt.  Pleasant  Mary  B.  Carroll,  Rowland       

12  5    Oak  Ridge    Q.  H.  Holt,  Lumber  Bridge     1933 

3    Panther's  Ford  H.  E.  Williams,  Lumberton       

3    Parkton  Charity  M.  Smith,  Parkton    ■   

2    Pembroke  J.  H.  McCullum,  Box  432,  Maxton       

13  5    Proctor ville  William  A.  Ware,  Proctor ville      1955 

18  5    Rowland  F.  G.  Shipman,  Rowland      1943 

3    Seven  Washington  Hawkins,  Maxton       

57  22  Fairmont —           r.  o.  McCollum,  Fairmont 

26  12  WHITE : 

22  12    Fairmont  High  Jas.  C.  Hawkins,  Fairmont     1953  1923 

4    South  Robeson  Warren  G.  Smith,  Fairmont      

31  10  NEGRO : 

23  10    Rosenwald  E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairmont       1933 

8    Marietta  Percy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta      

96  27  Lumberton —         B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton 

64  18  WHITE : 

18              Elementary  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Biddell,  Lumberton   1940   

6  18    High  Thos.  L.  White,  Lumberton    1940  *1920 

17    Janie  C.  Hargrave  Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton       

23              Rowland -Norment  Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton   1952   

32  9  NEGRO : 

13  9    J.  H.  Hays  wood  William  McK.  McNeil,  Lumberton    1953  1951 

19              South  Lumberton  George  Young,  Lumberton    1950   

32  13  Maxton —               David  M.  Singley,  Maxton 

10  5  WHITE : 

10  5    Maxton  "David  M.  Singley,  Maxton     1952  1923 

22  8  NEGRO : 

22  8    County  Training  R.  B.  Dean,  Maxton,  Box  357      1930 

39  16  Red  Springs —        Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs 

19  10  WHITE: 

19  10    Elementary  &  High  — C.  W.  Mobley,  Red  Springs  _   1940  *1923 

20  6  NEGRO : 

20  6    Red  Springs  Colored-J.  T.  Peterson,  Red  Springs  —    1940  1934 


49      17    St.  Pauls   Marion  W.  Bird,  St.  Pauls 

28      10  WHITE: 


6  10    St.  Pauls  High  P.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls    — 

22  _..„    Saint  Pauls  Elem  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Saint  Pauls    194J 

21  7  NEGRO : 

4  ......    Pleasant  View  Fred  D.  King,  Saint  Pauls,  R.  1    -   

17  7    Saint  Pauls  R.  L.  Hardin,  Saint  Pauls     


1920 


1941 


160  53  ROCKINGHAM —  J.  Allan  Lewis,  Reids ville 

121  53  WHITE  iftOC 

13  11    Bethany  ...Elliott  G.  Bourne,  R^  ids  ville,  R.  4    —  1925 

9  ......    Happy  Home  John  F.  Flynn,  Ruffm  R.  2    1954   

6  ......    Huntsville  Harold  L.  Waters,  Madison   1954 

14  3    Mayodan  E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan      1952  196£ 
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8    Monroeton  L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2    1940   

8  13    Ruffin  J.  R.  Robbins,  Ruffin                                  1944  *1925 

8    Sadler  Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  1    1951   

26  11    Stoneville   H.  H.  Simpson,  Stoneville                             1954  1923 

19  10    Wentworth  A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth     1925 

10    Williamsburg  B.  F.  Strickland,  Reidsville,  R.  1    1946   

39  -—  NEGRO : 

17    Lincoln    Wyatt  M.  Fowlkes,  Reidsville    1953   

14    Roosevelt  Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville    1953   

8    Stone  T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363    1953   


111  48  Leaksville —          j.  m.  Hough,  Leaksville 

95  40  WHITE: 

13    Burton  Grove   ..Blanche  Norman,  Leaksville     

  24    Tri-City  Wendell  Newlin,  Spray    *1952 

11  4    Draper  Junior  Clyde  Pressley,  Draper    1954   

17    Draper  Graded  Lane  Presley,  Draper   1953   

7    Lakeside    Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Leaksville    1940   

16  8    Leaksville -Spray  Jr... Wayne  Taylor,  Leaksville    1954  1920 

16    Leaksville  Graded  Homer  J.  Vernon,  Leaksville    1952   

6    North  Spray  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Haizlip,  Leaksville    1952   

9    Spray  Graded  J.  W.  Webster,  Spray   „  1954   

  4    Vocational  Henry  I.  Rahn,  Spray    

16  8  NEGRO : 

16  8    Douglass    W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Leaksville    1955  1929 

36  19  Madison                  v.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison 

26  13  WHITE: 

21    Elementary  Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison      

  13    High  Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison   —  1922 

5    Intelligence  Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2       

10  6  NEGRO : 

10  6    Charles  Drew  John  William  Dillard,  Madison    1954  1938 

84  43  Reidsville —           C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville 

60  25  WHITE : 

14    Franklin  St  Geo.  Wingfield,  Reidsville    1954  ...J 

25    High  E.  C.  Anderson,  Reidsville   *1920 

18"  -        Lawsonville  Ave  James  W.  Knight,  Reidsville    1942  __J 

10  _    North  End  Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville   1940 

18    South  End  J.  L.  Holmes,  Reidsville     

24  18  NEGRO: 

11  Branch  St  Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville,    1951 

13  _       North  Scales  Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville   1954    — 1 

18    Washington  Harry  K.  Griggs,  Reidsville    *1923 


297  127  ROWAN —             C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

242  103  WHITE: 

China  Grove  District-Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove   

26  China  Grove  Elem. -Ben  H.  Battle,  China  Grove    1940 

  "16      China  Grove  High—Carl  W  Price,  China  Grove    1920 

8  7    Cleveland   James  T.  Osborne,  Cleveland                     1940  1927 

5  — -    Dukeville  C.  H.  Trexler  Salisbury,  R.  4                     1955  -- 

8  6    East  Spencer  A.  L.  Combs,  East  Spencer      19^b 

4  Ellis  _   Cecil  Shoaf,  Salisbury,  R.  1       

11             Faith  "1    '    Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Cauble,  Salisbury               1953  -JB 

24  13    Granite  Quarry  C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry                1952  1926 

14  Hurley   Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1    1952   

6  Kizer   Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury    1953    i 

Landis  District  T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis   

11  ...      Bostian  E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3    1942    .   | 

15  ......      Enochville  J.  D.  Young,  Landis                                   1953  ~- - 

oo  21      Landis                     H.  A.  McCreary,  Landis                             1955  1924 

38  ...     Morl£n^=^    }952 

10  8    MtUlla   Ralph  Lanier,  Mt.  Ulla                               1938  19^< 

5  ....  .    Patterson   W.  D.  Hinson,  China  Grove   1953   


Salisbury — Sampson 
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20      11    Rockwell  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell      1926 

20      13    Spencer  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer                               1940  1920 

15  8    Woodleaf  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf                                1952  1926 

55      24  NEGRO : 

8       5    Aggrey  Memorial  Wm.  F.  Cochran,  Landis    1955 

4    Bear  Poplar  J.  H.  Phillips,  Box  912     

4    China  Grove  A.  B.  Buford,  Salisbury    

13       8    R.  A.  Clement  James  A.  Clark,  Cleveland      1950 

18      11    Dunbar  R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer                         1942  1928 

8    Granite  Quarry  C.  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury      

108      46  Salisbury —            j.  H.  Knox,  Salisbury 

81      34  WHITE: 

18    A.  T.  Allen  M.  L.  Barnes,  Salisbury    1939   

  34    Boyden  J.  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury    *1920 

22    Frank  B.  John  R.  E.  Carmichael,  Salisbury    1939   

13    Henderson  R.  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury   1951 

26    Wiley  H.  D.  Isenburg,  Salisbury   ..  1939   

2    (All  elementary)      

27  12  NEGRO : 

9    Lincoln  W.  O.  T.  Fleming,  Salisbury    1939   

18    Monroe  St  C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury    1939   

  12    Price  High  S.  O.  Jones,  Salisbury   *1929 

270    113  RUTHERFORD — J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 

232      99  WHITE: 

7    Avondale  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   

11    Caroleen  R.  G.  Bridges,  Caroleen    1942   

14  7    Cliffside  H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside                                1944  1923 

Cool  Springs  Ovid  R.  Morris,  Forest  City  

10    Alexander  Frank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City      

6    Bostic  Max  Padgett,  Bostic       

29    Forest  City  Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City     1941   

16      High  E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City   *1920 

17       9    Ellenboro  Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro                           1944  1926 

8    Gilkey  Adam  A.  Haynes,  Gilkey       

7    Green  Hill  Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R.       

16  11    Harris  W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris      1928 

9    Shiloh  John  G.  Roach,  Forest  City      

8    Henrietta  M.  C.  Hoyle,  Henrietta    1945   

5    Hollis  Tom  Melton,  Hollis       

4  3    Lake  Lure  J.  G.  Michael,  Lake  Lure      1936 

8       5    Mt.  Vernon  R.  J.  Ormand,  Forest  City,  R.  2      1926 

5    Oakland  Clyde  E.  Smith,  Rutherfordton      

11    Ruth  J.  H.  Mcintosh,  Rutherfordton    1941   

Rutherfordton- 

Spindale  B.  F.  Maree,  Rutherfordton   

26      R.-S.  High  Chester  Womack,  Spindale   *1925 

20    Rutherfordton  Herman  Green,  Spindale    1941   

20    .   Spindale  Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale    1942   

8  5    Sunshine  Percy  L.  Weeks,  Bostic,  R.  2      1931 

  11    TriHigh  W.  F.  Hunt,  Caroleen    1923 

9  6    Union  Mills  John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills      1930 

38      14  NEGRO: 

  14    Carver  High  J.  O.  Gibbs,  Spindale      1953 

20    Dunbar  Paul  Dusenbury,  Forest  City      

15    New  Hope  J.  J.  Spearman,  Rutherfordton      

3    Union  Mills  L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills       


243  87  SAMPSON —          j.  t.  Denning,  Clinton 

157  67  WHITE: 

4    Autryville  Mrs.  Mila  J.  Faircloth,  Autryville      

14  5    Clement  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Autryville,  R.  1      1928 

3  Concord  Mrs.  Anne  P.  Spell,  Clinton,  R.  1      

6  3  Eastern  Carolina 

(Indian)  Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1       

9  4    Franklin                 .   G.  W.  Crowley,  Harrells    1955  1924 

6  5    Garland                      John  L.  Johnson,  Garland      1932 
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11  6    Halls  John  A.  Warren,  Clinton,  R.  5      1929 

8  4    Herring  Claude  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  R.  1   1955  1928 

11  4  Ingold-Taylor's 

Bridge  David  L.  Nance,  Ingold      1955 

9  4    Mingo  Thomas  C.  Webb,  Dunn,  R.  1      1929 

9  4    Newton  Grove  B.  C.  Scott,  Newton  Grove    1955  1928 

7  3    Piney  Grove  John  W.  King,  Faison,  R.  1      1927 

11  4    Plain  View  Fred  A.  Ficquett,  Dunn,  R.  5      1927 

22  9    Roseboro  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro   1955  1922; 

12  5    Salemburg ...   Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Salemburg      1921 

8  3    Turkey.  -   H.  D.  Copeland,  Turkey     1928; 

7  4    Westbrook—   R.  F.  Autry,  Newton  Grove,  R.  2    1955  1929; 

86  20  NEGRO: 

13  4    Bland  C.  C.  DeVane,  Kerr,  R.  1.  Box  24      1954 

2    Brown    Mrs.  Allie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton,  R.  3       

3    Elizabeth  Mrs.  Naomi  H.  Price,  Clinton,  Box  432       

11  6    Garland  W.  H.  Hill,  Garland      1939 

3    Ingold  Josie  B.  Moore,  Clinton,  McKoy  St       

4    Keener  Nancy  Boykin,  Clinton       

3    Mt.  Pleasant  John  M.  Holmes,  Clinton,  Box  433       

2    Oak  Grove  Mrs.  Lila  C.  Moore,  Clinton       

1    Piney  Grove  Mrs.  Rosa  B.  Boykin,  Clinton,  R.  4       

9    Pleasant  Grove  Albert  Melvin,  Dunn,  R.  1       

4    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bennett,  Clinton,  Box  421  „     

9  10    Roseboro  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro,  Box  8      1938 

4    Rose  Hill  Willie  H.  Armstrong,  Roseboro,  R.  2       

1    Rowan  Maggie  A.  Williamson,  Clinton,  R.  2       

3    Snow  Hill  Woodrow  W.  Carr,  Clinton,  R.  5       

2    Sweetberry  Mrs.  Pauline  Solice,  Clinton       

7    Turkey  LeRoy  12  Smith,  Turkey,  R.       

5    White  Oak  William  B.  Swinson,  Clinton       

66  36  Clinton —               e.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton 

39  16  WHITE: 

22    College  Street  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton  _    1939   

4  16    High  M.  Ren  Hoek,  Clinton      1939  192( 

13  Kerr  Ruth  Nester,  Clinton    1955   

27  20  NEGRO: 

13  20    Sampson  Training  O.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton  .        1921 

14    Butler  Ave  D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton       


109 

33 

45 

19 

11 

6 

16 

8 

4 

__ 

7 

7 

64 

14 

13 

7 

6 

6 

9 

4 

3 
2 

4 

3 

9 

3 

2 

83 

28 

54 

19 

24 

12 

12 

6 

19 

33    SCOTLAND —        j.  j.  Pence,  Laurinburg 


WHITE : 

Gibson  J.  N.  Walker,  Gibson     192: 

Laurel  Hill  T.  O.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill    1953  194: 

Sneads  Grove  Sam  Wright,  Laurel  Hill      

Wagram  R.  C.  Kiser,  Wagram     193 

Oak  Grove  (Indian)  ..A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke        

NEGRO : 

Carver  C.  E.  McKoy,  Laurel  Hill     195 

Chapel  Hill  P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg      — 

Cool  Springs  D.  E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg     — 

Gibson  T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson      — 

Hasty  Leander  Isler,  Laurinburg      — 

Oak  Hill  George  F.  Gibson,  Wagram     — 

Palmer  Memorial  Flossie  McNair,  Wagram     — 

Peddlers  Creek  L.  L.  Gwynn,  Laurinburg    — 

Rocky  Ford  W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg      -  

Shaw  W.  L.  Browne,  Wagram      195 

Silver  Hill  J.  A.  Brewer,  Laurinburg     — 

Snow  Hill  L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg     — 

Iiaurinburg —        a.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 
WHITE : 

Central  Kate  A.  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg    1941  — 

Covington  St  Frances  Fletcher,  Laurinburg    1955  —  - 

East  Laurinburg  John  C.  Calhoun,  Laurinburg   1950  — - - 

High  W.  H.  Coble,  Laurinburg   1945  *l9i  ' 


Stanly — Surry 
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Elem.  High 
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29        9  NEGRO: 

16       9    Lincoln  Heights  _ 

13    Washington  Park 


J.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg  .. 
.Wilbur  L.  Baker,  Laurinburg 


1924 


154  71  STANLY — 

134  66  WHITE: 

14  5  Aquadale  

13  7  Badin  

11  7  Endy  

9  4  Millingport  

17  8    New  London  

23  11  Norwood  

17  8  Oakboro   

7  6  Richfield  

7  3  Ridgecrest  

16  7  Stanfield  

20  5  NEGRO : 

7    Norwood   - 

3    Oakboro  

10  5    West  Badin  

74  32  Albemarle — 

63  26  WHITE: 

24  .   Central  

9    East  Albemarle  - 

17    North  Albemarle 

26    High  ....   

11    West  Albemarle  . 

  All  elementary  ... 

11  6  NEGRO : 

11  6  Kingville  


James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 


V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1      1936 

P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin    1944  *1920 

R.  E.  Sigmon,  Albemarle,  R.  4    1952  1936 

James  Valsame,  Albemarle,  R.  3    1939  1935 

J.  F.  Turner,  New  London   1941  1926 

B.  G.  Short,  Norwood   1944  1923 

O.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro   1951  1923 

C.  P.  Miseheimer,  Richfield   1953  1928 

J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2      1951  1937 

Kenneth  William  Christopher,  Stanfield    1953  1925 

W.  E.  Stanton,  Norwood       

Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Oakboro       

Glover  L.  Hines,  Badin      1950 


Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle 


Douglas  R.  Jones,  Albemarle 
Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle  . 
J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle  ... 

J.  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle   

Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle  _ 
Music,  Libraries   


1950 
1955 
1950 

1952 


=  1920 


E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle     1952  1945 


53  STOKES- 


R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 


.19 

10 

8 

1  22 
;  12 
12 
10 
9 
13 
7 
12 

14 
2 

3 
9 


49  WHITE: 

.... .    Danbury  V.  A.  King,  Danbury   

5    Francisco  L.  E.  Collins,  Francisco   

3  Germanton  Claude  Purgason,  Germanton  — 

9    King   C.  M.  Felts,  King  

4  Lawsonville   Eugene  A.  Lyons,  Lawsonville 

4    Pine  Hall  E.  L.  Stoudemayer,  Pine  Hall  ... 

3  Pinnacle  L.  S.  Dockery,  Pinnacle  

4  Reynolds  C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfield   

8  Sandy  Ridge  R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge   

9  Walnut  Cove  R.  G.  Thomas,  Walnut  Cove  

—    Walnut  Cove  Elem  I.  L.  Porter,  Walnut  Cove  

4  NEGRO : 

— ..    Brown  Mt  Christine  Jessup,  Francisco  ... 

— Pinnacle  Nina  B.  Steele,  Pinnacle  „„. 

4    Walnut  Cove  T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove  . 


  1934 

  1926 

  1922 

  1935 

1950  1935 
  1925 

1955  1931 

  1935 

  1922 


1953 


192     82  SURRY- 


188  82  WHITE: 

14  8    Beulah  Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3 

14  9    Copeland  A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R.   

21  12    Dobson  G.  R.  Motsinger,  Dobson   

5    Eldora    R.  D.  Wall,  Ararat   

18 
31 


J.  S.  Gentry,  Dobson 


Flat  Rock  A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy   

11    Franklin  J.  C.  Hiatt,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  4   

6    Little  Richmond  Mrs.  Ima  Chappell,  Elkin,  R.  1  — . 

8        3    Lowgap  John  A.  Cox,  Jr.,  Lowgap   

14       7    Mountain  Park  Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road   

23      10    Pilot  Mountain  B.  H.  Tharrington.  Pilot  Mountain 

7  3    Shoals   Martin  E.  Wall,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  — ... 

4    ......    Siloam  Harvey  E.  Hyatt,  Elkin,  R.  1   

10       5    Westfield  P.  N.  Sowell,  Westfield   

13       6    White  Plains  W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains   


1931 
1926 
1923 


1929 
1929 

1932 
1920 
1925 


1930 
1927 
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1 

4 



Ridge    

.Bernice  Cox,  Westfield  

33 

17 

Elkin — 

N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin 

O  x 

1  7 

WilJ.  J.  SU  . 

20 

Elkin  Elementary 

.Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin  ....     

1953 

3 

17 

Elkin  High..  

Carl  A.  Litaker,  Elkin    

♦1924 

8 



JNortn  iMkin  

-F.  M.  Mathews,  Elkin   



2 



NEGRO : 

2 

Elkin  

.Mrs.  O.  H.  Hauser,  Elkin   



77 

28 

Mt.  Airy — 

JLj.   -L>.   X  trllut-  I  j-,  I  tipil,  IViU  y 

62 

22 

WHITE  : 

7 

Banner  town  

-Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy  .    

1952 

20 

North  Main  

.Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy  

1953 

20 

Rockford  

-Grace  Foy,  Mt.  Airy    

1953 

22 

Senior  High  

.H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

•192© 



15 

South  Main  

.Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy   

1953 

15 

6 

NEGRO : 

15 

g 

J.  J.  Jones  

.L.  H.  Jones,  Mt.  Airy  .  

58 

18 

SWAIN — 

i\  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 

57 

18 

WHITE : 

8 

Alarka.   . 

.R.  W.  Gammon,  Bryson  City  

1940 

12 

Almond   -   

.Cowan  Wikle,  Lauada  

1954 

27 

18 

Bryson  City  

_L.  H.  Ballard,  Bryson  City  

1951 

1920 

q 

Whittier   

.Alvin  Fullbright,  Whittier    

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

Bryson  City  

-Mrs.  Alice  Baily,  Bryson  City   

101 

27 

TRANSYLVANIA- 

"J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 

uo 

97 

WHITE  : 

35 

Brevard  Elementary  ..Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard   

1923 

20 

Brevard  High.. 

_R.  T.  Kimsey,  Brevard     

1 

Balsom  Grove  

.Fannie  C.  Brown,  Balsom  Grove   



12 

Harry  H.  Straus  

Albert  C.  Shuford,  Brevard  





3 



Lake  Toxaway  

.Clyde  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway   





9 



Penrose  

.Carroll  R.  Merrell,  Brevard  

1955 



n 

y 

Pisgah  Forest  

Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

2 

Quebeck  

.Mrs.  Alcove  McCall,  Lake  Toxaway  

21 

7 

Rosman  

_E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman    —  

1947 

1921 

2 

Selica  

Mrs.  Opal  L.  Fullbright,  Brevard  



1 

Silversteen    

.Mrs.  Ada  W.  Parker,  Brevard,  R.  1  

6 



NEGRO : 

6 

Rosenwald  

.Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard  





29 

15 

TYRRELL — 

M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 

13 

8 

WHITE: 

11 

8 

Columbia   . 

William  James  Nichols,  Columbia  

1940 

192! 

2 

Gum  Neck   

-B.  F.  Martin,  Columbia,  R.  3   

16 

7 

NEGRO : 

2 

Gum  Neck  Grammar- 

.Addie  B.  Midgette,  Columbia,  R.  3   

4 

Travis  

.D.  T.  Spruill,  Columbia     

10 

7 

Tyrrell  Training  

_L.  A.  Keiser,  Columbia     

193 

222 

92 

UNION — 

Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 

173 

81 

WHITE : 

6 

Alton   . 

.Everett  Hatley,  Monroe   

21 

___ 

Benton  Heights  

.O.  W.  Broome,  Monroe     

1941 

193 

8 

5 

Fairview  

George  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  7   

1941 

193 

16 

7 

Indian  Trail  

_B.  E.  Robbins,  Indian  Trail    — 

1952 

192 

I 

Monroe — Henderson 


SI 


)  T  ©  si  c  Ii  ©  r  s 

'  and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

incipalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

tern.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


5    Jackson   Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2       

19  9    Marshville  .   H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville                           1952  1923 

10  7    Mineral  Springs  L.  J.  Gann,  Mineral  Springs                         1952  1923 

12  7    New  Salem  O.  M.  Staton,  Marshville,  R.  2                      1941  1928 

7  6    Prospect  J.  N.  Scott,  Monroe,  R.  2                              1955  1924 

6    Shiloh  Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6       

14  8    Union  B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1                        1946  1926 

L7  8    Unionville  J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe                                1942  1924 

8  6    Waxhaw.   Walter  R.  Johnson,  Waxhaw                        1941  1924 

3    Weddington  James  McQuage,  Monroe       

L0  4    Wesley  Chapel  S.  G.  Hawfield,  Monroe,  R.  6      1934 

11  6    Wingate  J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate                                  1941  1920 

19  11  NEGRO : 

1    Davis  Petrovia  Evans,  Monroe       

5    Gulledge  Cromwell  P.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1     

2    Laney  Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4       

4    Macedonia  Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe       

L6  5    East  Union  T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville     1955 

2    McCain  Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe      

1    Mineral  Springs  Bertha  Perry,  Monroe         

2    Northville  Mary  Chambers,  Monroe       

2    Piney  Grove  Carrie  M.  Blount,  Monroe       

2    Red  Level  Eunice  Lomax,  Monroe       

2    Rock  Hill  Marguerite  Oglesby,  Monroe       

3    Waxhaw  Luttele  L.  Asbury,  Monroe   _     

7  6    Western  Union  J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe       

2  18  Monroe —  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 

6  11  WHITE: 

8    East  Monroe  Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Monroe    1955   

5  11    High  Raymond  H.  Modlin,  Monroe                        1941  *1920 

3    John  D.  Hodges  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe    1941   

6  7  NEGRO : 

6  7    Winchester  Ave  John  D.  Chase,  Jr.,  Monroe                        1944  1928 


(7 

26 

8 

26 

8 
8 

6 
4 

8 

5 

6 

4 

8 

7 

9 

9 
6 

6 
9 
9 

0 

44 

2 
4 

19 

8 
4 

~19 

oooo 

8 
8 

25 

2 

7 

25 

9 

VAJNCH] —  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

WHITE  : 

Aycock  H.  E.  Rose,  Henderson,  R.  2      1928 

Dabney  Cyrus  M.  Johnson,  Henderson,  R.  3      1926 

Middleburg  E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg                      1949  1928 

Townsville  Carl  Grad,  Townsville      1949 

Zeb  Vance  Grady  I.  Carriker,  Kittrell,  R.  1                  1953  1925 

NEGRO : 

Carver  E.  K.  Tolbert,  Henderson       

Kittrell  Calvin  C.  Paschal,  Kittrell       

New  Hope  Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241     

Nutbush  No.  1  Leo  Hatton,  Henderson,  R.  3       

Oak  Grove  A.  S.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Ave.,  Henderson     

Henderson —  w.  D.  Payne,  Henderson 

WHITE : 

Central  Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson    1941   

Clark  Street   Sarah  Boyd,  Henderson   1941   

High  Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson     1920 

Junior  High  Roy  Boyd,  Henderson       

N.  Henderson  .  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson   1945   

S.  Henderson  James  E.  Hudson,  Henderson    1953   

West  End  Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson    1938   

NEGRO : 

Eaton-Johnson  Sanford  E.  Williams,  Henderson     ------- 

Henderson  Institute  L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson     *1922 

Lelia  B.  Yancey  A.  A.  Lane,  Henderson      
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Ji"  O  •  T  £1 C  ll  ©  I*  s 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited  j 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  Schoo 

WAKE —  Randolph  Benton,  Raleigh 

WHITE : 

Apex  M.  A.  Quick,  Apex     1939  1922 

Cary    P.  W.  Cooper,  Cary     1952  *1920 

Fuquay  Springs  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs    1939  1922 

Garner  D.  W.  Sanders,  Garner   1951  1924 

Green  Hope   -Mrs.  Blanche  B.Edwards, Morrisville, R.  1  1939  

Holly  Springs  J.  R.  Jeffreys,  Raleigh,  R.  3    1954  

Knightdale  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale    1952  192? 

Millbrook  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  Millbrook    1953  1924' 

Mt.  Auburn  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3  1953   

Mt.  Vernon-Goodwin  .Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4    1953   

Rolesville  G.  W.  Davis,  Rolesville    1951  193! 

Swift  Creek  D.  W.  Jones,  Cary       

Vance  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh    1953   

Wake  Forest  R.  H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest   1952  192 

Wakelon  Franklin  R.  Jones,  Zebulon    1952  192' 

Wendell  R.  Douglas  Hall,  Wendell      192 

Willow  Springs  A.  R.  Gainey,  Willow  Springs    1953   


426 

163 

257 

115 

16 

13 

99 

1  R 

25 

16 

30 

18 

5 

3 

16 

8 

91 

Q 
O 

5 

14 

13 

7 
1 

9 
8 

26 

Ti 

20 

10 

16 
8 

8 

169 

48 

23 

4 

8 

8 



10 

19 

7 

23 

9 

21 

6 

9 
13 

17 

1 

12 

14 

13 

358 

124 

267 
9 

91 



9 
8 
6 



16 

21 



19 

24 

13 

27 

13 

13 

9 

o 

o 

o 
a 

13 

11 

63 

16 



17 

10 

15 

16 

91 

33 

21 

10 

"so 

23 

6 
26 

3 

5 

149 

58 

43 

23 

3 

14 

9 

10 

7 

NEGRO : 

Apex  Plummer  A.  Williams,  Apex                        1942  — 

Berry  O'Kelly  W.  D.  Moore,  Method    192 

Carver  James  E.  Speed,  Wendell     — 

Cary  Ralph  L.  Yokley,  Box  306,  Cary     . — 

DuBois  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *193 

Fuquay  Springs  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs      193 

Garner  Chas.  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner      193 

Holly  Springs  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs      -  

Jeffreys  M.  G.  Batey,  310  N.  Tarboro  St.,  Raleigh    -  

Lockhart  R.  Herndon  Toole,  1005  S.  Person  St., 

Raleigh      —  ■ 

Riley  Hill   Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Wendell     _~ 

Shepard  G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon        192 

124   Raleigh —  Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh 

WHITE : 

Barbee  Lynn  Kerbaugh,  Raleigh     — 

Boylan  Heights  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Massengill,  Raleigh   1939 

Clarence  Poe  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh     

Eliza  Pool  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh    1950 

Emma  Conn  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh      — 

Fred  Olds  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh                      1952  _ 

Myrtle  Underwood  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh                      1953  -- 

Hugh  Morson  Neill  A.  Rosser,  Raleigh    1939  19 

Josephus  Daniels 

Jr.  High  Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh     

J.  Y.  Joyner  Jerome  Melton,  Raleigh      — 

Longview  Gardens  —  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Wall,  Raleigh      — 

Methodist-Lewis  B.  Paul  Hammack,  Raleigh                         1951  19  t 

Murphy  M.  Donald  Weed,  Raleigh                             1939  ~- 

Needham  Broughton -Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh                        1939  *19 

Frances  Lacy   Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh       — 

Sherwood-Bates  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  Raleigh   1954 

Thompson  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh                          1949  — 

Wiley  Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh                           1939  - 

Various  schools  (Music,  librarians,  speech)    — 

NEGRO : 

Crosby- Garfield  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh              1952  ; 

J.W.LigonJr.-Sr.Hi.— -W.  H.  Watson,  Raleigh      *1?B 

Lucille  Hunter  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh    1950 

Oberlin  Leonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh     

Washington  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh     

Various  schools  (Special  subjects)     


WARREN —  w.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton 

WHITE : 

Afton-Elberon  Catherine  D.  Mustian,  Warrenton 

John  Graham  E.  J.  Bullock,  Warrenton      1942 


1  21 

Littleton  W.  C.  Stephenson,  Littleton    1948  I* 


Washington — Watauga 


S3 


and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

'rincipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

ilem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 


4    Macon  Jesse  E.  Harris,  Macon     

8       7    Norlina  W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina   1949  1922 

4    Wise  John  W.  Davis,  Wise   ■    

L06      35  NEGRO: 

2    Afton  Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61    _ 

2    Axtell  Special  Otis  Hawkins,  Warrenton,  Box  311       _ 

2    Bethlehem  Mrs.  Ogletree  Stevens  Carroll, 

Warrenton,  Box  301       

Burchett  Chapel  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1  _. 


5   Coley's  Spring  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448       

4    Cool  Spring  Jasper  W.  Jones,  Wise      

1    Elam  Margaret  Brown,  Littleton       

2    Ellington  Hattie  Ingram  Williams, 

Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38       

2   Embro  Mrs.  Viola  Carroll  Alston, 

Macon,  R.  2,  Box  28       

1    Epworth  Mrs.  Virginia  Powell  Faulkner, 

Macon,  Box  57       

2    Fork  Chapel  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4     

6    Hecks  Grove  Jerome  E.  Blanche,  Warrenton,  Box  524     

2    Johnson  Mrs.  Emily  Baker  Alston, 

Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  173       

19  18  John  R.  Hawkins  James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538    1929 

1    Jordan  Hill  Mrs.  M.  D.  Williams,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  22     

2    Liberia  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hodges,  Warrenton,  Box  274     

2    Long  Bettie  M.  Solomon,  Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  189     

1    Macon  Mrs.  Marjorie  Cannon,  Macon       

3    Manson  R.  W.  Davis,  Wise  .      

2    Mayflower  Mrs.  D.  J.  Turner,  Box  161,  Norlina       

3    Norlina  L.  B.  Henderson,  Warrenton  —       

2    Oakville  Lee  Burchett,  Warrenton,  Box  298       

2    Oine  J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson       

1    Old  Well  Lucy  E.  Wortham,  Warrenton    „     

1    Olive  Grove  Polly  A.  Jones,  Warrenton,  R.  1  —       

1    Pine  Grove  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  McGrier,  Macon,  R.  3     

4    Ridgeway  Pattie  G.  Tyson,  Ridgeway      

1   Rising  Sun  Ruth  Warrick,  Macon,  Box  58       

1    Snow  Hill  Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199  -     

3    Stoney  Lawn  T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277       

3   Thrift  Hill  Mrs.  Enolia  L.  Streeter, 

Macon,  R.  2,  Box  122       

2    Vaughn  Theo.  Williams,  Littleton      

18  17  Warren  Training  G.  H.  Washington,  Wise      1925 


84  35  WASHINGTON —  Roy  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 

42  23  WHITE : 

11  7    Creswell  R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell    1953  1924 

3              Hampton  Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth    1953   

20  10    Plymouth  J.  S.  Fleming,  Plymouth    1923  1923 

8  6    Roper  Thomas  A.  Hood,  Roper    1953  1926 

42  12  NEGRO : 

7    Creswell  P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell       

17  12    Washington  Co.  Union  E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper      1938 

18    Plymouth  A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth       


07     42  WATAUGA —        w.  Guy  Angell,  Boone 
WHITE : 

Appalachian  Elem  John  T.  Howell,  Boone   


05 

41 

25 

19 

11 

4 

9 

4 

14 

~14 

if 

9 

10 

10 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Appalachian  High  A.  B.  Crew,  Boone      *1920 

Bethel  Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove      1933 

Blowing  Rock  James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock     1929 

Cove  Creek  Elem  -Carl  Fidler,  Boone       

Cove  Creek  High  John  Bingham,  Sugar  Grove   1925 

Parkway  Dwight  Isenhour,  Boone     ■   

Green  Valley  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone    1954   

Mabel  Russell  Henson,  Sherwood       

Valle  Crucis  James  A.  Greene,  Valle  Crucis      

NEGRO : 

Boone  Betha  M.  Neal,  Boone       


84 
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No.Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst       CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accreditee 

Elem.  Hit 

Elem.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  Scho 


213  101  WAYNE —  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 

129  73  WHITE: 

9  .._  Belfast  Mrs.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro,  R.  5    1940  ..... 

12  7  Brogden  C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley    1951  19 

8  6  Eureka  L.  C.  Lewis,  Eureka    1939  19 

19  10  Grantham  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1   1940    19  6 

23  11  Mount  Olive  J.  A.  Batson,  Mount  Olive    1952  19 

9  6  Nahunta  Harry  G.  Beard,  Pikeville,  R.  2    1940  19 

17  10  New  Hope  Talton  W.  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  4    1941  19 

9  9  Pikeville  Robt.  C.  Russell,  Pikeville    1939  19 

12  7  Rosewood  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  1    1953  19 

11  7  Seven  Springs  H.  E.  Rogers,  Seven  Springs    1953  19' 

84  28  NEGRO: 

7    Barnes  Leroy  Borden,  606  School  St.,  Goldsboro    ... 

21  13  Carver  Spencer  Durante,  Mt.  Olive      *1 

17  7  Central  W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4      1 

11    Dudley  Eugene  Brown,  Dudley      _ 

8    Eureka  Francis  Larkins,  330  W.  Pine,  Goldsboro    I 

3    Milton  Mary  Raynor,  303  Hillsboro  St.,  Mt.  Olive    _ 

11  8  Pikeville  Training  J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro  „   

3    Shady  Grove  Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive     

3    Wesley  Mrs.  Audrey  S.  Williams,  Mt.  Olive      _ 

23  10  Fremont —  j.  r.  Peeler,  Fremont 

11  6  WHITE: 

11    Elementary  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont   1953 

  6  High  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont   1 

12  4  NEGRO: 

12  4  Friendship  R.  H.  Cherry,  Fremont     1 

160  62  Goldsboro—  Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

89  34  WHITE: 

21    Edge  wood  Rosina  Pittman,  Goldsboro    1952  - 

  34  High  C.  W.  Twilford,  Goldsboro    *11 

14    Virginia  St  Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro    1939  .. 

37    William  St  Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro   1939  -. 

17    Walnut  St  Lelia  Cooper,  Goldsboro    1939  - 

71  28  NEGRO: 

5  28  Dillard  H.  S   Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro     *j  ) 

26    East  End  Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro    

21    Greenleaf  Nannie  Fredrick,  Goldsboro    1955 

19    School  St  Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro     :  - 

253  56  WILKES —  c.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

240  47  WHITE: 

4    Austin  R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road     .  - 


Benham  Chas.  R.  Byrd,  Ronda 

6    Boomer  E.  I.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro     

6    Clingman  .  J.  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro     

14    East  High  O.  M.  Proffitt,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2   

11    Fairplains  U.  M.  Myers,  N.  Wilkesboro     

6    Ferguson  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  Ferguson     

2    Hendrix  John  H.  Barnette,  Ferguson     

4    Maple  Springs  Carl  Church,  Purlear     

21  15    Millers  Creek  John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek     1952 

8    Moravian  Falls  John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro    

2    Mt.  Crest  Mrs.  Pearl  Eichelberger,  Wilkesboro     

12  5    Mt.  Pleasant  E.  H.  Greene,  Ferguson     

16    Mulberry  Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro,  R.  1     

27  9    Mt.  View  Paul  W.  Gregory,  Hays     

7    Pleasant  Hill  Kenneth  Greene,  Elkin,  R.  2     

5    Pleasant  Ridge  Robert  P.  Edwards,  State  Road     

14               Roaring  River  T.  C.  Osborne,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2    1944 

3    Rock  Springs  Mrs.  Cleo  Reeves,  N.  Wilkesboro 

12  4    Traphill  C.  C.  Bailey,  Traphill   

10    Union  Township  D.  C.  Whittington,  Purlear   


_  3 


North  Wilkesboro — Yadkin 
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T  6  Jl  C  II  0  X  s 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Tear 

incipalsf        CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

)in.  H.S.        Name  of  School  School  School 

4    Union  Elem   W.  T.  Staley,  Wilkesboro       

8    Wilkesboro  Geo.  E.  Smith,  Wilkesboro       

  C.  C.  Wright  Troy  Huskey,  Wilkesboro       


9       NEGRO : 

9    Lincoln  Heights  James  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro     1927 


Thankful  Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro 


31  North  Wilkesboro- j.  Floyd  Woodward,  N.  Wilkesboro 
31  WHITE: 

31    Wilkes  Central  H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro   *1920 

  N.  Wilkesboro  C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro    1953   

NEGRO : 

ki__    Woodlawn  Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro       


61  WILSON —             H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

45  WHITE: 

— Buckhorn  T.  R.  Ainslie,  Kenly,  R.  3    1950 

.        Bullocks   James  Graham  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1    1950 


5  Gardners  Warren  R.  Tait,  Wilson,  R.  4   1947  1928 

— ..  Lamms  C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2    1951   

6  Lee  Woodard  Aubrey  L.  Pridgen,  Black  Creek    1950  1924 

8  Lucama  Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama    1952  1920 

L__  New  Hope   .Mrs.  R.  A.  Crandell,  Wilson   1944   

13  Rock  Ridge  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2    1947  1923 

6  Saratoga  Charles  B.  Honeycutt,  Saratoga    1941  1929 

  Sims  Albert  O.  Folk,  Sims   1951   

7  Stanton  sburg..  W.  E.  Brinkley,  Stantonsburg    1947  1929 

  St.  Mary's  Mrs.  D.  H.  West,  S.  Goldsboro  St.,  Wilson  1951   


16  NEGRO: 

7  Speight  Arnold  G.  Walker,  624  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  1954  1954 

9    Springfield  Robert  E.  Vicks,  622  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  1954  1954 

19  Elm  City —             p.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 

11  WHITE: 

11    Elm  City  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City    1951  *1924 

8  NEGRO : 

8    Frederick  Douglas  Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City     1943 

48  Wilson —                 S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson 

30  WHITE: 

30    Chas.  L.  Coon  George  S.  Willard,  Jr.,  Wilson   1949  *1920 

- —    Davis  Avenue  Raymond  A.  Stone,  Wilson    1955   

  Hearne  Sadie  W.  Vinson,  Wilson    1938   

.        Winstead  T.  A.  Gray,  Wilson    1940   

.-        Woodard  Ethel  M.  Bynum,  Wilson    1951   

—  (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)     

18  NEGRO : 

18    Darden  E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson      *1925 

—  ElvieSt  Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson    1952   

  SamVick    John  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  Wilson      

—  (All  schools)   (Special  teachers)       

60  YADKIN —             Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 

56  WHITE: 

10  Boonville  Albert  Martin,  Boonville      1922 

6  Courtney   R.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville   1951  1929 

7  East  Bend  Ralph  J.  Smitherman,  East  Bend   1954  1928 

  Fall  Creek   Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend    1952   

  Forbush  Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend      

11  Jonesville       ...          Walter  B.  Thomas,  Jonesville      1929 

11    West  Yadkin  C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville      1936 

11    Yadkinville  R.  P.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville    1955  1924 

  (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)     
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Educational  Dikectoey  of  North  Carolina 


No.Teachers 

and 
Principalsf 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School Schoo 


4  NEGRO : 
4    Yadkin  High 


B.  T.  MaCallum,  Boonville 


108  37  YANCEY — 

107  37  WHITE: 

19  7    Bald  Creek  

15  5    Bee  Log  

21  10  Burnsville  

13  5  Clearmont  

1    Double  Island—.. 

1    Lost  Cove  

20  10  Micaville  

4    Pensacola  

1    Prices  Creek— 

12    South  Toe  River. 


NEGRO : 
Burnsville  


Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville 


.Erskine  B.  Bailey,  Toledo   

.Edgar  Hunter,  Jr.,  Burnsville   

.Garrett  Anglin,  Burnsville   

.E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1  

.Ethel  Thomas,  Green  Mountain  

Sinclair  Conley,  Burnsville   

.Shelby  L.  Robertson,  Burnsville  

Edna  Atkins,  Pensacola  

_Mrs.  Edrus  Ledford,  Cane  River  . 
.Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River  

-Mrs.  Cora  Jackson  


192? 
193( 
1921 
192f. 


192i 
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ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 

WHITE 


School — Unit 


School — Unit 


School — Unit 


Aberdeen — Moore 
Acme-Delco— Columbus 

A.  C.  Reynolds— Buncombe 
Ahoskie — Hertford 
Alamance — Guilford 
Albemarle— Albemarle 
Alexander  Graham,  Jr.,— 

Charlotte 
Alexander  Graham  Jr.,— 

Fayetteville 
Alexander- Wilson— Alamance 
Allen  Jay— Guilford 
Altamahaw-Ossippee— 

Alamance 
Anderson — Caswell 
Anderson  Creek — Harnett 
Andrews — Andrews 
Angier— Harnett 
Ansonville— Anson 
Apex— Wake 
Appalachian— Watauga 
Aquadale— Stanly 
Arlington  Jr.— Gastonia 
Asheboro— Asheboro 
Atkinson— Pender 
Atlantic— Carteret 
Aulander — Bertie 
Aurelian  Springs— Halifax 
Aurora— Beaufort 
Aycock— Greensboro 
Aycock— Orange 
Aycock— Vance 
Ay  den— Pitt 

Badin— Stanly 
Bailey— Nash 
Bain— Mecklenburg 
Bald  Creek— Yancey 
Bandys— Catawba 
Barnsville — Robeson 
Bartlett  Yancey— Caswell 
Bath— Beaufort 
Bear  Grass— Martin 
Beaufort— Carteret 
Beaver  Creek— Ashe 
Bee  Log— Yancey 
Belhaven— Beaufort 
Belmont— Gaston 
Belwood— Cleveland 
Belvoir— Pitt 
Benhaven— Harnett 
Benson— Johnson 
Bennett— Chatham 
Benton  Heights— Union 
Benvenue— Nash 
Berea— Granville 
Berryhill— Mecklenburg 
Bessemer— Guilford 
Bessemer  City— Gaston 
Bethany— Rockingham 
Bethel— Cabarrrus 
Bethel— Haywood 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bethel— Watauga 
Bethel  Hill— Person 
Bethesda— Durham 
Bethware— Cleveland 
Beulah— Surry 
Beulahville— Duplin 

B.  F.  Grady— Duplin 
Biltmore— Buncombe 
Biscoe— Montgomery 
Bladenboro— Bladen 
Blowing  Rock— Watauga 
Boiling  Sorings— Cleveland 
Bolivia— Brunswick 


Bonlee— Chatham 
Boone  Trail— Harnett 
Boonville— Yadkin 
Bowman— Mitchell 
Boyden— Salisbury 
Brevard— Transylvania 
Broadway — Lee 
Brogden — Wayne 
Bryson  City— Swain 
Buie's  Creek— Harnett 
Bunker  Hill— Catawba 
Bunn— Franklin 
Burgaw— Pender 
Bursnville — Anson 
Burnsville— Yancey 
Buxton— Dare 

Calypso— Duplin 
Camden  County— Camden 
Cameron — Moore 
Candor— Montgomery 
Cannon — Kannapolis 
Canton— Canton 
Cape  Hatteras— Dare 
Carthage— Moore 
Carr— Durham 
Casar— Cleveland 
Cary— Wake 
Celeste  Henkel— Iredell 
Central— Charlotte 
Central— Cumberland 
Central— Greensboro 
Central— Kings  Mountain 
Central— Leaksville 
Central — Mooresville 
Central— Pasquotank 
Cerro  Gordo— Columbus 
Chadbourn— Columbus 


Cornelius— Mecklenburg 
Corinth-Holders— Johnston 
Courtney— Yadkin 
Cove  Creek— Watauga 
Crabtree-Iron  Duff— Haywood 
Cramerton— Gaston 
Cranberry— Avery 
Creedmoor— Granville 
Creswell— Washington 
Crossnore — Avery 
Cullowhee — Jackson 
Curry— Greensboro 

Dabney— Vance 

Dallas— Gaston 

Dana — Henderson 

David  Millard— Asheville 

Davidson— Mecklenburg 

Davis  -  To  wns end— Da vid s on 

Deep  River— Lee 

Deep  Run— Lenoir 

Denton— Davidson 

Derita— Mecklenburg 

Dixon— Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson— Statesville 

Dobson— Surry 

Dover — Craven 

Draper  Jr.— Leaksville 

Drexel — Burke 

Dunn— Harnett 

Durham  Sr.— Durham 

East— Wilkes 
East  Bend— Yadkin 
East  Durham,  Jr.— Durham 
East  Sr.— Mecklenburg 
East  Spencer— Rowan 
East  Carolina — Sampson 


Chadbourn  (I)— Columbus  East  Hyde— Hyde 
Chapel  Hill— Chapel  Hill      Eastway  Jr.— Charlotte 
Charles  L.  Coon— Wilson     Edenton— Edenton 
Chas.  O.  Owen— Buncombe  Edneyville— Henderson 
Cherryville— Cherryville     Edward  Best— Franklin 


Chicod— Pitt 
China  Grove — Rowan 
Chinquapin— Duplin 
Chocowinity — Beaufort 
Chowan— Chowan 
Churchland— Davidson 
Claremont— Hickory 
Clarkton — Bladen 
Clayton — Johnston 
Clearmont— Yancey 
Clement— Sampson 
Clemmons— Forsyth 
Cleveland— Johnston 
Cleveland — Rowan 
Cliffside— Rutherford 
Clinton — Clinton 
Cly  d  e — Haywood 


E.  K.  Powe— Durham 
Eli  Whitney— Alamance 
Elizabeth  City— Elizabeth  City 
Elizabethtown— Bladen 
Elkin — Surry 
Ellenboro— Rutherford 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
E.  M.  Holt— Alamance 
Elm  City— Elm  City 
Elon  College— Alamance 
Endy — Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Enka— Buncombe 
Epsom— Franklin 
Erwin — Harnett 
Etowah — Henderson 
Evergreen— Columbus 


Clyde  A.  Erwin— BuncombeEureka— Wayne 
Coats— Harnett 
Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 
Coleridge— Randolph 
Colerain— Bertie 
Colfax— Guilford 
Collettsville— Caldwell 
Columbia— Tyrrell 
Concord— Concord 
Contentnea — Lenoir 
Conway — Northampton 
Cool  Spring — Iredell 
Cool  Springs— Rutherford 
Cooleemee — Davie 
Coopers— Nash 
Copeland — Surry 


Fair  Bluff— Columbus 
Fairfield— Hyde 
Fairgrove — Davidson 
Fairmont— Fairmont 
Fairmont  (Tnd. )— Robeson 
Fairview — Union 
Fallston— Cleveland 
Farm  Life— Craven 
Farmer— Randolph 
Farmville— Pitt 
Farmington— Davie 
Ferguson — Wilkes 
Fines  Creek — Haywood 
Flat  Rock — Henderson 


I 
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School — Unit 


School — Unit 


School — Unit 


Flat  Rock— Surry 
Fletcher— Henderson 
Flint  Grove— Gaston 
Fontana— Graham 
Four  Oaks — Johnston 
Francisco— Stokes 
Franklin— Macon 
Franklin— Sampson 
Franklin— Surry 
Franklinton— Franklinton 
Franklinville— Randolph 
Fred  I.  Foard— Catawba 
Fremont— Fremont 
Fuquay  Springs— Wake 

Gamewell— Caldwell 
Gardner's — Wilson 
Garland— Sampson 
Garner— Wake 
Gaston— Northampton 
Gastonia— Gastonia 
Gatesville— Gates 
George  Hildebrand— Burke 
Germanton— Stokes 
Gibson— Scotland 
Gibsonville— Guilford 
Gillespie  Park— Greensboro 
Glen  Alpine— Glen  Alpine 
Glendale— Johnston 
Glenville— Jackson 
Glenwood— McDowell 
Gold  Sand— Franklin 
Goldsboro— Goldsboro 
Goldston— Chatham 
Graham— Alamance 
Grainger — Kinston 
Granite  Falls— Caldwell 
Grantham— Wayne 
Gray— Winston-Salem 
Gray's  Chapel— Randolph 
Gray's  Creek— Cumberland 
Green's  Creek— Polk 
Greenville— Greenville 
Greenwood— Lee 
Griffin— Forsyth 
Grifton— Pitt 
Griggs— Currituck 
Grimesland— Pitt 
Grover— Cleveland 
Guilford— Guilford 

Hall  Fletcher— Asheville 
Halls— Sampson 
Hallsboro— Columbus 
Hamlet  Ave.— Hamlet 
Happy  Valley— Caldwell 
Harmony— Iredell 
Harrellsville— Hertford 
Harris— Mitchell 
Harris— Rutherford 
Harrisburg— Cabarrus 
Hartsell— Cabarrus 
Hasty— Davidson 
Haw  River— Alamance 
Hayesville— Clay 
Healing  Springs— Ashe 
Helena— Person 
Henderson— Henderson 
Hendersonville— 

Hendersonville 
Herring— Sampson 
Hiawassee  Dam— Cherokee 
Hiddenite— Alexander 
Hilderbran— Burke 
Highfalls— Moore 
Highlands— Macon 
Hillsboro— Orange 
Hoffman— Richmond 
Hoke  County— Hoke 
Hoke  County  (Ind.)— Hoke 
Hookerton— Greene 


Hope  Mills — Cumberland 
Hope  Valley — Durham 
Hot  Springs— Madison 
H.  P.  Harding— Charlotte 
Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson — Raleigh 
Huntersville— Mecklenburg 

Indian  School— Person 
Indian  Trail — Union 
Ingold-Taylorsbridge — 
Sampson 

J  ackson— Nor  thampton 

Jacksonville — Onslow 

Jamestown — Guilford 

Jamesville— Martin 

Jasper— Craven 

Jefferson — Ashe 

Joe  S.  Wray— Gastonia 

John  Graham— Warren 

John  Nichols — Oxford 

John  W.  Hanes — Winston -Salem 

Jonesboro  Hgts. — Sanford 

Jones  Central— Jones 

Jonesville— Yadkin 

Junior — High  Point 

Junior— Leaksville 

Junior  High— Hickory 

Junior-Senior— 

Roanoke  Rapids 

Kenansville— Duplin 
Kenly — Johnston 
Kernersville— Forsyth 
King— Stokes 
King  Creek— Caldwell 
Kitty  Hawk— Dare 
Knightdale — Wake 

LaFayette— Harnett 
LaGrange— Lenoir 
Lake  Lure— Rutherford 
Landis— Rowan 
Lansing— Ashe 
Lattimore— Cleveland 
Laurel  Hill— Scotland 
Laurinburg— Laurinburg 
Lawsonville— Stokes 
Leaksville-Spray  Jr. — 

Leaksville 
Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 
Lee  Woodard — Wilson 
Leggetts— Edgecombe 
Leland — Brunswick 
Leicester— Buncombe 
Lenoir — Lenoir  (City) 
Lewisville — Forsyth 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lilesville — Anson 
Li.llington — Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincolnton 
Linden — Cumberland 
Lindley  Jr.— Greensboro 
Linwood— Davidson 
Littleton— Warren 
Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek- Grady— Pender 
Lowell — Gaston 
Lowes  Grove— Durham 
Lowgap— Surry 
Lucama— Wilson 
Lumberton — Lumberton 

Madison — Madison 

Magnolia  (Ind.)— Robeson 

Maiden— Catawba 

Main  Street— Thomasville 

Manteo— Dare 

Marion — Marion 

Mars  Hill— Madison 


Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Marshall — Madison 
Marshville — Union 
Massey  Hill— Cumberland 
Matthews— Mecklenburg 
Maury — Greene 
Maxton— Maxton 
Mayodan— Rockingham 
McLeansville— Guilford 
Meadow — Johnston 
Mebane— Alamance 
Merry  Hill— Bertie 
Methodist  Orphanage— Raleij. 
Micaville — Yancey 
Micro— Johnston 
Middleburg— Vance 
Middlesex— Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millers  Creek— Wilkes 
Millingport— Stanly 
Mills— Franklin 
Mills  River— Henderson 
Mineral  Springs— Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs— Union 
Mingo — Sampson 
Mocksville— Davie 
Moncure— Chatham 
Monroe — Monroe 
Monticello— Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead  City— Carteret 
Morganton— Morganton 
Moss  Hill — Lenoir 
Mountain  Park— Surry 
Mt.  Gilead— Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly— Gaston 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 
Mt  Pleasant— Cabarrus 
Mt.  Pleasant— Wilkes 
Mt.  Ulla— Rowan 
Mt.  Vernon— Rutherford 
Mt.  View— Wilkes 
Moyock — Currituck 
Murfreesboro — Hertford 
Murphy — Murphy 

Nahunta — Wayne 

Nakina— Columbus 

Nantahala — Macon 

Nashville — Nash 

Nathaniel  Greene— Guilford 

Nathan's  Creek — Ashe 

Nebo— McDowell 

Needham  Broughton — Ralei  1 

New  Bern— New  Bern 

New  East — Robeson 

Newell— Mecklenburg 

New  Hanover — New  Hanov  J 

New  Hope — Wayne 

Newland — Avery 

New  London— Stanly 

Newport— Carteret 

New  Salem — Union 

Newton-  Conover— 
Newton-  Conover 

Newton  Grove — Sampson 

No.  3  Township— Cleveland 

Norlina — Warren 

Northern— Durham 

North  Brook  No.  1— Lincoli 

North  Buncombe— Bun coml 

North  Cove— McDowell 

North  Davidson— Davidson 

North  Mecklenburg- 
Mecklenburg 

North  Wilkesboro — 
North  Wilkesboro 

Northwest — Forsyth 

Norwood— Stanly 


Alphabetical  High  School  Index — White 
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School — Unit 


Oakboro— Stanly 
!  Oak  City— Martin 
i  Oak  Grove— Durham 
i  Oak  Hill— Burke 

Oak  Hill— Caldwell 

Oak  Hill— Granville 

Oakhurst— Mecklenburg 
!  Ocracoke— Hyde 
i  Odell— Cabarrus 

Old  Fort— McDowell 
i  Orrum— Robeson 
I  Orthopedic— Gaston 
i  Oxford— Oxford 

I  Pamlico  County— Pamlico 

Pantego— Beaufort 

Parkton— Robeson 
1  Paw  Creek— Mecklenburg 
I  Peachland— Anson 
'  Pembroke  (Ind.)— Robeson 
!  Penderlea— Pender 
1  Perquimans  County— 
Perquimans 

Piedmont— Cleveland 
,  Piedmont  Jr.— Charlotte 
I  Pikeville— Wayne 
i  Pilot— Davidson 
i  Pilot  Mountain— Surry 
'I  Pinehurst— Pinehurst 
j  Pine  Level— Johnston 

Pineville— Mecklenburg 

Piney  Creek*— Alleghany 

Piney  Grove— Sampson 

Pine  Hall— Stokes 
1  Pink  Hill— Lenoir 
|  Pinnacle— Stokes 
i  Pittsboro— Chatham 
!  Plain  View— Sampson 
i  Pleasant  Garden— Guilford 
i  Pleasant  Garden— McDowell 
!  Pleasant  Grove— Alamance 
ij  Plymouth— Washington 
>  Polkton— Anson 
i  Polksville— Cleveland 
'Presbyterian  Orph.— Iredell 

Princeton— Johnston 
;  Prince  Ibraham— Forsyth 

Prospectdnd.)— Robeson 
:  Prospect— Union 

Prospect  Hill— Caswell 

Proximity— Greensboro 

Ramseur— Randolph 

Randleman— Randolph 

Rankin— Guilford 
[Red  Oak— Nash 

Red  Springs— Red  Springs 

Reeds— Davidson 

Reidsville— Reidsville 
.  Reynolds— Stokes 

Reynolds— Winston-Salem 
!  Richfield— Stanly 

Richlands— Onslow 

Rich  Square— Northampton 

Ridge  c  r  e  st— Stanly 
i  Riverview — Ashe 
|  R.  M.  Wilson,  Jr.— 
I        Rocky  Mount 
|  Robbins— Moore 

Robbinsville— Graham 
|  PcObe  r  sonville— Martin 
(Rockingham— Rockingham 
iRock  Ridge— Wilson 
■  Rock  Springs— Lincoln 
I  Rockwell— Rowan 

Rohanen— Richmond 

Rolesville— Wake 

Roper— Washington 

Roseboro— Sampson 

Rose  Hill— Duplin 

Rosewood — Wayne 


School — Unit 

Ro  sman— T  r  ansy  lvania 
Rowland — Robeson 
Roxboro— Person 
Ruff  in— Rockingham 
Rutherfordton-Spindale — 
Rutherford 


Salem— Burke 
Salemburg— Sampson 
Saluda— Polk 
Sandy  Ridge— Stokes 
Sanford  Central— Sanford 
Sanford  Junior— Sanford 
Saratoga— Wilson 
Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
Scotts— Iredell 
Seaboard— Northampton 
Seagrove— Randolph 
Sedgefield  Jr.— Charlotte 
Selma— Johnston 
Sr.  High— Fayetteville 
Senior— Greensboro 
Senior — High  Point 
Senior — Mt.  Airy 
Senior — Rocky  Mount 
Senior — Shelby 
Senior— Statesville 
Seven  Springs— Wayne 
Seventy  First— Cumberland 
Shady  Grove— Davie 
Shallotte— Brunswick 
Sharon— Mecklenburg 
Shoals— Surry 
Siler  City— Chatham 
Silk  Hope— Chatham 
Slade  s  ville— Hyde 
Smithfield— Johnston 
Smyrna— Carteret 
Snow  Hill— Greene 
South  Edgecombe— Edgecombe 
Southern  Pines- 
Southern  Pines 
South  Fork— Forsyth 
South  Gastonia— Gaston 
Southmont— Davidson 
Southport— Brunswick 
Southwood— Lenoir 
Spar  ta— All  eghany 
Spencer— Rowan 
Spring  Creek— Madison 
Spring  Hope— Nash 
Staley— Randolph 
Stanfield— Stanly 
Stanley— Gaston 
Stantonsburg— Wilson 
Star— Montgomery 
Stecoah— Graham 
Stedman— Cumberland 
Stem— Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale— Guilford 
Stoneville— Rockingham 
Stoney  Point— Alexander 
Stovall— Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens— Catawba 
Summerfield— Guilford 
Sumner— Guilford 
Sunbury— Gates 
Sunshine— Rutherford 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan— Alamance 

Tabor  City— Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel— Bladen 
Taylorsville— Alexander 
Technical— Charlotte 
Thomasboro— Mecklenburg 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 


School — Unit 


Topsail— Pender 
Townsville— Vance 
Traphill— Wilkes 
Tri— Rutherford 
Trinity— Randolph 
Troutman— Iredell 
Troy— Montgomery 
Tryon— Gaston 
Tryon— Tryon 
Turkey— Sampson 

Union— Lincoln 
Union — Union 
Union  Grove— Iredell 
Union  Mills— Rutherford 
Unionville— Union 

Valdese — Burke 
Vass  -  Lake  view— Moor  e 
Victory — Gaston 
Virginia- Carolina— Ashe 
Vocational— Leaksville 

Waccamaw— Columbus 
Waccamaw — Brunswick 
Waco— Cleveland 
Wadesboro— Wadesboro 
Wagram— Scotland 
Wake  Forest— Wake 
Wake  Ion— Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace— Duplin 
Wallburg — Davidson 
Walnut— Madison 
Walnut  Cove— Stokes 
Walstonburg— Greene 
Walter  Williams— Burlington 
Warsaw— Duplin 
Washington— Washington 
Waxhaw— Union 
Waynes  ville— Haywood 
Webster— Jackson 
Weeks  ville— Pasquotank 
Weldon— Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth— Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel— Union 
Westbrook— Sampson 
West  Edgecombe— Edgecombe 
West  End— Moore 
Westfield— Surry 
West  Hyde— Hyde 
West  Mecklenburg- 
Mecklenburg 
Westmore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp— Lenoir 
Whitakers— Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak— Onslow 
White  Plains— Surry 
White  Rock— Madison 
Whiteville— Whiteville 
Wide  Awake— Bladen 
Williams— Columbus 
Williamston— Martin 
Wilson's  Mills— Johnston 
Wilton— Granville 
Windsor— Bertie 
Winecoff— Cabarrus 
Wingate — Union 
Winterville— Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 
Woodland — Northampton 
Woodleaf— Rowan 
Woodville-  Lewiston— Bertie 

Yadkinville— Yadkin 
Youngsville — Franklin 

Zeb  Vance— Vance 
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Academy  Height—  Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
Anson  Training— Wadesboro 
Ansonville— Anson 
Apex— Wake 
Armour — Columbus 
Armstrong— Cumberland 
Artesia— Columbus 
Atkins— Kin  ston 
Atkins— Winston-Salem 
Aurora— Beaufort 
Ayden— Pitt 

B.  T.  Washington- 

Rocky  Mount 
Belhaven— Beaufort 
Belmont— Gaston 
Berkley— Moore 
Berry  O'Kelly— Wake 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bland — Sampson 
Booker  T.  Washington— Blade 
Boone— Watauga 
Booneville — Yadkin 
Brown  Summit — Guilford 
Brunswick  Training — 

Brunswick 
B  uckland— Gate  s 
Burgaw— Pender 

C.  G.  White— Bertie 

C.  S.  Brown— Hertford 
Camp— Cleveland 
Carver — Forsyth 
Carver— Rutherford 
Catawba— Catawba 
Central — Asheboro 
Central— Wayne 
Chadbourn— Columbus 
Chapel— Macon 
Charity— Duplin 
Chestnut— Cumberland 
Church  Street— Thomasville 
Clear  Creek— Mecklenburg 
R.  A.  Clement— Rowan 
Cleveland  Training — Shelby 
Compact — Cleveland 
Conetoe— Edgecombe 
Cooper— Johnston 
County  Training— Hyde 
County  Training— Johnston 
County  Training— Maxton 
County  Training— Pitt 
Creedmoor— Granville 
Currituck  Union— Currituck 

Darden — Wilson 
Davidson — Kings  Mountain 
Deep  Creek — Anson 
Dillard— Goldsboro 
Dunbar — Lexington 
Dunbar— Mooresville 
Dunba  r— Rowan 
Douglas— Clelveland 
Douglas— Leaksville 
DuBois— Wake 
Dudley— Greensboro 

E.  E.  Smith— Fayetteville 
East  Arcadia— Bladen 
East  End— Martin 
Eastman— Halifax 
Edenton— Edenton 
Elk  Park — Avery 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
Englehard  Ridge— Hyde 
Eppes— Greenville 
Faison— Duplin 
Farmville — Pitt 


NEGRO 


School — Unit 

Franklin  Training— Franklin 
Frederick  Douglas— Elm  City 
Freedman — Lenoir 
Fremont — Fremont 
Frink— Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs— Wake 

G.  W.  Carver— Edgecombe 
Garland— Sampson 
Garner— Wake 
Geo.  W.  Carver— Kannapolis 
Georgetown— Onslow 
Gethsemane — Rutherford 
Goldston— Chatham 
Graham— Alamance 
Granite  Quarry— Rowan 
Green  Bethel— Cleveland 
Greene  Training— Greene 
Gumberry  H.— Northampton 

Halifax  Training— Weldon 

Harnett  Training— Harnett 

Harrison— Johnston 

Henderson  Institute- 
Henderson 

Hendersonville — 
Hendersonville 

Henry  Grove— Anson 

Highland— Gastonia 

Hillsboro— Orange 

Hillside  Park— Durham 

Hilly  Branch— Robeson 

Hudgins — Marion 

Huntersville— Mecklenburg 

Inborden— Halifax 

Jas.  A.  Whitted,  Jr.— Durham 

(City) 
Joe  Toler— Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner— 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  Chavis— Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins— Warren 
Johnsonville— Harnett 
Jones,  P.  S.— Washington  (City) 
Jones— Jones 

J.  W.  Ligon  Jr. -Sr.— Raleigh 

Kenansville — Duplin 
Kingsville— Stanly 

Laurinburg— Laurinburg 
Lee  County— Lee 
Leland — Brunswick 
Lewiston — Bertie 
Liberty— Randolph 
Lincoln— Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  Academy — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  St. — Greensboro 
Little  River— Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan— Concord 

Madison— Madison 
Marshville— Union 
Mary  Potter— Oxford 
Mc  I  ver— Halifax 
Mill  Grove — Durham 
Mitchell— Lincoln 
Mocksville — Davie 
Monroe  Ave. — Monroe 
Moore,  P.  W.— Elizabeth  City 
Morganton— Morganton 
Morningside— Statesville 
Morven — Morven 
Mount  Airy— Mount  Airy 
Mt.  Olive— Columbus 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 


School — Unit 

Nash  Training— Nash 
Newbold— Lincoln 
Newbold  Training— Craven* 
Newton— Newton- Conover 
Northwest— Charlotte 

Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Ridge— Robeson 

Pamlico  Training— Pamlico- 
Pantego— Beaufort 
Peabody— Montgomery 
Perrys— Franklin 
Person  Training— Person  I 
Perquimans  Training— 

Perquimans 
Pikeville  Training— Wayne 
Pinckney— Moore 
Pineville— Mecklenburg 
Pittsboro— Chatham 
Plato  Price— Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 
Polkton— Anson 
Pope,  C.  F.— Pender 
Price— Salisbury 
Price,  J.  C— Greensboro 
Proctorville— Robeson 

Queen  St.— Carteret 

Red  Springs— Red  Springs- 
Redstone  Academy- 
Lumber  ton 
Ridgeview— Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robt.  L.  Van— Hertford 
Rockingham— Rockingham 
Rocky  Point— Pender 
Roper— Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosenwald— Fairmont 
Rowland— Robeson 

Sampson  Training— Clinton 
Savannah— Lenoir 
Sawyer's  Creek— Camden 
Scotland  Neck— Halifax 
Second  Ward— Charlotte 
Sedalia— Guilford 
Sellars-Gunn— Burlington 
Shaw,  G.  C— Granville 
Shawtown— Harnett 
Shepard— Wake 
Siler  City— Chatham 
Spaulding— Nash 
Spaulding-Monroe— Bladen 
Speight— Wilson 
Springfield— Wilson 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
Stephens -Lee— Ashe  ville 
Summer  field— Guilford 
Swift  Creek— Nash 
Sylva— Jackson 

T.  S.  Cooper— Gates 
Tabor  City— Columbus 
Tarboro— Tarboro 
Texana— Murphy 
Training  School— Bladen 
Tryon  (Embury)— Tryon 
Tyrrell  Training— Tyrrell 
Tucker's  Grove— Lincoln 

Union  No.  1— Scotland 
Union  No.  2— Scotland! 
Unity— Iredell 
Upchurch— Hoke 

Vanceboro — Craven 


Alphabetical  High  School  Index — Negro 
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1  School — Unit 

W.  S.  Crecey— Northampton 
W.  S.  Etheridge— Bertie 
W.  S.  King— Carteret 
jWalnut  Cove— Stokes 
barren  Training — Warren 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Wash  ington— C  le  veland 
Washington — Raleigh 
Washington— Reidsville 


School — Unit 

West  Badin— Stanly 
West  Street — New  Bern 
West  Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
White  ville— Whiteville 
William  Penn— High  Point 
Williamson — Wilson 
Williamston— Martin 


School — Unit 

Willis  Hare— Northampton 
Williston — New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr.— New  Hanover 
Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 
Winterville— Pitt 
Woodington — Lenoir 

Yanceyville— Caswell 
York  Road  Jr.— Charlotte 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSIONER  OIF  EDUCATION 
Samuel  M.  Brownell,  Commissioner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State                                           Superintendent  Address 
Alabama   A  R.  Meadows  Montgomery- 
Alaska   Don  M.  Dafoe    Juneau 

American  Samoa   L.  M.  Fort  —    Pago  Pago 

Arizona   C.  L.  Harkins    Phoenix 

Arkansas   A  W.  Ford   Little  Rock 

California   Roy  E.  Simpson   Sacramento  14 

Canal  Zone   Sigurd  M.  Esser    Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado   H.  Grant  Vest    Denver  2 

Connecticut   Finis  E.  Engleman   Hartford  15 

Delaware  George  R.  Miller,  Jr.    Dover 

Florida   T.  D.  Bailey     Tallahassee 

Georgia   M.  D.  Collins    Atlanta 

Guam   John  S.  Haitema  Agana 

Hawaii   Clayton  J.  Chamberlin  Honolulu 

Idaho   A.lton  B.  Jones    Boise 

Illinois   Vernon  L.  Nickell    Springfield 

Indiana   Wilbur  Young     Indianapolis  4 

Iowa  J.  C.  Wright  Des  Moines  19 

Kansas   A.  F.  Throckmorton    Topeka 

Kentucky   Wendell  P.  Butler    Frankfort 

Louisiana   S.  M.  Jackson  Baton  Rouge  4 

Maine   Herbert  G.  Espy    Augusta 


Maryland   

Massachusetts 
Michigan 

Minnesota  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana   


Nebraska  

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico   

New  York   

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota   

Ohio   

Oklahoma   

Oregon   


—Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr. 
—John  J.  Desmond,  Jr.  _ 

—Clair  L.  Taylor   

...Dean  M.  Schweickhard 

-J.  M.  Tubb   

—Hubert  Wheeler   

_Mary  M.  Condon   

—Freeman  B.  Decker  — 
— G.  A.  Duncan   


...  Baltimore  1 

  Boston  16 

  Lansing  2 

......  St.  Paul  1 

Jackson  106 
Jefferson  City 

  Helena 

  Lincoln  9 


K 
I 
i; 

Carson  City 

I 


 A.ustin  J.  McCaffrey    Concord 

 Frederick  M.  Raubinger    Trenton  8 

 George  Lusk    Santa  Fe 

 Lewis  A.  Wilson    Albany  1 

 Chas.  F.  Carroll    Raleigh 

 M.  F.  Peterson    Bismarck 

 R.  M.  Eyman    Columbus  15 

 Oliver  Hodge    Oklahoma  City  5 

 Rex  Putnam    Salem 

 Francis  B.  Haas    Harrisburg 

 Mariano  Villaronga    San  Juan 

 Michael  F.  Walsh   Providence  3 

 Jessie  T.  Anderson    Columbia 

 H.  S.  Freeman    Pierre 

 Quill  E.  Cope    Nashville  3 

 J.  W.  Edgar    Austin  11 

 E.  Allen  Bateman    Salt  Lake  City  1 

 A.  John  Holden,  Jr.    Montpelier 

Virginia   Dowell  J.  Howard    Richmond  16 

Virgin  Islands- 
Saint  Thomas   

Saint  Croix   

Washington   

West  Virginia   

Wisconsin   

Wyoming   


Pennsylvania  _. 
Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota  

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah   

Vermont   


_C.  Frederick  Dixon    Charlotte  Amalie 

.Mrs.  P.  L.  Byrd  Larsen    Christiansted 

-Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wannamker    Olympia 

,W.  W.  Trent   Charleston  5 

_G.  E.  Watson    Madison  2 

-Velma  Linford     Cheyenne 
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SCHOOLS 

FOR 

fOUNG  CHILDREN 


NURSERY  SCHOOLS 
AND 
KINDERGARTENS 


issued  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


FOREWORD 


This  publication  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
sponsibility vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  education  of  children 
prior  to  enrollment  in  the  first  grade.  The  laws  covering  such 
education  are  set  forth  in  Section  21,  Article  5,  and  Sections  1,  2 
and  3  of  Article  31,  Chapter  1372,  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1955. 

Section  21,  Article  5,  requires  that  kindergartens  shall  be 
operated  in  accordance  with  standards  adopted  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  statute  further  states  that  kinder- 
gartens shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Pubic  Instruction.  Article  31,  all  three  sections,  deals 
with  the  regulation  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  "all  non- 
public schools  serving  children  of  secondary  school  age,  or 
younger."  These  laws  are  given  in  section  I  of  this  publication. 

The  law  has  clothed  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  the 
responsibility  of  regulating  and  supervising  all  these  schools 
"to  the  end  that  all  children  shall  become  citizens  who  possess 
certain  basic  competencies  necessary  to  properly  discharge  the 

I  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship."  The  minimum  stand- 
ards presented  herein  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  operators  of  such  schools, 
working  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
jprovide  the  necessary  services,  proper  equipment  and  supplies 
| in  order  that  the  children  enrolled  in  such  schools  will  begin 
iacquiring  those  "basic  competencies." 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  by  staff  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  and  others  for  which  grateful  ac- 

'  knowledgement  is  made.  Special  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
'Miss  Carrie  Phillips,  principal  of  the  Brooks  School,  Greensboro, 

Hand  to  the  members  of  the  Summer  Kindergarten,  sponsored  by 

J  the  Greensboro  City  Schools  and  the  American  Association  of 

IjUniversity  Women  in  Greensboro,  for  the  pictures  used. 

j  This  bulletin  replaces  "The  Kindergarten  in  North  Carolina," 
issued  in  1953  and  now  out  of  print.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  assist 
all  those  who  have  a  genuine  interest  in  early  childhood 

\  education. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

September  1,  1955 
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Legal  Authority  for  Establishing 
Schools  for  Young  Children 

The  legal  authority  for  establishing  and  maintaining  schools 
to  serve  early  childhood  is  contained  in  the  following  references 
from  North  Carolina  Public  School  Law,  Chapter  1372,  1955 
Session  Laws: 

Kindergartens — Public  and  Non-public 

"Kindergartens.  County  and  city  boards  of  education  may 
provide  for  their  respective  administrative  units,  or  for  any 
district  in  a  county  administrative  unit,  kindergartens  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  when  a  tax  to  support  same 
is  authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  an  election  held 
in  such  unit  or  district  under  provisions  for  holding  school 
elections  herein. 

"Such  kindergarten  instruction  as  may  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  established  in  any 
other  manner,  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  shall  be  operated  in 
accordance  with  standards  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education." — Subchapter  II,  Article  5,  Section  21. 

"Elections  may  be  called  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  voters 
as  to  whether  there  shall  be  levied  and  collected  a  special 
tax  .  .  .  for  kindergarten  instruction  .  .  .  ." — Subchapter  V, 
Article  14,  Section  1. 

Non-public  Schools 

"Section  1.  Responsibility  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  supervise  non-public  schools. — The  State  Board  of 
Education,  while  providing  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  shall  always 
protect  the  right  of  every  parent  to  have  his  children  attend 
a  non-public  school  by  regulating  and  supervising  all  non- 
public schools  serving  children  of  secondary  school  age,  or 
younger,  to  the  end  that  all  children  shall  become  citizens 
who  possess  certain  basic  competencies  necessary  to  properly 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship.  The 
Board  shall  not,  in  its  regulation  of  such  non-public  schools, 
interfere  with  any  religious  instruction  which  may  be  given 
in  any  private,  denominational,  or  parochial  school,  but  such 


non-public  school  shall  meet  the  State  minimum  standan 
as  prescribed  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the  children  there  1 
shall  be  taught  the  branches  of  education  which  are  taug',. 
to  the  children  of  corresponding  age  and  grade  in  the  publ 
schools  and  such  instruction,  except  courses  in  forei|l 
languages,  shall  be  given  in  the  English  language. 

"Section  2.  Teachers  in  non-public  schools  must  have  ce 
tificate  for  the  grades  they  teach;  the  instruction  given 
such  schools  must  substantially  equal  that  given  in  the  pubt 
schools. — All  non-public  schools  in  the  State  and  all  teache-' 
employed  or  who  give  instruction  therein,  shall  be  subjq 
to  and  governed  by  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  operatii 
of  the  public  schools  insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  qualifier 
tions  and  certification  of  teachers  and  the  promotion  : 
pupils ;  and  the  instruction  given  in  such  schools  shall  ] 
graded  in  the  same  way  and  shall  have  courses  of  study  f 
each  grade  conducted  therein  substantially  the  same  as  the; 
given  in  the  public  schools  where  children  would  attend  I 
the  absence  of  such  non-public  school. 

"No  person  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  non-public  sch( 
who  has  not  obtained  a  teacher's  certificate  entitling  suuj 
teacher  to  teach  corresponding  courses  or  classes  in  pub 
schools. 

"Section  3.  Operators  of  non-public  schools  must  rep* 
certain  information. — The  supervisory  officer  or  teacher  * 
all  non-public  schools  shall  report  to  the  superintendent 
the  administrative  unit  in  which  such  school  is  located  wr 
in  two  weeks  of  the  opening  of  such  school,  and  within  tn 
weeks  of  the  enrollment  therein,  the  names  cf  all  pupils 
tending,  their  ages,  parents'  or  guardians'  names,  and  pla(  i 
of  residence.  Likewise,  such  officer  or  teacher  shall  rep* 
to  such  superintendent  the  withdrawal  of  any  pupil  witl 
two  weeks  of  such  withdrawal.  The  supervisory  officer 
teacher  of  non-public  schools  shall  make  such  reports  as  m 
be  required  of  him  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  sn 
additional  reports  as  are  requested  by  the  superintend! 
of  the  administrative  unit  in  which  such  school  is  locate  | 
and  he  shall  furnish  to  any  court  from  time  to  time  any 
formation  and  reports  requested  by  any  judge  thereof 
lating  to  the  attendance,  conduct  and  standing  of  any  pu 
enrolled  in  such  school  if  said  pupil  is  at  the  time  awaiti 
examination  or  trial  by  the  court  or  is  under  the  supervise 
of  the  court." — Subchapter  X,  Article  31. 


II 


Procedures  for  Establishing  Approved  School 

The  following  procedures  shall  govern  the  establishment  aiaj 
operation  of  an  approved  school  for  young  children : 

1.  Comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  laws. 

2.  Use  this  bulletin  as  an  evaluative  guide  in  organizing  ai  | 
equipping  the  school,  employing  personnel,  classifying  ch  1 
dren,  and  planning  the  instructional  program. 

3.  If  the  school  appears  to  have  met  the  requirements  of  Im 
and  the  specific  recommendations  contained  in  this  bulleti  J 

a.  The  school  requests  "approval"  report  forms  from  1 1| 
Division  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  Sts  i 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

b.  The  school  files  the  completed  form  with  the  superh 
tendent  of  the  administrative  unit  in  which  the  school  i! 
located. 

c.  The  superintendent  transmits  the  report  forms  to  ti 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Elementary  and  Seconda'i 
Education. 

d.  An  evaluation  committee  will  be  appointed  to  visit  ti 
school  on  a  date  that  has  been  arranged  by  mutual  consei  j 

e.  The  evaluation  committee  will  file  its  report  and  reco:  : 
mendations  with  the  Director  of  Elementary  and  S<( 
ondary  Education,  with  copies  to  the  school  and  to  tij 
superintendent. 

4.  If  the  evaluation  report  is  favorable: 

a.  A  "statement  of  approval"  will  be  sent  to  the  applicai 
with  a  copy  to  the  superintendent. 

b.  The  school  will  be  listed  in  the  Educational  Directory  ] 
North  Carolina,  with  the  date  of  approval. 

5.  Requests  for  renewal  of  approval  should  be  made  every  t1  n 
years.  Schools  which  continue  to  satisfy  requirements  w  i 
remain  on  the  approved  list. 
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Ill 


Organization  and  Operation 

SELECTING  THE  TEACHERS 

Every  child  needs  an  understanding  teacher  who  can  create 
n  atmosphere  that  is  warm,  attractive  and  inviting.  Each  school 
hould  have  a  head  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  the  operation 
If  the  school  and  who  is  professionally  prepared  to  assume  this 
|esponsibility. 

i  The  importance  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  at  every  level 
f  learning  is  recognized.  As  a  minimum  in  training,  the  teacher 
f  young  children  should  have  a  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary 
ducation  with  a  major  in  early  childhood  education.  In  every 
ase  she  should  have  the  professional  qualifications  required  of 
jsachers  in  the  public  elementary  schools  as  evidenced  by  records 
(led  with  the  Division  of  Professional  Service,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Further  qualifications  of  the  teacher  are : 
1  An  understanding  of  child  growth  and  development 

A  pleasing  personality 

Social  competency 

Health  certificate  from  physician 

Sound  character  traits 

A  low  soft  voice  that  is  clear  and  distinct 

A  pleasing  appearance 

A  sense  of  humor 

i  A  sympathetic  understanding  attitude 
;  A  love  of  children 

A  desire  to  grow  through  study  and  use  of  current  research 
Materials 

UNDERSTANDING  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

In  a  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  children  will  be  found 
L  many  different  stages  of  normal  growth,  even  though  they 
lay  be  of  the  same  age  group.  Although  the  teacher  of  young 
pildren  is  not  an  expert  on  child  development,  she  knows  enough 
bout  the  way  children  grow  and  develop  to  recognize  where 
rich  child  is  in  his  growth.  And  she  knows  the  general  direction 
p  which  most  of  the  children  will  grow  during  the  next  year  or 
Wo.  She  understands  that  there  are  ways  of  working  with  chil- 
ren  that  foster  or  may  even  prevent  normal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. She  recognizes  the  fact  that  certain  growth  sequences  that 
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are  characteristic  of  all  human  beings.  She  knows  that  tn 
general  course  is  similar  for  girls  and  boys,  except  that  gir  i 
mature  more  rapidly  and  earlier  than  boys. 

The  teacher  of  very  young  children  also  has  some  understant  j 
ing  of  how  to  recognize  when  children  are  sick  or  in  need  ( I 
special  help.  This  understanding  enables  her  to  inform  paren  • 
concerning  special  needs  of  the  child  which  cannot  be  met  j  { 

School.  -  r    !|j>  J 

In  her  daily  work  with  young  children,  the  teacher  shou^  j 
apply  the  understandings  which  she  has  learned: 

•  Children  do  not  just  decide  to  be  good,  bad,  or  indifferent-  h 
or  to  like  milk  and  hate  eggs.  There  are  always  causes  in  tl  j 
child's  background  which  make  him  act  as  he  does — causes  ov<  t 
which  he  has  little  or  no  control. 

•  There  are  wide  variations  in  normal,  acceptable  behavior 
Some  children,  for  example,  like  everything  to  be  kept  in  orde 
Other  children  are  satisfied  to  pile  their  materials  in  a  box.  Bol : 
types  of  behavior  are  normal  and  acceptable.  Unacceptable  b  ] 
havior  of  this  kind  would  be  when  toys  and  materials  are  le  1 
scattered  about. 

•  The  teacher's  own  habits  and  feelings  influence  her  reactioi  s 
toward  pupils.  She  is  more  likely  to  give  attention  and  affectic 
to  children  who  fit  her  own  standards  of  living.  Sometimes  tl  i 
teacher  can  allow  for  this  tendency  and  avoid  showing  hostilit ; 
toward  the  boy  who  is,  for  example,  constantly  dirty. 

•  Children  will  grow  up.  The  teacher  does  not  need  to  try  m 
force  them  to  grow.  She  must  be  aware  that  childish  behavkri 
is  normal  in  children  and  that  it  will  be  outgrown  over  a  perk : 
of  years. 

•  A  variety  of  activities  provides  greater  opportunities  for  tl  q 
children  to  grow  in  ability  to  work  with  others  and  to  find  sel 
satisfaction. 

•  Perfection  is  not  a  human  trait.  Standards  of  behavior  arc 
achievement  should  seldom  be  higher  than  the  child  can  achiev  s 
lest  he  be  constantly  faced  with  frustration.  Frustration  pr  • 
vents  normal  growth. 

•  Children  under  six  are  not  ready  to  encounter  formal  lean  • 
ings.  Rather,  they  are  experimenting  with  personal  relationshi]  s 
with  adults  and  other  children.   The  most  important  relatioi 
ships  are  those  with  the  family.   Every  child  needs  to  sper: 
most  of  the  time  with  his  own  family. 

•  Continuous  quiet  and  confined  activity  is  a  strain  on  an  acti>  f| 
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Ihild.  So  are  activities  which  require  the  use  of  finely  coordinated 
jiuscular  activities. 

•  Young  children  need  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to  ex- 
ress  and  to  try  out  their  own  ideas.  This  will  help  them  to  be- 
ome  independent  and  self-reliant  rather  than  submissive. 

•  If  the  teacher  and  the  children  are  happily  engaged  in  mean- 
igful  and  purposeful  activities,  the  school  is  effective.  When- 
ver  the  teacher  notices  that  either  she  or  the  children  feel  tense 
nd  edgy,  she  stops  to  consider  what  is  wrong  and  how  she  can 
ase  the  situation. 

PLANNING  THE  PROGRAM 

Programs  for  young  children  vary  according  to  the  needs  of 
le  children  and  the  community.  In  good  schools  today  children 
rogress  from  one  group  to  another  according  to  their  readiness 
or  each  new  step.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  what  the  pro- 
ram  does  for  the  child  and  little  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  school 
r  the  grade  placement  of  the  child. 

Research  does  not  indicate  that  there  is  any  basic  reason  for 
.nsisting  on  a  division  between  a  nursery  school  and  a  kinder- 
garten. Some  nursery  schools  include  children  from  one  through 
ve  years  of  age.  Some  kindergartens  include  children  from 
jwo  through  five  years  of  age.  There  is  a  fundamental  unity  of 
iurpose.  There  are  also  many  similarities  in  nursery  school  and 
kindergarten  programs.  However,  for  those  who  prefer  definitions, 
J  nursery  school  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  school  for  two-, 
pree-  and  four-year  olds,  whereas  a  kindergarten  is  usually  a 
chool  for  four-  and  five-year-olds. 

beginning  Days 

;  In  the  beginning  days,  it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  have  the  chil- 
dren stay  only  a  few  hours  until  they  become  adjusted  to  group 
iving.  It  is  important  to  greet  each  child  personally  and  to  show 
im  friendly  interest.  Whenever  possible,  it  might  be  helpful  to 
se  parents  or  upper  grade  pupils  as  assistants  to  work  with 
;he  children  while  the  teacher  talks  with  a  parent.  It  is  a  good 
dea  to  give  each  mother  a  handbook  explaining  school  philosophy 
nd  regulations.  It  is  never  ivise  to  discuss  the  child  tvithin  his 
earing.  On  the  first  day,  as  soon  as  the  child  is  enrolled,  he 
hould  leave  the  school  with  his  mother.  The  teacher  should  at- 
tempt to  make  the  child  feel  very  much  at  home.  She  should 
heet  him  at  the  door,  help  him  put  his  things  away,  and  find 
!omething  interesting  to  do.  She  should  help  the  child  to  make 
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friends,  encourage  him  to  share  equipment  and  experiences  ai 
introduce  him  to  the  other  children  and  people  in  the  buildin, 
A  friendly  spirit  is  created  by  being  warm  and  responsive.  In  it 
beginning  days,  the  teacher  might  say  such  things  as :  "Sit  he  < 
by  Mary."  "Watch  Susan.  See  what  she  is  doing."  "Maybe  ycJ 
would  like  to  help  me  with  the  blocks."  The  teacher  sets  an 
ample  of  friendliness  toward  other  teachers  and  workers  in  M 
building.  This  friendliness  is  extremely  contagious  among  fouJ 
and  five-year-olds. 

Age  Groups 

In  a  good  school  groups  should  be  smaller  for  very  young  chl 
dren  than  for  four-  and  five-year-olds  because  these  very  youuJ 
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hildren  need  much  more  individual  care.  They  have  a  shorter 
hterest  span  and  become  more  easily  fatigued  than  the  typical 
jhild  found  among  older  children. 

The  age  range  and  the  maturity  of  the  group  are  important 
actors  in  planning  the  school  program.  The  two-year-olds  need 
lany  toys  of  the  same  type  because  they  have  not  yet  learned  to 
pare.  They  need  quiet,  relaxing  experiences  without  any  group 
jressures.  They  require  much  individual  help  and  need  much  love 
|nd  understanding. 

;  The  three-year-olds  are  more  ready  to  play  with  small  chang- 
jig  groups.  They  need  more  opportunities  to  experiment,  to 
jeach  out,  to  play  with  others,  to  share  and  to  create. 

The  four-  and  five-year-olds  are  much  more  vigorous  and  need 
programs  that  provide  many  challenging  first-hand  experi- 
jaces.  They  need  much  guidance  but  should  have  many  oppor- 
pnities  to  express  themselves.  At  these  ages  children  have 
earned  to  adjust  fairly  well  to  routine  programs,  but  they  are 
jpt  to  dawdle,  talk,  forget,  or  cry  in  their  eagerness  to  get  back 
)  play.  They  are  growing  in  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
re  more  willing  to  take  turns.  They  are  learning  to  work  and 
ay  with  a  group  fairly  well  and  most  of  the  time  they  assume 
isponsibility  for  putting  away  their  toys. 

lass  Size  and  Grouping 

i  It  is  recommended  that  a  pupil-teacher  ratio  be  established  that 
ill  enable  the  teacher  to  work  with  each  child  as  an  individual 
:  times  during  the  day. 

The  recommended  number  of  children  per  teacher  and  per 
)om  is: 

Nursery  school  (teacher  and  assistant)  ...  15  to  20  children 
Kindergarten  20  to  25  children 

•  In  a  nursery  school  where  there  is  a  combined  group  of  three- 
;id  four-year  old  children,  it  is  advisable  that  the  size  of  the 
pup  be  not  more  than  15  children  per  teacher.  In  a  kinder- 
arten  where  there  is  a  combined  group  of  four-  and  five-year 
d  children,  it  is  recommended  that  the  size  of  the  group  be  not 
'ore  than  20  children  per  teacher.  The  number  of  units  or 
"oups  within  a  school  should  be  determined  by  adequate  space, 
materials  and  facilities.  The  number  of  children  in  a  unit  or 
;'oup  should  also  be  determined  by  adequate  space,  materials, 
<id  facilities. 
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The  Daily  Program 

Since  many  factors  influence  the  planning  of  the  daily  pr  { 
gram,  it  is  impossible  to  plan  a  schedule  that  will  fit  the  neem 
of  all  children  or  be  acceptable  to  all  teachers.   Each  teach  ij 
must  study  the  needs  of  her  children,  the  opportunities  of  hi 
school  environment,  and  plan  the  best  possible  program  for  ; 
concerned.  In  order  to  meet  best  the  needs  and  interests  of  eaJ 
child  as  well  as  the  group  as  a  whole,  a  wise  teacher  will  pl;  l 
her  program  with  other  teachers,  with  parents  and  with  her  ov| 
group  of  children.  She  will  sometimes  need  to  plan  with  otb*| 
people  or  agencies  in  the  community  or  State. 

The  daily  program  for  the  very  young  will  be  more  flexill 
and  less  subject  to  group  pressures  than  for  four-  and  five-yen 
olds.  Instead  of  spending  much  time  sitting  at  tables  and  folio* 
ing  directions,  children  should  be  encouraged  to  explore,  to  ( i 
periment,  to  smell,  to  feel,  to  hear,  to  see  and  to  experience.  Th  j 
should  not  be  herded  into  rows,  lines  or  circles;  rather,  tha 
should  be  encouraged  to  be  active  and  creative.  Instead  of  tr;  j 
ing  and  cutting  designs  for  decoration  or  display,  it  is  better  j  :j 
each  child  to  paint  a  different  picture  or  make  a  different  obj«!lj 
according  to  his  desires  and  feelings.  Busy-work  and  workbocH 
are  not  necessary  in  a  good  program.  On  the  contrary,  each  chij 
should  be  busy  doing  something  that  is  interesting  and  meanii  J 
f ul  to  him.  Several  children  could  be  painting ;  others  could  it 
cutting,  building,  working  puzzles,  playing  with  blocks,  dram 
tizing,  keeping  house,  cooking,  finger  painting,  working 
clay,  looking  at  books,  listening,  drawing,  etc. 

Since  children  are  extremely  interested  in  the  world  abn 
them,  a  good  program  includes  many  trips  around  the  school  a " 
into  the  community.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  often  :  < 
informative  material  to  be  read  aloud  or  shared  with  the  grot  »| 
This  material  may  involve  boats,  farms,  tractors,  trains,  animrl 
plants  and  other  similar  things  of  interest  in  the  environmel 
There  also  should  be  many  opportunities  for  planning,  discuss:  r  i 
and  sharing.  In  this  way  the  child  will  grow  in  understand:  r 
and  appreciation  of  his  environment  and  the  people  who  live  in  j 

At  times  during  the  year  an  effective  program  should  inclui 
appointments  with  the  nurse,  the  physician,  the  dentist,  or  p*  I 
chologist.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  teacher  can  measure  1|  j 
child's  physical  and  mental  development.  The  teacher  needs  1 1 
information  along  with  the  help  of  the  parent  for  a  fuller  und  4  J 
standing  of  the  child.  It  is  on  this  understanding  that  she  c  > 
stantly  adjusts  the  program  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  individual  ! 


During  a  good  day,  the  children  should  be  gradually  encour- 
aged to  move  easily  from  one  activity  to  another  without  waste 
bf  time  or  materials.  They  should  be  gradually  encouraged  to 
jiccept  responsibility  for  caring  for  their  possessions  and  per- 
sonal needs,  such  as  using  the  toilet,  putting  away  the  materials 
hat  they  have  used,  and  making  the  room  a  clean  and  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live.  If  directions  are  given  clearly  and  the 
[tmosphere  is  free  from  strain  and  tension,  the  children  willing- 
ly assume  much  responsibility  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the 
froup. 

Through  contacts  with  the  other  children,  teachers,  parents 
jind  members  of  the  school  staff,  the  children  have  many  oppor- 
unities  to  grow  socially.  In  this  way  they  develop  responsibility 
nd  thoughtful  and  courteous  behavior  toward  others. 
J  There  should  be  time  every  day  for  the  children  to  come  to- 
gether in  a  group.  At  this  time  there  might  be  showing,  telling, 
listening,  explaining,  questioning,  planning,  singing,  dancing 
rhythms,  cooking,  etc.  There  should  be  many  experiences  which 
Incourage  the  children  to  question,  to  think,  to  decide  and  to  solve 
Ihe  problems  involved  in  their  everyday  living.  Through  these 
jxperiences,  the  need  will  frequently  arise  for  reading,  writing 
|,nd  working  with  numbers  in  a  natural  informal  kind  of  way. 
in  this  informal  manner  readiness  is  built  for  developing  skills 
without  the  use  of  formal  drill  and  workbooks.  When  parents 
r  teachers  attempt  a  reading  or  reading  readiness  program 
vith  five-year-old  children,  they  are  not  in  accord  with  good  prac- 
ices  as  revealed  by  research,  and  they  lack  an  understanding  of 
he  physical  and  emotional  growth  of  children.  When  the  physi- 
;al  and  emotional  needs  of  a  child  are  disregarded  in  a  kinder- 
rarten  program,  much  damage  can  be  done  and  adjustment  in 
jater  years  is  sometimes  difficult. 

The  best  preparation  for  success  in  the  first  grade  is  a  happy, 
uccessful  year  in  which  the  five-year-old  is  encouraged  to  grow 
ind  develop  continuously  in  his  own  way,  in  his  own  time.  How- 
ver,  the  program  for  this  age  group  definitely  should  not  be 
>lanned  in  terms  of  a  pre-reading  group  or  a  sub-first  grade. 

>ength  of  Day 

>  No  definite  recommendation  can  be  made  concerning  the  length 
f  the  school  day.  Much  depends  on  the  needs  of  the  individual 
rild,  the  experience  of  the  teacher,  and  the  available  facilities, 
t  is  generally  agreed  that  a  longer  day  is  preferred  when  chil- 
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dren  can  adjust  well  to  a  five-  or  six-hour  day,  when  the  teacr  ^! 
is  well  trained,  and  when  the  program  provides  for  the  needs  I 
each  child,  including  a  nourishing  lunch  and  a  rest  period.  It  I 
also  generally  agreed  that  a  two-hour  session,  especially  for  fowl 
and  five-year-olds,  does  not  provide  sufficient  time  for  the  teach; 
to  observe  the  children  or  plan  a  well-balanced  program. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  school  day  be  not  less  than  thiiii 
hours.  Where  the  facilities  and  equipment  permit  and  the  seal 
of  the  program  justifies,  a  longer  day  is  desirable. 
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The  Daily  Schedule 

For  the  very  young  children,  the  school  day  should  be  planned 
in  terms  of  larger  blocks  of  time.  There  should  be  a  balance  be- 
tween play  outdoors  and  indoors,  between  quiet  and  vigorous 
activitiy,  and  between  free  play  and  guided  group  activities.  The 
school  environment  should  include  plenty  of  space  both  indoors 
land  out.  This  space  should  be  arranged  to  admit  fresh  air  and 
I  sunshine  and  to  enable  the  staff  to  supervise  safely  each  child. 

A  good  daily  program  for  four-  and  five-year-olds  should  be 
planned  in  terms  of  vigorous,  mental,  physical  and  social  growth. 
This  growth  is  not  fostered  by  formal  lessons  or  rigid  schedules. 
It  is  fostered  through  rich  daily  experiences  that  encourage  each 
child  to  grow  continuously  at  his  own  rate  of  speed. 

The  daily  schedule  should  be  flexible  and  stimulating,  but  it 
should  have  enough  regularity  to  give  the  child  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  security.  The  day  might  be 
divided  into  three  blocks  of  time:  one  for  indoor  activity;  one 
for  outdoor  play ;  and  one  for  activities,  such  as  dancing,  singing 
land  story-telling.    Many  teachers  encourage  the  children  to 
!  choose  some  activity  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  morning.  This 
i  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  each  child  as  he 
enters  and  to  note  the  general  condition  of  his  health  and  well- 
being.  Around  the  middle  of  the  morning  the  children  should 
have  juice  and  a  rest  period.  The  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  assume  responsibility  for  planning  and  serving  the  juice.  The 
rest  period  might  involve  stretching  out  on  a  rug  or  cot,  or  it 
might  be  a  quiet  time  during  which  the  children  hear  a  story, 
look  or  listen  to  music.  It  is  always  good  to  close  the  day  with 
some  activity  which  is  pleasant  but  not  overstimulating.  Suf- 
ficient time  to  prepare  for  departure  should  be  allowed  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  As  the  children  leave  in  an  informal,  unhurried 
manner,  the  teacher  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to  note  the 
|  general  condition  of  each  child's  health  and  well-being. 

The  nature  of  a  good  kindergarten  program  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  a  hard  and  fast  time  schedule  for  the  daily  pro- 
gram. Each  teacher  must  work  out  for  herself  and  with  her 
pupils  a  daily  program  that  best  suits  her  particular  situation. 

Nevertheless,  to  help  the  teacher  see  how  the  day  looks  in 
action,  a  suggested  day  is  included.  Neither  the  time  allotment 
nor  the  order  of  activities  is  intended  as  an  ideal  one  for  teachers 
to  copy.  Planning  a  day  involves  much  more  than  following  a 
pattern : 
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8:30-  9:00— Health  Inspection 

9:00-  9:45— Work  Period 

9:45-10:00— Clean-up 
10:00-10:30— Outdoor  Play 
10:30-11:00 — Juice  and  Discussion 
11:00-11:20— Rest  Period 
11:20-11:30 — Group  Singing  and  Dismissal1 


PROVIDING  FACILITIES 

Whatever  the  age,  ready  and  appropriate  facilities,  equipmer ; 
and  supplies  are  important  factors  in  the  child's  school  lif< . 
The  size  and  quantity  of  the  equipment  should  meet  the  needs  c{ 
the  children  who  use  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  very  young  there  should  be  many  play  rm  - 
terials  which  encourage  climbing,  stretching,  digging  and  sue  i 
activities  that  require  the  use  of  large  muscles.  There  shoul  I 
be  toys  which  invite  the  children  to  play  together.  There  shoul  I 
be  paints,  large  brushes,  large  crayons  and  large  paper  and  rm  - 
terials  which  encourage  the  children  to  experiment.  There  shoul  I 
be  interesting  story  books  and  pictures.  There  should  be  simp]  i 
musical  instruments. 

The  materials  should  be  varied  and  in  sufficient  quantity  t ) 
challenge  every  child.  Much  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  thz 
wholesome  play  life  of  young  children.  Very  little  emphasu 
should  be  placed  on  group  activities,  such  as  formal  games,  pre- 
grants,  stories,  etc.,  because  the  teacher  recognizes  that  fatiqut 
comes  from  group  pressure.  The  proportion  of  time  spent  it 
organized  group  activities  in  schools  for  very  young  childre  i 
is  far  less  than  is  found  in  schools  for  four-  and  five-year-okh 
Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  helping  each  child  develop  wholesom  7> 
habits  and  attitudes  as  he  learns  to  live  and  play  with  others,  t ) 
depend  upon  himself,  and  to  explore  his  environment. 

The  teacher  should  plan  an  outdoor  and  indoor  environmen ; 
in  which  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  activities  from  whic'i 
the  children  can  choose.  The  physical  equipment  should  be  saf  i 
and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  group. 

A  balanced  program  will  include  active  and  quiet  work  indoor  i 
and  outdoors.  A  regular  morning  health  inspection  and  a  midH 
morning  lunch  are  important  factors  in  promoting  healthfd 
living.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  work  or  play  indi  ■ 
vidually  or  in  small  groups  as  they  learn  through  experienc ! 
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how  to  get  along  together.  They  should  often  make  their  own 
choice  of  activities  from  the  environment  which  is  especially 
planned  for  their  needs.  For  some  experiences,  such  as  music, 
rhythms  or  stories,  all  of  the  children  are  included,  although  a 
child  should  never  be  forced  to  participate  in  any  activity  until 
he  is  ready. 

There  should  be  in  the  environment  many  centers  of  interest 
which  can  be  seen  and  used  freely.  These  might  include  toys 
for  dramatic  play;  materials  for  woodwork,  science,  art,  and 
other  creative  activities;  books,  pictures,  magazines,  etc.  There 
should  be  time  for  rhythms,  building,  story-telling,  painting, 
cooking,  working  with  clay,  digging,  listening,  playing,  talking, 
dancing,  singing,  creating  stories  and  poems,  looking  at  books, 
caring  for  pets,  arranging  flowers,  experimenting,  gardening, 
collecting,  explaining,  dramatizing  and  many  of  the  other  num- 
erous activities  which  children  enjoy. 

Space  Indoors 

Space  enough  for  good  school  living  indoors  varies  in  relation 
to  many  factors  in  each  situation.  Experience  and  research  in 
this  area  suggest  that  the  minimum  should  be : 


Space  Outdoors 

Children  need  playgrounds  that  are  accessible,  large  enough, 
interesting  and  safe.  Space  needs  should  be  estimated  in  terms  of 
children's  activities.  Experience  and  research  in  this  area  sug- 
gest that  the  minimum  should  be : 


The  play  area  should  be  safely  enclosed,  and  preferably  with 
an  exit  directly  from  the  classroom.  A  storage  space  should  be 
provided  for  such  movable  equipment  as  saw  horses,  large  blocks, 
packing  boxes,  carpentry  bench,  large  wooden  animals,  large 
carts,  train  or  airplane,  tricycles,  sleds,  rope,  wagons,  buckets, 
washtubs,  and  large  and  small  smooth-edged  tin  pails. 


'Gans,  Stendler,  Almy.  Teaching  Young  Children.  New  York:  World  Book 
Comoany,  1952. 


Per  nursery  school  child 
Per  kindergarten  child. 


35-50  sq.  ft. 
40  sq.  ft. 


Per  young  child 
Per  older  child. 


75-100  sq.  ft. 
75-100  sq.  ft. 
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Sanitary  Housing 

The  plant  should  conform  to  all  State  and  local  building,  sani 
tation  and  fire  regulations  with  regard  to  safety  and  sanitatior 
Room  and  hall  interiors  should  be  clean,  colorful,  warm  and  in 
viting,  well  lighted  and  without  glare.  Children  need  floors  tha 
are  suitable  for  work  and  play.  They  need  toilet  and  hand  lava 
tory  with  a  separate  drinking  fountain.  These  facilities  shoul« 
be  clean,  odorless  and  suitable  in  size.  The  bathroom  shoul< 
have  a  non-porous  floor. 

Classrooms 

Location:  A  nursery  school  or  kindergarten  should  be  on  thh 
ground  floor  with  outdoor  exits  if  possible.  There  should  be  add 
quate  window  space  and  artificial  lighting.  The  room  should  bh 
well  heated — preferably  a  constant  heat  of  72°  F. 

Equipment:  All  equipment  should  be  built  or  adjusted  to  fit  th 
child  who  uses  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  tables  and  chair* 
Uniform  furniture  for  each  child  is  not  recommended.  Sturdj 
comfortable,  movable  furniture  is  desirable.  The  followinj 
equipment  is  important  in  a  school  for  young  children: 

•  storage  space  for  each  child's  work  at  a  height  he  can  use,  apt 
proximate  size  12"  x  10"  x  14". 

•  coat  spaces  enclosed  with  rod  for  coat  hangers  at  a  height  fo  * 
the  child 

•  large  closet  or  cupboard  space  for  storage  of  24"  x  36"  news- 
print, charts,  paints  and  other  materials 

•  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  of  bulletin  board,  continuous  lengt^ 
preferred 

•  low  drinking  fountain ;  a  separate  low,  large  sink 

•  kitchen  cabinet  low  enough  for  work  space 

•  sturdy,  washable  cots  that  can  be  easily  stored  (individual) 

•  light-weight  blanket  for  cot  (individual) 

•  low  screens  for  making  small  enclosures 

•  filing  case  for  music  records;  also  one  for  individual  pup  I 
records 

•  room  and  outdoor  thermometers 

•  shelves,  low  and  open,  for  toys  and  blocks,  dimensions  de- 
pending up  space  available  and  equipment  to  be  stored 

•  tables,  18"  x  22"  high 

•  chairs,  8"  x  14"  high 

•  chairs  for  adults 

•  one  round  library  table  for  browsing 

•  several  children's  rockers 
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low,  sturdy,  work  benches 

a  nest  of  boxes 

open,  low  shelving 

rug,  9'  x  12' 

silencers  for  chairs 

steps  or  small  step-ladders 

table,  adult  height,  for  sewing,  etc. 

waste  basket 

window  stick 

simple  material  for  science 

pet  cage 

aquarium 

terrarium 
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Materials  and  Supplies 

Space  for  materials  and  supplies  should  be  on  an  eye  level  wil  1 
the  child.  The  material  that  is  given  here  in  single  quantity  cdf 
be  duplicated  when  needed.  Teachers  will  need  to  duplicate  son 
materials  for  creative  play  as  children  of  this  age  have  nn»| 
learned  to  share  readily.  She  will  need  only  a  few  of  the  m 
terials  for  creative  arts  as  many  of  her  children  are  not  y 
ready  for  many  of  these  materials.  The  following  are  suggested 

A.  For  Creative  Play: 

•  unit  size  project  blocks,  2"  cubes  to  22"  long  in  mai 
shapes 

large  hollow  blocks — varying  sizes 
work  bench 
soft  pine  wood 
hammers  (child's) 
saws  (child's) 
wire  nails,  assorted 
scotch  tape 

For  Imitative  Play  and  Housekeeping : 
sturdy  doll  furniture 
dolls,  rubber  or  wooden 
dishes  and  cooking  utensils — unbreakable 
broom,  dustpan  and  mop  (child's) 
ironing  board  and  iron  (child's) 
washing  utensils 
small  table 
garden  tools 
scoops 
rakes 
shovels 

clothes  line  (may  be  outdoors) 
full  length  mirror — 12"  x  48" 
broom  sticks  for  riding 

For  Creative  Arts: 
newsprint,  24"  x  36" 
construction  paper — assorted  colors 
blunt  scissors 
paste 

crayons,  VS"  x  %"  diameter 
paint  (powder  to  be  mixed ;  non-lead) 
paint  brushes,  %"  x  1"  wide 
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•  clay  flour  or  domestic  moist 

•  wrapping  paper  in  large  sheet 

•  clay  or  paint  boards 

•  two  large  easels 

•  finger  paint  and  paper 

D.  For  Music: 

•  piano — movable 

•  record  player  (3  speeds) 

•  records 

•  Songstory  Records.    Children's  Record  Guild,  27 
Thompson  Street,  N.  Y. 

•  rhythm  records — for  free  body  response  to  rhythms 

•  records  for  quiet  listening 

•  rhythm  band  instruments  (make  your  own) 

•  rhythm  sticks — dowling  sticks  cut  into  12"  lengths 

•  triangles.  Large  nails  suspended  by  a  string 

•  drums.   Oatmeal  boxes  decorated  with  children's  art 
work 

•  clog  sticks — a  paddle  with  bottle  caps  nailed  on  it 

•  rhythm  bells  or  toy  xylophone 

•  song  books  (for  teacher)  containing  action  songs  and 
songs  suitable  for  dramatization 

E.  For  Creative  Ways : 

Through  toys  the  child  learns  to  work  and  play  alone,  to 
create,  to  share  with  a  member  of  a  group,  to  share  with  a 
whole  group.  Some  suggested  toys  are: 
trains  animals  boats 

wagons  wheelbarrows  blocks 

trucks  pull  toys  erector  sets 

dolls  cars  weaving  sets 

F.  For  More  Active  Play : 
balls,  6"  x  10"  (soft) 
bean  bags 

pedal  toys 
tool  chests 

G.  For  Large  Muscle  Movements: 

This  type  equipment  is  not  the  most  important  kind ;  it  is 
one  type  of  equipment  for  large  muscle  movement. 

•  floor  mats  for  tumbling 

•  sewer  pipes  of  four-foot  lengths,  set  in  concrete  base  for 
crawling 
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•  slide,  appropriate  for  the  age  level 

•  large  hollow  blocks,  514"  x  11"  x  22" 

•  large  packing  box 

0  ladder,  14"  wide,  44"  long,  8"  rung 

•  rope 

•  wheelbarrow 

•  low  horizontal  ladder 

•  a  log  for  walking  (ground) 

•  walking  board  8'  x  12'  long,  at  least  10"  wide, 
thick.  End  and  center  clear 

•  climbing  horses 

•  jungle  gym,  king  size 

•  jumping  rope 

DEVELOPING  HEALTHY  CHILDREN 

Health  is  an  important  factor  in  the  everyday  life  of  a  chi  i 
The  parent  or  home  has  the  first  responsibility  for  the  health  c 
the  child.  The  school  (nursery  school  or  kindergarten)  has  tj 
responsibility  for  supplementing  and  reinforcing  good  hoir 
teaching  and  care.  The  health  of  the  pupil  should  be  one  of  I 
first  considerations  when  planning  school  activities. 

The  following  items  should  be  considered  when  planning  : 
a  healthful  environment  for  the  child  at  school,  health  servm 
to  maintain  health  and  help  prevent  diseases,  and  a  health 
struction  program  in  accordance  with  his  needs  and  his  stage 
development. 

Environment 

•  Clean  and  sanitary 

•  Safe  and  adequate  water  supply 
0  Sanitary  sewage  disposal 

•  Adequate  light,  heat  and  ventilation 

•  Free  from  safety  hazards 

•  Colorful,  inviting  interior 

•  Soap,  towels,  and  any  other  necessary  items 

•  Protected  play  area — safe  and  adequate 
9  Good  teacher-pupil  relationships 

•  A  permissive  atmosphere — a  good  emotional  climate 

•  A  balanced  program  of  daily  living 

Health  Services 

•  Immunizations  as  required  for  first  grade  entrance — (  - 
theria,  whooping  cough  and  smallpox. 
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•  Continuous  observation  by  the  teacher  for  any  signs  of  com- 
municable disease,  defects,  or  deviations  from  normal  be- 
havior. 

•  Conferences  with  the  public  health  nurse  and/or  other  special 
personnel  about  health  problems  of  the  children. 

•  Isolation  of  sick  children.  Adequate  facilities  needed  for  this 
purpose — a  room,  or  arrangements  to  get  child  home. 

•  Health  records  kept  of  any  significant  information  and  made 
available  to  the  next  teacher  (Use  of  "North  Carolina 
Teacher  Screening  and  Observation  Record"  suggested). 

•  Encouragement  of  parents  to : 
Keep  child  at  home  if  he  seems  ill. 

Keep  child  under  good  medical  and  dental  care. 
Get  corrections  made  when  needed. 

•  Strongly  recommended  that  each  child  should  have  a  medical 
examination  by  his  pediatrician  or  family  physician  before 
enrolling  in  school. 

•  First  aid  supplies  on  hand. 

•  Policies  about  what  to  do  in  case  of  emergencies  including 
fire.  (Be  sure  each  staff  member  is  familiar  with  them.) 

•  Services  of  a  physician  or  registered  nurse  available  if 
needed. 

Pood  Service  at  School 

•  Mid-morning  and/or  mid-afternoon  food  service  in  accord- 
ance with  the  children's  needs.  Fruit,  fruit  juice  and  crack- 
ers are  good.  Some  children  may  need  milk. 

•  Noon  meal  as  recommended  for  public  school  children.  Smal- 
ler servings  are  preferable  with  provisions  for  "seconds" 
when  needed. 

•  Sanitation  in  food  handling,  health  of  food  handlers,  lunch- 
room facilities,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  School  Lunch  Section,  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  the  Division  of  Sanitation,  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Health  Information  and  Practices 

Children  should  have  opportunity  to  practice  good  health 
jiabits  of  personal  hygiene  and  human  relations : 

•  Play  out  of  doors. 

•  Handwashing  after  using  toilet  and  before  eating. 

I    •  Rest  during  the  day — lying  down  is  preferable  (cots  or  mats 
needed  when  children  stay  all  day) . 
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•  Coughs  and  sneezes  covered  with  handerchief  or  tissue. 

•  Development  of  desirable  safety  practices — (stop,  look,  ai| 
listen) . 

•  Wholesome  pupil-pupil  relationships  are  to  be  encouraged  j 

•  Teacher  shares  health  information  with  parents  of  childrd 

•  Teacher  encourages  continuation  of  good  health  practices  3 
the  home. 

KEEPING  RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 

A  simple  but  adequate  system  of  records  should  be  kept  J  if 
each  child.  The  cumulative  form  is  suggested,  but  schools  M 
encouraged  to  adopt  a  form  that  is  flexible  and  meets  the  neee| 
of  the  particular  school.  The  records  should  include  the  f ollowi  ;ij 
information : 

General  information  (name,  date  of  birth,  parents'  names,  a 
dress,  telephone  number.) 

Health  information  (immunizations,  height,  weight,  diseas; 

toilet,  eating  and  rest  habits,  defects,  etc.) 

Development  and  progress  records  (anecdotal  records  of  11 

havior,  needs  and  interests  of  the  child  and  plans  to  meet  the : 

etc.) 

At  intervals  the  parents  should  receive  informal  letters  c< : 
cerning  the  child's  progress  and  the  activities  of  the  group, 
is  also  important  for  the  teacher  and  parents  to  have  conferen 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  discuss  the  child  and  to  plan 
gether  ways  and  responsibilites  for  helping  him  grow  ar 
develop. 
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IV 


What  to  Look  for  in  a  Good  School  for 
Young  Children 

Suggestions  for  parents  who  wish  to  determine  whether  the 
chool  visited  measures  up  to  a  satisfactory  standard : 

hysical  Setting 

•  Is  there  a  noticeable  air  of  cleanliness  and  freshness? 

•  Does  the  floor  appear  to  be  easily  and  frequently  cleaned? 

•  Are  temperature  and  ventilation  comfortably  adjusted? 

•  Does  the  room  resemble  a  work  shop  ? 

•  Are  there  flowers  and  plants  in  the  room? 

•  Are  there  materials  that  invite  wholesome  activity  and  creat- 
iveness? 

•  Are  hooks  for  clothing,  shelves  for  materials  and  bathrooms 
arranged  to  encourage  independence  in  the  children? 

;  •  Is  there  adequate  work  and  play  space? 

s^hat  Is  Happening  to  the  Children 

•  Is  there  noticeable  cooperation  between  teacher  and  children 
and  between  the  children  themselves? 

•  Are  the  children  honestly  interested  in  what  they  are  doing? 

•  Do  the  children  appear  happy  and  natural? 

•  Do  they  appear  purposeful? 

i  •  Do  the  children  wait  always  for  directions  from  the  teacher 
or  do  they  show  evidence  of  ability  to  plan  and  direct  proj- 
ets  independent  of  the  teacher  ? 

•  Can  you  discover  evidences  that  individual  children  are  be- 
ing given  the  particular  help  that  they  need? 

•  Are  opportunities  provided  for  practice  in: 

Good  health  habits  Cleaning  up  after  working 

Sharing  with  others  Accepting  responsibility  for 

Waiting  turns  their  own  acts 

Obeying  rules  Overcoming  difficulties 

Making  rules  Emotional  control 

Taking  care  of  their  own     Being  good  leaders 
property  Being  helpful  followers 

•  Are  the  children  being  stimulated  to  enlarge  their  interests 


by: 

Enjoying  books 
Hearing  beautiful  music 


Planning  and  directing  simple 
dramatizations 
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Meeting  new  friends  Creating  simple  songs  and 

Going  on  excursions  in  the  stories 
neighborhood 

What  About  the  Teacher 

•  Is  she  wholesome  in  personality  and  healthy  in  appearand 

•  Does  she  have  a  friendly  attitude  toward  all  the  children  j  j 

•  Is  she  calm  in  the  face  of  group  excitement? 

•  Does  she  withhold  guidance  until  it  is  really  needed  ai 
wanted  ? 

•  Does  she  enjoy  things  WITH  the  children? 

•  Has  she  had  specific  training  for  the  teaching  of  youiij 
children  ? 

•  Does  she  read  professional  magazines? 

•  Does  she  attend  professional  meetings  when  not  requiK 
to  do  so? 

•  Is  she  courteous,  thoughtful,  quiet,  happy? 

If  after  a  visit  to  a  school  you  can  answer  "yes"  to  the  major '1 
of  these  questions,  you  may  feel  sure  that  your  child  will  I 
greatly  benefited  by  attending  it. 

— adapted  from  statement  prepared  by  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education, 
1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  <| 
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V 


Some  References  for  Parents  and  Teachers 

Books 

orest,  Isle.  Early  Years  at  School  McGraw  Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
ew  York,  1949. 

hildren's  Catalog;  8th  ed.  rev.,  H  .W.  Wilson  Co.,  New  York, 
)51. 

oster,  Josephine  C,  and  Headley,  Neith  E.,  Education  in  the 

indergarten,  American  Book  Company,  Atlanta,  1948. 

ans,  Roma,  and  others.  Teaching  Young  Children.  World  Book 

ompany,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1952. 

esell,  A.,  and  Illg,  F.  L.  Child  Development.  Harper  Bros.,  New 

ork,  1949. 

efferman,  Helen,  Editor.  Guiding  the  Young  Child.  D.  C.  Heath 
id  Co.,  Boston,  1951. 

ymes,  James  L.,  Jr.,  Effective  Home-School  Relations.  Pren- 
ce-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1953. 

ational  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  Forty-sixth 
earbook,  Early  Childhood  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago 
ress,  Chicago,  1947. 

jlson,  Willard  C.  Child  Development.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Com- 
tny,  Boston,  1949. 

iaeehy,  Emma  D.  The  Fives  and  Sixes  Go  to  School.  Henry  Holt 
ad  Company,  New  York,  1954. 

Ibock,  Benjamin,  Common  Sense  Book  of  Baby  and  Child  Care. 
uell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York,  1946. 

Jills,  C.  D.,  and  Stegman,  W.  H.  Living  in  the  Kindergarten. 
pllett  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1950. 
emkins,  Shauter  and  Bauer.  These  Are  Your  Children.  Scott, 
resman  and  Co.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Pamphlets 

ur  Child  from  One  to 
Six. 

ur  Child  from  Six  to 
Tivelve. 

tiding  the  Adolescent, 
plication  of  the  Needs  Theory  ) 

to  Education.  )  Modern  Education  Service, 

'cognizing  Emotional  Needs:      )  Box  26,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 
Do's  and  Don't's  for  Teachers  ) 


Free  from  local  health  department 
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Magazines 

The  National  Parent  Teacher.  $1.25  per  year 
National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers 
600  South  Michigan  Blvd. 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 
Parents  Magazine.  $2.50  per  year 
The  Parents'  Institute,  Inc. 
52  Vanderbilt  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Childhood  Education.  $4.50  pr  year 
Association  for  Childhood  Education  International 
1200  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 

Films 

Care  of  Children  of  Working  Mothers.  New  York :  New  Y(  J 
University  Film  Library,  26  Washington  Place.  3  reels,  16m  : 
sound.  $3  per  day.  Emphasizes  advantages  of  an  all-day  cbll 
care  center. 

A  Child  Went  Forth.  New  York:  Brandon  Films,  Inc.,  ltd 
Broadway.  16mm.,  20  min.,  sound.  $72,  rent  $4.  Admirable  si 
ting  and  techniques  for  school  for  young  children  situated  in  <  { 
farm  house.  Available  from  Audio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  Ul| 
versity,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  A  Five-Y ear-Old.  New  York:  Bureau  J 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  16mr| 
20  min.,  sound,  two  reels,  $75.  Young  children  interpreting  | 
world  about  them  in  a  well-equipped  kindergarten.  The  role 
the  teacher  in  guiding  these  children. 

Play  Is  Our  Business.  New  York :  Sun  Dial  Films,  625  Madi:  (j 
Ave.,  16mm.,  20  min.,  sound.  $45,  rent  $3  per  day.  Typical  p  '<\ 
school  settings  in  public  schools,  a  settlement  and  a  housing  pr  i 
ect  where  children  5-13  are  provided  with  enriching  play  actftl 
ties  for  after  school  hours  and  vacations. 

What  Has  the  Nursery  to  Offer?  Prepared  by  Rose  H.  Alschu  i 
Washington,  D.  C. :  The  Association  for  Childhood  Educat  < 
International. 

Frustrating  Fours  and  the  Fascinating  Fives,  (twenty-two  rr  i 
utes)   (sound)  Available  for  loan  from  the  General  Extens  m 
Division,  Gainesville,  or  for  purchase  from  McGraw-Hill  B<  <> 
Co. 
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yre-School  Adventures  (thirty  minutes)  (silent)  Available  from 
Ludio-Visual  Center,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 
{nd  Then  Ice  Cream  (ten  minutes)  (sound)  Available  from  New 
fork  University  Film  Library. 

lelping  the  Child  to  Accept  the  Do's  (ten  minutes)  (sound) 
available  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1948. 
lelping  the  Child  to  Face  the  Don't's  (ten  minutes)  (sound) 
Available  from  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1948. 
When  Should  Grown-Ups  Help?    (thirteen  minutes)  (sound) 
available  from  New  York  University  Film  Library. 
I  Guidance  Program  for  Home  and  ) 
\  School.  ) 

fleeting  Emotional  Needs  in  Child-    )  Local  health  department. 
hood.  ) 
7hy  Won't  Tommy  Eat?  ) 


Filmstrips 

'hildren  in  the  Primary  School — Ages  Six,  Seven,  Eight  Years. 
available  from  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education  Inter- 
national, 1200  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 
troup  Life  for  the  Pre-School  Child.  Available  from  the  New 
fork  University  Film  Library,  26  Washington  Place,  New  York 
,  New  York. 

kindergarten  and  Your  Child.  Available  from  Audio-Visual  Ma- 
arials  Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne  University,  Detroit,  Mich- 
tan. 

fhat  Has  the  Nursery  School  to  Offer?  Available  from  the  As- 
sociation for  Childhood  Education  International,  1200  15th  St., 
jr.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hvid's  Bad  Day.  Available  from  Young  America  Films,  Inc., 
B  East  41st  St.,  New  York  City  17,  New  York. 

Additional  Sources  of  Materials 

^merican  Association  of  University  Women 
634  Eye  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

ssociation  for  Childhood  Education  International 
}200  Fifteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 
hild  Study  Association  of  America 
32  E.  74th  St., 
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New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
U.  S.  Children's  Bureau 
Social  Security  Administration 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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FOREWORD 


The  high  schools  of  North  Carolina  graduated  approximately  37,000 
boys  and  girls  in  1955.  The  number  of  graduates  is  mounting  year  by 
year,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  loss  through  drop-outs  has  been 
substantially  reduced  in  recent  years.  The  post-war  increase  in  births, 
which  to  date  has  not  affected  high  school  enrollment  appreciably,  will 
cause  a  sharper  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  during  the  decade 
ahead. 

As  the  State  looks  to  the  future,  it  must  of  necessity  look  to  the 
educational  qualification  of  its  youth,  to  whom  that  future  is  irrevocably 
entrusted.  Recent  studies  reveal  that  approximately  31  per  cent  of  the 
State's  high  school  graduates  enter  college,  a  figure  which  is  only  about 
three-fourths  the  national  average.  Reports  of  other  studies  indicate 
that  North  Carolina  ranks  second  from  the  bottom  among  the  forty-eight 
states  in  the  percentage  of  college-age  youth  in  college.  These  evidences 
of  the  State's  unenviable  record  stand  as  a  challenge  to  all  North  Caro- 
linians. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  there 
are  approximately  150,000  scholarships  available,  with  a  total  value  of 
over  forty  million  dollars.  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  have 
a  sizable  portion  of  these  scholarships.  This  publication  is  the  first 
attempt  at  listing  the  scholarships  and  other  financial  aids  available  at 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this  State.  It  is  hoped  it  will  serve 
to  open  doors  for  more  of  the  capable  high  school  graduates  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  continue  their  education  at  the  collegiate  level.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  31  per  cent  now  entering  college  does  not  include  all  the 
capable  and  talented  young  people  who  complete  high  school.  In  fact, 
it  is  known  that  only  two  out  of  three  of  the  first  and  second  ranking 
students  scholastically  enter  college.  There  is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  for  each  qualified  high  school  graduate  entering  college,  there  is 
one  equally  or  better  qualified  who  does  not  enter,  and,  all  too  frequent- 
ly, lack  of  finances  is  the  cause.  The  failure  of  more  gifted  young  people 
to  continue  their  education  beyond  high  school  is  a  tragic  waste  of  the 
State's  most  vital  resource.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  the 
people  of  the  State  can  afford  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  these 
capable  young  people  as  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they  can  afford  not 
to  provide  it. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  high  school  graduates  may  derive  from  this 
publication,  it  is  hoped  also  that  it  will  serve  to  stimulate  interest  among 
individuals,  institutions,  communities,  and  organizations  in  expanding 
the  scholarshp  aid  available  to  deserving  and  promising  young  people. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Wake  County  Association  of  Phi  Beta  Kapp  ] 
for  its  services  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  this  publication  and  f c  • 
gathering  some  of  the  initial  data.  Appreciation  is  expressed  to  all  thij 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  for  their  splendid  cooperation  i  t 
preparing  and  editing  the  material,  and  to  Nile  F.  Hunt  and  other  stall 
members  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  who  have  devote 
many  hours  to  this  assignment. 


March  3,  1956  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructioi 
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INTRODUCTSON 


The  possibilities  for  financial  assistance  to  high  school  graduates 
desiring  to  continue  their  education  in  college  are  rather  extensive.  A 
number  of  these  possibilities  are  listed  in  this  publication.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  complete  inventory  of  all  the  scholarships  and  other  aids  that 
are  available.  There  are  many,  especially  those  awarded  to  upperclass- 
I  men,  which  are  not  reported  herein.  In  order  to  present  a  comprehensive 
;  report  of  the  available  information,  much  of  it  has  of  necessity  been 
I  abbreviated;  hence,  only  the  most  significant  facts  are  indicated.  The 
;  catalogs  of  the  various  institutions  are  very  likely  to  contain  considerable 
supplementary  information.  Correspondence  and  a  personal  visit  to  the 
college  campus  are  always  advisable  as  means  of  obtaining  complete 
and  accurate  information. 

Although  much  attention  has  been  given  to  editing  this  publication, 
there  are  possibly  some  inconsistencies,  omissions,  and  errors  yet  re- 
maining. The  difficulties  involved  in  achieving  uniformity  in  the  presen- 
tation of  data  from  so  many  sources  and  of  such  diverse  nature  were 
recognized  from  the  beginning.  These  limitations  are  pointed  out  to  the 
reader  in  the  interest  of  assuring  that  the  publication  will  serve  well  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

This  booklet  is  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents,  high 
school  principals,  guidance  workers,  and  librarians  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
thus  be  accessable  to  students  in  every  high  school  in  the  State.  It  should 
!  be  of  value  to  students  intent  upon  entering  college  and  seeking  financial 
resources  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  A  knowledge  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist  should  serve  also  as  an  incentive  to  those  beset 
by  uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  shall  go  to  college. 

Nile  F.  Hunt 
Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education 


FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS-WHITE 


APPALACHIAN  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Boone— 

Co-ed;  State  sponsored  institution  for  teacher  training  only;  enrollment  1955- 
1956:  841  men,  839  women;  degrees  offered  are  B.S.  and  M.A. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

None  reported 

Loan  Funds 

Five,  varying  in  amounts 
from  $100  to  $60,000; 
loans  to  students  restricted 
to  different  amounts. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Needy  and  worthy  students.  Study 
of  cumulative  record  in  college; 
habits  of  thrift  and  economy;  schol- 
arship and  student  government  rec- 
ords are  considered.  As  a  rule,  a 
student  should  have  been  in  college 
for  one  or  two  years  before  making 
application  for  a  loan. 


Work  Opportunities 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Vice  President  and  Controller. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Loan  Committee, 
in  sufficient  time 
to  permit  execution 
of  notes  two  weeks 
before  registration. 
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ATLANTIC  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE,  Wilson— 


Co-ed;  private  institution;  controlled  by  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Chris 
enrollment  1955-56:  364  men,  242  women;  A.B.  degree  offered. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Academic  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:   $25/semester  for 
eight  semesters. 


Music  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $25/semester 
eight  semesters. 


for 


Frank  and  Anna  Penn  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr.  for  one 
year. 

Lula  M.  Coan  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr.  for  one 
year. 

Christian     Service  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $100/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Two  highest-ranking  members  of 
each  graduating  class  of  any  high 
school  in  North  Carolina;  "B" 
average  required  for  renewal. 

Proficiency  in  music;  must  become 
member  of  band  or  be  qualified 
accompanist  in  either  piano  or 
organ. 

By  committee,  on  scholarship  and 
character.  Must  be  resident  of 
Rockingham  County  and  member 
of  Christian  Church. 


Scholarship  and  character;  recipient 
must  be  working  toward  a  degree 
in  religion. 


To  Whom  Applied 
tion  Should  Be  St  ) 
mitted  and  When 


Dean,  before  J 
1. 


Dean,  before  J§| 
1. 


Chairman,  P  e  i 
Scholarship  Co 
mittee,  before  Jl 
1. 


Dean,  before  Jl 
1. 


Dean,  with  gene 
application  forrrp 


Recognized  intention  of  entering 
full-time  Christian  service:  minis- 
try, religious  education,  missionary 
work,  etc.  Applicants  accepted 
from  any  denomination  and  are 
required  to  be  engaged  in  some 
approved  type  of  Christian  service 
while  in  college. 

Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  established  from  which  students  may  borrow  varyi 
amounts. 

Work  opportunities 

Part-time  employment  is  available  either  on  the  campus  or  in  the  community. 
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BELMONT  ABBEY  COLLEGE,  Belmont— 


Men's  Catholic  institution;  College  enrollment  1955-56:  350  men;  liberal 
arts  and  professional  courses;  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  conferred. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Benedictine  Order 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies,  usually 
board,   room,  and  tui- 
tion. 

Tuition  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Tuition  ($300). 

Part-tuition  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Half-tuition  ($1  50 
each). 

Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


On  individual  basis;  Priesthood  in 
Benedictine  Order. 


Financial  Need. 


Financial  Need. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Belmont  Abbey 
Monastery. 


President. 


President. 


Work  opportunities 

Address  inquiries  to  the  President 


1  1 


BLACK  MOUNTAIN  COLLEGE,  Black  Mountain— 


Co-ed;  privately  controlled  institution;  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  and  dining  I 
enrollment  1955-56:  17  men,  10  women;  A.B.  degree  offered. 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Apppi 

rion  Should  Be  I 
mitted  and  W  i 

Note:  Inquiries  concerning  financial  assistance  should  be  addressed  to  the  President 
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CATAWBA  COLLEGE,  Salisbury- 


Co-ed;  privately  controlled  institution,  operated  by  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  444  men,  194  women;  degrees  offered 
are  A.B.  and  B.S.;  no  professional  or  graduate  degrees. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Academic  Honors  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Five. 
Value:  One,  full  tuition, 
$325 /yr.  for  four  yrs; 
four,  $125/yr.  for  four 
years. 

Freshman  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $325/yr.  (tuition) 
for  one  year. 


Theatre  Arts  and  Crafts 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr.  for  four 
years. 

Department  of  Music 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  one 

year,  with  possibility  of 

renewal. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Well-balanced  interests;  academic 
aptitude;  high  moral  character; 
leadership  ability;  actual  financial 
need.  Must  maintain  "B"  average. 


Primarily  financial  need;  upper 
half  of  graduating  class;  high  de- 
gree of  academic  aptitude  demon- 
strated by  test  scores;  resident  of 
North  Carolina;  can  continue  after 
first  year,  but  not  committed. 

Must  be  planning  four-year  course 
at  Catawba  with  major  in  drama 
and  speech;  references  and  visit  to 
campus  required. 

Satisfactory  academic  record  and 
outstanding  record  in  some  phase 
of  music;  must  be  a  music  major. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Director  of  Admis- 
sions, before  April 
15. 


Director  of  Admis- 
sions, before  April 
15. 


Professor  of  Speech 
and  Dramatics. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  established  and  are  available  to  worthy  students; 
address  inquiries  to  the  President. 

Work  Opportunities 

Address  inquiries  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE,  Davidson— 


Men's  liberal  arts  college,  controlled  by  Presbyterian  Church;  enrollment  19  : 
1956:  845  men;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.;  no  graduate  degrei 
Army  ROTC  (Branch  General). 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Note:  The  filing  of  an  application  makes  the  applicant  eligible  for 
scholarships: 

Scholarships 


Baker  Scholarships 
Number:  Eight. 
Value:  Up  to  $l,250/yr., 
depending  upon  need; 
renewable  for  four 
years. 


Union  Carbide  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:    Full   tuition,  fees 
and   books;  renewable 
each    year    for  four 
years. 


Scholarship;  character;  leadership 
potential;  acceptable  score  on 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Section  of  the 
College  Board  Entrance  Examina- 
tion. "Finalists"  chosen  on  basis  of 
application  and  supporting  data; 
interviewed  on  campus  in  March 
and  given  further  competitive  tests. 
Winners  chosen  from  "Finalists". 

Same  as  Baker  Scholarships;  also, 
applicant  must  intend  to  enter 
some  phase  of  business,  industry, 
teaching,  or  research. 


Proctor  &  Gamble  Scholar-     Same  as  Baker  Scholarships, 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $640/yr.  (Full  tui- 
tion, books  and  fees)  re- 
newable each  year  for 
four  years. 


Davidson  College  Honor 
Scholarships 
Number:  Three. 
Value:   Up  to  $500/yr.; 

renewable  each  year 

for  four  years. 

Staley  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:   Up  to  $500/yr.; 

renewable  each  year 

for  four  years. 

Curtis  B.  Johnson  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:   Up  to  $600/yr.; 
renewable    for  four 
years. 


Same  as  Baker  Scholarships. 


Same  as  Baker  Scholarships;  also, 
applicant  must  be  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry. 


Same  as  Baker  Scholarships. 


To  Whom  Appli 
Hon  Should  Be  S 
mitted  and  Wh 

any  of  the  follow 


Secretary  of  Sett 
arship  Committ; 
before  January 


Secretary  of  Sch 
arship  Committ 
before  January 


Secretary  of  Scht 
arship  Committ 
before  January 


Secretary  of  Sch 
arship  Committ' 
before  January  1 


Secretary  of  Sch 
arship  Committi 
before  January  1 


Secretary  of  Sch. 
arship  Commits 
before  January  1 
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DAVIDSON  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


C.  R.  Harding  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  Up  to  $600/yr.; 
renewable    each  year 
for  four  years. 

Davidson  College  General 
Scholarships 
Number:  Up  to  twenty. 
Value:   Up  to  $350/yr.; 
renewable. 


Same  as  Baker  Scholarships. 


Need  and  merit;  required  to  take 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Section  of  Col- 
lege Board  Entrance  Examination. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Secretary  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
before  January  1  0. 


loan  Funds 

The  Student  Loan  Fund  has  been  accumulating  for  many  years  and  as  a  general  policy 
is  ordinary  restricted  to  the  use  of  members  of  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  classes. 

Work  Opportunities 

A  number  of  students  meet  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  some  form  of  self-help.  Oppor- 
tunities are  ordinarily  available  through  positions  with  the  college,  in  private  boarding 
houses,  and  in  Davidson  or  surrounding  towns. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY,  Durham— 

Privately  controlled  institution  with  coordinate  men's  and  women's  unc 
graduate  colleges  and  co-ed  in  graduate  and  some  professional  divisio 
affiliated  with  Methodist  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  3,656  men,  1,5 
women;  divisions  include  Trinity  College  for  undergraduate  men,  Womc  i 
College,  engineering,  medicine,  law,  divinity,  forestry,  nursing  and  gradu 
school  of  arts  and  sciences;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  ao 

A.  B.  in  business  administration,  B.S.  in  engineering  curricula  and  nursi 

B.  D.,  LL.B.,  LL.M.,  S.J.D.,  master  of  forestry  and  doctor  of  forestry;  B.S. 
medicine,  M.D.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.;  Army  ROTC  (Med);  N< 
ROTC;  Air  Force  ROTC. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Angier  Duke  Regional  Prizes 
Number:  Thirteen. 
Value:  $l,000/yr.;  re- 
newable if  holder  is  in 
upper  fourth  of  class 
and  developing  quali- 
ties of  leadership. 


Duke  University  Regional 
Scholarships 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  $l,000/yr. 

Duke  University  National 
Scholarships 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  $l,0007yr. 

Honorary  Tuition  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Fifteen. 

Value:  Tuition. 

Remissions  of  Tuition 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  Tuition. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Competitive;  any  resident  of  North 
Carolina  or  any  male  resident  of 
South  Carolina.  Granted  to  6  men 
and  3  women  from  North  Carolina, 
2  men  from  South  Carolina,  and  2 
at-large  men  from  either  of  these 
states. 


Competitive;  male,  from  designated 
regions. 


Competitive;  3  men  and  3  women. 


Campus  student,  must  have  held 
scholarship  previous  year.  Granted 
to  5  sophomores,  5  juniors,  and  5 
seniors. 

Restricted  to  the  following:  those 
preparing  for  full-time  religious 
work;  children  of  ministers  of  N.  C. 
end  Western  N.  C.  Conferences 
Methodist  Church;  children  of  min- 
isters of  all  faiths  who  are  residents 
of  Durham  County;  and,  children 
of  Staff  members.  Available  as  long 
as  normal  progress  is  being  made. 


To  Whom  Appli 
tion  Should  Be  SSi 
mined  and  Wh 


Address    all  cc 
munications  to: 
Executive  Secret 
Scholarship  Cc 
mittee 
217  Allen 
Duke  Station 
Durham,  N.  C. 
December  1  5,  S 
ior  Year  High 
School. 

February  1  5,  Ser 
Year  High  Schoc 


March  1 ,  Ser 
Year  High  Schoc 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Athletic  Awards 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Not  specified. 

Scholarship  Grant 

Number:  350  to  400. 
Value:  Not  specified. 

J.  A.  Jones  Scholarships  in 
Engineering 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  $600/yr. 

Methodist  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Scholarship  Fund 

Number:  Eight. 

Value:  $400/yr. 

Thomas  R.  Mullen,  Jr.  Schol- 
arship Fund 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  $750/yr. 

J.  M.  Judd  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  One. 
Value:  All  tuition  for  4 
years. 

McAlister  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $700/yr. 

P.  Huber  Hanes  Scholarship 
Fund 

Number:  Five. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

P.  Huber  Hanes,  Jr.  Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  Not  specified. 


For  football  and  basketball  only, 
according  to  Atlantic  Coast  Con- 
ference and  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  Rules. 

Statement  of  financial  resources. 


Engineering  major. 


Granted  to  members  of  Methodist 
Church;  must  be  in  upper  1 5  per 
cent  of  graduating  class. 

Preference:  children  of  employees 
of  Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Com- 
pany. 


One  boy  and  one  girl  from  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana. 

One  for  major  in  religion,  two  for 
families  of  alumni,  and  two  general 
scholarships. 


Granted  to  junior  or  senior  in  busi- 
ness administration. 


Alumnae  Scholarship  Fund         Worthy  women  students. 

Alice  M.  Baldwin  Scholarship 
Fund 


Edgar  S.  Bowling  Scholarship 
Fund 


Worthy  students;  women  living  on 
campus. 

Worthy  students;  preference  given 
to  residents  of  Durham  and  adja- 
cent counties. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


April  15,  Senior 
Year  High  School. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Christian  Education  Scholar-      Schools  in  the  Christian  Education 
ship  Fund  Movement. 

Class  of    1914   Scholarship      Preference  given  to  descendants  of 
Fund  class  of  1914. 

Class   of    1917   Scholarship      Needy  Methodist  ministers  study- 
Fund  ing  at  Duke. 

E.  M.  Cole  Foundation      Undergraduate,  preparing  for  min- 
(Scholarships)  istry. 

Robert    B.   Cox   Scholarship      Men;  undergraduate. 
Fund 

Will  L.  Cuninggim  Scholar-      Preference:  graduate  of  Methodist 

ship  Fund  Orphanage  in  Raleigh. 

Rose  M.   Davis  Scholarship  Major  in  chemistry. 
Fund 

Divinity  School  Miscellaneous  Designated  individuals. 
Scholarship  Fund 

N.  Edward  Edgerton  Scholar-  Preference:  Wake  County  residents, 
ship  Fund 

Engineering  Scholarship  Fund  Major  in  engineering. 

J.  Welch  Harris  Scholarship  Freshman  boy  from  High  Point. 
Fund 

B.   D.    Heath   Scholarship  Resident  of  Union  County,  N.  C. 
Fund 

High  Point  Scholarship  Fund  Graduate,  High  Point  High  School. 

George  M.  Ivey  Scholarship  Divinity  School  students. 
Fund 

W.    K.    Kellogg    Fund    for  Medical  Technician  majors. 
Technicians 

Laurinburg  Christian  Educa-  Student  in  Divinity  School, 
tion  Scholarship  Fund 

Law  School  Scholarship  Fund  Student  in  Law  School. 

D.    M.    Litaker    Scholarship  Resident  in  Western  North  Caro- 

Fund  lina  Conference  preparing  for  the 

ministry. 

O.  G.  B.  McMullan  Scholar-  Preference:  graduates  from  Pas- 
ship  Fund  quotank  and  Perquimans  Counties. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


R.  A.  Mayer  Scholarship 
Fund 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Preference:  graduates  from  Meck- 
lenburg County. 


Myers  Park  Scholarship  Fund      Students  in  Divinity  School. 


W.  R.  Odell  Divinity  Schol- 
arship Fund 

Henry  A.  Page  Scholarship 
Fund 

Pooled  Income-Divinity 
Scholarship  Fund 

T.  V.  Rochelle  Scholarship 
rund 

Elbert  Russell  Divinity  Schol- 
Ihrship  Fund 

(Joseph  H.  Separk  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Hersey  Everett  Spence  Schol- 
jarship  Fund 

KAary  Newby  Toms  Scholar- 
ship Fund 

Mary  Alyse  Smith  Scholar- 
ship Fund 

red  Soule  Scholarship  Fund 


Students  preparing  for  Methodist 
ministry. 

Preference:  students  preparing  for 
medical  careers. 

Divinity  School — consolidated. 
Graduate,  High  Point  High  School. 
Students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 


Preference:  graduate  from  Gaston 
County. 

Student  in  Divinity  School. 


Preference:  graduates  from  Dur- 
ham and  Perquimans  Counties. 

Freshman,  resident  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Worthy  students;  preference:  male 
residents  of  Durham  County. 


\IOTE:  There  is  a  substantial  number  of  additional  scholarship  funds  at  Duke  which 
arry  no  eligibility  specifications;  these  are  consolidated  and  administered  as  a  general 
iource  of  scholarship  aid  to  worthy  and  deserving  students. 


-Oan  Funds 

Uumni  Loan  Fund 

ynum  Belote  Loan  Fund 

>.  D.  Betts  Loan  Fund 

hristian  Education  Loan 
und 

lass  of  1902  Loan  Fund 


Members  of  Methodist  Church; 
preference  given  to  residents  of 
Rowan  County. 

Men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
Men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Jesse  A.  Cuninggim  Loan 
Fund 

Fannie  Carr  Bivins  Memorial 
Loan  Fund 


Alexander  Edens  Memorial 
Loan  Fund 

School  of  Forestry  Loan  Fund 

General  Loan  Fund 

P.  Frank  Hanes  Loan  Fund 

B.  D.  Heath  Loan  Fund 

W.  K.  Kellogg  Loan  Fund 

Medical  Students  Loan  Fund 

Ministerial  Education  Loan 
Fund 

North  Carolina  Conference 
Board  of  Christian  Education 
Loan  Fund 

W.  N.  Reynolds  Loan  Fund 


Roanoke  Rapids  High  School 
Loan  Fund 

Scott  Loan  Fund 

Ella  Westcott  Tuttle  Loan 
Fund 

Wake  County  Alumnae  Loan 
Fund 

Winston-Salem  District  of 
N.  C.  Conference  Loan  Fund 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Men  preparing  for  the  ministry. 


Women;  recommendation  of  Alum- 
nae Council;  approval  of  Dean  of 
Women. 

Forestry  major. 

Forestry  major. 
Forestry  major. 

Loan  made  to  one  student  annual- 
ly; major  in  law. 

Preference:  resident  of  Union 
County  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

For  students  in  medicine,  medical 
technology,  nursing,  and  physical 
therapy. 

Medical  students. 

Students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 


Students  preparing  for  the  ministry 
or  other  types  of  religious  work. 


North  Carolinian;  preference:  grad- 
uates of  Nancy  Cox  Reynolds  Me- 
morial High  School  and  sons  of 
employees  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  To- 
bacco Company. 

Graduates  of  Roanoke  Rapids  High 
School. 

Medical  students. 
Women. 


Women. 

Resident  of  Winston-Salem  district 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 


NOTE:  Additional  loan  funds  have  been  established  at  Duke  which  do  not  carry  eligibilit' 

specifications. 
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DUKE  UNIVERSITY— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


POLICIES  RELATING  TO  LOANS: 

Amount  of  loan  available — Freshmen,  $225  each  semester;  Sophomores,  $225  each 
(semester;  Juniors,  $250  each  semester;  Seniors,  $300  each  semester;  Graduate  or  pro- 
fessional students,  $300  each  semester;  Medical  students — any  level,  $300  each  quarter. 
No  undergraduate  may  exceed  a  total  of  $1800. 

References — Three,  two  from  home  town.  Approval  by  Dean  of  school  or  college  in  which 
student  is  enrolled  is  required. 

Terms — One  per  cent  interest  charged  while  in  school;  after  leaving  school,  3  per  cent 
for  five  years,  then  6  per  cent  until  paid.  Two  per  cent  of  principal  to  be  paid  monthly, 
commencing  in  October  after  leaving  school.  Doctors  of  medicine  at  Duke  or  students 
in  graduate  or  professional  schools  at  Duke  may  be  granted  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
3ne  per  cent  interest  rate  allowed  students  in  attendance. 


Work  Opportunities 


3art-time  Employment 


Number:  Approximately 


500. 


Preference  given  to  students  need- 
ing employment  on  campus  or  in 
community. 


Value:  Average  about 
$350  per  acadamic 
year;  many  earn  more. 
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EAST  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  Greenville— 


Co-ed;  State-controlled,  teacher  training  and  liberal  arts  institution;  enroll- 
ment 1955-56:  1,405  men,  1,420  women;  degrees  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal 
arts;  A.B.  and  M.A.  in  education;  programs  include  pre-engineering,  pre-( 
dental,  pre-legal,  pre-medical,  laboratory  technician,  and  dietetics  courses; 
Air  Force  ROTC. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Pitt  County  Scholarships 
Number:  Fifteen. 
Value:    $75/yr.    for  one 
year  only. 

East  Carolina  General  Re- 
sources 

Number:  Forty. 

Value:  $100/yr.  for  one 
year  only. 

Departmental  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  one 
year  only. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Need,  scholarship, 
ity;  area  of  major 
be  a  factor. 


Need,  scholarship, 
ity;  area  of  major 
be  a  factor. 


Need,  scholarship, 
ity;  area  of  major 
be  a  factor. 


leadership  abil- 
study  may  also 


leadership  abil- 
study  may  also 


leadership  abil- 
study  may  also 


To  Whom  Applied  a 
tion  Should  Be  Sub 
mitted  and  When 


Director  of  Studem 
Personnel,  befom 
April  1. 

Director  of  Studer  I 
Personnel,  befor  >| 
April  1. 


Director  of  Studei 
Personnel,  befa 
April  1. 


Loan  Funds 

Loans  in  limited  amounts  are  available  to  students  in  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Work  opportunities 

Address  inquiries  to  the  President. 
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ELON  COLLEGE,  Elon  College— 


Co-ed;  private  institution  founded  by  the  Christian  Church  (New  Congrega- 
tional-Christian); enrollment  1955-56:  667  men,  200  women;  degrees  offered 
are  A.B.,  B.S.  and  B.  Mus. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Athletic  Scholarships 
Number:  Indefinite. 
Value:  Depends  on  merit. 

Alumni  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr.  (Fresh- 
man year). 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 

Number:  No  limit. 

Value:  $100  Freshman 
year;  $50,  Sophomore 
year;  and,  $25  each, 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

High  School  Scholarships, 
Special 

Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    $115.50  (Fresh- 
man year). 


High  School  Scholarships, 
General 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  $115.50  (Fresh- 
man year). 

Ministerial  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $1  15.50  each  year 
enrolled.  (Commuter 
students  entitled  to  Vi 
this  amount.) 

General  Scholarships  (Me- 
morials) 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  $100  (Freshman 
year). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Average  of  "C"  or  above  in  high 
school;  need;  ability. 


Recommended  by  alumnus;  average 
of  "B"  or  better  in  high  school, 
and  maintain  same  record  in  col- 
lege; dormitory  student. 

Valedictorian  or  salutatorian,  aver- 
age of  "B"  or  better  in  high  school; 
and  maintain  same  record  in  col- 
lege; dormitory  student. 


Available  to  students  from  high 
schools  in  which  Elon  alumni  are 
serving  as  superintendent,  princi- 
pal, or  teacher;  average  of  "B" 
or  better  in  high  school,  and  main- 
tain same  record  in  college;  dormi- 
tory student. 

Special  recommendation  of  princi- 
pal or  superintendent;  average  of 
"B"  or  better  in  high  school,  and 
maintain  same  record  in  college; 
dormitory  student. 

Protestant  ministerial  students; 
wives  of  ministerial  students; 
children  of  ministers;  average  of 
"B"  or  better  in  high  school  and 
maintain  same  record  in  college. 


Worthiness;  average  of  "B"  or 
better  in  high  school,  and  main- 
tain same  record  in  college. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Athletic  Director 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be 
fore  August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 
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ELON  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  loan  funds  have  been  established  from  which  students  may  borrow  varying 
amounts. 


Work  Opportunities 


Chapel  Checkers 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  $45. 

Library  Assistants 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $150-$200. 

Dining  Hall  Waiters 
Number:  Eleven. 
Value:  $200-$250. 

Faculty  Assistants 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $150. 

Hostesses  Girls'  Dormitory 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $125-$200. 

College  Photographer 
Student  Electrician 
Dramatics  Assistant 

Number:  One  each. 

Value:  $150  each. 

Laboratory  Assistants 
Number:  Twelve. 
Value:  $150-$200. 


Need;  ability;  average 
above  in  high  school. 


of  "C 


Need;  ability;  average  of  "C"  or 
above  in  high  school;  dormitory 
students. 

Need;  ability;  average  of  "C"  or 
above  in  high  school,  and  main- 
tain same  record. 

Need;  ability;  average  of  "C"  or 
above  in  high  school;  only  one 
job  per  person. 

Need;  ability;  average  of  "C"  or 
above  in  high  school. 


Need;  ability;  average  of 
above  in  high  school. 


"C" 


Need;  ability;  average  of  "C"  or 
above  in  high  school. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1 5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 


Field  Secretary,  be- 
fore August  1  5. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE,  Red  Springs— 


Women's  privately  controlled  institution,  controlled  by  Presbyterian  Church; 
enrollment  1955-56:  25  men,  318  women;  degrees  offered  are  B.A.,  B.S. 
and  B.M. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

The  Mrs.  James  F.  Blue  Me- 
morial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $300/yr. 

The  James  Boyd  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $175/yr. 

The  Rowland  A.  Brown 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  W.  C.  Brown  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Andrew  Bryson  Fund 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr. 

The  Georgine  Gregg  Danby 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $25/yr. 

The  N.  N.  Fleming  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  C.  M.  Gibbs  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr. 


The  Elizabeth  Monroe  Taylor 
Gilmour  Memorial  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  be  Sub- 
mitted  and  When 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  resident  of  President,  before 
Moore  County;  major  in  music.  June   1 . 


Scholarship;  need;  applied  to  tui-  President,  before 
tion  of  music  student.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli 
cation. 


Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 

Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 

Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 


Selected  by  Women  of  the  Church 
of  Fayetteville  Presbytery. 


Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 


President,  before 
June  1. 

President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


Women  of  the 
Church,  Fayette- 
ville Presbytery, 
Care  of  President 
of  College. 

President,  before 
June  1. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


The  Margaret  Fraser  Gluck 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Kate  Fields  Grannis 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $125/yr. 

The  Sheriff  John  Wesley  Hall 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Sallie  McCall  Hamer 
and  Robert  Pickett  Hamer 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr. 

The  Margaret  McKinnon 
Hawley  Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr. 

The  Mildred  Johnston  Hay 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr. 

The  Jane  Flow  Henderson 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

Joseph  Eli  Henderson  Me- 
morial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Martha  A.  Holt  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 


The  Franklin  L. 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 


Hyndman 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 

Worthy  student  from  Synod  of 
North  Carolina,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 


Worthy  student,  selected  by  Presi- 
dent of  College;  scholarship;  need; 
order  of  application. 


For  the  education  of  worthy  Chris- 
tian girls;  scholarship;  need;  order 
of  application. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation; member  of  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church,  Monroe,  N.C.  or  Bar- 
ium Springs  Orphanage. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation; student  from  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Monroe,  N.C. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli 
cation. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli 
cation. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

President,  before 
June  1 . 


President, 
June  1. 


President, 
June  1. 


before 


before 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


The  Paul  Guthrie  Jones 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Katherine  Livingston 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Mary  Patterson  Living- 
ston Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Mattie  Livingston  Me- 
morial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

The  John  D.  Malloy  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

Mark  Morgan  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:   All   expenses  ex- 
cept   medical,  contin- 
gent, library  and  lecture 
fees. 

The  Dr.  David  McBryde 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr. 

The  Hattie  McBryde  Memor- 
ial Scholarship  Number  1 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr. 

The  Hattie  McBryde  Memor- 
ial Scholarship  Number  2 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $72/yr. 

The  Daniel  Archibald  Mc- 
Cormick  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 

cation;  daughter  of  a  foreign  mis-  June  1. 

sionary. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 

cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica 

Hon  Should  Be  Sub  . 
mitred  and  When  ; 


The  Bessie  McNeill  McEach- 
ern  Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Eliza  J.  McFarland 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Margaret  Morgan  Mc- 
Guire  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr. 


D.  P.  McKinnon  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 

The   John    W.  McLaughlin 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The   Andrew   Calhoun  Mc- 
Leod  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $60/yr. 

The  A.  H.  McLeod,  Sr.  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Flora  McLean  McLeod 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr. 

J.  L.  McMillan  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $85/yr. 

The  James  L.  McNair  Me- 
morial Scholarship  cation. 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befor< 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befon 
cation.  June  1. 


Selected  by  Women  of  the  Church,  Women  of  th< 
Fayetteville  Presbytery.  Church,  Fayette 

ville  Presbyterv 
care  of  President  c 
College. 

Scholarship;  need;  student  from  President,  befor 
Barium  Springs  Orphanage.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befor 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befor; 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  Rev.  James  H 
cation.  McLeod,     N  o  r  t  i 

Wilkesboro,  N.C. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befoi 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  befo 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-      President,      befo  e 

June  1. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


The  Ellen  McNeill  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  William  and  Ida  Car- 
michael  McQueen  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Orange  Presbyterial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $120/yr. 

The  Annie  Ray  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Society 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  St.  Andrew's  Society 
Scholarship.  (Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Jessie  Schoellkoff  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  Onf\ 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Order  of  Scottish  Clans 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

The  Sinnott  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $250/yr. 

The  Pauline  Judson  Stamps 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli 
cation. 


For  the  benefit  of  students  from 
Orange  Presbytery,  assigned  by 
Women  of  the  Church,  Orange 
Presbytery. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation; descendant  of  Confederate 
soldier. 


Selected  by  St.  Andrew's  Society 
of  Charleston,  S.C.,  or  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College;  scholarship; 
need;  order  of  application. 


Scholarship; 
cation. 


need;  order  of  appli- 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli 
cation. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation; preference  given  daughter 
of  foreign  missionary. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President, 
cation.  June  1. 


before 


before 


Women  of  the 
Church,  Orange 
Presbytery,  care  of 
President  of  Col- 
lege. 


President, 
June  1. 


before 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


The  Thomas  Stamps  Memor- 
ial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  D.  Stewart 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Katherine  Allen  Vardell 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Charles  G.  Vardell  Edu- 
cational Fund 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $310/yr. 

The  Jane  Dickson  Bell  Var- 
dell Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

The  Linda  Vardell  Music 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $120/yr. 

The  Rosetta  Richardson  Vick 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

The  J.  Harvey  White  Memor- 
ial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $500/yr. 

The  Mary  Gale  Carter  White 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $135/yr. 

The  Jesse  Candler  Willard 
Fund 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $67.50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-      President,  before 
cation;  preference  given  daughter     June  1. 
of  foreign  missionary. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Student  from  Barium  Springs  Orph-      President,  before 
anage,  selected  by  Trustees  of  the     June  1. 
Orphanage. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Selected  by  elders  of  the  Second     President,  before 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Charleston,      June  1. 

S.C. 


Scholarship;  need;  major  in  music.      President,  before 

June  1. 


Not  specified. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli-  President,  before 
cation.  June  1 . 
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FLORA  MACDONALD  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


The  Wilmington  Presbyterial 
Scholarship  Fund 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

The  Osteen-Woodson  Schol- 
jarship 

Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


For  the  benefit  of  students  from 
Wilmington  Presbytery.  Assigned 
by  women  of  the  Church,  Wilming- 
ton Presbytery. 

Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 


NOTE:  The  following  are  annual  scholarships: 


The  Britt  Scholarships 
Number:  Three. 
Value:  $3007yr.  each. 

(The  Billie  Lawson  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr.  each 

The  President's  Scholarships 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $100/yr.  each. 

Annual  Competitive  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  One,  $300/yr.  for 
4  years;  two,  $150/yr. 
for  4  years;  and  three 
$100/yr.  for  4  years. 

Loan  Funds 

Number:  Eighteen. 

Value:  Amount  available 
per  year  varies  accord- 
ing to  need. 


Girls  of  unusual  merit,  from  the 
Synod  of  North  Carolina. 

Deserving  girl  with  scholastic  abil- 
ity. Need. 


Deserving  young  women  of  proven 
scholastic  ability  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Scholarship;  personality;  leadership. 


Scholarship;  need;  order  of  appli- 
cation. 


Work  Opportunities 

Self-help  Work  1  Vi  to  2  hours  per  day. 

Number:  Varies. 
Value:    About  $150/yr. 
depending  upon  work. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Women  of  the 
Church,  Wilming- 
ton Presbytery, 
care  of  President 
of  the  College. 


President, 
June  1 . 


before 


President,  before 
June  1 . 


President,  befoie 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


Dean  of  College, 
before  March  1 . 


President, 
June  1 . 


President, 
June  1 . 


before 


before 
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GREENSBORO  COLLEGE,  Greensboro- 


Women's  arts  and  sciences  college;  admits  men  on  town-student  basis; 
operated  by  Methodist  Church;  enrollment  1955-56;  20  men,  371  women; 
degrees  offered  are  A.B.  in  liberal  arts  and  B.  Mus.  in  School  of  Music; 
programs  include  home  economics,  religious  education,  teacher  education, 
journalism,  art,  speech,  and  dramatic  art. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Honor  Scholarships 
Number:  Nine. 
Value:  One,  $300/yr.; 
eight,  $150/yr. 


Music  Scholarships 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $150/yr. 

Awards,  Scholarships,  and 
Work  Awards 

Number:  Varies. 

Value:  $200-$300/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Competitive,  without  reference  to 
need. 


Competitive. 


Academic  ability  and  financial 
need. 


To  Whom  Applica- 1 
tion  Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Address   all  Com-r 
munications  to 
Committee  on 
Scholarships  andii 
Student  Aid. 


loan  Funds  and  work  opportunities 

Application  for  financial  aid  of  any  kind  should  be  made  on  forms  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  President's  office. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  Guilford  College- 


Co-ed;  privately  controlled  liberal  arts  college,  affiliated  with  Society  of 
Friends;  enrollment  1955-56:  439  men,  192  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B. 
and  B.S.;  no  graduate  degrees. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Ida  Bell  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  Varies. 


Elwood  Cox  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 

J.  Gurney  and  Thomas  C. 
Dixon  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

A.  Brown  Finch  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

Franklin  G.  Frazier  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 

J.  Gurney  Frazier  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $250/yr. 

Melvina  A.  Frazier  Scholar- 
ship 

N'jmber:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 

Greensboro  Advisory  Board 
Scholarships 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

J.  R.  and  Retta  Hardin  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Not  specified. 


Ministerial  student  or  candidate  for 
missionary  work;  major  in  religion. 

Men. 


Men;  promising  leadership;  scho- 
lastic and  athletic  ability. 


Young  Friends. 


Not  specified. 


Young  Friends. 


Greensboro  resident;  upper  half  of 
high  school  class;  one  must  go  to 
student  in  upper  fourth  Greensboro 
High  School  graduating  class. 

Women. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Unless  otherwise 
indicated  address 
all  communications 
to  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Scholarships, 
before  May  1 . 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Marvin  Hardin  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  Varies. 

Emily  S.  Howard  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  $250/yr. 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Forty. 

Value:  Varies. 

Nereus  and  Oriana  Menden- 
hall  Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  Varies. 

James  Arnold  Mitchell  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 

Leora  Sherrill  O'Callaghan 
Memorial  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr. 

William  F.  Overman  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 

Philadelphia  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  Varies. 

Quarterly  Meeting  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Sixteen. 

Value:  $1007yr. 

Amos  and  Martha  Ragan 
Family  Memorial  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Six. 

Value:  Varies. 

David  Troll  Rees  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Not  specified. 


Not  specified. 


Women;  residents  of  Guilford 
County. 


Majors  in  mathematics. 


Not  specified. 


Junior;  major  in  English. 


Junior. 


Young  Friends. 


Members  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting. 


Participation  in  Young  Friends. 


Music  major;  junior. 
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GUILFORD  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Riverside  Manufacturing 
Company  Scholarships 

Number:  Ten. 

Value:  Varies. 

William  L.  Rudd  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

B.  Clyde  Shore  Journalism 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

Amos  Stuart  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  Varies. 

Tripp  Scholarships 
Number:  Thirty. 
Value:  Varies. 

Vick  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  Varies. 

Henryanna  Hackney  White 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies. 

J.  M.  Ward  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  Varies. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Not  specified. 


Men;  residents  of  Alamance  and 
Caswell  Counties. 

Interest  in  creative  writing. 


Not  specified. 


Young  Friends  in  N.  C.  Yearly 
Meeting;  awarded  by  Education 
Committee  each  quarter. 

Aptitude  in  chemistry. 


Not  specified. 


Young  Friends  of  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
and  North  Carolina  who  show 
promise  of  leadership  in  the  Society 
of  Friends. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted end  When 


Loan  Funds 

There  are  several  funds  that  have  been  set  apart  to  be  used  for  Student  Aid  Corn- 
loans  to  students.  mittee. 


Work  Opportunities 

Some  students  meet  part  of  their  expenses  by  clerical,  maintenance,  Student  Aid  Com 
or  other  work.  mittee. 
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HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE,  High  Point- 


Co-ed;  Methodist  affiliated  liberal  arts  college;  enrollment  1955-56:  588 
men,  296  women;  A.B.  and  B.S.  degrees  offered;  programs  available  in  fields  : 
of  biology,  business  administration,  chemistry,  English,  psychology  and  educa- 
tion, French,  general  science,  history,  home  economics,  music,  mathematics, 
physical  education  and  health,  political  science,  religion  and  philosophy,  social 
studies,  sociology,  and  Spanish. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Orphanage  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $50  and  $100/yr. 


National  Methodist  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Not  specified. 

Value:  $400/yr.  maxi- 
mum (all  tuition  and 
fees). 

Mary  Lewis  Millis  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

Perry  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

National  Honor  Society 
Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $50/yr.  for  four 
years. 

Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Full  scholarship  for 
1  year. 

American  Business  Club 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Full  scholarship  for 
1  year. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Men;  graduates  of  Methodist  Chil- 
dren's Home,  Winston-Salem; 
graduates  of  other  N.  C.  Methodist 
orphanages;  graduates  of  other 
N.  C.  orphanages;  acceptable 
scholarship. 


Open  only  to  Methodist  students 
who  will  likely  major  in  religion; 
promising  student;  potentialities  for 
leadership  in  church. 


Acceptable 
worthiness. 


scholarship;  need; 


Woman;  need;  worthiness. 


Graduate  High  Point  High  School, 
recommended  by  principal;  ap- 
proved by  President  of  College. 


Resident  of  High  Point;  day  stu- 
dent; selected  by  Club,  approved 
by  President  of  College. 


Resident  of  High  Point;  day  stu- 
dent; selected  by  Club,  approved 
by  President  of  College. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When  i 


Address    all    com- 1 
munications     con-  v 
cerning  all  scholar- ri 
ships  and  student 
aid    to  Chairman, 
Committee  on 
Scholarships. 
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HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr.  for  one 
year. 

J.  B.  Cornelius  Foundation 
Scholarships 

Number:  Several. 

Value:  Varies;  for  1  year. 

Ida  M.  Alexander  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies;  for  1  year. 

S.  K.  Spahr  Memorial  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies;  for  1  year. 

Davis  Street  Methodist 
Church,  Burlington  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies;  for  1  year. 

George  F.  Ivey  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $250/yr. 

Morton  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $75/yr. 

Special  Pre-medical  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  All  college  ex- 
penses; 4  years. 

Carr  Methodist  Church 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies;  for  1  year. 

Honor  Student  Scholarships 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Worthy  student;  High  Point  resi- 
dent preferred;  selected  by  N.  C. 
Division,  approved  by  the  President 
of  the  College. 


Women;  must  accept  work  obliga- 
tions; recommended  by  College; 
selected,  approved,  and  authorized 
by  Foundation. 

Preference  given  UDC  descendants; 
recommended  by  President  of  Col- 
lege. 


Discretion  of  College  Administra- 
tion. 


Preference  given  to  members  of 
Davis  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Burlington;  need;  worthiness. 


Scholarship  and  character;  resident 
of  North  Carolina. 

Member  senior  class;  based  upon 
academic  record  for  last  three  years 
of  high  school. 

Need;  scholarship;  Christian  char- 
acter. 


Preference  given  members  of  Carr 
Methodist  Church,  High  Point; 
recommended  by  Church. 

Granted  to  a  senior  in  each  of  a 
limited  number  of  high  schools  se- 
lected by  College  Administration; 
based  upon  honors  received  and 
citizenship. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 
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HIGH  POINT  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Living  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund  of  Yanceyville  Charge 

Candidates-for-ministry  Fund 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  four 
years. 

Children-of-Ministers  Fund 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  four 
years. 

General  Ministerial  and  Re- 
ligious Education 


Mrs.  Daniel  Milton  Litaker 
Scholarship 

Kittrell  Scholarship 

L  o  r  n  a  Catherine  Jackson 
Scholarship 

Number:  Not  specified. 

Value:  $250/yr. 


Mary  Miller  Brantley  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  Not  specified. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

Special  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  Thirty. 
Value:  Varies;  for  4  years. 

Royster-Parker  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $200/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Student  from  Yanceyville  Charge; 
designated  by  the  Charge. 

Majors  in  religion;   present  quali- 
fications. 


Ministers'  children. 


Major  in  religion,  preparing  for 
ministry  or  some  other  form  of 
Christian  education;  need. 

Resident  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference;  selected  by  committee. 

Ministerial  student. 

Man;  ministerial  student;  resident 
Western  N.  C.  Conference;  prefer- 
ence given  men  from  Pleasant 
Grove  Methodist  Church,  or  Char- 
lotte and  the  Charlotte  district. 

Ministerial  student,  selected  by 
President  of  College. 


Acceptable  scholarship 
need  and  worthiness. 


record; 


Preparing  for  Methodist  ministry; 
selected  by  President  of  College. 


Loan  Funds 

Number:   Thirteen.  No  interest  charges  while  in  school 

Value:  Varies  as  to  indi- 
vidual needs. 

Work  Opportunities 

Penny  Brothers  Not  specified. 

Self-help  Benefaction. 
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LENOIR  RHYNE  COLLEGE,  Hickory- 


Co-ed;  controlled  by  Lutheran  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  536  men,  348 
women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  in  liberal  arts  and  business  administration 
and  B.S.;  no  graduate  degrees;  programs  offered  in  music,  teacher  training, 
and  some  pre-professional  fields. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Laura  Lipe  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $125  for  1  year. 

W.  K.  Mauney  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $200  for  1  year. 

J.  S.  Mauney  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $150  for  1  year. 

T.  H.  Causler  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  $125  for  1  year. 

Elbert  A.  Ivey  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  Varies. 

Powlas  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $200. 

Shuford  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $75. 

Moretz  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $75. 

Eckard  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $75. 

George  F.  Ivey  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $500. 

Lutheran  Brotherhood  Fund 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $300. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Ministerial  students;  need  and 
ability. 

Recommendation  of  donor;  need. 


Recommendation  of  donor;  need. 


Ability  and  need. 


Need. 


Ability  and  consecration;  woman, 
in  junior  or  senior  class. 

Character  and  need;  children  of 
employees  of  Shuford  Mills. 

Aptitude  in  music;  resident  of  Ca- 
tawba County. 


Ability  and  need;  resident  of  Ca- 
tawba County. 

Scholarship. 


Religious  leadership,  scholarship, 
general  achievement,  and  influ- 
ence; member  of  junior  class. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  15. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Shuford  Mills,  Inc., 
Hickory,  N.  C,  by 
April  15. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee, 
by  April  1  5. 

Awarded  without 
application. 
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LENOIR  RHYNE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Williard  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $200. 

Kiwanis  Scholarship 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  Tuition  ($280  at 
present). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarship;  pre-medical;  junior  or 
senior. 

Aptitude  and  need;  students  in 
Hickory  area. 


Loan  Funds 

A  loan  fund  has  been  established  from  which  students  may  borrow 
varying  amounts. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When  i 

Awarded  without 
application. 


Hickory  Kiwanis 
Club,  by  April  15. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Self-help  Fund  Need  and  dependability. 

Number:  100-125. 
Value:  $130  to  $200. 


Chairman  of  Schol- 
arship Committee 
by  August  1 . 
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MEREDITH  COLLEGE,  Raleigh- 


Women's  college,  controlled  by  Baptist  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  1  man, 
627  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.  Mus.;  no  graduate  degrees; 
programs  available  in  business  and  home  economics. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Endowment  Fund 
Number:  Nineteen. 
Value:   $120/yr.;  renew- 
able. 

Freshman  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  Thirty. 
Value:    $150/yr.    for  1 
year. 

Special  Scholarships  for  Up- 
perclassmen 

Number:  Twenty. 

Value:  $150/yr.;  renew- 
able. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Women;  specific  restrictions. 


Women;  dormitory  student;  schol- 
arship; promise;  need;  leadership 
qualities. 

Women;  scholarship;  promise; 
need;  leadership  qualities. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President,  before 
May  15. 


President,  before 
May  15. 


President,  before 
May  15. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have  been  established  from  which  students  may 
borrow  varying  amounts. 


Business  Manager. 


Work  opportunities 

Many  students  may  reduce  their  expenses  by  part-time  employment 
on  the  campus. 


President  or  Busi- 
ness Manager. 
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MONTREAT  COLLEGE,  Montreal— 


Women's  liberal  arts  college,  controlled  by  Presbyterian  Church;  college  en- 
rollment 1955-56:  189  women;  degrees  awarded  are  A.B.  and  B.S.;  terminal 
programs  also  available  in  secretarial  studies. 


Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Talent  Scholarships 

Number:  Twenty-three. 
Value:  $  1  00-$200/yr.  for 
4  years. 

Mubic  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value  $100/yr.  for  four 
years. 


One  of  top  four  graduates  in  high 
school  senior  class;  personality; 
character;  need. 


Applied  10  music  fees;  interview 
and  audition  at  college;  character; 
personality;  average  scholastic  abil- 
ity; talent  in  music. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President,  before 
August  1 . 


President,  before 
August  1 . 


Loan  Funds 

Six. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  1  1  3. 
Value:  $  1  00-$200/yr.  for 
4  years. 


Character;  personality;  scholarship; 
need. 


President, 
August  1 . 


before 
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PFEIFFER  COLLEGE,  Misenheimer— 


Co-ed,  institution  controlled  by  Methodist  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  321 
men,  21  1  women;  degrees  awarded  are  A.B.  and  B.S. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Special  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $50-$200/yr.;  re- 
newable for  4  years. 


Athletic  Scholarships 

Number:  Fifteen  or  more. 
Value:    Up   to   total  ex- 
penses;   renewable  for 
4  years. 

Academic  Scholarships 
Number:  Indefinite. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

Nursing  Scholarships 
Number:  Twenty. 
Value:  $350. 

Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
Scholarships 

Number:  Indefinite. 

Value:  $300. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Application  and  review  by  Scholar- 
ship Committee;  character;  schol- 
arship; need. 


Men;  application  and  review  by 
Scholarship  Committee;  work  as- 
signed; character;  scholarship;  ath- 
letic ability. 


Above  90  average  in  high  school- 
financial  need. 


Above  90  average  in  high  school- 
special  aptitude  as  revealed  by 
tests. 

Women  who  contemplate  work 
with  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


All  applications 
and  communica- 
tions should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the 
Scholarship  and 
Loan  Committee. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have 
been  established  from  which 
students  may  borrow  varying 
amounts. 


Qualified  applicants  may  secure 
loans  as  follows:  Freshmen,  $200; 
Sophomores,  $250;  Juniors,  $300; 
and,  Seniors,  $350. 


Work  Opportunities 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $50-$250/yr. 
(about  one-third  of  tot- 
al expenses)  renewable 
for  4  years. 


Review  by  Scholarship  Committee; 
character;  need. 
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QUEENS  COLLEGE,  Charlotte— 


Liberal  arts  college  for  women  privately  conducted  under  Presbyterian  Church 
auspices;  enrollment  1955-56:  25  men,  372  women;  degrees  offered  are 
A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  arts;  no  graduate  degrees;  specialized  training  in 
laboratory  technology  and  nursing. 


Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

All  Scholarships 

Number:  Sixty-five. 
Value:  Resident  students, 
$200  -  $900/yr.  Non- 
resident students, 
$100-$300/yr. 


Academic  merit  and  financial  need. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Dean,  before 
March  15. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have 
been  established  from  which 
students  may  borrow  varying 
amounts. 


Members  of  junior  and  senior  class. 


Dean,  before 
March  15. 


Work  Opportunities 

Student  Employment 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Not  specified. 


Business  Manager 
after  entrance. 
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SALEM  COLLEGE,  Winston-Salem— 


Women's  private  institution  (small  number  of  men  enrolled)  controlled  bv 
Moravian  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  19  men,  330  women;  degrees  offered 
are  A.B.,  B.S.  and  B.  Mus.;  programs  offered  in  liberal  arts,  teacher  education, 
home  economics,  medical  technology,  school  of  music. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Competitive  Scholarships  for 
Resident  Students 
Number:  Three. 
Value:    $1,000  ($400 
Freshman    year  and 
$200  each  for  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Sen- 
ior years). 

Competitive  Scholarships  for 
Day  Students 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $1,000  (See  note 
above). 


Freshman  Honor  Scholarships 
for  Resident  Students 

Number:  Seven. 

Value:  $200/yr.  for  one 
year. 

Freshman  Honor  Scholarships 
for  Day  Students 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  $200/yr.  for  one 
year. 

General  Scholarships  (includ- 
ing Alumnae  Scholarships) 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $  1  00-$400/yr.; 
determined    by  need, 
funds    available,  and 
quality    of  applicant; 
renewable  for  4  years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Character  and  purpose;  high  school 
record  and  rank;  scores  on  College 
Board  Examination;  must  maintain 
high  academic  average. 


Character  and  purpose;  high  school 
record  and  rank;  scores  on  College 
Board  Examination;  must  maintain 
high  academic  average. 


Character  and  purpose;  high  school 
record  and  rank;  scores  on  College 
Board  Examination;  must  maintain 
high  academic  average. 


Character  and  purpose;  high  school 
record  and  rank;  scores  on  College 
Board  Examination;  must  maintain 
high  academic  average;  resident  of 
Winston-Salem. 


Satisfactory  admission  credentials; 
financial  need;  recipients  expected 
to  render  service  to  College  in  pro- 
portion to  amount  of  scholarship; 
not  restricted  to  girls. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Academic  Dean,  by 
March  1  5,  provided 
March  series  of 
College  Board 
Examinations  is 
taken. 


Academic  Dean,  by 
March  1  5,  provided 
March  series  of 
College  Board 
Examinations  is 
taken. 

Academic  Dean,  by 
March  1  5,  provided 
March  series  of 
College  Board 
Examinations  is 
taken. 

Academic  Dean,  by 
March  1  5,  provided 
March  series  of 
College  Board 
Examinations  is 
taken. 

Chairman,  Scholar- 
ship Committee, 
before  April    1 . 
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SALEM  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Ministerial  Scholarships 

Number:  Varies. 

Value:  $250/yr.  for  four 
years,  (one-half  of  tui- 
tion). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Recipient  expected  to  render  serv- 
ice to  College  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  scholarship;  not  restrict- 
ed to  girls;  child  of  minister. 


Loan  Funds 

Loans  are  available  to  worthy  students. 

Work  Opportunities 

A  limited  amount  of  student  work  provides  opportunity  for  deserv- 
ing and  industrious  students  to  meet  part  of  their  expenses. 


To  Whom  Applica 
tion  Should  Be  Sub 
mitted  and  When 

Academic  Dean,  b) 
March  1  5,  providec 
March  series  o 
College  Boarc 
Examinations  i: 
taken. 


Chairman,  Com 
mittee  on  Scholar 
ships. 


Office  of  the  Aca 
demic  Dean. 


! 
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STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  ENGINEERING  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Raleigh— 

Co-ed;  technological  institution,  part  of  State  university  system;  enrollment 
1955-56:  4,738  men,  75  women;  schools  include  agriculture,  design,  educa- 
tion, engineering,  forestry  and  textiles;  degrees  offered  are  B.S.  in  agriculture, 
education,  forestry  and  textiles,  bachelor  of  architecture  and  landscape  archi- 
tecture, bachelor  of  engineering  in  various  programs,  M.S.  in  agriculture, 
education,  engineering,  forestry  and  textiles,  and  Ph.D.  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  engineering;  joint  graduate  program  with  other  units  of  the  University 
system  at  Chapel  Hill;  special  extension  branch  at  Gastonia,  offering  one-year 
technical  courses  in  building  construction,  technology,  electrical  technology, 
and  internal  combustion  engines;  Army  ROTC  (Inf.,  QMC,  Ord.,  Engr.,  Sig.); 
Air  Force  ROTC. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

ote:  Scholarships  listed  are 
for  incoming  students; 
many  other  scholarships 
are  available  to  upper 
classmen. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


lent  for  Service 

Number:  Varies;  depends 

on  funds  available. 
Value:    $5007yr.    for  4 

years. 


ational  Starch  Products 
Number:  One. 
jValue:    $5007yr.    for  4 
years. 


t;ndrick     Brick     and  Tile 
<>mpany 
Number:  One. 
jValue:    $500/yr.    for  5 
years. 

Irth  Carolina  State  Garden 
(jbs 

jNumber:  Two. 
jValue:    $250/yr.    for  1 
year. 

E|o  Standard  Oil  Company 
iNumber:  Two. 
(Value:    $100/yr.    for  4 
years. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  resi- 
dent of  North  Carolina. 


Acceptable  scholarship  in  high 
school;  character;  need;  applicant 
must  be  a  major  in  agricultural 
and  biological  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  or  textile  chemistry 
and  dyeing. 

Need;  residents  of  Mecklenburg, 
Gaston,  Union,  and  Lincoln  Coun- 
ties; upper  fourth  of  high  school 
graduating  class. 


Entering  freshman,  major  in  land- 
scape architecture;  acceptable  high 
school  scholarship;  personality;  in- 
terest and  apparent  aptitude  in 
landscape  architecture. 

Need  and  ability;  student  in  agri- 
culture; 3  years  in  4-H  Club  work; 
upper  half  of  graduating  class. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid, 
through  High 
School  Committee, 
about  December  1 . 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 


Dean,  School  of 
Design,  before  May 
1. 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Harvey  B.  Hunter  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $1007yr.  for  1 
year. 

Kroger  Company  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $200/yr.  for  1 
year. 

N.C.  Dairy  Products  Associa- 
tion 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  1 
year. 

N.C.  Poultry  Processors  Asso- 
ciation 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 

N.C.  State  Florists'  Associa- 
tion 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Peele  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $200/yr.    for  1 
year. 

Planters  Cotton  Oil  and  Fer- 
tilizer Company 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $400/yr.  for  4 
years. 

Sears,  Roebuck  Foundation 
Scholarships 

Number:  Thirteen. 

Value:  $150/yr  for  1 
year. 

A.  C.  Kimrey  4-H  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $3007yr.  for  1 
year. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture; 
graduate  Berryhill  High  School, 
Mecklenburg  County;  scholarship; 
need;  leadership  ability. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; entering  freshman  in  agricul- 
ture. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; entering  freshman  in  dairy 
manufacturing. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; entering  freshman  in  poultry 
science. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; entering  freshman  in  floricul- 
ture. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; student  in  agriculture. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; resident  Nash  or  Edgecombe 
Counties;  major  in  agriculture  or 
agricultural  education. 


Scholarship;  need;  leadership  abili- 
ty; farm-reared  student  in  agricul- 
ture or  agricultural  education. 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture; 
improvement  in  4-H  Dairy  Calf 
Club  work. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Committee  or 
Scholarships  anc 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 


Committee  or 
Scholarships  anc 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 

Committee  oi 
Scholarships  am 
Student  Aid,  befon 
May  1 . 

Committee  on 
Scholarships  am 
Student  Aid,  befor 
May  1 . 

Committee  oi 
Scholarships  an 
Student  Aid,  befor 
May  1 . 

Committee  o 
Scholarships  an 
Student  Aid,  befor 
May  1 . 

The  Company1 
Rocky  Mount. 


Committee  o 
Scholarships  an 
Student  Aid,  befor 
May  1 . 


Committee  o 
Scholarships  an 
Student  Aid,  befor 
May  1 . 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Chilean  Nitrate  4-H  Scholar- 
;hip 

Number:  One: 
Value:    $150/yr.    for  4 
years. 

^Jorth    Carolina  Cottonseed 
rushers  Association 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $150/yr.    for  1 
year. 

Mnslow  Foundation  Scholar- 
hips 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:   Tuition  and  fees 
for  4  years. 

farmers  Cooperative  Ex- 
change 4-H  Scholarships 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Smith-Douglass  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value:     $1,000  ($400, 
$300,  $200,  and  $100, 
Freshman  through  Sen- 
ior years). 

mith-Douglass  Scholarships 

Number:  Seven. 

Value:  $700  ($250, 
Freshman  year,  $150 
each  for  other  3  years). 

(Srick  and  Tile  Service  Schol- 
rships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:    $500/yr.    for  4 
I  years. 

efferson  Standard  Founda- 
on  (WBT-TV) 
i  Number:  One. 
|  Value:    $625/yr.    for  4 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture; 
best  4-H  Club  record  for  three  or 
more  years. 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture; 
best  4-H  Dairy  Club  record. 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture; 
character;  need. 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculuture; 
best  4-H  poultry  record. 


Outstanding  record  in  4-H  or  FFA 
work  in  high  school;  need;  student 
in  agriculture  or  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 


Entering  freshman  in  agriculture. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  in  ceramic  en- 
gineering. 


Scholarship;  character;  achieve- 
ment; entering  freshman  in  electri- 
cal engineering;  interest  in  career 
in  television  and  radio. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 

Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 

Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before* 
May  1 . 

Committee  or 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
May  1 . 


Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  about 
December  1 . 


Assistant  to  Presi- 
dent, In  Charge  of 
Scholarships,  Uni- 
versity of  N.C., 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion 

Number:  One. 
Value:     $500/yr.  for 
school    expenses,  plus 
tuition  and  fees  for  4 
years. 

Carolina  Mirror 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $5007yr.    for  1 
year. 


Charles  Long  Casey  Memor- 
ial Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $400/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Syd  Alexander  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:     Income  from 
$5,000  fund. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Citizenship;      scholarship;      moral  Committee 


character;  general  aptitude  for  col- 
lege work;  College  Entrance  Board 
Examination;  entering  freshman  in 
engineering;  interest  in  career  in 
aircraft  manufacturing. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  from  North 
Wilkesboro  area;  interest  in  furni- 
ture manufacturing  and  manage- 
ment. 

Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  from  High  Point, 
Jamestown,  and  Thomasville  area; 
interest  in  furniture  manufacturing 
and  management. 

Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  from  Mecklenburg 
County;  interest  in  textiles. 


Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
March  1 . 


Committee  oro, 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before  i 
August  1 . 

Committee  on 
Scholarships  and 
Student  Aid,  before 
August  1 . 


Director  of  Textile 
Placement  Bureau, 
before  May  1 . 


Chatham  Manufacturing 
Company 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $l,500/yr.  for  4 
years. 

Southern  Webbing  Mills 
Number:  One. 
Value:     Full  scholarship 
(all    expenses,  tuition, 
and  fees). 

Collins  and  Aikman 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $600/yr.    for  4 
years. 

Abraham  and  Charles  Er- 
langer 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $400/yr.  for  4 
years. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman;  son  of  employee 
of  Company;  interest  in  textiles. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  son 
or  daughter  of  employee  of  South- 
ern Webbing  Mills;  major  in  tex- 
tiles preferred. 

Scholarship;  character;  need;  son 
of  employee  of  Company;  interest 
in  textiles. 

Scholarship;  leadership;  general 
aptitude;  need;  entering  freshman, 
son  or  daughter  of  employee;  in- 
terest in  textiles. 


Chatham  Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Southern  Webbing 
Mills,  Charlotte. 


Collins  and  Aikmar 
Company. 


North  Carolina  Fin- 
ishing Company, 
Chairman  Scholar- 
ship Committee,  I 
Salisbury.  Aboui 
March  1 . 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


M.  Lowenstein  and  Sons 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $500/yr.    for  4 
years. 

Morth  Charlotte  Foundation, 
nc.  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 

ipindale  Mills 
Number:  One. 
Value:   $l,000/yr  for  4 
years. 


N 


overly  Mills 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $500/yr.    for  4 
years. 

hired  Elastic  Corporation 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $800/yr.    for  4 
years. 

ulp  and  Paper  Foundation 
kholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:    $600/yr.    for  4 
years. 

arlington  Veneer  Scholar- 
hip 

Number:  One. 
Value:    $500/yr.    for  1 
year. 

i!iltmore  Scholarship 
fontributed   by  Mrs.   E.  F. 
tonger,  Staunton,  Va. 

Number:  One. 

Value:    $500/yr.    for  1 
year. 

cott  Russ  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $200/yr.    for  1 
year. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  in  textiles. 


Entering  freshman,  son  of  employee 
of  Highland  Park  Manufacturing 
Company  or  Johnston  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman,  son  of  employee; 
interest  in  textiles. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman,  son  of  employee; 
interest  in  textiles. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  en- 
tering freshman  in  textiles;  resi- 
dent of  city  or  town  where  plants 
are  located. 

Student  in  pulp  and  paper  techno- 
logy; high  school  record  aptitude 
tests;  recommendations. 


Forestry  student;  high  school  rec- 
ord; aptitude  tests;  recommenda- 
tions. 


Forestry  student;  high  school  rec- 
ord; aptitude  tests;  recommenda- 
tions. 


Forestry  student;  high  school  rec- 
ord; aptitude  tests;  recommenda- 
tions. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Leon  Lowenstein 


Foundation, 
Broadway, 
York,  N.Y. 
March  1. 


1430 
New 
About 


The  Company. 


S  p  i  n  d  a  I  e  Mills, 
about  March  1 . 


W  a  v  e  r  I  y  Mills 
about  March  1 . 


United 
Corp. 


Elastic 


Dean,  School  of 
Forestry,  before 
June  1. 


Dean,  School  of 
Forestry,  before 
June  1. 


Dean,  School  of 
Forestry,  before 
June  1 . 


Dean,  School  of 
Forestry,  before 
June  1. 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Colin  G.  Spencer  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $200/yr.    for  1 
year. 

Scott  Russ  Industrial  Arts 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Foundation 
Number:  Five. 
Value:    $300/yr.    for  1 
year. 

American  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mill  Superintendents  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $200/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Grants-in-Aid  (from  Escheats 
Fund  and  State  College 
Scholarship  Fund) 

Number:  Varies. 

Value:  $100-$200  for  1 
year. 

Aubrey  Lee  Brooks  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Eleven  annually, 
divided  among  the 
three  units  of  the  Con- 
solidated University. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 


Loan  Funds 

Student  Loan  Fund 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Forestry  student,  high  school  rec-  Dean,  School  of 
ord;  aptitude  tests;  recommenda-  Forestry,  before 
tions.  June  1. 


Industrial  arts  major;  need;  schol-  Head,  Department1 
arship;  leadership;  initiative.  of  Industrial  Arts,: 

before  June  1 . 


Student  in  pulp  and  paper  techno-  Dean,  School  of 
logy;  high  school  record;  aptitude  Forestry,  before 
tests;  recommendations.  June  1. 


Student  in  pulp  and  paper  techno-  Dean,  School  of 
logy.  Forestry,  before 

June  1. 


Satisfactory  scholarship;  need;  for  Committee  on 
entering  freshman,  outstanding  Scholarships  and 
high  school  records  are  required.       Student  Aid. 


Academic  standing,  character, 
leadership,  financial  need.  One  re- 
cipient from  each  of  1  1  counties 
composing  the  old  "Imperial  Fifth 
Congressional  District."  (Alamance, 
Caswell,  Durham,  Forsyth,  Gran- 
ville, Guilford,  Orange,  Person, 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry.) 


High  School  Prin- 
cipal, who  recom- 
mends to  County 
Committee,  which 
in  turn  recom- 
mends to  the 
Brooks  Scholarship 
Committee.  Princi- 
pals recommend  by 
March  1 . 


Character;  need;  satisfactory  schol-  Committee  or : 
arship.  Scholarships  anc 

Student  Aid. 
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N.  C.  STATE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica- 

tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

On  Campus  and  Off  Campus      Deserving  and  needy  students.  The     Student  Aid  Office. 

jobs  are  many  and  varied,  includ- 
ing jobs  in  food  service,  stores, 
library,  laboratories,  etc. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Chapel  Hill— 

Co-ed;  State  university,  with  men  predominating;  women  admitted  to  Junior 
and  Senior  classes  of  all  divisions  and  to  graduate  and  professional  schools; 
women  may  be  admitted  as  freshmen  only  to  Schools  of  Nursing  and 
Pharmacy;  enrollment  1955-56:  5,411  men,  1,164  women;  divisions  include 
General  College,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Schools  of  Education,  Journa- 
lism, Business  Administration,  Dentistry,  Law,  Library  Science,  Medicine, 
Nursing,  Pharmacy,  Public  Health,  Social  Work,  and  Graduate  School;  degrees 
offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  B.S.  in  business  adminis- 
tration, and  professional  degrees  in  law,  pharmacy,  medicine,  nursing,  library 
science,  public  health  and  social  work;  M.A.,  M.S.  and  Ph.D.;  Navy  ROTC; 
Air  Force  ROTC. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

University  Scholarships 

Number:  350. 

Value:  200,  $150/yr.  for 
4  years;  150,  $200- 
$500/yr.  for  4  years. 

Andrew  Bershak  Interfrater- 
nity  Scholarship 

Number:  One  each  year. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 

Marvin  B.  Smith,  Jr.  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One  each  year. 
Value:     $400/yr    for  4 
years. 

Tuition  Scholarships  for 
Handicapped  Students 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  Tuition,  4  years. 

Herbert  Worth  Jackson  Me- 
morial Scholarship 

Number:  One  each  year. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Upper  fourth  high  school  graduat- 
ing class;  must  maintain  "C"  aver- 
age in  University;  need. 


Upper  fourth  high  school  graduat- 
ing class;  must  maintain  "C"  aver- 
age in  University;  need;  leadership 
in  extra-curricular  activities. 


Upper  fourth  high  school  graduat- 
ing class;  must  maintain  "C"  aver- 
age in  University;  need;  business 
administration  major. 

Residents  of  North  Carolina. 


Native  born  North  Carolinian;  high 
scholastic  achievement;  leadership 
in  extra-curricular  activities;  prom- 
ise of  future  distinction;  each  high 
school  may  nominate  one  candi- 
date. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office,  January  1 
to  March  1  5. 


U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office,  January  1 
to  March  1  5. 


U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office,  January  1 
to  March  1  5. 


Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation, State  De- 
partment of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh 

U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office,  January  1 
to  March  1  5. 


Morehead  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:   $l,250/yr.  for 
years. 


High  scholastic  attainment;  lead- 
ership; physical  vigor;  promise  of 
future  distinction;  nomination  by 
student's  high  school  Nominating 
Committee. 


Local  high  school's 
Nominating  Com- 
mittee, soon  after 
opening  of  schools 
in  September  of 
senior  year. 
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UNIV.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Aubrey  Lee  Brooks  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Eleven. 

Value:  $500/yr.  for  4 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Academic  standing;  character; 
leadership;  will  of  the  recipient  to 
help  himself  or  herself  prepare  for 
a  career  as  a  useful  and  informed 
citizen;  particular  consideration 
given  to  financial  need. 
Applicants  shall  be  residents  of 
Alamance,  Caswell,  Durham,  For- 
syth, Granville,  Guilford,  Orange, 
Person,  Rockingham,  Stokes,  or 
Surry  County. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

To  applicants'  High 
School  Principal  by 
March  1. 


Loan  Funds 

Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    Depends   upon  bor- 
rower's need. 


Good  academic  record;  need;  Stu- 
dents not  encouraged  to  borrow 
during  first  year;  3%  interest  rate; 
two  co-signers  required. 


Work  opportunities 


Self-Help  Work  Awards 
Number:  Several  hundred. 
Value:  Varies,  average  75 
cents   an    hour   for  3 
hours  daily. 


Scholastic  achievement;  need;  up- 
per half  high  school  graduating 
class;  must  maintain  "C"  average 
in  University. 


U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office. 


U.N.C.  Student  Aid 
Office. 
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WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE,  Winston-Salem— 


Co-ed;  liberal  arts  college  with  men  predominating;  women  have  been  admitted 
to  departments  since  1942;  operated  by  North  Carolina  Baptists;  enrollment 
1955-56:  1,427  men,  328  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal 
arts,  B.S.  and  B.B.A.  in  business  administration,  LL.B.,  M.S.,  M.D.;  accelera- 
tion can  earn  degree  in  36  months;  courses  in  medicine  given  in  Bowman  Gray 
School  of  Medicine  at  Winston-Salem. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Roy  A.  Miller,  III  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  One  or  more. 
Value:  $70/semester;  re- 
newable. 

Thurman  D.  Kitchin  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $190/yr.  for  one 
year. 

College  Scholarships 
Number:  Indefinite. 
Value:  $  1  00-$200/yr.  for 
1  year. 

George  Foster  Hankins  Schol- 
arships (Freshmen) 
George  Foster  Hankins  Schol- 
arships (Upperclassmen) 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $300-$900  per 
school  year,  renewable 
subject  to  satisfactory 
academic    record  and 
need. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Ministerial 
need. 


students;     merit  and 


Male,  entering  freshman;  good  rec- 
ord; need. 


Good  record;  need 


Resident  of  North  Carolina  or  the 
child  of  a  Wake  Forest  alumnus 
residing  in  another  state;  need; 
ability,  to  be  determined  from 
tests;  interviews. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 1 
mitted  and  When  | 


Scholarship  Com-n 
mittee,  before 
school  opens. 


Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, before 
school  opens. 


Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, before 
school  opens. 


Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, upon  an- 
nouncement b> 
College. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  loan  funds 
have  been  established. 


Financial  need  and  worthiness. 


Work  Opportunities 

None  reported;  address  inquiries  to  the  Scholarship  Committee. 
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WESTERN  CAROLINA  COLLEGE,  Cullowhee— 


Co-ed;  State-controlled;  enrollment  1955-56:  671  men,  377  women;  degrees 
offered  are  A.B.  in  liberal  arts,  B.S.  in  education  and  business  administration, 
M.Ed.;  2-years  pre-professional  programs  available  in  most  professions;  ac- 
celeration can  earn  degree  in  3  years. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

kholarships  provided  by 
ocal  Industries 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Varies. 

Loan  Funds 

.oan  Fund  (Total  amount  of 
und  $20,000). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Children  of  employees. 


Interest  rate,  4%. 


work  Opportunities 


Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Student  Aid  and 
Awards  Committee. 


College  Bursar. 


Student  Aid  and 
Awards  Committee, 
as  early  as  possible. 
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WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Greensboro— 

Women's  State-supported  liberal  arts  college,  part  of  the  State  university 
system;  enrollment  1955-56:  19  men,  2,338  women;  degrees  offered  are 
A.B.  in  liberal  arts,  B.  Mus.,  B.S.  in  business  administration,  home  economics, 
physical  education,  nursing,  B.  F.  A. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Sears,  Roebuck  Scholarships 
Number:  Eight. 
Value:   $100/yr.  for  one 
year. 

Kroger  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:   $200/yr.  for  one 
year. 

Escheats  Scholarship 

Number:  About  ninety. 
Value:    $1007yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 

Roxie  Armfield  King  Schol- 
arships 

Number:  About  sixty-five. 

Value:  $100/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 

Palmyra  Pharr  Scholarships 
Number:    Twelve   to  fif- 
teen. 

Value:  $100/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 

U.  D.  C.  Scholarships 
Number:  Twelve. 
Value:   $150/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 


Dorothea  Van  Deusen  Op- 
dyke  Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $150/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Residents  of  rural  North  Carolina; 
entering  freshmen  in  home  eco- 
nomics; character;  scholarship; 
leadership. 

Entering  freshmen  in  home  eco- 
nomics; character;  scholarship; 
leadership  ability. 


Character;  scholarship;  leadership; 
need;  girls  residing  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Need;  character;  scholarship;  lead- 
ership ability;  girls  residing  in 
North  Carolina;  one-half  to  resi- 
dents of  Guilford  County;  about 
1  5  to  freshmen. 

Character;  scholarship;  leadership; 
need;  preference  given  residents  of 
Catawba  and  Rowan  Counties, 
abcut  one-fourth  to  entering  fresh- 
men. 

Character,  scholarship;  leadership; 
need;  descendants  of  Confederate 
veterans;  girls  residing  in  North 
Carolina. 


Need;  character;  scholarship;  girls 
from  mountain  areas. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  Wheni 


Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, before  June  1 


Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, before  July  I 


Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, early  as  pos 
sible. 

Student  Aid  Offi 
cer,  early  as  pos 


sible. 


Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, early  as  posr 
sible. 


Second  Vice-Presi 
dent,  U.  D.  C,  car 
of  Student  Aid  Of 
ficer,  before  Apri 
15. 

Student  Aid  Offi 
cer,  early  as  pos 
sible. 
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WOMAN'S  COLLEGE  OF  U.N.C.— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Need;  scholarship;  character. 


Allege  Stores  Scholarships 
Number:  Seventy-five. 
Value:   $100/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 

Mumnae  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:   $100/yr.;  renew- 
able 4  years. 

-OAN  Funds 

number  of  funds  have  been  established  from  which  students 
nay  borrow  varying  amounts. 


Need;  scholarship;  character;  pref- 
erence given  to  daughters  of  alum- 
nae. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

^art-time  Work 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:    Jobs   pay  55-65 
cents  per  hour;  $200- 
$350  per  year. 


Satisfactory  academic  record;  need; 
special  abilities  needed  for  some 
types  of  work,  such  as  typing,  dic- 
tation, tutoring,  lifeguard  duty,  etc. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, early  as  pos- 
sible. 

Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, early  as  pos- 
sible. 


Student  Aid 
cer. 


Offi- 


Student  Aid  Offi- 
cer, early  as  pos- 
sible. 
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FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTION— INDIAN 


PEMBROKE  STATE  COLLEGE,  Pembroke- 
Co-ed;  State-controlled  institution;  enrollment  1955-56:  61  men,  91  women; 
degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.;  programs  offered  in  home  economics,  agri- 
culture, commerce,  art,  music,  physical  education. 


Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica- 1 

Hon  Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When  r 


Scholarships 

Freshman  Scholarships 
Number:  Three. 
Value:  $100. 

Arrow  Club  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100. 


High  school  graduate. 


President,  before 
June  15. 


Need;  final  selection  made  by  Ar-  President,  before 
row  Club.  September  1 . 


LOAN  FUNDS 

Limited  to  worthy  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  need  financial  assist-  President, 
ance. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Open  to  all  students  who  need  financial  assistance. 


President. 
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FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS— NEGRO 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Greensboro— 

Co-ed;  State  supported,  land  grant  agricultural,  technical,  and  vocational 
institution;  (non-duplicating  full-time  college)  enrollment  1955-56:  1,644 
men,  660  women;  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  offered  in  architectural,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering,  engineering  mathematics,  engineering  physics, 
business,  fine  arts,  industrial  education,  agriculture,  and  education  and 
science;  Army  ROTC  (Inf.);  Air  Force  ROTC. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

College  Scholarships 
Number:  Fifty. 
Value:  $87  each. 


Sears,  Roebuck  Scholarships 
Number:  Eight. 
Value:  $100  each. 

Smith-Douglass  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $500  each. 


Kroger  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $200  each. 


Loan  Funds 

Student  Aid  Fund. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Graduate  of  an  accredited  high 
school  with  a  "B"  average  or  bet- 
ter; have  excellent  record  in  de- 
partment; be  a  resident  student  on 
campus. 

Major  in  agriculture;  have  out- 
standing high  school  record  in  agri- 
culture. 

Need:  interest  in  agriculture;  be 
a  former  member  of  New  Farmers 
of  America. 


Scholastic  achievement  in  high 
school;  leadership  qualities  demon- 
strated in  school,  church,  and 
youth  organizations;  graduate  of 
an  accredited  high  school;  major  in 
either  home  economics  or  agricul- 
ture. 


Deserving  students,  duly  registered 
in  a  regular  term. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President,  before 
September  1 . 


Dean,  School  of 
Agriculture,  before 
July  1. 

Assistant  Supervis- 
or of  Agriculture 
and  N.  F.  A.  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  be- 
fore June  1  5. 

Dean,  School  of 
Agriculture,  before 
July  1. 


Work  Opportunities 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  Sixty-four. 
Value:  $90-$315/yr. 


Need;  previous  work  experience; 
recommendations;  continuance  de- 
pendent upon  satisfactory  grades 
and  conduct. 


President. 


Chairman,  Work 
Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, before  Sep- 
tember 1 . 
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BARBER-SCOTIA  COLLEGE,  Concord— 


Co-ed;  liberal  arts  college;  controlled  by  Presbyterian  Church;  enrollment 
1955-56:  10  men,  193  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Tuition  Scholarships 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Tuition. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Graduate  of  accredited  high  school- 
academic  record;  character. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President,  early. 


Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 

Work  opportunities 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  help  defray  expenses  of  room 
and  board  by  part-time  employment. 


President. 
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BENNETT  COLLEGE,  Greensboro- 


Women's  privately  controlled  institution,  operated  by  Methodist  Church;  en- 
rollment 1955-56:  428  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal 
arts,  with  preparation  in  teacher  education. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

General  Scholarships 
Number:  Twenty. 
Value:  $50-$300/yr. 


Pre-medical  Scholarships 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $500/yr. 


Special  Scholarships 

Number:   Varies,   one  to 
ten. 

Value:  $50-$300/yr. 


Loan  Funds 

Number:  Approximately  six, 
varying  in  amounts  from 
$150-$250/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Recommendation  of  high  school 
principal;  academic  average  of  85 
or  above  in  high  school;  character; 
health;  authentically  established 
need;  renewal  annually  based  upon 
achievement. 

Competitive  examinations;  scholar- 
ship; character;  health;  authenti- 
cally established  need;  renewal 
based  on  achievement. 

Competitive  examination  (Intercol- 
legiate Cooperative  Examination); 
scholarship;  character;  health;  au- 
thentically established  need;  re- 
newal based  upon  achievement. 


Loans  are  provided  through  the 
Methodist  Church;  academic  aver- 
age, "C"  or  above;  renewal  based 
upon  achievement. 


Work  Opportunities 


Campus  employment  in  regu- 
lar jobs  or  workships. 
Value:  $  1  1  5-$200/yr. 


Academic  average,  "C"  or  above; 
character;  health;  authentically  es- 
tablished need;  renewal  based  upon 
achievement. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Office  of  Admis- 
sions, before  May 


Office  of  Admis- 
sions, before  May 


Office  of  Admis- 
sions, before  May 
1. 


Office  of  Admis- 
sions, before  May 
1. 


Office  of  Admis- 
sions, before  May 
1. 
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ELIZABETH  CITY  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Elizabeth  City- 


Co-ed;  State  teachers  college;  enrollment  1955-56:  102  men,  272  women; 
degree  offered  is  B.S. 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mined  and  When 

Scholarships 

None  reported. 

Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 
WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Student  Work  Aid  Need;  be  in  upper  half  of  class;     President,  before 

Number:  Twenty.  have  interests  in  addition  to  aca-     May  10. 

Value:  $  1 35-$3 1 5/yr.  demic;    not   generally   offered  to 

married  students. 
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FAYETTEVILLE  STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Foyetfeville— 


Co-ed;  State  teacher-training  institution;  enrollment  1955-56:  167  men,  350 
women;  degree  offered  is  B.S.  in  elementary  education. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

None  reported. 

Loan  Funds 

General  Loan  Fund 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


For  seniors  of  superior  scholarship 
and  character. 


Work  Opportunities 


Word-Aid  Scholarships 


Athletic  ability;  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities; recommendation  by  prin- 
cipal. Recommendation  by  high 
school  athletic  director  required  for 
athletic  work-aid  scholarship.  Re- 
newal is  subject  to  acceptable  con- 
duct and  scholarship  records  and 
satisfactory  discharge  of  work  as- 
signments. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Business  Manager, 
any  time  during 
senior  year. 


Director  of  Admis- 
sions, during  Feb- 
ruary and  March 
and  not  later  than 
April  22  of  senior 
year  in  high  school. 
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JOHNSON  C.  SMITH  UNIVERSITY,  Charlotte- 


Co-ed;  privately  controlled  institution  with  college  of  arts  and  sciences; 
operated  under  auspices  of  Presbyterian  Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  307 
men,  347  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  arts  and  B.Dj 
in  theology;  no  graduate  degrees. 
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Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Honor  Scholarships 

Number:  Seventy-five. 
Value:     $125/yr.  for 
Freshman  year. 

Cooperative  Intercollegiate 
Examination  Scholarships 
Number:  Seven. 
Value:  One,  $500/yr.; 
two,    $400/yr.;  and 
four,  $3007yr. 

Robert  James  Brown  Me- 
morial Fund  Scholarships 

Number:  Four. 

Value:  $150  each. 

Scholarships  for  Upper  Class 
Students 

Number:  Limited. 

Value:  $60-$200. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Need;  be  in  upper  1  0  per  cent  of 
high  school  graduating  class;  satis- 
factory recommendation. 


Financial  need;  have  high  percent- 
age rank  on  National  Competitive 
Examination. 


Character;  leadership;  scholarship; 
financial  need;  effort  toward  self- 
help;  awarded  to  two  Junior  men 
and  two  Senior  men. 

Outstanding  scholastic  record;  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  Univer- 
sity; effort  toward  self-help;  finan- 
cial need. 


To  Whom  Applica 
tion  Should  Be  Su 
mitted  and  Whei 


Scholarship  Com-n 
mittee,  before  J ul> 
1. 


Scholarship  Com 
mittee,  care  of  thch 
University  befon 
February  10. 


Scholarship  Com 
mittee  seeks  candi 
dates  for  this  schol 
arship. 


Scholarship 
mittee. 


Com 


Loan  Funds 

Loan  Fund 

Number:  Fifteen. 
Value:  Up  to  $200. 


Financial  need;  effort  to  help  self;  Scholarship 
satisfactory  scholastic   record;    in-  mittee. 
tegrity;  available  second  semester. 


Com 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 


Work-Aid 

Number:  One-hundred. 
Value:  $15-25  per  month. 


Financial  need;  satisfactory  schol- 
astic record;  willingness  to  work; 
competence. 


Scholarship  Com 
mittee,  before  Jul  I 
1. 
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LIVINGSTONE  COLLEGE,  Salisbury— 


Co-ed;  privately  controlled  liberal  arts  college,  supported  by  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church;  enrollment  1955-56:  154  men,  266  women;  degrees  offered  are 
A.B.  and  B.S. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

College  Scholarships 

Number:  One  hundred. 
Value:  $200/yr.  (tuition). 

Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Selection  made  by  faculty  of  school 
offered  such  a  scholarship;  be  in 
uppsr  ranks  of  graduating  class. 


Student  Help 


Industry;  ambition;  experience; 
scholarship;  be  a  dormitory  student 
or  a  resident  of  Salisbury  or  East 
Spencer. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
June  15. 


before 


President. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AT  DURHAM,  Durham- 
Co-ed;   State  controlled   institution;   enrollment    1955-56:   550   men,  81 
women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  arts,  B.S.  in  commerce 
home  economics,  and  public  health  nursing,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  M.  Ed.,  M.S.  in  art 
and  sciences,  public  health,  and  library  science;  Ph.D.  in  education. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

James  E.  Shephard  Memorial 
Scholarships 

Number:  Sixteen. 
Value:  $200  at  present- 
amounts  may  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

Scholarships  Awarded  by 
Committee  on  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Varies,  $1,500  is 
total  amount  available 
for  all  scholarships. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Need;  scholarship;  citizenship;  ex- 
tra-curricular promise;  initial  grant 
to  Freshmen,  may  be  renewed  sec- 
ond year  if  scholarship  record  is 
maintained. 


Need;  satisfactory  scholarship  rec- 
ord. 


To  Whom  Applied! 
tion  Should  Be  Sut 
mitted  and  When? 


Chairman,  Scholar 
ship  Committer 
before  April  20. 


Chairman,  Schola  - 
ship  Committei 
during      sprir  j 
months. 


Loan  Funds 

Funds  available  for  student  loans  are  limited. 


Work  opportunities 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies. 


Deserving  students,  having  and 
maintaining  a  scholastic  average 
of  "C"  or  better. 


Chairman,  Schola  - 
ship     Committe  . 
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SAINT  AUGUSTINE'S  COLLEGE,  Raleigh— 


Co-ed;  private  institution,  controlled  by  Episcopal  Church;  enrollment  1955- 
56:  195  men,  260  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  and  B.S.  in  liberal  arts. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Church  Service  League  of 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $25/yr. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

Raleigh  Chapter,  St.  Augus- 
tine Alumni  Association 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $50  each;  tuition. 


Women's  Auxiliary, 
pf  North  Carolina 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr. 

Women's  Auxiliary, 
of  Western  North 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $50/yr. 


Diocese 
Carolina 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Deserving  student. 


Excellent  scholarship  and  behavior- 
maintain  "B"  average  or  better 
during  freshman  year. 


Deserving  student. 


Diocese      Deserving  student. 


Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

College  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100/yr. 


'Kmerican  Church  Institute  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Loan  Funds 

E.  G.  Bowden  Loan  Fund 
Value:  $500. 


Work  Opportunities 


Worthy  young  woman. 


Scholarship;  leadership  qualities; 
general  attitude  toward  cultural 
growth;  financial  need. 

Deserving  student;  graduate  of 
local  high  school;  member  of  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church;  satisfac- 
tory recommendations. 


Member 
Church. 


vVork-Aid 

Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Maximum  one- 
half  room  and  board. 


Deserving  students,  upon  satisfac- 
tory recommendations. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Awarded,  applica- 
tion not  submitted. 


Awarded,  applica- 
tion not  submitted. 


Registrar. 


Registrar. 


Registrar. 


Registrar. 


Registrar. 


of    Protestant    Episcopal  Registrar. 


Registrar. 
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SHAW  UNIVERSITY,  Raleigh— 

Co-ed;  private  liberal  arts  college  and  seminary  conducted  by  Baptist  Church 
enrollment  1955-56:  231  men,  320  women;  degrees  offered  are  A.B.  ani- 
B.S.  in  liberal  arts  and  B.D.  in  School  of  Religion. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

High  School  Scholarships 
Number:  One  to  each  ac- 
credited high  school. 
Value:  $  1  00-$  1  50/yr.; 
payable    V2    each  se- 
mester. 

Alumni  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $  1  00-$300/yr. 

Church  Aid  Scholarships 
Number  :Varies. 
Value:  $  1  00-$300/yr. 


Fraternity  -  Sorority  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Fourteen. 

Value:  $10-$100/yr. 

University  Scholarships 
Number:  Six. 
Value:  $75  each  (one-half 
tuition). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Selection  made  by  high  school 
principal  or  faculty  committee; 
first  or  second-ranking  student  in 
class;  second  semester  renewal 
contingent  upon  maintenance  of  a 
"B"  average. 

Selections  made  by  Alumni  Clubs. 


A  few  churches  of  the  General 
Baptist  State  Convention  of  North 
Carolina  offer  scholarships  to  mem- 
bers of  their  congregations;  this 
amount  is  matched  by  the  Univer- 
sity. 

Provided  by  certain  Greek  Letter 
organizations  for  prospective  mem- 
bers. 


Ranking  member  of  each  class. 


To  Whom  Applicc 
tion  Should  Be  Sul 
mitted  and  Wheiu 


Address    all  corr>' 
munications  1 
President,  as  earhr 
as  possible;  befor | 
June  30. 


Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 


Work  Opportunities 


Student  Aid 
Number:  175. 
Value:  $90-$315/yr. 


Deserving  students  who  need  finan- 
cial assistance. 


President. 
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rHE  WINSTON-SALEM  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Winston-Salem— 


Co-ed;  State  controlled  teachers  college;  enrollment  1955-56:  241  men,  588 
women;  degree  offered  is  B.S. 

Types  of  Aid  Available 

Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 

To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mumni  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $100/yr. 

Qualified  high  school  graduates. 

President. 

_oan  Funds 

vlone  reported. 

WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

vddress  inquiries  to  the 
resident. 
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TWO-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS-WHITE 


ASH  EVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE,  Asheville— 

Co-ed;  partially  supported  by  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County;  offers  liberc 
arts,  and  terminal  programs  in  secretarial  science,  general  business,  drafting 
radio  technique,  general  education;  2-year  curriculum  in  medical  technology 
enrollment  1955-56:  203  men,  114  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Champion  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:     $231 /yr.  for 
Freshman  year. 

Honor  Society  Scholarships 
Number:  Eight. 
Value:    $50/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Honor  Society  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:    $50/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Honor  Society  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  2 
years. 


Enka  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $200/yr.  for  2 
years. 


Miss  Buncombe  County 
Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  First  place,  $100/ 
yr.;  second  place,  $50/ 
yr.  for  2  years. 

Lions  Club  County  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 
Value:  $200/yr.  for  first 
year;  renewable  at  dis- 
cretion of  committee. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarship;  leadership;  need;  per- 
sonality; one  boy  and  one  girl,  chil- 
dren of  employee  of  Champion 
Paper  Company. 

Scholarship;  recommendation  by 
high  school  principal;  member  of 
Torchlight  Society,  Lee  Edwards 
High  School,  Asheville. 

Scholarship;  recommendation  by 
high  school  principal;  one  allotted 
each  Buncombe  County  high  school 
having  an  honor  society. 

Scholarship;  recommendation  by 
high  school  principal;  first  or  sec- 
ond honor  student  of  each  high 
school  graduating  class  in  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  County. 

Scholarship;  leadership;  need;  citi- 
zenship; personality;  interview;  son 
or  daughter  of  Enka  employee — 
others  if  no  Enka  candidate;  main- 
tain "B"  average. 

Selection  made  by  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  from  candidates 
named  by  high  schools;  scholarship; 
leadership;  personality;  resident 
Buncombe  County. 


Selection  made  by  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Asheville  Lions  Club. 


To  Whom  Applies 
tion  Should  Be  Sul 
mitted  and  Whe 


President,  beforo 
August  1 . 


Registrar. 


Registrar,  befoiej 
September  1 . 


Registrar,  befo  4 
September  1 . 


President,  befo  <j 
July  1. 


President,  not  lal  i 
than  October  1  5  > 
senior  year  in  hi  I 
school. 


Chairman,  Educ  } 
tion  Committee 
Asheville  L  i  o 
Club. 
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ASHEVILLE-BILTMORE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

riends  Scholarships  Scholarship;  leadership;  need;  per-  Registrar. 

Number:  Two.  sonality. 
Value:     $125/yr.  for 
Freshman  year. 

Secretaries  Scholarship  Interest  and  ability  in  secretarial  Registrar. 

Number:  One.  sciences;    scholarship;  leadership; 

Value:     $1007yr.     for  need;  personality. 
Freshman  year. 

\AUW  Grants  Girls  having  outstanding  scholastic  Registrar. 

Number:  Varies.  record;   leadership;  personality; 

Values:  $50-$100/yr.  for  need. 
Freshman  year. 

_oan  Funds 

^lone  reported. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  the  President. 
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BREVARD  COLLEGE,  Brevard— 


Co-ed;  institution  controlled  by  Methodist  Church;  liberal  arts  and  pre- 
professional  programs  and  some  terminal  programs;  enrollment  1955-56: 
154  men,  126  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Kale  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $200/yr. 


Murdock  Scholarship  Fund 
Number:  Three. 
Value:  $200/yr. 

Charles  B.  Herman  Memorial 
Fund 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  $200/yr. 

Floyd  C.  Todd  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:   $250/yr  for  2 
years. 

George  H.  Terry  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund 

C.  M.  Pickens  Scholarship 
Fund 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Slack 
Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $300/yr. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $150/yr. 

Champion  Paper  and  Fibre 
Company  Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value.  $225/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Worthy  self-aid  students. 


Worthy  boys  and  girls  from  rural 
and  industrial  sections  of  Iredell 
County. 

Resident  Iredell  County;  preference 
given  pre-medical  students. 


Methodist  ministerial  student;  se- 
lection made  by  committee  of 
trustees  of  Main  St.  Methodist 
Church,  Gostonia,  and  by  Mr.  Pat 
McSwain  of  Gastonia. 


Student  in  religion. 


Worthy  boy  or  girl. 


Christian  character;  above  average 
scholastic  ability;  need;  resident, 
general  area  of  Asheville,  Brevard, 
Canton,  and  Waynesville. 

Descendant  of  Confederate  soldier. 


Deserving  and  capable  children  of 
Champion  employees;  need;  citi- 
zenship; character;  leadership; 
general  ability. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub 
mined  and  When 


Address    all  com- 
munications to  DiO 
rector    of  Admis 
sions,    before  July!- 
1. 
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BREVARD  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Loma  Catherina  Jackson 
Scholarship  Fund 

Number:  Three. 

Value:  $250/yr. 


National  Methodist  Scholar- 
hips  and  Loans 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:    All    tuition  and 
fees. 

\ngier  B.  Duke  Scholarship 
und 

Children  of  Ministers  Schol- 
brships 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  $  1  00/semester. 

uition  Scholarships 
Number:  Twenty. 
Value:   $200/yr.;  renew- 
able. 


loan  Funds 

Jizabeth  Boston  Scholarship 
.oan 

Number:  Not  specified. 
Value:  $375  maximum. 

Robert  Wesley  Pickens  Loon 
fund 

National  Methodist  Schola-'- 
hips  and  Loans 

Number:  Varies. 

Value:  All  tuition  and 
fees. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Ministerial  student  order  of  prefer- 
ence: first,  member  of  Pleasant 
Grove  Methodist  Church;  second, 
Mecklenburg  County;  third,  Char- 
lotte District;  fourth,  Western  N.  C. 
Conference. 

Leadership;  personality;  good 
health;  active  member  Methodist 
Church  for  one  year;  be  in  upper 
15  per  cent  of  graduating  class; 
maintain  "B"  average  in  college. 

Worthy  students. 


Son  or  daughter  of  minister 


Valedictorian  or  Salutatorian  of  a 
North  Carolina  high  school. 


Worthy  and  needy  students. 


Leadership;  personality;  good 
health;  active  member  Methodist 
Church  for  one  year;  be  in  upper 
15  per  cent  of  graduating  class; 
maintain  "B"  average  in  college. 


Work  Opportunities 

Ability;  scholarship;  character; 
need.  Requires  6-12  hours  of  work 
per  week. 


Vork  Scholarships 
Number:  Thirty  or  more. 
Value:    $50-$  1  00/semes 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Director  of  Admis- 
sions. 


Director 
sions. 

Director 
sions. 


of  Admis- 


of  Admis- 


Director  of  Admis- 
sions, before  July 
1. 


ter;  renewable. 
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CAMPBELL  COLLEGE,  Buies  Creek— 


Co-ed;  liberal  arts,  terminal,  and  pre-professional;  college  enrollment 
56:  41  1  men,  169  women;  A. A.  degree  conferred. 


95 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Music  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $  1  00-$2007yr.  de- 
pending on  talent;  con- 
tinuous. 

Foreign  Mission  Scholarships 
Number:   Unlimited,  usu- 
ally about  twenty. 
Value:  $65/semester; 
continuous. 

Faculty  Child  Scholarship 
Number:  Unlimited,  usu- 
ally about  twelve. 
Value:  $65/semester; 
continuous. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited,  usu- 
ally about  twenty-four. 
Value:  $32.50/semester; 
continuous. 

Minister's  Wife  or  Child 
Scholarships 

Number:  Unlimited,  usu- 
ally about  thirty. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

Ministerial  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited,  usu- 
ally about  eighty. 
Value:     $65 /semester; 
continuous. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Proficiency  in  music;  try-out  and 
approval  by  director  of  music. 


Dedication  to  foreign  missions; 
letter  from  minister  certifying  faith 
in  calling. 


Child  of  an  active  faculty  member. 


High  school  valedictorian. 


Wife  or  child  of  ordained  minister, 
or  wife  of  ministerial  student. 


License  to  preach  by  Baptist 
Church,  or  letter  from  Church  cer- 
tifying spiritual  consecration;  ma- 
jor in  religious  education,  or  special 
student  taking  Bible  and  religious 
courses. 


To  Whom  Applic  i 
tion  Should  Be  Si  i 
mirted  and  Wh<  • 


Music  Director,  t 
fore  term  opens. 


President,  be  fa 
term  opens. 


President,  befc 
term  opens. 


President,  befc 
term  opens. 


President,  befc 
term  opens. 


President,  befc 
term  opens. 


Loan  Funds 

Loan  funds  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


Need  and  worthiness. 


President. 
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CAMPBELL  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica- 

tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

Work  Scholarships  Financial  need, 

non-athletic) 
Number:  About  125. 
Value:    $  1  00 /semester 
maximum,  renewable. 


ork  Scholarships 
athletic) 
Number:  Fifteen  (limit). 
Value:    $  1  50/semester 
maximum;  average 
about  $70;  renewable. 


Proficiency  in  athletics;  approval 
by  athletic  director. 


President,  before 
term  opens. 


President,  before 
term  opens. 
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CHARLOTTE  COLLEGE,  Charlotte— 


Co-ed;  supported  by  city  board  of  school  commissioners;  offers  liberal  ara 
courses,  terminal  programs  in  secretarial  science,  merchandising  and  busine 
administration,  and  a  variety  of  adult  education  courses;  no  dormitory 
dining  hall  facilities;  enrollment  1955-56:  249  men,  25  women;  A. A.  diplorr 1 
offered. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Tuition  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $500;  (All  iuition 
for    2    year  s;  fees 
waived.) 

Tuition  Scholarships 
Number:  Eight. 
Value:  Six  $250/yr.  for  1 

year.  (All  tuition,  fees 

waived);  one  $150/yr. 

for  1  year;  one,  $75/ 

yr.  for  1  year. 

Altrusa  Club  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $75/yr.  for  1  year; 
fees  waived. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  in- 
terview; competitive  essay  exami- 
nation; entrance  examination;  re- 
newable contingent  upon  satisfac- 
tory record. 

A  member  of  graduating  class  of 
each  senior  high  school  in  Char- 
lotte and  Mecklenburg  County; 
character;  scholarship;  need;  inter- 
view; competitive  essay  examina- 
tion; entrance  examination. 


Sophomore;  character;  scholarship; 
leadership  displayed  during  fresh- 
man year;  satisfactory  record. 


To  Whom  Applic 
tion  Should  Be  Su 
mitted  and  Whe  i 


Address    all  cor 
munications  to  C 
rector,  before  Ap'.j 
1. 


Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 

WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

None  reported. 
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HOWAN  COLLEGE,  Murfreesboro— 

Co-ed;  controlled  by  The  North  Carolina  Baptist  State  Convention;  enrollment 
1955-56:  187  men,  105  women;  programs  include  standard  liberal  arts 
and  pre-professional  courses  in  agriculture  or  forestry,  engineering,  dentistry, 
nursing,  and  music;  three-year  terminal  liberal  arts  course  (combination  re- 
ligious education-music  director);  two-year  terminal  courses  in  liberal  arts, 
agriculture,  general  business,  accounting,  general  secretarial  science,  medical 
and  legal  secretarial  science,  printing,  and  linotype;  one-year  terminal  courses 
in  general  business,  secretarial  science,  medical  technology,  graphic  arts,  and 
teletype-setting;  A. A.  and  A.S.  diplomas  awarded. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

ress  Scholarships 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  $200. 

rustees  Scholarships 
Number:  Twelve. 
Value:  $100. 

iudents  for  Ministry 
Value:  Full  tuition. 

inisters  Children 

Value:  One-half  tuition. 

iledictorians 
Value:  $50. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Resident  of  North  Carolina;  Appli-  Chairman,  Depart- 
cation.  ment    of  Graphic 

Arts,  April  1 


Competitive  examination. 

Application. 
Application. 
Application. 


Dean,  April  1 

President. 
President. 
President. 


;Oan  Funds 

mited  amount. 


Application. 


President. 


ORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

|ork  Grants  Financial  need. 

Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies. 


Registrar. 
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GARDNER-WEBB  COLLEGE,  Boiling  Springs— 

Co-ed;  operated  by  Baptist  State  Convention;  offers  liberal  arts,  also  termin  i 
programs  in  secretarial  science;  enrollment  1955-56:  298  men,  137  wome  | 
A. A.  degree  conferred. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Freshman  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $54/yr. 

M.  G.  Martin  Memorial 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $75/yr. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies: 
Value:  $56/yr. 

Salutatorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies: 
Value:  $28/yr. 

Best  Citizen  Scholarships 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  $56/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Appli<  i 

tion  Should  Be  Si 
mitted  and  Wh<fc 


Sophomore;  student  making  highest  Address  all  co 
scholastic  average  during  freshman  munications  to  t 
year.  President. 

Ministerial  student,  preferably  cne 
related  to  M.  G.  or  Ellen  E.  Martin. 


Valedictorian;  statement  of  eligi- 
bility by  high  school  principal. 


Salutatorian;  statement  of  eligibili- 
ty by  high  school  principal. 

Best  citizen,  when  recognized  by 
graduating  class;  statement  of  eli- 
gibility by  high  school  principal. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  loan  funds  have 
been  established. 


President. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  number  of  students  need- 
ing financial  assistance  can 
help  defray  their  college  ex- 
penses through  part-time 
employment  at  the  college. 


Business  SAanag 
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LEES-MCRAE,  Banner  Elk— 


Co-ed;  operated  by  Presbyterian  Church;  offers  1st  and  2nd  year  college 
work,  also  terminal  programs  in  secretarial  science,  laboratory  technician, 
medical  secretary,  x-ray  technician;  enrollment  1955-56:    177  men,  149 
women;  A. A.  diploma  conferred. 

Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

pCHOLARSHIPS 

Jgernon  S.  Sullivan  Scholar-     Character  and  need, 
nips 

Number:  Forty. 
Value:   $50-$75/yr.;  re- 
newable. 

Registrar,  before 
June  1 . 

ees-McRae  Academic  Schol-  Scholarship, 
jrships 

|  Number:  Seventy-five. 
\  Value:  $100/yr.;  renow- 
jj  able. 

Registrar,  before 
June  1. 

-oan  Funds 

ban  funds  are  limited,  but 
jhere  they  are  needed  and 
^served  they  may  be  had. 

Registrar. 

York  Opportunities 

;es-McRae  Work  Grant          Character  and  need. 
Number:  Seventy-five. 

Registrar,  before 
June  1. 

Value:  $75-$  1  50/yr.;  re- 
newable. 
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LOUISBURG  COLLEGE,  Louisburg— 

Co-ed;  owned  by  the  North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
offers  standard  freshman  and  sophomore  college  work,  also  terminal  pnr 
grams  in  business  (1  and  2  year  programs),  church  and  social  work;  enrolo 
ment  1955-56:  220  men,   100  women;  A. A.  degree  conferred,  also  ] -yet 
business  certificate. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  No  limit. 
Value:  $40/yr. 


Ministerial  Students  and 
Church  Workers  Scholarships 

Number:  No  limit. 

Value:  $40/yr. 

Children  of  Preachers  Schol- 
arships 

Number:  No  limit. 

Value:  $40/yr. 

Free  Scholarships 
Number:  Forty. 
Value:  $30-$75/yr. 

Methodist  Student  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  No  limit. 

Value:  $280-$300  (tui- 
tion and  fees). 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Valedictorian 
classes. 


if      high  school 


Those  preparing  for  service  in  the 
church. 


Any  denomination. 


Financial  need. 


Upper  ten  per  cent  of  high  school 
graduating  class;  active  members 
of  Methodist  Church. 


To  Whom  Applic 
tion  Should  Be  Su 
mitted  and  Whe< 


Address  all  con 
munications  to  §1 
President,  upon  am 
plication  to  enl  I 
college. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have 
been  established. 


Worthy  students. 


President,  upon  t  f 
plication  to  en  < 
college. 


WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  Fifty. 
Value:  $50-$60/yr. 


Financial  need. 


President,  upon  R 
plication  to  er ' 
college. 
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MARS  HILL  COLLEGE,  Mars  Hill— 


Co-ed;  institution  controlled  by  Baptist  Church;  liberal  arts  and  pre-profes- 
sional  programs;  enrollment   1955-56:   523  men,  473  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Honorary  Scholarships 
Number:  Forty-five. 
Value:  Thirty,  $100/yr.; 
fifteen,  $60/yr.;  all  re- 
newable for  2  years. 


Opdyke  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:    $100/yr.  for 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Upper  one-fourth  of  high  school 
graduating  class;  excel  in  some 
extra-curricular  activity;  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  recognized  church;  pre- 
sent three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion; maintain  average  grade  of 
85  in  college. 


Scholarship;  need; 
mountain  area. 


resident  of 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Address  all  com- 
munications to 
Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, by  May  1 , 
preferably. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  totaling 
more  than  $90,000  have 
been  set  apart  for  making 
loans  to  students. 


Worthy  young  men  and  women. 


Scholarship  Com- 
mittee, by  May  1, 
preferably. 


Work  Opportunities 

Work  Scholarships  Financial  need;  renewal  subject  to      Bursar,  by  July  15. 

Number:  About  200.  maintenance  of  satisfactory  record. 

Value:  $200/yr.  maxi- 
mum, depending  upon 
hours  of  work  and  rate 
of  pay. 
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MITCHELL  COLLEGE,  Statesville— 


Co-ed;  institution  controlled  by  Presbyterian  Church;  liberal  arts  and  terminal 
programs  in  secretarial  studies;  resident  hall  for  women;  enrollment  1955- 
1956:  67  men,  130  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

C.  A.  Monroe  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $150. 

Lions  Club  Scholarships 
Number:  Three. 
Value:  $150. 

Raynal  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $100. 

Wagner  Scholarship 
Goodman  Scholarship 
Shearer  Scholarship 
Hill  Scholarship 
Irvin  Scholarship 
Catherine  Hanes  Scholarship 
■  Number:  Six  (1  each). 
Value:  $100  each. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $200. 

Honor  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $100. 

Ministerial  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $100. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Scholarships;  leadership  qualities; 
member,  Presbyterian  Church. 


Scholarship;  leadership  qualities; 
resident,  Iredell  County. 


Scholarship;  leadership  qualities; 
member,  Presbyterian  Church. 


Scholarship;    leadership  qualities. 


Valedictorian. 


President,  before 
January  1  5. 

President,  before 
January  1  5. 

President,  before 
January  15. 

President,  before 
January  1  5. 


President,  before 
June  15. 


Scholarship;    leadership    qualities.     President,  before 

January  15. 


Children    of    ministers;     students     President,  before 
planning  to  enter  full-time  work     January  15. 
in  Christian  service. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have 
been  set  apart  to  be  used 
for  loans  to  students. 


President. 


Work  opportunities 


Work  Scholarships 
Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies. 


Need  and  worthiness. 


President. 
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OAK  RIDGE  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  Oak  Ridge— 


Men;  offers  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  and  2  years  of  college;  also 
commercial  programs;  college  enrollment  1955-56:  68  men. 


Note:  Inquiries  concerning 
financial  assistance  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 
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PEACE  COLLEGE,  Raleigh— 

Women's  junior  college;  also  offers  11th  and  12th  grades  of  high  school- 
standard  college,  general  commercial  and  special  courses  offered;  owned  by 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.;  college  enrollment  1955-56:  243  women; 
junior  college  diploma  granted. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

B.  F.  and  Betty  Montague 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $125/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Elizabeth  Bellamy  Peele 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Elsie  Roberts  Art  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:   $49.50/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Emily  Faucette  Cooper  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Margaret  Griffin  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $125/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Kings  Mountain  Presbytery 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $1007yr.  for  2 
years. 

June  J.  Spencer  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $125/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Pilot  Mills  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $250/yr.    for  2 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Character;  scholastic  standing;  President, 
need;  promise. 


Character;  scholastic  standing;  President,  before 
need;  promise.  April  15. 


Talent  in  art;  major  in  art. 


Worthiness;  character;  scholastic 
standing;  need;  promise. 


Satisfactory  scholastic  record  (at 
least  "C"  average)  need;  character. 


Worthiness;  scholastic  average  of 
"C";  need;  leadership  possibilities, 
especially  in  church  activities. 


Worthiness  first  consideration; 
scholastic  average  of  "C";  charac- 
ter. 


Worthiness;  scholastic  average  of 
"C"  or  better;  character;  leader- 
ship; need;  preference  given  to 
children  of  Pilot  Mills  employees. 


Head  of  Art  De- 
partment. 


President,  before 
April  15,  prefer- 
ably. 


President,  before 

April  10,  prefer-' 
ably. 

President,  before 

April  15,  prefer- 
ably. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 
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PEACE  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Elizabeth  Taylor  Gilmour 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Needham  Broughton  High 
School  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $200/yr.  for  1 
year. 

James  Dinwiddie  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $300/yr.    for  2 
vears. 


Worthiness;  scholastic  average  of 
"C"  or  better;  character;  leader- 
ship; need. 


The  student  adjudged  to  be  de- 
serving who  ranks  nearest  the  top 
of  senior  class  scholastically. 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  lead- 
ership qualities,  especially  in 
church  activities. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
April  15. 


befor 


Dean,  Needham 
Broughton  High 
School,  Raleigh,  by 
date  of  commence- 
ment. 


President, 
April  15. 


before 


James  P.  Brantley  Music 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Sallie  McNair  Pate  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $400/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Garland  C.  Norris  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $125/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Thomas  Stamps  and  Alonza 
Walker  Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $125/yr. 

Rosa  Withers  and  William 
S.  Patterson  Scholarships 

Number:  Four. 

Value:  $125/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Lucy  Steele  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $125/yr.    for  2 
years. 


Proficiency  in  music;  interest- 
promise;  character;  need. 


Scholastic  average  of  "C"  or  bet- 
ter; character;  leadership;  need. 


Scholastic  average  of  "C"  or  better; 
character. 


Need;  scholarship  average  of  "C" 
or  better;  leadership  qualities, 
especially  in  church  activities. 

Need;  scholarship  average  of  "C" 
or  better;  leadership  qualities, 
especially  in  church  activities. 


Need;  scholarship  average  of  "C" 
or  better;  leadership  qualities, 
especially  in  church  activities. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 


President,  before 
April  15. 
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PEACI  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Need;  scholarship  average  of  "C" 
or  better;  leadership  qualities, 
especially  in  church  activities. 


Competitive;  autobiographical  es- 
say. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Mary  Burnell  Lacy  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $50/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Competitive  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:     One,  $30G7yr.; 
one,     $200/yr.;  and 
three,     $100/yr.;  all 
for  2  years  each. 

Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 


Work  opportunities 

Service  Assignments  Character;  need;  ability. 

Number:  Twenty. 
Value:  $150/yr.  in  cash, 

for  250  hours  of  work; 

renewable  4  years. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
April  15. 


Registrar, 
April  1. 


before 


before 


President,  before 
August  15. 
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PINELAND  COLLEGE 

EDWARDS  MILITARY  INSTITUTE,  Salemburg— 

Co-ed;  non-denominational  incorporated  school  operated  by  board  of  trustees; 
offers  elementary  school,  high  school,  and  junior  college  levels;  also  terminal 
programs  in  secretarial  studies  for  college;  college  enrollment  1955-1956: 
123  men,  40  women;  dormitories  for  girls,  military  barracks  for  boys, 
central  dining  hall;  full  military  training  for  boys,  uniforms  required. 


Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Business  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:    $100/yr.  for 
years. 


Music  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  $100/yr. 
years. 


for  2 


Ministerial  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    $100/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Need  Scholarships 
Number:  Fifty. 
Value:  $200/yr. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    $150/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Salutatorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    $100/yr.    for  2 
years. 

Loan  Funds 

Three  funds  have  been  es- 
tablished. 


Recommendation  by  business 
teacher  and  principal;  outstanding 
work  in  business  courses;  major  in 
business  administration. 

Recommendation  by  music  teacher 
and  principal;  outstanding  work  in 
music;  major  in  music. 

Ministerial  student;  certification  of 
intention  to  go  into  ministry. 


Need;  supporting  letter  from  prin- 
cipal; 25  boys,  25  girls. 


Valedictorian  of  senior  class. 


Salutatorian  of  senior  class. 


Student  must  present  evidence  of 
need. 


Work  opportunities 

Self-Help  Scholarships  Need. 
Number:   Fifty;   25  boys 

and  25  girls. 
Value:  $  1  00-$200/yr.  de- 
pending upon  type  of 
work. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 


President. 


President,  as  early 
as  possible. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Maxton— 


Regarded  as  men's  institution  but  women  are  admitted  to  all  classes  asi 
day  students;  operated  by  Synod  of  North  Carolina,  Presbyterian  Church; 
offers  senior  high  school  program,  standard  freshman  and  sophomore  college 
courses,  and  terminal  1-year  and  2-year  commercial  programs;  college  ervi 
rollment  1955-56:  108  men,  5  women;  A. A.  and  A.S.  degrees  conferred 
1-year  commercial  certificate  and  2-year  commercial  diplomas  awarded. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Athletic  Scholarships 
Number:  Fifteen. 
Value:    Up  to  $300/yr.; 
renewable  for  2  years. 

Kate  Fields  Grannis  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $50/yr.;  renewable 
for  2  years. 

Currie  and  Patterson  Schol- 
arships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $100/yr.;  renew- 
able for  2  years. 

Leadership  Scholarships 
Number:  Three. 
Value:    $50/yr.;  renew- 
able for  2  years. 

Leadership  Awards 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:   $100/yr.;  renew- 
able for  2  years. 

Salutatorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:   $135/yr.;  renew- 
able for  2  years. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:   $270/yr.;  renew- 
able for  2  years. 

Ministerial  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $135/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions     To  Whom  Applica 

tion  Should  Be  Sub 
mitted  and  When 


Athletic  skill;  character;  need. 


Scholarship  Comr 
mittee,  before  Julu 

i. 


Scholastic  ability;  need;  resident  of  President,  befor 
North  Carolina.  July  1. 


Character;    ability;    need;    prefer-      President,  befor 
ence:  one  student  each  from  Lin-     July  1. 
coin  and  Robeson  Counties. 


Leadership;  ability;  need. 


Leadership;  ability;  need. 


President,  befor: 
July  1. 


President,  befoi 
July  1. 


Salutatorian   of  graduating  class;  President,  befoi 

renewal  second  year  subject  to  sat-  July  1. 
isfactory  work  record. 

Valedictorian  of  graduating  class;  President,  befoi 

renewal  second  year  subject  to  sat-  July  1. 
isfactory  work  record. 

Ministerial   students  and  children  President,  befo 

of  ministers.  July  1. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships  for  Brothers  At- 
tending Together 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  $67.50/yr.  (one- 
fourth  tuition). 

Loan  Funds 

Church  Loan  Fund 
Student  Loan  Fund 

Value:  $200/yr.  maxi- 
mum. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Brothers  enrolled  together. 


Emergency  requirements;  no  inter- 
est charged  until  after  graduation. 


Work  opportunities 

Work  Grants 

Number:  Several 
Value:  Varies. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
July  1. 


before 


President. 


Application  blanks 
available  at  the 
college. 
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SACRED  HEART  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Belmont— 

Women's  Catholic  institution;  enrollment  1955-56:  222  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Mother  Augustine  Kent  Fund 
Number:  Four. 
Value:      $  1  50-$5007yr.; 
renewable  2  years. 

Mother  Teresa  Sullivan 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $150/yr.;  renew- 
able 2  years. 

Mother  Catherine  McAuley 
Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr.;  renew- 
able 2  years. 

Pius  X  Fine  Arts  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:   Up  to  $350/yr.; 
renewable  2  years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholastic  ability;  need;  Catholic 
or  non -Catholic;  renewal  dependent 
upon  scholarship  record. 

Senior  girl  from  O'Donoghue  High 
School,  Charlotte;  renewal  depend- 
ent upon  scholarship  record. 


Academic  proficiency  first  consid- 
eration; character;  need;  Catholic 
only;  resident  of  North  Carolina; 
renewal  dependent  upon  scholar- 
ship record. 

Major  in  art  or  music  scholarship; 
ability  in  art  or  music;  need;  re- 
newal dependent  upon  scholarship 
record. 


Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 

Work  Opportunities 

Address     inquiries    to  the 
President. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub 
mitted  and  When 


President, 
April  1. 


befon 


Scholarship  Com 
mittee,  O'Donog* 
hue  High  School 
Charlotte,  befor 
April  1. 


President, 
April  1. 


President, 
April  1. 


befor 


befor 
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ST.  MARY'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Raleigh— 


Women's  institution,  controlled  by  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  liberal  orts 
and  pre-professional  programs;  college  enrollment  1955-56:  1  man,  221 
women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Eliza  Battle  Pittman  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $350/yr.  (all  tui- 
tion for  2  years). 


Martin  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $225/yr. 
years. 


for  2 


Mary  Iredell-Kate  McKim- 
mon  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr.  for  2 
years. 

David  R.  Murchison  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $300/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Smedes  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:  $200/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Mary  E.  Chapeau  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $150/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Mary  Ruffin  Smith  Scholar- 
ships 

Number.  Two. 
Value:  One,  $125/yr.  and 
one,  $50/yr.;  both  for 
2  years. 

Mary  Cain  Scholarship 
Number:  One. 
Value:    $75/yr.  for 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Resident,  Edgecombe  County,  nom- 
inated by  rector  of  Vestry  Calvary 
Church,  Tarboro;  need;  scholar- 
ship; character. 


Scholarship;  character;  need. 


Daughter  or  granddaughter  of 
alumna  given  preference;  scholar- 
ship; character;  need;  renewal  de- 
pendent upon  satisfactory  record. 


Scholarship;  student  from  Diocese 
of  East  Carolina. 


Scholarship;  resident  of  North  Car- 
olina or  South  Carolina. 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  pri- 
marily for  daughters  of  Episcopal 
clergymen;  one  from  Diocese  of 
North  Carolina  and  one  from  Dio- 
cese of  East  Carolina. 

Scholarship;  character;  need;  stu- 
dents from  Diocese  of  North  Car- 
olina; renewal  dependent  upon 
scholarship  record. 


2  Ca 


Scholarship;  character;  need;  pref- 
erence given  descendants  of  Mary 
renewal    dependent  upon 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


President, 
June  1. 


before 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  before 
June  1. 


President,  by  mid- 
dle of  March. 


President,  by  mid- 
dle of  March. 


President. 


President. 


President. 


satisfactory  record. 
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ST.  MARY'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Raleigh  City  Schools  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $360/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Diocese 
of  N.  C.  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  One,  $30G7yr.  and 
one,  $2007yr.;  both  for 
2  years. 

Women's  Auxiliary,  Christ 
Church,  Raleigh  Scholarship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $100/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Emma  Barnwell  Heyward 
Scholarships 

Number:  Two. 

Value:  $300/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Minnie  Tucker  Baker  Schol- 
arship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  Varies;  for  2  years. 

Madame  Clement  Scholar- 
ship 

Number:  One. 

Value:  $250/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Scholarships  for  North  Caro- 
lina Episcopal  Clergymen's 
Daughters 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  $425/yr. 

Scholarships  for  Episcopal 
Clergymen's  Daughters 

Number:  Unlimited. 

Value:  $250/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Be  in  upper  10  per  cent  of  grad- 
uating class;  candidates  nominated 
by  principal  and  submitted  to  Pres- 
ident of  College. 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  re- 
newal dependent  upon  satisfactory 
record. 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  resi- 
dent of  Raleigh;  renewal  dependent 
upon  satisfactory  record. 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  pref- 
erence given   residents,  Episcopal 


To  Whom  Applied 
tion  Should  Be  Sub  i 
mitted  and  When 


Diocese  of  N.  C.  and 
bers  of  M.  E.  Church. 


S.  C; 


Character;  scholarship;  need;  re- 
newal dependent  upon  satisfactory 
record. 


Renewal  dependent  upon  satisfac- 
tory record. 


Residents  of  North  Carolina. 


President, 
May  30. 


President. 


bef  oi 


President. 


President. 


President. 


President. 


President. 


President. 
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ST.  MARY'S  JUNIOR  COLLEGE— (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Loan  Funds 

Student  Loan  Fund 
Number:  Varies. 
Value:  Maximum 
$200/yr. 


Resident. 


of 


work  Opportunities 


Student  assistants  in  post 
office,  dean's  office,  library, 
gymnasium,  and  telephone 
room. 

Number:  Limited. 
Value:  Varies;  cash  pay- 
ments directly  to  stu- 
dents. 


Not  available  to  students  holding 
scholarships  or  clergy  discounts  if 
th^re  are  other  applicants. 


President. 


President. 
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WARREN  WILSON  COLLEGE,  Swannanoa— 


Co-ed;  operated  by  Board  of  National  Missions  Presbyterian  Church;  offer 
11th  and  12th  grades  of  high  school  and  junior  college;  liberal  arts,  alsl 
pre-professional  majors  in  music,  elementary  and  religious  education,  accouni 
ing,  home  economics;  vocational  majors  in  agriculture,  technical  engineering 
secretarial,  printing  and  journalism;  college  enrollment  1955-56:  85  men 
79  women;  A. A.  degree  conferred. 


Every  student  gets  some  aid,  which  is  the  same  as  a  scholarship.  Maximum  and  inclusiv 
charge  is  $390  per  year  plus  part-time  work  which  is  required  of  all  students.  Summe 
work  on  the  campus  is  available  to  approximately  one-third  of  the  students;  this  provide 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  required,  and  in  some  cases  eliminate 
cash  payments  entirely. 


I 
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WILMINGTON  COLLEGE,  Wilmington- 


Co-ed;  operated  by  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education;  offers  liberal 
arts  and  pre-professional  courses  in  engineering,  law,  medicine,  nursing, 
business  administration,  education,  and  science;  also,  terminal  programs  in 
business  administration  and  accounting,  home  economics,  general  business  and 
secretarial  science,  merchandising,  and  general  education;  pre-clinical  courses 
available  for  student  nurses  in  connection  with  the  James  Walker  Memorial 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing;  enrollment  1955-56:  217  men,  61  women;  A. A. 
degree  conferred. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarships 


Dean-empowered 
ships 

Number:  Limited. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

Rotary  Club  Scholarship 
Sales  Executives  Club  Schol- 
arship 

Merchants  Association  Schol- 
arship 

Ladies  Auxiliary,  Optimist 
Club  Scholarship 


Loan  Funds 

Rotary  Club  Loan  Fund. 

Work  Opportunities 


Scholar-      Individual  merit;  need;  scholarship. 


Not  specified. 


Assistantships 
Number:  Five. 
Value:  Pays  all  tuition. 


Assignments:  two  in  library,  one 
each  in  chemistry,  biology  and 
physics  laboratories. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


Dean,  before  May 
1. 


Dean,  attention  of 
organization. 


Dean,  before  May 
1. 
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WINGATE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Wingate— 

Co-ed;  operated  by  Baptists;  offers  liberal  arts  and  terminal  courses  fon 
pastors'  assistants  and  church  secretaries;  also  offers  junior  and  senior  higly 
school  work;  college  enrollment  1955-56:  290  men,  1  10  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


Scholarships 

Dupont  Scholarships 
Number:  Ten. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  2 
years. 

Valedictorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Salutatorian  Scholarships 
Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:    $75/yr.    for  1 
year. 

Music  Scholarships 
Number.  Ten. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  1 
year. 

Athletic  Scholarships 
Number:  Twenty. 
Value:  $200/yr.  for  1 
year;  renewable. 

Ministerial 

Number:  Unlimited. 
Value:  $50/yr. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Scholarship  "C"  average  or  better; 
need. 


Valedictorian  of  graduating  class; 
need. 


Salutatorian  of  graduating  class; 
need. 


Major  in  music. 


Character;  athletic  ability;  scholar- 
ship; need. 


Preparation  for  ministry. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub-t 
mitted  and  When 


President,  durinci 
spring. 


President,  durinc 
spring. 


President,  during 
spring. 


President,  durinc 
spring. 


President,  durinc 
spring. 


President. 


Loan  Funds 

A  number  of  funds  have 
been  established. 


Worthiness. 


President. 


Work  Opportunities 

A  number  of  students  work  in  the  dining  room,  offices,  library,  and 
on  the  campus  to  help  with  expenses. 


President. 
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TWO-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS— NEGRO 


CARVER  COLLEGE,  Charlotte— 

Co-ed;  supported  by  city  board  of  school  commissioners;  offers  "University 
Parallel"  and  "Terminal"  programs  of  study;  divisions  include  pre-professional, 
business  administration,  merchandising,  business  administration  and  account- 
ing, and  general  business  and  secretarial  science;  college  enrollment  1955-56: 
172  men,  46  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available  Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions  To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 
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IMMANUEL  LUTHERAN  COLLEGE,  Greensboro— 

Co-ed;  controlled  by  Lutheran  Church;  liberal  arts  and  pre-professional  pro- 
grams; enrollment  1955-56:  16  men,  13  women. 


Types  of  Aid  Available         Basis  for  Select-ion  and  Restrictions 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Aid  Association  for  Luth- 
erans 

Number:  Five. 

Value:  $100/yr. 


Scholarship  average  of  "B"  or 
above;  be  dedicated  to  the  minis- 
try; be  a  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub-fe 
mitted  and  When  i 


President, 
July  1. 


before 


Loan  Funds 

None  reported. 


Work  opportunities 


Student  Aid  Fund 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  $15-$30 
month. 


per 


Financial  need;  scholarship  average  President, 
of  "B"  or  better;   girls  assigned     July  1. 
work  in  library,  boys  assigned  work 
in  kitchen  and  on  campus. 


before 
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WILLISTON  UNIT,  WILMINGTON  COLLEGE,  Wilmington— 

Co-ed;  operated  by  New  Hanover  County  Board  of  Education;  offers  liberal 
arts  and  pre-professional  courses  in  science  and  education;  terminal  courses 
in  accounting  and  secretarial  science;  enrollment  1955-56:  28  men,  18 
women;  A. A.  degree  conferred. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 

Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 

To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Dean-empowered  Scholar- 
ships 

Number:  Limited. 

Value:  Not  specified. 

Individual  merit;  need;  scholarship. 

Dean,  before  May 
1. 

Loan  Funds 

Rotary  Club  Loan  Fund. 

Work  opportunities 

College  will  assist  students  in  finding  part-time  employment. 
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Student  Aids  Not  Related  To 


Specified  Institutions 

Note:  The  scholarships  and  other  aids  listed  thus  far  are  identified  with  individual 
colleges.  There  are  many  aids  not  so  identified.  Many  communities  afford  opportunities 
for  assistance  provided  by  local  civic  clubs,  professional  groups  and  other  agencies  and 
organizations.  High  school  principals  and  counselors  will  know  of  these  possibilities.  Also, 
there  are  many  aids  which  are  State-wide  or  nation-wide  in  scope  which  are  available 
and  can  usually  be  used  at  the  college  preferred  by  the  student.  A  few  aids  typical  of  this 
type  are  listed  in  this  section.  Consult  the  principal  or  guidance  director  for  further 
information  and  possibly  for  a  more  complete  listing. 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

James  E.  Bryan  Foundation 
Number:  Indefinite. 
Value:    Determined  by 
Board  of  Directors  on 
individual  basis. 

Clyde  A.  Erwin  Scholarships 
Number:  Four. 
Value:  $100/yr.  for  1 
year. 


N.  C.  E.  A.  Scholarships 
Number:  Two. 
Value:  $300. 


American  Legion  and  Auxili- 
ary 

Demolay  Foundation,  Inc. 


Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company 

Number:  Sixty. 

Value:  $600/yr.  for  4 
years. 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Individual  merit;  financial  need. 


Member  of  public  high  school  sen- 
ior class;  scholarship;  need;  in- 
tention of  becoming  a  teacher  of 
vocational  education;  personality; 
character;  leadership  qualities. 

Member  of  F.  T.  A.  Club  affiliated 
with  N.  C.  E.  A.  and  N.  E.  A.;  have 
interest  in  children  and  youth  and 
desire  to  become  a  teacher;  have 
a  pleasing  personality,  good  health, 
and  good  character;  rank  in  upper 
one-third  of  graduating  class. 


Father  must  be  Legionnaire. 


Must  belong  to  Demolay;  scholar- 
ship; citizenship;  leadership. 

Pass  confidential  rating  question- 
naire and  College  Entrance  Board 
Examination;  character;  high  rank 
in  class. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 


James  E.  Bryan 
Foundation,  203 
Raleigh  Building, 
Raleigh. 

High  School  princi- 
pal. 


F.  T.  A.  Club  Spon- 
sor; application 
must  be  in  hands 
of  N.  C.  E.  A. 
Scholarship  and 
Loan  Committee  by 
November  1  of  ap- 
plicant's senior 
year  in  high  school. 

Local  Legion  or 
Auxiliary. 


Firestone  Scholar- 
ship Committee. 
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Student  Aids  Not  Related  to  Specified  Institutions — (Continued) 


Types  of  Aid  Available 


General  Mills  (The  Home- 
maker  of  Tomorrow) 

Number:    One    for  each 
state. 

Value:  $1,500;  top  win- 
ner gets  $5,000. 

General  Motors  Corporation 
Number:  343. 
Value:    Ranges   up  to 
$10,000. 

National  Merit  Scholarship 
Corporation 

Number:  375. 
Value:   Varies,  according 
to  need;   will  average 
$6,000. 

Scholarships  for  Children  of 
Deceased  Veterans 


Basis  for  Selection  and  Restrictions 


Girls  interested  in  homemaking; 
school  must  enter  the  Betty  Crocker 
contest. 


Open  to  all  senior  boys  between  16 
and  19  years  of  age;  must  build 
superior  model  car. 


Competitive;  be  in  upper  5  per 
cent  of  class;  need.  Each  high 
school  can  enter  2  seniors  for  the 
tests. 


To  Whom  Applica- 
tion Should  Be  Sub- 
mitted and  When 

National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 


The  Corporation. 


Address  all  inqui- 
ries and  communi- 
cations to  Direc- 
tor's Office,  N.  C. 
Veterans  Commis- 
sion, Box  2187, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Loan  Funds 

N.  C.  E.  A.  Student  Loan 
Fund 


Graduate  of  an  accredited  white 
high  school  in  North  Carolina;  have 
an  average  of  80  or  above  in  high 
school,  or  a  satisfactory  college; 
financial  need;  have  ambition  and 
desire  for  an  education  and  inten- 
tion to  become  a  teacher;  citizen- 
ship; character;  recommendation 
by  local  committee. 


N.  C.  E.  A.  Student 
Loan  and  Scholar- 
ship Committee; 
Committee  reviews 
applications  on 
May  1  and  Decem- 
ber 1. 
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>56  RALEIGH,    NORTH  CAROLINA 


n 


FOREWORD 


It  is  recognized  that  children,  in  their  normal  growth  and 
evelopment,  need  physical  activity  each  day.  During  the  school 
ge  years,  the  school  has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  organ- 
zing  and  directing  such  activities.  Weather  conditions  permit- 
ing,  these  physical  activities  are  usually  conducted  outdoors  in 
rder  that  children  may  benefit  from  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 
)uring  inclement  weather,  however,  in  schools  where  gymna- 
iums  and  special  playroom  facilities  are  limited  or  not  available, 
t  becomes  necessary  to  remain  in  the  classroom.  This  bulletin 
ias  been  prepared  as  a  suggested  guide  for  elementary  school 
eachers  who  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  providing 
ihysical  activities  under  such  conditions.  Appropriate  games, 
elays  and  stunts  are  included  in  sufficient  variety  to  provide 
irofitable,  happy  and  wholesome  indoor  play  experiences  for 
hildren  in  all  elementary  grades.  Dramatic  and  mimetic  activi- 
ies  and  story  plays  have  not  been  included  in  this  bulletin  since 
hey  may  be  found  in  our  publication  No.  279,  Physical  Education 
n  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  which  this  publication 
upplements. 

I  The  classroom  teacher  has  opportunity  to  observe  the  child's 
levelopment  in  all  areas  of  the  curriculum  and  to  maintain  proper 
lalance  in  exercise,  rest,  relaxation  through  play  and  academic 
kork.  This  balance  is  best  achieved  when  physical  activities  are 
prrelated  with  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  particularly  social 
tudies  and  music.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bulletin  will  be  of  assist- 
Ince  to  teachers  who  are  seeking  ideas  on  how  to  plan  enjoyable 
>hysical  activities  for  children  when  they  must  remain  indoors. 

We  are  grateful  to  Dr.  Taylor  Dodson  and  Helen  Stuart,  State 
Advisers  in  Physical  Education,  for  compiling  and  arranging 
his  material. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


'lay  20,  1956. 
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CLASSROOM  PLAY  EQUIPMENT 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  classroom  teacher  is  in  a  position 
to  evaluate  the  experience  in  a  child's  school  day  and  to  plan  for 
a  proper  balance  in  all  the  day's  activities.  In  schools  where 
there  is  no  indoor  play  room  other  than  the  regular  classroom, 
the  teacher's  role  is  made  easier  if  she  has  a  supply  of  play 
equipment  suitable  for  use  in  classroom  activities. 

Suggested  equipment  appropriate  for  use  at  the  various  grade 
levels  is  described  in  this  bulletin.  Much  of  the  equipment  listed 
can  be  obtained  at  little  or  no  cost.  Children  may  help  in  the 
gathering  of  materials  and  the  making  of  many  of  the  various 
pieces  of  improvised  equipment. 

The  material  should  be  stored  in  a  convenient  place.  The 
teacher  of  elementary  children  would  benefit  by  having  a  shelf 
on  which  is  kept  odds  and  ends  of  equipment  for  indoor  games. 
These  pieces  of  equipment  might  include  such  things  as  ropes, 
mason  jar  rubbers,  blocks,  clothes  pins,  bottle  caps,  checkers, 
bean  bags,  stuffed  balls,  jars  and  tin  cans.  Equipment  for  out- 
door games  may  also  be  used  indoors  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
records  for  folk  dances  and  creative  rhythms  is  also  desirable. 
Objects  which  are  handled  by  many  children  and  those  which 
are  thrown  or  bounced  should  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible  for 
the  protection  of  the  children  and  the  walls  of  the  classroom. 
When  an  article  which  cannot  be  cleaned  and  restored  to  its 
original  neatness  becomes  soiled  and  ragged,  it  should  be  replaced. 

The  following  materials  are  suggested : 

1.  Beanbags.  Approximately  5"  x  5"  in  size.  May  be  made  of 
bed  ticking  denim,  filled  (not  quite  full)  with  either  beans, 
peas,  corn,  cotton  seed  or  acorns. 

2.  Wands.  Broom  or  mop  handles,  cut  24"  to  30"  long. 

3.  Stuffed  balls.  Strong  paper  bag,  small  cloth  sack,  or  top  of 
old  nylon  hose  stuffed  with  paper  or  excelsior. 

4.  Wooden  blocks  for  bowling,  size  2"  x  4"  x  8". 

5.  Cardboard  boxes  for  target  toss  or  classroom  basketball. 
Approximately  15"  square,  15"  to  18"  high. 

6.  Newspaper  batons  for  relays.  Three  or  four  double  sheets 
of  newspaper  folded,  then  rolled  to  the  size  of  about  one  inch 
in  diameter  and  12  inches  long  and  tied  at  each  end  with 
twine,  string  or  a  rubber  band.  Good  for  both  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities. 
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7.  Rope  quoits.    Made  from  short  pieces  of  rope  with  ends 
joined  and  made  secure  with  tape  or  string. 

8.  Balance  beam.    (See  Physical  Education  Handbook,  pag< 
127.) 

9.  Building  blocks.  Excellent  for  creative  play.  Scrap  piece;  I 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  dressed  building  materials  j 
These  may  be  painted  in  different  colors. 

10.  Chinning  bar.    A  2"  iron  pipe,  or  a  strong  wooden  broor 
handle,  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  door.    Two  supports  1 1 
hold  the  bar,  3"  x  5"  with  sawed  out  V  groove  nailed  to  tbW 
inside  facing  of  the  door.   The  height  of  the  bar  should  ddf 
pend  on  the  average  height  of  children  in  the  room. 

11.  Sponge  balls. 

12.  Partially  deflated  or  completely  deflated  playground  or  vo  - 
leyballs. 

13.  Balloons. 

14.  Heavy  jar  rings. 

15.  Old  embroidery  hoops. 

16.  Checkers. 

17.  Dominoes. 

18.  Jacks. 

19.  Marbles. 

20.  Chinese  checkers. 

21.  Table  shuffleboard. 

22.  Hopscotch  courts. 

23.  Over-turned  chair  that  has  legs,  for  ring  toss. 

24.  Clothes  pins. 

25.  Puzzles. 

26.  Tin  cans  of  various  sizes. 


GAMES 


BACK  TO  BACK 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Whistle  or  music  (hand  clapping  may  be  used). 

Formation:  Couples  stand  back  to  back  around  the  circle  with 
an  extra  player  in  the  center. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  On  a  signal  players  start  walking  in  oppo- 
site directions.  When  the  leader  blows  a  whistle,  stops  the  music 
or  hand  clapping,  and  calls  out  "Back  to  Back"  every  person  must 
i  stand  back  to  back  with  another.  The  one  in  the  center  also  tries 
to  get  back  to  back  with  another.  The  extra  player  goes  to  the 
center  each  time.  A  score  may  be  kept  between  the  boys  and 
;  girls,  between  squads,  or  as  an  individual  contest  to  see  who  has 
the  fewest  number  in  the  center  at  the  end  of  the  game. 

BALLOON  BALL 

'    Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Long  string  4'  to  6'  high  to  divide  room  into  two 
parts ;  an  inflated  balloon  or  stuffed  ball. 

Formation:  The  teams  are  seated  in  alternate  rows.   The  A's 
;  represent  the  players  on  one  team;  the  B's,  the  players  on  the 
opposing  team. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  balloon  or  stuffed  ball  is  thrown  into 
|  the  air  in  the  center  by  the  teacher,  and  the  players  of  both  teams 
strike  it  with  open  hand. 

Object — The  players  of  team  A  try  to  bat  the  balloon  or  stuffed 
ball  to  goal  A ;  the  players  of  team  B  try  to  send  it  to  goal  B. 
Fouls — Fouls  are  called  for  the  following : 

1.  Standing  more  than  half  erect 

2.  Leaving  seat  entirely 

3.  Raising  desk  (if  movable) 

4.  Striking  ball  with  clenched  hand 

Score — Each  goal  made  counts  two  points.    One  point  is 
also  awarded  to  the  opposing  team  for  each  foul. 
When  conditions  permit,  this  game  may  be  varied  by  having  a 
]  goal  keeper  for  each  team  whose  duty  shall  be  to  prevent  the 
balloon  or  ball  from  reaching  his  or  her  goal.    This  goal  keeper 
should  stand,  and  should  have  free  use  of  the  aisle  in  front  of  the 
goal. 
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BEAST,  BIRD  OR  FISH 

Grades:  4-7. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Children  are  seated.  A  leader  stands  at  the  front  ! 
of  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  quickly  points  to  any  one  play-  ■ 
er  and  says,  "Beast,  Bird  or  Fish!",  then  repeats  one  of  these 
immediately  and  counts  to  ten.  The  player  at  whom  he  points 
must  give  the  name  of  a  beast,  bird  or  fish,  depending  upon  which 
was  specified,  before  the  latter  has  finished  counting  to  ten. 
Should  the  player  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  becomes  the  leader. 
Should  he  fail,  the  same  leader  points  at  some  one  else  and  the 
game  is  repeated. 

BUZZ 

Grades:  5-8. 
Equipment:  None. 
Formation:  Players  are  seated. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  children  begin  to  count  in  turn,  but 
when  the  number  7  or  any  number  in  which  the  figure  7  appears 
is  reached,  they  say,  "buzz"  instead  of  whatever  the  number  is. 
When  the  players  have  counted  up  to  13,  the  next  player  should 
say  "buzz"  because  14  is  a  multiple  of  7  (twice  7).  The  next 
player  would  then  say  "15",  the  next  "16"  and  the  next  would 
say  "buzz"  because  the  figure  7  occurs  in  the  number  17.  If  one 
of  the  players  forgets  to  say  "buzz"  at  the  proper  time,  he  is  out. 
The  game  then  continues  with  the  remaining  players,  over  and 
over,  until  there  is  but  one  person  remaining. 

CAT  AND  MICE 

Grades:  1-3. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  seated.    One  is  chosen  to  be  the  cat 
and  hides  under  the  teacher's  desk. 

Rules  of  the  Game:   Five  or  six  children  are  chosen  from  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  room  to  be  mice.    They  creep  up  softly  and  1 
when  all  are  assembled,  they  scratch  on  cat's  hiding  place  witr  j 
their  fingers.   When  cat  hears  this  she  chases  the  mice  who  trj  | 
to  get  back  to  their  seats  without  being  caught.    If  no  mice  ar* 
caught,  the  cat  is  "It"  again.  Do  not  let  one  child  be  cat  too  long 
If  mice  try  to  be  caught,  let  last  one  caught  be  new  cat.   Choos(  j 
.new  mice  each  time. 
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CAT  AND  RAT 

Grades:  3-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  The  players  sit  in  their  own  seats.  One  child  is 
chosen  to  be  cat  and  another,  rat. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  cat  chases  the  rat.  When  the  rat  is 
about  to  be  tagged,  he  may  sit  with  someone,  and  this  player  be- 
comes the  rat.  If  the  cat  tags  the  rat,  the  rat  becomes  the  cat. 
If  a  cat  becomes  tired  of  running,  he  may  choose  someone  to  take 
his  place.    Variation — When  the  rat  is  about  to  be  tagged,  he 

!  sits  with  the  last  player  in  the  row.  This  player  moves  up  and 
sits  with  the  player  in  front  of  him,  who  then  moves.   This  con- 

I  tinues,  making  the  first  player  in  that  row  the  rat.  The  cat  then 
chases  the  new  rat. 


CHANGING  SEATS 

Grades:  1-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  the  players  are  seated.  One  leader  stands  in 
front. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  gives  the  command,  such  as 
"change  right",  "change  left",  "change  front",  "change  rear",  all 
players  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  command.  The  players 
who  are  forced  into  the  aisles  next  to  the  side,  or  rear  walls,  or 
the  front  of  the  room,  run  to  the  vacant  seats  at  the  opposite  side, 
front,  or  rear  of  the  room. 

CHASE  THE  ANIMAL  AROUND  THE  CIRCLE 
Grades:  1-4. 

Equipment:  Two  balls,  or  beanbags,  varying  in  color  or  size. 

Formation:  Players  stand  in  a  circle.  The  objects  are  given 
names  such  as  Rabbit  and  Hound. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  One  of  the  objects  is  passed  from  player  to 
player.  When  the  first  object  gets  about  halfway  around  the  cir- 
cle, the  second  is  started.  If  the  second  catches  the  first  the 
Hound  wins.   If  the  first  one  catches  the  second,  the  Rabbit  wins. 
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CIRCLE  ACTIVITIES 

Grades:  1-3. 

Equipment:  Music,  if  available. 

Formation:  Players  are  in  a  circle  around  the  room  all  facing 
the  same  direction.   One  is  designated  as  the  leader. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  calls  the  signals  for  the  vari- 
ous activities : 

1.  Start  walking  around  room,  never  stop  completely. 

2.  Start  hopping. 

3.  Make  yourself  as  small  as  possible  and  continue  walking. 

4.  Make  yourself  as  tall  as  you  can  and  continue  walking. 

5.  Grasp  ankles  and  continue  walking. 

6.  Walk  on  heels. 

7.  Walk  on  toes. 

8.  Walk  with  stiff  knees. 

9.  Squat  down  and  jump  forward. 

10.  Walk  using  giant  steps. 

11.  Walk  fast,  swinging  arm  vigorously. 

12.  Walk  forward  raising  the  bent  knee  of  the  advancing  leg 
as  high  as  possible. 

13.  Walk  on  heel  of  one  foot,  toe  of  other  foot. 

CIRCLE  TAG 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Three  foot  circle  marked  with  chalk  on  the  flooi 
at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Formation:  The  children  are  in  their  seats  and  one  player  ii 
chosen  to  be  "It" ;  he  stands  in  front  of  or  near  the  circle  so  as  tc 
guard  it. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  "It"  calls  the  names  of  two  or  more  play 
ers,  who  try  to  touch  the  circle  with  one  foot  before  being  tagge( 
by  "It".  Players  may  run  in  any  direction,  and  should  make  thi: 
a  "dare"  game. 

CLAP  IN 

Grades:  1-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  seated.   One  chosen  to  be  "It". 
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Rules  of  the  Game:  "It"  leaves  the  room  while  someone  in  the 
-oom  hides  an  object  in  plain  sight  to  the  children  in  the  room. 
The  one  who  left  the  room  returns  and  hunts  for  the  hidden  ob- 
ject. When  he  is  far  away  from  the  object  the  children  clap 
j/ery  softly.  As  he  gets  nearer  the  object,  the  children  clap  loud- 
fer,  thus  helping  the  player  to  find  it.  When  the  player  finds  the 
)bject,  he  chooses  someone  to  take  his  place. 

The  game  may  be  varied  by  the  children  jumping  short  jumps 
when  the  player  is  far  away  from  the  object  and  high  jumps  as 
;ie  glets  closer  to  the  object.  Stooping  may  be  used  instead  of 
jumping. 

CONTRARY  CHILDREN 

Grades:  3-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  players  are  standing  in  aisles. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  One  child  is  "It"  and  stands  at  the  front 
of  the  group.  "It"  tells  the  players  what  to  do  and  they  must  do 
the  opposite  of  what  he  tells  them.  If  he  says,  "Jump",  they  must 
stand  still.  If  he  says,  "Turn  to  the  left",  they  must  turn  to  the 
right.  If  anyone  is  caught  doing  what  "It"  says,  then  he  be- 
comes "It". 


CORNER  SPRY 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Four  beanbags,  or  balls. 

I  Formation:  The  children  are  divided  into  four  groups  with 
one  group  placed  in  each  corner  of  the  room  with  a  captain  who 
stands  in  front  of  each  team  with  a  beanbag,  or  ball. 

j  Rules  of  the  Game:  On  a  signal  the  captain  throws  the  bean- 
bag  or  ball  to  the  first  player  in  his  group  who  tosses  it  back  to 
the  captain  and  on  down  the  line  of  team  members  until  all  have 
thrown.  As  he  throws  the  ball  to  the  last  player  he  calls  "Corner 
Spry"  and  goes  to  the  head  of  the  line.  The  last  player  immed- 
iately goes  out  in  front  to  become  the  leader.  Continue  in  this 
way  until  each  player  has  been  a  leader.  The  team  that  gets 
back  to  its  original  position  first  wins  the  game. 
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DO  THIS— DO  THAT 

Grades:  4-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  players  stand  facing  a  leader. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  performs  any  movement,  at  tbJ 
same  time  saying,  "Do  this" !  The  rest  of  the  players  immediat*  • 
ly  imitate  this.  Should  the  leader  any  time  say,  "Do  that" !  ir  ■ 
stead  of  "Do  this"  any  player  who  imitates  him  must  be  seatetl 
or  pay  a  forfeit. 


DOG  AND  BONE 

Grades:  1-3. 

Equipment:  Beanbag  or  eraser. 

Formation:  All  children  are  in  their  seats.  One  person  i 
selected  to  be  the  dog  who  sits  in  a  chair  at  the  front  and  hid<  s 
his  eyes. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  selected  from  those  seat*: 
very  quietly  points  to  someone  to  tiptoe  up  and  get  an  eraser  <  ] 
beanbag  which  is  behind  the  dog's  chair.  All  put  their  ham  i 
behind  their  backs  and  the  dog  gets  three  guesses  as  to  who  hi  i 
the  eraser.  If  he  guesses  right,  the  person  who  has  the  eras  J 
must  be  the  dog.   If  not,  he  must  continue  as  the  dog. 

DUCKS  FLY 

Grades:  1-4. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  standing  with  a  leader  in  front. 

Rules  of  the  Game :  The  leader  calls  out  the  natural  activi 
of  any  animal,  such  as  "Horses  run",  "dogs  bark",  or  "due:!  | 
swim"  and  the  players  imitate  the  movement.  Should  the  lead  i 
call  out  "chickens  swim",  "ducks  fly",  or  any  activity  which  1 1 
animal  cannot  perform,  the  player  must  not  imitate  him.  Tr  i 
statements  must  be  imitated  and  untrue  statements  must  n  1 
Should  an  untrue  statement  be  imitated  by  any  player,  that  pte  \ 
er  must  be  seated. 
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EXCHANGE  TAG 

Grades:  3-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  seated  with  one  chosen  as  "It"  stand- 
lg  in  front  of  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  teacher  or  "It"  calls  the  names  of 
no  players  who  must  try  to  exchange  seats  before  the  one  who 

"It"  can  tag  either  one  of  them.  The  one  tagged  becomes  "It". 
:  neither  of  them  is  tagged,  two  other  names  are  called  with  the 
ime  one  "It". 


FIND  ME 

Grades:  1-6. 

i  Equipment:  Beanbag. 

Formation:  Children  stand — one  child  is  at  the  front  of  the 
pom  with  back  turned  toward  the  class. 

i  Rules  of  the  Game:  "It"  tosses  the  beanbag  back  over  his 
jead  to  the  other  children.  One  child  catches  it  and  all  the  chil- 
jren  put  their  hands  behind  them  and  call  out  "Find  me".  "It" 
urns  around  and  tries  to  guess  who  has  the  beanbag.  If  he  suc- 
eeds,  he  tosses  the  beanbag  again.  If  not,  the  one  who  has  it 
akes  his  place  as  "It". 

FIND  THE  RING 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Long  cord  tied  together  at  the  ends  and  a  metal 
jing  on  the  cord. 

Formation:  Players  form  a  circle  with  one  in  the  center. 

\  Rules  of  the  Game:  All  the  players  in  the  circle  have  in  their 
lands  the  cord  on  which  has  been  placed  a  metal  ring.  The  odd 
''layer  then  stands  in  the  center  of  the  circle  and  attempts  to 
3cate  the  ring  as  it  is  passed  from  one  player  to  another.  When 
ie  successfully  locates  it,  he  changes  places  with  the  one  in  whose 
lands  it  was  when  he  discovered  it. 
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FOLLOW  ME 

Grades:  1-3. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  children  are  seated  with  the  exception  of  one 
Rules  of  the  Game:  The  one  player  who  is  the  leader  walk' 
around  the  room  and  touches  four  to  six  players  on  the  shouldei 
As  he  touches  them  he  says,  "Follow  me."  After  the  player 
chosen  have  followed  the  leader  up  and  down  the  aisles,  he  calls 
"Scatter."  On  the  word  "Scatter,"  the  players  chosen  by  th!i 
leader  run  back  to  their  seats.  The  first  one  back  is  the  nev 
leader.  This  game  can  be  seasonal  by  choosing,  for  exampk1 
brownies  or  Santa's  reindeer. 

FOLLOW  THE  LEADER 

Grades:  1-4. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  One  player  is  chosen  as  leader.  The  others  a  J 
form  in  single  file  behind  him  as  he  moves  forward. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  players  follow  the  leader  and  imitate 
anything  he  does.  The  leader  should  aim  to  keep  the  line  movj 
ing  and  set  interesting  and  hard  tasks  for  the  rest,  such  as  due  < 
walk,  dog  run,  jumping  a  certain  distance,  etc.  Any  one  f ailin  i 
to  perform  the  required  feat  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line.  If  tba 
group  is  large.  Several  lines  should  be  formed  with  a  leader  fci 
each. 

FRONT  MAN 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  A  tagger  and  runner  are  chosen.   The  remainin 
players  are  seated  so  that  the  rear  seat  of  each  row  is  vacant, 
there  are  more  seats  than  players,  place  books  on  the  vacai. 
desks  to  signify  that  those  seats  are  not  to  be  used. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  tagger  tries  to  catch  the  runner.  T] 
runner  may  save  himself  at  any  time  by  stopping  at  the  rear 
any  row  of  seats  and  calling  loudly,  "Front  Man".    He  is  i « 
longer  the  runner.    The  player  sitting  in  the  first  seat  of  th  i 
row  becomes  the  new  runner  and  must  seek  safety  from  the  ta  ,'i 
ger.    If  tagged,  the  runner  and  tagger  change  places  and  t?i 
game  is  continued.   After  the  runner  and  tagger  leave  an  ais 
the  children  in  that  row  move  forward  one  seat.    Each  time  I 
new  player  is  in  the  front  seat. 
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HAVE  YOU  SEEN  MY  SHEEP? 

Grades:  3-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  players  but  one  form  a  circle. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  odd  player  walks  around  the  outside 
pf  the  circle  and  touching  one  of  the  players  on  the  back  says, 
['Have  you  seen  my  sheep  ?"  The  one  questioned  answers,  "How 
Was  he  dressed?"  The  first  player  then  describes  the  dress  of 
pne  of  the  players  in  the  circle.  The  one  questioned  then  attempts 
to  guess  the  person  described.  As  soon  as  he  has  guessed  the 
right  one,  he  chases  the  one  described  around  the  outside  of  the 
pircle  attempting  to  catch  him  before  he  runs  around  the  circle 
and  returns  to  his  place.  The  one  who  starts  the  game  does  not 
take  place  in  the  chase.  If  the  player  being  chased  gets  back 
without  being  tagged,  he  becomes  "It"  for  the  next  game. 

HEADS  DOWN,  THUMBS  UP 

Grades:  1-6. 
j  Equipment:  None. 

j  Formation:  The  children  are  seated  with  three  or  four  stand- 
ing at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Rides  of  the  Game:  The  teacher  calls  out  "heads  down,  thumbs 
up" !  The  children  put  their  heads  down  on  their  desks,  closing 
their  eyes,  and  hold  up  one  thumb.  The  three  at  the  front  walk 
buietly  and  quickly  and  each  one  touches  a  thumb  and  returns 
to  the  front.  The  teacher  then  calls  out  "heads  up  thumbs  down". 
The  three  children  who  were  touched  are  asked  to  stand  and  try 
to  guess  which  child  touched  his  thumb.  If  successful  in  guess- 
ing the  right  one  he  changes  places  with  the  one  at  the  front.  If 
not,  he  remains  in  his  seat. 

HOT  BALL  OR  HOT  BEAN  BAG 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Ball  or  bean  bag. 

Formation:  All  players  sit  in  their  seats  except  the  one  who  is 
It". 

Rules  of  the  Game:  A  ball,  or  bean  bag,  is  quickly  tossed  from 
ne  player  to  the  other  while  "It"  attempts  to  tag  the  player 
(with  the  ball,  or  bean  bag.  If  a  player  is  tagged  while  he  is  hold- 
ing the  ball,  he  becomes  "It".  If  "It"  should  get  the  ball,  when  it 
irops  to  the  floor,  the  last  one  touching  it  becomes  "It". 
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I  SAW 

Grades:  1-3. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  form  a  circle  with  one  in  the  center 
"Tt" 

•  | 
Rules  of  the  Game:  The  children  ask  "It",  "What  did  y. 
see?"  "It"  answers,  mentioning  some  action  which  he  and  11 
others  can  imitate ;  for  example,  he  may  answer,  "I  saw  a  hoi  ^ 
trotting  down  the  street."  Then  all  the  children,  following  |1 
lead  of  "It"  trot  around  in  the  circle.  Here  are  some  goal 
answers : 

I  saw  a  butterfly  flying  in  the  garden 

I  saw  a  band  leader  leading  a  band 

I  saw  a  frog  leaping 
Another  way  to  play  is  for  "It"  not  to  answer  but  to  start  so m 
action.    The  others  guess  what  he  means  before  they  imit;,]! 
him. 

I  SPY 

Grades:  4-6. 

Equipment:  Any  small  object. 

Formation:  All  children  except  one  are  seated  with  e,  • 
closed. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  one  child  selected  hides  the  small  ) 
ject;  the  others  search  for  the  hidden  object,  the  first  one  v\u 
sees  it  goes  to  his  seat  and  says  "I  Spy"  while  the  others  contii  I 
the  search  until  all  spy  object.  The  player  first  seeing  the  obj>; 
hides  it  next  time. 

I'M  VERY  VERY  TALL 

Grades:  1-3. 

Equipment:   Cloth  for  blindfolding. 

Formation:  The  children  form  a  circle  with  a  blindfol  d 
child  in  the  center. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  children  in  the  circle  sing:  "I'm  v  I 
very  tall,  or  I'm  very  very  small.  Sometimes  tall,  sometirjs 
small.  Guess  which  I  am."  As  they  sing  "I'm  very  very  1  I 
they  stand  on  tiptoes  with  arms  high  in  the  air.  When  sing  l 
"I'm  very  very  small,"  they  stoop  down  as  low  as  possible.  T  f 
stretch  up  again  as  they  sing  slowly  "sometimes  tall"  and  dc  I 
with  "sometimes  small".  The  leader,  or  teacher,  gives  a  sig  I 
for  them  to  be  tall  or  small  on  the  last  line  and  the  child  in  |e 
center  tries  to  guess  the  position  of  those  in  the  circle.  If  le 
succeeds,  he  names  someone  to  take  his  place. 
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IN  THE  POND 

Grades:  3-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  stand  close  together  in  a  circle,  facing  in, 
with  hands  on  knees.  One  person  is  the  leader  and  stands  in  the 
center. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  leader  gives  a  command  "In  the 
pond",  all  jump  forward.  At  the  command  "On  the  bank",  all 
jump  backward.  If  the  leader  gives  the  command  "In  the  pond" 
when  they  are  in  the  center,  no  one  is  to  move  except  the  leader 
jwho  moves  on  all  commands.  If  the  command  "On  the  bank"  is 
piven  when  they  are  on  the  bank,  no  one  should  move.  Commands 
should  be  given  quickly.  Players  who  move  at  the  wrong  com- 
mand must  be  seated.   The  last  one  "up"  becomes  the  leader. 

JERRY  CAN'T  CATCH  ME 

Grades:  1-3. 
I  Equipment:  None. 

j  Formation:  Children  form  a  single  circle  with  one  child  in 
the  center  as  "Jerry". 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Those  in  the  circle  march,  skip,  hop,  jump, 
or  run  around  clockwise,  repeating  the  rhyme : 

Jerry  swam  the  ocean 

Jerry  swam  the  sea 

Jerry  caught  a  catfish 

But  can't  catch  me. 
When  the  last  word  is  said,  Jerry  tries  to  tag  any  player  in  the 
circle  before  he  stoops.   If  tagged,  the  child  changes  places  with 
"Jerry".    If  the  circle  is  large,  there  may  be  more  than  one 
"Jerry". 

JUMP  THE  BROOK 

i   Grades:  1-4. 

Equipment:  A  space  a  few  feet  wide  drawn  on  the  floor. 

Formation:  Children  are  in  single  file, 
j  Rules  of  the  Game :  Children  run  and  try  to  jump  over  "brook" 
just  made.    If  successful,  they  continue.    If  they  get  their  feet 
wet,  they  must  return  and  try  again.   When  all  have  succeeded, 
increase  width  of  brook. 
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KING  AND  QUEEN 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Two  erasers  or  beanbags. 

Formation:  Children  divide  into  teams,  boys  and  girls,  i 
their  seats.    One  boy  and  one  girl  chosen  to  be  king  and  quee 
take  their  places  at  opposite  ends  of  room  and  place  the  eraser  i 
or  beanbags  on  their  head  as  crowns.    They  cannot  be  touch e  1 
when  the  game  starts. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  king  chases  the  queen  up  and  dow  i 
the  aisles  trying  to  catch  her  or  causing  her  to  lose  her  crown.  11 
the  king  catches  her  or  causes  her  to  lose  her  crown,  he  gains  or  j 
point  for  his  team.  They  take  their  positions  and  the  quee  l 
chases  the  king.  After  each  have  had  their  turn  a  new  queen  an  I 
king  are  chosen  and  the  game  continues.  A  running  score  is  kei  I 
and  the  first  team  to  reach  5  or  10  points  is  the  winner. 

LAST  ONE  UP 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  The  children  in  one  row  or  alternate  rows  star: 
in  the  aisles  to  the  right  of  their  desks.  An  additional  child  i 
added  to  each  row,  making  one  more  player  than  there  are  sea  ( 
in  the  row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  the  children  start  walkin 
rapidly  around  their  own  row  of  desks.  When  the  leader  giv  i 
sl  second  signal  each  child  tries  to  secure  a  seat.  The  one  f ailii  i 
to  get  a  seat  becomes  the  odd  player  the  next  time  around.  Sco  i 
may  be  kept  by  seeing  who  is  the  odd  player  the  fewest  numb 
of  times. 

MAGIC  CARPET 

Grades:  1-6. 
Equipment:  Music. 

Formation:  A  circle  of  rectangles  about  the  size  of  a  smj  I 
carpet  drawn  on  the  floor  about  twenty  feet  apart.   The  childr 
form  a  single  circle. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  music  starts  the  children  ws. 
around  the  room;  at  intervals  the  music  stops  and  any  child  <| 
a  magic  carpet  takes  his  seat.  This  continues  until  only  one  chi  1 
is  left.  The  children  must  march  across  the  carpets  and  m 
jump  over  them.  Skipping,  hopping,  galloping  movements  m  i 
be  used. 
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MOVING  DAY 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  The  class  is  divided  so  that  two  rows  play  togeth- 
er. One  player  is  chosen  to  be  "It",  or  the  landlord,  for  each 
group. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  "It",  the  landlord,  walks  up  and  down  the 
aisle  between  the  two  rows  of  "houses"  (seats)  and  asks  "Any 
houses  for  rent  today?"  The  occupants  of  the  houses  change 
places  at  any  time  they  see  fit  and  "It"  attempts  to  secure  a  place 
during  the  change.  When  "It"  secures  a  place,  the  child  left 
without  one  becomes  "It".  Empty  seats  should  be  marked  with 
a  chalk  cross.  Then  they  become  haunted  and  cannot  be  occu- 
pied. 

ORGAN  GRINDER  MAN 

Grades:  1-6. 

Equipment:  Some  small  object  such  as  a  knife. 
Formation:  All  children  except  "It"  are  seated  in  regular 
seats. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  child  who  is  "It"  leaves  the  room. 
Someone  hides  the  object.  When  "It"  returns  to  the  room,  the 
class  sings :  (To  the  tune  of  "The  Farmer  in  the  Dell.") 

The  organ  grinder  man 

The  organ  grinder  man 

We'll  do  the  best  we  can  to  help 

The  organ  grinder  man 
As  "It"  approaches  the  object,  the  singing  gets  louder.   If  "It" 
goes  away  from  the  object,  the  singing  gets  softer.   By  means  of 
the  change  in  tone  the  child  can  be  led  to  find  the  object. 

POISON  PENNY 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  A  penny,  music. 
Formation:  Circle  around  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Music  is  played.  The  teacher  starts  a 
penny  around  the  circle,  each  child  must  receive  and  pass  it  on 
to  the  next  one.  When  the  music  stops,  the  one  holding  the  penny 
has  one  score  against  him.  If  the  music  is  not  available,  a  whis- 
tle may  be  used.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  see  who  has  the 
fewest  scores  at  the  end. 
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SCHOOLROOM  BASKETBALL 


Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  One  ball,  or  beanbag,  and  one  waste  paper  basket 
or  medium  size  cardboard  box  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Divide  the  class  into  two  or  four  even  teams  with 
a  waste  paper  basket  placed  on  the  floor  for  each  team  about 
fifteen  feet  away  from  the  throwing  line. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  ball,  or  beanbag,  is  given  to  the  rear 
player  in  each  line,  and,  on  the  signal,  is  passed  forward  with 
both  hands  over  the  heads  of  the  line  until  it  reaches  the  front 
player,  who  throws  for  the  basket,  and  then,  whether  or  not  a 
goal  is  made,  picks  up  the  ball  and  runs  to  the  back  of  the  line 
to  start  the  ball  again  forward.  The  side  making  most  scores  is 
the  winner. 


Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Stuffed  ball. 

Formation:  The  players  are  evenly  divided  into  two  teams. 
One  team  takes  its  place  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  room ;  the 
players  of  the  other  team  scatter  through  the  aisles  or  seats. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  outer  team  tries  to  hit  the  inner  team 
with  the  ball;  any  player  so  hit  takes  his  place  with  the  outer 
team  and  joins  in  its  play  until  all  players  of  the  inner  team  are 
eliminated;  whereupon,  the  teams  exchange  places.  The  team 
which  eliminates  the  inner  team  members  in  the  shortest  time 
wins. 

Only  a  hit  from  a  ball  on  the  fly  counts.  A  hit  from  a  bounce 
does  not  put  a  player  out.  If  a  ball  touches  any  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing or  person,  it  is  considered  a  hit.  If  two  players  are  hit  by 
the  same  throw,  only  the  first  one  hit  is  considered  out.  Players 
may  dodge  the  ball  in  any  way.  Should  the  ball  be  out  of  reach 
of  any  player  of  the  circle  team,  it  is  returned  to  the  circle  players 
by  a  toss  from  one  of  the  inner  team. 

If  successive  games  be  played,  the  teams  change  places,  the 
inner  players  going  to  the  circle,  and  vice  versa.  The  game  may 
then  be  played  in  innings  if  desired,  each  team  to  be  given  three 
minutes  in  the  circle.  One  point  is  then  scored  against  a  tearr 
for  every  player  hit  while  in  the  circle,  and  the  team  wins  whicr 
has  the  smallest  score  at  the  end. 


SCHOOLROOM  DODGEBALL 
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SCHOOL  ROOM  TAG 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  All  players  are  seated  with  the  exception  of  "It", 
who  stands  near  a  drawn  circle  on  the  floor  at  the  front  of  the 
room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  child  who  is  "It"  calls  the  names  of 
three  players.  The  players  rise  and  try  to  reach  circle  without 
being  tagged.   They  run  in  aisles.   The  last  one  tagged  is  "It". 


SIMON  SAYS 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  standing  with  leader  standing  at  the 
front. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  leader  gives  gymnastic  commands 
which  are  to  be  executed  only  if  prefaced  by  "Simon  says".  Those 
executing  commands  not  prefaced  by  "Simon  says"  must  take 
their  seats.  The  row  or  table  having  most  players  standing  after 
two  minutes  of  play  is  declared  the  winner. 


SKIP  AROUND 

Grades:  1-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  form  a  circle  with  one  person  on  the  out- 
side. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  outside  person  is  "It"  and  must  skip 
around  and  tag  someone.  The  person  tagged  must  skip  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  the  two  meet  they  stop  and  bow,  link 
arms  and  skip  in  a  small  circle,  then  continue  in  the  same  direc- 
tion back  to  the  vacant  spot.  The  first  one  to  reach  the  vacancy 
stays  there;  the  other  continues  as  "It". 
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SLAP  TAG 

Grades:  1-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  form  two  equal  lines  facing  each  other. 
All  players  on  one  side  hold  one  hand  outstretched,  palm  up. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  One  player  from  the  opposite  line  goes  i 
across  and  walks  along  in  front  of  the  line  touching  the  palm  of 
each  player  in  the  line.   When  he  comes  to  one  whom  he  wishes 
to  chase  him,  he  slaps  that  palm  and  dashes  for  his  own  line  1 
chased  by  the  player  whose  hand  he  slapped.   If  the  chaser  sue-  j 
ceeds  in  tagging  the  first  player,  he  must  go  on  the  chaser's  side.  . 
If  not,  the  chaser  must  go  to  the  first  player's  side. 

SPIN  THE  PLATE 

Grades:  1-8. 
Equipment:  Tin  pan. 

Formation:  The  children  may  be  in  their  seats  or  standing  in 
a  circle.  One  child  is  at  the  front  of  the  room  or  standing  in  the 
center  of  the  circle. 

Rules  of  the  Game :  The  child,  who  is  standing  in  front  of  the 
room  or  in  the  center  of  a  circle,  calls  another  child  by  name  as  j 
he  spins  the  plate  on  the  floor.   The  child  whose  name  was  called  j 
must  run  forward  and  pick  up  the  plate  as  it  spins.  Should  he 
succeed,  he  becomes  "It".   If  he  fails,  the  first  "It"  calls  someone  I 
else  to  catch  the  plate  as  he  spins  it  a  second  time. 

SQUIRREL  AND  NUT 

Grades:  1-6. 

Equipment:  A  nut  or  any  small  object. 

Formation:  One  child  is  chosen  to  be  the  "squirrel."    The  j 
other  children  are  seated  with  their  heads  bowed  on  one  arm  | 
and  the  other  hand  outstretched.    The  "squirrel"  is  at  the  front 
of  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  "squirrel"  takes  the  nut  and  runs  on  j 
tiptoe  among  the  other  players.  At  his  discretion,  the  "squirrel"  | 
drops  the  nut  into  one  of  the  waiting  hands.  The  player  who  | 
gets  the  nut  jumps  up  from  his  seat  and  chases  the  "squirrel,"  • 
who  is  safe  only  when  he  reaches  his  nest  (seat).  Should  the  ! 
"squirrel"  reach  his  nest  without  being  caught,  he  may  be  "squir-  j 
rel"  the  second  time ;  otherwise  the  player  who  received  the  nut  | 
becomes  the  next  "squirrel". 
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STOOP 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  Music. 

Formation:  Each  boy  has  a  partner — girl  on  the  outside. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  music  starts  (the  group  may 
|sing  a  lively  song),  the  girls  march  clockwise,  and  the  boys, 
counter-clockwise.  When  the  leader  blows  a  whistle  or  when  the 
music  stops,  the  partners  run  to  each  other,  join  both  hands,  and 
stoop  down.  The  last  couple  down  must  go  to  the  "mush  pot", 
center  of  circle.  As  the  game  is  repeated  the  last  couple  down 
each  time  must  exchange  with  the  couple  in  the  center. 


TEACHER  AND  CLASS 

Grades:  3-6. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag,  or  ball,  for  each  group  of  players. 

Formation:  Divide  the  class  into  equal  teams  of  six  or  eight 
|Who  stand  in  line  facing  the  "teacher",  or  leader,  who  is  six  to 
jtwelve  feet  away. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  "teacher"  tosses  the  bean  bag,  or  ball, 
to  each  player  in  succession,  beginning  at  the  head.  That  player 
tosses  the  ball  back  to  the  leader.  A  player  who  misses  goes  to 
the  foot.  If  the  leader  misses,  he  goes  to  the  foot  and  the  player 
at  the  head  becomes  the  leader. 


THE  BOILER  BURST 

Grades:  1-8. 
'  Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Children  are  in  seats  with  one  more  child  than 
there  are  seats.   Leader  is  at  the  front. 

Rules  of  the  Game :  The  player  who  stands  at  the  front  of  the 
room  begins  a  story.  At  its  most  dramatic  point,  the  leader  says 
j— "and  then — the  boiler  burst!"  Then  all  players  must  change 
seats  while  the  leader  tries  to  secure  a  seat  for  himself.  The 
?ame  continues  with  the  odd  player  as  leader. 
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THE  POOR  HOUSE 

Grades:  4-12. 

Equipment:  A  chair  for  each  player. 

Formation:  Players  choose  partners  and  sit  side  by  side,  hold- 
ing hands  in  the  chairs  placed  in  horseshoe  formation.  At  th( 
open  end  of  the  horseshoe  two  chairs  are  placed  facing  in.  The 
chairs  represent  the  "poor  house". 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Each  couple  is  given  a  number.  The  cou- 
ple in  the  "poor  house"  calls  out  two  numbers  and  the  coupled 
whose  numbers  are  called  must  exchange  places  while  the  coupl 
from  the  "poor  house"  tries  to  get  one  of  the  other  houses.  Th^ 
couple  left  over  goes  to  the  "poor  house".  All  must  change  placed 
when  the  couple  in  the  poor  house  calls  out  "House  afire".  Cou 
pies  must  hold  hands  during  the  game. 

TRAFFIC  COP 

Grades:  1-4. 
Equipment:  Whistle. 

Formation:  One  person  has  a  whistle  and  is  the  traffic  cop. 
The  other  players  are  scattered  around  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  cop  tells  them  to  run,  walk,  ski], 
jump,  or  any  other  activity  he  wishes.  After  they  have  do»fi( 
that  for  a  short  time,  he  blows  his  whistle  and  whoever  makes  si 
move  after  the  whistle  is  blown  must  sit  down.  The  cop  shoull 
be  quick  in  his  orders  and  quick  to  notice  all  that  move. 

WEATHER  COCK 

Grades:  1-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Children  stand  in  the  aisles.  One  who  represen  s 
the  weather  bureau  stands  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  "weather  bureau"  calls  out,  "Tl  <j 
wind  blows  north,  south,  east,  or  west",  the  other  children  tui  i 
quickly  in  the  direction  called.  The  "weather  bureau"  may  sm 
"whirlwind",  and  when  he  does  the  players  all  spin  around  quic  : 
ly  on  the  right  heel  three  times. 

The  interest  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  rapidity  ai  <| 
variety  with  which  the  leader  calls  the  various  points  of  the  coi ) 
pass.  For  older  children,  halfway  points  may  be  named,  as  nort ) 
west,  southwest,  etc. 


RELAYS 


AROUND  THE  ROW  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Children  are  seated  with  an  even  number  of  play- 
rs  in  each  row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal,  the  last  player  in  each  row 
eaves  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  side,  runs  forward,  continues 
xound  his  own  row  of  seats  and  re-enters  his  seat  on  the  right 
,ide.  The  leader  records  which  team  player  is  first  seated  and 
hen  signals  the  second  player  to  run.  The  game  continues  until 
ill  have  run.  A  point  is  given  for  each  player  who  finishes  the 
jun  before  his  opponent,  and  the  team  with  the  most  points  is 
he  winner. 

AUTOMOBILE  RACE 

!  Grades:  3-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:   Children  are  seated  in  rows  with  a  leader  for  each. 

Rules  of  the  Game :  The  leader  of  each  row  decides  what  auto- 
aobile  he  wishes  his  row  to  represent.  At  a  signal  from  the 
eacher,  the  last  child  of  each  alternate  row  runs  around  his  row 
f  seats  before  returning  to  his  seat.  He  tags  off  the  second 
>upil  to  do  likewise,  and  so  on  until  all  in  the  row  have  run.  The 
ast  one  to  run  in  each  row  holds  up  his  hand.  The  one  to  get 
*ack  first  is  the  winner.  The  remaining  rows  run,  and  the  winner 
If  each  of  these  is  decided  upon.  The  next  race  is  between  the 
dinners. 

BACK  TO  BACK  RELAY 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Any  number,  divided  into  equal  teams, 
j  Rules  of  the  Game:  Players  go  in  pairs,  back  to  back  with 
lbows  linked.  One  runs  forward  and  the  other  backward  to  the 
urning  line ;  on  the  return  the  other  runs  forward  and  the  one 
backward.  They  touch  off  the  next  couple.  The  game  continues 
intil  all  have  run. 
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BAG  PILE 

Grades:  4-6. 

Equipment:  4-5  beanbags  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Children  are  divided  into  two  or  four  even  lines, 
In  front  of  each  line  place  four  or  five  beanbags  which  are  to  be 
passed  down  the  line  one  by  one. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal,  the  first  player  in  each  line 
passes  one  beanbag  at  a  time  down  the  line  until  all  have  beer 
passed.  When  the  last  player  gets  the  first  bag  he  lays  it  on  the 
floor.  As  each  beanbag  comes  to  him  he  places  one  on  top  oio 
another  with  only  the  first  touching  the  floor.  No  one  may  helil 
him  stack  the  bags.  If  the  bags  should  fall  over  they  must  be 
stacked  again.  The  winner  is  the  line  which  stacks  them  first 
The  player  who  stacks  the  beanbags  carries  them  to  the  front  o: 
the  line  and  becomes  the  first  player  for  the  next  time. 

BEAN  BAG-BASKET  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag  and  wastepaper  basket  for  each  lin< 
of  players. 

Formation:  Player  form  teams  in  the  aisles  behind  the  throw* 
ing  line.   The  basket  is  placed  about  6  feet  away. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  signal  is  given  each  child  iii 
turn  tries  to  toss  the  beanbag  into  the  basket  that  is  in  front  o 
his  line.  If  he  succeeds  he  scores  two  points  for  his  team.  If 
the  bag  lands  on  the  edge  of  the  basket  he  scores  one  point.  Afte ' 
all  have  had  their  turn,  the  scores  are  totaled  and  the  team  wit  i 
the  higsest  score  wins.  Skill  rather  than  speed  should  be  em\ 
couraged. 

BEAN  BAG  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  One  beanbeag  for  each  row  of  seats. 

Formation:  All  children  seated  in  rows  facing  front  of  roon . 

Rules  of  the  Game :  Person  at  front  of  each  row  has  a  beanba  (I 
on  the  desk  in  front  of  him.  On  the  signal  to  start,  he  taps  tr  i 
beanbag  on  the  desk  and  places  it  on  the  floor  beside  the  des  * 
behind  him.  The  person  in  that  desk  picks  the  beanbag  up  an  ij 
taps  it  on  his  desk  top  twice  and  so  on  until  the  last  person  i  ] 
the  row  taps  the  beanbag  on  his  desk  and  holds  it  aloft  to  signii  i?| 
the  finish  of  the  race. 

This  relay  may  be  varied  by  simply  passing  the  beanbeag 
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over  head  or  by  picking  it  up  with  the  hand  on  the  side  which  it 
was  placed,  putting  it  into  the  other  hand  and  placing  it  on  the 
opposite  side  from  which  it  was  taken. 

BEAN  BAG  RING  THROW 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Six  beanbags  for  each  row  or  team.   A  circle  on 
I  the  floor  near  the  blackboard  in  line  with  each  team.   A  throw- 
ing line  even  with  the  front  desk. 

Formation:  Even  number  on  each  team  and  in  their  seats. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  game  should  start  with  the  six  bean- 
bags  on  each  front  desk.  At  a  signal  the  front  pupil  in  each  row 
steps  forward  to  the  throwing  line  and  throws  the  six  bags  in 
succession  for  his  circle.  Each  bag  that  lands  fully  within  the 
circle  scores  one  point  for  him.  No  score  is  made  for  a  bag  that 
touches  a  line.    He  then  steps  to  the  blackboard  in  front  of  his 

*  aisle,  and  writes  down  his  score ;  then  gathers  up  the  bags,  places 
them  on  the  front  desk  and  takes  his  seat.  When  he  is  seated  the 

1  player  next  behind  him  steps  forward  to  the  throwing  line  and 
repeats  the  play,  or  if  desired  the  next  row  of  players  across  the 
room  may  wait  for  the  teacher's  signal  for  doing  this,  as  the  game 

!  is  played  for  a  score  and  not  on  time  limits.  The  row  wins  which 
has  the  highest  score  when  each  of  its  players  has  thrown.  Each 
player  after  the  first  not  only  writes  his  score  on  the  blackboard, 
but  must  add  scores  also. 

BLACKBOARD  RELAY 

Grodes:  3-6. 
Equipment:  Chalk. 

Formation:  Even  number  of  children  in  each  row. 

I  Rules  of  the  Game:  The  first  player  in  each  row  is  given  a 
piece  of  chalk.  At  a  signal  the  player  with  the  chalk  runs  to  the 
board  and  draws  a  straight  line,  returns  to  his  seat,  and  hands 

i  the  chalk  to  the  player  behind  him,  who  runs  and  does  likewise. 
(The  object  is  to  design  a  house  using  only  straight  lines.  Each 
child  may  draw  only  one  line.)  The  row  with  the  best  house 
scores  a  point. 
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BOWLING 

Grades:  3-9. 

Equipment:  Three  wooden  blocks  2"  x  4"  x  8"  and  one  ball  for 
each  team. 

Formation:  The  three  blocks  are  placed  four  or  five  inches 
apart  to  form  a  triangle  with  the  apex  toward  the  line  of  players. 
The  teams  are  in  single  file  behind  a  starting  line  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  blocks.  There  is  a  "scorer"  and  "pin  boy"  for  each 
team. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  first  player  in  each  line  rolls  the  ball, 
attempting  to  knock  all  three  blocks  over  at  once.  If  he  succeeds, 
it  is  called  a  "strike"  and  he  receives  five  points  for  his  team.  If 
he  knocks  down  two  blocks,  he  gets  three  points.  One  point  for 
one  block.  The  pin  boy  sets  up  the  blocks  and  the  scorer  records 
the  points.  Continue  until  all  have  had  a  turn.  The  team  with 
the  highest  score  wins. 

BULL  FROG 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment :  None. 
Formation:   Equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Players  line  up  in  relay  lines.  Each  play- 
er places  hands  on  hips  and  starting  from  a  deep  knee  bend,  hops 
around  a  given  marker  and  returns  to  the  starting  line.  He  must 
hop,  not  run.   The  team  finishing  first  is  the  winner. 


CATERPILLAR  RELAY 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 
Formation:   Equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  first  player  on  each  team  places  his 
hands  on  the  floor.  Each  player  back  of  him  bends  down  and 
grasps  the  ankles  of  the  player  in  front  of  him.  At  the  starting 
signal  each  team  moves  forward  to  a  point  several  feet  away  and 
back  to  the  starting  line.  The  first  team  that  completely  crosses 
the  starting  line  without  breaking  the  line  is  the  winner.  Varia- 
tion: The  teams  may  divide  into  pairs,  which  proceed  as  above, 
one  pair  at  a  time. 
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CIRCLE  SEAT  RELAY 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Equal  number  of  players  are  seated  in  each  row. 
The  children  should  keep  their  feet  under  the  desk. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  On  the  signal  "go",  the  last  player  in  each 
row  runs  forward  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  desks  and  back 
on  the  left  hand  side  around  the  rear  returning  to  his  seat  on  the 
right  side.  As  soon  as  he  is  seated  he  touches  the  person  in  front 
of  him  and  that  player  runs  the  same  way.  When  the  front 
player  in  each  row  has  run  around  the  row,  he  raises  his  hand  to 
show  that  all  in  his  row  have  run.  The  first  front  player  raising 
his  hand  is  the  winner. 

CROSS  RELAY 

Grades:  3-6. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag,  or  eraser,  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Equal  number  of  players  in  rows  across  the  room. 
Place  an  eraser,  or  beanbag,  on  floor  beside  each  child  in  the  out- 
side row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  signal  each  child  picks  up  eraser  or 
beanbag  beside  him,  changes  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other  above 
head  and  puts  it  down  on  floor  in  aisle  between  him  and  next  child, 
who  repeats.   Row  that  gets  the  object  across  room  first  wins. 

CROSSING  THE  ICE 

Grades:  5-8. 

Equipment:  Two  pieces  of  cardboard  for  each  team. 

Formation:  Four  or  five  teams  with  an  equal  number  of  play- 
ers on  each  team  are  lined  up  in  respective  aisles  and  toward  the 
rear  of  the  room.  The  first  player  of  each  team  has  two  pieces 
of  cardboard. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  On  signal  the  first  player  of  each  team 
places  the  cardboards  under  his  feet  and  begins  his  advance  to 
the  front  of  the  room.  Players  advance  by  lifting  one  foot,  plac- 
ing the  cardboard  that  was  under  this  foot  forward  and  stepping 
on  it  with  the  same  foot,  then  reaching  back  to  get  the  cardboard 
from  under  the  other  foot,  placing  it  forward  and  stepping  on  it 
with  the  same  foot.  After  reaching  a  designated  spot  marked 
at  the  front  of  the  room,  the  player  picks  up  the  cardboards  and 
races  back,  giving  them  to  the  next  in  line  and  stepping  aside  so 
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that  the  advance  of  the  next  player  will  not  be  obstructed.  The 
race  continues  and  the  first  team  to  complete  the  race  wins. 

This  relay  can  be  run  by  having  all  rows  seated,  the  race  start- 
ing with  the  last  player  of  each  row.  As  the  aisles  are  cleared 
all  move  back  one  seat  leaving  the  first  seat  in  each  row  vacant. 
When  the  active  player  reaches  the  finish,  he  returns  to  the  first 
seat  in  his  row,  becomes  seated,  and  passes  the  cardboards  down 
the  row  to  the  now  last  player  who  repeats.  Continue  until  all 
have  participated. 

ERASER  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag,  eraser,  or  paper  baton,  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Place  an  eraser  on  the  front  desk  in  each  row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  the  object  is  passed  backward 
overhead,  being  passed  by  each  child  in  succession.  When  the 
player  in  the  last  seat  gets  the  object,  he  runs  forward  with  it, 
coming  up  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  seats,  and  places  it  on  the 
front  seat.  The  child  who  places  the  object  on  the  front  seat 
first  wins  a  score  for  his  row.  Each  child  then  moves  back  one 
seat,  the  player  who  has  just  run  takes  the  first  seat.  Continue 
until  every  child  has  run.   The  row  with  the  highest  score  wins. 

GEOGRAPHY  RELAY 

Grades:  6-8. 

Played  like  "Blackboard  Relay",  except  that  players  write  the 
name  of  some  state  in  the  Union,  or  of  some  river  in  Europe,  or 
some  city  in  their  own  state.  The  row  wins  that  first  finishes 
without  errors  in  spelling,  capitals  or  subject  matter.  No  dupli- 
cate names  allowed  in  a  given  row. 

HEAD  BALANCE  RELAY 

Grades:  3-6. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Divide  the  class  into  two  or  more  equal  lines, 
facing  front.  (May  be  in  seats).  Designate  a  goal  in  front  of 
each  line. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  The  first  player  in  each  row  places  a  bean 
bag  on  his  head  and  at  the  word  "go"  walks  forward  to  the  goal 
and  returns  to  the  starting  point.  The  next  player  takes  the  bag 
placing  it  on  his  head  and  does  likewise.   The  game  continues  un- 
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til  all  children  have  run.  If  the  beanbag  falls  off  the  runner's 
head,  he  must  stop  to  replace  it  before  proceeding.  The  team 
wins  whose  players  finish  first. 

HEEL  AND  TOE  RELAY 

Grades:  2-6. 
Equipment:  None. 
Formation:  Equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Players  advance  singly  by  placing  the  heel 
of  one  foot  against  the  toes  of  the  other.   Contact  must  be  made 
with  each  step.   Adjust  the  turning  point  to  the  age  level.  Hop- 
;  ping  Relay  and  Sore  Toe  Relay  may  be  used  as  build-ups  or  alter- 
:  nates  with  Heel  and  Toe.    In  Hopping  Relay,  the  players  simply 
hop  on  one  foot.   In  Sore  Toe  Relay,  they  grasp  one  toe  with  both 
'  hands  and  hop  to  the  turning  point.   There  they  change  toes  and 
hop  back  to  the  starting  line.   The  team  that  finishes  first  wins. 

HISTORY  RELAY 

Grades:  6-8. 

Played  like  "Blackboard  Relay",  except  write  the  names  of 
some  historical  person  in  a  given  country  or  period,  as  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

HOME  RUN 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  A  beanbag,  or  ball,  for  each  row. 

Formation:  Have  the  same  number  of  players  standing  in  each 
aisle  with  the  number  one  player  standing  in  front  facing  his 
?row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  the  command  "go"  the  number  one 
player  passes  the  ball,  or  beanbag,  to  the  next  player  standing  in 
line  who  immediately  passes  it  back  and  sits  down.  When  all 
the  row  have  passed  the  ball  back  to  the  leader,  the  leader  places 
it  on  the  first  desk  and  runs  to  the  seat  of  the  last  player.  The 
rest  have  moved  up  one  seat,  and  the  game  continues  until  all 
have  been  the  leader.  When  the  original  leader  gets  back  to  his 
original  place,  he  calls  out  "Home  run".  The  first  to  call  out  wins 
the  game. 

HOPPING  RELAY 

Grades:  3-6. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Even  numbers  in  each  row. 
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Rules  of  the  Game:  At  signal  the  first  child  stands,  hops  up 
and  touches  front  of  room  and  returns  to  place.  As  soon  as  he 
sits  down  the  second  child  repeats.  If  both  feet  are  touched  to 
floor  in  hopping,  the  row  is  disqualified. 

HUMAN  POTATO  RACE 

Grades:  3-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Players  are  divided  into  four  teams.  Each  stand- 
ing or  sitting  in  single  file.  The  leader  for  each  line  stands  facing 
his  team. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  On  signal  leader  runs  forward  and  takes 
the  hand  of  one  player  or  "potato"  and  runs  with  him  to  the 
finish  line  where  the  "potato"  must  kneel.  The  leader  returns  for 
one  "potato"  at  a  time.  "Potatos"  must  not  move  until  runner 
takes  his  hand.  Runner  and  "potato"  must  not  unclasp  hands 
until  they  have  crossed  the  finish  line.  As  "potatoes"  are  col- 
lected, they  kneel  in  a  circle.  When  the  last  "potato"  has  crossed 
the  finish  line,  all  must  join  hands  to  represent  a  basket  with  the 
leader  standing  in  the  center.  Th  first  team  to  complete  forma- 
tion wins  the  race. 

HUSTLE  BUSTLE  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Beanbag,  or  paper  baton,  for  each  team. 

Formation:  Children  are  divided  into  two  teams.  Members 
of  one  team  stand  in  the  aisle  next  to  the  window.  The  other 
team  members  stand  in  an  aisle  next  to  the  far  wall.  Captains 
stand  at  the  rear  of  the  room  near  the  end  of  their  teams.  Each 
has  a  beanbag.  One  aisle  or  two  aisles  in  the  center  of  the  room 
is  selected  as  the  trailway  for  the  runners. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  On  a  signal  each  captain  runs  up  the  trail- 
way  to  the  front  of  the  room,  and  to  the  head  of  his  own  lin< 
where  he  stops  and  passes  the  beanbag  to  the  first  man  of  hif 
file.  The  beanbag  is  passed  down  the  line  of  players  and  the  las' 
man  runs.  Continue  until  the  team  is  in  its  original  position 
The  first  team  to  finish  is  the  winner. 

KANGAROO  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Basketball  for  older  groups;  8  inch  ball  fo 
younger. 
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Formation:  Any  number,  divided  into  equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Players  squat  and  hold  the  ball  between 
their  knees.  Without  touching  the  ball  with  their  hands,  they 
hop  to  the  turning  line  and  back  again.  The  team  that  finishes 
first  is  the  winner. 

MEET  AT  THE  SWITCH 

Grades:  3-6. 

Equipment:  Two  erasers,  or  two  beanbags. 

Formation:  Sides  even — teacher,  or  leader,  stands  in  front  of 
room  with  an  eraser,  or  beanbag,  in  each  hand. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  When  the  leader  says  "go",  one  child  from 
j  each  side  runs  and  grabs  one  eraser,  or  beanbag,  and  puts  it  on  his 
head.  The  two  children  run  around  the  room  and  back  to  the 
]  teacher  placing  the  beanbags  in  her  hand.  The  child  that  gets 
back  without  putting  his  hand  on  the  eraser,  or  beanbag,  or 
dropping  it  wins  one  point  for  his  team.  This  continues  until 
each  child  has  run.   Team  with  the  most  points  is  the  winner. 

NAME  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Chalk  and  blackboard. 

Formation:  Teams  are  divided  evenly.  The  first  player  in 
each  team  holds  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  given  signal,  the  chalk  is  passed  over- 
j  head  down  the  row.  When  the  last  player  receives  the  chalk,  he 
runs  to  the  front  blackboard  where  he  writes  his  first  name.  The 
other  players  move  back  one  place.  As  soon  as  the  writer  fin- 
ishes he  sits  in  the  front  seat  and  passes  the  chalk  back  down  the 
row  again.  This  is  continued  until  all  the  players  of  one  team 
finishes  first  as  the  winner. 

OBJECT  CHASE 

Grades:  4-8. 

Equipment:  Three  beanbags,  wooden  blocks,  paper  batons,  or 
other  objects. 

Formation:  The  objects  are  placed  in  a  row  three  feet  apart 
at  the  front  of  the  room.  The  players  are  divided  into  four  equal 
teams  and  lined  up  behind  a  starting  line. 
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Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal,  the  first  player  in  each  line 
runs  forward  and  each  tries  to  obtain  an  object.  One  point  is 
given  each  team  whose  player  obtains  an  object.  The  objects  are 
replaced  and  the  next  players  do  the  same.  Continue  until  all 
have  played.  The  team  or  teams  which  secured  an  object  most 
times  are  the  winners. 

OBJECT  PASSING  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Beanbag  for  each  team. 

Formation:  Players  of  each  team  stand  side  by  side  in  line 
formation,  not  more  than  eight  players  to  a  team.  Each  captain 
has  a  beanbag. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  each  beanbag  is  passed  along 
the  line  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  foot  of  the  line.  The  bag 
may  be  passed  in  different  ways — such  as  using  the  right  hand, 
the  left  hand,  both  hands,  or  by  having  it  touched  to  the  floor  by 
each  player  before  being  sent  on.  The  team  wins  whose  captain 
first  receives  the  returned  beanbag. 

OVER  AND  UNDER 

Grades:  5-8. 

Equipment:  Ball,  beanbag,  or  any  object  which  may  be  passec 
from  one  person  to  another. 

Formation:  Groups  of  six  or  more  in  line  formation. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  the  leader  passes  the  ball,  o: 
object,  over  his  head  to  the  person  behind  him.    That  persoi  j 
passes  the  ball  between  his  legs,  and  so  on  to  the  last  person,  wh<  ( 
runs  to  the  head  of  the  line  and  starts  the  ball  again.   This  con 
tinues  until  the  captain  returns  to  the  head  of  the  line.  The  tean 
finishing  first  wins. 

OVERHEAD  PASSING  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Ball,  or  beanbag,  for  each  team. 
Formation:  Teams  standing  in  aisles.  Players  are  far  enoug  i 
apart  so  that  each  can  touch  the  one  in  front  of  him. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  the  ball  is  passed  over  the  hea  l 
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to  the  rear  of  the  line.  When  the  last  player  gets  it,  he  calls 
!' About  Face",  whereupon  the  players  turn  around  and  the  ball  is 
passed  back.  This  may  be  varied  by  passing  the  ball  over  the 
lead  of  one  and  between  the  legs  of  the  next  and  so  on. 

OVERHEAD  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Beanbag  or  paper  baton. 
Formation:  Even  number  in  row. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  first  child  passes  the  object  in 
wth  hands  overhead.  Each  child  must  touch  object  with  both 
jiands  as  he  passes  it  overhead.  When  last  child  receives  object, 
pe  stands  to  the  right  of  his  desk,  runs  and  tags  the  front  of 
•oom.  When  he  is  out  of  the  aisle,  players  move  back  one  seat, 
iepeat  until  all  are  in  original  seats.  The  team  that  finishes 
iirst  wins. 

PASS  AND  SQUAT 

i  Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  Ball,  or  beanbag. 
Formation:  Equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Teams  line  up  with  a  captain  about  ten 
*eet  in  front  of  the  others.  He  tosses  the  ball  or  bag  to  the  first 
n  line,  who  passes  it  back  and  immediately  squats.  If  any  play- 
er misses,  he  must  recover  the  ball,  return  to  his  place,  and  pass 
t  back  before  squatting.  Any  manner  of  throw  may  be  used. 
The  team  with  all  squatting  first  wins. 

PASS  THE  BUCK  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  None. 
I  Formation:  Divide  the  class  into  an  equal  number  of  teams 
md  place  them  in  alternate  aisles.   Have  the  players  place  their 
ight  hands  behind  their  backs  with  the  palms  up. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  At  a  signal  the  rear  man  slaps  the  hand  of 
he  player  in  front  who  quickly  slaps  the  hand  of  the  player  in 
ront  of  him,  and  so  the  "Buck"  is  passed  to  the  front  player. 
Vhen  the  hand  of  the  player  at  the  front  of  the  line  is  slapped, 
lie  runs  to  a  designated  turning  line,  returns  to  the  rear  of  his 
earn  by  going  down  the  vacant  aisle  to  the  right  of  his  team, 
laps  the  hand  of  the  rear  player  and  takes  his  place  at  the  rear 
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of  the  line.  This  continues  until  the  original  leading  man  is  bac  ; 
at  the  head  of  the  line.  Each  time  the  front  player  runs  to  th  t 
turning  line  the  remaining  players  on  his  team  should  move  u  t 
one  place  so  as  to  provide  space  for  the  runner  at  the  end  of  th ; 
line. 

RESCUE  RELAY 

Grades:  4-8. 
Equipment:  None. 

Formation:  Any  number,  divided  into  relay  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  A  leader  stands  facing  the  others  wra 
have  lined  up  30-40  feet  from  him.  At  a  given  signal,  the  lead<  i 
of  each  team  runs  to  the  first  player  of  his  group,  grasps  him  \  \ 
the  wrist,  and  runs  with  him  back  to  the  leader's  line.  Tl  < 
player  rescued  runs  back  to  the  group,  takes  the  second  play*  i 
by  the  wrist  and  runs  with  him  back  to  the  leader's  line.  Tl  i 
game  continues  until  all  have  been  rescued  and  the  team  th  i 
rescues  all  players  first  wins. 

SHOE  BOX  RELAY 

Grades:  3-8. 

Equipment:  Several  small  cardboard  boxes. 

Formation:  Any  number,  divided  into  equal  teams. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Players  place  their  feet  in  two  boxes  am! 
advance  by  sliding  them  along  in  a  walking  motion.  Only  i 
boxes  are  allowed  per  team  so  that  each  contestant  must  chan  ? 
when  he  returns  to  the  starting  line.  The  team  that  finishes  fii  i 
is  the  winner. 

TARGET  THROW 

Grades:  3-8. 
Equipment:  Bean  bag. 

Formation:  On  the  blackboard  draw  two  or  more  sets  of  c<  Jl 
centric  circles  which  form  the  targets ;  the  outer  circle  should  U 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  inner  about  nine  inches.  Cr 
player  at  a  time  takes  his  place  on  a  line  drawn  about  twelve  f 
from  each  target. 

Rules  of  the  Game:  Each  player  throws  the  beanbag  and  tr  j 
to  hit  the  bull's  eye  (the  inner  circle).    If  he  succeeds,  he  sco  1 
5  points  for  his  team.  The  second  circle  scores  3,  and  the  outei 
The  scores  are  added  for  each  team  and  the  one  with  the  high  | 
score  is  the  winner. 


STUNTS 

(For  All  Grades) 


BACK  TO  BACK  PUSH 

Two  contestants  stand  back  to  back  with  elbows  locked.  Estab- 
ish  a  line  ten  feet  in  front  of  each  contestant.  At  a  signal  each 
■ontestant,  by  pushing  backward,  attempts  to  push  the  other  over 
|he  opponent's  base  line.  The  contestants  are  not  allowed  to  lift 
^nd  carry  their  opponents;  only  pushing  is  permitted.  Either 
contestant  pushed  over  his  own  base  line  loses  the  bout.  Varia- 
ions  may  be  secured  by  varying  distances  of  base  line,  by  mak- 
ing 3,  5,  or  7  bouts  a  match ;  by  changing  opponents ;  by  using  a 
circular  area  out  of  which  the  opponent  is  to  be  pushed,  or  by 
reeing  the  arms  for  any  grasp. 

BACK  TO  BACK  PUSH  (Sitting) 

Two  students  sit  back  to  back,  legs  straight  out  in  front  of  the 
irms  folded  across  chest.  At  the  signal  "Go"  each  attempts  to 
hove  his  opponent  across  a  designated  line  by  pushing  on  the 
loor  with  his  hands  and  feet.  Both  must  keep  pushing.  No 
lodging  to  the  side  is  permitted.  Participants  should  not  push 
Vith  their  heads. 

BACK  TO  BACK  TUG 

Two  contestants  stand  back  to  back  with  elbows  locked.  Estab- 
ish  a  line  ten  feet  in  front  of  each  contestant.  At  a  signal  each 
ontestant  attempts  to  drag  the  opponent  over  his  base  line.  Lif  t- 
ng  and  carrying  the  opponent  is  permitted.  The  contestants 
jnust  maintain  their  original  positions  with  arms  linked.  Either 
•ontestant  put  across  his  opponent's  base  line  loses.  Variation 
hay  be  secured  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  base  line,  by  mak- 
ing 3,  5,  or  7  bouts  a  match,  by  changing  opponents,  or  by  free- 
ng  the  arms  for  any  grasp. 

CHICKEN  WALK 

Stand  with  feet  together.  Squat  low,  spreading  knees  apart. 
3)lace  arms  around  thighs  and  lower  leg,  clasping  hands  tightly 
>elow  knees.   Walk  on  balls  of  feet  while  in  the  squat  position. 
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CHINESE  GET  UP 

Partners  stand  back  to  back  with  elbows  locked.  Both  mov<\ 
feet  forward,  bend  knees  and  sink  to  the  sitting  position.  Ris< 
to  stand  by  pushing  with  feet  and  straightening  legs.  Armi 
remain  locked  during  entire  stunt.   Repeat  three  or  four  times 

CHINESE  TUG 

Opponents  face  each  other  in  the  middle  of  a  ten-foot  lane  ann. 
grasp  each  other  around  the  waist.    On  a  signal  each  attempt; 
to  pull  his  opponent  across  his  goal  line  without  either  contestant 
falling  to  the  floor. 

COFFEE  GRINDER 

Place  one  hand  on  the  floor  and  the  other  upright  or  on  hi]  J 
With  legs  kept  as  straight  as  possible,  walk  around  and  aroun< , 
using  the  hand  on  the  floor  as  a  pivot. 

CROSS  TUG  OF  WAR 

Two  strong  ropes  are  crossed  at  right  angles  and  tied  in  thj 
middle  so  that  four  teams  of  five  to  twenty  students  can  form 
a  team  on  the  four  ends.  The  first  man  on  each  team  is  five  f e  si 
from  a  circle.  The  intersection  of  the  ropes  is  placed  direct  j 
over  the  center  of  the  circle.  On  a  signal  each  team  attempts  < 
pull  the  first  man  of  the  team  directly  opposite  from  them  in  < 
the  circle.  Another  method  of  winning  is  for  any  team  to  pi  1 
the  intersection  of  the  ropes  out  of  the  circle.  If  one  team  lose  \ 
the  directly  opposing  team  may  drop  out  with  the  latter,  beii  f 
matched  later  with  the  winner  of  the  other  two  teams.  Lose  i 
may  also  be  matched.  Ropes  may  be  in  the  hands  of  partiii 
pants  or  may  be  picked  up  on  the  starting  signal. 

DOUBLE  HEEL  CLICK 

Stand  with  feet  apart.   Jump  upward  and  click  heels  togeth  i 
twice,  and  land  with  feet  apart. 

DRAKE  FIGHT 

Contestants  stand  four  feet  apart  leaning  forward.   Then  ea 
catches  his  own  ankles  with  both  hands.   Each  attempts  to  ma  \ 
the  other  lose  his  balance  by  butting,  shouldering,  side-stepph  I 
or  making  opponent  release  his  hands. 
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FROG  DANCE 

Sit  on  heel  of  left  foot  with  right  leg  extended  sideward  with 
knee  straight  and  toes  pointed.  With  a  bounce  reverse  the  position 
so  as  to  sit  on  the  right  heel  and  extend  the  left  leg  sideward. 
Repeat  several  times  rhythmically. 

HAND  WRESTLE 

Contestants  toe  opposite  sides  of  the  same  line.  On  a  signal 
they  shake  hands  and  each  tries  to  pull  opponent  over  the  line. 
The  player  who  first  pulls  opponent  off  balance  is  the  winner. 

HUMAN  CHAIN  TUG  OF  WAR 

Two  columns  face  each  other  with  contestants  standing  close 
together,  arms  placed  about  the  waists  of  ones  in  front  (grasp- 
ing left  wrist  with  right  hand  is  the  strongest  grip) .  The  two 
groups  pull  in  opposite  directions.  Leading  contestants  may 
j  grasp  each  others  wrist  or  hold  to  an  iron  rod.  The  team  break- 
ing first  or  having  one  or  more  individuals  pulled  over  the  line 
j  separating  the  two  teams  is  the  loser. 

INDIAN  GET  UP 

Sit  on  the  floor,  fold  arm  and  hold  out  shoulder  high.  Cross 
the  feet  and  rise  to  an  upright  without  losing  balance  or  unfold- 
ing arms. 

JUMP  THE  STICK 

Hold  the  stick  in  front  of  the  body  in  the  fingers  of  both  hands 
with  the  hands  shoulder  width  apart.  At  first  have  the  pupils  to 
try  stepping  over  the  stick  without  letting  go  of  it  or  touching  it 
with  the  feet.  Emphasize  stepping  with  the  knees  brought  close 
to  the  chest,  and  swinging  stick  well  under  the  feet.  As  they 
progress  in  skill  let  them  try  jumping  over  the  stick.  Try  this 
both  forward  and  backward. 

KNEE  DIP 
(opposite  hand) 

Stand  on  the  right  foot,  lift  the  left  foot  up  in  back  and  grasp 
j  the  ankle  with  the  right  hand.   Bend  the  right  knee  until  the  left 
j  knee  touches  the  floor.   Then  rise  to  a  stand  again  without  losing 
balance.   Repeat  on  the  other  foot. 
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KNEE  DIP 
(same  hand) 

Same  as  above  but  grasp  the  left  ankle  with  the  left  hand  in-i: 
stead  of  the  right. 

MEASURING  WORM 

The  child  places  hands  on  floor  with  legs  extended  to  the  rear,i 
feet  together.    Keep  arms  straight,  hold  hands  stationary  and 
knees  straight.   Bring  feet,  by  little  steps,  up  as  close  as  possible 
to  hands.   Hold  feet  stationary  and  move  hands  forward  in  little  i 
steps  until  the  original  position  is  reached.  Progress  forward  by  !| 
repeating  the  action.  j 

MULE  KICK 

From  a  stand,  leap  onto  the  hands  and  swing  the  legs  upward 
into  the  air  to  a  momentary  hand  stand.   Snap  down  to  the  feel  | 
by  sharply  flexing  the  hips  and  pushing  vigorously  with  thai 
arms. 

ONE-MAN  PULL  OVER  LINE 

Two  contestants  face  each  other  at  a  distance  of  three  feet' 
Establish  a  line  ten  feet  in  back  of  each  contestant.   The  oppon-J 
ents  grasp  each  other's  wrists.    At  a  signal  each  contestant:  | 
attempts  to  pull  his  opponent  across  his  own  base  line.   The  oneii 
pulled  across  his  opponent's  base  line  loses.    The  contestant*  j 
must  not  grasp  each  other  except  by  the  hands  and  wrists.  Ir 
case  the  hands  become  separated  they  should  be  rejoined  as  ir  j 
the  beginning  at  the  point  of  separation.    Variation  may  b< 
secured  by  varying  the  distance  to  the  base  line,  by  making  3,  55 
or  7  bouts  a  match,  or  by  changing  opponents. 

ONE-MAN  PUSH  OVER  LINE 

Two  contestants  face  each  other  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
Establish  a  line  ten  feet  in  back  of  each  contestant.  Each  con 
testant  places  his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  his  opponent.  At  d 
signal  each  contestant  attempts  to  push  his  opponent  back  acros; 
his  opponent's  base  line.  Only  straight  pushing  is  permitted 
The  one  pushed  across  his  own  base  line  loses  the  bout.  Varia  | 
tion  may  be  secured  by  varying  the  distance  to  the  base  line ;  b: 
making  3,  5,  or  7  bouts  a  match;  by  changing  opponents;  b: 
grasping  one  or  both  hands,  or  by  hopping. 
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SEAT  PUSH  (Standing) 

Opponents  stand  back  to  back  with  buttocks  in  contact  and 
jupper  trunks  inclined  forward  and  hands  on  knees.  On  a  signal 
each,  by  pushing  backward  and  using  his  hands  on  his  knees  for 
balance  and  additional  power,  attempts  to  push  his  opponent  over 
the  base  line  or  out  of  a  circle.  All  contestants  should  be  re- 
quested not  to  "give  way"  intentionally  because  of  the  danger  of 
the  opponent  falling. 

SINGLE  SQUAT 

Stand  on  one  foot  with  other  leg  extended  forward.  Bend  the 
supporting  leg  and  assume  a  full  squat  position  with  the  extended 
leg  held  parallel  to  the  floor.  Return  to  the  starting  position. 
{Neither  the  extended  foot  nor  the  hands  may  touch  the  floor 
jduring  the  stunt.  The  balance  must  be  maintained  after  return- 
ling  to  a  stand. 

THREAD  THE  NEEDLE 

I  Clasp  hands  in  front,  step  through  this  loop  first  with  one  foot 
then  the  other.   Hold  hands  in  back  and  reverse  action. 

TOP 

Start  from  a  stand.  Jump  into  the  air,  make  a  full  revolution 
(whole  turn)  and  land  with  feet  in  line  and  facing  in  the  original 
direction.  Repeat  several  times  in  either  direction.  Balance  must 
be  maintained. 

TURK  STAND 

Start  from  a  straight  stand,  folded  arms  across  the  chest.  Cross 
feet,  bend  knees,  and  sit  down  on  the  floor.  Return  to  a  stand. 
The  arms  remain  folded  across  the  chest  during  the  entire  stunt. 
No  leaping  upward  is  permitted. 

WHEELBARROW 
(done  in  pairs) 

One  man  assumes  a  front  support  position  and  his  partner  gets 
behind,  grasping  his  ankles,  and  lifts  his  legs  off  the  floor.  The 
|  first  man  then  moves  forward  by  walking  on  his  hands  and  the 
second  man  follows  supporting  his  partner's  legs.  The  "wheel- 
barrow" should  keep  his  back  and  legs  straight. 
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FOREWORD 


Frequently,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  receives 
equests  for  information  on  sets  of  books  recommended  and 
pproved  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  This  bulletin,  which 
i  ives  evaluations  of  sets  of  books,  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
he  need  for  such  information.  Through  its  use  the  school  can 
ulfill  its  obligation  to  provide  boys  and  girls  with  accurate  and 
urrent  information  in  varied  subject  fields  on  a  wide  reading 
ange.  Also  this  bulletin  should  enable  schools  to  choose  the  best 
n  such  reading  material. 

This  particular  publication,  the  second  edition,  was  prepared 
>y  the  staff  members  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
,nd  others  for  which  grateful  acknowledgment  is  made.  Miss 
3ora  Paul  Bomar,  State  School  Library  Adviser,  with  the  help 
>f  Miss  Ruth  Stone,  Librarian  of  the  Walter  Williams  High 
School,  Burlington,  and  Miss  Eunice  Query,  Appalachian  State 
^eachers  College,  was  responsible  for  collecting  the  bibliographi- 
:al  information  from  the  publishers  whose  sets  of  books  have 


peen  included. 


State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


September  1,  1956. 
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EVALUATION  OF  SETS  OF  BOOKS  FOR 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

A  great  many  requests  come  to  the  State  Department  of  Public 
instruction  for  information  regarding  sets  of  books  which  are 
)eing  sold  in  the  State.  The  following  evaluations  have  been 
Drepared  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  complete  set  of 
jooks  by  competent  trained  librarians.  In  the  event  that  the 
salesman  states  that  a  later  opinion  has  been  expressed,  it  is 
wise  to  write  to  the  Department  before  purchasing.  It  is  the 
3olicy  of  the  Department  not  to  give  letters  of  endorsement  to  any 
salesman  for  any  set  of  books. 

As  a  guide  to  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in 
examining  sets  of  books  for  purchase,  the  following  brief  sug- 
gestions are  given: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  plan  be  worked  out  for  the 
purchase  of  encyclopedias  to  fit  the  budget  of  the  individual 
school,  to  provide  as  wide  a  coverage  as  possible,  and  to  keep 
sets  that  are  up-to-date.  The  following  suggestions  may  be 
helpful : 

a.  Avoid  purchasing  several  copies  of  the  same  edition  of 
an  encyclopedia. 

b.  Set  up  a  schedule  for  purchasing  the  approved  encyclo- 
pedias at  regular  intervals  so  that  the  library  book  col- 
lection will  contain  up-to-date  editions  of  all  encyclo- 
pedias recommended  for  an  accredited  school.  For 
example,  a  small  elementary  school  may  be  able  to 
purchase  one  set  of  encyclopedias  every  three  years.  If 
a  rotation  system  has  been  planned,  this  small  school 
will  be  able  to  have  one  set  each  of  the  three  encyclo- 
pedias approved  to  meet  requirements  for  accreditation 
(BRITANNICA  JUNIOR,  COMPTON'S,  WORLD 
BOOK)  within  a  ten-year  copyright  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  large  high  school  may  be  able  to  purchase  a  set 
each  year.  If  a  rotation  system  has  been  planned  this 
large  school  could  own  two  sets  each  of  the  five  encyclo- 
pedias approved  to  meet  requirements  for  accreditation 
(COLLIERS,  COMPTON'S,  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMER- 
ICANA, ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA,  WORLD 
BOOK)  all  copyrighted  within  a  ten-year  period. 
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c.  Avoid  overloading  the  book  collection  with  encyclopedis  I 
so  that  the  budget  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  funds  f or  m 
balanced  book  collection  which  includes  many  othe  | 
reference  books  in  addition  to  the  approved  encyclopdia  J 

2.  Avoid  purchase  of  a  set  of  complete  works  of  any  autho 

3.  Avoid  purchase  for  school  use  of  sets  on  adult  level  othc : 
than  COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA,  or  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

4.  Avoid  purchase  of  sets  on  a  single  subject;  e.g.,  a  set  (I 
history  books,  a  set  of  literature  books,  etc. 

5.  Examine  the  complete  set.  A  prospectus  is  misleading  sincia 
it  presents  only  the  best  of  the  material. 

6.  Ask  to  have  the  set  left  overnight  or  longer  for  your  carefi 
examination  away  from  the  salesman. 

7.  Test  the  set  by  examining  subjects  with  which  you  are  f 
miliar;  e.g.,  North  Carolina. 

8.  Consider  the  set  in  relation  to  the  books  already  owned  I) 
the  library  and  to  the  books  needed. 

9.  Avoid  all  "give  away"  and  "annual  payment"  plans.  Reci 
fine  print  on  contracts  carefully  before  signing. 

10.  Write  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  if  yc  i 
are  in  doubt. 

Since  prices  on  books  vary  from  time  to  time,  those  given  he)  ( 
must  be  understood  as  the  approximate  prices  at  the  time  <  1 
publication  of  this  bulletin. 

Evaluations  given  are  applicable  to  individual  as  well  as  j  ( 
school  purchase. 

ALBUM  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  James  Truslow  Adams,  editor-i  i 
chief.  New  York,  Scribner,  cl949.  5  vols.  $35.00  25%  discount  to  schoo  s 
A  pictorial  story  of  the  United  States  with  only  the  briefest  explan  i 
tory  text.  Each  volume  may  be  purchased  separately.  Volume  I — T  j 
Colonial  Period;  Volume  11—1783-1853;  Volume  III— 1853-1883;  V<  I 
ume  IV — End  of  an  Era;  Volume  V — Index.  Useful  in  both  elementa  : 
and  high  schools  for  classes  in  American  history  and  literature.  List  < 
in  the  state  library  lists.  Approved. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATOR  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  Unit 
Educators,  Inc.,  cl956.  10  vols.  $89.50.  $69.50  to  schools. 

Contains  much  useful  information  in  brief  survey  form.  Covera  ] 
fairly  broad  for  topics  of  general  importance  in  all  fields.  Contai  i 
some  material  of  interest  to  all  ages.  No  detailed  information  give  i 
Cannot  compete  with  major  encyclopedias.  Not  Approved. 
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MERICAN  PEOPLES  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Chicago,  Spencer  Press,  Inc., 
cl956.  20  vols.  $199.50.  (Special  price  to  schools  $160.00  less  20%) 

A  useful,  although  not  exhaustive,  encyclopedia.  Extensively  revised. 
Numerous  cross  references  partially  compensate  for  the  lack  of  an 
index.  Not  acceptable  in  place  of  encyclopedias  approved  for  accredited 
schools,  but  approved  for  school  purchase  where  additional  material 
is  needed. 

TLAS  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Edited  by  James  Truslow  Adams. 
New  York,  Scribner,  pl943.  1  vol.  $10.00.  25%  discount  to  schools. 

Chronological  arrangement  of  147  black  and  white  maps  of  American 
historical  events.  Prepared  to  supplement  the  ALBUM  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY.  Useful  in  both  elementary  and  high  schools.  Approved. 

OOK  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  New  York,  The  Grolier  Society,  cl956.  20  vols. 
$122.50.  $91.87  to  schools. 

A  juvenile  set  containing  a  great  variety  of  information  which  is 
available  for  reference  purposes  only  through  the  use  of  the  index.  This 
is  a  supplementary  set  useful  with  young  children,  but  not  acceptable 
in  place  of  an  approved  encyclopedia  for  standard  elementary  schools. 
It  is  difficult  to  use  for  reference  purposes.  Its  poetry  index,  poetry 
selections,  and  its  art  material  are  quite  good.  Approved  for  supple- 
mentary material  in  elementary  schools. 

;OOK  OF  LIFE.  Chicago,  John  Rudin  and  Co.,  cl953.  8  vols.  $52.75. 

Contains  Bible  stories,  hymns,  poems,  accounts  of  Bible  heroes,  and 
information  and  references  on  teaching  the  Bible.  Although  useful  to 
religious  workers  its  chief  drawback  to  library  use  is  that  such  material 

j  presented  in  a  set  of  books  seldom  attracts  readers.  Material  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  reference  use.  Not  approved  unless  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  Bible  teacher. 

OOK  OF  POPULAR  SCIENCE.  New  York,  The  Grolier  Society,  Inc., 
cl956,  10  vols.  $71.50.  $53.62  to  schools. 

Up-to-date  information  in  readible  form.  Adequate  index.  Because  of 
the  arrangement  of  subject  matter  under  group  headings,  necessitating 
the  use  of  several  volumes  to  locate  information,  and  because  of  the  lack 
of  thoroughness  in  treatment  of  information,  this  set  is  not  good  for 
reference.  Approved  for  schools  that  need  and  can  afford  this  kind  of 
material  for  general  reading,  browsing,  and  introducing  science. 

BOOKSHELF  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS.  New  York,  The  University 
Society,  Inc.,  cl955.  10  vols.  $71.00.  20%  discount  to  schools. 
Variety  of  stories  and  verses.  Contains  material  of  high  quality  and 
illustrations  above  average  with  some  exceptions.  Has  limitations 
characteristic  of  any  work  of  this  type,  such  as  uniformity  of  format, 
crowding  of  material,  and  the  excerpting  of  parts  from  longer  works. 
Purchase  of  individual  titles  preferred. 

BRITANNICA  JUNIOR.  Chicago,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  cl956. 
15  vols.  $124.90.  $91.90  to  schools.  Special  quantity  discount  to  schools 
and  libraries. 

Approved  encyclopedia  for  elementary  and  junior  high  school  pur- 
chase. Continuous  revision.  See  also  COMPTON'S  PICTURED  EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA and  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

CAREERS.  Chicago,  Institute  for  Research,  cl944-56.  247  vols.  $1.00  each. 
School  rate  $  .95. 
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A  series  of  pamphlets  covering  various  occupations.  Discusses  c  J 
portunities,  personal  qualifications,  average  earnings,  a  word  pictu  | 
of  a  day's  work,  education  required,  attractive  and  unattractive  fe  i 
tures  of  the  career,  how  to  get  started  in  the  career,  and  the  appro:  i 
mate  amount  of  capital  required,  if  any.  10%  discount  on  25  and  up  pi 
50  monographs;  20%  on  50  and  up  to  130  monographs;  30%  on  1  J 
or  more.  Approved. 

CHILDCRAFT.  Chicago,  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  cl954.  15  vols.  $79  J  J 
Discount  to  schools  in  quantity. 

Not  an  encyclopedia.  This  set  is  more  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  f  |J 
home  libraries.  It  is  among  the  better  modern  professional  educati  >| 
sets.  Acceptable  as  a  browsing  set  for  school  libraries,  though  n  i 
recommended  for  reference  use. 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR.  Chicago,  Spencer  Press,  Inc.,  cl954.  16  vols.  $119.d 
$84.00  to  schools. 

Purchased  rights  from  Houghton-Mifflin,  publishers  of  CHIi^ 
DREN'S  HOUR  1907-1940.  Collections  of  stories  and  poems.  Quali  j 
of  material  varies.  Introduces  child  to  some  worthwhile  literatu  e 
Has  limitations  characteristic  of  any  set  of  this  type,  such  as  uni 
formity  of  format.  Purchase  of  individual  titles  preferred. 

THE  CHILD'S  WORLD.  Edited  by  Wilma  K.  McFarland  and  othe  s) 
Chicago,  Child's  World,  Inc.,  cl947-51.  6  vols.  $39.50-$49.50.  $37.50  <  ; 
schools. 

Volume  I — Stories  of  Childhood;  Volume  II — People  and  Great  Dee<  £ 
Volume  III — Plant  and  Animal  Ways;  Volume  IV — The  World  and  it! 
Wonders;  Volume  V — Countries  and  Their  Children;  Volume  VI- 
Guidance  and  Index.  Limited  use.  Not  approved. 

CHRONICLES  OF  AMERICA  SERIES.  Edited  by  Allen  Johnson.  HM 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  cl918-1951.  56  vols.  $182.00.  Each  ti  lj 
available  at  $3.50  each. 

The  story  of  America — political,  constitutional,  military,  econom  c! 
literary,  educational,  historical.  The  five  volumes  added  since  IStt 
carry  the  series  through  the  New  Deal  and  World  Affairs.  Told  tij 
popular  style  by  many  different  authors.  It  is  recommended  that  scho  i« 
buy  individual  volumes  needed  instead  of  buying  the  whole  set. 

COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York,  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  cl9M 
20  vols.  $229.00.  To  schools  $169.00. 

An  adult  encyclopedia  approved  for  high  school  purchase.  Acceptat  I 
as  a  required  encyclopedia  in  an  accredited  high  school. 

COLLIER'S  WORLD  ATLAS  AND  GAZETTEER.  New  York,  P.  E 
Collier  and  Son,  cl955.  1  vol.  $17.50.  $10.50  to  schools. 

Good  world  coverage,  current  maps,  extensive  index.  Approved. 

COLUMBIA  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  2nd.  ed.  New  York,  Columbia  Univers  J 
Press,  C1939-1950.  1  vol.  $28.50.  Supplement  $2.00. 

A  comprehensive,  reliable  one-volume  reference  book  arranged  alpl  a| 
betically  and  containing  brief  information  on  some  52,000  topi  f 
Approved  but  not  acceptable  as  a  required  encyclopedia  in  an  accredit  i 
high  school. 

COLUMBIA  LIPPINCOTT  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD.  New  Yo  lj 
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Columbia  University  Press  by  arrangement  with  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, cl952.  1  vol.  $50.00. 

The  most  comprehensive  gazetteer  in  the  English  language.  It  con- 
tains more  varied,  accurate,  up-to-date  geographical  information  than 
can  be  found  in  any  other  single  reference  volume.  Contains  5,500,000 
words,  130,000  articles  and  over  2,100  pages.  Approved  for  high  school 
libraries. 

OMPTON'S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Chicago,  F.  E.  Compton  & 
Company,  cl956.  15  vols.  $124.50.  $104.00  to  N.  C.  Schools.  5  or  more 
sets,  $94.50  per  set. 

Approved  encyclopedia  for  elementary  and  high  school  purchase. 
Continuous  revision.  See  also  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  and  WORLD 
BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

ICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY.  New  York,  Scribner,  cl936. 
Supplement  1944.  22  vols.  $184.00.  25%  discount  to  schools. 

Lives  of  American  men  and  women  whose  careers  have  contributed 
most  notably  to  the  making  of  our  country.  Includes  only  persons  no 
longer  living.  The  supplement  brings  the  material  up  through  1935. 
Bibliography  at  the  end  of  each  biographical  sketch.  Approved  for 
large  high  schools  that  can  afford  it. 

DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Edited  by  James  Truslow 
I     Adams.  2d  ed.  New  York,  Scribner,  cl942.  5  vols,  and  index.  $60.00. 

25%  discount  to  schools. 

Covers  political,  economic,  social,  industrial  and  cultural  history.  No 

biography.  Bibliographies  usually  very  brief.  A  useful  reference  tool 
!     for  schools  with  a  large  history  department  and  a  good  book  budget. 

Consider,  before  purchasing,  that  the  average  cost  per  volume,  even 

with  the  discount  to  schools,  is  $7.50.  Approved. 

DICTIONARY  OF  EUROPEON  HISTORY.  New  York,  Philosophical 
Library,  cl954.  $6.00.  2%  cash  discount. 

Brief  articles  in  alphabetical  arrangement.  Omission  of  important 
topics  and  inadequate  coverage  of  others.  Inadequate  cross  references. 
Not  approved. 

DICTIONARY  OF   WORLD   LITERATURE.  New  York,  Philosophical 

Library,  cl953.  1  vol.  $7.50. 

One  volume,  alphabetical  arrangement  of  material  on  literary  forms, 

criticisms,  movements,  and  techniques.  Suitable  for  colleges.  Not  ap- 
\     proved  for  high  schools. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA.  New  York,  Americana  Corporation, 
cl956.  30  vols.  School  and  library  edition:  $199.50. 

An  adult  encyclopedia  approved  for  high  school  purchase.  Acceptable 
as  a  required  encyclopedia  in  an  accredited  high  school. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA.  Chicago,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Inc., 
cl956.  24  vols.  $298.00.  $199.00  to  schools  and  libraries. 

An  adult  encyclopedia  approved  for  high  school  purchase.  Acceptable 
.      as  a  required  encyclopedia  in  an  accredited  high  school. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  WORLD  ATLAS.  Chicago,  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  Inc.,  cl956.  $25.00  Special  quantity  discount  to  schools. 

World  distributions  and  world  political  geography,  political-physical 
maps,  geographical  summaries,  geographical  comparisons,  glossary  of 
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geographical  terms.  Maps  in  main  series  attractive  and  well  dor  J 
Approved. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  New  York,  Harper,  cl95 
1  vol.  $6.00.  To  schools  and  libraries  %  discount. 

A  comprehensive  and  well-organized  one-volume  reference  work.  Go<  j 
format,  price  low  in  comparison  with  that  of  similar  works.  Approve  '! 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RELIGION.  New  York,  The  Philosophical  Librai  ' 
Inc.,  cl956.  1  vol.  $10.00. 

Broad  range  of  religious  materials  suitable  for  college  or  adults.  N  i 

approved  for  schools. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  WORLD  HISTORY.  Edited  by  William  Leona  , 
Langer  and  Hans.  W.  Gatzke.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  cl952.  1  v  ij 
$5.75.  20%  discount  to  schools. 

Approved  as  a  one-volume  reference  book  of  historical  materiil 
Arranged  chronologically  with  detailed  index.  Replaces  MANUAL  C  f 
UNIVERSAL  HISTORY  by  K.  J.  Ploetz  which  was  also  publish*] 
under  the  title  of  PLOETZ'S  EPITOME. 

EVERYMAN'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  3d.  ed.  New  York,  Macmillan,  cl9!  i 
12  vols.  $27.50. 

Mediocre  illustrations,  small  print,  lacks  index.  British  emphasis  ij 
content.  Presents,  despite  these  limitation,  useful  information  in  dural  Ij 
format.  Recommended  for  adult  use  in  the  home.  Not  approved  j ) 
school  purchase.  Now  in  process  of  revision. 

GOLDEN  NATURE  GUIDES.  New  York,  Simon  and  Schuster.  Varic  ] 
dates.  Paper,  $1.00.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  golden  nature  guides  now  include  BIRDS,  FLOWERS,  U 
SECTS,  MAMMALS,  REPTILES  AND  AMPHIBIANS,  SEASHORI  £ 
and  STARS.  Other  publications  planned.  All  are  written  by  authoriti 
edited  by  Herbert  S.  Zim,  and  illustrated  by  outstanding  artisii 
Approved. 

GOODE'S  WORLD  ATLAS.  9th  ed.  Chicago,  Rand  McNally.  cl953.  $8.  < 
Earlier  editions  published  as  GOODE'S  SCHOOL  ATLAS.  Sixt<  a 
new  pages  in  this  edition.  Other  maps  revised.  Approved. 

GROLIER  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York,  The  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  cl9  > 
10  vols.  $91.50.  $68.62  to  schools. 

Offers  wide  range  of  subject  coverage  within  interest  span  of  t 
average  reader  and  serves  as  an  authentic  source  of  readily  loca  f 
information.  Approved  for  school  purchase  where  additional  fact  'a 
information  is  needed.  Not  acceptable  in  place  of  encyclopedias  <  \ 
proved  for  accredited  schools. 

HAMMOND'S  ADVANCED  REFERENCE  ATLAS.  Mayplewood,  Nte 
Jersey,  C.  S.  Hammond  and  Co.,  cl956.  1  vol.  $3.50.  To  schools  $2.8( 

One-volume  atlas  of  maps  of  the  modern,  medieval,  and  anci  i 
world.  Valuable  for  its  historical  maps  and  charts.  Approved. 

HAMMOND'S  STANDARD  WORLD  ATLAS.  Maplewood,  New  Jen  2 
C.  S.  Hammond  and  Co.,  cl956.  1  vol.  $12.50.  $8.95  to  schools. 

A  world  atlas  portraying  the  march  of  civilization  by  map,  w(  r 
and  picture.  Approved  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

HOW  AND  WHY  PROGRAM.  Cleveland,  Bullard  Co.,  cl956.  9  units, 
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with  the  Instant  Guide.  $49.90.  $39.92  to  schools.  Larger  discount  for 
quantity  sets  in  some  units. 

Collection  of  brief  articles  giving  little  information  on  a  variety  of 
topics.  Poorly  edited.  Inadequately  and  inaccurately  indexed.  Not 
approved. 

[LUSTRATED  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  New  York,  Robert 
j  Edwards  Premium  Corporation. 

Sold  in  department  stores  and  by  mail  order.  Has  been  given  as  a 
I  premium  with  television  sets.  Unable  to  get  adequate  information 
j  about  the  set.  Not  approved. 

LfNDS  AND  PEOPLES.  New  York,  The  Grolier  Society,  Inc.,  cl956.  7 

vols.  $61.50.  $46.12  to  schools. 

Travel  material  similar  in  make-up,  illustrations  and  type  to  NA- 
|  TIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  MAGAZINE.  Contains  pictures  and  brief 

text.  Considerable  revision  since  1951.  Chief  reference  value  lies  in 
|  pictures  more  than  in  text.  Approved  for  school  purchase  where  this 

type  of  material  is  needed. 

[|FE  ADJUSTMENT  BOOKLETS.  See  SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSO- 
CIATES PUBLICATIONS. 

[NCOLN  LIBRARY  OP  ESSENTIAL  INFORMATION.  Buffalo,  Frontier 
Press  Co.,  cl953.  1  vol.  ed.  $22.00  to  $31.00;  2  vol.  ed.  $27.00  to  $37.00. 

A  reliable  handbook  with  information  grouped  by  subject  fields. 
Specific  references  found  through  use  of  index.  Probably  the  best 
concise  reference  work.  Approved. 

[jTERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Revised  edition  in 
|  one  volume,  plus  bibliography.  New  York,  Macmillan,  cl953.  1  vol.  rev. 

ed.  $10.50.  Bibliography,  vol.  Ill  $7.50.  Discount  to  schools. 

The  first  comprehensive  literary  history  since  the  CAMBRIDGE 

HISTORY   OF  AMERICAN   LITERATURE   and  supplements  the 

former  insofar  as  modern  American  writing  is  concerned.  Advanced 

material  approved  for  senior  high  schools. 

IRVING  TOGETHER  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  Mankata,  Minnesota, 
Creative  Educational  Society,  cl953.  8  vols.  $49.50.  $44.50  to  schools. 

A  classroom  picture  library  on  social  studies.  Contains  documentary 
pictures  generally  well  arranged  and  indexed.  Books  may  be  opened 
flat  to  make  them  usable  for  opaque  projector.  Useful  for  elementary 

i   and  junior  high  schools  that  need  bound  volumes  of  pictures.  Approved. 

f  BOOK  HOUSE.  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  Bookhouse  for  Children,  cl954. 
12  vols.  $79.50.  $63.50  to  schools. 

Stories,  poems,  and  selections  from  the  classics  edited  by  Olive 
j  Beaupre  Miller.  Arranged  in  volumes  according  to  age.  More  useful 
j  to  the  storyteller  than  to  the  school  library.  Limitations  characteristic 
j  of  a  set  of  this  type,  such  as  uniformity  of  format.  Purchase  of  indi- 
'   vidual  titles  preferred. 

few  CENTURY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NAMES.  Appleton,  cl954.  3  vols. 
$39.50.  22%  discount  to  schools. 

A  revision  of  the  CENTURY  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  NAMES.  Includes 
all  kinds  of  names,  persons,  places,  works  of  art,  plays,  operas,  works 
of  fiction,  etc.  Well-written,  up-to-date.  Approved  for  large  high  schools. 
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NEW  CENTURY  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  N  i 
York,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  cl956.  2  vols.  $25.00.  22%  discount 
schools. 

Not  acceptable  in  place  of  WEBSTER'S  NEW  INTERNATION  | 
DICTIONARY  or  NEW  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  for  an  accredi  3 
school.  Approved  for  purchase  by  larger  schools  that  may  need  J 
additional  dictionary. 

NEW  CENTURY  HANDBOOK  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  New  Yd 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  cl956.  1  vol.  $12.00.  22%  discount 
schools. 

One-volume  guide  to  English  literature.  Covers  briefly  Eng  j 
writers,  works  of  literature,  characters,  etc.  Approved  for  large  h  \ 
schools. 

NEW  FUNK  AND  WAGNALLS  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York,  UnicJ 
Publishers,  Inc.,  cl949-1950.  36  vols.  $72.00. 

Based  on  the  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   NEW   STANDARD  U 
CYCLOPEDIA   (cl931-1949).  Covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  i 
brief  and  usually  popular  style.  The  Unicorn  press  also  publishes  ; 
UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  a  25-volume  set  J 
in  food  stores  on  a  book-a-week  plan.  Not  approved. 

NEW  HUMAN  INTEREST  LIBRARY.  New  York,  Books,  Inc.,  cl928  f| 
8  vols.  $50.00. 

Material  out-of-date.  It  is  scattered  and  lacks  adequate  finding  cj 
vices.  Poor  illustrations.  Lacks  appeal  for  children.  Not  approved. 

NEW  JUNIOR  CLASSICS.  New  York,  P.  F.  Collier  and  Son,  cl949.  10  t  j 
$59.00.  $39.90  to  schools. 

A  set  of  children's  literature  which  includes  mostly  classic  mate:  i| 
Has  limitations  characteristic  of  any  set  of  this  type,  such  as 
formity  of  format.  Purchase  of  individual  titles  preferred. 

NEW  MASTERS  PICTORIAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Chicago,  Walton  I'd 
cational  Plan. 

Sold  in  some  cities  through  food  stores.  Unable  to  get  adeqi  l 
information  about  the  set.  Not  approved. 

NEW  MODERN  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  A  library  of  world  knowledge.  ]  f 
York,  Wm.  H.  Wise  &  Co.,  cl952.  $5.95. 

Lack  of  authority,  uncertain  coverage  and  insufficient  cross  re'" 
ences  make  this  an  inadequate  reference  source  for  libraries.  N 
approved. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF  THE   WORLD.  New  T21>| 
Modern  Pictorial  Encyclopedias. 

Sold  primarily  through  food  stores.  Unable  to  get  adequate  ir  EL 
mation  about  the  set.  Nat  approved. 

NEW  STANDARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Chicago,  Standard  Education  if 
ciety,  cl951.  10  vols.  $59.50.  $49.50  to  schools  and  libraries. 

Does  not  achieve  quality  claimed  in  foreword.  Little  revision.  Nu:  [f 
ous  examples  of  inaccurate,  inadequate  and  out-of-date  inf orma  i  > 
typographical  errors,  and  poor  writing.  Not  approved. 

NEW  WONDER  WORLD.  New  York,  Parents'  Magazine's  Educ*  ti 
Press,  cl955.  11  vols.  $98.50.  $69.85  to  schools. 
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Material  in  this  set  is  arranged  by  large  topics,  following  the  unit 
plan  rather  than  the  customary  alphabetical  arrangement  of  material. 
Stories,  biographies,  and  factual  material  are  mingled.  Material  accu- 
rate and  well  selected.  The  set  is  not  a  substitute  for  an  encyclopedia 
but  may  be  used  as  a  supplementary  set  by  schools  already  meeting 
the  standards  for  accreditation.  Approved. 

OCCUPATIONAL  BRIEFS.  Moravia,  New  York,  Chronicle  Guidance  Pub- 
lications, Inc.  Various  dates.  $24.00  for  set  of  137.  10 %  discount  to 
schools.  Single  titles  35c. 

Concise  4-page  studies  of  information  about  occupations.  Can  best  be 
used  to  supplement  other  vocational  information.  Released  as  part  of 
the  Chronicle  Guidance  Service  which  is  approved. 

A.GEANT  OF  AMERICA.  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  cl925-1929. 
15  vols.  $127.50.  Single  volumes  sold  to  schools  for  $9.00. 

A  pictorial  history  of  the  United  States  with  descriptive  text  and 
introductions.  Useful,  but  expensive,  for  American  literature  and 
history  courses.  Each  volume  fully  indexed.  Approved. 

ICTURESQUE  TALE  OF  PROGRESS.  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois.  Bookhouse 

for  Children,  cl955.  9  vols.  $59.50.  $47.60  to  schools. 

Presents  in  narrative  form  the  story  of  mankind  from  the  Stone 

Age  to  the  discovery  and  early  exploration  of  America.  Myths,  hero 

stories,  folk  tales  and  poetry  interwoven.  Better  adapted  for  reading 
!     and  browsing  than  for  reference.  Price  high  for  kind  and  amount  of 

material  offered.  Approved. 

iAND  McNALLY  COSMOPOLITAN  WORLD  ATLAS.  Chicago,  Rand 

McNally,  cl955.  $13.95. 

First  published  1949.  Brought  up-to-date  by  revision.  Two  new 
!     sections  added:  Physical  World  in  Maps  and  Places  of  Interest  in  the 

United  States.  Approved. 

HEADERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  An  encyclopedia  of  world  literature  and 
the  arts;  edited  by  William  Rose  Benet.  New  York,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 

F     Co.,  cl949.  1  vol.  $6.00. 

A  revised  and  considerably  enlarged  edition  of  CROWELL'S  HAND- 
BOOK FOR  READERS  AND  WRITERS.  A  one-volume  handbook 
containing  short  alphabetically  arranged  articles  on  authors,  individual 
works,  characters  in  literature,  etc.  Approved  for  supplementary  pur- 
chase. A  revision  may  be  ready  for  publication  in  1958. 

UCHARDS  TOPICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York,  The  Grolier  Society, 
Inc.,  cl956.  15  vols.  $112.00.  $84.00  to  schools. 

Topical  arrangement  of  material  by  large  subject  units  with  index 
in  last  volume.  Useful  for  supplementary  material  but  limited  for 
reference.  Not  acceptable  in  place  of  a  required  encyclopedia  for 
accredited  schools.  Approved. 

SCIENCE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES  PUBLICATIONS.  Chicago,  Science 
Research  Associates.  Various  dates. 

Useful  guidance  materials  consisting  of  periodicals,  pamphlets,  leaf- 
lets, and  indexes.  BETTER  LIVING  BOOKLETS  SERIES  and  LIFE 
ADJUSTMENT  BOOKLETS  excellent.  Approved. 

STANDARD  INTERNATIONAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  New  York,  Standard 
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International  Library,  Inc.  cl954.  20  vols.  $1.69  per  volume,  $3{ 
per  set. 

First  coyprighted  in  1953.  Lacks  dependable  coverage.  Up-to-dater  j 
irregular.  Poor  binding.  Not  approved. 

UNIVERSAL  STANDARD  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  see  NEW  FUNK  A  J 

WAG5JALLS'  encyclopedia. 

VOLUME  LIBRARY.  New  York,  Educators  Association,  Inc.,  cl956.  1  l;| 
$24.95. 

Contains  much  general  information  organized  in  sixteen  departme 
Inadequate  index  and   other  limitations.  Not   approved  for  scl  j 
purchase.  , 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  WORLD  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAi 
GUAGE.  College  ed.  Cleveland,  World  Publishing  Co.,  cl953.  1  i 
$5.00.  Thumb  indexed  $6.00.  30%  discount  to  schools  and  libraries, 

Stresses  American  usage  and  includes  numerous  idiomatic,  si  i; 
and  colloquial  expressions.  Definitions  clear.  Approved. 

WONDERLAND  OF  KNOWLEDGE  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Lake  Bluff,  L 
linois,  Publishers  Productions,  Inc.,  cl956.  12  vols.  (Optional  additi  • 
are  a  HOBBIES  BOOK  and  GUIDEPOSTS  TO  KNOWLEDGE 
$89.50.  $63.50  to  schools. 

A  pictorial  and  feature-style  encyclopedia.  Inaccurate  revision,  p ) 
illustrative  material  and  insufficient  finding  devices.  Not  approver . 

WORLD  BIOGRAPHY.  5th  ed.  Bethpage,  New  York,  Institute  for  Resea 
in  Biography,  Inc.,  cl954.  2  vols.  $25.00 

A  useful  library  tool  for  information  in  the  international  fi  il 
Broad  coverage.  Entries  are  in  "Who's  Who"  style.  Volumes  bulky  ,1 
hard  to  handle.  Approved. 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA.  Chicago,  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  eld 
19  vols.  $102.00. 

Approved  encyclopedia  for  elementary  and  high  school  purch  U 
Continuous  revision.  See  also  BRITANNICA  JUNIOR  and  COI I 
TON'S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
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STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Dist.  No.  Term  Expires 


J.  A.  Pritchett,  Windsor,  Vice-Chairman   1      April  1,  1963 

Wm.  D.  Herring,  Rose  Hill   2       April  1,  1961 

A.  S.  Brower,  Durham,  Chairman   3      April  1,  1959 

Charles  G.  Rose,  Jr.,  Fayetteville   4      April  1,  1957 

C.  W.  McCrary,  Asheboro   5       April  1,  1957 

0.  L.  Richardson,  Monroe   6       April  1,  1959 

R.  Barton  Hayes,  Lenoir   7      April  1, 1963 

Gerald   Cowan,   Asheville   8       April  1,  1961 

B.  B.  Dougherty,  Boone   *      April  1,  1961 

H.  L.  Trigg,  Raleigh   *       April  1.  1957 

Edwin  Gill,  Raleigh,  State  Treasurer  Ex  Officio 

Chas.  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh,  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction.  Secretary  Ex  Officio 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

(All  Telephones— TE  4-3611) 
Office  of  State  Superintendent:  yHome  Address 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  2207  Whitman  Rd. 

J.  E.  Miller,  Assistant  State  Superintendent  151  Pasquotank  Drive 

Nile  F.  Hunt,  Coordinator  of  Teacher  Education  2214  Whitman  Rd. 

Miss  Flossie  Marshbanks,  Administrative  Assistant  2508  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Blanche  Allen  Aldridge,  Receptionist  ,  G  3  B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Edna  Lee  Hilton,  Secretary  205  Vance  Apts. 


DIVISION  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  Combs,  Director  2238  Circle  Dr. 

Miss  Julia  Wetherington,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  1821  St.  Mary's  St. 

Miss  Madeline  Tripp,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  Y-2B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Miss  Patsy  Montague,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  3207  Clark  Ave. 

Homer  A.  Lassiter,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education  1735  Nottingham  Rd. 

John  C.  Noe,  Advisor  in  Safety  Education  900  Powell  Dr.,  Garner 

Carlton  Fleetwood,  Associate  in  Safety  Education  Apex 

George  D.  Maddrey,  Associate  in  Safety  Education  1713  Oberlin  Rd. 

Henry  A.  Shannon,  Advisor  in  Science  and  Mathematics  905  Powell  Dr.,  Garner 

James  M.  Dunlap,  Supervisor  of  Testing  and  Pupil  Classification  ...^  2213  Lash  Ave. 

Miss  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  School  Library  Advisor  Q-3  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Kennon,  Assistant  School  Library  Advisor  B-6  Raleigh  Apts. 

A.  E.  Hoffmann,  Advisor  in  Music  Education  3219  Darien  Dr. 

Miss  Bobbie  L.  Pritchard,  State  Music  Consultant  2402  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Doris  Kimel,  State  Music  Consultant  1-4  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Ruth  Jewell,  State  Music  Consultant  1033  Nichols  Dr. 

Miss  Willia  Ray,  Secretary  700  W.  Morgan  St. 

Mrs.  Louise  S.  Frazier,  Stenographer  1238  N.  Person  Extension 

Miss  Helen  Halverson,  Stenographer  C-303  Boylan  Apts. 

Mrs.  Josephine  P.  McDonald,  Stenographer  1429  Scales  St. 

Mrs.  Patsy  H.  Land,  Stenographer  2502  Greenway  Ave. 

Mrs.  Wilma  B.  Knapp,  Stenographer  3707  Garner  Rd. 


DIVISION  OF  NEGRO  EDUCATION 

G.  H.  Ferguson,  Director  2508  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

Mrs.  Thelma  M.  Ray,  Secretary  602  Gattis  St.,  Durham 

S.  E.  Duncan,  Supervisor  Negro  High  Schools  ....816  S.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawrence  Woodson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  1613  Oakwood  Ave. 

Mrs.  Daisy  W.  Robson,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  E-53  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Cooke,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools  1315  E  Jones  St. 

Mrs.  Marguerite  Lightner,  Stenographer  F-4  Washington  Terrace  Apts. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Davenport,  Stenographer  1102  E.  Martin  St. 


*  State  at  large  appointments. 

t  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  Raleigh  address  is  given.    Do  not  use  for  business 
correspondence. 
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DIVISION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 


James  E.  Hillman,  Director  2311  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  P.  Freeman,  Rating  Specialist  435  Yarmouth  Rd. 

Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Terrell,  Supervisor  of  Certification  J-3  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Lillian  F.  Moore,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Certification  B-l  Ralegh  Apts. 

Mrs.  Irene  Glenn,  Division  Clerk  309  N.  Bloodworth  St. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Schell,  Secretary  2406  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Connie  C.  Stephenson,  Stenographer  Fayette ville  Rd.,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adcock,  Certificate  Clerk  ..916  W.  Cabarrus  St 

Mrs.  Madge  C.  Peacock,  Stenographer  407  Gardner  St 

Mrs.  Mavis  C.  Lee,  Stenographer  2705  Peachtree  St 

Mrs.  Mable  H.  Watkins,  File  Clerk  J-3  Shelton  Apts 

Miss  Billie  Dove  Price,  File  Clerk  Wake  Forest,  R.  ] 


DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


L.  H.  Jobe,  Director  2205  Garden  Plac 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Russell,  Secretary  ....Car; 

T.  F.  Wilkinson,  Supply  Clerk  Car 

Thomas  B.  Maynard,  Clerk  705  Tyler  Re 

Mrs.  Rachel  P.  Pearce,  Mimeograph  Operator  Wake  Forest,  R. 

William  Jones,  Messenger  Clerk  313  E.  Cabarrus  S1 


DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS 

V.  M.  Mulholland,  Director  F-202  Boylan  Apt.) 

H.  C.  West,  Statistician  117  Hillcrest  R>  . 

Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Shaw,  Research  Assistant  K-1A  Cameron  Court  Apt  . 

Mrs.  Edna  Gordon,  Secretary  1206  Courtland  D  . 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
*  ( School  Health  Coordinating  Service ) 

Charles  E.  Spencer,  Director  School  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 

Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service  2609  Hazelwood  I  'j 

tDr.  B.  M.  Drake,  Co-director  School  Health  Coordinating  Service  2255  Circle  I 

R.  M.  Fink,  Consultant  in  Mental  Hygiene  3435  Bradley  ]  lj 

Taylor  Dodson,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education  Louisbu  fl 

J.  L.  Pierce,  Consultant  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  504  Culpepper  C  r 

Mrs.  Annie  Ray  Moore,  Health  Educator  12  N.  McDowell  !  t 

Miss  Helen  Stuart,  Advisor  in  Physical  Education  117  W.  Edenton  I  t 

Mrs.  Georgia  Barbee,  Health  Educator  for  Negro  Schools  Chapel  B  1 

Mrs.  Shirley  Mobley,  Secretary  524  E.  Wait  Ave.,  Wake  Fon  i\ 

Mrs.  Mollie  Cheek,  Stenographer  1314  Kent  I  I 

Mrs.  June  Denton,  Stenographer  Raleigh,  R.  j 


DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Felix  S.  Barker,  Director...  2302  Beechridge  ]  c 

John  W.  Magill,  Associate,  Education  of  the  Mentally  Handicapped....  611  Daniels 

Mrs.  Virginia  G.  Hall,  Secretary  305  N.  Main,  Wake  For 


DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  PLANNING 

John  L.  Cameron,  Director  Cary,  E 

W.  L.  Lathan,  Educational  Consultant  495  S.  Boylan  A  A 

Floyd  P.  Barnes,  Engineer  301  Fenton  s, 

Henry  L.  Buffalo,  Engineer  901  Brooks  A  t\ 

Leon  Thompson,  Engineer  824  Brighton  t 

Marvin  R.  A.  Johnson,  Design  Consultant  Apt.  2,  613  St.  Mary's  : 

J.  P.  Milam,  Design  Consultant  2713  St.  Mary's  i 

Earl  K.  Chann,  Architectural  Draftsman  204  W.  Edenton  S 

Miss  Margelene  Edwards,  Stenographer  629  B.  Daniels  h 

Mrs.  Margaret  Parrish,  Stenographer  Raleigh,  I 

Mrs.  Lee  B.  Pittard,  Secretary  1641  Van  Dyke  i  lj 


*  Cooperative  program  with  State  Board  of  Health. 

t  Also  Assistant  Director  of  Local  Health  Administration,  State  Board  of  Health. 
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DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

J.  Warren  Smith,  Director  2626  Dover  Rd. 

Miss  Ruby  Lucas,  Secretary  1025  Nichols  Dr. 


Agriculture 

A.  G.  Bullard,  Supervisor  Cary 

R.  J.  Peeler,  Assistant  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  FFA  Work  2812  Kilgore  St. 

Mrs.  Nell  Clifton,  Accounting  Clerk  3017  May  view  Rd. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Buchanan,  Accounting  Clerk  2608  Wells  Ave. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Hughey,  Stenographer  1103  Canterbury  Rd. 

E.  N.  Meekins,  District  Supervisor  3310  Clark  Ave. 

J.  M.  Osteen,  District  Supervisor  Rockingham 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Covington,  Stenographer  Rockingham 

T.  B.  Elliot,  District  Supervisor  Woodland 

Mrs.  Hildegard  Meyers,  Typist  Clerk  Woodland 

H.  T.  Gryder,  District  Supervisor  Box  7496,  Asheville 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  York,  Stenographer  Box  7496,  Asheville 

N.  B.  Chestnutt,  District  Supervisor  Whiteville 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  King,  Stenographer  Whiteville 

Veterans  Farmer  Training  Program 

R.  L.  Deaton,  Accounting  Clerk  2120  Cowper  Dr. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Lancaster,  Clerical  Unit  Supervisor  2405  Churchill  Rd. 

Miss  Leona  Pettitt,  Typist  Clerk  G-2  Raleigh  Apts. 

Miss  Dora  Shrago,  Typist  Clerk  125  Halifax  St. 

K.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Supervisor  Severn 

T.  H.  Mills,  Assistant  Supervisor  Box  69,  Welcome 

J.  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Assistant  Supervisor  Spring  Hope,  R.  3,  Box  35 


Home  Economics 


Miss  Catherine  T.  Dennis,  Supervisor  2516  Beechridge  Rd. 

Miss  Mary  Hines  Leonard,  Assistant  Supervisor  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Supervisor  1647  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

Miss  Louise  Swann,  Assistant  Supervisor  Box  7496,  Asheville 

Miss  Mary  Elkins,  Stenographer  F-4  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Corinna  Williams,  Stenographer  200  E.  Edenton  St. 

Mrs.  Esther  B.  Bell,  Accounting  Clerk  Youngsville,  R.  1 


Trades  and  Industries 

Murray  D.  Thornburg,  Supervisor  Durham 

A.  Wade  Martin,  Assistant  Supervisor  Cary 

Mrs.  Rachel  Vogler,  Stenographer  2707%  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

Miss  Marilyn  Murdock,  Stenographer  1223  Mordecai  Dr. 


Distributive  Education 

T.  Carl  Brown,  Supervisor  2317  Lake  Dr- 

Mis3  Mary  Paul  Johnson,  Stenographer  16  Enterprise  St. 


Guidance  Services 

•Miss  Ella  Stephens  Barrett,  Supervisor  D^o02c.Bo^rlau  ,Ap^' 

Mrs.  Edna  B.  Ross,  Acting  Supervisor  v?«„S  *  Mary  ?  . 

Mrs.  Julia  L.  Morris,  Stenographer  F'6  Grosvenor  Apts. 


*  On  leave  1956-57. 
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School  Lunch 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Maley,  Supervisor  2402  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Rosa  Lee  Armstrong,  Area  Supervisor  308  Woodburn  Rd. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Barnett,  Area  Supervisor  2014  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Carter,  Typist  Clerk  101  Hudson  St. 

Miss  Nina  Lee  Corbett,  Area  Supervisor  16  Kenilworth  Rd.,  Asheville 

Mrs.  Flora  J.  DeSavigny,  Typist  Clerk  612%  Holden  St. 

Mrs.  Ava  H.  Driver,  Stenographer  Clerk  N.  St.,  Zebulon 

Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Farrier,  Area  Supervisor  B-l  Shelton  Apts. 

Miss  Edna  Garrett,  Area  Supervisor  C-12  Washington  Terrace 

Miss  Mary  Ellen  Kittrell,  Area  Supervisor  70  Gertrude  PI. 

Otis  R.  Lee,  Field  Auditor  120  Hawthorne  Rd. 

Miss  Elsie  Parker,  Stenographer  Clerk  215  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Powell,  Accounting  Clerk  Wake  Forest  Rd. 

Miss  Nan  Preas,  Area  Supervisor  2507  Fairview  Rd. 

Mrs.  Joan  N.  Privette,  Accounting  Clerk  Fourth  St.,  Wendell 

Linwood  E.  Quinn,  Field  Auditor  Forest  Dr.,  Garner 

Mrs.  Sabrie  W.  Reid,  Area  Supervisor  Plymouth 

Miss  Peggy  Royall,  Stenographer  Clerk  1909  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Margaret  Saunders,  Typist  Clerk  960  Harp  Terrace 

Miss  Mary  Lou  Smith,  Stenographer  Raleigh,  R.  3 

Mrs.  Nora  Weathers,  Accounting  Clerk  500  W.  Park  Dr. 

Mrs.  Kathryn  D.  Woodard,  Area  Supervisor  Durham  Highway 

Mrs.  Orell  Woodruff,  Accounting  Clerk  Raleigh,  R.  2 

William  V.  Young,  Principal  Accounting  Clerk  1510  Hillsboro  St. 


Veterans  Education 

State  Office: 

Gilmore  W.  Johnson,  Supervisor  Gainer 

Miss  Ann  Roberta  Hooks,  Stenographer  1025  Nichols  Dr. 


Asheville  Area: 

William  V.  Workman,  Assistant  Supervisor  Asbeville 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Clark,  Stenographer  Asheville 


Charlotte  Area: 

James  L.  Winningham,  Area  Supervisor  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Franklin,  Stenographer  Charlotte 


Raleigh  Area: 

A.  D.  Lassiter,  Assistant  Supervisor  Clayton 

Charles  J.  McClees,  Assistant  Supervisor  Rocky  .Mount 


Wilmington  Area: 

J.  E.  Martin,  Area  Supervisor  Wilmington 

Mrs.  Juliet  S.  Harrell,  Stenographer  Wilmington 


Winston-Salem  Area: 

J.  R.  Simmons,  Area  Supervisor  Winston-Salem 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Pegram,  Stenographer  ...Winston -Salem 


DIVISION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

Central  Office,  Raleigh : 


Chas.  H.  Warren,  Director  710  Glenwood  Ave. 

H.  E.  Springer,  Chief  of  Rehabilitation  Services  2708  Vanderbilt  Ave. 

C.  L.  Haney,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration  2708  Van  Dyke  Ave. 

R.  B.  Hawkins,  Supervisor  of  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  2108  St.  James  Rd. 

A.  B.  Starnes,  District  Supervisor  2801  Claremont  Rd. 

T.  M.  Wilson,  District  Supervisor  Garner,  R.  1 

Miss  Jean  E.  Kirkman,  Counselor  for  the  Tuberculosis  Burlington,  R.  7 

Mrs.  Mary  Dell  Phifer,  Research  Analyst  218  Hillcrest  Rd. 

Homer  N.  Culbreth,  Accounting  Clerk  1009  W.  Peace  St. 

Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Vaughn,  Accounting  Clerk  3318  Octavia  St 

Mrs.  Pauline  Gower,  Clerk  Garner  Rd.,  Box  3309 
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Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Pope,  Filing  Clerk   404  Pennv  «t  narnpr 

Mrs.  Helen  H.  Parker,  Stenographer  Clerk  3033  LanviHe  Dr 

Mrs.  Doris  D.  Russ,  Stenographer  Clerk    6066   si^JISS  at 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Upchurch,  Stenographer  Clerk  318  Avon  Dr 

Mrs.  Nell  R.  Duke,  Stenographer  Clerk    619  w?ndeli 

Mrs.  Alta  C.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk   311 ' Vance  Ants 

Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Newman,  Stenographer  Clerk  Z!!Z™!!~2214  Creston  Rd." 

Asheville  Office: 

G.  R.  Galloway,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   r  2  Box  462 

James  T.  Yates,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   Box 654,  Swannanoa 

Ben  E.  Weeks,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   24  'Timothy  St 

S.  R.  Blake,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor   Box  163  Arden 

Miss  Ruby  Lee  Reeves.  Stenographer  Clerk  Mars  Hill,  R.  2,'  Box  1 

Miss  Hazel  Lee  Swann,  Stenographer  Clerk  [.135  Flint  St. 

Charlotte  Office: 

C.  A.  McDaniel,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  830  Jefferson  Dr. 

Virgil  White,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  5439  Wedgewood  Dr. 

C.  L.  Brasfield,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1520  Hawthorne  Lane 

A.  C.  Warman,  Rehabilitation  Counselor   r.  i(  box  210 

Miss  Earlene  Jacobs,  Stenographer  Clerk  D-7  Blandwood  Apts. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lowder,  Stenographer  Clerk  1915  Merriman  Ave. 

Durham  Office: 

Howard  L.  Earp,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1713  James  St. 

James  E.  Hamilton,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  11  Hawthorne  Dr. 

Miss  Margaret  Lawrence,  Stenographer  Clerk  820  Buchanan  Blvd. 

Fayetteville  Office: 

J.  H.  Clippard,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1311  Greenwood  Cliff,  Charlotte 

R.  D.  Connell,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2109%  Herbert  Dr.,  Durham 

Mrs.  Jean  B.  Brisson,  Stenographer  Clerk  326  B  St. 

Greensboro  Office: 

T.  L.  McClellan,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2001  Delwood  Dr. 

E.  W.  Brafford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Box  2,  Elon  College 

P.  W.  Dieffenderfer,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  900  Weaver  Dr.,  Lexington 

William  F.  Baxter,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  4708  Winston  Rd. 

Mrs.  Laura  W.  Vestal,  Stenographer  Clerk  709  Park  Ave. 

Miss  Nancy  S.  Bell,  Stenographer  Clerk  842  Worth  St. 

Greenville  Office: 

W.  H.  Brown,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1904  E.  Sixth  St. 

H.  A.  Hendrix,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  402  Student  St. 

B.  A.  Sandick,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  607  S.  Oak  St. 

Aaron  M.  Conn,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  105  S.  Warren  St. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Ross,  Stenographer  Clerk  900  Forbes  Court 

Miss  Florence  O.  Phelps,  Stenographer  Clerk  Apt.  1,  551  Evans  St. 

Raleigh  Office: 

W.  Rea  Parker,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  Apt.  K-l-B  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

J.  J.  Beale,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2633  Churchill  Rd. 

William  E.  Buford,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  705  Harris  St. 

W.  B.  Clark,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1609  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Alice  K.  Phillips,  Stenographer  Clerk  205  Angier  Ave. 

Mrs.  Cecil  Ann  Stallings,  Stenographer  Apt.  U.,  2550  Glenwood  Ave. 

Salisbury  Office: 

R.  L.  Denny,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  812  Fifth  St.,  Spencer 

W.  A.  Honeycutt,  Junior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  251  Glenwood  Dr.,  Mooresville 

J.  W.  Wilhelm,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  R.  2,  Box  301 

Mrs.  Lorraine  R.  Evans,  Stenographer  Clerk  Box  114,  Granite  Quarry 

Wilmington  Office: 

Albert  A.  Chiemiego,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  107  Floral  Parkway 

Lentz  K.  Parker,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  2211  Plaza  Dr. 

Mrs.  Clarine  P.  Hall,  Stenographer  Clerk  210  Montgomery  Ave. 

Winston-Salem  Office: 

Elmer  W.  Crawford,  Senior  Rehabilitation  Counselor  1261  Peace  Haven  Rd. 

Thomas  E.  Styers,  Rehabilitation  Counselor  323  W.  14th  St. 

Mrs.  Billie  F.  Washburn,  Stenographer  Clerk  Baptist  Hospital  Apts. 
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CONTROLLER'S  OFFICE 

C.  D.  Douglas,  Controller  2621  Dover  Rd. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Adams,  Secretary  D-102  Boylan  Apts. 


DIVISION  OF  AUDITING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

A.  C.  Davis,  Director  2818  Fowler  Ave. 

Paul  D.  Pendergraft,  Assistant  Director  2716  Peachtree  St. 

Mrs.  Alma  B.  Moore,  Secretary  D-4  Country  Club  Homes 

Miss  Pansy  Rogers,  Secretary  Cary 

Miss  Caroline  Avera,  Accountant  203  White  Apts. 

Mrs.  Ray  Scott,  Assistant  Accountant  Apex 

Mrs.  Kate  Dunn  Elmore,  Accountant  123  Forest  Rd. 

Carl  H.   Walker,  Accountant  Bailey 

Boyst  B.  Swann,  Administrative  Assistant  Brooks  Ave.,  Garner 

Selby  E.  Stokes,  Administrative  Assistant  1000  Canterbury  Rd. 

C.  H.  Woody,  Junior  Auditor  1914  New  Bern  Ave. 

W.  H.  Middleton,  Accountant  2202  St.  Mary's  St, 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abbott,  Accountant  2211  Byrd  St. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Riley,  Junior  Accounting  Clerk  2316  Clark  Ave. 

Miss  Laura  Elizabeth  Batts,  Typist  Clerk  Cary 

Mrs.  Iris  S.  Buskirk,  Typist  Clerk  Smithfleld 

Miss  Elizabeth  Norris,  Typist  Clerk  507  N.  Blount  St. 

Mrs.  Martha  W.  Thompson,  Accounting  Clerk  1614  Scales  St. 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Young,  Accounting  Clerk  134  Woodburn  Rd. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  McDonald,  Accounting  Clerk  123  Woodburn  Rd. 

Mrs.  Celna  B.  Mills,  Accounting  Clerk  Apex 

Miss  Maggie  Stroud,  Typist  Clerk  216  Halifax  St.  i 

DIVISION  OF  INSURANCE 

Thos.  B.  Winborne,  Director  2650  Davis  St. 

Harvey  K.  Winslow,  Engineer  420  Wayne  Dr.  j 

Mrs.  E.  Norman  Moore,  Secretary  2011^  Fairview  Rd. 

Frederick  K.  Calverley,  Engineer  1205  Brighton  Rd.  { 

Miss  Patsy  Mae  Nester,  Stenographer  Wake  Forest 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  OPERATION 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Director  319  S.  Boylan  Ave.  f 

C.  H.  Jourdan,  Engineer  Siler  City 

Mrs.  Patricia  E.  Lawson,  Stenographer  2328  Derby  Dr.  !J 

DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  AND  GENERAL  CONTROL 

J.  E.  Hunter,  Director  2215  Circle  Dr. 

Mrs.  Jean  F.  Folk,  Stenographer  2128  Milburnie  Rd.  j 

DIVISION  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

Wade  M.  Jenkins,  Director  603  S.  Boylan  Ave. 

A.  J.  Dickson,  Assistant  Director  Garner  I 

M.  W.  Fowler,  Accounting  Clerk  3203  Bedford  Ave.  j 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Walton,  Secretary  Raleigh,  R.  6  j 

Mrs.  Elsie  G.  Burgess,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator  113  N.  Blount  St.  ! 

Miss  Gloria  G.  Dew,  Stenographer  903  W.  South  St. 

Mrs.  Alice  R.  Lanford,  Typist  Clerk  429  Guilford  Circle 

Mrs.  Jean  Riggan  Pollard,  Typist  Clerk  Cary 

Mrs.  Alice  B.  Newton,  Accounting  Clerk  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Barnes,  Typist  Clerk  105  W.  Whitaker  Mill  Rd. 

Miss  Sonja  P.  Lamm,  Stenographer  Bailey 

Mrs.  Evelyn  G.  Fleming,  Typist  Clerk  19  Dixie  Trail 

J.  J.  Kelly,  Warehouse  Foreman  1202  Watauga  St. 

I.  H.  Baker,  Stock  Clerk  502  Smithfleld  St. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk  404  West  North  St. 

Mrs.  Edna  Bridges,  Stock  Clerk  2425  Wesley  Rd. 

Arthur  H.  Castleberry,  Stock  Clerk  2311  Poole  Rd. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Tippett,  Stock  Clerk  220  W.  Lane  St. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Perry,  Stock  Clerk  407  N.  Wilmington  St. 

John  M.  Holden,  Stock  Clerk  Wake  Forest 

Rene  J.  Labat,  Stock  Clerk  225  S.  Bloodworth  St. 

Bobby  Lee  Horton,  Stock  Clerk  ZebuloD 

Leamon  H.  Barham,  Stock  Clerk  Youngsville,  R.  1 

Glenwood  C.  Coats,  Stock  Clerk  917  Wilmington  Terrace 
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DIVISION  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

C.  C.  Brown,  Director  3020  Ruffin  St. 

Miss  Rachel  Sumner,  Secretary  H-2-A  Cameron  Court  Apts. 

Delphos  J.  Dark,  Transportation  Assistant  2815  Anderson  Dr. 

T.  E.  Glass,  Equipment  Superintendent  Apex 

R.  B.  Williams,  Equipment  Superintendent  2813  Anderson  Dr. 

J.  Roy  Keen,  Equipment  Superintendent  Goldsboro 

G.  E.  Crawley,  Bus  Route  Supervisor  Wilson,  Box  71 

L.  W.  Alexander,  Bus  Route  Supervisor  Newton 

M.  P.  Bradford,  Clerk  „  227  E.  Edenton  St. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION 


Thomas  J.  Pearsall,  Chairman  Rocky  Mount 

W.  T.  Joyner,  Vice-Chairman  Raleigh 

Lunsford  Crew  Roanoke  Rapids 

R.  0.  Huffman,  Morganton 

William  Medford  Waynesville 

H.  Cloyd  Philpott  Lexington 

Edward  P.  Yarborough  Louisburg 


BOARD  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  Chairman  Asheville 

L.  P.  McLendon,  Vice-Chairman  Greensboro 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Easterling,  Secretary  Rocky  Mount 

Wm.  D.  Herring  Rose  Hill 

W.  J.  Kennedy  Durham 

Robert  Lassiter,  Jr  Charlotte 

Charles  H.  Reynolds  Spindale 

E.  L.  White  Wilmington 

W.  P.  Womble  Winston-Salem 


Harris  Purks,  Director,  Raleigh 

Paul  A.  Reid,  Assistant  Director,  Raleigh 

Kenneth  C.  Batchelor,  Budget  Analyst,  Raleigh 


TEXTBOOK  COMMISSION 

I.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids.  Chairman** 

Mrs.  Carrie  Abbott,  Bryson  City  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Brantley,  Raleigh 

Miss  Mary  Greenlee,  Mooresville  Miss  Bertha  Cooper,  Elizabeth  City 

Miss  Marie  Haigwood,  Yadkinville  Miss  Phebe  Emmons,  Washington 

Miss  Cornelia  McLauchlin,  Lillington  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville 

Luther  Medlin,  Greensboro  0.  L.  Norment,  Asheville 
Mrs.  Helen  D.  Wolff,  Greenville 


STATE  HOLIDAY  SCHEDULE 

(Observed  by  State  Employees) 

Labor  Day   September  3,  1956 

Veterans  Day  November  13,  1956 

Thanksgiving  Day   November  22,  1956 

Christmas   December  24-26,  Inc.  1956 

New  Year's  Day  January  I,  1957 

Easter  Monday  .....April  22,  1956 

Confederate  Memorial  Day  a*ay  10<  1957 

Independence  Day  July  4>  19a7 


**The  chairman  plus  the  six  members  listed  on  the  left  represent  the  elementary  grades, 
whereas  the  five  on  the  right  represent  the  high  school  grades. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  CHAIRMEN  OF  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Alamance  M.  E.  Yount,  Graham  H.  A.  Scott,  Haw  River,  R.  1 

Burlington  L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington  Walter  M.  Williams,  Burlington 

Alexander  Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsville  W.  S.  Patterson,  Stony  Point 

Alleghany  Clyde  Fields,  Sparta  Arthur  Gambill,  Sparta 

Anson  J.  O.  Bowman,  Wadesboro  B.  T.  McRae,  Peachland 

Morven  Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Morven  W.  R   Gaddy,  Morven 

Wadesboro  W.  L.  Wildermuth,  Wadesboro  C.  L.  Little,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson  B.  E.  Sturgill,  Grassy  Creek 

Express  Office:  West  Jefferson) 

Avery  .W.  K.  Anderson,  Newland  J.  F.  Hampton,  Linville 

(Express  Office:  Spruce  Pine) 
Beaufort  W.  F.  Veasey,  Washington  Ralph  H.  Hodges,  Washington 

Washington  E.  A.  West,  Washington  W.  D.  Welch,  Jr.,  Washington 

Bertie  J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor  J.  S.  Powell,  Windsor 

Bladen  D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown  G.  B.  Squires,  Kelly 

Brunswick  Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport  C.  Y.  Coleman,  Ash 

Buncombe  T.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville  Frank  E.  Laycock,  Asheville 

Asheville  E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville  C.  G.  Tennent,  Asheville 

Burke  JR.  L.  Patton,  Morganton  L.  H.  McNeely,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine  N.  0.  Pitts,  Glen  Alpine 

Morganton  Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton  J.  0.  Barbour,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  C.  A.  Furr,  Concord  Boyd  Biggers,  Concord 

Concord  R-  Brown  McAllister,  Concord  Luther  T.  Hartsell,  Jr.,  Concord 

Kannapolis  W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis  F.  L.  Wilson.  Kannapolis 

Caldwell  C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir  George  Boutwell,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  „  J  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir  J.  T.  Crowell,  Lenoir 

Camden  N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden  W.  F.  Williams,  South  Mills 

Carteret  H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort  R.  W.  Safrit,  Jr.,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Thos.  H.  Whitley,  Yanceyville  Uavid  R.  Johnson,  Yanceyville 

(Express  Office:  Danville,  Va.) 
Catawba  H.  M.  Arndt,  Newton  Locke  Lowrance,  Newton 

Hickory  W.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory  Clarence  G.  Howard,  Hickory 

Newton  R.  N.  Gurley,  Newton  Dr.  L.  M.  Caldwell,  Newton 

Chatham  J.  S.  Waters,  Pittsboro  Lewis  Norwood,  Pittsboro,  R.  1 

Cherokee  Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy  Noah  Hembree,  Murphy 

Andrews  J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  W.  P.  Walker,  Andrews 

Murphy  Heironymus  Bueck,  Murphy  H.  A.  Mattox,  Murphy 

Chowan  W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton  „G.  B.  Potter,  Edenton 

Edenton  John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton  Thomas  Chears,  Edenton 

Clay  Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville  _Paul  Caler,  Brasstown 

(Express  Office :  Murphy) 
Cleveland  J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby  B.  Austell,  Earl 

Kiners  Mountain  B.  N.  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain  A.  W.  Kincaid,  Kings  Mountain 

Shelby  Malcolm  E.  Brown,  Shelby  Cecil  L.  Gilliatt,  Shelby 

Columbus  T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville  Ross  Williamson,  Tabor  City 

Whiteville  „  L.  A.  Bruton,  Whiteville  J.  Herman  Leder,  Whiteville 

Craven  R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern  C.  A.  Seifert,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  .H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern  John  R.  Taylor,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  R.  Glenn  Cobb,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville  Neill  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck  L.  L.  Dozier,  Jr.,  Jarvisburg 

(Express  Office  :  Shawboro) 

Dare  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Evans,  Manteo  Harvey  E.  Best,  Stumpy  Point 

(Express  Office :  Elizabeth  City) 
Davidson  Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington  Roy  Lohr,  Lexington,  R.  1 

Lexington  X.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington  Dr.  J.  C.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Lexington 

Thomasville  G.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville  C.  H.  Prevost,  Thomasville 

Davie  Curtis   Price,   Mocksville  J  B.  Cain,  Mocksville,  R.  5 

Duplin  0.  P   Johnson,  Kenansville  A.  P,  Cates,  Faison 

(Express  Office :  Warsaw) 
Durham  Chas.  H   Chewning,  Durham  Charles  E.  Jordan,  Durham 

Durham  L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham  H.  Spurgeon  Boyce,  Durham 

Edgecombe.__  E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro  W.  W.  Green,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  C.  G.  Credle,  Tarboro  J.  F.  Havens,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  T   Ray  Gibbs.  Winston-Salem  G.  S   Coltrane,  Kernersville 

Winston-Salem  A.  Craig  Phillips,  Winston- Salem  E.  T.  Pullen,  Jr..  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Wiley  F.   Mitchell,   Louisburg  Paul  W.  Elam,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton  R.  D.  Collins,  Franklinton 

Gaston  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia  John  R.  Rankins,  Gastonia 

Cherry ville  Fenton  L.  Larsen,  Cherryville  D   R.  Mauney,  Jr.,  Cherry  ville 

Gastonia  J'.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia  W.  R.  Sparrow.  Gastonia 

Gates  W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville  S.  P.  Cross,  Gatesville 

(Express  Office  :  Roduco) 

Graham  R.  Guy  Sutton.  Robbinsville  Wayne  C.  Marcus,  Robbinsville 

(Express  Office  :  Topton) 
Granville  D.  N.  Hix,  Oxford  Dr.  R.  L.  Noblin,  Oxford 

Oxford  C.  W    Duggins,  Oxford  F.  R.  Barlowe,  Oxford 
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County-City  Superintendent  Chairman  of  Board 

Greene  B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill  R.  L.  Hart,  Snow  Hill 

(Express  Office:  Farmville) 

Guilford  E.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro  Howard  E.  Carr,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  -B.  L  Smith,  Greensboro  John  R.  Foster,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point  W.  A.  Tomlinson,  High  Point 

Halifax  W.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax  C   L.  Kelly,  Littleton,  R.  2 

Roanoke  Rapids  J.  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids  W.  L.  Medlin,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Weldon  C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  Fletcher  Gregorv,  Jr.,  Weldon 

Harnett  G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington  Sidney  G   Thomas,  Broadway,  R.  1 

Haywood  L.  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville  J.  R.  Caldwell,  Waynesville,  R.  1 

Canton  Itowe  Henry,   Canton  Willis  Kirkpatrick,  Canton 

Henderson  J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville  L.  C.  Youngbook,  Fletcher 

Hendersonville  Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville  Bruce  Drysdale,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  R.  P.  Martin,  Winton  William  R.  Ravnor,  Ahoskie 

(Express  Office:  Cofleld) 

Hoke  K.  A.  MacDonald,  Raeford  N.  L.  McFadyen,  Raeford 

Hyde  Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter  J.  G.  Berry,  Engelhard 

(Express  Office:  Belhaven) 

Iredell  S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville  Halbert  F.  Crowson,  Statesville 

Mooresville  R.  R.  Morgan,  Mooresville  J.  M.  Morrow,  Mooresville 

Statesville  A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville  E.  E.  Boyer,  Statesville 

Jackson  W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva  Tom  Dillard,  Jr.,  Cashiers 

Johnston  JE.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield  J.  W.  Earp,  Selma 

Jones  .W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton  J.  C.  West,  Jr.,  Trenton,  R.  1 

(Express  Office :  Pollocksville) 

Lee  J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford  J.  B.  Cameron,  Broadway 

Sanford  M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  Sanford 

Lenoir  H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston  E.  S.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  1 

Kinston  J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston  C.  Stuart  Carr,  Jr.,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Norris  S.  Childers,  Lincolnton  Pat  H.  Harrill,  Lincolnton,  R.  3 

Lincolnton  S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton  J.  H.  Heafner,  Lincolnton 

Macon  Holland  McSwaen,  Franklin  Erwin  Patton,  Franklin 

Madison  .William  W.  Peek,  Marshall  Zeno  H.  Ponder,  Alexander,  R.  1 

Martin  J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston  C.  U.  Rogers,  Williamston 

McDowell  Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion  E.  P.  Dameron,  Marion 

Marion  Hugh  Beam,  Marion  Joseph  L.  Noyes,  Marion 

Mecklenburg  J.  W.  Wilson,  Charlotte  W.  B.  McClintock,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Elmer  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte  Dr.  Herbert  Spaugh,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Jason  B.  Deyton,  Bakersville  Harper  Wilson,  Bakersville 

(Express  Office :  Spruce  Pine) 

Montgomery  J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy  E.  R.  Wallace,  Sr.,  Troy 

Moore  H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage  J.  A.  Culbertson,  Robbins 

Pinehurst  Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  John  F.  Taylor,  Pinehurst 

Southern  Pines  A.  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines  John  M.  Howarth,  Southern  Pines 

Nash  L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville  John  W.  Roberson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1 

Rocky  Mount  D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount  George  R.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount 

New  Hanover  .H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington  Dr.  John  T.  Hoggard,  Wilmington 

Northampton  N.  L.  Turner,  Jackson  Dr.  C.  G.  Parker,  Woodland 

(Express  Office :  Guraberry) 

Onslow  Isbam  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville  Clyde  Hurst,  Jacksonville 

Orange  G.  P.  Carr.  Hillsboro  C.  W.  Stanford,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1 

Chapel  Hill  .C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill  Grey  Culbreth,  Chapel  Hill 

Pamlico  A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro  J.  A.  Tingle,  Alliance 

Pasquotank  J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City  D.  S.  Morgan,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  3 

Elizabeth  City  N.  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City  J.  C.  Sawyer,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  T.   T.  Murphy,  Burgaw  M.  S.  Ellis,  Wallace 

Perquimans  John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford  J  E.  Morris,  Hertford 

Person  R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro  Clyde  T.  Satterfield,  Timberlake 

Pitt  D.  H.  Coniey,  Greenville  Jos.  S.  Moye,  Greenville 

Greenville  J.  H.  Rose,  Greenville  J.  B.  James,  Greenville 

Polk  James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus  J.  R.  Stephenson,  Saluda 

(Express  Office :  Tryon) 

Trvon  W.   T.  Bird,  Tryon  W.  L.  Hague,  Tryon 

Randolph  W.  J.  Boger,  Jr.,  Asheboro  R.  L.  Albright,  Coleridge 

Asheboro  Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro  W.  F  Redding,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Richmond  J\  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham  Dr.  W.  H.  Parsons,  Ellerbe 

Hamlet  H.  M.  Kyser,  Hamlet  Dr.  Ralph  B.  Garrison,  Hamlet 

Rockingham  T.  E.  Honeycutt,  Rockingham  John  Entwistile.  Rockingham 

Robeson  B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Lumberton  I.  P.  Graham,  Proctorvillo 

Fairmont  R.  O.  McCollum.  Fairmont  David  M.  Britt,  Fairmont 

Lumberton  B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton  M.  Carr  Gibson,  Lumberton 

Maxton  David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  J.  D.  Medlin,  Maxton 

Red  Springs  Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs  A.  C.  Stephenson,  Red  Springs 

Saint  Pauls  Marion  W.  Bird,  Saint  Pauls  D.  C.  McEachern,  Saint  Pauls 

Rockingham  Allan  Lewis,  Wentworth  E.  S.  Powell,  Reidsville 

(Express  Office :  Reidsville) 

Leaksville  J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville  Harry  Davis,  Leaksville 

Madison  V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison  D.  L.  McMichael,  Madison 

Reidsville  C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville  Chas.  H.  McKinney,  Reidsville 

Rowan  Charles  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury  J.  F.  McKnight,  China  Grove,  R.  1 

Salisbury  J.  H.  Knox.  Salisbury  Dr.  D.  C.  Dearborn,  Salisbury 
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Rutherford  J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton  J.  Harvey  Carpenter,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  J.  T.  Denning,  Clinton  W.  L.  Kennedy,  Newton  Grove 

Clinton  E.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton  W.  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Clinton 

Scotland  J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg  W.  G.  Shaw,  Wagram 

Laurinburg  A.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg  Halbert  M.  Jones,  Laurinburg 

Stanly  .James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle  0.  J.  Sikes,  Albemarle 

Albemarle  Claud  Grigg,  Albemarle  R.  L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Albemarle 

Stokes  R.  M.  Green,  Danbury  J.  Van  Tuttle,  Pine  Hall 

(Express  Office :  Walnut  Cove) 

Surry  J.  S.  Gentry,  Dobson  Joe  A.  Pell,  Jr.,  Pilot  Mountain 

(Express  Office :  Mt.  Airy) 

Elkin  .N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin  Hubert  H.  Parker,  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy  L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy  Dr.  Moir  S.  Martin,  Mt.  Airy 

Swain  T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City  S.  A.  Sutton,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard  S.  E.  Varner,  Jr.,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia  Otis  B.  Cohoon,  Columbia,  R.  3 

Union..  Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe  R.  P.  Beasley,  Jr.,  Monroe 

Monroe  W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  H.  E.  Copple,  Monroe 

Vance  J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson  George  T.  Wilson,  Henderson,  R.  5 

Hendereon  W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson  Albert  C.  Hoover,  Henderson 

Wake  .Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh  C.  V.  Whitley,  Zebulon 

Raleigh  Jesse  0.  Sanderson,  Raleigh  Fred  B.  Wheeler,  Raleigh 

Warren  W.  B.  Terrell,  Warrenton  E.  R.  Davis,  Warrenton,  R.  3 

(Express  Office:  Warren  Plains) 

Washington  R.  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth  J.  W.  Norman,  Plymouth 

Watauga  .W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone  Dr.  Charles  Davant,  Jr.,  Blowing  Rock 

Wayne  R.  S    Proctor,  Goldsboro  Elton  Aycock,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  J.  Roger  Peeler,  Fremont  Barnes  R.  Ellis,  Fremont 

Goldsboro  Ray  Armstrong,   Goldsboro  Munroe  Best,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  C.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro  R.  R.  Church,  Wilkesboro 

(Express  Office :  N.  Wilkesboro) 

N.  Wilkesboro  J  Floyd  Woodard,  N.  Wilkesboro  Lewis  Vickery,  North  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  H.  D.  Browning,  Wilson  S.  E.  High,  Lucama 

Elm  City  P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City  J.  M.  Braswell,  Elm  City 

Wilson  S.  G.  Chappel,  Wilson  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Fike,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville  G.  C.  Wallace,  Hamptonville 

(Express  Office :  Crutchfield) 
Yancey  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville  Roy  Ray,  Burnsville 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  BUSINESS  MANAGERS 


Buncombe,  Hal  Weir,  Asheville 
Asheville,  S.  M.  Connor 
Kannapolis,  Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Phillips 
Hickory,  Harold  E.  Hewitt 
Shelby,  Mrs.  Hazel  Irvin 

Cumberland,  J.  W.  Coon,  Fayetteville 
Lexington,  K.  Leonard  Surratt 
Thomasville,  David  L.  Francis 

Durham,  Lester  A.  Smith,  Durham 
Durham,  J.  L.  Woodard 
Winston-Salem,  W  C.  Self 

Hoy  Holshouser 
Marvin  Ward 


Gastonia,  H.  D.  French 
Guilford,  E.  P.  Pearce,  Jr.,  Greensboro 

Greenboro,  James  A.  Farthing 

High  Point,  Walter  F.  Jones,  Jr. 
Madison.  George  S.  Lippard,  Marshall 

Charlotte,  John  M.  Dunlap 
New  Hanover,  John  0.  Marshall,  Wilmington 

Salisbury,  Harry  S.  Livengood 
Wake,  E.  D.  Ellington,  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  Raymond  T.  Gregson 

H.  A.  Helms,  Asst.  Mgr. 


SUPERVISORS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Supervisor  and  Address 
County  or  City  White  Negro 

Alamance  Jessie  I.  Baxter,  Box  649,  Graham.. ..*Mrs.  Maude  H.  Ivey, 

412  Avon  Ave.,  Graham 

Burlington — Elem  Mrs.  Hazel  Eaddy  Strickland  None 

Harvey   Roseland   Newlin  None 

Alexander  None  None 

Alleghany  Donna  Jones,  Sparta  ..None 

Anson  Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Jenkins,  Peachland....*Mrs.  Virginia  May  H.  Green, 

Wadesboro 

Morven  None  None 

Wadesboro  Joint  with  county  *.Toint  with  county 

Ashe  Blanche  Pugli,  Jefferson  None 

Avery.  Carolyn  V.  Brinkley,  Elk  Park  None 

Beaufort  Gray  Hodges,  Washington  None 

Washington  Ada  Lee  Jarvis,  Washington  None 

Bertie  Ester  E.  Martin,  Windsor  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Smallwood, 

Windsor 

Bladen  Clifton  E.  Crawford,  Elizabethtown....*Mrs.  Mary  Barnes  Smith, 

Elizabethtown 


Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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Supervisor  and  Address 
County  or  City  White  Negro 

Brunswick  None  None 

Buncombe  Ed  Warrick,  Asheville  *Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Herring,  Asheville 

Royal  Alden  Tomberlin,  Asheville 
Ann  V.  Sherwood,  Asheville 

Asheville  Jennie  O.  Creasman,  Asheville  *Joint  with  county 

Burke  H.  T.  Conner,  Box  85,  Morganton  None 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  McNeely,  Morganton.... 

Glen  Alpine  None  None 

Morganton  Otis  R.  Peterson,  Morganton  None 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Mittie  H.  Caldwell,  405  *Louis  Hughes,  Box  168,  Concord 

School  St.,  Concord 

Concord  Sarah  E.  Walker  *Joint  with  county 

Kannapolis  W.  W.  Hartsell,  KannapolLs  None 

Caldwell  Mrs.  Maurie  S.  Pitts,  Lenoir  None 

Lenoir  None  .None 

Camden  Noah  A.  Toler,  Currituck  Same  as  white 

Carteret  Fred  G.  Lewis,  Morehead  City  *Mrs.  Liller  C.  Hankins,  Box  434, 

Jacksonville 

Caswell  Mrs.  Dorothy  Y.  Zimmerman,  *Mrs.  Theresa  C.  Beam, 

Yanceyville  Yanceyville 

Catawba  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Brown,  Newton  *Mr.s.  Maude  JeJfers,  Maiden 

Lottie  E.  Hood,  Vale,  R.  1 

A.  T.  Spurlock,  Box  506,  Hickory 

Hickory  Mrs.  Sadie  S.  Kuhn,  Hickory  Same  as  white 

Newton   Mrs.  Mary  H.  Morrow,  Newton  None 

Chatham  Burdine  Womble,  Siler  City  *Mrs.  Delois  E.  Washington, 

Siler  City 

Cherokee  Mrs.  Maggie  Belle  K.  Pinson,  None 

Murphy 

Andrews  Mrs.  Hilda  T.  Olson,  Andrews  None 

Murphy  Joint   with   Andrews  None 

Chowan  None  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Byrd,  201  E. 

Gale  St.,  Edenton 

Edenton  .None  *Joint  with  county 

Clay  None  None 

Cleveland  Mrs.  Miriam  Allen,  Box  220,  Shelby ..*Lyda  S.  Galbraith,  400  Wilson  St., 

Mrs.  Oveda  Moss,  Box  220,  Shelb>  Shelby 

Kings  Mountain  Alice  C.  Averitt,  Kings  Mountain  *Joint  with  county 

Shelby  None  None 

Columbus  B.  D.  Bunn,  Whiteville  Edythe  J.  Spaulding,  Clarkton,  R.  2 

Ruth  Meares,  Chadbourn 

Whiteville  Mrs.  Rachel  Woodard,  Whiteville  *Joint  with  county 

Craven  Selma  Pritchard,  Box  769,  *Ethel  May  Lewis,  813  Main  St., 

New  Bern  New  Bern 

New  Bern  Mary  H.  Walker,  New  Bern  None 

Cumberland  Mattie  Bell  Rogers,  Fayetteville  *Mrs.  Mae  R.  Williams,  1633  Sea- 
Jack  Britt,  Fayetteville  brook  Rd.,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  Willard  S.  Swiers,  Fayetteville  Teresa  M.  Callender,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Joint  with   Camden  None 

Bare  None  None 

Davidson  Mrs.  Carl  Brinkley,  Lexington,  R.  8....None 

Mrs.  Lois  Reich,  Lexington,  R.  8 

Lexington  .Willie  Ellen  Trexkr,  Lexington  None 

Thomasville  None  None 

Davie  Nannie  B.  Hite,  Mocksville  *Mrs.  Georgia  Robinson  Scales, 

Mocksville 

Duplin  Annie  Mae  Brown,  Rose  Hill  *  Annie  Mae  Kenion,  Warsaw 

Mrs.  Mary  Dixon  Brown,  Warsaw 

Durham  Matilda  O.  Michaels,  Durham  None 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Ha&sell,  Durham 

Durham-  -Elem  Mrs.  Rosa  Judson  Tillitt,  Durham....Mrs.  Parepa  B.  Watkins,  Durham 

— H.  S  Lew  W.  Hannen.  Durham 

Edgecombe  Anne  Virginia  Holdford,  Box  1008,    *Mrs.  Mary  P.  Boddie,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  *Mrs.  Marguerite  P.  Wimberly 

Rocky  Mount 

Tarboro  Joint  with  county  None 

Forsyth  Kathleen  Emerson,  Winston-Salem...  *Mrs.  Clara  E.  Douglas, 

Raymond  Sarbaugh,  Hancs  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem  Grace    Brunson,    Winston-Salem  Mrs   Dorothy  Blount,  Winston-Salem 

_  Mrs.  Grace  Eflrd,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  Mrs.  Margaret  Williams  Holmes,  *Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Davis,  S.  Main  St., 

Zebulon,  R.  2  Louisburg 

Franklinton  Joint  with  county  * Joint  with  county 

Gaston  Mrs.  Catherine  R.  Howan,  Gastonia..*Mrs   Dora  R.  Humphrey,  Gastonia 

...  Faye  Mcintosh,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  .None  None 

Gastonia  W    D.  Sugg,  Gastonia  None 

**ates  Margaret  Mullen,  Gatesville  *Mrs.  Addie  Hall  James,  Gatesville 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 
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Graham  Joint  with  Cherokee  None 

Granville  Mary  W.  Hall,  Oxford  *Mrs.  Lola  H.  Solice,  Creedraoor 

Oxford  Annie  Gray  Burroughs,  Oxford  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Gant,  Oxford 

Greene  Lela  Mae  Taylor,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3....*Viola  Welch,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford — White  Bessie  Mae  McFadden,  Jamestown  James  E.  Whitley,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Emma  Orr  Nelson,  Greensboro 
Mrs.  Hallie  S.  Bacelli,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Phillip  J.  Weaver,  Greensboro  Mrs.  Eloise  Penn,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  Chrystal  Bachtell,  Greensboro 

High  Point  Mrs.  Verta  I.  Coe;  High  Point  Same  as  white 

Gwendolyn  Doggett,  High  Point 

Halifax  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  McRacken,  *Maude  E.  Freeman,  Weldon 

Scotland  Neck  *Mrs.  Bessye  S.  Wilder,  Scotland 

Neck 

Roanoke  Rapids  Mary  Hix,  Roanoke  Rapids  *Joint  with  county 

Weldon  None  None 

Harnett  Bessie  Massengill,  Lillington  *  Willie  M.  Jeffries,  Lillington 

Beaman  Kelley,  Lillington 

Haywood — H.   S  Mrs.  Grace  A.  Stamey,  Waynesville  None 

— Elem  Mrs.  Belle  F.  Ratcliffe,  Waynesville 

Canton  Alma  Browning,  Canton  None 

Henderson  P.  P.  Henderson,  Hendersonville  None 

Mrs.  Sue  Johnson  Davis,  Arden 

Hendersonville  Joint  with  county  None 

Hertford  Miriam  B.  Rigby,  Ahoskie  *Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Murfreesboic 

Hoke  None  *Mrs.  Annie  W.  Pridgen,  Box  567, 

Raeford 

Hyde  None  None 

Iredell  Mrs.  Blanche  S.  Reitzel,  Statesville  ..Mrs.  Jettie  Mae  Davidson,  Morrison 

Statesville 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Smith  Brown,  Statesville 

Mooresville  Mrs.  Mildred  T.  Miller,  Mooresville. ...None 

Statesville  Richard  A.  Shaw,  Statesville  Same  as  white 

Jackson  Laura  Amanda  Slagle,  Sylva  None 

Johnston  Lucille  Woodall,  Clayton  Mrs.  Cora  A.  Boyd,  Smithfield 

Mrs.  Eloise  Eskridge,  Kenly 
Rena  King,  Selma 

Jones  Sallie  C.  Murphy,  Trenton  *Edna  S.  Smallvvood,  Trenton 

Lee  Mary  Lynn  Currie  None 

Box  548,  Sanford 
Sanford  Mrs.  Cornelia  A.  Edwards  None 

Sanford 

Lenoir  .Merle  Scott,  Kinston  *Bessie  M.  Cox,  Kinston 

Kinston  -—Mrs.  Mildred  P.  Hogarth,  Kinston  Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Wing,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Laura  Margretta  Seagle  *Mrs.  Annie  Wade  Biggers, 

Lincolnton  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Sarah  H.  Yoder,  Lincolnton  Same  as  white 

Macon  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Guffey,  Franklin..  None 

Madison  Hazel  S.  Sprinkle,  Mars  Hill  Same  as  white 

Martin  Mildred   Manning,   Williamston  *E.  Louise  Cooper,  Williamston 

♦Mrs.  Harding  Bates  Slade, 
Williamston 

McDowell  Mae  Ramsey,  Box  389,  Marion  None 

Marion  Eva   Keeter,  Marion  None 

Mecklenburg  Ruth  Robinson,  Charlotte  *Mrs.  Rosalie  F.  Wyatt,  Charlotte 

Margaret  Phillips,  Matthews 

Charlotte— Elem  Margaret  Flintom,  Charlotte  Mrs.  Cordelia  Stiles,  Charlotte 

— Primary. Martha  G.  Johnston,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  Mrs.  Ruby  Siske  Gouge  None 

Bakersville 

Montgomery  Mrs.   Almena  McLeod,  Biscoe  None 

Moore  Mrs.  Beulah  T.  McPherson  *Mrs.  Tarba  T.  Brown,  Carthage 

Carthage  R.  3 

Pinehurst  .None  None 

Southern  Pines  Mary  Logan,  Southern  Pines  None 

Nash  ...  C.  H  Fries..  Nashville  *Rosa  E   Arrington,  Whitakers,  R.  ! 

Mrs.  Mildred  D.  Hinton,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount  Millie  Moore,  Rocky  Mount....Elem— Mrs.  Ila  K.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mount 

H.  S. — Mrs.  Annie  W.  Neville,  Rocky  Moun 

New  Hanover  T.  O.  Page,  Wilmington  *  James  L.  Johnson,  Wilmington 

David  Hall  Godbold,  Wilmington 
Northampton  George  Henry  Hinds,  Rich  Square  *Mrs  Mabel  Wyehe  Hilliard 

Onslow..  .Mrs.  R.   W.   Southerland,  *Joint  with  Carteret 

Jacksonville 

Orange  .Mrs.  Irene  Pender,  Cedar  Grove  None 

Chapel  Hill  Mrs.  Bernice  S.  Wade  None 

Pamlico  .None   None 


*  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers. 


Supervisors  of  Special  Subjects 
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Supervisor  and  Address 
County  or  City  White  Negro 

Pasquotank  .None  None 

Elizabeth  City  Euth  A.  Hoyle,  Elizabeth  City  None 

Pender  None  *Mrs.  Leona  B.  Daniel,  Rocky  Point 

Perquimans  None  *Joint  with  Gates 

Person  Sallie  B.  Newman,  Leasburg  *Lottie  Villines,  Roxboro 

Pitt  Arthur  S.  Alford,  Greenville  *Hazel  J.  Jordan,  Farmville 

Mrs.  Edna  E.  Baker,  Farmville 

Greenville  _  Mrs.  Ellen  L.  Carroll,  Greenville  None 

Polk  None  None 

Tryon  .None  None 

Randolph   3illie  Bollinger,  Asheboro  *Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Jones,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  ~  Mary  I.  Shamburger,  Asheboro  *Joint  with  county 

Richmond  Sarah  Tatum,  E.  Rockingham  None 

Hamlet  .Violet  Lester,  Hamlet  None 

Rockingham  JNena  DeBerry,  Rockingham  None 

Robeson — White  Mrs.  Emily  Butler,  Lumberton  *Mrs.  Ethel  T.  Haywood.  Lumberton 

■ — Indian  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Epps,  Lumberton  

Fairmont  Gladys  S.  Britt,  Fairmont  Same  as  white 

Lumberton  „  Fletcher  A.  Freeman,  Lumberton  Same  as  white 

Maxton  „  Mrs.  Agnes  Edens  Page,  Maxton  None 

Red  Springs..-  Joint  with  Fairmont  Joint  with  Fairmont 

Saint  Pauls  Joint  with  Maxton  None 

Rockingham  Sue   White,   Wentworth  *Clarence  C.  Watkins,  Reidsville 

Leaksville  itussel  L.  Byrd,  Leaksville  None 

Madison  Joint  with  county  *Joint  with  county 

Reidsville..™  Mrs.  Ellwood  Stone,  Reidsville   None 

Rowan  .Mrs.  Ganelda  H.  Sowers,  Spencer  Mrs.  D.  E.  Williamson,  Salisbury 

Mrs.  Beatrice  B.  Amendola,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  _  M.  G.  Stahl,  Spencer  None 

Rutherford  .Leonora  Jefferies,  Rutherfordton  *Mrs.  Lucille  D.  Yarborough, 

W.  J.  McKee,  Rutherfordton  Rutherfordton 
Sampson  .Mrs.  Mildred  Turlington,  Clinton  *Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Sampson,  Clinton 

Clinton  Mrs.  Mildred  Poole,  Clinton  — None 

Scotland  Margaret  McRae  John,  Laurinburg....Same  as  white 

Laurinburg  None  .None 

Stanly  Mrs.  Mary  K.  Barringer,  Albemarle....None 

Albemarle  Blanche  King,  Albemarle  None 

Stokes  A.  E.  Garner,  King  None 

Mrs.  Grace  T.  Rodenbough,  Walnut  Cove 

Surry  „  Rebecca  P.  Allen,  Mt.  Airy  None 

Mrs.  Gwyn  Franklin,  Elkln 

Elkin  .....None  None 

Mt    Airy  .Verona  Allied  West,  Mt.  Airy  None 

Swain  Mrs.  Carrie  P.  Abbott,  Bryson  City.-.None 

Transylvania  .None  None 

Tyrrell  .None  None 

Union  Mrs.  Cleo  Griggs  Home,  Monroe  *Mrs.  Mabel  Gunn  Shaw,  Monroe 

Monroe  „  Joint  with  county  *  Joint  with  county 

Vance  Mrs.  Christie  A.  Holland,  Henderson..*Mrs.  Addie  0.  Williams,  Henderson 

Henderson  „  Mrs.  Virginia  P.  Waller,  Henderson.  None 

Wake  Thomas  M.  Grimes,  Cary  Mrs.  Odessa  T.  H.  Roberts,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Katherine  J.  Revell,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Gladys  F.  White,  Raleigh 

Raleigh— Elem  Frances  Lacy,  Raleigh  E.  S.  Newton,  Raleigh 

Warren  None  None 

Washington.  Sue  Harris  Underhill,  Plymouth  None 

Watauga  .Mrs.  Dessa  Mae  Edmisten,  Boone  None 

Wayne    0.  V   Harrell,  Goldsboro  *Mrs.  Dorothy  F.  Goodson,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  .None  _  None 

Goldsboro  Margaret  Kornegay,  Goldsboro  Edward  A.  House,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  _  J.  Van  Caudill,  Millers  Creek  None 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Bivins,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro  Joint  with  county  None 

Wilson  .„_  Elizabeth  Kirby,   Lucama  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Hicks,  Wilson 

Elm  City  Joint  with  county  Joint  with  county 

Wilson  None  Mrs.  Nellie  L.  Baldwin,  Wilson 

Yadkin  Marie  Haigwood,  Yadkinville  None 

Yancey  Ethel  Boone,  Burnsville,  R.  2  None 


SUPERVISORS  OF  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 
County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Burlington  Audio-Visual   and   Science  Salvatore  A.  Festa.  Burlington 

Music  Eva  Wiseman,  Burlington 

Asheville  Music  ..Mrs.  Frances  R.  Martin,  Asheville 

Audio-Visuai  Education  Samuel  Barry  Morris,  Asheville 

Library  Mrs.  Gladys  Ingle,  Asheville 

Concord  White  .Art   Mrs.  Mary  C.  Austin,  Concord 

Music  George  A.  Peck,  Concord 
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County  or  City  Subject  Supervisor  and  Address 

Music  William  Tritt,  Concord 

Music  Edith  M   Judkins,  Concord 

Music  -Mrs.  Zelma  G.  Spears,  Concord 

Negro — Music  Carl  0.  Foster,  Concord 

Hickory  Music  Howard  B.  Abernethy,  Hickory 

Library  Elizabeth  Council,  Hickory 

Newton-Conover  Music  Eugenia  Booth,  Newton 

Shelby  Music  Mrs.  Helen  Cole  Krause,  Shelby 

Art  Mrs.  E.  Frances  Crimm,  Shelby 

Whiteville.. ..White— Music  Nancy  Russell,  Whiteville 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnson,  Whiteville 

New  Bern  Audio-Visual  Mrs.  Martha  Jean  Miller,  New  Bern 

Music,    Instrumental  David  Walters,  New  Bern 

Durham  (City) 

White — Music  Glenn  R.  Starnes,  Durham 

Elem    Libraries  Jane  B.  Wilson,  Durham 

Art  Elsie  M.  Smith,  Durham 

Elementary  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Rosalie  Brunson,  Durham 

Vocational   Education  H.  K.  Collins,  Durham 

Negro — Art  Mrs.  Jessie  D.  Kearney,  Durham 

Elem.  Libraries  Janie  M.  Wheeler,  Durham 

Elem.  Physical  Education  Mrs.  Clara  Jones,  Durham 

Winston-Salem  Music  Mrs.  Katherine  Detmold, 

Winston-Salem 

Art  Mrs.  Edith  Sifford,  Winston-Salem 

Gastonia  Libraries  Mrs.  Leonoro  Taylor,  Gastonia 

Music  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Carpentier,  Gastonia 

Oxford  White— Music  Peggy  Beach  Waldo,  Oxford 

Negro — Musict.  June  Lee  Thomas,  Oxford 

High  Point..White—  Music.  Charles  Taylor,  High  Point 

Negro — Music.  Mary  P.  Browne,  High  Point 

Library  Leonard  L.  Johnson,  High  Point 

Roanoke  Rapids  Music  Pauline  Bell,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Mecklenburg. ...White — Visual  Aids  (Joint  with  Charlotte)  ...Harold  Dotson,  Charlotte 

Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  Duncan  Ring,  Charlotte 

Music  Dorothy  Henderson,  Charlotte 

Music  ,  Sam  P.  Durrance,  Charlotte 

Negro — Music  Mrs.  Nolle  Mae  Newsome  Mitchell, 

Charlotte 

Charlotte  Libraries  Gertrude  0.  Coward,  Charlotte 

Health  Education  Mary  Hayes,  Charlotte 

Family  Life  Coordinator  George  A.  Douglas,  Charlotte 

Tests  and  Measurements 

and  Research  Wayne  C.  Church,  Charlotte 

T.  and  I.  Education  Dean  B.  Davis,  Charlotte 

Visual  Aids   Harold  B.  Dotson,  Charlotte 

Art  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Mack,  Charlotte 

Distributive    Education  Dorothy  T.  Boone,  Charlotte 

Physical   Education  Sally  Southerland,  Charlotte 

Music  Oliver  Cook,  Charlotte 

Child  Acc't'g  &  Attendance  Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausmann,  Charlotte 

Special  Education  H.  J.  Hickes,  Charlotte 

Reading  Center  David  L.  Shepherd,  Charlotte 

Negro — Art   .Mrs.  Esther  Page  Hill,  Charlotte 

Rockingham  Music  Mrs.  Geneva  B.  Kelly,  Rockingham 

Music  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Phillips,  Rockingham 

Leaksville  Music  Mrs.  S.  P.  Ray,  Leaksville 

Madison  Music  Lucy  M.  Fleming,  Madison 

Library  .,  Keron  C.  Wilson,  Madison 

Union  Libraries  Emma  Lewis  Whitaker,  Monroe 

Monroe  Libraries  Same  as  county 

Raleigh  Libraries  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Douglas,  Raleigh 


ATTENDANCE  AND  WELFARE  WORKERS 

Administrative  Unit      ^Attendance  Worker  and  Address        Welfare  Worker  and  Address 

Alamance  Helen  Coble,  Box  591,  Graham  G.  J.  Anderson,  Graham 

Burlington  Mrs.  Margaret  I  Porter,  Burlington..Same  as  county 

Alexander  None  Luther  D.  Dyson,  Taylorsvllle 

Alleghany  None  Mrs.  Rodney  F.  Busic,  Sparta 

Anson  Mrs.  Mae  L.  Ratliff,  Wadesboro  Charles  C.  Neill,  Wadesboro 

Morven  None  Same  as  county 

Wadesboro  None  Same  as  county 

Ashe  .None  Frances  Tucker,  Jefferson 

Avery  .None  W.  W.  Braswell,  Newland 

Beaufort  .None  R.  A.  Phillips,  Washington 

Washington  None  Same  as  county 


*  Under  present  laws  where  no  special  attendance  officer  is  employed,  the  superintendent  ol 
public  welfare  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  attendance  law 


Attendance  and  Welfare  Officers 


Administrative  Unit       *Attendance  Worker  and  Address        Welfare  Worker  and  Address 

Bertie  None  Mrs.  Norma  Lee  P.  Smith,  Windsor 

Bladen  None  Mrs.  Bessie  R.  Lyon,  Ellzabethtown 

Brunswick  None  Mrs.  Bina  Scott  Roberts,  Southport 

Buncombe  Carl  Conley,  Asheville  George  Lawrence,  Ashevllle 

Asheville  Lillian  Britt,  Asheville  Same  as  county 

I  Burke  .Mrs.  Lillian  Butler,  Morganton  M.  J.  Lynam,  Morganton 

Glen  Alpine  Mrs.  J.  H.  Greenlee,  Glen  Alpine  Same  as  county 

i     Morganton  Mrs.  Dorothy  D.  Ervin,  Morganton  .  .Same  as  county 

■  Cabarrus  Mrs.  Amanda  K.  Miller,  Concord  E.  Farrell  White,  Concord 

Concord  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Kannapolis  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

j  Caldwell  None  Joseph  Eller,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  None  Same  as  county 

i  Camden  None  Elizabeth  Sawyer,  Camden 

Carteret  .None  Georgie  Hughes,  Beaufort 

1  Caswell  .Mrs.  John  Henry  Gunn,  Yanceyville. ...Maurice  Blevins,  Yanceyville 

Catawba  Mrs.  H.  G.  McKay,  Newton,  R.  1  Joseline  Harding,  Newton 

Hickory  Frances  Lentz,  Hickory  Same  as  county 

Newton-Conover  Simon  Burgess,  Newton  Same  as  county 

,  Chatham  Katherine  Palmer,  Gulf  Mrs.  C.  K.  Strowd,  Pittsboro 

i  Cherokee  None  Mrs.  Johnsie  Nunn,  Murphy 

■  Andrews  None  Same  as  county 

Murphy  .None  Same  as  county 

i  Chowan  None  Mrs.  Carolyn  C.  McMullan,  Edentou 

Edenton  .None  Same  as  county 

,  Clay  None  Alvin  L.  Penland,  Hayesville 

I  Cleveland  Mrs.  Alma  Newman  Mrs.  Mary  Burns  Parker,  Shelby 

Shelby,  Box  220 

Kings  Mountain  M.  C.  Poston,  Kings  Mountain  Same  as  county 

Shelby  None  Same  as  county 

;  Columbus  Mrs.  Floy  Parker,  Chadbcurn  Mrs.  Alice  Wright,  Tabor  City 

Whiteville  Mrs.  H.  M.  Leaman,  Whitevllle  Same  as  county 

Craven  None  Constance  F.  S.  Rabin,  New  Bern 

New  Bern  H.  B.  Smith,  New  Bern  Same  as  county 

Cumberland  Jack  Britt,  Fayetteville...  E.  L.  Hauser,  Fayetteville 

Fayetteville  J.  W.  Carruth,  Fayetteville  Same  as  county 

I  Currituck  None  Mrs.  Pearle  J.  Hastings,  Currituck 

'  Dare  None  Mrs.  Goldie  H.  Meekins,  Manteo 

:  Davidson  Jack  Alber,  Lexington,  R.  4  Junius  Grimes,  III,  Lexington 

Lexington  None  Same  as  county 

Thomasville  .None  Same  as  county 

Davie  None  Ossie  Allison,  Acting,  Mocksville 

Duplin  None  Mrs.  H.  D.  Taylor,  Kenansville 

Durham  Mrs.  Julia  C.  Davis,  Durham  W.  E.  Stanley,  Durham 

Durham  J.  D.  Andrews,  Durham  Same  as  county 

Edgar  Alston,  Durham 

Edgecombe  E.  S.  Massey,  Tarboro  Mrs.  Claudia  Edwards,  Tarboro 

Tarboro  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lewis,  Tarboro  Same  as  county 

Forsyth  Mrs.  Josephine   Shaffner  John  McDowell,  Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem 

Winston-Salem 

White — Mrs.  Kate  Harrell,  Winston-Salem. ...Same  as  county 
Negro — Earl  Wooten,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  .None  Mrs.  Creighton  C.  Bunn,  Acting, 

Louisburg 

Franklinton  None  Same  as  county 

Gaston  A.  D.  Nixon,  Belmont.  Graham  Ponder,  Gastonia 

Cherryville  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Gastonia  Beler  Ballard,  Gastonia  Same  as  county 

Gates  None  Mrs.  Clarine  G.  Carter,  Gatesville 

Graham  None  Mrs.  Christine  H.  Corpening,  Acting. 

Robbinsville 

Granville  None  William  W.  Mullen,  Oxford 

Oxford  None  Same  as  county 

Greene  None  Rachel  Payne  Sugg,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  J.  E.  Speas,  Greensboro  L.  M.  Thompson,  Greensboro 

Greensboro  Mrs.  Nevelyn  Jackson,  Greensboro. ...Same  as  county 

High  Point  Mrs.  J.  W.  McGuinn,  High  Point  Same  as  county 

Halifax  None  J.  B.  Hail,  Halifax 

Roanoke  Rapids  .None  Same  as  county 

Weldon  None  Same  as  county 

Harnett  Mrs  Mildred  W.  Malone,  Lillington....Lela  Moore  Hall,  Lillington 

Haywood  Carl    Setzer,   Waynes ville  Mrs.  Sam  L.  Queen,  Waynesville 

Canton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Henderson  J.  E.  T^ancaster,  Hendersonville  Mrs.  Jamie  Ma  Purcell.  Hendersonville 

Hendersonville         None  Same  as  county 

Hertford  None  I.  P   Davis,  Winton 

Hoke...   D.  J   Jones,  Raeford  Mrs.  C.  H.  Giles,  Raeford 

Hyde  None  Mrs.  Hilda  Swindeil,  Acting, 

Swan  Quarter 
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Administrative  Unit       ^Attendance  Worker  and  Address         Welfare  Worker  and  Address 

Iredell  None  Albert  King,  Slatesville 

Mooresvilie...  None  '.  Same  as  county 

Statesville  None  Same  as  county 

Jackson  None  G.  C.  Henson,  Sylva 

Johnston   Mrs.  Grace  G.  Hood,  Selma  J.  D.  Pegram,  Smithfield 

jones  None  Mrs.  Zeta  G.  Burt,  Trenton 

Lee.....  None  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Tracy,  Sanford 

Sanford  None  Same  as  county 

Lenoir   None  Joseph  F.  B.  McCauley,  Kinston 

Kinston  Mrs.  S    G.  Parker,  Kinston  Same  as  county 

Lincoln  E.  Carl  Mcintosh,  Lincolnton  Mrs.  Rose  W.  Grigg,  Lincolnton 

Lincolnton  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Macon  -  .None  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Potts,  Franklin 

Madison   None  Mrs.  Frances  G.  Ramsey,  Marshall 

Martin  -None  Mary  W.  Taylor,  Williamston 

McDowell.   Roy  Morehead,  Marion  Mrs.  Nelle  Lonnon,  Marion 

Marion  Jitoy   Morehead,   Marion  Same  as  county 

Mecklenburg..!...—  None  _  W.  H.  Kuralt,  Charlotte 

Charlotte  .Mrs.  Anne  S.  Hausman,  Charlotte.... Same  as  county 

Mitchell  .None  Rayburn  Yelton,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  .Worth  Franklin,  Troy  Frank  M.  Ledbetter,  Troy 

Moore  _  .None  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Cole,  Carthage 

Pinehurst  None  Same  as  county 

Southern  Pines  None  Same  as  county 

Nash  None  James  A.  Glover,  Nashville 

Rocky  Mount.—  M.  J.  Stokes,  Rocky  Mount  Same  as  county 

New  Hanover..  Mrs.  Foster  Edwards,  Wilmington  J.  Robert  Hollis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  None  -  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Jackson 

Onslow    _  J.  Edward  Jenkins,  Jacksonville  Edward  C.  Sexton,  Jacksonville 

Orange  .None  Mrs.  Jane  Parker,  Hillsboro 

Chapel  Hill  None  Same  as  county 

Pamlico  None  Willie  C.  Sutton,  Bayboro 

Pasquotank  None  A.  H.  Outlaw,  Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  City  .None  Same  as  county 

Pander  None  H.  B.  Thomas,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  None  -  C.  Edgar  White,  Hertford 

Person  Earl  H.  Hall,  Roxboro  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wagstaff,  Roxboro 

Pitt  „  .None  K.  T.  Futrell,  Greenville 

Greenville  None  Same  as  county 

Polk   Mrs.  Lorraine  Page,  Columbus  Floyd  R.  Evans,  Columbus 

Tryon  .None  —Same  as  county 

Randolph....  None  James  E.  Burgess,  Asheboro 

Asheboro  None  Same  as  county 

Richmond  „  None  Mrs.  Lora  Wilkie,  Rockingham 

Hamlet  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  None  Same  as  county 

Robeson  Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Pope,  Lumberton  Brent  Yount,  Lumberton 

Zeb  A.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

Fairmont  None  Same  as  county 

Lumberton  Mrs.  Marie  M.  Batts,  Lumberton  Same  as  county 

Maxton  None  Same  as  county 

Red  Springs  None  Same  as  county 

Saint  Pauls  None  Same  as  county 

Rockingham  Mrs.  R.  R.  Saunders,  Reidsville  A.  S.  Daniels,  Reidsville 

Leaksville  Mrs.  Sallie  G.  Dunn,  Leaksville  Same  as  county 

Madison  _  Mrs   Keron  C.  Wilson,  Madison  Same  as  county 

Reidsville —  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rowan  Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Wyatt,  Salisbury  Mrs   Paul  W.  Donnelly,  Salisbury 

Salisbury  —  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Rutherford..-  Miles  Hampton,  Forest  City,  R  Mrs.  John  M.  Doggett,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  _  „  Mrs.  C.  B.  Barrus,  Clinton  Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson,  Clinton 

Clinton  „  Same  as  county  Same  as  county 

Scotland  None  Howard  Williams,  Laurinburg 

Laurinburg  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Dean,  Laurinburg  Same  as  county 

Stanly  -  None  Otto  B.  Mabry,  Albemarle 

Albemarle..-  None  Same  as  county 

Stokes  None  G  W.  Hagmayer,  Danbury 

Su"y - — -  T.  M   Robertson,  White  Plains  Bausie  Marion,  Dobson 

Elkin...  None  Same  as  county 

Mt.  Airy...  JNfone  Same  as  county 

£wain  Mrs.  Noralee  Calhoun,  Bryson  City....Leroy  English,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania  Milford  Hubbard,  Brevard,  R.  1  Mrs   C.  Y.  Patton,  Brevard 

Tyrrell.._  _  None  J.  W.  Hamilton,  Columbia 

UnAon  —  None  Mrs.  George  S.  Lee,  Monroe 

Monroe  „  None  Same  as  county 

VaJ}ce  -  None  Betsy  Rose  Jones,  Henderson 

Henderson  .None  Same  as  county 

t»  VTv M"  T-  Jones-  Cary  Mrs.  Josephine  W.  Kirk.  Raleigh 

Kalel8h  White— Mrs.  Fannie  K.  Thomas,  Raleigh  Same  as  countv 

Negro— Robert  T.  Young,  Raleigh 


Teachers  and  State  Employees  Retirement  System 
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Administrative  Unit       ^Attendance  Worker  and  Address        Welfare  Worker  and  Address 

Warren  None  Julian  W.  Farrar,  Warrenton 

Washington  None  Mrs.  Ursula  B.  Spruill,  Plymouth 

Watauga  .None  Dave  P.  Mast,  Boone 

Wayne  None  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Franklin,  Goldsboro 

Fremont  None  Same  as  county 

Goldsboro  .None  Same  as  county 

Wilkes  None  Charles  C.  McNeill,  Wilkesboro 

N.  Wilkesboro  None  Same  as  county 

Wilson  None  M.  G.  Fulghum,  Wilson 

Elm  City  .None  Same  as  county 

Wilson  None  Same  as  county 

Yadkin  .None  Mrs.  A.  T.  Banks,  Yadkinville 

Yancey  None  L.  G   Deyton,  Burnsville 


CHIEF  SCHOOL  BUS  MECHANICS 

(Address  Each  Mechanic  at  the  County  School  Bus  Garage) 


County  Name  and  Address 

Alamance  Oliver  Teer,  Graham 

Alexander  Clerge  Wilson,  Taylorsville 

Alleghany  Paul  Miles,  Sparta 

Anson  Boyce  McLester,  Wadesboro 

Ashe  D.  P.  WTaugh,  W.  Jefferson 

Avery  J.  B.  Shell,  Newland 

Beaufort  W.  M.  Harris,  Washington 

Bertie  F.  M.  Edwards,  Windsor 

Bladen  J.  S.  Allen,  Elizabethtown 

Brunswick  Herman  Love,  Shallotte 

Buncombe  C.  P.  Stirewalt,  Asheville 

Burke  Jennie  Cox,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  T.  H.  Furr,  Concord 

Caldwell  Grady  E.  Tester,  Lenoir 

Camden  Charlie  Smithson,  Camden 

Carteret  L.  L.  Hall,  Beaufort 

Caswell  Otho  Hicks,  Yanceyville 

Catawba  T.  A.  Bandy,  Newton 

Chatham  Jim  Stroud,  Pittsboro 

Cherokee  Fred  Arrowood,  Murphy 

Chowan  Marvin  Hobbs,  Edenton 

Clay  Paul  Mease,  Hayesville 

Cleveland  Edgar  Shytel,  Shelby 

Columbus  R.  L.  Tippett,  Jr.,  Whiteville 

Craven  Hubert  Jernlgan,  New  Bern 

Cumberland  W.  B.  Davis,  Fayetteville 

Currituck  Luther  West,  Currituck 

Dare  W.  R.  Tillett,  Manteo 

Davidson...  Clifford  Cross,  Lexington 

Davie....  E.  R.  Sillerman,  Mocksville 

Duplin  Clarence  Murphy,  Kenansville 

Durham  W.  E.  Allen,  Durham 

Edgecombe  Lester  Messer,  Tarboro 

Forsyth  P.  B.  Hastings,  Winston-Salem 

Franklin  J.  E.  Marshall,  Louisburg 

Gaston  Elmer  Stewart,  Gastonia 

Gates  F.  Parker  Smith,  Gatesville 

Graham  Farley  Stratton,  Robbinsville 

Granville  G.  H.  Dement,  Oxford 

Greene  J.  W.  Stocks,  Snow  Hill 

Guilford  E.  R.  Michaux,  Greensboro 

Halifax  W.  C.  Best,  Halifax 

Harnett  C.  H.  Hood,  Lillington 

Haywood  James  Moore,  Waynesville 

Henderson  F.  M.  Maxwell,  Hendersonville 

Hertford  H.  T.  Downs,  Winton 

Hoke  L.  E.  Luck,  Raeford 

Hyde  J.  F.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 

Iredell  E.  T.  Lazenby,  Statesville 

Jackson  Glenn  Crawford,  Sylva 


County  Name  and  Address 

Johnston  Hugh  Allen,  Smithfleld 

Jones  J.  H.  Croom,  Trenton 

Lee  E.  M.  Manning,  Sanford 

Lenoir..  H.  A.  Walker,  Kinston 

Lincoln  Fred  Thompson,  Lincolnton 

Macon  R.  L.  Blaine,  Franklin 

Madison  Jesse  Proffit,  Marshall 

Martin  Lewis  Coker,  Williamston 

McDowell  R.  E.  Robinson,  Marion 

Mecklenburg.. ..H.  T.  Hancock,  Charlotte 

Mitchell  U.  D.  Hensley,  Bakersville 

Montgomery  .Caro  Reynolds,  Troy 

Moore  W.  E.  Bailey,  Carthage 

Nash  JE.  M.  Waters,  Nashville 

New  Hanover.. J.  C.  Coulder,  Wilmington 
Northampton.. ..J.  R.  Grant,  Jackson 

Onslow  Jt.  A.  Sidbury,  Jacksonville 

Orange  H.  H.  Strayhorn,  Hillsboro 

Pamlico  R.  B.  Harris,  Alliance 

Pasquotank  Ii.  H.  Flowers,  Elizabeth  City 

Pender  Robert  Herring,  Burgaw 

Perquimans  J.  V.  Roach,  Hertford 

Person  T.  J.  Crutchfield,  Roxboro 

Pitt  1>.  C.  Forlines,  Winterville,  Bx  7 

Polk  .T.  T.  Garren,  Columbus 

Randolph  .C.  S.  McGill,  Asheboro 

Richmond  Bernie  Mclntyre,  Ellerbe 

Robeson  G.  Lloyd,  Lumberton 

Rockingham  .Woodrow  Faulkner,  Reidsville 

Rowan  A.  D.  Evans,  Salisbury 

Rutherford  C.  J.  Dobbins,  Rutherfordton 

Sampson  H.  V.  McLaurin,  Clinton 

Scotland  Hunter  C.  Murray,  Laurinburg 

Stanly...  Craig  J.   Smith,  Albemarle 

Stokes  N.  A.  Wagoner,  Germanton 

Surry  0.  G.  Smith,  Dobson 

Swain  J;.  V.  Davis,  Bryson  City 

Transylvania. ...Frank  Harmon,  Brevard 

Tyrrell  Fred  D.  Raynolds,  Columbia 

Union  A.  L.  Craig,  Monroe 

Vance  W.  B.  Royster,  Henderson 

Wake  M.  F.  Roberts,  Raleigh 

Warren  E.  W.  Shearin,  Warren  Plains 

Washington  H.  E.  Newberry,  Plymouth 

Watauga  J.  W.  Harrison,  Boone 

Wayne  Hubert  Lewis,  Goldsboro 

Wilkes  Joe  Pearson,  Wilkesboro 

Wilson  Elton  High,  Wilson 

Yadkin  P.  H.  Long,  Yadkinville 

|  Yancey  R.  A.  Harris,  Burnsville 


TEACHERS'  AND  STATE  EMPLOYEES1  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Edwin  Gill,  Chairman,  Raleigh  H.  L.  Stephenson,  Smithfleld 

Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Swindell,  Durham 

Clyde  W.  Gordon,  Burlington  Sam  J.  Burrow,  Jr.,  Asheboro 

Claude  L.  Love,  Raleigh  Thomas  F.  Royall,  Wadesboro 

Nathan  Yelton,  Executive  Secretary 
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EDUCATIONAL,  PERIODICALS 

NEWS  OF  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION,  published  four  times  a  year  by  the  North  Carolina 

Association  of  Childhood  Education. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Education  Associatioi 

Raleigh. 

THE   HIGH   SCHOOL  JOURNAL,   published  by  the  University   of  North   Carolina,   Chap.  . 
Hill 

TARHEEL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  BULLETIN,  quarterly  publication  of  the  North  Carolina  Counc  [ 

for  the  Social  Studies,  Duke  University,  Durham. 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUDIO-VISUALIST,  published  four  times  a  year  in  November,  Jat  j 

uary,  March  and  May  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Audio-Visual  Department  of  the  Norl  i| 

Carolina  Education  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS  RECORD,  published  quarterly  by  the  North  Carolii  ill 

(Negro)  Teachers  Association,  Raleigh. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BULLETIN,  issued  monthly  except  June,  July  attj 

August  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  PARENT-TEACHER  BULLETIN,  published  monthly   (except  June,  Ju 

and  August)    cooperatively  by  the  N.   C.   Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  tl's 

Extension  Division  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensbor 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  BOARD  ASSOCIATION  BULLETIN,  published  quarterly  by  Til 

North  Carolina  School  Board  Association,  Chapel  Hill. 
NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER,  published  four  times  per  year  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  ( 

by  the  North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association. 


SECRETARIES  OF  EXAMINING  BOARDS 

Accountant  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Certified  Public  M.  L.  Black,  Jr.,  Durha  r 

Architectural  Examination  and  Registration,  State  Board  of  Leon  McMinn,  Greensbo  c 

Barber  Examiners,  State  Board  of  J.  Marvin  Cheek,  Ralei; 

Chiropody  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Abernethy,  Charlol 

Chiropractic  Examiners,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Peters,  Rocky  Mou 

Contractors,  N.  C.  Licensing  Board  for  James  M.  Wells,  Jr.,  Ralei 

Cosmetic  Art  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Burchette,  Raleii 

Dental  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Frank  0.  Alford,  Charloi 

Electrical  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Anderson,  Ralei  1 

Embalmers  Licensing  Board  J.  Ollie  Harris,  Kings  Mounts 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors,  State  Board  of  Registration  for  R.  B.  Rice,  Ralei 

Law  Examiners,  State  Board  of  E.  L.  Cannon,  Ralei 

Medical  Examiners,  State  Board  of  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Combs,  Ralei 

Nurse  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Miss  Miriam  Daughtry,  Ralei 

Opticians,  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  H.  L.  Ridgeway,  Jr.,  Ralei 

Optometry,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Dr.  James  A.  Palmer,  Charlo 

Osteopathic  Examination  and  Registration, 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Or.  Frank  R.  Heine,  Greensbc 

Pharmacy,  N.  C.  State  Board  of  H.  C.  McAlister,  Chapel  E 

Physical  Therapists,  State  Examining  Committee  of  Margaret  Moore,  Chapel  E 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Contractors, 

State  Board  of  Examiners  of  j.  m.  Jarrett,  Ralei 

Tile  Contractors,  Board  of  Examiners  for  Licensing  F.  E.  Wallace,  Kinsl 

Veterinary  Medical  Examiners,  N.  C.  Board  of  Dr.  j.  I.  Cornwell,  Ashevi 

NORTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

Bonnie  E.  Cone,  President   Charlc 

D.  B.  Bryan,  Vice-President  Winston-Sal 

James  E.  Hillman,  Secretary-Treasurer  Rale 


NORTH  CAROLINA  NEGRO  COLLEGE  CONFERENCE 

A.  L.  Turner,  President  North  Carolina  College,  Durh 

C.  A.  Chick,  Vice-President  Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Fayettev 

George  L.  Davis,  Secretary  Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  Elizabeth  C 

F.  P.  Payne,  Treasurer   Rale 


UNITED  FORCES 

N.  C.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
N.  C.  Education  Association 

N.  C  Division  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 

N.  C.  School  Board  Association 

N.  C.  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

N.  C.  State  Grange 

N.  C.  Farm  Bureau 

N.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


The  North  Carolina  State  School  Boards  Association 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
Headquarters  Staff — Raleigh 
Irs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Executive  Secretary 
llss  Edith  Gilbert,  Director  of  Records  and  Accounts 
V.  Amos  Abrams,  Editor,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
fohn  G.  Bikle,  Advertising  Manager,  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION 
'iloyd  Isaacs,  Director,  Professional  Services 
jlaude  Farrell,  Director  of  Lay  Relations 
'[iss  Helen  Wells,  Field  Secretary 

Irs.  Mabel  Bailey,  Secretary  Miss  Dail  Claridge,  Secretary 

Its.  Ruth  Pettigrew,  Secretary  Mrs.  Rubie  R.  Bikle,  Secretary 

ps.  Cecelia  M.  Adams,  Secretary  Plummer  Hall,  Building  Custodian 

Board  of  Directors 

bC-OFFICIO  : 

jresident,  0.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

jice-President,  Rosalie  Andrews,  Charlotte 

mmediate  Past  President,  Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville 

[.  E.  A.  Director,  Earl  Funderburk,  Asheville 

itate  Supt.,  Charles  F.  Carroll,  Raleigh 

jx.  Sec'y,  Mrs.  Ethel  Perkins  Edwards,  Raleigh 

jlSTRICT  REPRESENTATIVES  : 

/estern  District — L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville 

outh  Piedmont  District — Esther  Howard,  Lenoir 

lorthwestern  District — Glenn  Robertson,  Mount  Airy 

orth  Central  District— G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 

•ortheastern  District — Ella  Cherry  Moore,  Rocky  Mount 

outheastern  District — C.  E.  Morrison,  Rowland 

District  Presidents 

iVestern  District — Holland  McSwain,  Franklin 
',!outh  Piedmont  District— Ethyl  Hall,  Gastonia 
northwestern  District — H.  E.  Simpson,  Lewisville 
|orth  Central  District — Geraldine  Jones,  Goldsboro 
jortheastern  District — Lela  Mae  Taylor,  Snow  Hill 
outheastern  District— W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford 

Presidents  of  Divisions 
lassroom  Teachers — Nell  Stinson,  Raleigh 
igher  Education — Brady  R.  Jordan,  Durham 
uperintendents — A.  D.  Kornegay,  Statesville 
rincipals — A.  P.  Routh,  Greensboro 
directors  of  Instruction  — C.  H.  Fries,  Jr.,  Nashville 

Presidents  of  Departments 
jlgriculture — S.  B.  Lacey,  Jefferson  School,  Jefferson 
m — Mrs.  Elma  Frances  Grimm,  Shelby  School,  Shelby 

|udio-Visual — R.  Thorpe  Jones,  Greensboro  Public  Schools,  501  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Jible — Isabel  Reid,  Charlotte  Elementary  Schools,  Charlotte 
justness  Education — Mary  Long,  Oakley  School,  Biltmore 

iducational  Secretaries— Rudolph  G.  Ofcharick,  Wake  County  Schools,  2302  Noble  Rd.f  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

lementary  Education — Mrs.  Miriam  Bryan,  David  Millard  Junior  High  School,  Asheville 
fnglish— Jessie  Bell  Lewis,  Chapel  Hill  High  School,  Chapel  Hill 
ramatic  Arts — 

trench — Stanley  J.  Protas,  Brightwood  School,  1619  Rankin  Rd.,  Greensboro 

future  Teachers— Barbara  Bennett,  University  of  N.  C,  204  Carr,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

oiidance  Services— Dr.  Luther  Taff,  Western  Carolina  College,  Cullowhee 

ealth,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation — Miss  June  Dinkins,  R.  J.  Reynolds  High  School, 
;    Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

tome  Economics— Elizabeth  Phillips,  Asheboro  High  School,  Asheboro 
industrial  Arts— B.  E.  Scott,  Junior  High  School,  Hickory 

rade  and  Industrial  Education— Bruce  B.  Roberts,  Senior  High  School,  High  Point 
ptin— Edward  F.  Olechovsky,  Myers  Park  High  School,  Charlotte 
athematics— W.  L.  Creel,  Seven  Springs  School,  Seven  Springs 

liodern  Foreign  Language — R.  E  Duke,  Nathaniel  Green  High  School,  Route  1,  Liberty 
|usic— Charles  C.  Taylor,  High  Point  City  Schools,  High  Point 
iipil  Transportation — 

phool  Librarians — Betty  Jo  Henderson,  Appalachian  High  School,  Boone 
nence — R.  C.  Hatley,  Albemarle  High  School,  Albemarle 

)cial  Studies — Mrs.  Blanche  Reitzel,  Supervisor,  Iredell  County  Schools,  Statesviile 

oanish— Lucy  Ann  Neblitt,  Meredith  College,  Raleigh 

jecial  Class  Teachers— Mrs.  A.  B.  Starnes,  Wiley  School,  Raleigh 


THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

urles  E   Jordan,  President  Durham 

uy  B.  Phillips,  Executive  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 

en  E.  Fountain,  Jr.,  Associate  Secretary  Chapel  Hill 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Officers 

S.  I).  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City  W.  L.  Greene,  Executive  Secretary,  Raleigh 

C.  J.  Barber,  Vice-President,  Clarkton  N.  H.  Harris,  Treasurer,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  Geneva  J.  Bowe,  Recording  Secretary,  Murfreesboro 

Executive  Committee 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.Randolph,  1957  R.  D.  Armstrong,  1958  W.  R.  Collins.  1959 

J.  M.  Schooler,  1957  H.  E.  Brown,  1958  C.  U.  DeBerry,  1959 

Rudolph  Jones,  1957  W.  H.  Watson,  1958  A.  H.  Peeler,  1959 

Mrs.  Ida  H.  Duncan,  1958 

District  Presidents 

Coastal  Plain  J.  E.  Belton,  War 

Northeastern  Mrs   Ila  W.  Bellamy,  Rocky  Mel 

Piedmont  T.  R.  Speigner,  Durlr 

Southeastern  E.  L.  Peterson,  Fairm 

Western  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-San 

Division,  Department  and  Section  Chairmen 

DIVISION  OF  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS— Mrs.  Esmerelda  R.  Hawkins,  Chairman,  Rocky  Mo 

A.  Department  of  Elementary  Teachers — Mrs.  G.  D.  Cunningham,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

1.  Section  of  Primary  Teachers — Mrs.  N.  H.  Martin,  Chairman,  New  Bern 

2.  Section  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers— Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pittman,  Chairman,  Rocky  Mc 

B.  Department  of  Secondary  Teachers — Mrs.  Nelle  A.  Coley,  Chairman,  Greensboro 

1.  Section  of  English  Teachers — Mrs.  C.  H.  Kelley.  Chairman,  Greensboro 

2.  Section  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers — Miss  Anne  Bowers,  Chairman,  Wilkesboro 

3.  Section  of  Social  Science  Teachers — Mrs.  Ida  T.  Jenkins,  Chairman,  Greensboro 

4.  Section  of  Math.  &  Science  Teachers — Mrs.  A.  R.  McCall,  Chairman,  Bladenboro 

C.  Department  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children — Mrs.  E.  D.  Koontz,  Chairman,  Salisl  J 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIALIZED  EDUCATION— G.  L  Foxwell,  Chairman,  Raleigh 

A.  Department  of  Home  Economics  Teachers — Mrs.  Lemuel  Boulware,  Chairman,  Kings  M( 
tain 

B.  Department  of  Vocational  Agriculture  Teachers — H.  M.  Hargrave,  Chairman,  Acme 

C.  Department  of  Industrial  Education  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Chairman,  Wilmington 

1.  Section  of  Industrial  Arts  Teachers — J.  C.  Levingston,  Chairman,  Raleigh 

2.  Section  of  Trades  &  Diversified  Occupations  Teachers — W.  D.  Bryant,  Chairman,  ij 
mington 

D.  Department  of  Music  Teachers — Mrs.  E.  M.  M.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Raleigh 

E.  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  Teachers — C.  L.  Easterling,  Chain 
Durham 

F.  Department  of  Business  Education  Teachers — J.  V.  Turner,  Chairman,  Durham 

1.   Section  of  Educational  Secretaries — Mrs.  M.  Bowden  Wright.  Chairman,  Raleigh 

G.  Department  of  Extension  Education — H.  H.  Price,  Chairman,  Wadesboro 

H.  Department  of  Librarians — Mrs.  Mavis  H.  Lloyd,  Chairman,  Winston-Salem 

I.  Department  of  Guidance — M.  B.  Rorie,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

J.  Department  of  Bible  Teachers — Miss  Eva  L.  Merritt,  Chairman,  Hillsboro 
K.  Department  of  Art  Teachers — Mrs.  Madge  B.  Allen,  Chairman,  Greenville 
L.  Department  of  Audio-Visual  Aids — James  Parker,  Chairman,  Durham 
DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  &  SUPERVISORS— N.  M.  McMillan,  Chain  i 
Weldon 

A.  Department  of  Supervisors — Mrs.  Mable  H.  Davis,  Chairman,  Louisburg 

B.  Department  of  Principals — E.  E.  Waddell,  Chairman,  Albemarle 

1.  Section  of  Elementary  Principals— 0.  N.  Freeman,  Chairman,  Charlotte 

2.  Section  of  High  School  Principals— S.  E.  Durante,  Chairman,  Mount  Olive 

DIVISION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION— C.  G.  Winston,  Chairman,  Greensboro 

A.  Department  of  Administration — (Unreported) 

B.  Department  of  Instruction — A.  E.  Weatherford,  Chairman,  Durham 

C.  Department  of  Future  Teachers  of  America— Mrs.  Cordelia  L.  Stiles.  Chairman,  Chai  c 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  CHILDHOOD  EDUCAT]  | 

Miss  Sarah  Lock,  President,  1920  Crescent  Ave.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynil,  Vice-President,  Nursery-Kindergarten,  704  Rush  Rd.,  Fayetteville 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kendrick,  Vice-President,  Primary,  328  Providence  Rd.,  Charlotte 
Robert  Moffet,  Vice-President,  Grammar  Gr.,  1504  W  Davis  St..  Burlington 
Mrs.  Annie  K.  Hoyle,  Recording  Secretary,  Cullowhee 
Miss  Kathryn  Morrow,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mooresville 
Mrs.  Catherine  Howan,  Treasurer,  Box  425,  Gastonia 
Dr.  Eugenia  Hunter,  ACEI  Representative,  W.C.U.N.C.,  Greensboro 
Miss  Willow  Way  Benlow,  Advisor,  626  Fenimore  St.,  Winston-Salem 

LOCAL  HEALTH  OFFICERS 
City,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Ad  I 

Alamance  Dr.  W    L    Norville,  Burlii  g 

Alleghany-Ashe-Watauga  Dr.  M.  B.  H.  Michal,  I  >* 

Anson  *Dr.  Warren  D.  Carter,  Wade  f 

*  Acting  Part-time. 
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ity,  County  or  District  Health  Officer  and  Address 

very-Yancey-Mitchell  Dr.  Cameron  F.  McRae,  Burnsville 

jeaufort  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Washington 

ertie,.  Dr.  W.  S.  Cann,  Windsor 

fcladen  Elizabethtown 

runswick  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Southport 

luncombe  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Box  7525,  Asheville 

lurke  Dr.  G.  F.  Reeves,  Morganton 

ubarrus  Dr.  J.  Roy  Hege,  Concord 

ialdwell„  Dr.  William  Happer,  Lenoir 

jarteret  *Dr.  Luther  Fulcher,  Beaufort 

latawba-Lincoln-Alexander  Dr.  William  H.  Bandy,  Newton 

iherokee-Clay-Graham  Dr.  Robert  R.  King,  Sr.,  Murphy 

ileveland  Dr.  Z.  P.  Mitchell,  Shelby 

blumbus...,  Dr.  Floyd  Johnson,  Whiteville 

pven  Dr.  E.  D.  Hardin,  New  Bern 

limberland  Dr.  M.  T.  Foster,  Fayetteville 

lirrituck-Dare  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Currituck 

avidson.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Varner,  Lexington 

lavie-Yadkin  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Mocksville 

uplin  Dr.  John  F.  Powers,  Kenansville 

(urham._,  Dr.  J.  II.  Epperson,  Durham 

idgecombe  Dr.  W.  A.  Browne,  Tarboro 

lorsyth —  Dr.  Fred  G.  Pegg,  Winston-Salem 

jranklin —  ~  :  Dr.  A.  J.  Holton,  Louisburg 

aston...  Gastonia 

iranville  Dr.  Fred  J.  Wampler,  Oxford 

ireene   Dr.  Arthur  S.  Chesson,  Jr.,  Snow  Hill 

iuilford  .....Dr.  E.  H.  Ellinwood,  Greensboro 

jalifax  „  ._ .  Dr.  Robert  F.  Young,  Halifax 

jarnett  Dr.  W.  B.  Hunter,  Lillington 

jaywood  Dr.  Raymond  K.  Butler,  Waynesville 

enderson-Transylvania  *Dr.  J.  D.  Lutz,  Hendersonville 

*Dr.  C.  L.  Newland,  Brevard 

ertford-Gates  Dr.  James  A.  Fields,  Winton 

bke  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Raeford 

i|yde..„ —  i.  Dr.  W.  W.  Johnston,  Swan  Quarter 

jedell  Dr.  Ernest  Ward,  Statesville 

ickson-Macon-Swain  !  Dr.  Guy  V.  Gooding,  Sylva 

>hnston  :  Dr.  E.  S.  Grady,  Smithtield 

pes  „  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Trenton 

ijenoir  _  Dr.  R.  J.  Jones,  Kinston 

cDowell  Dr.  W.  F.  E.  Loftin,  Marion 

adison  Dr.  H.  W.  Stevens,  Marshall 

! artin..;....'..  ;  _'>  ..Dr.  Samuel  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  Williamston 

Mecklenburg  ....„  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

!  Charlotte  Dr.  M.  B.  Bethel,  Charlotte 

Montgomery  .Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Troy 

jloore  Dr.  J.  W.  Wilcox,  Carthage 

ash;....  1:  ...Dr.  J.  S.  Chamblee,  Nashville 

I  Rocky  Mount  *Dr.  J.  Allen  Whitaker,  Rocky  Mount 

tiew  Hanover  Dr.  C.  B.  Davis,  Wilmington 

Northampton  Dr.  W.  R.  Parker,  Jackson 

nslow  Di.  Eleanor  H.  Williams,  Jacksonville 

range-Person-Chatham-Lee  Dr.  0.  David  Garvin,  Chapel  Hill 

samlico  Dr.  L.  E.  Kling,  Bayboro 

asquotank-Perquimans-Camden-Chowan  Dr.  B.  B.  McGuire,  Elizabeth  City 

ender  *Dr.  N.  C.  Wolfe,  Burlaw 

IttU  _  Dr.  Walter  C.  Humbert,  Greenville 

andolph  Dr.  H.  C.  Whims,  Asheboro 

ichmond   Dr.  J.  L.  Harris,  Rockingham 

tobeson  Dr.  E.  R   Hardin,  Lumberton 

ockingham-Caswell  Dr.  Miles  J.  0   Gullingsrud,  Spray 

Ipwan  Dr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  Salisbury 

utherford-Polk  Dr.  G.  0.  Moss,  Rutherfordton 

iimpson  *Dr.  M.  L.  Gray,  Clinton 

Gotland  Dr.  K.  C.  Moore,  Laurinburg 

fanly  „  Dr.  R.  E.  Fox,  Albemarle 

tokes  Dr.  M.  Elizabeth  Moore,  Danbury 

jurry  _  Dr.  R.  B.  C.  Franklin,  Mount  Airy 

yrr ell -Washington  *Dr.  Claudius  McGowan,  Plymouth 

Jpion  Dr.  Clem  Ham,  Monroe 

i'ance  Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Henderson 

fake.  ..  Dr.  A.  C.  Bulla,  Raleigh 

'arren  Dr.  A.  D.  Gregg,  Warrenton 

rayne  ,  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Chesson,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

fnkes..„  _  Wilkesboro 

plson   Dr.  Joseph  L.  Campbell,  Wilson 


Acting  Part-time. 
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SUMMER  CAMPS 
For  Boys 

Camp  Arrowhead,  Tuxedo.    J.  0.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  8-18.  Ca- 
pacity 140. 

Camp  Carolina,  Brevard.    Leonard  W.  Dick,  Jr.,  Director.    Winter  address :  Woodberry  Fon  1 

School,  Woodberry  Forest,  Va.    For  boys  aged  9-16.    Capacity  200. 
Camp  Catawba,  Blowing  Rock.    Dr.  Vera  R.  Lachmann,  Director.    Winter  address :  240  E.  78  I 

St.,  Apt.  1,  New  York,  N  Y.  For  boys  aged  6-12     Capacity  35 
Camp  Cherokee,  Reidsville.    Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.    C.  Lin  Adams,  Director,  Bu 

1079,  Reidsville,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  11  up.    Capacity  80. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.    Robert  B.  Suggs,  Jr.,  Director.    Winter  address:  Box  II 

Belmont,  N.  C.    For  boys  7-17.    Capacity  175. 
Camp  Daniel  Boone,  Haywood  County  near  Asheville.    Owned  by  Daniel  Boone  Council  BS  i 

A.  W.  Allen,  Director,  Box  7215,  Asheville,  N.  C.    For  Boy  Scouts  cf  any  age.  Capac; 

130. 

Elks  Camp,  Hendersonville.    B.  A.  Whltmire,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.    For  boys.  Capii:j 
ity  160. 

Camp  Elliott,  Old  Fort.    Owned  by  Interstate  Committee,  YMCA's  of  the  Carolinas.    George  5 

Simmons,  Director.    Winter  address:  330  S.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  2,  N.  C.    For  b(W 

aged  8-16.    Capacity  110. 
(  amp  Hemlock,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address:  Box  86  E 

Richmond  26,  Va.    For  boys  aged  6-17.    Capacity  65. 
Camp  Laughing  Owl,  Waynesvile.    James  A.  Hudson,  Director.    Winter  address :  135  N.  E.  4!  4 

St.,  Miami  37,  Fla.    For  boys  aged  6-12.    Capacity  40. 
('amp  Mishemokwa,  Gerton,  near  Asheville.    E.  S.  Johnson.  Director,  Gerton,  N.  C.    For  b  y' 

aged  7-17.    Capacity  60. 
Camp  Mondamin,  Tuxedo.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Directors,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  b  ji 

aged  8-17.    Capacity  165. 
Camp  Pinnacle,  Hendersonville.    Van  C.  Kussrow,  President.    Winter  address :  616  Ingrab  ,i 

Bldg.,  Miami  32,  Fla.    For  boys  aged  7-16.    Capacity  200. 
Camp  Ridgecrest,  Ridgecrest.     Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Asseml  .: 

George  W.  Pickering,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.    For  boys  aged  9-16.    Capacity  164. 
Camp  Sequoyah,  Weaverville.    C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.    '.  ( 

boys  aged  7-16.    Capacity  162. 
Camp  Tsali,  Weaverville.    C.  Walton  Johnson,  Director,  Box  8,  Weaverville,  N.  C.    For  b  I 

aged  15-17.    Capacity  24. 
Camp  Yonahnoka,  Linville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Tompkins,  Directors.    Winter  address :  E]  I 

copal  High  School,  Alexandria,  Va.    For  boys  aged  8-17.    Capacity  100. 


For  Girls 

Camp  Alverno,  Waynesville.  Directed  by  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  Write  (winter  { 
dress)  Sister  Mary  Laurita,  O.  S.  F.,  2926  Rose  St.,  Franklin  Park,  111.  For  girls  a  ;i 
5-16.    Capacity  75. 

Camp  Awa-niko,  Swannanoa.    Misses  Ruth  M.  White  and  Nancy  Wrenn,  Directors,  Swannai  J 

N.  C.    For  girls  aged  9-15.    Capacity  16. 
Chimney  Rock  Camp,  Chimney  Rock.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Keel3,  Directors.    Winter  addr  3 

415  S.  W.  23rd  Road,  Miami,  Fla.    For  girls  aged  7-17. 
Camp  Crestridge,  Ridgecrest.    Owned  by  Sunday  School  Board,  Southern  Baptist  Convent  o: 

Miss  Arvine  Bell,  Director,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.    Opening  June  1955.    Capacity  80,  i 

summer;  175  in  future.    For  girls  aged  7-17. 
Camp  Dellwood,  Waynesville.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Crum,  Directors.    Winter  address  :  P.  O.  I 

8675,  Richmond  26,  Va.    For  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  65. 
Camp  Deerwoode,  Brevard.   Mrs.  Gordon  Sprott,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged  7 

Capacity  138. 

Camp  Glen  Arden,  Arden.    Mrs.  J.  O.  Bell,  Jr.,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  6  I 
Capacity  100. 

Camp  Glenlaurel,  Little  Switzerland.    Misses  Helen  H.  McMahon  and  Jeanelte  Boone,  Direcl 
Winter  address :  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.    For  girls  aged  9-15.  Capacitj  ! 

Camp  Green  Cove,  Tuxedo.  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Bell,  Director,  Tuxedo,  N.  C.  For  girls  aged  £  I 
Capacity  165. 

Camp  Greystone,  Tuxedo.  Directors  and  their  winter  addresses :  Mrs.  Virginia  Sevier  Ha  i 
1008  Glendalyn  Circle,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. ;  Miss  Jean  Agnew,  Due  West,  S.  C.  For  i 
7-17.    Capacity  250. 

Camp  Illahee,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Kathryn  F.  Curtis,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  (  • 

Capacity  165. 

Camp  Julia,  Concord.    Owned  by  Rowan-Cabarrus  Girl  Scout  Council.    Miss  Helen  Str.  y 

Director,  20  Hillcrest  Drive,  Concord,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  52. 
Camp  Junaluska,  Lake  Junaluska.    Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Lake  Junaluska,  N.  C.  I 

girls  aged  8-18.    Capacity  165. 
Keystone  Camp,  Brevard.    Mrs.  Anson  J.  Ives,  Director.    Winter  address :  2589  Riverside  i  i 

Jacksonville,  Fla.    For  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  75. 
Lake  Lure  Camp,  Lake  Lure.    Dr.  Edna  Warner,  Director,  Lake  Lure,  N.  C.    For  girls  I 

7-17.    Capacity  150. 

Camp  Merri-Mac,  Black  Mountain.    Mrs.  Alice  McBride  Coburn,  Director,  Box  728,  Black  M  i 

tain,  N.  C.    For  girls  aged  5V2-18.    Capacity  125. 
Camp  Merrie-Woode,  Sapphire.     Mr.   and  Mrs.  Fritz  Orr,  Directors.     Winter  address:  i 

Nancy's  Creek  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.    For  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  140. 
Camp  Mount  Mitchell,  Burnsville.    Mrs.  James  W.  Bingham,  Director.    Winter  address :  j| 

Weller  Ave.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.    For  girls  aged  6-16.    Capacity  75. 
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lamp  Rockbrook,  Brevard.    Miss  Ellen  Hume  Jervey,  Director.    Winter  address  :  P.  0.  Box  369, 

Charleston,  S.  C.    For  girls  aged  8-17.    Capacity  150. 
feyland  Camp,  Clyde.    Directors  and  their  winter  addresses  :  Miss  Helen  Hemphill  Harris,  2137 
Herschel  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  and  Miss  Frances  Harris  Brown,  Concord  Road,  Weyland, 
Mass.    For  girls.    Capacity  80. 
on-A-Wandah,  Hendersonville.    Mrs.  Grace  B.  Haynes,  Director,  Hendersonville,  N.  C.  For 
girls  aged  7-16.    Capacity  200. 


!?amp  Yonahlossee,  Blowing  Rock.    G.  M.  McCord,  Director,  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.    For  girls 
aged  7-17.    Capacity  135. 

For  Boys  and  Girls 

tig  Cove  Ranch  Camp,  Cherokee.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Howard  Berry,  Directors.    Winter  address  : 

|        Box  5075,  North  Charleston,  S   C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  50. 

['amp  Blue  Star,  Hendersonville.    Harry  and  Herman  Popkin,  Directors.    Winter  addiess:  1414 

Rock  Springs  Court,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga.   For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-16.   Capacity  255. 
famp  Carlyle,  Hendersonville.    Mrs.  Jean  Arnold,  Director.    Winter  address :  860  Meridian 

Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  5-15.    Capacity  200. 
amp  Celo,  Burnsville.    Robert  Burrus,  Director,  Rt.  2,  Burnsville,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls 

aged  6-10.    Capacity  20. 
lagle's  Nest  Camp,  Pisgah  Forest.    Names  and  winter  addresses  of  Directors:  Dr.  Alex  Waite, 

Box  1393,  Winter  Park,  Fla.  ;  Edwin  R.  Waite,  Box  141,  Mount  Dora,  Fla.    For  boys 

and  girls  aged  6-17.    Capacity  120. 
amp  Gay  Valley,  Brevard.    Miss  Mary  W.  Gwynn,  Director,  Brevard,  N.  C.    For  boys  and 

girls  aged  6-12.    Capacity  100. 
amp  Morehead-By-The-Sea,  Morehead  City.     Pat  Crawford,  Director,  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

For  boys  and  girls  aged  6-14.    Capacity  200. 
amp  Sea  Gull,  Arapahoe.    Owned  by  YMCA  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.    Wyatt  Taylor,  Director,  7  E. 

Edenton  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  300. 
amp  Osceola,  Horseshoe.    Belle  and  Herbert  Silver,  Directors.    Winter  address  :  7536  Buccaneer 

Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  4-15. 
'amp  Sky-Top,  Rosman.    N.  A.  Miller,  Director.     Winter  address :   6550-38  Terrace,  Miami 

Springs,  Fla.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  4  up.    Capacity  150. 
amp  Skyuka,  Tryon.    Owned  by  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  YMCA.    Evans  Cannon,  Director.  Winter 

address:  YMCA,  Spartanburg,  S.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  8-16.    Capacity  144. 
amp  Tekoa,  Hendersonville.     Owned  by  WNC  Conference,  Methodist  Church.     Dr.   Carl  H. 

King,  Director.    Winter  address :  Box  828,  Salisbury,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged 

12-14.    Capacity  85. 


Music  Camp 

ransylvania  Music  Camp,  Brevard.     Dr.  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director.    Winter  address : 
2228  Malvern  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C.    For  boys  and  girls  aged  10-20.    Capacity  200. 

For  Physically  Handicapped  Children 

amp  Sky  Ranch,  Blowing  Rock.    M.  T.  Culbreth,  Director,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Blowing  Rock.  X.  C. 
For  physically  handicapped  boys  and  girls  aged  7-17.    Capacity  60. 

For  Negro  Boys  and  Girls 
'amp  Hugh  Reid  Scott,  Burlington.    Owned  by  Cherokee  Council,  BSA.    Thomas  A.  Hinton. 
Director,  P.  O.  Box  454,  Burlington,  N.  C.    For  Negro  Boy  Scouts.    Capacity  25  Scouts 
per  week, 
tural  Life  Center,  Bricks,  N.  C. 
incoln  Academy,  Kings  Mountain,  N.  C. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS 

Irs.  John  W.  Crawford,  President  3204  Clark  Ave.,  Raleigh 

>Irs.  Roeby  Wilson,  First  Vice-President  8  Busbee  Dr.,  Asheville 

rlrs.  H.  S.  Godwin,  Second  Vice-President  610  N.  Mendenhall,  Greensboro 

tfrs.  J.  W.  Burke,  Treasurer  Gibsonville 

*Irs.  Joe  S.  Johnson,  Recording  Secretary  1721  Rhem  Ave.,  New  Bern 

NORTH  CAROLINA  CONGRESS  OF  COLORED  PARENTS 
AND  TEACHERS 

rs.  Mary  C.  Holliday,  245  Garfield  St.,  Statesville  President 

rs.  Edna  Bryant,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Enfield  First  Vice-President 

drs.  Leona  Daniel,  Box  113,  Rocky  Point  Second  Vice-President 

*Irs.  R.  E.  Ransom,  Box  145,  Warrenton  Secretary 

Hr.  B.  L.  Ancrum,  Annie  W.  Holland  School,  Rocky  Mount  Treasurer 

Iff-  J-  R.  Henry,  Box  235,  Bessemer  City   Auditor 

Urs.  Hattie  Royall,  Box  467,  Mount  Olive  ■  Historian 

p.  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Pitt  County  Training  School,  Grimesland  Parliamentarian 

•Irs.  D.  M.  Jarnagin,  1010  Smithfleld  Street,  Raleigh  Executive  Secretary 

ijHrs.  L.  B.  Yancey,  913  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson,  State  Chairman 

PTA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Franklinton  Center,  Bricks 

TEACHERS  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS 

Carolina  Teachers'  Agency,  Henderson 
Hay  worth  Teachers'  Agency,  High  Point 
Placement  Bureau,  U.  N.  C.  Summer  School,  Chapel  Hill 
Placement  Bureau,  N.  C.  Teachers  Association  (Negro),  Raleigh 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  TEXTBOOK  PUBLISHEjil 

Publisher  Representat^  ! 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  181  Feachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Paul  B.  Price,  1089  Evergreen.  Rock  Hill,  S.  jj 
William  E.  Dennen,  1303  C.  Eaton  PI.,  High  Point,  N.\|| 
American  Book  Co..  300  Pike  St.,  Cincinnati  2.  Ohio 

Mrs.  Lucy  Dunnagan,  P-6  Raleigh  Apts.,  Raleigh,  N.sjI 
J.  C.  Rich,  Jr.,  Candler,  N.\j| 
J.  S.  Blair,  Wallace,  N.nJ 
Beekley-Cardy  Co.,  1632  Indiana  Ave.,  1900  N.  Narragansett,  Chicago  39,  111. 

Fred  Arrowood,  Box  368,  Bessemer  City,  N. ■'. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis  7,  Ind. 

Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn. 

H.  H.  DeLong,  Box  1213,  Salisbury,  N.NJ 
Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Watson  Lambeth,  Box,  Mebane,  N.  ^ 

The  Fideler  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Walter  B.  Clinard,  Sr.,  2252  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N/D 
Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  III. 

Leonard  Davy,  221  E.  Beverly  St.,  Staunton,  i 
Ginn  and  Company,  72  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

Henry  B.  Stonehara.  2601  Wells  Ave.,  Raleigh,  N.M 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  Gibson,  Jr.,  501  S.  Davis  Ave.,  Richmond,  "  i 
Harlow  Publishing  Corp.,  532-536  N.  W.  2nd  St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  Harvey  Mitchell,  709  Fifth  Ave.,  West  Hendersonville,  N.( 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  280-282  Spring  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

J.  E  Craig,  Box  1154,  Salisbury,  N.  ( 
Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

John  D.  Kennedy,  512  Spruce  St.,  High  Point,  N.  0 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

James  A.  Gerow,  Westover  Terrace,  Burlington,  N.  C,  BJD 
Hunter  Publishing  Co.,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

William  H.  Hunter,  333  Indiana  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  (j 
Iroquois  Publishing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  L.  D.  Corbitt,  3403  Coleman  St.,  Columbia  34,  S.  ( 
Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  Thatcher  and  Madison,  River  Forest,  111. 

Norman  D.  Harkness,  Box  1550,  Salisbury,  N.  U 
Lyons  and  Carnahan.  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  111. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  333  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111 

Paul  S.  Daniel,  1322  Canterbury  Rd.,  Raleigh,  N.  ( 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  Charles  Wales,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.-G  I 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

William  Brown,  Scottsville,  '  i  I 

Gregg  Publishing  Division  J.  Earl  Zimmerman,  31  Malvern  Ave.,  Richmond,    i  i 

Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Education  Center,  Columbus  16,  Ohio 

W.  Frank  Cain,  Box  9136,  Raleigh,  N.d 
Noble  and  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  67  Irving  PL,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Abernethy,  Rutherford  College,  N.'fl  I 

A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Co.,  3333  Elston  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  111  Horace  0.  Brannon,  Graham,  N.  C 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.         Romulus  Teague,  Jr.,  Taylorsvllle,  N.'Q 
Rand  McNally  and  Co.,  Box  7600,  Chicago  80,  111. 

Roy  Worthington,  130  Stratford  Rd.,  Asheville,  N.  ( 
Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  Evanston,  111.  Jack  Henderson,  Box  1065,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  (j 

The  L.  W.  Singer  Co.,  Inc.,  249-259  W.  Erie  Blvd.,  Syracuse  2,  N.  Y. 

John  W.  Blanchard,  R.  2,  Burling  ) 
Science  Research  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

Hannls  Latham,  Box  321,  Washington,  X.  < 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  3145  Piedmont  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  5,  Ga. 

S.  G.  Crater,  Box  1958,  Greensboro,  N.  < 
John  B.  Saunders,  Box  1364,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  < 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Sims  Oliphant,  65  Churchill  Circle,  Columbia,  S.  < 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  Park  Ave.  and  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

J.  D.  Wright,  1121  Marions  St.,  Columbia,  S.  < 
South -Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  634  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 

Harold  R.  Cole,  Charlotte,  N.  < 

The  Steck  Co.,  Austin  61,  Texas  A.  C.  Setliff,  501  Charles  St.,  Monroe,  N.  < 

The  University  of  N.  C.  Press,  Box  510,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  George  F.  Scheer,  Chapel  Hill,  N  < 
The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Warren,  Lenoir,  N  < 

The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006-1016  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Warren  W.  Via,  Rock  Hill,  S.  < 

World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

Lawrence  L.  Lohr,  Cameron  Court  Apts.,  Raleigh,  N.  <{ 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
Public  Institutions — White 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Wm.  C.  Friday,  President,  Chapel  Hill  fi  s\ 

R.  B.  House,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President;  H.  Arnold  Perry,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

t  Coed  on  Junior  level  and  In  professional  schools. 
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tate  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  of  The  University  of  N.  C,  Raleigh  Coed 

Carey  H.  Bostian,  Chancellor  and  Vice-President ;  J.  Bryant  Kirkland,  Dean,  School 
of  Education 

toman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro  .  Women 

W.  W.  Pierson,  Acting  Chancellor  and  Vice-President ;  Charles  E.  Prall,  Dean,  School 


of  Education 

jppalachian  State  Teachers  College,  W.  H.  Plemmons,  President,  Boone  Coed 

last  Carolina  College,  J.  D.  Messick,  President,  Greenville  Coed 

Western  Carolina  College,  W.  E.  Bird,  President,  Cullowhee  Coed 

UNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

jsheville-Biltmore  Junior  College,  Glenn  L.  Bushey,  President,  Asheville  Coed 

jharlotte  College,  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

yilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 


Public  Institutions — Negro 
ENIOR  COLLEGES  : 

jgricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro  Coed 

I  W.  T.  Gibbs,  President,  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Professor  of  Education 

orth  Carolina  College,  Durham  Coed 

I  Alfonso  Elder,  President,  George  Thomas  Kyle,  Dean,  School  of  Education 

'lizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College,  S.  D.  Williams,  President,  Elizabeth  City  Coed 

jayetteville  State  Teachers  College,  Rudolph  Jones,  President,  Fayetteville  Coed 

/inston-Salem  Teachers  College,  F.  L.  Atkins,  President,  Winston-Salem  Coed 

UNIOR  COLLEGES:* 

jeorge  Washington  Carver  College,  Edward  Brown,  Director,  Charlotte  Coed 

Wilmington  College,  John  T.  Hoggard,  President,  Wilmington  Coed 

Public  Institutions — Indian 
ENIOR  COLLEGE : 

'embroke  State  College,  W.  J.  Gale,  President,  Pembroke  Coed 

I  Non-Public  Institutions — White 

Senior  colleges  : 

Atlantic  Christian  College,  Wilson  Coed 

|  Arthur  D.  Wenger,  President,  Millard  P.  Burt,  Professor  of  Education 

Belmont  Abbey  College,  The  Very  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  President,  Belmont  Men 

ijatawba  College,  Salisbury  <  oe(1 

!  A.  R.  Keppel,  President ;  Arthur  WT.  Hartung,  Professor  of  Education 

j'avidson  College,  Davidson  Men 

J  J.  R.  Cuningham,  President;  J.  H.  Ostwalt,  Professor  of  Education 

f'uke  University,  Durham  Coed 

'  Arthur  Hollis  Edens,  President;  William  H.  Cartwright,  Professor  of  Education 

Hon  College,  Elon  College  Coed 

I  L.  E.  Smith,  President ;  Joshua  C.  Colley,  Professor  of  Education 

flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs  Women 

.  Marshall  Woodson,  President;  Mary  M.  Conoly,  Professor  of  Education 

treensboro  College,  Greensboro  Women 

;  Harold  H.  Hutson,  President ;  H.  T.  Bawden,  Professor  of  Education 

luilford  College,  Guilford  College  r°ed 

Clyde  A.  Milner,  President;  Harold  M.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Education 

[igh  Point  College,  High  Point   (  oed 

i  Dennis  H.  Cooke,  President;  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  Professor  of  Education 

<enoir  Rhyne  College,  Hickory     1  "! 

;  Voigt  Rhodes  Cromer,  President ;  G.  R.  Patterson,  Professor  of  Education 

ileredith  College,  Raleigh  Women 

Carlyle  Campbell,  President ;  D.  R.  Reveley,  Professor  of  Education 

Montreat  College,  Montreat  Women 

j  Rev.  Rupert  McGregor,  President;  Hovt  Taylor,  Professor  of  Education 

;>ueens  College,  Charlotte   .....Women 

Edwin  Rathven  Walker,  President ;  Raymond  L.  Klein,  Professor  of  Education 

'alem  College,  Winston-Salem  women 

j  Dale  H.  Gramley,  President;  Elizabeth  Welch,  Professor  of  Education 

Vake  Forest  College,  Winston-Salem   (  oed 

Harold  W.  Tribble,  President ;  D.  B.  Bryan,  Professor  of  Education 

iUNIOR  COLLEGES  : 

Brevard  College,  Robert  0.  Stamey,  President,  Brevard  Coed 

Campbell  College,  Leslie  Campbell,  President,  Buie's  Creek  ^oea 

Chowan  College,  Rev.  F.  Orion  Mixon,  President,  Murfreesboro  Coed 


Partly  supported  by  State. 
'<  Not  fully  accredited. 
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Edwards  Military  Institute,  Coordinate'  with  Pineland  College, 

W.  J.  Blanchard,  President,  Salemburg  Men  and  Worn  I 

Gardner-Webb  Junior  College,  P.  L.  Elliott,  President,  Boiling  Springs  Co  < 

Lees-McRae  College,  Rev.  Fletcher  Nelson,  President,  Banner  Elk  Co-d( 

Louisburg  College,  Cecil  W.  Robbins,  President,  Louisburg  CcDt 

Mars  Hill  College,  Hoyt  Blackwell,  President,  Mars  Hill  Co  « 

Mitchell  College,  John  Montgomery,  President,  Statesville  Cc  ( 

Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute,  T.  0.  Wright,  Superintendent,  Oak  Ridge  M 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  President,  Raleigh  Worn 

Pfeiffer  Junior  College,  J.  Lem  Stokes  II,  President,  Misenheiraer  Cc  I 

Presbyterian  Junor  College,  Louis  C.  LaMotte,  President,  Maxton  M 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College,  Sister  Angela,  Directress,  Belmont  Womm: 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  President,  Raleigh  Woroit 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Arthur  A.  Bannerman,  Swannanoa  CiC< 

Wingate  Junior  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  President,  Wingate  C( 

THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY: 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest..  .   Mi 

Rev.  S.  L.  Stealey,  President 

UNCLASSIFIED  (Non-Accredited)  : 

Black  Mountain  College,  Black  Mountain  Co 

Charles  Olson,  Rector 

Mt.  Olive  Junior  College,  W.  Burkette  Raper,  President  Ml 

People's  Bible  School  and  College,  Greensboro  C<  s 

Ralph  H.  Dodson,  President 
Piedmont  Bible  Schools,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem  C<  1 

Charles  H.  Stevens,  President 
Southern  Pilgrim  College,  Kernersville  Co?| 

K.  W.  Phipps,  President 

Non-Public  Institution** — Negro 

SENIOR  COLLEGES : 

Barber-Scotia  College,  Concord  Won -4 

L.  S.  Cozart,  President ;  Mable  Parker,  Professor  of  Education 
Bennett  College  for  Women,  Greensboro  Wod  | 

Willa  B.  Player,  President ;  Chauncey  G.  Winston,  Professor  of  Education 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Charlotte  C  ej 

 ,  President ;  Lloyd  H.  Davis,  Professor  of  Education  J 

Livingstone   College,   Salisbury  C'ej 

W.  J.  Trent,  President ;  I.  H.  Miller,  Professor  of  Education 
Shaw  University,  Raleigh  C'tj 

W.  R.  Strassner,  President ;  N.  H.  Harris,  Professor  of  Education 
St.  Augustine's  College.  Raleigh  C'fl 

James  A.  Boyer,  President;  G.  L.  West,  Professor  of  Education 

JUNIOR  COLLEGE: 

Immanuel  Lutheran  College,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  President,  Greensboro  Woi  i 


SUMMER  SCHOOLS  AND  DIRECTORS 
White 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  W.  H.  Plemmons,  Bo  | 

Atlantic  Christian  College  James  M.  Moudy,  Wil  I 

Catawba  College  A.  R.  Keppel,  Salisb  1 

Davidson  College  J.  R.  Cunningham,  David  ( 

Duke  University  Paul  H.  Clyde,  Durl  i| 

East  Carolina  College  Leo  W.  Jenkins,  Greem  1 

Elon  College  A.  L.  Hook,  Elon  Col:  4 

Guilford  College  Clyde  A.  Milner,  Guilford  Col]  I 

High  Point  College  C.  R.  Hinshaw,  High  P<  | 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College  G.  R.  Patterson,  Hicl  H 

Meredith  College  Carlyle  Campbell,  Rah  f 

Queens  College  David  B.  Pugh,  Charl  t 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University  of  N.  C  C.  H.  Bostian,  Rah  J 

University  of  North  Carolina  Guy  B.  Phillips,  Chapel  I 

Wake  Forest  College  J.  L.  Memory,  Winston-Sa  ei 

Western  Carolina  College  W.  B.  Harrell,  Cullow  »j 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  N.  C  Charles  E.  Prall,  Greensl  >j 

Negro 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Calvin  R.  Stevenson,  Greensl  )j 

Elizabeth  City  State  Teachers  College  George  L.  Davis,  Elizabeth  •  i 

Fayetteville  State  Teachers  College  Rudolph  Jones,  Fayette1  J 

Johnson  C.  Smith  University  Winson  K.  Coleman,  Charl  t 

Livingstone  College  I.  H.  Miller,  Sails!  I 

North  Carolina  College  J.  H.  Taylor,  Dur!  a 

Shaw  University  N.  H.  Harris,  Ral  1 

Winston-Salem  Teachers  College  F.  L.  Atkins,  Winston-S«  < 


Business  Schools  and  Colleges  Licensed 
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Ashniore  Business  College,  Thomasville 
Baker's  Business  College,  Greenville 
Barnes  Business  College  (Negro),  Wilmington 
Barnes  Business  School  (Negro),  Goldsboro 
Blanton's  Business  College,  Asheville 
Boettcher's  School  of  Business,  Elizabeth  City 
Bristol  Business  School,  Morganton 
Bryce  Commercial  College,  High  Point 
Burlington  Business  College,  Burlington 
Burton  Institute,  Inc.,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Charlotte 
Carolina  Business  College,  Lumberton 
Carolina  School  of  Commerce,  Rocky  Mount 
Cecil's  Business  College,  Asheville 

j  Charlotte  Comptometer  School,  Charlotte 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  North  Wilkesboro 
Clevenger  College  of  Business 

Administration,  Hickory 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Lenoir 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Marion 
Clevenger  College  for  Secretaries,  Newton 
Commercial  College  of  Asheboro,  Asheboro 
Conner  Business  College,  New  Bern 

'<  Croft  Secretarial  and  Accounting 
School,  Durham 
Crumpler  Secretarial  School,  Goldsboro 
Draughon  Business  College,  Winston-Salem 
Durham  Business  School,  Inc. 

(Negro),  Durham 
Edney  Commercial  College,  Hendersonville 


Miss  Dora  Ellis'  Business  School,  Charlotte 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Concord 
Evans  College  of  Commerce,  Gastonia 
Fuller's  School  of  Stenography,  Oxford 
Handley  College  (Negro),  Greensboro 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Kinston 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Hardbarger  Business  College,  Smithfield 
Henderson  Business  College,  Henderson 
Howard's  Business  College,  Shelby 
Hoyle's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
Jacksonville  School  of  Business,  Jacksonville 
Jones  Business  College,  High  Point 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Durham 
Kennedy's  Commercial  School,  Roxboro 
King's  Business  College,  Charlotte 
King's  Business  College,  Greensboro 
King's  Business  College,  Raleigh 
McClung's  Business  Classes,  Greensboro 
Morgan  Business  College,  Albemarle 
Morse-Dobbs  College,  Greensboro 
Motte  Business  College,  Wilmington 
National  School  of  Commerce,  Charlotte 
Russell's  Commercial  School 

(Negro),  Winston-Salem 
Salisbury  Business  College,  Salisbury 
Salisbury  Commercial  School,  Salisbury 
Sanford  Business  College,  Sanford 
Star  Stenographic  School,  Winston-Salem 
Town  Classes,  Chapel  Hill 
Worth  Business  College,  Fayetteville 


CHARITABLE,  CORRECTIONAL  AND  MENTAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Public 

Name  Superintendent 

I  Caswell  Training  School — Dr.  Frederick  E.  Kratter,  Acting,  Kinston 

Confederate  Woman's  Home — Mrs.  Pauline  Taylor,  Fayetteville 
|  Eastern  Carolina  Training  School  for  Boys— Wm.  D.  Clark,  Rocky  Mount 
j  Morrison  Industrial  School  for  Negro  Boys — Paul  R.  Brown,  Hoffman 
|  North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital— Dr.  W.  M.  Roberts,  Surgeon  in  Chief,  Gastonia 
|  State  Hospital— Dr.  Walter  A.  Sikes,  Raleigh 
f.  State  Hospital — Dr.  John  S.  McKee,  Jr.,  Morganton 
j'  State  Hospital — Dr.  James  L.  Cathell,  Camp  Butner 
i|  State  Hospital— Dr.  M.  M.  Vitols,  Goldsboro 

Sanatorium  for  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis— Dr.  VV.  C.  Hewitt,  Medical  Director,  McCain 
Eastern  Sanatorium — Dr.  H.  F.  Eason,  Medical  Director,  Wilson 
Gravely  Sanatorium— Dr.  H.  S.  Willis,  Medical  Director,  Chapel  Hill 
Western  Sanatorium— Dr.  C.  D.  Thomas,  Medical  Director,  Black  Mountain 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School— J.  Frank  Scott,  Concord 

State  Home  and  Industrial  School!  for  Girls— Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Eagle  Springs 

State  Prisons — William  F.  Bailey,  Director,  Raleigh 

State  Training  School  for  Negro  Girls  (Dobbs  Farm)— Miss  Mae  D.  Holmes,  Kinston 

Non-Public 

1  Appalachian  Hall— Dr.  W.  Ray  Griffin,  Jr.,  Asheville 

?  Broadoaks  Sanatorium — Dr.  E.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Morganton 
Clearview  Sanatorium— Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hadley,  Medical  Director,  Ayden 
Elmwood  Sanatorium,  Inc.— Dr.  E.  Eugene  Neeland,  Medical  Director,  Elm  City 
Friendship  House,  Inc.— Mrs.  Charles  L.  (Betty)  James,  Manager,  Winston-Salem 

8  Glenwood  Park  Sanitarium— R.  M.  Buie,  Jr.,  Medical  Director,  Greensboro 

1  Graylyn — Mr.  Sam  G.  Seawell,  Administrator,  Winston -Salem 
Green  Terrace — John  Robertson,  Manager,  Kittrell 

'!  Highland  Hospital— Dr.  Charman  Carroll,  Medical  Director,  Asheville 

\  Keeley  Institute— W.  R.  Booth,  Managing  Director,  Greensboro 
Pinebluff  Sanitarium— Dr.  Malcolm  D.  Kemp,  Pinebluff 
Wilmith  Hospital— Mrs.  Wm.  Marshall  Boyst,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Dorothy  Frances  Wells 


CHILD-CARING  INSTITUTIONS 

Superintendent,  Director 
Name  or  other  Official 

Alexander  Home   John  W.  Baughman,  Charlotte 

Alexander  Schools,  Inc.  J°hn  w-  Volger,  Union  Mills 

Appalachian  School   Rev.  P.  W.  Lambert,  Jr.,  Peniand 

Baptist  Orphanage  of  N.  C,  Inc  Rev.  W.  C.  Reed,  Thomasville 

Mills  Home   c-  A.  Kearns,  Thomasville 

Kennedy  Heme   W.  A.  Smith,  Kinston 
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Catholic  Orphanage  Father  John  Regan,  Nazareth 

Children's  Home,  Inc  M.  T.  Lambeth,  Winston-Salem 

Christian  Orphanage  Dr.  John  G.  Truitt,  Elon  College 

Church  of  God  Orphan's  and  Children's  Home  P.  H.  McCarn,  Kannapolis 

Colored  Orphanage  of  N.  C  Rev.  T.  H.  Brooks,  Oxford 

Dunn  Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  J.  Edward  Johnson,  Dunn 

Eliada  Home  for  Children  A.  D.  Cameron,  Asheville 

Falcon  Orphanage,  Inc  Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  Falcon 

Free  Will  Baptist  Orphanage  Rev.  R.  H.  Jackson,  Middlesex 

Grandfather  Home  for  Children  Miss  Annie  Bryan,  Banner  Elk- 
Indian  Orphanage  of  Robeson  County  Dr.  Herbert  Oxendine,  Pembroke 

I.  O.  0.  F.  Home  Col.  James  E.  Stewart,  Goldsboro 

Junior  Order  Children's  Home  Robert  Bruton,  Lexington 

Memorial  Industrial  School,  Inc  W.  L.  Peay,  Winston-Salem 

Methodist  Orphanage,  The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Hicks,  Raleigh 

Mountain  Orphanage,  The  Harry  E.  Barkley,  Black  Mountain 

Nazareth  Orphans'  Home  Thomas  L.  Moose,  Rockwell 

Oxford  Orphanage  A.  D.  Leon  Gray,  Oxford 

Pittsboro  Christian  Home,  Inc  W.  E.  Hollingsworth,  Pittsboro 

Presbyterian  Orphans'  Home  Rev.  A.  B.  McClure,  Barium  Springs 

Pythian  Home  D.  W.  Huggins,  Clayton 

Sipes  Orchard  Home,  Inc  John  G.  Odom,  Conover 

South  Mountain  Industrial  Institute  W.  R.  Williams,  Nebo 

Thompson  Orphanage  and  Training  Institution  M.  D.  Whisnant,  Charlotte 

Wright  Refuge,  The  .Miss  Lizzie  Gray  Chandler,  Durham 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OF  NURSING 


Practical  Schools  of  Nursing 


Name  of  School 

Albemarle  School  of 

Practical  Nursing 
Asheville  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Banner  Elk  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Durham  School  of  Practical 

Nursing  for  Negroes — 

Duke  Hospital  Unit* 
Raleigh  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 
Watts  Hospital  Course  in 

Practical  Nursing* 
Wayne  County  Memorial  Hospital 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 
Winston-Salem  School  of 

Practical  Nursing* 


Location 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

St.  Joseph's  Hospital 
Asheville,  N.  C. 
Grace  Hospital 
Banner  Elk,  N.  C. 
Duke  Hospital 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hospital 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Watts  Hospital 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
725  28th  Street,  N.  E. 


Head  Instructor 

Mrs.  Doris  Riggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Nelson 


Margaret  Wood 
Mrs.  Bessie  Burgess 
Mrs.  Wilma  T.  Hood 
Mrs.  Jnez  C.  Andrews 


Hospital  Schools  of  Nursing 

Cabarrus  Memorial  Hospital*-**-?-x 

Charlotte  Memorial  Hospitals 

City  Memorial  Hospital? 

Community  Hospitalxx 

Davis  Hospital? 

Duke  Hostpital*-**-? 

Gaston  Memorial  Hospital**-! 

Good  Samaritan  Hospitalxx 

Grace  Hospital*-**-? 

Hamlet  Hospitalt-x-** 

High  Point  Memorial  Hospital? 

Highsmith  Hospital*** 

Lincoln  Hospitalxx 

Lowrance  Hospitalx 

Memorial  Mission  Hospital**-!-? 

Mercy  Hospital? 

Mountain  Sanitarium  and  Hospital***-!- 
N.  C.  Baptist  Hospital*-**-! 
Park  View  Hospital?-*** 
Presbyterian  Hospitalt 
Rex  Hospital*-**-* 

Kate  Bitting  Reynolds  Mem.  Hospitalxx-' 
Roanoke  Rapids  Hospital***-x 
Robeson  Co.  Memorial  Hospital*-**--! 
Rowan  Memorial  Hospital? 
Rutherford  Hospital**-? 
Saint  Agnes  Hospitalxx 
Shelby  Hospital? 

James  Walker  Memorial  Hospital 
Watts  Hospital? 

Wilson  School  of  Nursing*-**-!-? 


Concord,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Morganton,  N.  C. 

Hamlet,  N.  C. 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Mooresville,  N.  C. 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 
x  Fletcher,  N.  C. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
*  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 

Lumberton,  N.  C. 

Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Shelby,  N.  C. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 


S.  Margery  Jarmon 

J.  Elizabeth  White 

Naomi  M.  Beery 

Mrs.  Elma  Rose  Mencrieffe 

Elizabeth  Hill 

Ann  Jacobansky 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Petty 

Mary  E.  Dye 

Jewell  E.  Reaves 

Mrs.  Mary  Bellinger 

Frances  A.  Burgess 

Mrs.  Isla  C.  Norfolk 

Mrs.  Lucille  Z.  Williams 

Norma  Furches 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Parsons 

Sister  Mary  Gertrude 

Gladys  M.  Lowder 

Joyce  Warren 

Lena  Bazemore 

Mary  Belle  May 

Margaret  M.  Cheek 

Mrs.  Mildred  M.  Thomas 

Mrs.  Marie  V.  Paul 

Eula  E.  Rackley 

Mrs.  Sally  Washeim 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Stallings 

Mrs.  Hopesy  R.  Kearney 

Pearl  T.  Gaston 

Lucy  Masten 

Mrs.  Bessie  P.  Burgess 

Myra  Maxwell 


Accredited  Schools  of  Nursing 


Collegiate  Schools  of  Nursing 

Mrs.  Willetta  S.  Jones,  Dean 

Ann  Jacobansky 
Elizabeth  L.  Kemble,  Dean 
Mrs.  Beverly  W.  Knight 


*  Admit  Married  Students. 
**  Allow  Students  to  Marry. 
***  Allow  Students  to  Marry  Last  6  Months, 
t  Admit  Men  Students. 
%  Scholarships  or  Loans, 
x  Stipends  Paid  Students, 
xx  Negro  Schools. 


Agricultural  and  Technical  College  Greensboro,  N  C 
*.**_! -xx 

Duke  University*-**-?  Durham,  N.  C. 

University  of  North  Carolina*-**--}- $  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

"Winston -Salem  Teachers  College*-**-?-xx  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES 
(Exclusive  of  Licensed  Foster  Day  Care  Homes) 


County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Alamance  Burlington  Community  Center  Day  Nursey,  Recreation  Department.  Bur- 
lington, James  Robinson,  Director 
Tiny  Tot  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Easley,  111  Carolina  Ave.,  Bur- 
lington 

Buncombe  Happy  Home  Play  School,  9  Pearson  Dr.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ray, 

Director 

**Pre-School  for  Handicapped  Children,  Orthopedic  Hospital,  Asheville, 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Pritchard,  Chairman 
Tiny  Tot's  Nursery,  44  Circle  St.,  Asheville,  Vernon  Cowan,  Business 

Manager 

Cabarrus  Mrs.  Addie  Hight,  134  Cedar  St.,  Concord 

Catawba  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery,  Center  St.,  Hickory,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hall,  Director 

Cumberland  **Fuller  School  for  Exceptional  Children,  528  Old  Wilmington  Rd.,  Fay- 

etteville,  Mrs.  Edna  Fuller,  Director 

Davidson  Tollitime  Day  Nursery,  422  North  Salem  St.,  Lexington 

Durham  Durham  Nursery  School  Ass'n.,  Inc.,  605  N.  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Durham. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 
Mrs.  H.  0.  Fowler,  1902  Newton  Rd.,  Durham 
Sterling  Day  Nursery,  2208  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Sterling,  Director 


Southside  Nursery  School,  Southside  School.  Erwin  Rd.,  Durham, 

Mrs.  F.  A.  G.  Cowper,  Director 
.Mrs.  M.  I.  Upchurch,  3517  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham 
Forsyth  **The  Children's  Center,  Ass'n.  for  the  Handicapped,  830  West  5th  St., 

Winston-Salem,  Mrs.  Alice  S.  Johnson,  Director 
Friendship  Day  Nursery,  1325  N.  Cherry  St.,  Winston-Salem, 

Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 
Coler  Day  Nursery,  1435  E.  Fourth  St.,  Winston-Salem, 

Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 
Mount  Zion  Day  Nursery,  618  East  Ninth  St.,  Winston-Salem, 

Mrs.  Mary  Mason,  Director 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cornwall,  214  West  St.,  Winston-Salem 
Thomas  &  Anderson  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Thomas,  161 1  Clark 

Ave.,  Winston-Salem 

Guilford.....  Greensboro  Educational  Nursery,  208  East  Bessemer  Ave..  Greensboro, 

Mrs.  Betty  Alexander  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Pickerel.  Directors 
Mrs.  V.  B.  Hessessee,  304  South  Aycock  St.,  Greensboro 
Kiddieland  Day  Nursery,  515  North  Edgeworth  Ave.,  Greensboro, 

Mrs.  G.  Fred  Shaw,  Director 
Metropolitan  Nursery  School,  1059  Armstrong  St.,  Greensboro, 

Mrs.  Mattie  Eccles,  Director 
Tommy  and  Sue  Day  Nursery,  416  Westover  Terrace,  Greensboro, 

Mrs.  Harry  Omohundro,  Director 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Dixon,  500  Andrews  St.,  Greensboro 

Mrs.  G.  L.  York,  Dr.  Lolly  Lane  Day  Nursery,  1219  Lolly  Lane,  Greensboro 

Mecklenburg  Mrs.  E.  D.  Atkinson,  114  Bruns  Ave..  Charlotte 

Charlotte  Day  Nursery,  321  West  10th  St.,  Charlotte. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Simeril,  Director 
Charlotte  Negro  Day  Nursery,  515  South  McDowell  St.,  Charlotte, 
Child  Care  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  200  Trade  St.,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  Eva  H.  Sumrow,  Director 
Double  Oaks  Nursery,  Double  Oaks  Housing  Project,  Charlotte, 

Mary  Garner,  Director 
Glenwood  Day  Nursery,  1019  Berryhill  St.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Lima  Scott  King,  Director 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Holmes,  400  Woodvale  PI.,  Charlotte 
Shady  Oaks  Nursery,  3021  Plaza  Rd.,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  J.  Clyde  White,  Director 
Sunshine  Day  Nursery,  832  Seigle  Ave.,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  James  M.  Grant,  Director 
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Wilmore  Nursery  School,  1605  Wilmore  Dr.,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Castles,  Director 

New  Hanover  Brooklyn  Day  Nursery,  Community  Building,  Taylor  Homes,  Wilmington 

Mrs.  Ethel  Bernard,  Director 
Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  Day  Nursery,  618  South  Sixth  St., 

Wilmington.  Florence  Huband,  Director 
Hillcrest  Day  Nursery,  Hillcrest  Housing  Project,  Wilmington 
N.  C.  Junior  Sorosis  Day  Nursery,  Lake  Forest  Housing  Project, 
Wilmington,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lane,  Director 

Orange  Harold  M.  Holmes  Day  Nursery,  Box  21,  Chapel  Hill, 

Mrs.  Hubert  Robinson,  Director 
Victory  Village  Day  Care  Center,  Victory  Village,  Chapel  Hill, 
Mrs.  Mildred  R.  Phillips,  Director 

RocKingham  Church  of  Christ  Day  Nursery,  206  Carter  St.,  Reidsville, 

Mrs.  Cabell  Davis,  Director 

Scotland  Waverly  Day  Nursery,  Laurinburg,  Mrs.  0.  S.  Jones,  Director 

Wake  Raleigh  Day  Nursery,  Chavis  Heights  Recreation  Bldg.,  Raleigh 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Fouraker,  601  Brooks  Ave.,  Raleigh 
Wayne  Paradise  Day  Nursery,  414  North  George  St.,  Goidsboro 


**  Specialized  Facilities  for  Handicapped  Children. 

LICENSED  DAY  CARE  FACILITIES  OPERATED  JOINTLY 
WITH  KINDERGARTEN  PROGRAMS 

County  Facility,  Address,  Director 

Puncombe  Asheville  Day  Nursery  of  the  Buncombe  County  Nursery  School,  187  Hay 

wood  St.,  Asheville,  Mrs.  Frank  Salley,  Director 
Milgemarve  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  74  Arlington  St.,  Asheville 

Mrs.  Carrie  R.  Denny,  Director 

Burke  Calvary  Baptist  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  South  Green  St.,  Morganton 

Cabarrus  Children's;  Center,  Inc.,  409  Moble  Ave.,  Kannapolis. 

Mrs.  Ethel  A.  Honeycutt,  Director 

Craven  Green  Park  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Pearl  Bordeaux,  814  Clark  Ave.,  New  Ben 

Durham  Greystone  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  Hillsboro  Rd.,  Durham, 

Mrs.  Christine  Oakley,  Director 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Wallace,  2816  Hillsboro  Road,  Durham 
Forsyth  Bethlehem  Center,  408  Hickory  St.,  Winston-Salem 


Salem  Baptist  Church  Day  Nursery,  South  Broad  St.,  Winston- Salem 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Donevant,  Director 
Sunnyside  Day  Nursery,  2908  South  Main  St.,  Winston-Salem, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gossett,  Directors 

Guilford  Florida  Street  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  132%  Florida   St.,  Greensborc 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Carratells,  Director 
Jack  and  Jill  Play  School,  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  604  Scott  Ave. 
Greensboro,  Mrs.  Frances  T.  Moyer,  Director 

Mecklenburg  Flo's   Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  3510  Commonwealth   Ave.,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  Florence  Headen,  Director 
Jack  and  Jill  Nursery,  815  North  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte, 

Mrs.  Louise  L.  Pearman,  Director 
Kiddie  Korner,  2241  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Charlotte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  H.  Eagle,  Directors 
Dilworth  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  410  E.  Park  Avenue,  Charlotte, 
Mrs.  George  Canipe,  Director 

Orange  Baptist  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  Baptist  Church,  Chapel  Hill, 

Mrs.  J.  0.  Bailey,  Director 

Stanly  Little  Red  School  House,  Box  1106,  Albemarle, 

Mrs.  Ruby  Still,  Director 

Wake  Temple  Baptist  Church  Nursery,  1417  Clifton  St.,  Raleigh, 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Keith,  Director 


NON-PUBLIC  NURSERY  SCHOOLS  AND  KINDERGARTENS 

(Reported  by  Superintendents) 

Note:  Only  schools  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  have  been  approved  by  the  State.    See  pre 
ceding  list  for  other  kindergartens. 

White 


Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

ALAMANCE  Gracelee  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zollie  Foster,  S.  Maple  St.,  Graham 

Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Cook,  N.  Main  St.,  Graham 

Burlington  Front  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Gordon  Marshall,  Burlington 

1st  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Burke,  Jr.,  Burlington 
1st  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  N.  Touchstone,  Burlington 
1st  Christian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Cox,  Burlington 
Catholic — Blessed  Sacrament,  Sister  Marie  Clair,  Burlington 

ALLEGHANY  Sparta  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ellen  Church,  Sparta 

Wadesboro  Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Rose,  Camden  Rd.,  Wadesboro 

Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Jennie  Dockery,  Brent  St.,  Wadcoboro 


Licensed  Day  Cake  Facilities 


Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

Washington  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  John  Smith,  Washington 

BERTIE  Pritchett-Burden  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Pritchett,  Windsor 

BLADEN  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Milton  Fisher,  Elizabethtown 

Asheville  St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  Asheville 

St.  Joan  of  Arc  School,  Rev.  Mother  Sharry,  West  Asheville 
Central  Methodist  (Kg'n  &  1st  gr.),  Mrs.  Mamie  Redmon,  Asheville 
Kenilworth  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Stone  and  Mrs.  P.  M.  Rymer,  Asheville 


Happy  Valle  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  0.  Buckner,  Asheville 
Little  Beaver  College,  Delbert  F.  Blount,  Asheville 
Child  Garden  School,  Mrs.  0.  V.  Himes,  Asheville 
Miss  Gudger's  Kindergarten,  Miss  Fannie  G.  Gudger,  Asheville 
Mrs.  Dunlop's  Classes,  Mrs.  Harrison  Dunlop,  Asheville 
Plonk's  School  of  Creative  Arts,  Miss  Laura  Plonk,  Asheville 
Asheville  Country  Day  School,  Mr.  Marshall  M.  Abell,  Asheville 

BURKE  Long's  School,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Long,  Valdese 

Causey's  School,  Mrs.  John  H.  Causey,  Rutherford  College 

Morganton  Morganton  Play  School,  Ruth  Cooper,  Morganton 

First  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  N.  M.  Patton,  Jr.,  Morganton 
Tirst  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Settlemyre,  Morganton 
Calvary  Baptist  Nursery-Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Roy  L.  Martin,  Morganton 

Concord  Mrs.  Donnelly's  School,  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Donnelly,  Concord 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Olin  J.  Shinn,  Concord 
Calvary  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Shive,  Concord 
The  Reading  Readiness  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Wall,  Concord 
St.  James  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Allan  Graves,  Concord 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ferd  Lawson,  Concord 
CALDWELL  Granite  Falls  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Patricia  S.  Teague,  Granite  Falls 

Lenoir  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Penn  Bernhardt,  Lenoir 

East  Finley  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Mayo  Horton,  Lenoir 

Catholic  Kindergarten,   ,  Lenoir 

Lenoir  Kindergarten,   ,  Lenoir 

CARTERET  Jack  'N  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  0.  Fussell,  Jr.,  Morehead  City 

Hamilton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Harvey  Hamilton,  Sr.,  Morehead  City 
Nelson's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louise  Nelson,  Beaufort 
Davis  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  Beaufort 
St.  Egbert,  Sister  Edward  Mary,  Morehead  City 

Hickory  Ridgeview  Day  Nursery  School,  Lucy  Hall,  Hickory 

Christ  Lutheran  Church  Kindergarten,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann,  Hickory 

Busy  Day  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory 

Mrs.  Young  Smith's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Young  Smith,  Hickory 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Vivian  H.  Turnbovv,  Hickory 

Busy  Bee  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Cloyd  Hager,  Hickory 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker,  Hickory 

Annie  V.  Brady  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Annie  V.  Brady,  Hickory 

Newton  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ralph  V.  Sechler,  Newton 

Edenton  P.  T.  A.  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Ross,  Edenton 

Kings  Mountain  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Coman  Falls,  Kings  Mountain 

Whiteville  Whiteville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  David  Smith,  Whitevillo 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foster,  Whiteville 

New  Bern  Green  Park  Kindergarten,  Pearl  Bordeaux,  New  Bern 

Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty  Nursery,  Mrs.  Rosa  Daugherty,  New  Bern 
Miss  Bessie  Hollister  Kindergarten,  Bessie  Hollister,  New  Bern 
Christ  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Celia  Ferebee,  New  Bern 

Fayetteville  Mrs.  Haynie's  School,  Mrs.  J.  Duke  Haynie,  Fayettevillo 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Walter  Campbell,  Fayitteville 
Hay  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Martha  Goodman,  Fayetteville 
Snyder  Mem.  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Muriel  Evans,  Fayetteville 
First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Acker,  Fayetteville 
Eutaw  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Clarence  Watson,  Fayetteville 

Lexington  Children's  Day  School,  Mrs.  Ray  Sechrest,  Lexington 

Hillcrest  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Baker,  Lexington 
Playhouse  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Esther  Hege,  Lexington 
Play-Time  Nursery,  Jean  Thomason,  Lexington 
First  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hinkle,  Lexington 
DUPLIN  School  for  Little  Children,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Morrison,  Wallace 

Durham  Calvert  School,  Mrs.  Bess  Pickard  Boone,  Durham 

Twaddell  School,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell,  Durham 
Chapman's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Chapman,  Durham 
Child  Centered  School,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins,  Durham 
Duke  Memorial  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Charles  Baylis,  Durham 
Immaculata  Catholic  School,  Sister  Joan  Marie,  Durham 

Tarboro!  Mrs.  Heydenreich's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Heydenreich,  Tarboro 

Winston-Salem  „..Mrs.  Wharton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wharton,  Winston-Salem 

Highland  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ned  R.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Agnes 

David,  Winston-Salem 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Dorothy  Spencer,  Winston-Salem 
First  Presbyterian  Weekday  School,  Miss  Cornelia  Cartland,  Winston- 
Salem 

Meadowbrook  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 
Ardmore  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Miss  Sue  Marion,  Winston-Salem 
Fries  Moravian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  H.  Bryce  Parker,  Winston-Salem 
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Dorminy  Kindergarten  and  1st  grade,  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Winston-Salem 
Summit  School  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 
Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ann  Blackburn,  Winston-Salem 
Salem  Baptist  Day  School  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Alexander,  Winston- 
Salem 

St.  Leo's  School  and  Kindergarten,  Mother  Gervase,  Winston-Salem 
Villa  Marie- Anna  School  and  Kgtn.,  Mother  Pierre  Julien,  Winston -Salem 

FRANKLIN  Mrs.  Rose's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rose,  Louisburg 

Mrs.  O'Neal's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  O'Neal,  Louisburg 
Mrs.  Joyner's  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lola  Jean  Joyner,  Louisburg 

Franklinton  Parham  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Brooks  Parham,  Jr.,  Franklinton 

Cherryville  Nursery  School,  Noddie  Richardson,  Cherryville 

Gastonia  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Severance,  Gastonia 

Day  School,  Mrs.  Virginia  Howell,  Gastonia 
GREENE  Happy  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Veach,  Snow  Hill 

Greensboro  Caldwell  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Eva  Hodgin,  Greensboro 


Central  Day  Nursery,  Mrs.  Waneta  Widenhouse,  Greensboro 
Senior  High  Nursery,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Love,  Greensboro 
*Curry  School,  Margaret  Norton,  Greensboro 

*West  Market  St.  Methodist  School,  Mrs.  John  Thompson,  Greensboro 

High  Point  First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mary  Cooper,  High  Point 

Babyland  Nursery  and  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Etta  Wischum,  High  Point 
Kindergarten  of  Culture,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Loflin,  High  Point 
Playland,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  High  Point 

Wee  Wisdom  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Carter,  High  Point 

Adams  Dance  Studio,  Ruth  Adams,  High  Point 

Fairyland  Child  Center,  Mrs.  Ralph  Miller,  High  Point 

Mi-Play-House  Nursery,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Cox,  High  Point 

Wonderland  Nursery,  Mrs.  Roy  Butler,  High  Point 

Grace  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Bedenbaugh,  High  Point 

Tiny  Town,  Mrs.  V.  B.  Collins,  High  Point 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Marie  W.  Cummings,  High  Point 
Toddle  Time  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Davis,  High  Point 
Town  and  Country  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Louis  Voorhees,  High  Point 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Acad.,  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  High  Point 
Garden  of  Children  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Larry  Robins,  High  Point 
Farmland  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  James  Mattocks,  High  Point 


HALIFAX  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Lottie  S.  Welch,  Scotland  Neck 

Andleton-Neal  Kindergarten,  Kiki  Andleton  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Neal,  Enflelc 

HAYWOOD  Waynesville  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  K.  Herman,  Waynesville 

Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Russell  Fultz,  Waynesville 

Canton  First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Bonnie  Green,  Canton 

Hendersonville  Community  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Poteat,  Hendersonville 

School  for  Little  Folks,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hughes,  Hendersonville 
Immaculata  School,  Rev.  Mother  O'Brien,  Hendersonville 
First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Bob  Goode,  Hendersonville 

Statesville  Broad  St.  Methodist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thompson,  States 

ville 

Mrs.  Taylor's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Hazel  H.  Taylor,  224  Bost  St.,  Statesvlllr 

JACKSON  Campus  Kindergarten,  Miss  Anne  Rabe,  Cullowhee 

Jackson  Kindergarten,  Docia  Garrett,  Sylva 

JOHNSTON  Batton's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Batton,  Smithfleld 

Woodruff's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Leon  Woodruff,  Selma 
Strickland's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Strickland,  Smithfleld 

Kinston  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Herman  Wellons,  Kinston 

St.  Mark's  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Saville,  Kinston 
Queen  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  T.  Marvin  Vick,  Jr.,  Kinston 
Christ  the  King  Kindergarten,  Sister  Donata,  Kinston 
Westminster  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Rev.  H.  T.  Watson,  Kinston 

Lincolnton  Happy  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mattie  Lou  Alexander,  Lincolnton 

Home  Kindergarten,  Miss  Eva  Delllnger,  Lincolnton 
Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Clifford  Rhyne,  Lincolnton 

MARTIN  Ministerial  Com'y.  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Margaret  Tarkington,  Jr.,  Wll 

llamston 

Marlon...  Peter  Pan  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Albert  Hewitt,  Marion 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mickey  Mitchem,  Marion 

MITCHELL......  Spruce  Pine  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Zella  Wilson,  Spruce  Pine 

MONTGOMERY  The  Tiny  Tots  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mack  Griffin,  Mrs.  Stuart  Ritchie,  Tro; 

Pinehurst  Wee  Barrett  School,  Mrs.  Robert  Barrett,  Pinehurst 

Ehrhardt  School,  Mrs.  Herbert  Ehrhardt,  Jr.,  Pinehurst 
Rocky  Mount  First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dove,  Rocky  Mount 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Blue,  Rocky  Mount 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Kindergarten,  Sister  M.  Thaddeus,  Rock; 
Mount 

Episcopal  Parish  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frank  Fagan,  Sr.,  Rocky  Mount 
Mrs.  Dozier's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Dozier,  Rocky  Mount 
The  Kindergarten  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Braswell,  Rock;  | 
Mount 

Lakeside  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  V.  March,  Rocky  Mount 
West  Haven  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  T.  J.  Russell,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Cleetwood,  Rock; 
Mount 
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Unit  School,  Director,  Address 

NEW  HANOVER  St.  James  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  K.  Lynch,  Wilmington 

Little  Chapel  on  the  Boardwalk,  Mrs.  Ed.  M.  Hawkins,  Wrightsville  Beach 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernest  Clark,  Wilmington 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Joe  Holman,  Wilmington 

High  School  Nursery,  Mrs.  Vivian  Baynes,  Wimington 

St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Bradsher,  Wilmington 

Riverside  Nursery,  Mrs.  Kenneth  Altman,  Wilmington 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  James  Nick,  Wilmington 

The  Oleander  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Henrietta  C.  Knowles,  Wilmington 

Lake  Forest  Nursery,  Mrs.  Betty  J.  Hawley,  Wilmington 

Morningside  Nursery,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Floyd,  Wilmington 

St.  Andrew's  Covenant  Presbyterian,  Mrs.  P.  M.  Camak,  Wilmington 

St.  Mary's  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  A'Munciata,  Wilmington 

NORTHAMPTON  *Woodland  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Mozelle  Maddrey,  Woodand 

ONSLOW  First  Presbyterian  Nursery  Sch.,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Collins,  Jacksonville 

Mother  Goose  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bostlc,  Jacksonville 

Elizabeth  City  .....Protestant  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Julian  Aydlette,  Elizabeth  City 

PENDER  -  .Small  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Maude  Moore,  Burgaw 

Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Eloise  Davis,  Burgaw 

PERSON  Roxboro  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Rose  Harris,  Roxboro 

Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Dick  Warren,  Roxboro 
PITT  *Totsville  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Sally  A.  Bland,  Farmville 

Greenville   ...*East  Carolina  College  Kindergarten,  Annie  Mae  Murray,  Greenville 

Asheboro  Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Burns,  Asheboro 

Allred's  Play  Nursery,  Mrs.  Lillie  C.  Allred,  Asheboro 
Asheboro  Nursery  School,  Mrs.  Frances  I.  Poe,  Asheboro 

Rockingham  JKindergarten,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Terry,  Rockingham 

Sunny  Hours  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Elma  McNair,  Rockingham 

Fairmont  Fairmont  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  Fairmont 

Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Olivia  Cooper,  Lumberton 

Chestnut  St.  Methodist  Kindergarten,   ,  Lumberton 

First  Baptist  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  John  A.  Poe,  Lumberton 
St.  Francis  DeSales  School,  Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Lumberton 

Leaksvillc  Golden  Hour  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Golden,  Leaksville 

Draper  "Y"  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Purdie  Hall,  Draper 

Reidsville  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Barbara  Mitchell,  Reidsville 

Saunders  Private,  Mrs.  Minta  Saunders,  Reidsville 

Salisbury  First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Porter,  Salisbury 

First  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Mrs  Douglas  Cheyne,  Salisbury 
St.  John's  Lutheran  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  McDonald  Wyatt,  Salisbury 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  William  Bostian,  Salisbury 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic,  Sister  Regis,  Salisbury 

Laurinburg  Presbyterian  Kindergarten,  Roberta  Coble,  Laurinburg 

Private  Kindergarten,  Eunice  Henley,  Laurinburg 

Albemarle  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Faith  Brooks,  Albemarle 

Skidmore  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Skidmore,  Albemarle 
Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  Mrs.  Ruby  Still,  Albemarle 

Elkin  Transou's  Kindergarten,  Louise  Transou,  Elkin 

Mount  Airy  Dorminy  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Jacquline  Dorminy,  Mount  Airy 

Happy  Daze  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Holcomb,  Mount  Airy 

Henderson  Page's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Page,  Henderson 

Glenn's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Glenn,  Henderson 
Ball's  Nursery,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Ball,  Henderson 

Fremont  „  Mrs.  Whitley's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Wyatt  Whitley,  Fremont 

North  Wilkesboro  Presbyterian  Church  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Doris  Searcy  Berry,  N.  Wilkes- 

boro 

Wilson  Wilson  Council  of  Churches  School,  Mrs.  Jessie  W.  Kelly,  Wilson 

Mrs.  Fleming's  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Fleming,  Jr.,  Wilson 
St.  Therese  Catholic  Kindergarten,   ,  Wilson 

Negro 

BERTIE  Boyce  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Boyce,  Windsor 

Concord  Grace  Lutheran,  Mary  Miller,  Concord 

Durham  St.  Joseph's  Nursery,  Hattie  Jenkins,  Durham 

N.  C.  College  Nursery,   ,  Durham 

Winston-Salem  Jack  and  Jill  Musical  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Sellers,  Winston-Salem 

Mother  and  Daughter  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Earl  Benson  and  Mrs.  Minnie 

Friday,  Winston-Salem 
St.  Anne's  Kindergarten,  Mother  M.  Alfred,  Winston-Salem 
St.  Andrews  Methodist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Madeline  Black,  Winston-Salem 
First  Baptist  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Ernestine  Cathcart,  Winston-Salem 

Franklinton  Kearney's  Kindergarten,  Katie  B.  Kearney,  Franklinton 

High  Point    Rose  Bee  7th  Day  Adventist  School,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  High  Point 

Christ  the  King  Convent  School,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  High  Point 

Hendersonville   Eula  B.  Owens  Play  School,  G.  E.  Weaver,  Hendersonvllie 

Kinston.„  Our  Lady  of  Atonement  Kindergarten,  Sister  Catherine,  Kinston 

NEW  HANOVER.„  Perkins'  School,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Perkins,  Wilmington 

St.  Thomas'  Catholic  School,  Sister  Agnes-Marie  F.  H.  M.,  Wilmington 

Davis  Nursery,  Mrs.  Ruth  Davis,  Wilmington 

Ephesus  7th  Day  Adventist,  H.  A.  Raming,  Wilmington 

Laurinburg  Hallowell-Wellington  Kindergarten,  L.  L.  King,  Laurinburg 

Henderson  Adams'  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  Doris  Adams,  Henderson 

Wilson  St.  Alphonsus  Catholic  School,   ,  Wilson 
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White 

Unit-School  Principal  and  Address  for  County  Units 

Burlington — Calvert  School-Grove  Park,  Mrs.  Rogert  Gant,  Jr. 

(Nursery  through  grade  2),  Mrs.  J.  H.  Erwin 
Wadesboro — Anson  Day,  Mrs.  Julian  Harrington,  Morven  Rd. 
BEAUFORT — Terra  Ceia  Christian,  Roland  Butyne,  Pantego,  R. 
Washington— St.  Peter's  (Epis.),  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Wulf 

St.  Agnes  (Cath.) 
Asheville — St.  Joan  of  Arc,  915  Haywood  Rd. 

Central  Methodist  (K.  and  First  G.),  Mrs.  Mamie  Redmon 
St.  Lawrence  (Cath.),  Sister  Mary  Paul,  12  Culvern  St. 
CARTERET— St.  Egbert,  Sister  Edward  Mary,  1705  Evans  St.,  Morehead  City 
Hickory — Jack  and  Jill,  Mrs.  Landon  D.  Walker 
Frances  Field's  Private,  Frances  Field 
Christ  Lutheran  Church,  Rev.  J.  P.  Naumann 
New  Bern — New  Bern  Community,  Mrs.  Margurite  Armstrong 

St.  Paul's,  Mother  Harrell 
Durham — Calvert,  Mrs.  Bess  Pickard  Boone 
Twaddell,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Twaddell 
Child  Centered,  Mrs.  Delores  C.  Atkins 
Immaculata  Catholic,  Sister  Joan  Marie 
Greystone  Baptist  Nursery,  Mrs.  Christine  Oakley 
Winston-Salem — Salem  Baptist  Day,  J.  D.  Alexander,  429  S.  Broad  St. 

First  Presbyterian  Weekday,  Cornelia  Cartland,  N.  Marshall  St. 
St.  John's  Ev.  Lutheran,  Dorothy  Spencer,  2001  Queen  St. 
Villa  Marie- Anna,  Mother  Pierre  Julien,  2900  First  St. 
St.  Leo's,  Mother  Gervase,  333  Springdale  Ave. 
Sunnyside  Day,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Gossett,  Jr.,  Sunnyside  Ave. 
Dorminy,  Jacqueline  Dorminy,  Zinzendorf  Hotel 
Summit,  Francis  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd. 
Gastonia — St.  Michael's  Parochial,  Sister  Mary  Concepta 

Christian  Day,  Mrs.  0.  F.  Mason 
Greensboro — Page  Private,  Mrs.  Daisy  Page  Walker,  W.  Market  St. 

High  Point — Jack  and  Jill  Kindergarten  and  Nursery,  Mrs.  Marie  Cummings,  110  Sunset  Dr 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Edward  Loyola,  500  Montlieu  Ave. 
Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams,  Springdale  Ave. 
Day  Center,  Can  S.  Jackson,  504  E.  Green  St. 

HAYWOOD— St.  John's,   Waynesville 

HENDERSON— Fletcher  Academy,  L.  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher 

Hendersonville — Immacula,  Mother  M.  Terrier,  611  Buncombe  St. 

Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Marie  Holloway,  S.  Washington  St. 
Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary 
Statesville — Miss  Turner's  Little,  Bernice  Turner,  Sharpe  St. 

Remedial  Reading  Class,  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Casanova,  323  N.  Mulberry  St. 
Kinston — Christ  the  King  (1-8),  Sister  Donata 

Queen  Street  Methodist  (1st),  Rev.  T.  M.  Tick,  Jr. 
Lincolnton — First  Grade,  Mrs.  Mattie  Lou  Alexander 
MITCHELL — Appalachian,  Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland 

Rocky  Mount — Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Sister  M.  Thaddcus 
ONSLOW — Alpha  Grade  (1  teacher),  Mrs.  Mary  Cameron,  Jacksonville,  R.  2 
Infant  of  Prague,  Sister  Mary  Teresa,  Chancy  Ave.,  Jacksonville 

Elizabeth  City— St.  Elizabeth,   ,  804  W.  Main  St. 

Greenville — Catholic,  Sister  Barbara 

Asheboro — Lester's  Learners  (1st  gr.),  Mrs.  F.  C.  Lester,  840  Sunset 
Lumberton — First  Presbyterian  Ch.  (1st  gr.),  Olivia  Cooper 

St.  Francis  (1-8),  Sister  Mary  Assumpa 
Reidsville— Abell  Private  (1st  gr.),  Mrs.  Harriette  W  Abell 
Salisbury — Sacred  Heart  Catholic,  Sister  Regis,  427  W.  Council  St. 


Negro 

Concord — Grace  Lutheran,  Sarah  Scott,  114  Ring  St. 

New  Bern — St.  Joseph's,  Sister  M.  Hubert 

Durham — St.  Joseph's  Nursery,  Hattie  Jenkins 

Winston-Salem— St.  Benedict's,  Sister  Esther,  1625  E.  12th  St. 

High  Point— Rose  Bee  Seventh  Day  Adventist,  Rosetta  Baldwin,  1412  Olga  St. 

Christ  the  King,  Sister  Mary  Carmela,  1605  Kivett  Dr. 
Kinston — Father  Paul  Memorial  Elementary,  Father  Paul 
Our  Lady  of  Atonement,  Sister  Casterine 

Elizabeth  City— St.  Catherine,   ,  207  Shepard  St. 

Greenville — Catholic,  Rev.  Maurice  Tew 

Lumberton — St.  Madeleine  Sophie  Mission  (1-8),  Sister  Mary  Hubert 

Albemarle — Seventh  Day  Adventist,  

Henderson — Private  First  Grade,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Robards,  Charles  St. 
Wilson— St.  Therese  Catholic 

Wilson  Council  of  Churches  Day  (1st  grade) 
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NON-PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Year 

County  High  School,  Principal  and  School  Address  Accredited 

White: 

Alleghany  Glade  Valley,  E.  B.  Eldridge,  Glade  Valley   1920 

Beaufort  Terra  Ceia  Christian  School  (2  Yr.),  Roland  Buttyne,  Pantego,  R    

Buncombe  St.  Genevieve-of-the-Pines,  Mother  Margaret  Potts,  Ashevllle  *1920 

Asheville  Country  Day  Sch.,  789  Merrimon  Ave.,  Asheville    

Asheville  School,  David  R.  Fall,  Asheville   1920 

Ben  Lippen  Boys'  School,  J.  Robertson  McQuilken,  Asheville   1944 

Christ  School,  David  P.  Harris,  Arden  *1928 

Mt.  Pisgah  Academy,  M.  E.  Moore,  Candler   1946 

St.  Francis  High  School,  Rev.  Jerome  Dukette,  285  Victoria  Rd.,  Asheville....  1952 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Henry  W.  Jensen,  Svvannanoa   1928 

Caldwell  Patterson  School  for  Boys,  G.  F.  Wiese,  Legerwood   1938 

Durham  Immaculata   (Catholic)    (9th  gr.)    

Forsyth  Southern  Pilgrim  College,  Carl  Hightower,  Kernersville   1948 

Salem  Academy,  Mary  A.  Weaver,  Winston-Salem  *1920 

Summit,  Francis  Carter,  Reynolda  Rd.,  Winston-Salem    

Villa  Marie-Anna,  Sister  Eileen  Patrice,  2900  W.  First  St.,  Winston-Salem....  — — 

Gaston  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  M.  Christine,  Belmont  *1927 

Greensboro  Evening  College,  G.  E.  Love,  Greensboro   1953 

Guilford  .Notre  Dame,  Sister  Berchmans  Julia,  Greensboro   1942 

Oak  Ridge  Institute,  W.  J.  Chandler,  Oak  Ridge  *1920 

Peoples  Bible,  Ruth  Syphrit,  Greensboro   

High  Point  Tri-City  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Jr.  Academy,  Joe  Reams,  Springdale  Ave    

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Academy,  Sister  Mary  Loyola,  500  Montlieu  Ave.   

Haywood  Springdale,  Victor  E.  Jacoby,  Canton    

St.  John's,  Sister  Frances  Marie,  Waynesville   1943 

Henderson  .Fletcher  Academy,  Lewis  E.  Nestell,  Fletcher   1936 

Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys,  J.  Edgar  Singletary,  Hendersonville  *1920 

Immaculata,  Father  Howard  Lane,  Hendersonville    

Mecklenburg  Burton  Institute,  Z.  Glenn  Barnhardt,  Headmaster,  Charlotte   1946 

Charlotte  Catholic,  Sister  Mary  Stephen.  Charlotte  *1946 

Mitchell  Appalachian  School,  Rev.  Peter  Lambert,  Penland    

Robeson  Presbyterian  Jr.  College,  O.  W.  Ferrene,  Maxton  *1940 

Sampson  Pineland  College  and 

Edwards  Military  Institute,  W.  J.  Blanchard,  Salemburg  *1920 

Union  Wingate  Jr.  College,  Budd  E.  Smith,  Wingate   1920 

Wake  Cathedral  Latin,  Sister  M.  Rose  Imelda,  Raleigh   1939 

Peace  College,  W.  C.  Pressly,  Raleigh  *1920 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College,  Richard  G.  Stone,  Raleigh  *1920 

Negro : 

Beaufort  Mother  of  Mercy,  Sister  M.  DeChantal,  Washington   1937 

Buncombe  Allen  Home,  Miss  Julia  Titus,  Asheville  *1924 

Craven  St.  Joseph's,  Sister  M.  Hubert,  New  Bern   1946 

Forsyth  St.  Anne's  Academy,  Mother  Marguerite,  Winston-Salem   1951 

Guilford  ....Jmmanuel  Lutheran,  W.  M.  Kampschmidt,  Greensboro  *1923 

Palmer  Memorial,  J.  H.  Brackett,  Sedalia  *1923 

Pasquotank  Roanoke  Institute,  D.  S.  Nichols,  Elizabeth  City    

Scotland  Laurinburg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg....  

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS 

White 

Onslow  Camp  Lejeune  Schools,  W.  H.  Tuck,  Superintendent 

High,  B.  A.  Barringer,  Camp  Lejeune  *1946 

Elementary,  George  Ezzard,  Camp  Lejeune   1946 

Cumberland  Fort  Bragg  Schools,  C.  H.  Aderholdt,  Fort  Bragg    

Indian 

Swain  Cherokee  Indian  School,  Samuel  P.  Hyatt,  Cherokee   1941 


STATE  SUPPORTED  SCHOOLS 

White  School,  Superintendent,  Principal  and  School  Address  Elementary  H.  S. 

Burke  School  for  Deaf,  Ben  E.  Hoffmeyer,  Supt.,  Morganton      ■ 

Moore  Samarcand,  Miss  Reva  Mitchell,  Supt,  Frances  Dull,  Eagle  Springs     

Wake  School  for  Blind,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt.,  T.  E.  Stough,  Raleigh     *1923 

Negro 

Wake  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf,  E.  N.  Peeler,  Supt.,  M.  H.  Crockett, 

Raleigh       

*  Member  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
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VOCATIONAL  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
Public — White 

Name  Principal 

Vocational  Textile  School  Chris  E.  Folk,  Belmont 

Non-Public — White 

John  C.  Camphell  Folk  School  Ceorge  Bidstrut,  Brasstown 

Penland  School  of  Handicrafts  Lucy  Morgan,  Penland 

Non-Public — Negro 

Home  Eckers  Trade  School  Mrs.  Catherine  Bosier,  Director,  Raleigh 
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PRINCIPALS  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

County  units  are  printed  in  bold  face  capital  letters ;  city  units  are  indicated  by  black  face 
capitals  and  lower  case.    A  dagger  (t)  indicates  the  administrative  unit  is  participating  in  the 
Southern  Association's  program  for  elementary  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  and  principals 
include  all  teachers  employed.    Under  "Year  Accredited"  the  year  given  is  that  of  the  initiial 
|  year  of  continuous  accreditment.    The  rating  is  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1956.  All 

;  schools  not  rated  are  classified  as  non-standard  and  hence  are  indicated  by  ruled  lines  (  ) 

in  the  "year  accredited"  columns.    Where  no  elementary  or  high  school  is  operated  the  other 

columns  are  indicated  by  leader  lines  (  ).    In  the  case  of  high  schools  an  asterisk  (*) 

I  denotes  membership  in  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States. 
For  Negro  schools  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  approval  by  the  Association. 


No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!         CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


279  122  ALAMANCEf          M.  E.  Yount,  Graham 

215  97  WHITE : 

29  11    Alexander  Wilson  .G.  B.  Bobbins,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

16  11    Altamahaw-Ossippee  J.  Allen  Thacker,  Altamahaw                          1951  *1924 

6  8    Eli  Whitney  C.  W.  Hawkins,  Graham,  R.  2     1924 

25  10    Elon  College  .Kenneth  S.  Clem,  Elon  College     1926 

27  13    E.  M.  Holt  L.  M.  Adcock,  Burlington,  R.  1                         1952  *1927 

4    Glencoe  Mrs.  Allie  H.  Abercrombie,  Burlington,  R.  2....     

31    Graham  Winfred  H.  Ward,  Graham   1938   

4  14    Graham  N.  G.  Bryan,  Graham     *1922 

11  6    Haw  River  Elmo  S.  Allgood,  Haw  River                           1939  1925 

18  12    Mebane  E.  M.  Yoder,  Mebane                                      1951  *1925 

10    E.  M.  Yoder  E.  E.  McLamb,  Mebane   1954   

3    Midway  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Thomas,  Burlington,  R.  5      

13  7    Pleasant  Grove  E.  F.  Isley,  Burlington,  R.  3  .....    1929 

10    Saxapahaw  J.  F.  Roberts,  Snow  Camp   1951   

8  5    Sylvan  A.  M.  Primm,  Snow  Camp                              1955  1925 

64  25  NEGRO : 

11    Elon  .Mrs.  Leora  Trolinger,  Graham. 


10  13    Graham  R.  G.  Mitchell,  Box  391,  Graham     1937 

4    Green  Level  Mrs.  Mary  Hannar,  Burlington      

9    Mebane  Dempsey  Pettway,  Jr.,  Mebane      

23  12    Pleasant  Grove  J.  J.  Eisbey,  Mebane,  R.  3     1934 

2    Rock  Creek  Mrs.  Toyie  Albright  Long,  Snow  Camp,  R.  3....     

5    Melville  T.  R.  Worth,  Haw  River,  R.  1      

208  62  Burlington               L.  E.  Spikes,  Burlington 

168  50  WHITE : 

44    Broad  Street  L.  R.  Ridenhour,  Burlington   1952   

11    Eastlawn  _  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  Fogleman,  Burlington      

10    Elmira    ...Grace  Cheek,  Burlington    1952   

19    Fisher  Street  Mary  G.  McLeod,  Burlington   1938   

12    Forest  Hill  John  O'Neil,  Jr.,  Burlington..™   1938   

13    Glenhope  B.  B.  Moffett,  Burlington   1951   

7    Glen  Raven    Jack  D.  Lawrie,  Burlington. —   1947   

35    Hillcrest  Frank  Arwood,  Burlington   1956   

17    Maple  Avenue  „  Tyree  S.  Lindley,  Burlington   1938   

  50    Walter  Williams  C.  C.  Linneman,  Burlington   *1920 


40  12  NEGRO : 

4  12    Jordan  Sellars  Sr.  Hi  Robert  M.  Earl,  Burlington     *1930 

36    J.  F.  Gunn  and  .... 

 Jordan  Sellars  Jr.  Hi  R.  E.  Mclntyre,  Burlington  — ■  1948   

95  40  Al/EXANDER        Sloane  W.  Payne,  Taylorsvllle 

86  34  WHITE : 

9    Bethlehem  David  C.  Campbell,  Taylorsvllle   1954   

10    Ellendale    Carl  Dagenhart,  Taylorsville      

17  8    Hiddenlte  „  W.  W.  Stockman,  Hlddenlte   ~    1924 

11  7    Stony  Point   Fred  W.  Lentz,  Stony  Point    1956  1924 

31  19    Taylorsvllle  -  Walter  B.  Thomas,  Taylorsville     1922 

8    Wittenburg  .Fred  G.  Lane,  Taylorsville      

9  6  NEGRO : 

9  6    Happy  Plains  H.  G.  Rose,  Taylorsville     1938 


t  Includes  vocational  teachers,  but  not  supervisors. 
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No.  Teachers 

and              COUNTY  AND 
Principalsf          CITY  UNITS 

Elem.  H.S.         Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

47 

15 

ALLEGHANY 

Clyde  Fields,  Sparta 

,1  K 
■id 

9 

WHITE  ' 
Glade  Creek  

 David  Phipps,  Glade  Valley  

....   

4 

 Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moxley,  Laurel  Springs  

....   

9 

4 

Piney  Creek  

 .Evelyn  Mitchell,  Sparta  

1956 

1923 

23 

12 

Sparta  

 Ray  Walker,  Sparta  

1955 

1923 

2 

NEGRO : 

9 

Cherry  lane  

 J.  M.  Hickerson,  Sparta  

99 

51 

J.  0.  Bowman,  Wadesboro 

44 

31 

WHITE  : 

7 

5 

Ansonvillc 

 VIII      VT.      iTillCo,  Will  

1943 

1925 

7 

5 

Burnsvillc 

1936 

4 

3 

1952 

12 

7 

Lilesville  

1941 

1925 

7 

6 

Peachland  

T      TT     Turner     T*P5i        n  ttrl 

1956 

1956 

7 

5 

Polkton  

1924 

55 

20 

NEGRO : 

14 

5 

 J.   A.   Blount,  Ansonville  

1938 

13 

5 

Deep  Creek  

 Geo.  Williams,  Wadesboro,  Box  301  



12 

5 

Henry  Grove  

 T.  W.  Bennett,  Lilesville,  Box  214  

1939 

2 

Ingram  

Cl<irti  L)  Avery, 

320  Salisbury  St.,  Wadesboro  

....  

1 

Niven  

 Dorothy  McNeil  Huntley,  Wadesboro,  R.  3.... 

2 

Parson's  Grove  

 Mrs.  Versie  Belle  Klutz,  Wadesboro,  R.  3.... 

11 

5 

Polkton  

 Reece    Sinclair,  Polkton  

1955 

1942 

29 

11 

Morven 

Joseph  H.  Wishon,  Morven 

7 

3 

V>  1 1 1  1  Pj  . 

7 

5 

Morven  

 Van  G.  Hinson,  Morven  

1942 

1924 

22 

6 

NEGRO : 

2 

Cairo  

....Mrs.  Harriett  L.  Pratt,  Pee  Dee  

17 

6 

Morven  

 J.  F.  McRae,  Morven  

1942 

3 

White  Pond  

 Monroe  E.  Jackson,  Morven,  R.  1  r.. 

52 

21 

Wadesboro 

W   L   Wildermuth  Wadesboro 

31 

13 

WHITE  : 

12 

13 

Wadesboro  H.  S  

....James  C.  Bauccm,  Wadesboro  

1956 

1920 

19 

Central  

 Charles  H.  Riddle,  Wadesboro  

1956 

21 

8 

NEGRO : 

21 

8 

Anson  Training  

.....Leo  M.  Massey,  Box  383,  Wadesboro  

1930 

125 

46 

ASHE 

A.  B.  Hurt,  Jefferson 

123 

45 

WHITE  : 

12 

Beaver  Creek  

 .Paul  Bingham,  West  Jefflerson  

1954 

6 

Elkland  

 James  Houck,  Todd  

1 

Flatwoods  

 Mrs.  Vina  K.  Love,  Grayson  

10 

Fleetwood  

 Stewart  Scott,  West  Jefferson  

4 

Glendale  Springs 

 Earl  Miller,  Lansing  

2 

Graham  

 Mrs.  Bina  Davis,  Husk...  

7 

4 

Healing  Springs  

 J.  Paul  Miller,  dumpier  

  1952 

1931 

3 

Helton  

 Guy  W.  Spencer,  Lansing  

18 

6 

Jefferson  

 R.  O.  Jackson,  Jefferson  

1928 

17 

8 

Lansing  

 Frank  James,  Lansing  

  1952 

1927 

10 

4 

Nathan's  Creek  

 Paul  A.  Perkins,  West  Jefferson  

1933 

21 

6 

Riverview  

 Herbert  Graybeal,  Fig  

1935 

1 

5 

Virginia-Carolina 

 L.  K.  Halsey,  Grassy  Creek  

1922 

19 

West  Jefferson  

 Robert  Davis,  West  Jefferson  

4 

White  Oak  

 Edgar  A.  Barr,  Lansing  

2 

1 

NEGRO : 

2 

1 

Bristol  

 Oddie  J.  Cox.  Grumpier  

Avery — Bertie 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalsf  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 

91  31  AVERY                     w.  k.  Anderson,  Newland 

90  30  WHITE : 

10    Banner  Elk  Zelzah  McCoury,  Newland,  R.   1   1952 

8    Beech  Mt  Newland  Johnson,  Minneapolis   1953 

  14    Cranberry  J.  T.  Tanner,  Elk  Park   1932 

18  10    Crossnore  .Dwight  A.  Fink,  Crossnore   1953  1922 

11    Elk  Park  W.  R.  Fields,  Elk  Park   1951   

4    Heaton  Paul  Heaton,  Heaton      

10    Minneapolis  Horton   Cooper,   Minneapolis   1950   

17  6    Newland  James  C.  Beasley,  Newland   1955  1953 

12    Riverside  Robert  E.  Hobson,  Minneapolis   1956   

1         1       NEGRO : 

1         1    Elk  Park  Daniel  W.  Evans,  Jr.,  Elk  Park   


128  68  BEAUFORT            \y.  F.  Veasey,  Washington 

77  48  WHITE : 

12  8    Aurora  Kelley  Wallace.  Aurora     1925 

14  13    Bath  R.  B.  Forbes,  Bath                                          1939  1925 

13  9    Belhaven  W.  Erwin  Tilson,  Belhaven                               1939  1922 

19  9    Chocowinity  W.  G.  Joyner,  Chocowinity                               1939  1936 

11  9    Pantego  J.  A.  Windley,  Pantego                                   1951  1922 

8    Pinetown  Fenner  S.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Pinetown   1951   

51  20  NEGRO : 

17  8    Aurora  .S.  W.  Snowden,  Aurora      

4    Bayside  ....Dorothy  Boyd  Nobles,  Bath      

12  6    Belhaven  T.  M.  Ringer,  Belhaven    1949 

7    Chocowinity  Julia  B.  Moore  Smith,  Chocowinity      

11  6    Pantego  .R.  S.  Cooper,  Pantego      

103  41  Washington             Edwin  A.  West,  Washington 

64  26  WHITE : 

11  26    High  J.  T.  Kornegay,  Washington                            1949  *1920 

9    Old  Ford  S.  L.  Grist,  Jr.,  Washington   1940   

43    John  H.  Small  L.  H.  Swindell,  Jr.,  Washington   1939   

1    All  Schools  (Special  Education)   

39  15  NEGRO : 

13  15    P.  S.  Jones  High  W.  M.  Daniels,  Jr.,  809  Bridge  St     1926 

26    Washington  Elem  W.  H.  Season,  109  W.  9th  St   1952   

169  f56  BERTIE                    J.  L.  Dupree,  Windsor 

64  34  WHITE  : 

5  Askewville  .Mrs.  Jeanette  S.  Shaw,  Windsor      

12  7    Aulander  P.  T.  Jones,  Aulander                                      1940  1920 

8  7    Colerain  W.  O.  Fields,  Jr.,  Colerain                               1950  1925 

7  4    Mars  Hill  -F.  M.  Tucker,  Colerain    1943 

6  3    Merry  Hill  N.  C.  Phipps,  Merry  Hill   

15  8    Windsor  William  F.  Pritchard,  Windsor                         1949  1922 

6    West  Bertie  Rexford  E.  Piner,  Roxobel    1953   

5  5    West  Bertie  A.  P.  Wiggs,  Lewiston                                    1951  1931 

105  32  NEGRO : 

2    Ashland  Waved  Ruffin,  Windsor      

2    Aulander  Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Lassiter,  Aulander    

3    Carter  Bond  William  S.  Bell,  Windsor      

2    Cherrys  Mrs.  Alberta  S.  Washington,  Colerain      

7    Colerain  Zebedee  Raynor,  Colerain      

12  10    Charles  G.  White  Theophilus  M.  Garriss,  Powellsville     1931 

4    Indian  Woods  Grady  G.  Rice,  Windsor      

3    Kelford  Brodie  L.  Boone,  Kelford      

2  Kings   Mrs-  Pollie  H.  Outlaw,  Windsor      

13  8    John  B.  Bond.....  John  B.  Bond,  Lewiston      

4    Merry  Hill  Mrs.  Lizzie  M.  Williams,  Windsor      

2  ........    Merry  Meta—  Hazel  B.  Bazemore,  Windsor      

1  .......    Mt.  Olive  Mrs-  Juanita  B.  Jordan,  Windsor      

5  Z..."    Pineywood  Chapel  William  A.  Carter,  Ahoskie      

1    Powells  .Evelena  E.  Raynor,  Lewiston      

2  *'. Red  Hill..."  Mrs.  Zetella  Watson,  Windsor      
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

clem,    n .  o. 

Pi  a  flic  u  I  oLiiuui 

OvIIUUI  OvIIUUI 

2   

1 

Rock  Hill   .. 

..Mabel  P.  Wynn,  Windsor  

Rocky  Branch   

...Sadie  A.  Bembry,  Aulander  

1 

Rogers  

...Cora  A.  Boone,  Colerain  

6    ....  .. 

Roxobel  

2   

Sams  Chapel  

2 
2 

Spring  Hill  

St.  Luke  

..Sadie  R.  Portis,  Lewiston  

...Jas.  T.  Mountain,  Windsor  

1    Weeping  Mary  Mrs.  Rosa  Thompson,  Lewiston      

3    Woolard  William  D.  Lassiter,  Windsor      

18  14  W.  S.  Etheridge   John  Whitted  Bond,  Windsor     1931 

2    Wynns  Grove  Lucille  W.  Watford,  Colerain     


210 

85 

BLADEN 

114 

47 

WHITE: 

40 
14 
9 

16 
8 

Dublin  

25 
7 

12 

Hickory  Grove  — 

4 

Kelly  ~  

8 
7 

6 

5 

White  Oak  

96 

38 

NEGRO : 

7 

29 
19 
9 

3 

15 
9 
8 

Bladen  Central  

Booker  T.  Washington.... 
East  Arcadia  

4 

4 

8 
4 

Plain  View  

9 

6 

Spaulding-Monroe —  

D.  M.  Calhoun,  Elizabethtown 


Black,  Bladenboro   1943  1921 

Latham,  Clarkton   1954  1920 

Thomas,  Dublin      

H.  Hill,  Elizabethtown   1947  1920 

Lamm,  Garland   ■    


1935 
1920 


Charles  U.  Deberry,  Elizabethtown  „     *1931 

C.  J.  Barber,  Clarkton    1936 

W.  R.  Davis,  Acme,  R     1940 

,J.  F.  Andrews,  Elizabethtown      


E.  T.  Simpson,  White  Oak,  R. 


129  49  BRUNSWICK          Henry  C.  Stone,  Southport 

77  30  WHITE : 

12  5    Bolivia  H.  Eugene  Nance,  Bolivia    1930 

13  5    Leland  Holland  Manning,  Leland  _  „    1927 

26  11    Shallotte  -A.  A.  White,  Shallotto                                      1952  1930 

10  4    Southport  .Thomas  C.  Webb,  Southport                               1940  1923 

16  5    Waccamaw  J.  G.  Long,  Ash     1930 

52  19  NEGRO : 

10  6    Brunswick  Training  A.  C.  Caviness,  Southport     1929 

6    Cedar  Grove  H.  B.  Greene,  Supply       

6    .„         Chapel  Road  Abraham  McCoy,  Leland       

6  6    Leland  James  P.  Clemmons,  Leland      

5    Longwood  Jonathan  Hankins,  Longwood      

2    Navassa  Benj.  Thomas,  Navassa    

4    Phoenix  .Van  W.  Galloway,  Phoenix     

3    Piney  Grove  E.  A.  Armstrong,  Bolivia      

10  7    Union  D.  E.  Dicks,  Shallotte      


426  156  BUNCOMBE  t.  C.  Roberson,  Asheville 

412  156       WHITE : 

1    Anderson  „Mrs.  Flossie  W.  Emory,  Stocksville. 

14    Barnardsville  S   O.  Wilde,  Barnardsville   1954 

22  13  Biltmore  .George  Jarvis,  Biltmore  _  _  1941  1920 

37    Black  Mountain  Pri  L.  T.  Keever 

Gram...E.  V.  Gouge     Black  Mountain    

27    Candler  E.  E.  Crawford,  Candler   1941 

2    Eliada  W.  J.  Gambill,  Weaverville    

13    Emma  L.  P.  Miller,  Asheville,  R.  4,  Box  97      

  30  Enka  Hugh  M.  Tomberlin,  Enka   1956 

  24  Clyde  A.  Erwin  Ralph  L.  Smith,  Asheville,  R.  4  .'  1956 

18    Fairview  -Herman  C.  Morgan,  Fairview   1956 

12    Flat  Creek  Bruce  M.  Tomberlin,  Weaverville,  R.  2  . .  1939 

8    French  Broad  Frank  B.  Mann,  Alexander  _   

18    Haw  Creek  .J.  M.  Plemmons,  Turner  Rd.,  Asheville   1953 

10    Johnston  -Carroll  R  Sorrell,  Johnson  Sch.  Rd.,  Ashevilie..„  1943  !  

17  8  Leicester  -D.  C.  McKenzie,  Leicester   1943  i'925 


Asiieville — Glen  Alpine 
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No.  Teachers 
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Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


25  North  Buncombe  Wm.  E.  Reeves,  Weaverville   1955 

23    Oakley  _.M.  L.  Nesbitt,  Biltmore  „  1945   

26  Chas.  D.  Owen  N.  C.  Shuford,  Black  Mountain   1955 

13    Plsgah  Geter  C.  Robinson,  Candler,  R.  1  _   1955   

7    Red  Oak  Robt.  L.  McElrath,  Alexander   1950   

19    A.  C.  Reynolds  Chas.  L.  Shuford,  Asheville.  R.  6   1956 

32    Sand  Hill  C.  C.  Marr,  154  Sand  Hill  Sch.  Rd.,  Asheville....  1951   

4    Sandy  Mush  .Robert  L.  Young,  Leicester,  R.  2      

32    Swannanoa  -E.  N.  Howell,  Swannanoa   1949   

27       11    Valley  Springs  L.  Guy  Ensley,  Skyland                                   1939  1927 

8    Venable  .F.  A.  Brigman,  Asheville,  R.  3      

27    Weaverville  Clark  Pennell,  Weaverville   1943   

18    West  Buncombe  Ed  Roberson,  Asheville,  R.  4      

22    Woodfln  Guy  Bentley,  Asheville,  R.  1  _      

14    NEGRO : 

5 
9 


244 
183 


 Charles  U.  James,  Black  Mountain.... 

96 

Ashevillef 

E.  C.  Funderburk,  Asheville 

70 

WHITE: 

48 
13 
8 

Lee  H.  Edwards  

 W.  P.  Griffin,  Asheville  

David  Millard  

 G.  T.  Leonard,  Asheville  

1939 

 T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville  

.  1939 

1940 

1946 

 .T.  L.  McConnell,  Asheville  

1952 

 Ira  B.  Jones,  Asheville  

1941 

 0.  S.  Clark,  Asheville  „  ... 

....  1939 

Gilmer  Graham,  Asheville  

....  1953 

,.C.  A.  Ballard,  Asheville  

....  1943 

 M.  W.  Haden,  Asheville  

....  1951 

1 

23 

16        8    Hall  Fletcher  T.  H.  Hunt,  Asheville  „   1939  1920 

20 
7 
21 
19 
1?> 


61  26  NEGRO : 

3  . .    Burton  St  Mrs.  G.  D.  Jones,  Asheville      

26  ........    Hill  St  Mrs.  Rita  H.  Lee,  Asheville  „   1946   

19  ........    Livingston  St  -Albert  S.  Reynolds,  Asheville      

12  '.         Mountain  St  Toe  Roach,  Asheville  —   1945   

26    Stephens-Lee  Frank  A.  Toliver,  Asheville   *1925 

1    (Not  assigned)  -  -  

197  67  BURKE                    R.  L.  Patton,  MorgantOD 

187  67  WHITE : 

10  Chesterfield  Henry  E.  Clontz,  Morganton,  R.  3   1951   

15  li    Drexel  H.  L.  Hallyburton,  Drexel                                 1942  1937 

11    Drexel  Primary  .Frances  M.  Huffman,  Drexel  _      

12    Rutherford  College  C.  R.  Stroupe,  Rutherford  College   1941   

16  6    George  Hilderbrand  Evan  A.  Rhoney,  Connelly  Springs,  B.  1     1939 

30  15    Hildebran  V.  M.  McNeely,  Hildebran       1937 

18    Icard  .George  Greenway,  Icard   1943   

3  .. .    Jonas  Ridge  Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Swift,  Jonas  Ridge      

13  Mull   C.  N.  Young,  Morganton,  R.  4  1953   

15  7    Oak  Hill  .William  F.  Brown,  Jr.,  Morganton,  R.  2            1943  1950 

6  Pilot  Mt  A.  Horton,  Morganton,  R.  1      

12  10    Salem  H.  D.  Moretz,  Morganton,  R.  1     1950 

6  16    Valdese   John  L.  Johnson,  Valdese  —              1952  1926 

22    Valdese  G.  D.  Wilson,  Valdese  -   1952   

10    NEGRO : 

3    Corpening  Joseph  Kennedy,  Morganton  ~      

3    Drexel  Joseph  Hamilton,  Morganton      

4    Willow  Tree  Frankie  M.  Carson,  Morganton      


35  12  Glen  Alpine            w.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine 

31  12  WHITE: 

31  12    Glen  Alpine  W.  A.  Young,  Glen  Alpine     1922 

4    NEGRO : 

4    McAlpine  J-  A.  Arnold,  Morganton      
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61 

32 

Morgantonf 

Maston  S.  Parham,  Morganton 

51 

22 

WHITE : 

14 

Grammar  

....L.  H.  Galloway,  Morganton  

  1952   

17 

 E.  C.  Denton,  Morganton  

  1951   

22 

Senior  High  

.....F.  C.  Schiebout,  Morganton  

  *1923 

20 

Primary 

 C.  E.  Shankle,  Morganton  

  1939   

10 

10 

NEGRO : 

10 

10 

 J.  V.  Morris,  Morganton  

  ■   1930 

178 

63 

CABARRUSf 

C.  A.  Furr,  Concord 

152 

63 

WHITE : 

6 

A.  T.  Allen  

....Richard  E.  Swaringen,  Concord,  R.  1  

12 

8 

Bethel  

 S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1  

1939  1928 

4 

Cline  

 A.  C.  Smith,  Concord,  R.  3  

20 

9 

Harrisburg  

....R.  M.  Peele,  Harrisburg  

1939  1928 

23 

9 

Hartsell  

i942  1932 

4 

 Gladys  V.  Derrick,  Mt.  Pleasant  

  Midland  

13  Mt.  Pleasant. 

9  Odell  

  Royal  Oaks  


35       15  WinecofT  

26    NEGRO : 

26    Shankletown. 


..S.  R.  McEachern,  Midland,  R.  1. 
.Luther  A.  Adams,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

..T.  S.  Turbyflll,  Concord,  R.  2  

.Robert  F.  Weaver, 

Kannapolis,  R.  2,  Box  38-A  

.H.  L.  Hart,  Concord,  R.  8  


90  34  Concordf 

71  21  WHITE: 

7    Beverly  Hills... 

11  21  Concord  High.. 

24    Coltrane-Webb. 

10    Clara  Harris.... 

19    Long  

19  13  NEGRO ; 

19  13  Logan  


.F.  D.  Duncan,  Kannapolis,  824  E.  "E"  St. 
R.  B.  McAllister,  Concord 


1950 


..Joseph  N.  Fries,  Concord  

..Ralph  A.  Glenn,  Concord  

.John  M.  Mclnnis,  Concord  

.Mary  E.  Propst,  Concord  

.Frank  H.  Braswell,  Concord. 


1956   

1945  *1920 
1938   


138 
121 


13 


47   Kannapolis  f 

40       WHITE : 

27    A.  L.  Brown  


13  Junior  

20    Aycock  

8    Centcrview  

25    Jackson  Park  

20    Mclver  

7    McKnight  

7    Shadybrook  

21    Woodrow  Wilson. 


...C.  C.  Griffin.  Concord  

W.  J.  Bullock,  Kannapolis 

.Fred  O.  Drummond,  Kannapolis  

..Lester  W.  McCarn,  Kannapolis  

..Dale  C.  Norris,  Kannapolis  

.J.  H.  Nash,  Kannapolis  

.J.  S.  Oehler,  Kannapolis  

..Conrad  R.  Cowan,  Kannapolis  

.Mrs.  Roberta  B.  Johnston,  Kannapolis. 

.Johnsie  McKinley,  Kannapolis  

.Richard  F.   Bingham,  Kannapolis  


1941   

1940  1930 


7       NEGRO : 

7    Geo.  W.  Carver. 


■W.  L.  Reid,  Kannapolis. 


  *1924 

1952  1924 

1941   

1952   

1952   

1930   

1952   

1951   

1940   


4938 


251 
240 


9 


CALDWELL, 

WHITE  : 


C.  M.  Abernethy,  Lenoir 


13    Baton. 

15 
8 
30 


Collettsville  

  Dudley  Shoals  

12  Gamewell  

  Grace  Chapel  

15  Granite  Falls  High.. 

  Granite  Falls  Elem. 

11  Happy  Valley  

24  Hudson  

6  Kings  Creek. 


11    Lower  Creek. 


Oak  Hill. 


7    Rhodhiss. 


...Hade  Gragg,  Lenoir  

...C.  W.  Porter,  Colletsville  

..R.  L.  Patton,  Jr.,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1. 

„M.  R.  Corpening,  Lenoir,  R.  7  

...Ray  Hilton,  Granite  Falls,  R.  1  

..Richard  Starnes,  Granite  Falls  

...L.  E.  Cagle,  Granite  Falls  

...°harles  A.  Parlier,  Patterson  

...Eugene   White,  Hudson  

...T.  M.  Laxton,  Kings  Creek  

..James  Edwin  Spangler,  Lenoir,  R.  2.. 

..C.  C.  Huskins,  Lenoir,  R.  2..,  

..James  L.  Barnett,  Rhodhiss  


1928 
1944 


Lenoir — Caswell 


45 


No.  Teachers 

and              COUNTY  AND 
Principals!          CITY  UNITS 

Elem.   H.8.         Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

10 
14 

27 

Saw  Mills 

 Ray  Knight,  Granite  Falls,  R.  2  

Valmead  

Whitnel  

 .Cecil   Harmon,  Lenoir  

Grady  N   Kincaid  Lenoir 



11 

NEGRO : 

11 

District  #9  

59 

31 

J.  G.  Hagaman,  Lenoir 



47 

23 

WHITE : 

14 

Davenport  

1954 

17 

East  Harper  

.....C.  L.  Younce,  Lenoir  

23 

Lenoir  

 Henry  C.  McFadyen,  Lenoir  

1952 

*1920 

16 

West  Lenoir  

L   U    Robinson  Lenoir 

1952 

12 

8 

NUtHU  . 

9 

8 

Freedman  

   ■ 

1937 

3 

West  End  

....Jone  Carson,  Lenoir  

35 

15 

N.  W.  Shelton,  Camden 

20 

9 

WHITE : 

1  A 

14 

a 

n      a       n  t 

 M.  C.  Holland,  Camden  

1953 

6 

Knuth  Mills 

 W.  M.  Hooper,  South  Mills  



15 

6 

NEGRO : 

J  5 

Rosenwald  

 E.  E.  Morgan,  South  Mills  

6 

Marion  Anderson  

 W.  C.  Witherspoon,  Belcross  



1954 

j  146 

55 

CARTE  RETf 

H.  L.  Joslyn,  Beaufort 

122 

45 

WHITE  : 

i  10 

5 

Atlantic  

...Jack  W.  Johnson,  Atlantic  

1952 

1924 

i  29 

11 

Beaufort  

....B.  E.  Tarkington,  Beaufort  

1951 

1926 

20 

Camp  Glenn  „ 

...~R.  W.  Davis,  Morehead  City  

1955 

Q 

....Mrs.  Emma  W.  Wade,  Davis  

23 
17 

 " 

15 
7 

.....T.  L.  Lee,  Morehead  City  

  , .  _ . 

  1952 

*Vnnn 

  1939 

1923 

1 

 Mrs.  Rachel  Fulcher,  Salter  Path  



13 

1  24 

7 
10 

Smyrna  

TSEliKO  . 

....Stanley  Dail,  Smyrna  

.....  1951 

1925 

12 
9 

6 

 L.  R.  Johnson,  Beaufort  

1928 

4 

W.  S.  King  

„..S.  R.  McLendon,  Morehead  City  



3  . 

Stella  

....J^uther  Birt  Tillery,  Stella  

138 

52 

CASWELLf 

Thomas  H.  ^^hitley,  Yanceyville 

1  an 

it 

7 

8 

Anderson  

„..M.  Q.  Plumblee,  Burlington,  R.  3  

1935 

16 

10 

Bartlett  Yancey  

1925 

5 

Cherry  Grove  

....B.  T.  Ross,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

6 

8 

Cobb  Memorial  

 Julius  Lee  Clayton,  Ruffin,  R.  1  



1930 

5 

Solomon  Lea  

....Burley  W.  Dunn,  Leasburg  

6 

Murphy  

....David  W.  Rogers,  Milton,  R.  1  

7 

Pelham  

....Walter  E.  Kerr,  Pelham  

....  1954 

6 

5 

Prospect  Hill  

1931 

7 

Providence  

....Harry  Lemmond,  Danville,  Va.,  R.  4  



73 
3 

21 

NEGRO : 
Beulah  

....Mrs.  Gainelle  Bruce,  Blanch  

1  . 

Hamer  

....Lois  Currie,  Blanch,  R.  1,  Box  193  

10 

....Joseph  C.  Duncan,  Pelham,  R.  1  

2 

Leasburg  

.3Irs.  Mary  E.  Saunders,  956  Bragg  Blvd., 

Fayetteville  

11 

....Joseph  R.  Snipe,  Milton  

1 

Osmond  

1 

....Mrs.  Louise  Pulliam,  Yanceyville,  Star  R  

15 

Stony  Creek  

....Eart  T.  Artis,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

13 

Sweet  Gum  

...Joseph  A.  Ancrum,  Mebane,  R.  3,  Box  48.... 

15 

21 

...Is.  L.  Dillard,  Yanceyville  „  

♦1934 

1 
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

191       74    CATAWBA  h.  m.  Arndt,  Newton 

172       63       WHITE : 

13    Bandys  High  W.  L.  Guy,  Catawba,  R.  2   1955 


11    Banoak  Jack  G.  Gabriel,  Vale. 

23    Balls  Creek  Boyd  B.  Robinson.  Newton,  R.  2   1951  ..JH 

8    Blackburn  .0.  A.  Buff,  Newton,  R.  1   1956   

  13    Bunker  Hill  High  J.  E.  Coulter,  Claremont,  R.  1   1955 

9    Catawba  J2.  H.  Crowe,  Jr.,  Catawba  _     

10    Claremont  Chas.  H.  Tuttle,  Claremont  „   1949   

  14    Fred  T.  Foard  .0.  N.  Lynn,  Newton,  R.  1  _   1954 

  11    Maiden  High....  H.  S.  Shepherd,  Maiden     1924 

20    Maiden  Elem  Faul  N.  Sowell,  Maiden  „   1956   

11    Mt.  View  Charles  J.  Bost,  Hickory,  R.  1  _      

14  ....    Oxford  Joe  T.  Johnson,  Claremont,  R.  1  „      

11    Sherills  Ford  .T.  M.  Lutz,  Sherrils  Ford   1951   

14    Startown  Edgar  R.  Robinson,  Newton,  R.  1    1956   

26  17    St.  Stephens  W.  A.  Murray,  Hickory,  R.  2  „         ■   1935 

15    Sweetwater  .W.  Max  Sigmon,  Hickory,  R.  3  _   1956   

19  6  NEGRO : 

8  6    Catawba  Rosenwald  Herbert  W.  Thompson,  Catawba   ■   1940 

7    Rhoneys  Alice  Rayford,  Newton  „     

4    Maiden  A.  L.  Tutt,  Maiden      

171  50  Hickory f                  w.  S.  Hamilton,  Hickory 

152  44  WHITE: 

8    Brookford  John  Frank  Crawford,  Hickory   1949   

  32    Claremont  W.  D.  Cottrell,  Hickory   *1920 

10    Green  Park  Tack  C.  Ketner,  Hickory  1954   

28  12    Hickory  Jr.  High  Howard  E.  Reinhardt,  Hickory    1953  1953 

13    Highland  Stoye  E.  Starnes,  Hickory  „   1953   

17    Kenworth  William  G.  Norris,  Hickory  _   1953   

20    Longview  Mrs.  Ruie  Walker,  Hickory   1946   

16    Oakwood  Tohn  M.  Guy,  Hickory  „  „   1952   

22    Viewmont  .Cloyd  A.  Hager,  Hickory  _   1951   

18    Westmont  Toe  C.  White,  Hickory   1948   

19  6  NEGRO : 

19  6    Ridgeview  Taft  H.  Broome,  Hickory     1928 

60  26  Newton-Conover     r.  n.  Gurley,  Newton 

51  20  WHITE : 

15    Conover  Grammar  W.  A.  Gore,  Jr.,  Conover   1939 


20    Newton-Conover  R.  L.  Rhyne,  Newton   *1922 

25    Newton  Elem  F.  L.  Barkley,  Newton   1939   

11    Thornton  ...-E.  J.  Gomedela,  Newton   1952   

9  6  NEGRO : 

9  6    Central  Phairlever  Pearson,  Newton  ,         1955  1936 

166  58  CHATHAM             j.  s.  Waters,  Pittsboro 

106  37  WHITE : 

5    Bells  W.  M.  McCauley,  Apex,  R.  3    

9  4    Bennett  Wayne  E.  Phillips,  Bennett                              1956  1932 

12  4 

11  5    Goldston  K.  B.  Clayton,  Goldston     1926 

Dorsett,  Siler  City  „      

.  Durham,  Siler  City  ~JZZ'.'.    1920 

8  3    Moncure  .R.  L.  Kidd,  Moncure     1925 

21  8    Pittsboro  -C.  H.  McGregor,  Pittsboro                                1956  1923 

25    Siler  City  Paul  Braxton,  Siler  City   1940   

8  4    Silk  Hope  .Carter  1.  Pike,  Siler  City,  R.  3     1932 

60  21  NEGRO : 

21  7    Chatham  Wm.  E.  McElrath,  Siler  City     1933 

11  5    J.  S.  Waters  W.  A.  McLaughlin,  Goldston     1938 

28  9    Horton  J.  E.  Taylor,  Pittsboro                              ~   1936 


Goldston  

E. 

E. 

Henry  Siler  

R. 

C. 

Jordan-Matthews  

 R. 

M. 

R. 

L. 

c. 

H. 

Cherokee — Cleveland 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 


Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Elem.  High 
School  School 

56 
56 
14 

6 
6 
6 

CHEROKEE 
WHITE: 

Hiawassee  Dam  

Lloyd  W.  Hendrix,  Murphy 
 Harest  E.  King,  Hiawassee  Dam  

1942 

9 

Martin's  Creek  

 R-  C.  Pipes,  Murphy,  R.  2  

7 

Peachtree  

 Clarence  Hendrix,  Murphy,  R.  1  

12 

 Douglas  H.  Smith,  Culberson  

5 

 J.  Franklin  Smith,  Unaka  

7 

White  Church  

 .Mrs.  Addilee  B.  Brown,  Grandview  

2 

Wolf  Creek  

 -Mrs.  Joyce  S.  Hawkins,  Culberson,  R.  2  

NEGRO : 
(None) 

33 
32 

10 
10 
10 

Andrews 

WHITE  : 
Andrews  High  

J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews 
 J.  E.  Rufty,  Andrews  _. 

1920 

27 

Andrews  Elem  

..    C.  O.  Frazier,  Andrews  

ZZZ  1953 

5 

 Frank  Walsh,  Marble  

1 
1 

NEGRO : 
Andrews  

 .Mrs.  Rubye  B.  McDowell,  Andrews  

35 
32 
30 

21 
20 
20 

Murphy 

WHITE : 
Murphy  

Hieronymous  Bueck,  Murphy 
 Clair  Knapp  Olson,  Murphy  

1923 

2 

Tomotla  

 Mrs.  Willie  Lou  Shields,  Murphy  

......   

3 
3 

1 
1 

NEGRO : 
Texana  

 Elma  Rai  Dennis,  Murphy  

26 
14 
12 

7 
7 
7 

CHOWAN 

WHITE : 
Chowan  

W.  J.  Taylor,  Edenton 
 R.  H.  Copeland,  Tyner  

1943 

1923 

2 

Rocky  Hock  Central . 

12 
12 

NEGRO : 
White  Oak  

 W.  M.  Creecy,  Edenton  

  1955 

55 
29 
6 

22 
11 
11 

Edenton 

WHITE : 
Edenton  Jr.-Sr  

John  A.  Holmes,  Edenton 
 .Gerald  D.  James,  Edenton  

1952 

*1920 

23 

1942 

26 
23 

11 
11 

NEGRO : 
Edenton  

 Demint  F.  Walker,  Edenton  



•1933 

3 

St  John's 

Simeon  N  Griffith  Edenton 

37 
37 
5 

15 
15 

CLAY 

WHITE  : 

Hugh  S.  Beal,  Hayesville 
 J.  Maurice  Kitchens,  Hayesville  _. 

•  20 

15 



Hayesville  

 .Guy  H.  Wheeler,  Hayesville  

1924 

I  : 

Ogden  

Shooting  Creek  

11  1j  VI  .Li  \J  . 

(None) 

....James  R.  Nelson,  Hayesville  



267 
180 
10 

107 
79 

5 

CLEVELAND 

WHITE: 
Belwood  

J.  H.  Grigg,  Shelby 
.  E.  C.  Hoover,  Belwood  

1953 

1927 

10 

6 

 John  H.  Rudisill,  Kings  Mountain,  R  

1934 

1  10 

8 

.  O.  P.  Hamrick,  Boiling  Springs  

1949 

1920 

12 

!  6 

6 

.....Doyle  W.  Ayers,  Casar  

1930 

 R.  F.  Lancaster,  Shelby  

1945 

1  7 

Earl   

 Mary  Lewis  Patterson,  Earl  „  

6 

 Max  R.  Dixon,  Clegg  St.,  Shelby  

48 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent, 

Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  Schoo 

Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

Fallston  W.  R.  Gary,  Fallston     1926 

Grover  James  C.  Scruggs,  Grover     1927 

Lattimore  .C.  C.  Padgett,  Lattimore    1925 

Mooresboro  .T.  W.  Martin,  Mooresboro   1953  1930 

Moriah  T.  R.  Hunt,  Bostic,  R.  2      

No.  1  Township  Mrs.  Cornelia  Humphries, 

Gaffney,  S.  C,  R.  2      

No.  2  Township  James  McAllister,  Boiling  Springs      

No.  3  Township  C.  V.  Harrill,  Shelby,  R.  2     1931 

Patterson  Grove  Mrs.  W.  K.  Crook,  Kings  Mountain      

Patterson  Springs  .Cleopatra  Latham,  Patterson  Springs   ■    

Polkville  G.  Francis  Huntley,  Polkville     1929 

Park- Grace  Mrs.  J.  C.  Nickels,  Kings  Mountain      

Piedmont  Roscoe  L.  Billings,  Jr.,  Lawndale   1955  1920 

Waco  W.  H.  Dodd,  Waco   1953  1930 


14 

8 

13 

5 

15 

8 

10 

6 

4 

4 

6 
2 

9 

3 

7 

14 

8 

7 

11 

9 

6 
6 

87 

31 

10 

6 

13 

5 

15 

8 

3 

15 

6 

9 
4 

18 

6 

NEGRO : 


Compact  

 L. 

Douglas  

 A. 

Ellis  Chapel  Eleanor  Arnold,  Shelby,  R.  2      

Green  Bethel  Herbert  Gidney,  Boiling  Springs    1948 

Philadelphia  Ted  M.  Pass,  Sr.,  Lawndale,  R.  2      

Vance  Edna  B.  Canady,  337  Weathers  St.,  Shelby      

Washington.....  T>.  M.  McCaskill,  Shelby,  R.  1    1948 

58  21  Kings  Mountain      b.  Nt  Barnes,  Kings  Mountain 

52  18  WHITE : 

15  18    Central  E.  L.  Brown,  Kings  Mountain                             1938  *1920 

13    East  C  I.  Hambright,  Kings  Mountain   1938   

14    North  W.  R.  George,  Kings  Mountain      

10    West  I.  B.  Goforth,  Kings  Mountain   1941  

6  3  NEGRO : 

6  3    Davidson  John  A.  Gibson,  Kings  Mountain    1935 

103  32  Shelby                        Malcolm  E.  Brown,  Shelby 

80  27  WHITE : 

17    Graham  Mrs.  Ruby  T.  Hudson,  Shelby   1939   

9    Jefferson  Mrs.  J.  C.  Wood,  Shelby   1940   

15    Marion  W.  B.  Wilder,  Shelby   1940   

13    Morgan  Boyce  M.  Morrison,  Shelby   1940   

17    Junior  High  Hale  T.  Bryson,  Shelby   1952   

27    Senior  High  Wayne  Jack  Caudill,  Shelby   *1920 

7    Washington  Oscar  Padgett,  Jr.,  Shelby   1939   

2    All  Schools  (Music,  Art)   

23  5  NEGRO : 

21  5    Cleveland  Training  James  D.  Hoskins,  Shelby     1928 

2    Zoar  Susie  Wilson  Miller,  Shelby      

282  114  COLUMBUS             T.  Ward  Guy,  Whiteville 

170  75  WHITE : 

15  7    Acme-Delco  I.  A.  Wortman,  Acme                                        1953  1923 

12  7    Cerro  Gordo  J.  P.  Powers,  Cerro  Gordo                                 1952  1925 

21  8    Chadbourn  Frederick  H.  McClure,  Chadbourn                      1953  1920 

13  7    Evergreen  J.  E.  Pierce,  Evergreen                                      1952  1925 

9  6    Fairbluff  Pierce  Dalton,  Fair  Bluff                                   1953  1919 

11    Guideway  Robert  C.  Lewis,  Tabor  City   1954   

20  7    Hallsboro  J.  T.  For  rest,  Hallsboro                                      1953  1925 

  10    Nakina  M.  M.  Jones,  Nakina   1953 

14    Old  Dock  Redwan  David,  Whiteville      

32  13    Tabor  City...  -  C.  H.  Pinner,  Tabor  City                                "    1956  1924 

23  10    Williams  .V.  J.  Colombo,  Whiteville,  R.  3                           1953  1941 

9  3  INDIAN: 

3  1    Chadbourn  Henry   Smith,  Chadbourn     


cnadhourn  

Waccamaw  

 jienry 

 Willar 

NEGRO : 

 Fred  .1 

Artesia  

 Grayei 

6  2 

103  36 

10  7 

13  9    Artesia  Grayer  Powell,  Whiteville   ]952  1«52 


Whiteville — Cumberland 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.  H.S. 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

7 

8 

...Henry  N.  Powell,  Hallsboro  

Fair  Bluff  

...John  Jones,  Fair  Bluff  



9 
19 
6 

W     K!     Brmvn     PI  n  rktnn     R  9 

7 

AT  t  Alitrp 

T    1")    Wnmhlp    Whitpvillp    Tt  1 



I  i  Ann  i  (i    flrahfim  ^Jik"inn 



13 
18 

78 

5 
8 

WT\  11  i  q  m      A       Wo  !•£»      Tn  hnr  Pltv 

West  Side  

..A.  L.  Williams,  Chadbourn  



1936 

28 

White  ville 

L.  A.  Bruton,  Wliiteville 

51 
13 

7 
27 

4 

27 
27 

WHITE : 

...J.  R.  Parker,  Whiteville  

New  Hope  

...Hazel  S.  Williamson,  Whiteville  



Whlteville  Elem  

...D.  W.  Huggins,  Jr.,  Whiteville  

1951 

18 
10 
10 

Whiteville  High  

...J.  T.  Sasser,  Whiteville  



1920 

X"  V  fl T?  O  • 

...H.  E.  Brown,  Whiteville  

1  OQ  1 

169 

35 

/  -nry  A  VTT'TVr 
tnil  V  HilX 

R.  L.  Pugh,  New  Bern 

109 
20 
10 
11 

20 
4 
2 
6 

24 

WHIIE . 
Graham  A.  Barden  

...A.  W.  Edwards,  Havelock  

1956 

.../'.  H.  Lovell,  Bridgeton  

Brinson  Memorial  

...James  A.  Vinci,  New  Bern  

1954 

...Seth  B.  Henderson,  Havelock  

1954 

...R.  W.  Richardson,  Cove  City  

1952 

...Leona  Tolson,  New  Bern,  R.  4  

1954 

6 

....Edgar  M.  Burris,  Dover  

1952 

1922 

4 
5 
2 
6 
8 

..Richard  A.  Etheridge,  Vanceboro  

..  .Paul  T.  Biggers,  Ernul  



12 

JE.  P.  Blair,  Vanceboro  

1920 

Fort  Barnwell  

....Russell  Manning,  Dover,  R.  1  

6 

John  W.  Hamilton,  New  Bern,  R.  2   



1925 

11 

63 
6 
6 
3 
5 

...Gene  M.  Hart,  Vanceboro  

  1954 

11 

NEGRO : 
Cove  City  

...Samuel  Lloyd,  Cove  City  

...Richard  W.  Badger,  N.  Harlowe  

...Xieavy  J.  Moore,  Dover  



11 
10 

8 
14 

95 

....Henry  F.  Edwards,  James  City  



11 

Newbold  Training  

1938 

Pleasant  Hill  



.  ..John  R.  Hill,  Vanceboro  



51 

New  Bern 

H.  J.  MacDonald,  New  Bern 

61 
30 
14 

31 

WHITE  : 

1948 

Eleanor  Marshall  

....Charles  Bracken,  New  Bern  

1950 

31 

.....R.  S.  Spear,  New  Bern  

♦1920 

9 

 Amos  O.  Clark,  New  Bern  

..  1950 

8 
34 
25 
~9 

 Edwin  B.  Yarbrough,  New  Bern  

20 
20 

XT  V  f  T?  A  • 

....F.  R.  Danyus,  New  Bern  

1925 

J.  T.  Barber  High  

....\V.  M.  Booker,  New  Bern  

347 

103 

CUMBERLAND 

F.  D.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Fayetteville,  Drawer  31 

243 
5 
19 
7 

80 

WHITE  : 

...  .Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Murray.  Clinton  

Ethel  Delaby,  127  Rowland  Circle,  Fayetteville  ..  

.Harold  K.  Warren,  1623  Gilmore  St..  Fayetteville   

3 

10 

E.  M.  Honeycutt,  413  Rollinswood  Circle, 

14 
10 

District  No.  7  

.A.  Poe  O'Neal,  Wade,  R.  1  

1924 

J.  Worth  Carter,  219  VVilborough  Ave., 

7 
17 

24 

5 

M.  S.  Croker,  116  Circle  Ct.,  Fayetteville  ... 

1929 

Ethel  Ingold,  Box  404,  Fayetteville  

1953 

10 

1925 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND                 Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS                           His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.  Name  of  School  School  School 

4    Les  Maxwell  (Ind.)  Jesse  J.  Maynor,  Rowland,  R.  1     

6    „         Linden  J.  M.  Williams,  Fayetteville,  R.  2      

19    Long  Hill  John  L.  Fristoe,  Fayetteville,  R.  6,  Box  439....  1954   * 

26       14    Massey  Hill  V.  C.  Mason,  1060  Southern  Ave.,  Fayetteville....  1941  1927 

2       13    Pine  Forest  -C.  Wayne  Collier,  Linden,  R.  1     1933 

35       12    Seventy-First  „....Jjloyd  E.  Auman,  Fayetteville,  R.  3   1941  1925 

15    Spring  Lake  -Howard  D.  Draper,  Fayetteville   1950   

14  16    Stedman  -T.  M.  Johnson,  Stedraan   1941  1925 

16   „    Sunnyside  ~...Cleva  Godwin,  Godwin   1939   

104       23  NEGRO : 

1    Antioch  Mrs.  Blanche  A.  Curry,  Box  226,  Fayetteville....     

16       11    Armstrong  William  R.  Hill,  1811  Harris  St.,  Fayetteville....     

16    Ashley  Wm.  Nathaniel  McGuire,  623  North  St., 

Fayetteville       

4       12    Chestnut  Wm.  Edward  Murphy,  Box  1098,  Fayetteville...    1940 

2    Hickory  Shade  .Emma  McKinnon,  1000  Adams  Ct.,  Fayetteville     

2    Linden  James  Hawkins,  1511  Seabrook  Rd., 

Fayetteville       

23    Lewis  Chapel  .Charles  Avent,  1708  Ramsey  St., 

Fayetteville       

3  „         Shaws  Meadow  Calvin  Daniels,  624  Drum  Circle,  Fayetteville  ...     

19    J.  W.  Seabrook  .Lonnie  Lockamy.  512  Albany  St.,  Fayetteville....     

9    Swan's  Creek  J.  H.  Lewis,  Jr.,  217  Moore  St.,  Fayetteville....  ■    

9    _         Wade  J3.  P.  McMillan,  11  Seabrook  Rd.,  Fayetteville     

213       72  Fayettevillef           C.  Reid  Ross,  Fayetteville 

125       46  WHITE : 

29       13  Alexander  Graham,  Jr..„Bert  Ishee,  Fayetteville   1941  1953 

15    Belvedere  Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Willis,  Fayetteville    1956 

16    Central  — Alma  0.  Easom,  Fayetteville   1941 

12    Haymount  .Mrs.  N.  M.  McArthur,  Fayetteville   1952 

14    Person  St  Arthur  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Fayetteville...   

18    Ramsey  St  Mrs.  James  Hall,  Fayetteville    

  33    Fayetteville  Sr.  High  Sam  R.  Edwards,  Fayetteville   "*  *1920 

17   Westlawn  Mrs.  M.  L.  Glenn,  Fayetteville  _  ""  1949 

4  ~         Special  -Music,  Phys.  Education,  Special  Ed  

88       26  NEGRO : 


26  E.  E.  Smith  Senior  E.  E.  Miller,  Fayetteville  *i930 

29    Edward  Evans  .Selina  Melvin,  Fayetteville  Z 

23    Newbold  Helen  A.  Hucles,  Fayetteville..  ' '  ~  1939 

J*  North  St  Margaret  B.  Walker,  Fayetteviiie..  ~  1953 

19    ~   Washington  Dr.  High  John  S.  Spivey,  Fayetteville  Z"  

2    -   Special  Music  and  Remedial  Reading....   ZZZZZZ.  ZZZ.. 

Soule  C.  Chandler,  Currituck 


40 

18 

CURRITUCK 

26 

12 

WHITE  : 

1 

Corolla  

6 

Currituck  

10 

6 

3 

Knott's  Island  

6 

6 

Moyock  

14 

6 

NEGRO : 

14 

6 

Currituck  Union  

Mrs.  Grace  Lewark,  Corolla    

Mrs.  Tommie  G.  Brumsey,  Currituck   1941 

Dempsey  B.  Burgess,  Popular  Branch  _    1921 

Mrs.  Marie  Jones,  Knott's  Island   


31      14   DAREf  Mrs  Mary  L  Evangj  ManteQ 

29       13       WHITE : 

8 


1932 


4  Cape  Hatteras  W  R.  Lingle,  Buxton     1950 

5  2  Kitty  Hawk  Mrs.  Leona  P.  Rogers,  Kitty  Hawk   _ 

2  =  ^anns  Harbor  JS.  W.  Leonard,  Manns  Harbor   

9  7  Manteo..     w.  H.  Bunch,  Manteo   iqr2  5= 

\  £  umpy  Point  Mrs.  Ruby  Gray,  Stumpy  Point " _     9  ° 

4  Wanchese  .Clifford  D.  Wagstaff,  Wanchese.  

2  1       NEGRO : 

2  1  ^anoke  W.  E.  Hall,  Manteo  


Davidson — Duplin 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

244  9i  DAVIDSON             Paul  F.  Evans,  Lexington 

235  91  WHITE: 

9  ....    Arcadia  S.  B.  Hutchinson,  Lexington,  R.  8   1946   

9  5    Churchland.....  M.  T.  Honeycutt,  Lexington,  R.  5                     1954  1920 

17  10    Davis-Townsend  J)wight  D.  Martin,  Lexington,  R.  2                    1954  1931 

22  11    Denton  .Vernie  O.  Jones,  Denton     1924 

29  10    Fair  Grove  E.  T.  Kearns,  Jr.,  217  Cedar  Lodge,  Thomasville    1930 

18  9    Hasty  Holland  L.  Brinkley,  Thomasville,  R.  1    1929 

5  Jr.  Home  .Mrs.  Juanita  Sink,  Lexington,  R.  7      

13  5    Linwood  T.  K.  Huss,  Linwood  „          1939  1929 

12    Midway  Elvin  Arrants,  Lexington,  R.  1  _   1939   

18    North  Davidson  .Warner  L.  Graham,  Lexington,  R.  1   *195:$ 

18  7    Pilot  W.  Raymond  Lemmons,  Thomasville,  R.  1           1954  1929 

13  8    Reeds  W.  A.  Young,  Lexington.  R.  3                           1953  1926 

6    Reedy  Creek  L.  H.  Koon,  Lexington,  R.  4   ■    

12    Silver  Valley  Mrs.  Marjorie  S.  Kelly,  Lexington,  R.  2      

9  3    Southmont  .Ernest  B.  Bolick,  Southmont                             1953  1927 

6  Tyro  -Roy  L.  Swicegood,  Lexington,  R.  5  „    

13  5    Wallburg  Wm.  Marvin  Hedrick,  Wallburg                        1953  1923 

24  Welcome  .C.  H.  Chapman,  Welcome  _   1953   


9    NEGRO : 

5    Midway  Paul  Lyman  Thomas,  Lexington  

2    ........    New  Jersey  VIrs.  Mildred  C.  Eller  Pinson, 

Winston -Salem,  R.  5  

2  Petersville  Mamye  Singleton,  Lexington,  R.  5. 


88 


Lexington  l.  E.  Andrews,  Lexington 


94  29       WHITE : 

lg    Cecil  Alma  H.  Owen,  Lexington    

15    ........    Grimes  iillian  Maybry,  Lexington  „..     

15    Holt  „  -E.  Mildred  Lindsay,  Lexington      

18  Lexington  Jr.  High  Theodore  Leonard,  Lexington      

29    Lexington  Sr.  High  C.  E.  Wike,  Lexington   *1939 

10  Pickett  Harold  W.  Brown,  Lexington     

15  ~    Robbins  Florence  M.  Reid,  Lexington      

3  All  Schools  Music  

21  9       NEGRO : 

21        9    Dunbar  A.  B.  Bingham,  Lexington   *1929 

74  33    Thomasville            c.  H.  Arnold,  Thomasville 

58  25       WHITE : 

20  Colonial  Drive  ~  .Lucile  Klrkpatrick,  Thomasville    

19  Kern  Street  Eva  Kirkman,  Thomasville   1940   

13  Liberty  Dr  John  R.  Walters,  Jr.,  Thomasville      

6  25    Main  Street  W.  S.  Horton,  Thomasville   1953  *1920 

16  8       NEGRO : 

16        8    Church  St  Nathan  G.  Perry,  Thomasville     «1933 

87  34    DAVIE                      Curtis  Price,  Mocksville 

73  28       WHITE : 

5  Wra  R.  Davie  Kathryn  Brown,  Mocksville   1951   

19  Cooieemee  V.  G.  Prim,  Cooieemee   1952   

"  28    County  High  School  D.   F.   Stillwell,  Mocksville    

9  Farmington....  S.  G.  Wallace,  Farmington...   1951   

14  Mocksville  Boy  P.  Marsh,  Mocksville  „  1952   

8  Mocksville  Elem  Ruth  A.  Arnold,  Mocksville   1952   

H  Shady  Grove   Jonathan  M.  Smith,  Advance   1952  

7  Smith  Grove   .Leonard  S.  Crotts,  Advance,  R.  1   1955   


14  6       NEGRO : 

9  6  County  Training  -R.  W.  Johnson,  Mocksville   1952  1940 

5  n.  Cooieemee  -Mrs.  Mary  Davis,  Salisbury,  Box  342..„   1952   

265  115  DUPLIN  O.  P.  Johnson,  Kenansville 

157  78       WHITE : 

24  14  Beulaville  W.  Ray  Humphrey,  Beulaville   1953  1920 

18  10  B.  F.  Grady  M.  Wells,  Albertson   1953  1929 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.  H.8. 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

9 

Calypso  

 A.  R.  Roberts,  Calypso  

20 
9 

9 

Chinquapin  

....R.  L.  Pruitt,  Chinquapin  

    1927 

 Robert  A.  Gray,  Faison  

12 
6 

7 

Kenansville  

 Z.  W.  Frazelle,  Kenansville  

    1926 

3 
8 

Magnolia  

....J.  W.  Newkirk,  Magnolia  

.  ■  1924 

North  Duplin  

...JJ.  E.  Grubbs,  Calypso  

  1926 

4 
12 
26 

Potter's  Hill  

.....Oscar  M.  Kennedy,  Beulaville  

Rose  Hill  

.  ...W.  R.  Teachey,  Rose  Hill  

  1946  19Z3 

 E.  D.  Edgerton,  Wallace  

  1921 

19 
8 

37 

Wallace-Rose  Hill  

17 

108 

9 

Warsaw  

NEGRO : 
Branche  

 Ernest  Ware,  Jr.,  Albertson  



14 

.....C.  W.  Dobbins,  Wallace  

  1953 

11 

13 
15 
3 

Chinquapin  

....Luther  J.  Sutton,  Chinquapin  

11 

E.  E.  Smith  High  

....R.  A.  Merritt,  Kenansville  

  1933 

F&ison 

C.  M   McCall  Faison 

Little  Creek  

.....Pauline  S.  Watkins,  Rose  Hill  

6 

Magnolia  

....W.  E.  Smith,  Magnolia  

14 

5 

Rose  Hill  

 Windsor  F.  Johnson,  Rose  Hill  

Teachey  

 Wm.  J.  Powers,  Teachey  

13 
19 

Wallace  

....J.  B.  Dafford,  Wallace  

12 

Warsaw  

....Joseph  E.  Belton,  Warsaw  

    1938 

214  94  DURHAMf               Charles  H.  Chewning,  Durham 

161  52  WHITE : 

23    Bethesda  A.  H.  Best,  2009  S.  Miami  Blvd.,  Durham     

30    Bragtown  E.  B.  Goodwin,  Durham,  R.  2   1954   

15    Glenn  .Lula  Belle  Felts,  Durham,  R.  5   1939   

19    Hillandale  A.  E.  Ashe,  Durham,  R.  2   1952   

19    Hope  Valley  N.  R.  Vincent,  Durham,  R.  1   1939   

17    Lowe's  Grove  J.  R.  Auman,  Durham,  R.  4      

12    Mangum  C.  W.  Morgan,  Bahama   ■    

  24    Northern  M.  E.  McDonald,  Durham,  R.  2   1956 

26    Oak  Grove  O.  B.  Bass,  3810  Wake  Forest  Rd.,  Durham   1952   

  28    Southern  John  T.  Smith,  Ellis  Rd.,  Durham...   ■  


53  42  NEGRO  : 

10  17    Little  River  C.  B.  Nixon,  Durham   1944  1934 

14  25    Merrick-Moore  L.  S.  Gilliard,  1313  S.  Alston  Ave.,  Durham  ...  1954  *1951 

9    Pearsontown  No.  1  W.  H.  Cole,  Jr.,  Durham    

20    Pearsontown  No.  2  J.  W.  Davidson,  Durham    

387  124  Durham                    L.  S.  Weaver,  Durham 

230  72  WHITE: 

28  9    Carr  Junior  E.  L.  Phillips,  Durham   1939  1920 

  53    Durham  Senior  Cecil  E.  Cooke,  Durham   *1920 

16  6    E.  Durham  Jr.  High  G.  B.  Summers,  Durham   "    1939  1920 

33  4    E.  K.  Powe  Thaddeus  B.  Hall,  Durham  1939  1920 

20    Club  Blvd  B.  R.  Ridenhour,  Durham   1954 

!6    Edgemont  Jt.  E.  Freeman,  Durham    .  1939 

12    Fuller  Clyde  P.  Richman,  Durham  '.  1939   

19    Holloway  St  .Mrs.  Annie  W.  Swindell,  Durham   1939 

9    Lakewood  Mrs.  Rhoda  K.  Hale,  Durham   „  1939 

14    -          Morehead  J.  B.  McArthur,  Durham   1939 

]a    North  Durham  W.   G.   Whichard,   Durham   1939 

\\    Southside  C.  R.  Baucom,  Durham   1939 

%\    Wa^s"^ ;  -.  Mrs-  Lorraine  I.  Pridgen,  Durham.   1939   

20  ■-         Y.  E.  Smith  G.  L.  Edwards,  Sr.,  Durham   1939 

157  52  NEGRO : 

H    East  End  F.  D.  Marshall,  Durham   1942 

18  ....       Burton  E.  W.  Midgette,  Durham   1942 

.  ....  40    Hillside  High  H.  M.  Holmes,  Durham   "'  '  *1923 

33  12    Jas.  A.  Whitted  Jr.  H  J.  M.  Schooler,  Durham  1943   

H    Ly°n  park  F.  G.  Burnett,  Durham   1942 

w-  G-  Pearson  N.  A.  Cheek,  Durham   '  1942 

{°    £;  ,C-  Spaulding  X.  E.  Davis,  Durham   1956 

12    Walltown  W.  L.  Bradsher,  Jr.   


Edgecombe — Forsyth 


S3 


No.  Teachers 

»  t  a?d  .  x         ^.yjJTX™0  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  SdiToi  Sch'ool 

175  55  EDGECOMBE         E.  D.  Johnson,  Tarboro 

61  28       WHITE : 

4    Battleboro  Clarence  R.  Breedin,  Battleboro    

7    Crisp  Mrs.  Margaret  Eagles,  Macclesfield,  R.  1   

6    Macclesfield   R.  0.  Singletary,  Macclesfield   1944 

4  5  North  Edgecombe  A.  R.  Gainey,  Tarboro,  R.  2    1929 

8    Pinetops  .W.  L.  Bridgors,  Wilson,  R.  5   1951 

5    Speed  .Mrs.  Mittie  N.  Spencer,  Tarboro,  R.  2    

  12  South  Edgecombe  Morris  Clary,  Pinetops   1927 

27  11  West  Edgecombe  ...  .Robert  Cashwell,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  2   1940  1924 

114       30       NEGRO : 

4    Acorn  Hill  Bertha  B.  Williams,  512  E.  St.  James  St., 

Tarboro    

12    Bullock  Sylvester  V.  Brown,  504  St.  John  St.,  Tarboro   

13  12  G.  W.  Carver  S.  A.  Gilliam,  Pinetops     1943 

4    Chincapin  Louella  W.  James,  804  Wilson  St.,  Tarboro    

6    Coker  Joseph  H.  Walters,  728  Pa.  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount   

3  9  Conetoe  Erastus  Batts,  Conetoe     1952 

2    Hester  .Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Baker,  Rt.  2,  Box  385, 

Rocky  Mount   

2    Lancaster  .Catherine  P.  Lucas,  212  Highland  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount      

3    Lawrence  Smith  Costen,  738  N.  Raleigh  St.,  Rocky  Mount     

10    Living  Hope  Annie  W.  Johnson,  Macclesfield,  R.  1      

4    Mayo  Ada  P.  Williams,  Tarboro,  R.  3    

14  9    Phillips  C.  M.  Carraway,  Battleboro,  R.  1     1951 

4    Providence  Richard  Pitt,  Tarboro,  R.  3,  Box  224A    

10    Roberson  .Neill  McLean,  Tarboro      

2    Wells  Mrs.  Annie  H.  Harren,  Box  723,  Rocky  Mount   

17    Willow  Grove  Prank  B.  Weaver,  Box  111,  Tarboro      

4    Wimberly  Naomi  Savage,  Tarboro      

83       27    Tarboro  C.  G.  Credle,  Tarboro 

51       16  WHITE: 

34    Loulie  and  Mary 

Bridgers  Hiram  J.  Mayo,  Tarboro   1953   

12    North  Tarboro  Elbert  Lee  Stocks,  Tarboro     

5  16    Tarboro  B.  L.  Price,  Tarboro   1951  *1920 

32        11       NEGRO  : 

28  11    W.  A.  Patillo  W.  H.  Patillo,  Tarboro   1924 

4    Princeville  .Mrs.  Mary  Ward  Matthewson,  Tarboro      

438     177    FORSYTHf  T.  Ray  Gibbs,  Winston-Salem 

402      152       WHITE : 

14    City  View  .....JJavid  Petree,  Tobaccoville   1954   

23    Clemmons  Wm.  F.  Morgan,  534  Clemmonsville  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1952   

  19    Glenn  D.  R.  Shugart,  Kernersvilie,  R.  1   *1951 

49       21    Griffith  R.  L.  Kuykendall,  Winston-Salem,  R.  6              1955  1925 

4    Hanes  +      

32       15    Kernersvilie  C.  V.  Sigmon,  Kernersvilie                                 1952  *1922 

17    Lewisville  Robert  Jones,  Lewisville   1940   

3  26    Mineral  Springs  High  J.  Hugh  White,  Ogburn  Ave  ,  W.-Salem     *1926 

27    Mineral  Springs  Elem  H.  Leslie  Chadwick,  Motor  Rd.,  W.-Salem   1939   

32    Oak  Summit  Fred  E.  Lewis,  Old  Rural  Hall  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1954   

14    Old  Richmond  John  Wood,  Tobaccoville      

38   _    Old  Town  Robt.  L.  Blevins,  Winston-Salem,  R.  1   1952   

  25    Northwest  High  Julian  Gibson,  4332  W.  First  St., 

Winston-Salem    

12    Prince  Ibraham  Walter  Joyce,  102  Evergreen  Dr., 

Winston-Salem...,   1956   

22    Rural  Hall  S.  A.  Winslow,  Rural  Hall  1952   

24    Sedge  Garden  F.  M.  White,  3060  High  Point  Rd., 

Winston-Salem   1951   

23    South  Fork  Moses  Bridges,  130  Harper  St.,  W.-Salem   1952   

  28    Southwest  High  H   E.  Simpson,  Clemmons,  R.  1    

27    Union  Cross  Verlin  Hutchinson,  Winston-Salem,  R.  7   1952   

11    Vienna  W.  B.  Lord,  438  Va.  Rd.,  Winston-Salem   1941   

30       18    Walkertown  .C.  O.  McLamb,  Walkertown                               1952  *1927 
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No.  Teachers  „       .  t  „ 

and  COUNTY  AND                  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principalst  CITY  UNITS                          His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.   H.S.  Name  of  School                                                                     School  School 

36       25  NEGRO : 

34       25    Carver  )  Carl  Martin,  Jr.,  36A  Columbia  Terr.,  (   1952  *1939 

2    Memorial  Ind  )     Winston-Salem  \     

526     142  Winston-Salem       a.  Craig  Phillips,  Winston-Salem 

300       92  WHITE: 

27    Ardmore  -Mrs.  Myrtle  Butler,  Winston-Salem   1952   

20    Central  M.  S.  Rose,  Winston-Salem   1952    . 

11    Children's  Home  W.  R.  Edwards,  Winston-Salem   1952    . 

18    Fairview  -  John  Hartley,  Winston-Salem   1952   

28    Forest  Park  Josephine  Hill,  Winston-Salem   1939    . 

19    Granville  Robert  Benson,  Winston-Salem   1952   

9       28    Gray  J.  A.  Woodward,  Winston-Salem   *1936  6 

4       19    Hanes  R.  S.  Haltiwanger,  Winston-Salem     *1936  0 

16    Lowrance  James  Frazier,  Winston-Salem   1956   

21    Moore  Thomas  Beach,  Winston-Salem  „   1952   

18    North  Elem  Frances  Wortham,  Winston-Salem  _   1939   

13       45    Reynolds  C.  R.  Joyner,  Winston-Salem     *1920 

27    South  Park  Mary  Eggleston,  Winston-Salem   1939   

15    Waughtown  Eugene   Johnston,   Winston-Salem   1939   

24    Whitaker  John  Phillips,  Winston-Salem   1955   

30    Wiley  .Ned  Smith,  Winston-Salem    1952  

226       50  NEGRO : 

  50    Atkins  H.  S  J.  A.  Carter,  Winston-Salem    *1919 

29    Carver  Crest  L.  A.  Cook,  Winston-Salem   1953   

23    Columbia  Hgts.  Elem  A.  B.  Reynolds,  Winston-Salem   1955   , 

21    Lilly  Mebane  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams,  Winston-Salem   1944  

20    Diggs...  S.  E.  Cary,  Winston-Salem  1954   , 

47    Fourteenth  St  J.  D.  Ashley,  Winston-Salem   1945   

33    Kimberly  Park  A.  H.  Anderson,  Winston -Salem   1954   

29    Skyland...  I).  C.  Hobson,  Winston-Salem    1956   

24    Woodland  Ave  .R.  S.  Hayes.  Winston-Salem   1945   

Wiley  F.  Mitchell,  Louisburg 


150 

60 

FRANKLIN 

71 

39 

WHITE : 

13 
7 
8 

10 

5 
5 
7 

Bunn  

Epsom  

Gold  Sand   

Edward  Best  

6 

Harris.  

7 

5 

Hickory  Rock- 
White  Level  

Justice   

15 
10 

7 

5 

Mills  

Youngsville  

79 

21 

NEGRO : 

4 

Cedar  St  

26 
17 
4 

11 

5 

Franklin  Training  

Gethsemane  

Mapleville  

22 
6 

5 

Perry's  

Youngsville  

36 

12 

Franklinton 

17 

7 

WHITE: 

17 

7 

Franklinton  

19 

9 

5 

NEGRO : 

10 

5 

Person   

on,  R.  1  ....  1942  1928 

3   1939    1927  I 


1940 


J.  R.  Inscoe,  Louisburg,  R.  4  1952   

Clara  L.  Moore,  Louisburg,  R.  2   1945   

:.  Stallings,  Louisburg  1940  1920 

R.  Tharrington,  Youngsville   1943  1926 


.Gertrese  V.  Holden,  Louisburg      

C.  A.  Harris,  Louisburg     1933 


F.  H.  Eason,  Franklinton 

Jt.  L.  Warren,  Franklinton   1940  1920 


1922 


512     143    GASTON  Hunter  Huss,  Gastonia 

449      122       WHITE : 

4    Artcloth   ~  Sarah  Cooksey,  Lowell  „      

Belmont  D.  M.  Mann,  Belmont  

3       23       Belmont  High  Gerald  Cortuer,  Belmont     1922 

29    Belmont  CentraL.  Paul  Houser,  Belmont   1952   


Cherry  ville — Gates 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

21 

Belmont  East  

....K.  L.  Rhyne,  Belmont  

  1949   

8    New  Hope  W.  W.  Johnson,  Gastonia,  R.  3    

21  12    Bessemer  City  Cent  L.  C.  Ward,  Bessemer  City                              1951  1925 

9    Bessemer  City  West  J.  W.  Robinson,  Bessemer  City   1943   

7    Chapel  Grove  .T.  C.  Lancaster,  Gastonia      

4    Costner  .Ralph  Arrowood,  Dallas      

16  7    Cramerton  W.  S.  Haynie,  Cramerton                                 1940  1929 

33  15    Dallas  Mitchell  Carr,  Dallas     1925 

19  2    Flint  Groves  J.  H.  McClure,  E.  Gastonia                              1941  1956 

4    Harden  William  Elmore,  Dallas,  R  _      

8    High  Shoals  .Howard  Riser,  High  Shoals   1950   

20  17    Lowell  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Lowell     1925 

4    Lucia  .Y.  Hawkins,  Mt.  Holly  _  _      

11    McAdenville  Mrs.  J.  M.  Holbrook,  McAdenville   1953   

40  14    Mt.  Holly  Laxton  Hamrick,  Mt.  Holly     1920 

20  2    Myrtle  J.  B.  Boyles,  Gastonia,  R                                   1939  1956 

27   N.  Belmont  .T.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  N.  Belmont  _   1951   

6  4    Orthopedic  .Rebecca   Neely,   Gastonia                                 1943  1943 

23    Ranlo  -A.  C.  Warlick,  Gastonia,  R.  2   1941   

12  Rhyne  Sam  C.  Rhyne,  Gastonia  _.,   

11    Robinson  .Willard  Bess,  Gastonia,  R  „   1950   

22  2    South  Gastonia  H.  Beam,  Gastonia                                          1942  1956 

25  11    Stanley   .0.  L.  Riser,  Stanley  _                 1951  1923 

16  7    Tryon  H.  F.  Lovingood,  Bessemer  City,  R                   1941  1929 

26  6    Victory  R.  D.  Lingerfeldt,  Gastonia  1951  1956 

63  21  NEGRO : 

7   Bessemer  City  C.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  City      

10    Dallas  James  S.  Miller,  Belmont  „      

1  9    Lincoln  -E.  D.  Wilson,  Bessemer  City     *1923 

5    Lincoln  Academy  ..Mrs.  Lucile  W.  Morgan,  Rings  Mt.,  R      „ 

11    Mt.  Holly  A.  M.  Rollins,  Mt.  Holly  „      

9    Pleasant  Ridge  .Ralph  Gingles,  Gastonia  _  _     

20  12    Reid..  H.  S.  Blue,  Belmont                                       1951  1933 

43  22  Cherryville              F.  L.  Larson,  Cherryville 

35  16  WHITE : 

16    Cherryville  High  .„...N.  S.  Cranford,  Cherryville   *1920 

12    East  Elem  J5.  W.  Carson,  Cherryville    1955  _  

11    Junior  High  John  L.  Beach,  Cherryville....  _   1943   

12    West  Elementary  Mrs.  Irene  Sox  Heavner,  Cherryville   1941   

8  6  NEGRO : 

8  6    John  Chavis  James  H.  Twitty,  Cherryville    1938 

158  97  Gastonia                 F.  M.  Waters,  Gastonia 

134  81  WHITE : 

22    Abernethy  .T.  L.  Looper,  Gastonia      

13  9    Arlington  Jr.  High  John  Goff,  Jr.,  Gastonia                                  1951  1920 

10    Armstrong  Mrs.  Bruce  McLean,  Gastonia  _.   

20    Central  H.  G.  Miller,  Gastonia  _     ._  

12  East  Norris  V.  Shuford,  Gastonia      

  49    Frank  L.  Ashley  High....R.  E.  Carothers,  Gastonia  —   *1920 

15  13    Grier   John  Farmer,  Gastonia   

13  10    Joe  S.  Wray  Jr.  High  Harry  R.  Rogers,  Gastonia                                 1944  1920 

14  North  X.  N.  Connor,  Gastonia  _     

15  ...1".    Peeden..  -C.  R.  Foy,  Gastonia   1943   

24  16  NEGRO : 

4  16    Highland  .Thebaud  Jeffers,   Gastonia  _     *1929 

20    Highland  Elem  ...-R.  L.  Schooler,  Gastonia      

56  25  GATES                      W.  C.  Harrell,  Gatesville 

21  13  WHITE : 

10  6    Gatesville  JErnest  E.  Askew,  Gatesville                             1953  1926 

4  Hobbsville  .T.  J.  Jessup,  nobbsville  „  „     

7  7    Sunbury  Calvin  C.  White,  Sunbury  „  1949  1923 

35  12  NEGRO : 

18  6    Buckland  Irving  R.  Barcliff,  Gates     1953 

17  6    T.  S.  Cooper  -G.  H.  Creecy,  Sunbury    1930 
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No.  Teachers  ...... 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


44 


16  GRAHAM                 R.  Guy  Sutton,  Robbinsville 

44  16  WHITE : 

6  3    Mt.  View  R.  G.  Carr,  Fontana  Dam     1955 

32  10    Robbinsville  James  A.  Stanley,  Robbinsville     1931 

5  3    Stecoah  Jerry  A.  Rice,  Jr.,  Stecoah     1949 

1    (Countywide)  (Special  Education)... 

NEGRO : 

 (None)   

124  56  GRANVIUjE            David  N.  Hix,  Oxford 

55  35  WHITE : 

6  4    Berea  JL  C.  Triplett,  Oxford,  R.  1   1950    1929  I 

17  8    Creedmoor  G.  B.  Lamm,  Creedmoor   1956  1922 

8  6    Oak  Hill  L.  C.  Adcock,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1926 

7  5    Stem  M.  R.   Vickers,   Stem    ■  1923 

9  7    Stovall  P.  B.  Britton,  Stovall   1941  1923 

8  5    Wilton  0.  D.  Poe,  Franklinton,  R.  1   1940  1924 

69  21 

36  9    Havvley  G.  C.  Hawley,  Creedmoor   1945  1939 

22  8    Joe  Toler  .William  Baptiste,  Virgilina,  Va.,  R.  2     1943 

11  4    G.  C.  Shaw  George  E.  Wood,  Stovall     1950 

89  4i  Oxfordf                     C.  W.  Duggins,  Oxford 

40  26  WHITE : 

22    C.  G.  Credle  Bruce  F.  Sloan,  Oxford   1940 

9  10    John  Nichols  E.  T.  Regan,  Oxford   1939  1924 

9  16    Oxford  High  Winfred  J.  House,  Oxford   1940  1920 

49  15  NEGRO : 

SI    Orange  St  John  H.  Lucas,  Oxford  .   1946 

10    Angier  B.  Duke  Mrs.  Lena  G.  Smith,  Oxford    

8  15    Mary  Potter  Erdman  Ray  Bryant,  Oxford     *1922 


122 

48 

GREENE 

B.  L.  Davis,  Snow  Hill 

55 

30 

WHITE  : 

6 

4 

Hookerton  

 JL  D.  Copeland,  Hookerton  

1939 

1930 

14 

5 

7 

Maury  

 Dallas  G.  Whitford,  Maury  

1950 

1929 

 John  I).  Kirby,  Snow  Hill  

21 
9 

13 
6 

Snow  Hill  

 Carl  W.  Galloway,  Snow  Hill  

1941 

1923 

 J.  C.  Hawkins,  Walstonburg  

.  1945 

1926 

67 

18 

NEGRO : 

2 

3 

Friendship  

 Lloyd  Foreman,  Snow  Hill,  R.  1  

20 

18 

Greene  Co.  Tr  

 L.  H.  Smith,  Snow  Hill  

1930 

2 

Grimsley.  

 Lurania  E.  McMurren,  Ayden,  R.  1  

4 

Harpers  Chapel  

 Mrs.  Inez  Chestnut,  Farmville  

4 

Hookerton  

 G.  M.  Williams,  Hookerton  

4 

Invitation  

 Baymond  A.  Morris,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

5 

Jason  

 John  Wesley  Joyner,  Snow  Hill,  R.  3  

15 

North  Greene  

 J.  C.  Brown,  Walstonburg  

4 

Red  Hill  

 William  F.  King,  Hookerton  

4 

Watery  Branch  

 Mary  Joyner  Coleman,  Hookerton,  R.  1  

466  167  GUILFORD              e.  D.  Idol,  Greensboro 

394  152  WHITE : 

14  7    Alamance  David  A.  Cromer,  Greensboro,  R.  10   1955  1926 

31  12    Allen  Jay  A.  Doyle  Early,  608  Gatewood,  High  Point   1953  1931 

35  14    Bessemer  W.  H.  Cude,  506  Holt  Ave.,  Greensboro  ......    1924 

12    Brightwood  .Stanley  J.  Protas,  1619  Rankin  Rd.,  Greensboro     

4    Busick  E.  H.  Thompson,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1      

10  6    Colfax  Arnold  L.  Bolen,  Colfax   1954  1928 

19  10    Gibsonville  Henry  Clyde  Walters,  Gibsonville   1952  1925 

26  12    Guilford  Ernest  N.  Jenkins,  Guilford   1953  1924 

31  19    Jamestown  Kenneth  Miller,  Jamestown     1920 

14    Jesse  Wharton  .Mrs.  Janet  M.  Norman,  Greensboro,  R.  2   1953   

14  7    McLeansville  .Zolly  L.  Bowden,  McLeansville  1956  1925 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

7  6  Monticello  Flake  W.  Reid,  Brown  Summit,  R.  1    1926 

13  7  Nalhanael  Green  Conrad  0.  Hinshaw,  Liberty,  R                          1955  1929 

5    Oak  Ridge  Phillip  Scearce,  Oak  Ridge   1953   

17    Oak  View  John  R.  Lawrence,  Oak  View  Rd.,  High  Point....  1954   

18  9  Pleasant  Garden  Robert  Ayers,  Pleasant  Garden                            1940  1920 

19  16  Rankin  H.  G.  Waters,  3301  Summit  Ave.,  Greensboro.  ..  1953  1927 

24    Sedgefield  J.  R.  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Greensboro,  R.  7   1954   

10  6  Stokesdale  Merrit  Y.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Stokesdale                      1954  1930 

21  9  Summerfleld  L.  S.  Dockery,  Summerfield    1927 

28  12  Sumner  Jt.  V.  Day,  600  Asheboro  St.,  Greensboro    1927 

18    Union  Hill  C.  W.  Howell,  High  Point,  C-28      

4    Whitsett  Hosea  D.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  Elon  College      

72  15       NEGRO : 

9  5  Brown  Summit  E.  J.  Jones,  Box  505,  Brown  Summit     1940 

9    Florence  Victor  Blackburn,  High  Point, 

1206  Crawford  St   1952   

6    Lee  Holt  Edward  H.  Kyer,  Box  864,  Greensboro    

11  5  Laughlin  Geo.  R.  Jordan,  1502  Gorrell  St.,  Greensboro     1952 

12    Mount  Zion  Mrs.  J.  B.  Avery,  Greensboro, 

2002  Gorrell  St     ...  

7    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Beatrice  Jones,  Greensboro, 

211  N.  Gilmer  St  

11    Rena  Bullock  F.  B.  Morris,  Greensboro,  Davis  Mill  Rd. 

7  5  Sedalia  William  H.  Lanier,  Whitsett  

I  517  178  Greensborof  B.  L.  Smith,  Greensboro 

■i  380  129  WHITE: 

28  11  Aycock  Charles  E.  Herbert,  Cypress  St                          1949  1920 

1    14    Braxton  Craven  Xatherine  Murray,  Parkwood  Dr   1956   

|    19    Brooks  .Carrie  Phillips,  Westover  Terrace   1952   

j     9    Caldwell  M.  Banks  Ritchie,  Asheboro  St   1949   

17    Caesar  Cone  Mrs.  Margaret  Wall,  Church  St.  Ext   1950   

37  13  Central  Luther  R.  Medlin,  S.  Spring  St                          1950  1920 

I     9  5  Curry  Herbert  E.  Vaughan,  Jr.,  Woman's  College          1939  *1928 

1    15    General  Greene  Dorothy  McNairy,  Benjamin  Blvd    

17  5  Gillespie  Park  W.  B.  Mclver,  Asheboro  St                                1949  1920 

I    16    Hunter  .Lee  D.  Wellons,  Pomona   1939  

H   12    James  Y.  Joyner  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  Normandy  Dr   1956   

21  8  Lindley  Jr  E.  Frank  Johnson,  Spring  Garden  St                  1939  1920 

21    Irving  Park  Carolyn  McNairy,  Sunset  Drive   1952   

I    19    Lindlev  Lula  Gilbert,  Camden  Rd   1949   

|    14    Mclver  Lawrence  R.  Hammonds,  West  Lee  St   1949   

I   11    Murphey  Ailene  Beason,  Ontaria  St   — —   

21    Peck,  Clara  M.  D.  Teague,  Florida  Ave   1939   

I     8    Porter  .Reeves  M.  Edens,  Ball  St   1952   

16    Sternberger  David  T.  Helberg,  Holden  Rd  -  1951 

24  6  Proximity  C.  E.  Rankin,  Summit  Ave.  Ext                        1949  1920 

J   74  Senior  High  A.  P.  Routh,  Westover  Terrace   *1920 

1   1  Polio  Hospital  Ruth  Worth,  E.  Bessemer  Ave   ...  .  ..   

f   20    Wiley  .Clyde  E.  Tesh,  Terrell  St   195o   

;    12  6  (All  Schools)  (Helping  teachers)  

137  49       NEGRO : 

14    F.  D.  Bluford  Mrs.  Pauline  Foster,  Tuscaloosa  St    

  37  Dudley  J.  A.  Tarpley,  Lincoln  St  -  19-" 

15    Jones  Mrs.  Gladys  Wood,  South  St   1939   

13    Jonesboro  G.  T.  Tillman,  Raleigh  St   1947   

23  7  Lincoln  St  -W.  L.  Jones,  Lincoln  St   19gl 

8    Charles  H.  Moore  Mrs.  Flossie  Alston,  N.  Regan  St   19.j9 

20  5  J.  C.  Price  A.  H.  Peeler,  S.  Cedar  St  

4    Terra  Cotta  Mrs.  Nannie  Bynum,  Pomona    

35    Washington  J.  S.  Leary,  E.  Washington  St   I9d9   

J    (All  Schools)  (Helping  teachers)  

255  85  High  Point  Dean  B.  Pruette,  High  Point 

202  64  WHITE: 

8  ...  Ada  Blair  Mrs.  Evelyn  Rodman  Sutton,  High  Point   1939   

13  ........  Brentwood  Margaret  Chatfleld,  High  Point   19^9   

19    Cloverdale  W.  E.  Rogers,  High  Point    u«J   

20    Emma  Blair  -John  R.  Wells,  High  Point..    1939   

23    Johnson  St  Gaither  C.  Frye,  High  Point   19M 

42  6  Junior  High  Lloyd  Y.  Thayer,  High  Point                             1939  1920 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!         CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 

20    Oak  Hill  Grier  A.  Bradshaw,  High  Point   1952 

18    Ray  Jerry  Gilbert  Shaver,  High  Point   1952 

  55  Senior  High  D.  P.  Whitley,  High  Point   *1920 

21    Tomlinson  .Raleigh  Dingman,  High  Point   1952 

18  3  (All  Schools)  (Specials)  

53  21       NEGRO : 

15    Fairview  .Mytrolene  Graye,  High  Point   1939 

12    Griffin  .Clarence  E.  Yokely,  High  Point   1955 

18    Leonard  St  Orlando  Frank  Hudson,  High  Point   1939 

6  19  William  Penn  S.  E.  Burford,  High  Point     *1922 

2  2  (All  Schools)  (Specials)   

231  77  HALIFAX  w.  Henry  Overman,  Halifax 

62  35       WHITE : 

10  8  Aurelian  Springs  John  H.  Newell,  Littleton   1955  1926 

12  8  Enfield  Fred  H.  Martin,  Enfield   1939  1920 

4    Hobgood  Mrs.  lone  S.  Cotten,  Scotland  Neck,  R  _  - 

18  11  Scotland  Neck  W.  W.  Woodard,  Scotland  Neck   1950  1920 

18  8  Wm.  R.  Davie  H.  M.  Guyot,  Roanoke  Rapids   1954  1941 

169  42       NEGRO : 

2    Albert  Tillery  Walter  L.  Turner,  Enfield   - 

1    Bakers  Annette  Hedgepeth,   Enfield   - 

2    Bells  Ruth  Fields,  Hobgood   - 

15  16  Brawley  J.  C.  Bias,  Scotland  Neck  „     1936 

3    Chestnut  Edwin  B.  Hardy,  Enfield   - 

6    Dawson  Dandee  Clark,  Scotland  Neck   - 

2    Dioldolia  Sadie  Pettiford,  Halifax   - 

13  11  Eastman   .G.  T.  Young,  Enfield  - 

3    Eden  O'Neal  Washington.  Enfield   - 

3    Edgewood  Uzella  McDaniel,  Littleton   - 

2    Everetts  Johnson  Harris,  Littleton   - 

2    Hardee  Vernon  W.  Thornton,  Enfield   •• 

2    Harrison  Eva  P.  Wilson,  Halifax   - 

6    Hobgood  L.  A.  Wilson,  Hobgood   - 

7    Hollister  J)onidee  Thorne,  Hollister   - 

20  7  Inborden  A.  F.   Wilder,  Enfield     1954 

3    London  Elijah  Keeys,  Roanoke  Rapids   - 

4    Mary's  Chapel  Irene  Jones,  Scotland  Neck    - 

17  8  Mclver  A.  L.  Finch,  Littleton  „    1941 

4    McDaniel  Clarence  Bailey,  Enfield      

1    Mt.  Gilbert  .Ruth  Crowell,  Halifax  „     

6    Mullens  Clarence  Branch,  Scotland  Neck      

4    Norfleet  Ceorge  Felton,  Scotland  Neck      

2    Piney  Grove  Elvenia  Whitaker,  Enfield      

1    Pleasant  Grove  Mamie  C.  McWilliams,  Enfield      

2    Pleasant  Hill  .Elsie  W.  Alexander,  Weldon      

5    Print  Joseph  Yarborough,  Jr.,  Littleton      

2    Quanquay  Juliet  E.  Jones,  Enfield      

4    Sam's  Head  Frederick  P.  Shields,  Palmyra      

3    Springfield  R.  L.  Brlnkley,  Enfield      

3    Terrapin  .Tetrizennia  Nicholson,  Littleton     -  

6    Tillery  Chapel  .W.  L.  Herritage,  Tillery      

3    Ward  Forgan  S.  Berry,  Enfield  _..     

3    Weymon  Alonza  A.  Burgins,  Enfield....      

6    White  Oak  Claiborne  A.  Faison,  Littleton       

1    White  Cross  Road  Constance  Smith,  Scotland  Neck      

97  31  Roanoke  Rapids     L  E.  Ready,  Roanoke  Rapids 

74  24       WHITE : 

11    Central  ...Omara  Daniel,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

11    Clara  Hearne  Mrs.  Daisy  Hathaway  Shutt,  Roanoke  Rapids  ...  1939   

17  24  Junior-Senior  High  J.  W.  Talley,  Roanoke  Rapids  1939  *192< 

16    Rosemary  Viola  Glover,  Roanoke  Rapids   1951   

6    Sixth  Grade  _  James  W.  Jenkins,  Roanoke  Rapids  .„  1939   

11    Vance  Street  Thelma  Garriss,  Roanoke  Rapids  1939   

2    All  Schools  (Elementary)    

23  9  NEGRO: 

23  9  John  A.  Chaloner  D.  P.  Lewis,  Roanoke  Rapids,  Box  366     193- 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.  H.8. 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

48 

17 

Weldon 

C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon 

18 

8 

WHITE : 

4 

 .Faye  J.  Twisdale,  Halifax  

8 

Weldon  High  

 C.  B.  Thomas,  Weldon  

  1920 

18 

 Ida  May  Cheatham,  Weldon  

  1952   

30 

9 

NEGRO : 

....  Addie  C.  Hardy,  Weldon  

4 
20 
4 

Andrew  Jackson  

 John  Joyner,  Enfield  

9 

Halifax  Training 

 JST.  M.  McMillan,  Weldon  

  1931 

Pea  Hill  

 Gladys   Williams,  Enfield  

311  127  HARNETT              G.  T.  Proffit,  Lillington 

214  95  WHITE : 

11  5    Anderson  Creek  J.  C.  Hawley,  Bunnlevel,  R.  1     1938 

21  10    Angier  R.  G.  Banks,  Angier   1956  1925 

16  8    Benhaven  J.  Knox  Harrington,  Olivia   1940  1927 

16  9    Boone  Trail  „  R.  A.  Gray,  Mamers   1941  1929 

4    Buckhorn  Roy  Parker,  Fuquay  Springs,  R.  1      

9  4    Buie's  Creek  .Coyte  C.  Lanier,  Buie's  Creek   1939  1920 

4    Bunnlevel  Mrs.  Jessie  A.  Parker,  Bunnlevel      

23  11    Coats  R.  Hal  Smith,  Coats     1925 

Dunn  A.  B.  Johnson,  Dunn  

9  16       High  .Ophelia  Matthews,  Dunn     1922 

17    Magnolia  Ave  .Mrs.  Anna  C.  Bryan,  Dunn   1954   

11    Wayne  Ave  Robert  W.  Canady,  Dunn      

32  13    Erwin  N.  E.  Jones,  Erwin   1952  1925 

11  8    LaFayette  Guy  Daves,  Kipling    1925 

20  11    Lillington  Roger  C.  Johnson,  Lillington   1940  1921 

10    Mary  Stewart  Mrs.  Vera  N.  Milam,  Dunn    1922 

3    INDIAN : 

3    Maple  Grove  .Vernon  Locklear,  Dunn,  R.  4      

97  32  NEGRO : 

13    North  Harnett  .Robert  L.  Williams,  Angier,  R. 


16    Gentry  W.  N.  Porter,  Erwin   1954   

25  13    Harnett  Training  F.  H.  Ledbetter,  Dunn   ■   1926 

12  4    Johnsonville  C.  L.  Powell,  Jonesboro  Heights,  Sanford,  R.  1....    1941 

12    South  Harnett  JE.  J.  Rhue,  Lillington,  R.  2   

19  15    Shawtown  .G.  T.  Swinson,  Lillington     19-24 

162  65  HAYWOOD             Lawrence  B.  Leatherwood,  Waynesville 

160  65  WHITE: 

1   26  15    Bethel  .C.  C.  Poindexter,  Canton    1924 

1    Cataloochee  Mrs.  Mary  P.  White,  Waterville   — —  ........ 

1   14  8    Clyde  .  ...Perry  W.  Plemmons,  Waynesville   1953  1925 

8  6    Crabtree-'lron  Duff  Fred'  L.  Safford,  Clyde,  R.  1   1946  1938 

6    Cruso  Gay  Chambers,  Canton,  R.  2     ........ 

!J     9  5    Fines  Creek  Charles  W.  Ross,  Waynesville     1929 

1    Mt.  Sterling  Mrs.  Doris  L.  Heatherly,  Hartfort,  Tenn.,  R.  1     

Waynesville  District  M.  H.  Bowles,  Waynesville  

3    Allen's  Creek  Mrs.  Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   — —   

16   „.       Central  .Claud  Rogers,  Waynesville   1946   

8    E.  Waynesville  Frank  L.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2   1950   

3  26    Hazelwood  Carl  Ratclifte,  Waynesville   1943   

7    Lake  Junaluska  Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Noland,  Lake  Junaluska   1951   

6    Maggie   N.  W.  Rogers,  Waynesville,  R.  2     

7    Rock  Hill   -J.  C.  James,  Waynesville,  R.  8....      

3    .„   Saunook  Mrs.  Barbara  Burgin,  Waynesville   —  ........ 

19  31       Waynesville  .C.  E.  Weatherby,  Waynesville   195-  la^u 

i    2    NEGRO: 

1    2    Waynesville  Elsie  Osborne,  Waynesville    


69 

31 

66 

28 

10 

28 

14 

6 

Rowc  Henry,  Cantan 

nn    1952   - 

1920 


WHITE : 

Beaverdam  Herschel  Hipps,  Canton   19o2 


Junior  High  W.  L.  Barkley,  Canton   — - 

Mornine  Star  E.  C.  Duckett,  Asheville,  R  


GO 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


17 

North  Canton 

W   P    Barbee  Canton 

7 

Patton 

R    C    Cannon  Canton 

1952 

H 

Penn  \ve 

T   A    Cathey   Canton  R 

1952 

1 

(All  Schools)  

....(Special  education)  

3 

3 

NEGRO : 

3 

3 

Reynolds  

...  Ralph  H.  Davis,  Canton  



1953 

loo 

0  1 

HENDERSON 

J.  M.  Foster,  Hendersonville 

138 

51 

WHITE  : 

15 

Balfour  

....Glenn  C.  Marlcw,  Balfour  

  1941 

16 

6 

Dana 

H    Ray  Lyda,  Dana 

1941 

1930  i 

21 

East  Flat  Rock  

....I;.  W.  Jones,  Hendersonville  

  1941 

21 

10 

6 

Edneyville  

 Wm.  J.  Nesbitt,  Edneyville  

  1941 

1928 

11 

Etowah 

H   T   Sitton  Hendersonville 

1949 

1929 

2 

16 

Flat  Rock 

E   L  Justus   Flat  Rock 

1927 

15 

6 

Fletcher  

...W.  Albert  Hill,  Edneyville  

  1944 

1928 

13 
12 

7 

Mills  River  

1944 
1952 

1924 

11 

Valley  Hill  

.Mrs.  Clara  Babb,  Hendersonville  

  1941 

1 

(Special  Education) 

NEGRO : 

(None) 

47 

27 

Hendersoiivillo 

Hugh  D.  Randall,  Hendersonville 

36 

20 

WHITE  : 

19 

Eighth  Avenue  

 \  Stanley  F.  Brooks,  Hendersonville  

20 

Hendersonville  

 J 

X  

*1920 

17 

Rosa  Edwards  

...  K.  Hugh  Lockaby,  Hendersonville  

  1941 

11 

7 

NEGRO : 

11 

7 

Ninth  Ave 

John  R    Marable  Hendersonville 

1942 

141 

52 

HERTFORD 

R.  P.  Martin,  Winton 

46 

27 

WHITE  : 

25 

15 

Ahoskie  

  1952 

1921  ! 

5 

4 

Harrells  ville 

!)oii£ild   NGvvsonic    Hfirrclls villG 

1951 

1926 

12 

8 

Murfreesboro.  

...J.  M.  Jenkins,  Murfreesboro  

  1952 

1926 

4 

Winton  

.  .. Daisy  S.  Kessler,  Winton  



95 

25 

NEGRO : 

30 

10 

Robt.  L.  Yann  

...  H.  D.  Cooper,  Ahoskie  

  1953 

193f 

23 

15 

C.  S.  Brown  

 H.  C.  Freeland,  Winton  

 „  1940 

192: 

6 

Harrellsville  

 William   Beaman,  Harrellsville  

3 

..  .Sylvania  I).  Eason,  Ahoskie  



3 

....James  A.  Felton,  Como  



Mt.  Sinai  

 Marie  W.  Murphy,  Como  

23 

Riverview 

A.    R    Rowe  Murfreesboro 

1951 

109 

35 

HOKE 

K.  A.  McDonald,  Raeford 

43 

16 

WHITE  : 

4 

Ashemont  

.....R.  A.  Smoak,  Aberdeen,  R  



 -  1 

30 

16 

Hoke  County  

....W.  T.  Gibson,  Jr.,  Raeford  

  1940 

1921 

4 

Mildouson  

 T.  C.  Jones,  Lumber  Bridge  

   ' 

4 

Rockflsh  

....Claude  H.  Pigott,  Rockflsh  

1 

Sanatorium  

 ,  McCain  



S 

1 

INDIAN : 

8 

1 

Hoke  County  

....S.  M.  Bullard,  Pembroke  

58 

17 

NEGRO : 

5 

Bowmore  

3 

Buffalo  

 Cecil  B.  Evans,  Timberland  

11 

Burlington  

 James  H.  Chalmers,  Red  Springs  

3 

Freedom  

 Alexander   Geddie,  Raeford  

 '  1 

2 

Friendship  

 Rosa  S.  Anders,  Raeford  

5 

Laurel  Hill  

 Lucille  Mumford,  Raeford  

1 

Rockflsh  Colored  

 Daisy  Quevedo,  Rockflsh  

2 

Shady  Grove  

 Louvenie  Burke,  Raeford  

3 

White  Oak  

 John  D.  McAllister,  Raeford  

25 

17 

Upchurch.  

G.  A.  Page,  Raeford  

193 

Hyde — Jackson 


6  1 


No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 


Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Elem.  High 
School  School 

32 

21 

HYDEf 

Tommie  Gaylord,  Swan  Quarter 

14 

13 

WHITE  : 

6 

5 

East  Hyde  

....Fred  A.  Anderson,  Engelhard  

  1953  1929 

2 

3 

Ocracoke  

 Theodore   Rondthaler,  Ocracoke  

  1955   

6 

5 
8 

West  Hyde  

...J.  W.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter  

  1951  1926 

18 

NEGRO : 

8 

4 

County  Training  

....0.  A.  Peay,  Scranton  

    1935 

10 

4 

Davis  

...J.  E.  Spruill,  Engelhard  

196  86  IREDELL                 S.  H.  Helton,  Statesville 

160  .3  WHITE: 

5    Brawley  Marvin  H.  Rouse,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

10  8    Celeste  Henkel  .W.  T.  Poston,  Statesville,  R.  3                          1953  1934 

13  6    Central  James  H.  Templeton,  Statesville,  R.  2                  1955  1952 

14  9    Cool  Spring  R.  B.  Madison,  Cleveland,  R.  2                           1954  1923 

6    Ebenezer  Mrs.  Irma  Angell  Holcomb,  Statesville   1953   

18  11    Harmony  .0.  B.  Welch,  Harmony                                    1955  1920 

13    Monticello  Henry  C.  Freeze,  Box  565,  Statesville   1952   

9    Mt.  Mourne  Robert  E.  Morrison,  Mt.  Mourne   1952   

8  5    Presbyterian  Orph  R.  G.  Calhoun,  Barium  Springs     1920 

8  10    Scotts  R.  L.  Bradford,  Jr.,  Scotts                                 1953  1923 

7    Shepherds  Charles  R.  Williamson,  Mooresville,  R.  2   1954   

23  16    Troutman  Ralph    Sinclair,   Troutman                                 1954  1923 

18  8    Union  Grove  J.  P.  Snipes,  Union  Grove                                 1952  1926 

8    Wayside  C.  H.  Lindler,  Statesville,  R.  7   1953   

36  13  NEGRO  : 

5    Chestnut  Grove  Junius  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  4   1955   

7    Houstonville  .Charles  D.  Marsh,  Box  5,  Harmony   1955   

5    Scotts  Charles  W.  Rankin,  Statesville,  R.  8      

10    Amity  Mason  C.  Miller,  Cleveland,  R.  2    

9  13    Unity  Leroy  Campbell,  Statesville,  R.  7                        1955  1942 

57  30  Mooresville              r.  r.  Morgan,  Mooresville 

47  25  WHITE : 

  25    Central  W.  J.  Scott,  Mooresville   *1920 

20    Junior  High  G.  C.  Stewart,  Mooresville   1955   

12    Park  View  D.  H.  Peiffer,  Mooresville   1952   

15    South  Elem  Marv  M.  Greenlee,  Mooresville   1952   


10  6  NEGRO : 

10  6    Dunbar  Naurice  F.  Woods,  Mooresville   1954  1954 

95  39  Statesvillef              a.  I).  Kornegay,  Statesville 

75  29  WHITE : 

13    Avery  Sherrill  Richard  H.  Ashe,  Statesville   1951   

23    Davie  Avenue  J.  Taft  White,  Statesville   19oa   

13    Mulberry  St  Norman   Leafe,   Statesville   1942   

10    N.  B.  Mills  Mrs.  A.  J.  Boyd,  Statesville   19o4 

22    Senior  Asa  Watt  Deal,  Statesville   *1920 

15  7    D.  Matt  Thompson  J.  F.  Donnelly,  Statesville   1944  19<2U 

1    (City-wide)  (Speech  correctionist)  

20  10  NEGRO  : 

20  10    Morningside  .A.  D.  Rutherford,  Statesville     »1930 

W.  V.  Cope,  Sylva 


108 

41 

JACKSON 

106 

39 

WHITE  : 

5 

Cashiers  

5 

Canada  Consolidated 

12 

9 

Cullowhee  

11 

7 

Glenville  

5 

John's  Creek  

7 

Log  Cabin  Assn  

7 

Qualla  

9 

Savannah  Cons  

16 

Scott's  Creek  

18 

Sylva  Elementary  

R.  M.  Ainsley,  Cullowhee   1941  *1920 

J.  D.  Parker,  Jr.,  Glenville   1955  1929 


E.  Bryson,  Cullowhee. 


JC.  D.  Deitz,  Sylva   ^50 

Allney  H.  Bryson,  Sylva  -   195b 

ur    ii    smith    Svlra    1940 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

*nii  rtpri  ntp  nHf»  nt    PritirinAl  Anrl 

OU  |fCI  1 II  lv  II  UVII  if     ■    1  lllwlff  f&l  QHU 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem. 

High 

Elem. 

H.8. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

16 

Svlva  Hieh 

...W.  Carr  Hooper,  Sylva  

1922 

3 

Tin'*  Ira  QPPtrpp 

....Davie  C.  Sutton,  Cullowhee  

g 

1 

...X«.  Penland  Webster  

1925 

2 

2 

NEGKO : 

2 

2 

Central  Consolidated.. 

J  Williim  Wade  Sylva 

438 

146 

JOHNSTON 

E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield 

323 

116 

WHITE : 

rj 
I 

....Willie  R.  Johnson,  Wendell  

1955 

07 
L  I 

n 

y 

....W.  J.  Barefoot,  Benson  

1953 

1922 

c 
0 

....Virginia  H.  Temple,  Selma  



•J 

....Roland  D.  Heath,  Middlesex  

1953 

22 

7 

...James  O.  Waters,  Clayton  

1952 

1920 

1  <A 
18 

7 
1 

1953 

1931 

y 

....Ottis  Freeman,  Zebulon  

1953 

1928 

44 

14 

...Henry  J.  Beeker,  Four  Oaks  

1924 

8 

6 

....Geo.  B.  Lester,  Kenly  

1926 

13 

6 

Kenly  ..... 

...J.  Burke  Long,  Kenly  

1953 

1923 

23 

11 

Meadow  

....G.  W.  Harriett,  Benson  

1952 

1927 

12 

5 

.....J.  W.  Batten,  Micro  

1952 

1926 

11 

4 

Pine  Level  

Isaac  Clyde  Mozingo   Pine  Level 

1955 

1932 

24 

11 

Princeton  

L   J   ^Vorthington  Princeton 

1952 

1925 

36 

11 

Selma  

Rex  Mitchell  Selna 

IftCO 

34 
9 

12 

Smithfield  

A   G   Glenn  Smithfteld 

.  1954 

1920 

Carlton  Daughtery  Smithfield 

10 

4 

Wilson's  Mills  

...J.  T.  Uzzle,  Wilson's  Mills  

1953 

1926 

115 

30 

NEGRO : 

18 

7 

Cooper 

....Nixon  L.  Canady,  Clayton  



1933 

25 

14 

Co  Training 

...W.  R.  Collins,  Smithfield  

1925 

17 

TFniir  Onlr«* 

...Robert  Lee  Holt,  Four  Oaks  

32 
9 

g 

Harrison 

...Martin  Luther  Wilson,  Selma  



*1931 

Princeton 

...Harry  Beckwith,  Smithfield  



14 

Short  Journey 

....Mrs.  Eva  J.  Cooper,  Smithfield  

1954 

71 

31 

JONES 

W.  B.  Moore,  Trenton 

37 

17 

WHIiL : 

9 

Comfort  

M  R  Bonner  Comfort 

17 

Jones  Central  

T     W     Allpn  Tr^ntnn 

1952 

7 

Maysville  

\V    Cliftnn  Philvaw    Ma v<svillp 

 . 

8 

...Julia  Whitty,  Pollocksville  

1947 

13 

Trenton  

....Fred  W.  Pippin,  Trenton  

1951 



34 

14 

NEGRO : 

14 

Jones 

....C.  C.  Franks,  Trenton  

1938 

10 

Pollocks  ville 

...Howard  N.  Smith,  Pollocksville  



A 

1 

Mavsville 

....Warren  G.  Franks,  Maysville  ... 

2 



Phillips  Crossing  

...Lillie  F.  McDaniel,  Pollocksville  

18 



...Edna  S.  Smallwood,  Trenton  

...   



87 

37 

LEE 

CI 

J.  J.  Lentz,  Sanford 

41 

21 

WHITE: 

11 

7 

Broadway  

— A..  K.  Perkins,  Broadway  

1952 

1925 

10 

6 

Deep  River  

...J.  J.  Wicker,  Sanford,  R.  5  

1934 

20 

8 

Greenwood  

1940 

1930 

46 

16 

NTCORO  • 

22 

Leo  El6Di6nt£iry 

...Edward  M.  Holley,  Jonesboro  Hgts.,  Sanford 

...  1954 

20 

16 

...,W.  B.  Wicker,  Sanford  

1940 

*1929 

4 

....Troupe  C.  Hodges,  Sanford,  R.  3  

74 

29 

Sanford 

M.  A.  McLeod,  Sanford 

74 

29 

WHITE: 

25 

4 

Jonesboro  Hgts  

...Mrs.  Helen  C.  Holder,  Sanford  

1944 

1920 

23 

Mclver  

...A.  L.  Isley,  Sanford  

.  1952 

19 

Sanford  Central  

*i'920 

12 

6 

Sanford  Junior  

...H.  A.  Clemmer,  Sanford  

.  1941 

1920 

14 

St.  Clair  

...Mrs.  H.  C.  Hickman,  Sanford  

1949 

NEGRO : 

(None) 

Lenoir — Macon 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals? 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


196 
104 
18 
12 
18 
11 
14 
19 
12 

92 


26 
5 

18 
2 

30 
2 

139 
88 
14 
27 
23 
24 


LENOIR 

WHITE : 

Contentnea  

Deep  Run  

La  Grange  

Moss  Hill  

Pink  Hill  

Southwood  

Wheat  Swamp  

NEGRO : 

Bank's  Chapel  

Booker  

Frink  

Grifton  

New  Woodington. 
Old  Woodington... 

Savannah  

Whiteley's  Creek. 

Kinston 

WHITE : 

Grainger  

Harvey  


H.  H.  Bullock,  Kinston 

..George  W.  Warren,  Jr.,  Kinston,  R.  1. 

..A.  R.  Munn,  Deep  Run  

.J.  L.  Lewis,  LaGrange  

..Theron  Jones,  Kinston,  R.  4  

..Rufus  Swain,  Pink  Hill  

.John  K.  Wooten,  Kinston,  R.  5  

..Frank  S.  Wiley,  LaGrange,  R.  1  


1940  1025 

1956  1920 

1954  1920 

1940  1927 

  1936 

1952  1928 
  1931 


..Bertram  Hubbard,  Kinston  

.Lucy  H.  Kornegay,  Kinston  

..J.  A.  Campbell,  La  Grange  

..Jim  H.  Jones,  Kinston  

.Stephen  Carraway,  Kinston,  R.  4. 

.Margaret  Burney,  Kinston  

.Rufus  Flannagan,  Kinston  

..Cozelle  R.  Hawkins,  Kinston  


1935 


J.  P.  Booth,  Kinston 


Lewis. 
Teachers  Memoriak 


.John  H.  Home,  Kinston  

.E.  Ray  Wooten,  Kinston  

..Garlan  F.  Bailey,  Kinston  

.Martin  C.  Freeman,  Kinston. 


1955  *1920 

1946   

1946   

1956   


21       NEGRO : 

21    Adkin  H.  S  

  J.  H.  Sampson. 


..Charles  B.  Stewart,  Kinston. 
.Jas.  A.  Harper,  Kinston  


1950 


=  1925 


131 
111 

24 


30  LINCOLN 

25       WHITE : 


Norris  S.  Childers,  Cherryulle,  R.  1 


Asbury  

Crouse  

Hickory  Grove  

Howards  Creek... 

Iron  Station  

Laboratory  

Long  Shoals  

Love  Memorial.... 
North  Brook  No. 
North  Brook  No. 
North  Brook  No. 

Rock  Springs  

Triangle  

Union  


.Clifford  A.  Rhyne,  Lincolnton  

..William  W.  Nolen,  Crouse  

.Richard  U.  Shuford,  Lincolnton,  R.  5... 

.M.  S.  Heavner,  Lincolnton,  R.  1  

.Jay  S.  Boggs,  Iron  Station  

.Frank  E.  Abernethy,  Iron  Station  

.William  L.  Beattie,  Crouse  

.J.  C.  Ayers,  Lincolnton,  R.  1  

..Homer  Edwin  Beam,  Cherryville,  R.  1. 

..Eli  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2  

.Luther  Houser,  Vale,  R.  2  

..Charles  N.  Clark,  Denver  

.Robert  W.  Payseur,  Davidson,  R.  1  

.Lewis  E.  Heavner,  Vale,  R.  2  


1940 


1928 


NEGRO : 

Mitchell  

Mt.  Vernon  

Newbold  

New  Elberthel... 

Rock  Hill  

Tucker's  Grove. 


.James  E.  Wiggins,  Kings  Mountain,  R.  1. 

.Willie  Wright,  Jr.,  Lincolnton  

.George  E.  Massey,  Box  364,  Lincolnton... 
A.  G.  Holland,  Lincolnton,  920  E.  Main... 

.James  S.  Singleton,  Jr.,  Lincolnton  

.S.  E.  Biggers,  E.  Main  St.,  Lincolnton  


1939  1939 


42 
30 


7   

16   

4  26 

6   


Lincolnton 

WHITE : 
Park  Elementary. 

Aspen  Street  

Grammar  

Lincolnton  


NEGRO 
Oaklawn... 


S.  Ray  Lowder,  Lincolnton 

.Mrs.  Helen  D.  Houser,  Lincolnton. 
.Mrs.  Sue  M.  Dellinger,  Lincolnton. 

.Katherine  Heini,  Lincolnton  

..F,  D.  Kiser,  Lincolnton  


..Charles  Thorpe,  Lincolnton. 


1945   

1945   

1840   

1945  1920 


10 


32  MACON 

31  WHITE : 

  Cartoogechaye. 

  Cowee  


Holland  McSwain,  Franklin 


.J.  Norman  West,  Franklin  

.G.  Donald  Seagle,  Franklin. 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal 

and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem. 

High 

Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

11 

Cullasaja  

  1955 

12 

East  Franklin  

13 

24 

Franklin  

....Harry  C.  Corbin,  Franklin  

1921 

9 

3 

XI  i  rrV.  lonrlc 

 O.  F.  Sumner,  Highlands  

  _ 

1932 

3 

Iotla  

....B.  Harry  Moses,  Cullasaja  

7 

4 

....Jerry  A.  Hall,  Nanlahala  

8 

Otto 

 E.  G.  Crawford,  Otto  

1953 

8 

Union  

....R.  A.  Byrd,  Franklin  

2 

(All  Schools)  

 (Special  Education)  

2 

1 

NEGRO : 

2 

1 

Chapel  

 Addison  R.  Shepard,  Franklin  



109 

48 

MADISON 

v\in!.irn  \ » .  i  tcK,  i>icii  slid  n 

108 

48 

WHITE  : 

g 
o 

Beech  Glen  

U           •        TJ  T 

  1941 

9 

Ebbs  Chapel  

....Auburn  Wyatt,  Marshall,  R.  2  

  1951 

9 

4 

Hot  Springs  

 H.  W.  Cook.  Hot  Springs  

1953 

1931 

25 

13 

Marshall  

....Bernard  Brigman,  Marshall  

1940 

1923 

19 

14 

Mars  Hill  

 Ralph  Neill,  Mars  Hill  

1940 

1926 

9 

5 

Spring  Creek 

..Tillery  T.  Love,  Hot  Springs,  R. 

1  

1945 

1930 

11 

7 

Walnut  

Louie  Zimmerman,  Marshall,  R. 

3  

1940 

1924 

18 

5 

White  Rock  

.   Fred  W.  Anderson,  Marshall,  R. 

3  

1942 

1933 

1 

NEGRO : 

1 

Mars  Hill 

 Bernice  Smith,  Mars  Hill...  



195 

77 

MARTIN 

J.  C.  Manning,  Williamston 

92 

48 

WHITE  : 

7 

5 

Bear  Grass  

H.  V.  Parker.  Jr..  Williamston.  R.  2  

  1953 

1933 

7 

Everetts  

  1952 

5 

Farm  Life  

.....Milton  W.  Griffin,  Jamesville  

6 

 "■ 

.....George  Haislip,  Hamilton  



12 

7 

.Tamesville  

 W.  C.  Gay,  Jamesville  

  1952 

1925 

9 

8 

Oak  City  

.....Geo.  P.  Cullipher,  Oak  City  

1924 

14 

13 

Robersonville  

...  C.  B.  Martin,  Robersonville  

  1950 

1923 

31 

15 

Williamston  

.....Burton  G.  Stewart,  Williamston. 

  1952 

1920 

1 

All  schools  

 (Special)  

1 03 

30 

JsEGRO  : 

4 

Biggs  

.....W.  V.  Ormand,  Williamston  

3 

Burroughs  

....James  Buffaloe,  Williamston  

14 

9 

East  End  

...Noah  W.  Slade,  Robersonville  

1955 

7 



3 

Gold  F'oint  

....Don  G.  Chance,  Robersonville  

6 

Hamilton  

.....William  Honeyblue,  Williamston. 



26 

13 

Edgar  J.  Hayes  

.....W.  A.  Holmes,  Williamston  

1931 

8 

Jamesville  

....John  M.  Slade,  Williamston  

10 

8 

Oak  City  

.....Turner  K.  Slade,  Oak  City  

5 

Parmele  

....Mrs.  Julia  J.  Chance,  Parmele  

4 

Rodgers  

....Alonza  Jones,  Williamston,  R  



5 

Salisbury  

....Geo.  T.  Hyman,  Williamston  

4 

Wichard.  

....Melvin  A.  Lloyd,  Hobgood,  R.  2. 



3 

Williams  

....James  H.  Faulk,  Williamston  

1 

All  schools 

95 

42 

Mcdowell 

Melvin  H.  Taylor,  Marion 

95 

42 

WHITE  : 

4 

Dysartville  

.....Gilbert  L.  Byrd,  Nebo,  R.  1  

18 

11 

Glenwood  

....Frank  Howell,  Glenwood  

1951 

1924 

16 

7 

Nebo  

...James  E.  Johnson,  Nebo  

1952 

1923 

8 

4 

....John  W.  McCurry,  North  Cove 

1953 

1938 

26 

11 

Old  Fort  

....P.  W.  Greer,  Old  Fort  

1952 

1922 

19 

9 

Pleasant  Gardens  

R    Ti    Wicrtrins.  Marion.  R.  4  

1940 

1927 

4 

Sugar  Hill  

-Lawrence  Atchlpv.  Uninn  Mills.  R.  1   

NEGRO : 

(None) 

MARION  ClI  AB I A  >TTE 


65 


No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.   H.S.  Name  of  School  School  School 


73 

27 

Marion 

64 

23 

WHITE  : 

11 

Clinchfield  

9 

East  Marion  

8 

Eugene  Cross  

23 

Marion  High  

14 

Marion  Jr.  High  

12 

10 

West  Marion  

9 

4 

NEGRO : 

9 

4 

Mt.  View  

Hugh  Beam,  Marion 

Ruth  Greenlee,  Marion   1954 

Mamie  Stacey,  Marion      

Mrs.  Garland  Williams,  Marion   1952   

Charles  C.  Elledge,  Marion   1920 

Matt  McBrayer,  III,  Marion      

J.  C.  Raburn,  Jr.,  Marion      

Otis  M.  Ledbetter,  Marion   1952   


503  170  MECKLENBURG  j.  w<  Wiison)  Charlotte 

416  139  WHITE : 

21  2    Bain  .Leonard  J.  Lowen,  Mint  Hill  St.,  Charlotte    1926 

37    Berryhill  _M.  G.  Isley,  Charlotte,  R.  4      

5    Clear  Creek  Herman  Hoover  Watts,  Charlotte,  R.  1    

14  1    Cornelius  Ray  Alexander  Price,  Cornelius                        1939  1922 

15    Cotswold  Harold  M.  Beaver,  300  Greenwich  Rd.,  Charlotte     

9  1    Davidson  .Clyde  E.  Pope,  Davidson                                    1950  1922 

25  5    Derita  Wm.  W.   Goodson,  Derita                                  1940  1927 

  39    East  Mecklenburg  D.  K.  Pittman,  Matthews   *1951 

12    Hickory  Grove  Carroll  Robert  Merrell,  Charlotte,  R.  8      

8    Hoskins  Orville  Ernest  Middleton,  Hoskins  Sta., Charlotte     

15  2    Huntersville  Johnnie  F.  O'Neal,  Huntersville                         1939  1925 

16  2    Long  Creek  .Ned  Ray  McCall,  Huntersville,  R.  1     1925 

24  2    Matthews  J.  L.  Swofford,  Matthews    1924 

12  12    McClintock  Jr.  High  Robert  L.  Randall,  Matthews,  R.  4                      1956  1956 

14  2    Newell  Thomas  F.  Templeton,  Newell     1926 

  26    N.  Mecklenburg  W.  A.  Hough,  Huntersville,  R.  1   *1952 

7    Oakdale  Joseph  Hugh  Howell,  R.  9,  Box  7401,  Charlotte     

31    Oakhurst  Ralph  S.  Leete,  4511  Monroe  Rd.,  Charlotte   1940   

20    Paw  Creek  S.  A.  McDuffie,  Paw  Creek    1939   

19  2    Pineville  Samuel  M.  Gibson,  Pineville                               1939  1924 

21    Pinewood  E.  Hal  Edmisten,  4431  Longwood  Dr.,  Charlotte     

22    Sharon  Henry  L.  Houston,  Charlotte,  R.  2      

13    Statesville  Road  Charles  M.  Hyder,  Charlotte,  R.  11      

8    Steele  Creek  Jasper  T.  Keziah,  Pineville,  R.  1    

25    Thomasboro  W.  R.  Curlee,  538  Bradford  Dr.,  Charlotte      

30    W.  Mecklenburg  .T.  C.  Wright,  Charlotte,  R.  5   *1952 

11  13    Wilson  Jr.  High  W.  G.  Dixon,  Charlotte,  R.  5                              1956  1956 

12    Woodlawn  Kenneth  H.  Propst,  Charlotte,  R.  3    

87  31  NEGRO: 

14    Ada  Jenkins  James  O.  Harris,  512  E.  Ninth  St    

14  8    J.  H.  Gunn  Joseph  C.  Belton,  1700  Washington  Ave., 

Charlotte     1940 

3    Matthews  Adam  W.  Manigo,  909  N.  Druid  Circle,  Charlotte     

4    Paw  Creek-Hoskins  James  A.  Clarke,  Charlotte      

15  7    Plato  Price  G.  E.  McKeithen,  529  Beatty's  Ford  Rd., 

Charlotte    1940 

3    Rockwell  Mrs.  Irene  Stephen  Hunt,  1216  Boone  St., 

Charlotte      

17  5    Sterling  Lorenzo  E.  Poe,  229  N.  Myers,  St.,  Charlotte  ...   1940 

12  11    Torrence-Lytle  Isaac  Graham,  1400-A  Newland  Rd.,  Charlotte..    1940 

5    Woodland  Mrs.  Wilma  G.  Williams, 

2228  Double  Oaks  Rd.,  Charlotte      


891 

272 

Charlotte 

601 

189 

WHITE: 

20 
19 

10 

Alex.  Graham,  Jr.  

Ashley  Park  

11 

Barringer  

19 

Bethune  

61 

23 

Chantilly  

27 

26 

17 
25 

10 

Eastway  Jr.  High  

14 

Enderly  Park  

E.  H.  Garinger,  Charlotte 


1939 


1920 


'1920 


1956  1956 
1952   
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Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

15  35    Harding  High  J.  R.  Hawkins,  329  Irwin  Ave   1939  *1920 

25  11    Hawthorne  Jr.  High  Wm.  L.  Anderson,  Jr.,  1400  Louise  Ave  _       1939  1920 

16    Highland  Mattie  McNinch,  3201  Clemson  Ave      

18    Lakeview  Howard  P.  Jernigan,  3127  Oak  St      

13    Merry  Oaks  Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Henderson, 

3508  Draper  Ave      

24    Midwood  Mrs.  E.  H.  Burch,  1817  Central  Ave      

24    Myers  Park  Elem  Florence  Jamison,  2132  Radcliffe  Ave  ......  1952   

21  42    Myers  Park  High  ...Jack  Horner,  2400  Colony  Rd   1952  *1952 

21    Park  Road  .Virginia  Neely,  3701  Haven  Dr   1952   

7    Parks  Hutchinson  Alice  Power,  1400  Hutchinson  Ave   1938   

19  8    Piedmont  Jr.  High  Donald  I.  Newman,  1241  E.  Tenth  St   1939  1920 

18    Plaza  Road  .Lucille  Boylan,  3501  Plaza  Road   1939   

20    Sedgefleld  Elem  Mrs.  Pattie  B.  McGee,  700  Marsh  Rd    

19  9    Sedgefleld  Jr.  High  Dan  F.  Cagle,  701  Sedgefleld  Rd   1956  1956 

14    Seversville  Donald  C.  Young,  1701  Sumter  Rd   1939   

15    Shamrock  Gardens  Mary  B.  Thompson,  3101  Anne  St      

7    Tryon  Hills  Alice  Power,  2600  Grimes  St  „     

29    Villa  Heights  James  W.  Suber,  2000  N.  Allen  St   1954   

8    Wesley  Heights  Martha  G.  Johnson,  128  S.  Summit  Ave   1938  

19    Wilmore  Ellen  Brice,  428  W.  Blvd   1952   

10    Zeb  Vance  Martha  G.  Johnston,  825  Westbrook  Dr   1939   

38  3    (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  

290  83  NEGRO : 

27    Alexander  St  Mrs.  Janie  W.  Hemphill,  901  N.  Alexander  St    

23    Biddleville  Mrs.  Sterleta  P.  Sasso,  701  Beatty's  Ford  Rd   1952   

16    Billingsville  Mrs.  Vinie  M.  Watkins,  3100  Leroy  St      

29    Double  Oaks  Mrs.  Gwendoyn  D.  Cunningham,  1905  Earle  St.     

29    Fairview  .W.  G.  Byers,  915  Burton  St   1940   

21    Isabelle  Wyche  Mrs.  Beulah  D.  Moore,  80»5  S.  Poplar  St      

28    Marie  Davis  .William  H.  Moreland,  443  W.  Griffith  St      

13    Morgan  .0.  N.  Freeman,  510  S.  Torrence  St    1940   

32    Myers  St  B.  D.  Roberts,  525  S.  Myers  St     

25  13    Northwest  Jr.  High  Clarence  E.  Moreland,  1509  Beatty's  Ford  Rd.....    1941 

12  29    Second  Ward  High  J.  E.  Grigsby,  501  S.  Alexander  St     *1924 

32    W.  Charlotte  Sr.  High....Clinton  L.  Blake,  2201  Beatty's  Ford  Rd     *1941 

18  9    York  Road  Jr.  High  Gerson  Stroud,  3114  Bank  St      

17    (All  schools)  'Special  teachers)    


93 

32 

93 

32 

21 

8 

12 

5 

39 

13 

7 

4 

9 

7 

MITCHELL/  Jason  B.  Deytou,  Bakersville 

WHITE  : 

Bowman  C.  M.  King,  Bakersville     1924 

Buladean  .Harrison  Hobson,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1952   

Glen  Ayre  Bolden  Edwards,  Relief   1952   

Harris  Elementary  Walter  Thomas,  Spruce  Pine   1953   

Harris  High  .Culver  R.  Dale,  Spruce  Pine  „   1924 

Ledger  .Frank  Young,  Bakersville,  R.  1   1954   

Poplar  Mrs.  Edith  Griffith,  Relief      

Tipton  Hill  M.  M.  Wetzel,  Relief   1952  1929 

NEGRO : 
(None) 


115 

48 

MONTGOMERY 

J. 

82 

38 

WHITE : 

10 

5 

Biscoe  

R. 

14 

7 

Candor  

Ha 

15 

8 
6 

Mt.  Gilead  

I. 

14 

Star  

R. 

29 

12 

Troy  

.  JE. 

33 

10 

NEGRO : 

12 

Candor  

E. 

14 

Mt.  Gilead  

R. 

7 

10 

Pea body  

S. 

166 

80 

MOORE 

H. 

125 

63 

WHITE  : 

20 

12 

Aberdeen  

R. 

12 

7 

Cameron  

T 

J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy 


Biscoe. 


Anderson,  Candor  

Hoffman,  Mt.  Gilead. 
Hawkins,  Troy  


1955 


H.  Lee  Thomas,  Carthage 


1952  *1923 

1953  1926 


Pinehurst — Nash 


(17 


No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals; 

Elem.  H.S. 

nniiNTY  AND 

PITY  1 1  N  ITQ 
ul  1  I    UN  1  1  O 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

7 

8 

Carthage  

 }t.  N.  Frye,  Carthage  

(  1953 

1920 

10 

4 

Carthage  Elem  

Eagle  Springs  

 Richard  Matthews,  Candor 

\  1954 

5 

10 

 Cecil  E.  Hackney,  Robbins 

  1951 

1927 

20 

Bobbins  Graded  

 E.  Carl  Brady,  Robbins 

  1951 

8 

4 

Highfalls  

 .C.  E.  Powers,  Highfalls  

1937 
1920 
1924 
1941 
1928 

6 

4 

Sandhill  Farm  Life 

 T.  H.  Lingerfeldt,  Carthage,  R.  3  

13 

6 

Vass-Lakeview  

 John  McCrummen,  Aberdeen  

1940 

10 

5 

Westmore  

 J.  C.  Phillips,  Seagrove,  R 

1951 

10 

7 

West  End  

 J.  F.  Sinclair,  West  End  

1943 

41 

17 

12 

6 

Berkley  

 H.  L.  Bryant,  Aberdeen  

1955 

5 

Davis  

 E.  U.  Grant,  Robbins,  R.  2  





19 

11 

Pinkney  

 R.  O.  Taylor,  Carthage  

1930 

5 

Vineland  

 Thos.  C.  Jackson,  Carthage  

22 

13 

Pinehurst 

Lewis  S.  Cannon  Pinehurst 

13 

8 

TITTTTfm?  . 

WHITE  : 

13 
9 

8 

Pinehurst  

 Lewis  S.  Cannon,  Pinehurst  

1952 

♦1925 

5 

NELtKO  : 

9 

5 

 Seaborn  C.  Cureton,  Pinehurst  

1929 

36 

18 

Southern  Pines 

Amos  C.  Dawson,  Jr.,  Southern  Pines 

22 

10 

WHITE  : 

10 

High  

 Jrie  Leonard,  Southern  Pines  

*1923 

22 

Elementary  

 James  D.  Moore,  Southern  Pines  

1949 

14 

8 

NEGRO : 

14 

8 

W.  Southern  Pines 

 J.  W.  Moore.  Southern  Pines  

1930 

309  100  NASH                        L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville 

171  71  WHITE : 

12  12    Bailey  M.  W.  Weaver,  Bailey  

23  9    Benvenue  R.  B.  Gordon,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  3  

5    Castalia  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Settle,  Castalia  

20  9    Coopers  E.  C.  Pearce,  Nashville,  R.  3  

5    Ferrells  -Willard  E.  Ruggles,  Middlesex,  R.  2  

4    Griffins  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Braswell,  Nashville,  R.  1. 


4    Momeyer  Mrs.  J.  W.  Colston,  Nashville,  R.  2... 

7    Mt.  Pleasant  N.  E.  Patterson,  Bailey,  R.  3  

16  11  Nashville  C.  C.  Walters,  Nashville  

5    Oak  Level  Mrs.  J.  A.  Leonard,  Nashville  

11  7  Red  Oak  Joseph  A.  Martin,  Red  Oak  

5    Sharpsburg  Mrs.  Lettie  P.  Rackley,  Sharpsburg... 

14  10  Spring  Hope  M.  V.  Parrish,  Spring  Hope  

5    Stanhope  H.  D.  Richardson,  Spring  Hope,  R.  1. 

6  5  Whitakers  M.  C.  Collins,  Whitakers  

20    Williford  .T.  D.  Carpenter,  Rocky  Mount,  R.  1... 


1939 

1926 

1939 

1925 

1954 

1951 

1933 

1955 

1955 

1923 

1951 

1954 

1923 

1955 

1939 

1920 

1954 

1940 

1923 

1951 

1952 

1924 

1939 

138  29  NEGRO ; 

2    Avent  Mrs.  Lillian  L.  Lumpkin,  Nashville,  R.  1      

7    Tar  River  R.  B.  Harrison,  Nashville,  R.  2      

5    Castalia  Cleveland  Harris,  Castalia      

11    Cedar  Grove  David  D.  Ghist,  Nashville,  R.  1   1954   

4    Jeffreys  Wilbur  Townsend,  216  Atlantic  Ave., 

Rocky  Mount      

26  13    Nash  Training  W.  J.  McLean,  Nashville    1929 

6    Rawlins   31ary  W.  Reid,  646  Carolina  Ave.,  Rocky  Mount   

2    Ricks  Lucille  Ricks,  Whitakers,  R.  2,  Box  80      

4    Rocky  Land  Mrs.  Katie  B.  Roberson, 

319  W.  Thomas  St.,  Rocky  Mount    

4    Shiloh  .Charlie  L.  Brown,  Whitakers,  B.  2      

13    South  Nash  -  Kanawha  Chavis,  Nashville      

19  8    Spaulding  .Henry  D.  Dednam,  Spring  Hope  „           1943  1931 

13    Stony  Creek  „J3enj.  C.  Battle,  1112  Beal  St.,  Rocky  Mount....     

10  8    Swift  Creek  J.  W.  Wiley,  Whitakers,  R.  2...„      

2    Taybron  G.  S.  Stokes,  Middlesex    

10    Whitakers  Robt.  J.  Johnson,  Whitakers      


6S 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals, 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem. 

High 

E  lem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

155 

67 

Rocky  Mount 

D.  S.  Johnson,  Rocky  Mount 

no 

A  1 

41 

W  Jill  Hi  . 

11 

Bassett  

Ella  Cherry  Moore  Battleboro 

1939 

11 

Battle  

\fr<3    TCn  tfi  pr  in  a    T    "Hfilrpr    "Rnplcv  ^VTniint 

1956 

18 

Braswell  

Lillie  B   Shearin  Rocky  Mount 

1954 

19 

Gorham  

fftrinno  T.     "Pitt     T?fw»VT7  Mmint 

1940 

29 

Senior  High  

C    M   Edson   Rocky  Mount 

*1920 

18 

12 

R.  M.  Wilson  Jr.  High. 

..C.  C.  Fleetwood,  Rocky  Mount  

1955 

1955 

11 

Wilkinson  

_Richard  C.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount  

1952 

5 

Not  Assigned  

..Art,  Music,  Speech  

62 

26 

NEGRO : 

26 

B.  T.  Washington  

.Randolph  D.  Armstrong,  Rocky  Mount  

*1927 



17 

Holland  

.  1940 

14 

28 

Lincoln  

..C.  T.  Edwards,  Rocky  Mount  

..Montera  Davis,  Rocky  Mount  

1945 

3 

Not  Assigned  

.Art,  Music,  Speech  

292 

165 

NEW  HANOVER 

H.  M.  Roland,  Wilmington 

266 

121 

WJllllli  . 

13 

Bradley  Creek  

Jcick  D&vLs  Wilmington 

1940 

7 

Carolina  Beach  

0   A   Tuttle  Wilmington 

35 

11 

Chestnut  St  

AnntP   YV    SniriPQ    YVil  mincer  fin 

  1952 

1QCO 

iyo4 

20 

Forest  Hills  

I\  ,itlipririf»    Vji  n fil ii  nn     YVil  min  crtnn 

1938 

16 

Hemenway  

Ciiip     Tlnnn  YVilminfrtnn 

1939 

35 

8 

Lake  Forest  

Mrs    Al&nlcy  ^Villiums  Wilmington 

1953 

1953 

11 

J.  C.  Roe  

\Trc:      TMi  r»1  m  £i     rinncrhtr\7  Wilminctnii 

1949 

83 

New  Hanover  

..Dale  K.  Spencer,  Wilmington  

 ------ 

*1920 

29 

Sunset  Park  Elera  

20 

11 

Sunset  Park  Jr  High 

J.  W.  Harrington,  Wilmington  

1952 

1952 

27 

8 

Tileston 

..Rupert  Bryan,  Wilmington  

1953 

1953 

7 

^Vashington  Catlet 

.Lawrence  Cheek,  Wilmington  

1939 

10 

William  Hooper  

.Arline  Kimball,  Wilmington  

18 

Winter  Park  

.H.  J.  McGee  Wilmington  

14 

Wrightsboro  

4 

Wrightsville  Beach 

John  Bridgman,  Wilmington  

126 

44 

NEGRO : 

18 

William  H.  Blount  

..Essie  Miller,  Wilmington  

40 

Gregory  

.C.  H.  McDonald,  Wilmington  



24 

Peabody...  

.Vivian  Boone,  Wilmington  

1952 

12 

.E.  A.  Swain,  Wilmington  

32 

9 

.S.  J.  Howie,  Jr.,  Wilmington  

35 

Williston  

.Booker  T.  Washington,  Wilmington  „. 

*1932 

172 

62 

NORTHAMPTON 

X.  L.  Turner,  Jackson 

56 

37 

WHITE  : 

9 

8 

J3.  B.  Castellow,  Conway  

  1952 

1  OO  ft 

11 

6 

Gaston  

1  OQft 

8 

6 

Jackson  

1927 

8 

7 

Rich  Square  

1920 

8 

4 

Seaboard  

iyzz 

4 

Severn  

8 

6 

Woodland  

1923 

lie 
lib 

25 

NEGRO : 

3 

Allen  Chapel  

2 

Antioch  

1 

Bethany  

2 

Brewers  

3 

Buffalo  

12 

Coates  

3 

Cool  Springs  

John  A.  Welch,  Seaboard  

2 

Concord  

.Betty  Jordan,  Seaboard  

2 

Faithful  Band  

.Robt.  E.  L.  Brown,  Seaboard  

3 

Galatia  

.Ethel  H.  Foriest,  Pendleton  

11 

..Shepard  S.  Moore,  Garysburg  

4 

Gaston  

.Whitted  Williams,  Roanoke  Rapids  

2 

_ 

Gumberry  Elem  

.Gladys  K.  Vaughan,  Seaboard  

Gumberry  H  

.L.  H.  Moseley,  Gumberry  

2 

Ivey  

7 

Jackson  

.James  W.  Campbell,  Jackson  

Onslow — Pamlico 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.  H.S. 


COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 


Name  of  School 


Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 


Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 


2    Jonesboro  

3    Margarettsville. 

2    Nebo  

3    Potecasi  


17 


Ransom  

Severn  

Squire  

Vultare  

Woodland  

Willis  Hare.... 
W.  S.  Creecy. 


..JR.  Alston,  Seaboard  

...Viola  Mack  Faison,  Seaboard  

..Bettie  B.  Briley,  Rich  Square  

-Lillie  M.  Cherry,  Potecasi  

.JLonnie  E.  Harrell,  Jackson  

-Claudia  Stevenson,  Severn  

...Thomas  Dickens,  Weldon  

...Emma  Johnson,  Garysburg  

..Wilbert  L.  Dilday,  Woodland  

...Oscar  B.  Spaulding,  Pendleton.... 
...W.  S.  Creecy,  Jr.,  Rich  Square. 


 1934 

1941  1929 


236 
187 
27 

15 
14 

28 
28 

"37 
25 
13 

49 


69    ON  SLOW 
55       WHITE : 

10  Dixon  

Jacksonville  

Blue  Creek  

Northwoods  

Thompson  

Clyde  A.  Erwin. 
19  High  

11  Richlands  

10  Swansboro  

5    White  Oak  

14 


Isham  B.  Hudson,  Jacksonville 

..J.  T.  Forrest,  Dixon  

..John  Bender,  Jacksonville  

..Edmund  Rublein,  Jacksonville.... 
-Thomas  R.  Allen,  Jacksonville.... 

-E.  N.  Rouse,  Jacksonville  

..Earl  Hcnson,  Jacksonville  

.H.  P.  Honeycutt,  Jacksonville.... 

...E.  W.  Morgan,  Richlands  

.J.  Paul  Tyndall,  Swansboro  

..Allen  H.  Stafford,  Maysville,  R. 


NEGRO : 
26       14  Georgetown. 

13    ........  Woodson  

10    Silverdale.... 


.J.  W.  Broadhurst,  Jacksonville...  

..Walter  0.  Burton,  Richlands,  Box  45. 
.Corbett  L.  Hankens,  Maysville  


1928 


1922 
1922 
1931 
1928 


1933 


115 
76 


33  ORANGE 
22       WHITE : 


G.  P.  Carr,  Hillsboro 


6  7  Aycock  

3    Caldwell  

14    Cameron  Park.. 

14    Carrboro  

10    Efland  

14  15  Hillsboro  

3    Murphy  

7    West  Hillsboro. 

4    White  Cross  

1    Not  Assigned— 


..Jesse  L.  McDaniel,  Hillsboro,  R.  2  

.Mrs.  Lois  Blalock,  Rougemont,  R.  2  

.Fred  W.  Rogers,  Hillsboro  

..Reid  Suggs,  Carrboro  

..Ted  B.  Shoaf,  Efland.  

„G.  A.  Brown,  Hillsboro  

...Mrs.  Erma  Link,  Durham,  R.  2  

..Mrs.  J.  M.  Harris,  Hillsboro  

..Mrs.  Blanche  Mattox,  Chapel  Hill,  R.  1. 
.Adair  B.  Weiss,  Chapel  Hill  


1954  1930 


1956 
1954 


1950 


1923 


39 


14 


NEGRO : 

15    Cedar  Grove. 

8    Efland  

14  Hillsboro  


16 


.Harold  Webb,  Hillsboro,  R.  2. 

.Powell  Woodson,  Efland  

.A.  L.  Stanback,  Hillsboro  


1938 


32  Chapel  ffill 
21       WHITE : 

Elementary  


16    Glenwood. 

21  High. 


C.  W.  Davis,  Chapel  Hill 

.Mildren  M.  Mooneyhan,  Chapel  Hill. 

.Ray  J.  Kiddoo,  Chapel  Hill  

..Wesley  J.  Noble,  Chapel  Hill  


1952 


28       11       NEGRO : 

6       11  Lincoln  

22    North  Side. 


-C.  A.  McDougle,  Chapel  Hill... 
.James  H.  Peace,  Chapel  Hill. 


'1920 
'1931 


60  25  PAMLICO 

36  15       WHITE : 

10    Alliance  

6    Arapahoe  

7    Hobucken.  


A.  H.  Hatsell,  Bayboro 


4    Oriental...  

15  Pamlico  County. 
9    Stonewall   


24  10  NEGRO : 

2    Gatling's  Creek  

2    Holt's  Chapel  

3    Mesic  

17  10  Pamlico  Training. 


...W.  H.  Moye,  Alliance  

..Ottis  H.  Peele,  Arapahoe... 

.P.  S.  White,  Hobucken  

..B.  F.  Martin,  Oriental  

.M.  B.  Weaver,  Bayboro  

..L.  M.  Venters,  Stonewall. 


1955 


.Xinnie  R.  Kornegay,  Arapahoe.. 

-Robert  J.  Johnston,  Oriental  

..Ivory  W.  Jones,  Mesic  

„R.  C.  Fortune,  Bayboro  


1952 


1936 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals? 

Elem.  H.S. 

PDIINTY  ANf) 

uu  u  li  l  i  nnu 

CITY  UNITS 
Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

61 

16 

PASQUOTANK 

J.  H.  Moore,  Elizabeth  City 

32 

16 

WHITE: 

19 
4 

9 

Central  

S    TV  O'Neal    TCI l7ia.het.il  f.itv.  R  2 

19K2  1928 

..Mrs.  Cora  Lavdon  Stafford.  Elizabeth  City.  R.  3  1954   

9 

7 

...W.  C.  Morrisette,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4  

1951  1925 

29 

29 

Pasquotank  Co.  Elem. 

..William  H.  Jones,  Jr.,  Elizabeth  City,  R.  4 

  1954   

87 

36 

Elizabeth  Cityf 

Nathaniel  H.  Shope,  Elizabeth  City 

56 

21 

WHITE  : 

18 

21 

High  

..^Frederick  Jackson  Eason,  Elizabeth  City  ... 

  *1920 

15 

Primary   

..John  N.  Turner,  Elizabeth  City  

  1952   

23 

..JJattie  Harney,  Elizabeth  City  

  1952   

31 

15 

NEGRO : 

9 

Bank  Street  

...Woodrow  W.  Edmonds,  Elizabeth  City  

  1955   

6 

15 

P.  W.  Moore  

..Calvin  R.  Paige,  Elizabeth  City  

  *1929 

16 

Training  School  

...William  Allen,  Elizabeth  City  

  1955   

126 

49 

PENDER 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw 

58 

31 

WHITE  : 

7 

5 

Atkinson  

....D.  G.  Shaw,  Atkinson  

1923 

17 

9 

"R 1 1  t  c  n  w 

ft*     \T      '  PVi  r\m  ncnn     "D  t  ircrci  xxi 

1939 

1920 

7 

5 

Long  Creek-Grady 

.....W.  B.  Langston,  Rocky  Point  

1925 

2 

Maple  Hill  

....Mrs.  L.  L.  Harvin,  Maple  Hill  

13 

8 

Penderlea  

....Newman  Lewis,  Willard  

  1942 

1938 

4 

Rocky  Point  

._..W.  C.  McClammy,  Rocky  Point  

8 

4 

Topsail  

....W.  T.  Batchelor,  Hampstead  

1923 

68 

18 

NEGRO : 

7 

Annandale  

2 

Atkinson  

....Mary  B.  Joe,  Atkinson  





9 
A 

18 

9 

C.  F.  Pope  

....C.  C.  Smith,  Burgaw  

1924 

2 

Clear  Branch  

...Mrs.  Carrie  Ballard,  Burgaw  

1 

Currie  

....Ludie  D.  Washington,  Currie  „ 

4 

Halfway  Branch  

...Barnabas  Parker,  Burgaw  

1 

Kelly  

....Rosabelle  Shaw,  Rocky  Point  

2 

Lee  

...Lois  Hand  Crews,  Burgaw  

1 

Love  Grove  

...Mrs.  Thelma  McMillan,  Burgaw  

17 

9 

Pender  Co.  Training 

...J.  T.  Daniels,  Rocky  Point  

1929 

4 

Webb  „  

...C.  A.  Dixon,  Maple  Hill  

7 

Willard  

57 

23 

PERQUIMANS 

John  T.  Biggers,  Hertford 

27 
9 

12 

WHITE  : 
Hertford  

....Thelma  Elliott,  Hertford  

  1951 

3 
15 

12 

Perquimans  Co.  High.. 
Perquimans  Gram  

.-.E.  C.  Woodard,  Hertford  

....Thomas  Maston,  Hertford  

  1951 

  1951 

1925 

30 

11 

NEGRO : 

13 

Hertford  

...Legrand  Summersett,  Hertford  

17 

11 

Perquimans  Training.. 

...R.  L.  Kingsbury,  Hertford  

1934 

165 
98 
8 

65 
43 

PERSON 

WHITE: 
Allensville  

R.  B.  Griffin,  Roxboro 
...Robert  H.  Bryant,  Roxboro,  R.  2  

  1943 

9 

9 

Bethel  Hill  

...W.  C.  Hopkins,  Woodsdale  

  1941 

1928 

7 

9 

9 

Busy  Fork  

Helena  

...John  C.  Moffitt,  Hurdle  Mills,  R.  2  

....Glen  N.  Titus,  Roxboro  

  1940 

1924 

4 

2 

High  Plains  

— Claude  C.  Warren,  Roxboro  

6 

Hurdle  Mills  

  1943 

6 

Mt.  Tirzah  

...Ralph  V.  Street,  Roxboro  

.    1943 

7 

Olive  Hill  

W.  M.  Beasley,  Roxboro  „  

 1953 

6 

Roxboro  District  

Ca-Vel  

..Franklin  Ross  Jones,  Roxboro 

..Le&sie  V.  Chandler,  Roxboro  

  1946 

10 

Central  

 ».  1944 

16 

Earl  Bradsher..„  

..James  0.  Powers,  Roxboro  

.   1954 

Pitt — Polk 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 
Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

2    East  Roxboro  .Mrs.  Lois  Hayes  Brooks,  Roxboro       

8    Longhurst  Jas.  R.  Weldon,  Roxboro,  R.  1   1946   

23       Roxboro  High   Franklkin  Rosa  Jones.  Roxboro  „    1925 


67  22  NEGRO : 

3    Bethel  Hill  .Clara  P.  Jones,  Roxboro      

1    Brown  Hill  Mrs.  Winnie  DeShazo  Hatcher,  Semora  _     

8    Lee  Jcffers  .Brisbane  H.  Umstead,  Roxboro      

10    Oak  Lane  Morris  Jones,  Roxboro      

12    Olive  Hill  Hugh  Earl  Talley,  Roxboro      

  22    Person  Co.  High  G.  L.  Harper,  Roxboro   1930 

30    Roxboro  Elementary  Samuel  B.  Spencer,  Roxboro      

1    Woodburn  Mrs.  Gallie  Brooks,  Woodsdalc      

1    Woodsdale  Mabel  Gerst,  Woodsdale      

1    (Special  Ed.)  Mrs.  Margaret  Lundsford,  Roxboro  

295  92  PITT                         d.  H.  Conley,  Greenville 

144  56  WHITE : 

6    Arthur  0.  L.  Porter,  Bell  Arthur   1952   

17  7    Ayden  E.  F.  Johnson,  Ayden                                       1952  *1920 

7  6    Belvoir  ...Ola  H.  Forrest,  Greenville,  R.  4                        1952  1934 

9  4    Bethel  W.  C.  Latham,  Bethel                                     1943  1924 

15  7    Chicod  Fodie  H.  Hodges,  Greenville,  R.  2                       1940  1931 

9    Falkland  E.  N.  Warren,  Falkland   1938   

19  10    Farmville  Sam  D.  Bundy,  Farmville                               1939  *1941 

7    Fountain  .D.  C.  Stokes,  Fountain  -  1952   

13  5    Grifton  E.  B.  Bright,  Grifton                                       1940  1921 

10  5    Grimesland  J.  E.  Hudson,  Griraesland                                 1939  1931 

11    Pactolus  JEugene  Morris,  Pactolus   1939   

7  6    Stokes  .W.  Jack  Edwards,  Stokes                                 1952  1928 

14  6    Winterville  Paul  J.  Clark,  Winterville                                 1939  1920 

151  36  NEGRO : 

16  7    Ayden  J.  W.  Ormand,  Ayden,  1301  S.  Lee  St     1938 

18  7    Bethel  E.  A.  Elliott,  Bethel,  Box  26     1944 

4    Cherry  Lane  5.  A.  Bowe,  Greenville,  504  Ford  St    

15  6    County  Training  M.  Q.  Wyche,  Grimesland     1938 

6    Falkland  Clarence  L.  Berabry,  Falkland,  Box  62      

20  10    Farmville   ...H.  B.  Sugg,  Farmville,  805  S.  Main  St    1934 

8    Fountain  Chas.  M.  Suggs,  Farmville,  901  S.  Main  St      

8    Grifton  H.  R.  Reaves,  Ayden,  829  E.  Ave   

6    Haddock  .Chas.  M.  Anderson,  Greenville, 

801  Bancroft  Ave      

7    Nichols  .Gaston  Monk,  Bell  Arthur      

11    Sallie  Branch  Mattie  King,  Greenville,  415  Nash  St      _ 

5    Simpson  Lafayette  Williams,  Chicod      

12    Stokes  Matthew  Lewis,  Greenville,  911  RR.  St      

2    Warren's  Chapel  Luvenia  S.  Latham,  Winterville,  R.  2      

13  6    Winterville  J.  W.  Maye,  Greenville,  1225  Davenport  St      

120  32  Greenville               j.  h.  Rose,  Greenville 

72  20  WHITE : 

16    Elmhurst  Helen  Wolff,  Greenville      

6  20    Greenville  High  .0.  E.  Dowd,  Greenville                                    1939  *1920 

13    Third  Street  Lela  B.  Stancil,  Greenville   1938   

19    Wahl-Coates  Frances  Wahl,  Greenville  ~  1949   

14    West  Greenville  Agnes  Fullilove,  Greenville   1939   

4    (All  schools)  (Special  teachers)  —  —   -  -  

48  12  NEGRO : 

20  12    Eppes  W.  H.  Davenport,  Greenville     *1928 

13    Fleming  St  Sadie  Saulter,  Greenville     -  

15    South  Greenville  .Lena  B.  Brown,  Greenville      

57  16  POLK                      James  W.  Gantt,  Columbus 

49  16  WHITE : 

11  4    Green's  Creek  Charles  P.  Lackey,  Campobollo,  S.  C,  R.  1   — -  1925 

10  9    Mill  Spring  S.  L.  Walkowicz,  Mill  Spring                           1940  1924 

9  3    Saluda    Stanley  Livingston,  Saluda  -  — — 

12    Stearns  .Marshall  S.  Woodson,  Columbus   194a   „ 

7    Sunny  View  -  .B.  T.  Gantt,  Jr.,  Mill  Spring  ~    - 

8    NEGRO:                                                     „  , 

8    Cobb  P.  W.  Wellmon,  Tryon,  R.  1      - 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

• 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

22  10 

Tryon 

W.  T.  Bird,  Tryon 

18  8 

WHITE  : 

18  8 

Tryon  

.....Charles  E.  Parker,  Tryon  

1953  1925 

4  2 

NEGRO : 

4  2 

Tryon  (Embury)  

.....E.  A.  Simmons,  Tryon  

230       68    RANDOLPH  w.  J.  Boger,  Jr..  Asheboro 

209       84       WHITE : 

11    Archdale  J.  C.  Coggins,  Archdale    

4    Brower  Don  Gates,  Ramseur,  R      

10        4    Coleridge  Lacy  M.  Pressnell,  Jr.,  Coleridge     1940 

.JVlrs.  Sarah  Rollins,  Central  Falls      


3 

Central  Falls  

3 

Cedar  Falls  

,  ..Mrs. 

17 

10 

Farmer  

 J.  F. 

15 

7 

Franklinville  

 Y.  L 

12 

7 

Gray's  Chapel  

 Otis 

Barrier,  Farmer    1926 

Holland,  Franklinville     1926 

Thomas,  Franklinville     1931 

17        8    Liberty  Thurman  A.  Horney,  Liberty     1923 

8    New  Market  J.  F.  Hawkins,  Sophia      

31       12    Randleman  W.  K.  Cromartie,  Randleman     1924 

15        8    Ramseur  .C.  A.  Cox,  Ramseur   1956  1923 

19       11    Seagrove  J.  R.  Barker,  Asheboro     1928 

5        3    Staley  W.  C.  Hinshaw,  Staley   1954  1936 

26       14    Trinity  T.  H.  Smith,  Trinity     1924 

1).  Berry,  Asheboro  

W.  Moretz,  Asheboro,  R. 

21 


Union  

 J. 

6 

NEGRO : 

6 

 J. 

Ramseur  

 .V. 

7        6    Liberty  ...J.  A.  Bennett,  Liberty  

J.  Caveness,  Asheboro. 
Trinity  Rufus  Luck,  Asheboro  


109  35  Asheboro                 Guy  B.  Teachey,  Asheboro 

96  30  WHITE : 

  30    Asheboro  Joseph  M.  Johnston,  Asheboro   *1920 

17    Balfour  Mrs.  Inez  Lewallen,  Asheboro   1951   

30    Fayetteville  St  Mae  Blackwelder,  Asheboro...   1951   

22    Lindley  Park  ...L.  V.  Godwin,  Asheboro   1956   

22    Park  Street  Donna  Lee  Loflin,  Asheboro   1938   

5    All  schools  Art,  Bible,  Music,  Speech  

13  5  NEGRO : 

13  5    Central  High  J.  N.  Gill,  Asheboro     1930 

F.  D.  McLeod,  Rockingham 


129 

24 

RICHMOND 

87 

18 

WHITE : 

13 

Cordova  

19 

7 

Ellerbe  

5 

2 

Hoffman  

7 

Pee  Dee  

5 

Roberdell  

38 

9 

Rohanen  

42 

6 

NEGRO : 

17 

Ashley  Chapel  

6 

Beaver  Dam  

14 

6 

Mineral  Springs  

5 

Rosenwald  

Phoenix,  Ellerbe     1923 

Colones,  Hoffman     1929 


1955 


B.  Easterling,  Ellerbe     1936 

H.  Mclnnis,  Mt.  Gilead,  R.  1      


72  27  Hamletf                    H.  M.  Xyzer,  Hamlet 

46  18  WHITE : 

7    Fayetteville  St  .Margaret  Crowell,   Hamlet   1940   

13  18    Hamlet  Ave  W.  L.  Haltiwanger,  Hamlet                                1940  *1920 

26    Fairview  Hgts  L.  H.  Williamson,  Hamlet   1940   

26  9  NEGRO : 

12    Capitol  Highway  Roland  D.  Clark,  Hamlet      

9    East  Hamlet  Frederick  Douglas,  Hamlet      

5  9    Monroe  Ave  „  J.  W.  Mask,  Jr.,  Hamlet     1929 


Rockingham — Lumberton 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 


Elem. 

H.S. 

Name  of  School 

Elem.  High 
School  School 

57 

34 

Rockingham 

J.  E.  Huneycutt,  Rockingham 

42 

25 

WHITE : 

27 
6 
9 

fl-oot  Talla 

T                n       H/T     11               T>        1  •  V. 

1953 

25 
9 

1945 
1945 

♦1920 

15 

NEGRO : 

13 

9 

Rockingham  

T      m      J       ,ir    J,   .              Tt            •  V. 

 . 

1927 

a 



326 

99 

ROBESON 

B.  E.  Littlefleld,  Lumberton 

oo 

37 

WHITE  : 

13 

Allenton  

.J\I.  R.  Rich,  Lumberton  

8 

5 

Barnesville  

..Carlyle  L.  Cox,  Barnesville  

1955 

1932 

5 

Barker-Ten  Mile  

..Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Britt,  Lumberton,  R.  1  

11 

Littlefleld  

...T.  L.  White,  Lumberton   

1956 

7 

Long  Branch  

..Mrs.  G.  W.  Baldwin,  Lumberton,  R.  2  

1951 

9 

8 

Orrum  

..Harold  G.  Hulon,  Orrum  

1951 

1923 

11 

6 

Parkton  

..W.  S.  Morgan,  Parkton  

1952 

1923 

5 

Philadelphia  „  

..Fodie  M.  Buie,  Red  Springs,  R.  2  

1956 

12 

7 

Rowland  

.J3.  C.  Scott,  Rowland  

1951 

1920 

2 

Smilings  (Independent) 

..Percell  Locklear,  Maxlon,  Box  756  

8 

.J.  Brown  Evans,  Jr.,  Lumberton,  R.  5  

1952 

5 

West  Lumberton  

..Mrs.  Martha  I.  Phillips,  Lumberton...„  

1956 

173 

41 

INDIAN  : 

10 

Ashpole  Center  

..Dorsey  V.  Lowery,  Pembroke  



10 
18 
14 

Deep  Branch  

..James  Brewington,  Pembroke  



8 

Fairgrove  ~  

1954 

Green  Grove  



1 

Hollywood  

28 

9 

1952 

1940 

8 

Oxendine  

..Albert  Hunt,  Pembroke  „  

2 

18 

Pembroke  High  

..E.  T.  Lowry,  Pembroke  

1940 

24 

Pembroke  Graded  

.John  Earl  Cummings,  Pembroke  

  _ 

8 

..Welton  Lowry,  Pembroke  

16 
16 

6 

Prospect  

.Adolph  Dial,  Pembroke  



1932 

Union  Elementary  

18 

Union  Chapel  

.Barto  Clark,  Jr.,  Pembroke  

........ 

68 

21 

NEGRO : 

4 

Beauty  Spot  

..Tas.  O.  Scipio,  Rowland,  Box  364  



9 

6 

T            T.DCQanp     T.nTYiViPrtrir*     Roy  ^19! 

1938 

2 

Mt.  Pleasant  

.Mary  B.  Carroll,  Rowland  

13 

4 

Oak  Ridge  

..Q.  H.  Holt,  Lumber  Bridge  „  

..Charity  M.  Smith,  Parkton  

1009 

1U  oo 

2 
12 

5 

.J.  H.  MeCullum,  Box  432,  Maxton  

.B.  C.  McBee,  Proctorville  



3 
21 

57 

6 

Washington  Hawkins,  Maxton  



1943 

22 

Fairmont 

R.  O.  McCollum,  Fairmont 

26 

12 

WHITE  : 

22 

12 

Fairmont  

..Roy  E.  Coffey,  Fairmont  

1953 

1923 

4 
31 

10 

NEGRO : 

Warren  G.  Smith,  Fairmont  

23 
8 

10 

E    L    Peterson  Fairmont 

1933 

.Percy  E.  Shaw,  Marietta  

99 

28 

Lumberton 

B.  E.  Lohr,  Lumberton 

66 
18 

19 

WHITE : 

3Irs.  Bessie  M.  Biddell.  Lumberton  

1940 

6 

19 

High  

L.  Gilbert  Carroll,  Lumberton  

1940 

►1920 

17 

25 

Rowlaud-Norment  

Janie  C.  Hargrave,  Lumberton  

Mrs.  J.  H.  Barrington,  Lumberton  

1952 

33 
13 
20 

9 

NEGRO : 

William  McK.  McNeil,  Lumberton  

1953 

1951 

9 

J.  H.  Hayswood  

George  Young,  Lumberton  

1950 
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No.  Teachers 

and             COUNTY  AND 
Principals!         CITY  UNITS 

Elem.  H.8.         Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

32 

13 

Maxton 

David  M.  Singley,  Maxton 

10 

5 

WHITE: 

10 

22 

5 

.....David  M.  Singley,  Maxton  

  1952 

1923 

8 

XT VPDA  • 

22 

g 

Pmintv  Trflininff 

.Vswlillkjr       X  *■  aiUlUg  

1930 

38 

18 

Red  Springsf 

Walter  R.  Dudley,  Red  Springs 

18 

11 

WHITE : 

18 
20 

11 
7 

Elementary  &  High.... 

.....C.  W.  Mobley,  Red  Springs  

  1940 

♦1923 

NEGRO : 

20 
50 

7 

Red  Springs  Colored.. 

C4-  Poult 

 1940 

1934 

18 

Marion  W.  Bird,  St.  Pauls 

10 

WHITE : 

6 

10 

St.  Pauls  High  

■~)p.  D.  Ostwalt,  St.  Pauls  

 / 

1920 

22 

St.  Pauls  Elem  

 ) 

\  1942 

22 

g 

NEGRO : 

4 

P-an    T"l      TT-t     „      Clnt    T>anlo      I?  1 

18 

_ 

Saint  Pauls  ~ 

T>       T         EToT*HiTl       S^alnf  Poult 

1941 

161 

54 

ROCKINGHAM 

J.  Allan  Lewis  Reidsville 

121 

54 

WHITE : 

13 
9 

11 

....Elliott  G.  Bourne,  Reidsville,  R.  4  

  1956 

1925 

Happy  Home  

....Jonh  F.  Flynn,  Ruffin,  R.  2  

„   1954 

6 

.....Harold  L.  Waters,  Madison  „. 

 1954 

14 
8 

8 

 E.  F.  Duncan,  Mayodan  

.  1952 

1932 

Monroelon  

.„L.  E.  Angel,  Reidsville,  R.  2  ... 

g 

13 

Ruffin 

J.  R.  Robbins,  Ituffin  

  1944 

*1925 

8 

OuUlCl  ...  —  ....  —  ...... — .  . 

fttnnpvillp 

 .Curtis  Montgomery,  Reidsville,  R.  1  ,, 

1951 

26 
19 
10 

40 

12 
10 

.....Wm.  E.  Powell,  Stoneville  

1954 

1923 

y\  t  wr\viY\ 

....A.  W.  Hunter,  Wentworth  

1925 

VIM  1 1 1  o  iYi  q>ai  1  r  (r 

....B.  F.  Strickland,  Reidsville,  R.  1  

1946 

NEGRO : 

17 
15 
g 

115 

Lincoln 

.....Wyatt  M.  Fowlkes,  Reidsville  

1953 

Roosevelt    .... 

Stone 

.....Ed.  L.  Price,  Lyle  St.,  Reidsville  

T.  W.  Martin,  Leaksville,  Box  363.... 

  1953 

...7  ...  1953 

46 

Leaksville 

J.  M.  Hough,  Leaksville 

97 

39 

WHITE : 

13 

Burton  Grove  

....Blanche  Norman,  Leaksville  



24 

Tri-City  

.....Wendell  Newlin,  Spray  

*1952 

12 
15 
7 

2 

Draper  Junior  

....Clyde  Pressley,  Draper  

  1954 

1955 

Draper  Graded 

....Lane  Pressley,  Draper  

1953 

T    kpc:i  Hp 

.....Gwendolyn  Hampton,  Leaksville  

1940 

17 

9 

Leaksville-Spray  Jr 

....Wayne  Taylor,  Leaksville  

1954 

1920 

i  n 
it 

7 

Leaksville  Graded  

....Homer  J.  Vernon,  Leaksville  

1952 

North  Spray  

....Ottis  Honeycutt,  Jr.,  Spray  

9 

.—J.  W.  Webster,  Spray  

1  Q^d. 

4 

....Henry  I.  Rahn,  Spray 

18 

7 

NEGRO : 

18 

7 

...  W.  C.  Ellerbe,  Leaksville 

  1955 

♦1929 

36 

19 

Madison 

V.  Mayo  Bundy,  Madison 

26 

13 

WHITE  : 

21 

Elementary  

.....Charles  H.  Scott,  Madison  

13 

High  

...Charles  E.  Fleming,  Madison  

1922 

5 

Intelligence   

NEGRO : 

™Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wilson,  Madison,  R.  2 

10 

6 

10 

6 

Charles  Drew  

...John  William  Dillard,  Madison  

  1954 

1938 

Reidsville — Rutherford 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Name  of  School 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

School  School 

92 

46 

Reidsville 

C.  C.  Lipscomb,  Reidsville 

64 

25 

WHITE: 

15 

Franklin  St  

  1954   

25 

High  

 JS.  C  Anderson,  Reidsville  

  *1920 

19 

Lawsonville  Ave... 

 James  W.  Knight,  Reidsville  

  1942   

10 

20 

North  End  

 Ralph  Gillespie,  Reidsville  

  1940   

  1956   

28 

21 

NEGRO : 

13 

Branch  St  

 Charles  H.  Coleman,  Reidsville  

  1951   

15 

North  Scales  

 .Edward  M.  Townes,  Jr.,  Reidsville  

  1954   

21 

Washington  

 Harry  K.  Griggs,  Reidsville  

  *1923 

297     127    ROWAN  C.  C.  Erwin,  Salisbury 

242     103       WHITE : 

China  Grove  District  Jesse  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove.. 


26    China  Grove  Elem  Hen  H.  Battle,  China  Grove   1940   

  16       China  Grove  High  J.  C.  Carson,  Jr.,  China  Grove   1920 

8  7    Cleveland  James  T.  Osborne,  Cleveland                            1940  1927 

5    Dukeville  C.  H.  Trexler,  Salisbury,  R.  4   1955   

8  6    East  Spencer  A.  L.  Combs,  East  Spencer     1926 

4    Ellis  Cecil  Shoaf,  Salisbury,  R.  1      

11    Faith  -  Mrs.  Evelyn  R.  Caublo,  Salisbury   1953   

24  13    Granite  Quarry  _  .C.  L.  Barnhardt,  Granite  Quarry                       1952  1926 

14    Hurley  ~  Mrs.  W.  K.  Myers,  Salisbury,  R.  1  „   1952   

6    Kizer  ~  Mrs.  Bessie  Beck,  Salisbury   1953   

Landis  District  -T.  F.  Bostian,  Landis  „  _  

11    Bostian  E.  H.  Shive,  Salisbury,  R.  3   1942   

15    Enochville  J.  D.  Young,  Landis   1953   

32  21       Landis  -  JH.  A.  McCreary,  Landis                                  1955  1924 

8    Morgan  Homer  Clodfelter,  Salisbury,  R.  1   1952   

10  8    Mt.  Ulla  Ralph  Lanier,  Mt.  Ulla  „  „        1938  1927 

5    Patterson  .Robert  Phillips,  Landis   1953   

20  11    Rockwell  J.  W.  Puckett,  Rockwell     1926 

20  13    Spencer  J.  H.  Steelman,  Spencer                                  1940  1920 

15  8    Woodleaf  C.  W.  Harrill,  Woodleaf                                  1952  1926 

55  24  NEGRO : 

8  5    Aggrey  Memorial  Wm.  F.  Cochran,  Landis   1955   

4    Bear  Poplar  J.  H.  Phillips,  Box  912  _     „ 

4    China  Grove  Melvin  F.  McCorkle,  Kannapolis      

13  8    R.  A.  Clement  .George  C.  Knox,  Cleveland     1950 

18  11    Dunbar  R.  E.  Dalton,  East  Spencer                              1942  1928 

8    Granite  Quarry  C.  J.  Shuford,  Salisbury      

109  45  Salisburyf               j.  h.  Knox,  Salisbury 

81  33  WHITE : 

16  A.  T.  Allen  M.  L.  Barnes,  Salisbury   1939   

33    Boyden  J.  H.  Nettles,  Salisbury   *1920 

21    Frank  B.  John  R.  E.  Carmichael,  Salisbury   1939   

11  Henderson   R-  E.  Robinson,  Salisbury   1951   

24  .         Wiley  H.  D.  Isenberg,  Salisbury   1939   

9   "..    (All"  eiementary)  -  

28  12  NEGRO : 

q  Lincoln   -W.  O.  T.  Fleming,  Salisbury   1939   

17  Monroe  St  C.  A.  Carson,  Salisbury   1939   

"""l2    Price  High...-  -  5-  O.  Jones,  Salisbury   *1929 

2    (All  elementary)  


272  116    RUTHERFORD      J.  J.  Tarlton,  Rutherfordton 

234  101       WHITE : 

7  Avondale  Lionel  Smith,  Avondale   1941   

11  Caroleen    G-  Bridges,  Caroleen   1942   

14        *j    ciiffside.ZZZl"  H.  C.  Beatty,  Cliffside                                       1944  1923 

Cool  Springs   Ovid  R-  Morris,  Forest  City  

10  Alexander.........  Jrank  M.  Dorsey,  Forest  City      

1  Bostic   Max  Padgett,  Bostic    

20  Forest  City    .*   ..Morgan  Cooper,  Forest  City   1941   

......    ""li       lSS—~  ~E.  V.  Seitz,  Forest  City   *1920 
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No.  Teachers 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!  CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


17 

8 
8 

10 

Ellenboro  — 

 .Mike  H.  Davis,  Ellenboro  

 „  1944 

1926 

Gilkey.   

 Adam  A.  Haynes,  Gilkey  



Green  Hill  

 Arthur  Atchley,  Rutherfordton,  R  „. 



16 

9 

11 

 .W.  T.  Lewis,  Harris   



1928 

Shiloh  

 John  G.  Roach,  Forest  City  



8 
4 

  1945 

.Tom  Melton,  Hollis  

4 

 Mary  Flack  Arrowood,  Lake  Lure  

— 

g 
5 

........ 

Mt  Vernon 

 Paul  W.  Harrill,  Forest  City,  R.  2 

1926 

Oakland 

.  Clyde  E  Smith  Rutherfordton 

11 

Ruth 

 j  H  Mcintosh,  Rutherfordton 

1941 

Rutherfordton- 

29 

R.-S.  High  

 -Chester  Womack,  Spindale  

*1925 

20 
20 
8 

Rutherfordton  

 Herman  Green,  Spindale  

  1941 

Spindale  

 Paul  H.  Huss,  Spindale  

  1942 

5 

 Percy  L.  Weeks,  Bostic,  R.  2  

1931 

11 

6 

Tri-High  

 W.  F.  Hunt,  Caroleen  

1923 

10 

38 

Union  Mills  

 John  W.  Vogler,  Union  Mills  

1930 

15 
15 

NEGRO : 

 J.  0.  Gibbs,  Spindale  

1953 

20 
15 

3 

 Paul  Dusenbury,  Forest  City  

New  Hope  „  

 J.  J.  Spearman,  Rutherfordton  _ 

Union  Mills  

 L.  C.  Meacham,  Union  Mills  

241 


100  SAMPSON               j.  T.  Denning,  Clinton 

153  77  WHITE : 

4  Autryville  „  Ethel  C.  Pierce,  Autryville     

14  6    Clement  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Autryville,  R.  1  „.    1928 

3    Concord  Mrs.  Anne  P.  Spell,  Clinton,  R.  1      

6  3  Eastern  Carolina 

(Indian)  Otis  Burnett,  Clinton,  R.  1  _  _     1956 

8  4    Franklin  Martin  Denning,  Harrells  „   1955  1924 

6  5    Garland  .John  L.  Johnson,  Garland     1932 

11  Halls  John  A.  Warren,  Clinton  R.  5   •   1929 

8  5    Herring  Claud  H.  Moore,  Clinton,  R.  1  _          1955  1928 

  18    Hobbton  Howard  H.  Simpson,  Newton  Grove  _    

11  5    Iu.gold-Taylor's  Bridge...David  L.  Nance,  Ingold    1955 

8  5    Mingo  Donald  L.  Johnson,  Dunn,  R.  1     1929 

9    Newton  Grove  Clinton  I.  Ousley,  Newton  Grove  „  1955   

7    Piney  Grove  John  W.  King,  Faison,  R.  1       

10  5    Plain  View  Grady  H.  Gaskill,  Dunn,  R.  5     1927 

22  12    Roseboro  H.  P.  Naylor,  Roseboro    1955  1922 

12  6    Salemburg  Chas.  L.  Pearce,  Salemburg  „  ■   1921 

7  3    Turkey  Lynwood  T.  Ragan,  Turkey  _     1928 

7   Westbrook  R.  F.  Autry,  Newton  Grove,  R.  2   1955   

88  23  NEGRO : 

13  4    Bland  C.  C.  DeVane,  Harrells  _.    1954 

2    Brown  Mrs.  Allie  S.  Mathis,  Clinton,  R.  3  _  •    

3    Elizabeth  Mrs.  Naomi  H.  Price,  Clinton,  Box  432  „   ■    

12  6    Garland  .Earle  C.  Horton,  Garland   —  1939 

3    Ingold  Josie  B.  Moore,  Clinton,  McKoy  St      

4   Keener  .Nancy  Boykin,   Clinton  _    

3    Mt.  Pleasant  John  David  Fowler,  Jr.,  Clinton,  R.  1,  Box  198..  >    

2    Oak  Grove  _..3Irs.  Lila  C.  Moore,  Clinton      

10  6    Pleasant  Grove  .Thomas  E.  Boykin,  Dunn,  R.  1      

4    Poplar  Grove  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bennett,  Clinton,  Box  421._   ■    

16  7    Roseboro  Chas.  E.  Perry,  Roseboro,  Box  8  „     1938 

1    Rowan  Mabel  P.  Powell,  Clinton,  R.  2  „  „     

3    Snow  Hill  .Woodrow  W.  Carr,  Clinton,  R.  5  _      

7  Turkey  LeRoy  L.   Smith,  Clinton      

5    White  Oak  William  B.  Swinson,  Clinton      

69  35  Clinton                    e.  C.  Sipe,  Clinton 

41  17  WHITE : 

23    College  Street  Mrs.  Gussie  D.  Parker,  Clinton   1939 

4  17    High  -S.  W.  Caruso,  Clinton    1939  1920 

14    Kerr...  Ruth  Nester,  Clinton   1955 

28  18  NEGRO : 

14  18    Sampson  Training  .0.  A.  Dupree,  Clinton     1928 

14    Butler  Ave  D.  L.  Robinson,  Clinton    


Scotland — Stokes 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 
Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

107  35  SCOTLAND              J.  J.  Pence,  Laurinburg 

44  20  WHITE : 

10  6    Gibson  J.  N.  Walker,  Gibson     1923 

15  9    Laurel  Hill  — .T.  0.  Gentry,  Laurel  Hill                                 1953  1942 

5    Sneads  Grove  _Sam  Wright,  Laurel  Hill  „      

7  5    Wagram  C.  F.  Parker,  Wagram     1934 

7    Oak  Grove  (Indian)  A.  G.  Dial,  Pembroke      

63  15  NEGRO : 

12  7    Carver  C.  E.  McKoy,  Laurel  Hill                                 1956  1954 

6    Chapel  Hill  P.  B.  Price,  Laurinburg      

6    Cool  Springs  D.  E.  Dockery,  Laurinburg  „    

9   _    Gibson  ~.T.  V.  Williams,  Gibson  _   

4    Hasty  -  Leander  Isler,  Laurinburg      

3    Oak  Hill  George  F.  Gibson,  Wagram  _      

2    Palmer  Memorial  Flossie  McNair,  Wagram  „  „      

4    Peddlers  Creek  L.  L.  Gwynn,  Laurinburg        

3    Rocky  Ford  W.  T.  Gilmore,  Laurinburg        

9  8    Shaw  _   W.  L.  Browne,  Wagram  „  _.„    1954 

3    Silver  Hill  — J.  A.  Brewer,  Laurinburg  „      

2    Snow  Hill  L.  W.  Townsend,  Laurinburg      

87  30  Laurinburg             a.  B.  Gibson,  Laurinburg 

58  20  WHITE : 

26    Central  ~  Kate  A.  Mclntyre,  Laurinburg   1941   

12    Covington  St  — Frances  Fletcher,  Laurinburg  „  „  „   1955   

13    East  Laurinburg   John  C.  Calhoun,  Laurinburg   1950   

7  20    High  W.  H.  Coble,  Laurinburg  „  „.  1945  *1920 

29  10  NEGRO : 

16  10    Lincoln  Heights  I.  Ellis  Johnson,  Laurinburg       1924 

13    Washington  Park  — Wilbur  L.  Baker,  Laurinburg  —    


155 

69 

STANLY 

James  P.  Sifford,  Albemarle 

135 

63 

WHITE: 

13 
14 
10 

9 

5 

 .V.  F.  Horton,  Norwood,  R.  1  

1936 

7 

.  P.  M.  Dulin,  Badin  

  1944 

*1920 

6 
4 

Endy  

 R.  E.  Sigmon,  Albemarle,  R.  4   

 James  Valsame,  Albemarle,  R.  3  

  1952 

.  -   1939 

1936 
1935 

17 
24 
17 
7 

8 

New  London.... 

 J.  F.  Turner,  New  London  

 1941 

1926 

9 

 B.  G.  Short,  Norwood  

  1944 

1923 

8 

 0.  T.  Cowan,  Oakboro  

  1951 

1923 

6 

 .C.  P.  Misenheimer,  Richfield  

  1953 

1928 

7 

3 

 J.  M.  Dry,  Stanfield,  R.  2  

  1951 

1937 

17 

20 

7 
6 

 Martin  L.  Coggin,  Stanfield  

  1953 

1925 

NEGRO : 

7 

3 

 W.  E.  Stanton,  Norwood  

 Baxter  Kelly  Williams,  Oakboro  

10 

6 

 Glover  L.  Hincs,  Badin  

1950 

77  33  Albemarlef             Claude  Grigg,  Albemarle 

65  26  WHITE : 

25    Central  Douglas  R.  Jones,  Albemarle   1950   

10    East  Albemarle  .Jacob  M.  Carter,  Albemarle   1955   

17    _         North  Albemarle.  J.  W.  Swaringen,  Albemarle   1950   

26    High  J-  L.  Cashwell,  Albemarle  „    *1920 

11    West  Albemarle  Robert  T.  Clark,  Albemarle   1952   

2    All  elementary  Music,  Libraries  

12  7  NEGRO : 

12  7    Kingville  E.  E.  Waddell,  Albemarle   1952  194.~. 

133  56  STOKES                   R.  M.  Green,  Danbury 

118  52  WHITE : 

4    Danbury  -V.  A.  King,  Danbury 


10        5    Francisco  1>-  E.  Collins,  Francisco     1934 

8         3    Germanton   .Claude  Purgason,  Germanton     1926 

23       11    King   C.  M.  Felts,  King     1922 
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CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 
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Accredited 
Eiem.  High 
School  School 

11 

10 
9 

4 

.Eugene  A.  Lyons,  Lawsonville  

1935 

4 

Pine  Hall  

.E.  L.  Stoudemayer,  Pine  Hall  

1950 

1935 

4 

..Charles  Bishop,  Pinnacle  

1925 

4 

.C.  T.  Barbour,  Westfield  

1955 

1931 

13 

8 

.R.  J.  Gibson,  Sandy  Ridge  



1935 
1922 

7 
12 

15 

9 

Walnut  Cove  Elem  

.1.  L.  Porter,  Walnut  Cove  





4 

NEGRO : 

2 
3 
10 

.Christine  Jessup,  Francisco  



.Nina  B.  Steele,  Pinnacle  



4 

Walnut  Cove  

.T.  L.  Williamson,  Walnut  Cove  



1953 

192 

81 

SURRY 

J.  S.  Gentry,  Dobson 

188 

81 

WHITE  : 

14 
14 
21 
4 

8 
9 

.Glenn  Robertson,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  3  



1931 

.A.  F.  Graham,  Dobson,  R  

1926 

12 

jG.  R.  Motsinger,  Dobson  

1956 

1923 

Eldora  

.R.  D.  Wall,  Ararat  

..   

19 
31 
6 

7 

Flat  Rock  

~A.  P.  Phillips,  Mt.  Airy  

1929 

11 

-J.  C.  Hiatt,  Mt.  Airy,  R.  4  



1929 

Little  Richmond  

..Mrs.  Ima  Chappell,  Elkin,  R.  1  

7 

3 
8 

Lowgap  

.Leonard  R.  Gallimore,  Lowgap  



1932 

13 
23 
7 

Mountain  Park  

.Paul  G.  Lewis,  State  Road  

1920 

10 

3 

..B.  H.  Tharrington,  Pilot  Mountain  

  1956 

1925 

Martin  E.  Wall,  Pinnacle,  R.  2  



6 

10 
13 

4 

..Harvey  E.  Hyatt,  Elkin,  R.  1  

5 
5 

Westfield  

.John  A.  Cox,  Jr.,  Westfield  



1930 

White  Plains  

..W.  E.  Reece,  White  Plains  

 1956 

1927 

Xl  JLU      AW  W  • 

4 



33 

17 

Elkinf 

N.  H.  Carpenter,  Elkin 

31 

17 

WHITE  : 

20 

3 

Elkin  Elementary  

..Denver  Holcomb,  Elkin  

17 

Elkin  High  

..Carl  A.  Litaker,  Elkin  _  

*1924 

8 

.F.  M.  Mathews,  Elkin  

2 

NEGRO : 

2 
80 

Elkin 

Mrs   O   H   Hauser  Elkin 

Mt.  Airy 

L.  B.  Pendergraph,  Mt.  Airy 

65 

23 

WHITE: 

9 

Bannertovvn  ~  

.Mrs.  G.  C.  Hauser,  Mt.  Airy  

1952 

20 

..Grace  P.  Coppedge,  Mt.  Airy  

1953 

20 

Rockford  _  

..Grace  Foy,  Mt.  Airy  

1953 

23 

..H.  M.  Finch,  Mt.  Airy  

♦1920 

16 
15 

South  Main  

..Ruth  Minick,  Mt.  Airy  

.      ,  195S 

6 

NEGRO : 

15 

6 

J.  J.  Jones  _  

1941 

58 

18 

SWAIN 

T.  L.  Woodard,  Bryson  City 

57 

8 

18 

Will  LJi  . 

..R.  W.  Gammon,  Bryson  City  

1940 

12 

...Cowan  Wikle,  Lauada  

.  1954 

27 
9 

18 

Bryson  City  

..L.  H.  Ballard,  Bryson  City  

1920 

Whittier  

-Alvin  Fullbright,  Whittier  

  1940 

1 

1 

..Mrs.  Mary  Cabbagestalk,  Bryson  City  

102 
96 
36 

27 
27 

TRANSYLVANIA 

WHITE  : 
Brevard  Elementary  ... 

J.  B.  Jones,  Brevard 
..Forrest  B.  Cudd,  Brevard  

20 

Brevard  High  

...Charles  W.  Bradburn,  Brevard  

1923 

Balsom  Grove  

..Fannie  C.  Brown,  Balsom  Grove  

12 

Harry  H.  Straus  

..JJ.  G.  Dail,  Brevard  

Tyrrell — Vance 
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No.  Teachers 

and 
Principals! 

Elem.  H.8. 

COUNTY  AND 
CITY  UNITS 

Name  of  School 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 
His  School  Address 

Year 
Accredited 
Elem.  High 
School  School 

9 

Penrose  

 Therman  T.  Dockery,  Brevard  

  1955 

9 

Pisgah  Forest  

„...Annie  May  Patton,  Brevard  

1946 

21 

7 

Rosman  

 -E.  F.  Tilson,  Rosman  _  

1947 

1923 

2 

6 

T.  C.  Henderson  

 Joseph  W.  McGuire,  Jr.,  Brevard—  

6 

NEGRO : 

6 

Rosenwald  

 .Mrs.  Ethelwyn  K.  Mills,  Brevard..  

29 

16 

TYRRELL 

M.  L.  Basnight,  Columbia 

I  q 

g 

WHITE : 

13 
16 

8 

Columbia  „  

1940 

1925 

g 

NEGRO : 

4 

Travis  

 D.  T.  Spruill,  Columbia  

12 

8 

Tyrrell  Training  

1933 

222 

95 

UNION 

Dan  S.  Davis,  Monroe 

174 

83 

WHJ  £ti : 

7 

22 
8 

Alton  

 Everett  Hatley,  Monroe  

,  ■  

7 

5 

Benton  Heights  .. 

 .0.  W.  Broome,  Monroe  

 George  Williams,  Monroe,  R.  7  

1941 
1941 

1930 
1937 

16 

5 

9 

Indian  Trail  

 B.  E.  Robbins,  Indian  Trail  

1952 

1926 

— Jasper  R.  Taylor,  Waxhaw,  R.  2  

19 
9 

12 
6 

9 

Marshville  

 H.  D.  Lassiter,  Marshville  „.. 

1952 

1923 

7 
7 

Mineral  Springs  

New  Salem  

..  .L.  J.  Gann,  Mineral  Springs  

..._.0.  M.  Staton,  Marshville,  R.  2  

1952 
1941 

1923 
1928 

6 

 J.  N.  Scott,  Monroe,  R.  2  

1955 

1924 

6 

 Russell  McCollum,  Monroe,  R.  6  



15 
17 

8 

8 

 B.  W.  Lathan,  Monroe,  R.  1  

  1946 

1926 

8 
6 

 J.  C.  Purser,  Monroe  

1942 

1924 

 J.  Arthur  Taylor,  Waxhaw  

1941 

1924 

3 

Weddington  

 James  McQuage,  Monroe. .„  

10 
11 

48 

5 

Wesley  Chapel  — 

 J.  Heath  Davis,  Monroe  

1934 

6 

 J.  E.  Hogan,  Wingate  

1941 

1920 

12 

NEGRO : 

1 

 Petrovia  Evans,  Monroe  

5 

Cromwell  F.  Chambers,  Marshville,  R.  1.... 

2 

Laney  

 Odessa  Blount,  Monroe,  R.  4  _  _ 

4 

Macedonia  

 Benjamin  Masket,  Monroe  

16 

2 

6 

.....T.  C.  Tillman,  Marshville  

1955 

McCain  

 Mamie  T.  Carr,  Monroe  



2 

Northville  

 Mary  Chambers,  Monroe  „  

2 

3 

11 

43 

6 

Western  Union  

 J.  W.  Brown,  Monroe  

18 

Monroe 

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe 

27 

8 

11 

WHITE  • 

 Robert  M.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Monroe  

1955 

6 

11 

High  

 Raymond  H.  Modlin,  Monroe  

1941 

♦1920 

13 
16 

John  D.  Hodges  

W.  R.  Kirkman,  Monroe  

  1941 

7 

NEGRO : 

16 

7 

 John  D.  Chase,  Jr.,  Monroe  

  1944 

1928 

110 

26 

VANCE 

J.  C.  Stabler,  Henderson 

38 
9 

26 
6 

WHITE  : 

 H.  E.  Rose,  Henderson,  R.  2  

8 

4 

 .Cyrus  M.  Jobnson,  Henderson,  R.  3  

7 

6 

 E.  O.  Young,  Jr.,  Middleburg  

1949 

3 
7 

...Jeter  L.  Haynes,  Townsville  

6 
8 

 Grady  I.  Carriker,  Kittrell,  R.  1  

1953 

72 
20 

NEGRO : 

 E.  K.  Tolbert,  Henderson  

17 
18 
9 

 Calvin  C.  Paschal,  Kittrell  

 Andrew  R.  Howell,  Oxford,  R.  3,  Box  241  

Nutbush  No.  1  

 _Leo  Hatton,  Henderson,  R.  3  

8 

..A.  S.  Brown,  Witherspoon  Ave.,  Henderson  

so 


Educational  Directory  of  North  Carolina 


No.  Teachers  _  w 

and  COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!         CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.   H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


106 

46 

Henderson 

W.  D.  Payne,  Henderson 

65 

20 

WHITE  : 

11 

8 
20 

2 

 Arthur  H.  Lord,  Henderson  

1941 

Clark  Street  

 Sarah   Boyd,  Henderson  

1941 

E.  M.  Rollins  

....Preston  E.  Powers,  Henderson  

20 

High  

.....Frederick  D.  Kesler,  Henderson  

1920 

8 

N.  Henderson  

.....Mrs.  Mary  M.  Crawford,  Henderson  

1945 

9 
7 

41 

.....Wiley  B.  Parker,  Henderson  

1953 

West  End  

.....Edna  E.  Garlick,  Henderson  

1938 

26 

NEGRO : 

23 

Eaton-Johnson  

....Sanford  E.  Williams,  Henderson  

26 

Henderson  Institute.... 

 L.  E.  Spencer,  Henderson  

*1922 

8 
10 

Lelia  B.  Yancey  

 A..  A.  Lane,  Henderson  

455  176  WAKEf                    Fred  A.  Smith,  Raleigh 

283  122  WHITE : 

16  13    Apex  M.  A.  Quick,  Apex  

Cary  District —  1'.  W.  Cooper,  Cary  

27  18       Cary  .Carl  A.  Mills,  Cary  

17    Mt.  Vernon- 

Goodwin  Drury  B.  Chandler,  Raleigh,  R.  4  

11    Swift  Creek  I).  W.  Jones,  Cary  

26  17    Fuquay  Springs  E.  N.  Farnell,  Fuquay  Springs  ,  

18    Garner  District  D.  W.  Sanders,  Garner  

37    Garner  -H.  Douglas  Hall,  Garner  

5    Mt.  Auburn  Mrs.  Rosalie  C.  Upchurch,  Raleigh,  R.  3.. 

8    "Vance  T.  E.  Jernigan,  Raleigh  

5    Green  Hope  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Edwards,  Morrisville,  R. 

4  Holly  Springs  J.  R.  Jeffreys,  Raleigh,  R.  3  

15  8    Knightdale  H.  C.  Bowers,  Knightdale  

27  11    Millbrook  Aaron  E.  Fussell,  Millbrook  

12  8    Rolesville  G.  W.  Davis,  Rolcsville  

28  11    Wake  Forest  R   H.  Forrest,  Wake  Forest  

20  10    Wakelon  John  J.  Hicks,  Zebulon  

17  8    Wendell  -Carl  E.  Grad,  Wendell  

8    Willow  Springs  Robert  J.  Marley,  Willow  Springs  


1939 

1922 

1952 

♦1920 

1953 

1939 

1922 

1924 

1951 

1953 

1953 

1939 

1954 

1952 

1927 

1953 

1924 

1951 

1935 

1952 

1924 

1952 

1920 

1922 

1953 

172  54  NEGRO: 

24  8    Apex  Plummer  A.  Willams,  Apex   1942   

9    Berry  O'Kelly  W.  D.  Moore,  Method   1923 

7    Carver  James  E.  Speed,  Wendell      

10    Cary  Balph  L.  Yokley,  Box  306,  Cary      

20  7    DuBois  J.  A.  Tillman,  Wake  Forest     *1936 

23  10    Fuquay  Springs  W.  M.  McLean,  Fuquay  Springs     1938 

21  6    Garner  ('has.  A.  Marriott,  Box  163,  Garner    1935 

10    Holly  Springs  W.  E.  Hunt,  Holly  Springs      

13    Jeffreys  M.  G.  Batey,  Raleigh,  R.  6      

18  1    Lockhart  R.  Herndon  Toole,  Raleigh,  R.  5   • 

12    Riley  Hill  Geo.  D.  Vinson,  Wendell    

14  13    Shepard  G.  L.  Crews,  Zebulon     *1933 

358  133  Raleighf                   Jesse  O.  Sanderson,  Raleigh 

264  97  WHITE : 

8    Barbee  Lynn  Kerbaugh,  Raleigh      

7    Boylan  Heights  .Marshall   Long,    Raleigh   1939   

9    Clarence  Poe..._  Mrs.  William  S.  Hicks,  Raleigh      

6    Eliza  Pool  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Grady,  Raleigh   1950   

16    Emma  Conn  Russell  M.  Jefferson,  Raleigh      

21    Fred  Olds  Clifton  T.  Edwards,  Raleigh   1952   

20    Myrtle  Underwood  Virginia  Kirkpatrick,  Raleigh   1953   

25  16    Hugh  Morson  Jr  Neill  A.  Rosser,  Raleigh                                     1939  1920 

28  18    Josephus  Daniels  Jr  .Conrad  L.  Hooper,  Raleigh                                 1956  1956 

13    J.  Y.  Joyner  Jerome  Melton,  Raleigh      

12    Longview  Gardens  Mrs.  Louise  C.  Wall,  Raleigh      

9    Methodist-Lewis  B.  Paul  Hammack,  Raleigh   1951   

14    Murphy  M.  Donald  Weed,  Raleigh   1939   

  63    Needham  Broughton  Joseph  Q.  Holliday,  Raleigh   *1920 

18    Frances  Lacy  Mrs.  Francis  Peele,  Raleigh      

17    Sherwood  Bates  Mrs.  Will  Frances  Sanders,  Raleigh   1954   

10    Thompson  George  A.  Kahdy,  Raleigh  „   1949   

15    Wiley  Joe  Tom  Stevens,  Raleigh   1939   

16    (Various  schools)  (Music,  librarians,  speech)  


Warren — Watauga 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

94  36  NEGRO : 

21    Crosby-Garfleld  Mrs.  N.  Evans  Lockhart,  Raleigh   1952   

10  31    J.  W.  Ligon  Jr.-Sr  W.  H.  Watson,  Raleigh     *192< 

20    Lucille  Hunter  W.  W.  Hurdle,  Raleigh  _   1950   

7    Oberlin  Xeonidas  Haywood,  Raleigh       

23  5    Washington  J.  W.  Eaton,  Raleigh      

8  ........    Washington  Terrace  Mrs.  Raima  T.  Williams,  Raleigh      

5    (Various  schools)  (Music,  librarians,  speech)  _  


153  60  WARREN               w.  b.  Terrell,  Warrenton 

43  23  WHITE : 

4    Afton-Elberon  Katherine  D.  Mustian,  Warrenton      

14  9    John  Graham  E.  J.  Bullock,  Warrenton   1942  1920 

9  7    Littleton  Wade  M.  Woodall,  Littleton  1946  1920 

4  .    ...    Macon  .Grady  J.  Haynes,  Macon      

8  7    Norlina  W.  O.  Reed,  Norlina    1949  1922 

4    Wise  John  W.  Davis,  Wise  „„..     

110  37  NEGRO : 

2    Afton  .Mrs.  Grace  M.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Box  61      

2    Axtel  Special  Otis  Hawkins,  Warrenton,  Box  311      

2    Bethlehem  Mrs.  Lavonia  Streeter,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  87      

3    Burchett  Chapel  Hattie  J.  Kearney,  Manson,  R.  1        

5    Coley's  Spring  J.  E.  McGrier,  Warrenton,  Box  448       

4    Cool  Spring  Jasper  W.  Jones,  Wise  _  _     

1    Elam  Sandy  Yancey,  Jr.,  Ebony,  Va  „      

2  Ellington  Hattie  Ingram  Williams,  Manson,  R.  1,  Box  38     

2    Embro  -Mrs.  Viola  Carroll  Alston,  Macon  R.  2,  Box  28     

1    Epworth  Mrs.  Virginia  Powell  Faulkner,  Macon,  Box  57    

2    Fork  Chapel  Mrs.  Flora  W.  Alston,  Inez,  R.  1,  Box  4      

6    Hecks  Grove  Jerome  E.  Blanche,  Warrenton,  Box  524      

■>    Johnson  Mrs.  Emily  Baker  Alston,  Littleton, 


22 
1 

19 

John  R.  Hawkins  

.James  E.  Byers,  Warrenton,  Box  538  „... 

1929 

Jordan  Hill  

.Mrs.  M.  D.  Williams,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  22  

2 

-Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hodges.  Warrenton,  Box  274 

.Bettie  M.  Solomon,  Littleton,  R.  1,  Box  189  

1 

3 

.Mrs.  Marjorie  Cannon,  Macon  

.11.  W.  Davis,  Wise  

2 

..Mrs.  Virgie  C.  Williams,  Areola  Rural  Sta., 
Warrenton  

3 

2 

.Lee  Burchett,  Warrenton,  Box  298  

2 

J.  M.  Plummer,  Manson  

1 

Old  Well  

.Lucy  E.  Wortham,  Warrenton  

1 

Olive  Grove  

.Polly  A.  Jones,  Warrenton,  R.  1  

1 

4 

..Mrs.  Cornelia  W.  Mcrier,  Box  448,  Warrenton.. 

..Pattie  G.  Tyson,  Ridgeway  

1 

1 

Snow  Hill  

..Eleanor  Wright,  Norlina,  R.  1,  Box  199  

3 

..T.  H.  Pettway,  Warrenton,  Box  277  

3 

Thrift  Hill  

Mrs.  Enolia  L.  Streeter,  Macon,  R.  2,  Box  122.. 

2 

.Theo  Williams,  Littleton  

19 

18 

Warren  Training  

.G.  H.  Washington.  Wise  

1925 

87 
46 
12 
4 

36 
24 
7 

WASHINGTONf 
WHITE  : 

Roy  F.  Lowry,  Plymouth 
..R.  B.  Cobb,  Creswell  

1953 

1924 

..Ethel  Perry,  Plymouth  

1953 

22 
8 

12 

5 

12 

1923 

1923 

..Thomas  A.  Hood,  Roper  

1953 

1926 

41 
6 

17 

18 

NEGRO : 

..P.  W.  Littlejohn,  Creswell  

12 

Washington  Co.  Union 

..E.  V.  Wilkins,  Roper  

..A.  R.  Lord,  Plymouth  

1938 

103       44  WATAUGA              W.  Guy  Angell,  Boone 

101       43  WHITE : 

23         .    Appalachian  Elem  John  T.  Howell,  Boone      

21    Appalachian  High  A.  B.  Crew,  Boone   *1920 


S2 
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N0  Tandh°rS        COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Princlpalsf         CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S,        Name  of  School  School  School 

9  4  Bethel   .Clyde  S.  Greene,  Sugar  Grove     1933 

11  4  Blowing  Rock   James  Storie,  Blowing  Rock     1929 

13    Cove  Creek  Elem  .Carl  Fidler,  Boone  ~     

14  Cove  Creek  High  —John  Bingham,  Sugar  Grove  „  —  1925 

'""i'i    Parkway   Dwight  Isenhour,  Boone       

10  ....  Green  Valley  —  John  D.  Marsh,  Boone  „  _   1954   

9    Mabel  Lovill  South,  Zionville  —      

10    "Valle  Crucis  James  A.  Greene,  Valle  Crucis   1956   

2        1      NEGRO : 

2        1   Boone  Betha  M.  Neal,  Boone      


214  97  WAYNE                   R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro 

131  69  WHITE : 

10    Belfast  Mrs.  R.  S.  Proctor,  Goldsboro,  R.  5   3940   

12  7    Brogden  C.  M.  Billings,  Dudley                                     1951  1929 

8  6   Eureka  _  -  L.  C.  Lewis,  Eureka  „                   1939  1932 

18  10    Grantham  „„  R.  L.  McDonald,  Goldsboro,  R.  1.                        1940  1936 

25  8    Mount  Olive  ~  J.  A.  Batson,  Mount  Olive  „        1952  1920 

8  6    Nahunta  Harry  G.  Beard,  Pikeville,  R.  2  _                  1940  1929 

17  10    New  Hope  .Talton  W.  Jones,  Goldsboro,  R.  4                         1941  1938 

9  9    Pikeville    Robt.  C.  Russell,  Pikeville  „                         1939  1922 

13  7    Rosewood  „  J.  L.  Deans,  Goldsboro,  R.  1                             1953  1924 

11  6    Seven  Springs  H.  E.  Rogers,  Seven  Springs                             1953  1926 

83  28  NEGRO 

7    Barnes  Leroy  Borden,  606  School  St.,  Goldsboro      

23  13    Carver  Spencer  Durante,  Mt.  Olive     *1927 

16  7   Central  „  W.  M.  Reinhardt,  Goldsboro,  R.  4.      1938 

12    Dudley  _  Jiugcne  Brown,  Dudley      

8    Eureka   Francis  Larkins,  330  W.  Pine,  Goldsboro      

11  8    Pikeville  Training  J.  H.  Carney,  508  Miller  St.,  Goldsboro  -    1947 

3    Shady  Grove  Thelma  Cromartie,  Mt.  Olive      

3    Wesley  Mrs.  Audrey  S.  Williams,  Mt.  Olive      

21  10  Fremont                 j.  r.  Peeler,  Fremont 

11  6  WHITE : 

11    Elementary  J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont   1953   

  6    High   J.  R.  Peeler,  Fremont  „   1920 

10  4  NEGRO: 

10  4    Friendship  R.  H.  Cherry,  Fremont    1931 


146  77  Goldsboro                Ray  Armstrong,  Goldsboro 

71  50  WHITE : 

17    Edgewood  Bosina   Pittmau,   Goldsboro   .  .  1952   

  23    High  .C.  W.  Twilford,  Goldsboro  _  *1920 

  27    Junior  High  Harry  S.  Howard,  Goldsboro    

11    -         Virginia  St  Margaret  Marley,  Goldsboro  „   1939  „  

32    William  St  Louise  Dowtin,  Goldsboro   1939   

11    Walnut  St  Dora  E.  Coates,  Goldsboro  „   1939   

75  27  NEGRO : 

6  27    Dillard  H.  S  Hugh  V.  Brown,  Goldsboro     *1926 

25    East  End  Walter  A.  Foster,  Goldsboro  „...     

22    Greenlcaf  Nannie  Fredrick,  Goldsboro   1955  „  

22    School  St  Richard  Christian,  Goldsboro    

254  57  WILKES                  c.  B.  Eller,  Wilkesboro 

241  48  WHITE : 

4    Austin  R.  S.  Guyer,  State  Road    

6    Boomer  .E.  I.  Elledge,  N.  Wilkesboro    

East  District  O.  M.  Proffit,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2  

4    Benham  James  F.  Perry,  Traphill..      

6    Clingman  Jay  J.  Anderson,  N.  Wilkesboro      

10  14       East  High  David  Thurman,  Ronda     1955 

7    Pleasant  Hill  JKenneth  Greene,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1    

5    Pleasant  Ridge  Grady  F.  Miller,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1    

!3    Roaring  River  .T.  C.  Orsborne,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  2   

11    Fair  Plains  ...U.  M.  Myers,  N.  Wilkesboro,  R.  1  _   

6    Ferguson  Wm.  J.  Underwood,  Ferguson    

8    Moravian  Falls  John  T.  Tugman,  N.  Wilkesboro    


North  Wilkesboro— Wilson 
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No.  Teachers 

and 

COUNTY  AND 

Superintendent,  Principal  and 

Year 

Principals! 

CITY  UNITS 

His  School  Address 

Accredited 
Elem.  High 

Elem.  H.S. 

Name  of  School 

School  School 

2    Mt.  Crest  T.  Calvin  Hayes,  Wilkesboro      

16    Mulberry  Fred  G.  Gilreath,  Wilkesboro      

27  10    Mt.  View  Paul  W.  Gregory,  Hays     1931 

2    Rock  Springs  Mrs.  Cleo  Reeves,  N.  Wilkesboro      

13  4    Traphill  C.  C.  Bailey,  Traphill     1923 

28    Wilkesboro  ~  Geo.  D.  Smith,  Wilkesboro      

West  District  _  John  V.  Idol,  Millers  Creek 

2    Hendrix  John  H.  Barnett,  Ferguson      

4    Maple  Springs..™  .Carl  Church,  Purlear      

12    Mt.  Pleasant  Robert  M.  Hartzog,  Ferguson      

23                 Millers  Creek  M.  A.  Cowles,  Millers  Creek   1952   

14    Union  W.  T.  Staley,  Millers  Creek,  R.  1      

9    Union  Township  .D.  C.  Whittington,  Purlear      

20      West  High  E.  H.  Greene,  Jr.,  Millers  Creek   1931 

9    C.  C.  Wright  .Troy  Huskey,  Wilkesboro      


13  9  NEGRO : 

11  9    Lincoln  Heights  James  F.  Foxx,  Wilkesboro     1927 

2    Thankful  Mrs.  Eddie  H.  Ralls,  Wilkesboro      

27  SI  North  Wilkesboro  j.  Floyd  Woodward,  N.  Wilkesboro 
23  31  WHITE : 

31    Wilkes  Central  H.  E.  Thompson,  N.  Wilkesboro   *1920 

23    N.  Wilkesboro  C.  A.  Shaw,  N.  Wilkesboro  „   1953   

4    NEGRO : 

4    Woodlawn  Milton  J.  Ingram,  N.  Wilkesboro      

136  63  WILSON                  H.  D.  Browning,  Jr.,  Wilson 

84  47  WHITE : 

5    Buckhorn  Jay  Clark,  Kenly,  R.  3   1950   

5  Bullocks  James  Graham  Boykin,  Bailey,  R.  1   1950   

8  5    Gardners  T.  R.  Ainsley,  Wilson,  R.  4   1947  1928 

5    Lamms  ~..C.  A.  Boswell,  Wilson,  R.  2   1951   

10  7    Lee  Woodard  .Aubrey  L.  Pridgen,  Black  Creek   1950  1924 

12  9    Lucama  Jack  P.  Humphrey,  Lucama   1952  1920 

6  New  Hope  „Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Thompson,  Wilson   1944   

7  13    Rock  Ridge  E.  C.  Jernigan,  Wilson,  R.  2   1947  1923 

8  6    Saratoga  Charles  B.  Honeycutt,  Saratoga   1941  1929 

5  Sims   Albeit  O.  Folk,  Sims   1951   

8  7    Stantonsburg  W.  E.  Brinkley,  Stantonsburg   1947  1929 

5    St.  Mary's  Mrs.  D.  H.  West,  S.  Goldsboro  St.,  Wilson   1951   

52  16  NEGRO : 

26  7    Spenght   Arnold  G.  Walker,  624  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson  ...  1954  1954 

26  9    Springfield  .Robert  E.  Vicks,  622  E.  Green  St.,  Wilson         1954  1954 

45  21  Elm  Cityf               P.  T.  Fugate,  Elm  City 

17  11  WHITE : 

17  11    Elm  City  J.  T.  Odom,  Jr.,  Elm  City   1951  *1924 

28  10  NEGRO : 

28  10    Frederick  Douglas  Robt.  Johnson,  Elm  City     1943 

S.  G.  Chappell,  Wilson 


170 

50 

Wilson 

95 

32 

WHITE: 

11 
19 
16 
26 
16 
7 

32 

75 

18 

NEGRO : 

16 

32 
21 
C 

18 

A.  Gray,  Wilson   1940 


E.  M.  Barnes,  Wilson     *1925 

Milton  M.  Daniels,  Wilson   1952   
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N°  Tandh6rS        COUNTY  AND  Superintendent,  Principal  and  Year 

Principals!         CITY  UNITS  His  School  Address  Accredited 

Elem.  High 

Efem.  H.S.         Name  of  School  School  School 


62    YADKIN  Fred  C.  Hobson,  Yadkinville 


132 

124  59  WHITE : 

17  11   Boonville  Albert  Martin,  Boonville     1922 

11  6    Courtney  Jt.  B.  Matthews,  Yadkinville  ..  1951  1929 

11  8    East  Bend  -Ralph  J.  Smitherraan,  East  Bend                       1954  1928 

12    Fall  Creek  — .Troy  A.  Matthews,  East  Bend   1952   

5    Forbush   Homer  Wagoner,  East  Bend       

24  11   Jonesville...-   Guy  T.  Swain,  Jonesville    1929 

24  11    West  Yadkin  C.  C.  Wright,  Hamptonville  —    1936 

18  11    Yadkinville  R,  F.  Buchanan,  Yadkinville                             1955  1924 

2  1    (All  schools)  -(Special  teachers)  

8  3  NEGRO : 

8  3    Yadkin  High  B.  T.  McCallum,  Boonville   


107 

38 

106 

38 

18 

7 

14 

5 

22 

10 

13 

5 

1 

1 

21 

11 

4 

12 

1 

1 

YANCEY  Hubert  D.  Justice,  Burnsville 

WHITE : 

Bald  Creek....-  „E.  D.  Wilson,  Burnsville,  R.  1     1923 

Bee  Log   Edgar  Hunter,  Jr.,  Burnsville     1930 

Burnsville   .Garrett  Anglin,  Burnsville      1927 

Clearmont  John  W.  Hancil,  Green  Mountain    1926 

Double  Island    Ethel  Thomas,  Green  Mountain  „  ...    

Lost  Cove   Sinclair  Conley,  Burnsville      

Micaville.„  „  Shelby  L.  Robertson,  Burnsville    ■  1928 


South  Toe  River  -.Monroe  Mcintosh,  Cane  River. 

NEGRO : 

Burnsville   Mrs.  Cora  Jackson  


ALPHABETICAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  INDEX 


School—  Unit 

I  Aberdeen — Moore 

I  Acme-Delco — Columbus 

•  A.  C.  Reynolds — Buncombe 

Ahoskle — Hertford 
,  Alamance — Guilford 
j  Albemarle — Albemarle 
I  Alexander  Graham,  Jr., — 
Charlotte 

Alexander  Graham,  Jr., — 
Fayetteville 

Alexander-Wilson — Alamance 
j  Allen  Jay— Guilford 
I  Altamahaw-Ossippee — 

Alamance 
i  Anderson — Caswell 

Anderson  Creek — Harnett 
j  Andrews — Andrews 

Angier — Harnett 

Ansonville — Anson 

Apex — Wake 
I  Appalachian — Watauga 

Aquadale — Stanly 

Arlington  Jr. — Gastonia 
|  Asheboro — Asheboro 
|  Atkinson — Pender 

Atlantic — Carteret 
I!  Aulander — Bertie 
i  Aurelian  Springs — Halifax 
j  Aurora — Beaufort 
:l  Aycock — Greensboro 
I  Aycock — Orange 
i!  Aycock — Vance 
!  Ayden— Pitt 
]  Badin — Stanly 

Bailey — Nash 
I  Bain — Mecklenburg 
i  Bald  Creek— Yancey 
(j  Bandys — Catawba 
ij  Barns ville — Robeson 
|  Bartlett  Yancey — Caswell 
!  Bath — Beaufort 
|i  Bear  Grass — Martin 
|  Beaufort — Carteret 
i  Beaver  Creek — Ashe 
il  Bee  Log — Yancey 

i  Belhaven — Beaufort 
j  Belmont — Gaston 

I  Belwood — Cleveland 

Belvoir — Pitt 
j  Benhaven — Harnett 
5  Benson — Johnson 
Ij  Bennett— Chatham 
j  Benton  Heights — Union 

Benvenue — Nash 

ii  Berea — Granville 

i  Berryhill — Mecklenburg 
J  Bessemer — Guilford 
IJ  Bessemer  City— Gaston 
j  Bethany — Rockingham 
;!  Bethel — Cabarrus 
Ij  Bethel — Haywood 
|  Bethel— Pitt 
!;  Bethel — Watauga 
j  Bethel  Hill— Person 
|  Bethware — Cleveland 
3  Beulah — Surry 
1  Beulahville — Duplin 
I  B.  F.  Grady— Duplin 
!  Biltmore— Buncombe 
j  Biscoe — Montgomery 
j  Bladenboro — Bladen 

Blowing  Rock — Watauga 
I  Boiling  Springs— Cleveland 

Bolivia — Brunswick 


WHITE 

School — Unit 

Bonlee — Chatham 
Boone  Trail — Harnett 
Boonville — Yadkin 
Bowman — Mitchell 
Boyden-  —Salisbury 
Brevard — Transylvania 
Broadway — Lee 
Brogden — Wayne 
Bryson  City — Swain 
Buie's  Creek — Harnett 
Bunker  Hill — Catawba 
Bunn — Franklin 
Burgaw — Pender 
Burnsville — Anson 
Burnsville — Yancey 
Buxton — Dare 
Camden  County — Camden 
Cameron — Moore 
Candor — Montgomery 
Cannon — Kannapolis 
Canton — Canton 
Cape  Hatteras — Dare 
Carthage — Moore 
Carr — Durham 
Casar — Cleveland 
Cary — Wake 
Celeste  Henkel— Iredell 
Central — Charlotte 
Central — Cumberland 
Central — Greensboro 
Central — Kings  Mountain 
Central — Leaks  ville 
Central-  -Moores  ville 
Central — Pasquotank 
Cerro  Gordo — Columbus 
Chadbourn— Columbus 
Chadbourn  (I) — Columbus 
Chapel  Hill— Chapel  Hill 
Charles  L.  Coon — Wilson 
Chas.  D.  Owen — Buncombe 
Cherryville — Cherryville 
Chicod— Pitt 
China  Grove — Rowan 
Chinquapin — Duplin 
Chocowinity— Beaufort 
Chowan — Chowan 
Churchland— Davidson 
Claremont — Hickory 
Clarkton— Bladen 
Clayton — Johnston 
Clearmont — Yancey 
Clement — Sampson 
Cleveland — Johnston 
Cleveland — Rowan 
Cliffside— Rutherford 
Clinton — Clinton 
Clyde — Haywood 
Clyde  A.  Erwin — Buncombe 
Coats — Harnett 
Cobb  Memorial — Caswell 
Coleridge— Randolph 
Colerain — Bertie 
Colfax— Guilford 
Collettsville — Caldwell 
Columbia — Tyrrell 
Concord — Concord 
Contentnea — Lenoir 
Conway — Northampton 
Cool  Springs— Iredell 
Cool  Springs— Rutherford 
Coopers — Nash 
Copeland — Surry 
Cornelius — Mecklenburg 
Corinth-Holders — Johnston 


School — Unit 
Courtney — Yadkin 
Cove  Creek — Watauga 
Crabtree-Iron  Duff — Haywood 
Craraerton — Gaston 
Cranberry — Avery 
Creedmoor — Granville 
Creswell — Washington 
Crossnore — Avery 
Cullowhee — Jackson 
Curry — Greensboro 
Dabney — Vance 
Dallas — Gaston 
Dana — Henderson 
David  Millard — Asheville 
Davidson — Mecklenburg 
Davie  County — Davie 
Davis-Townsend — Davidson 
Deep  River — Lee 
Deep  Run — Lenoir 
Denton — Davidson 
Derita — Mecklenburg 
Dixon — Onslow 

D.  Matt  Thompson— Statesville 
Dobson — Surry 

Dover — Craven 
Draper  Jr. — Leaksville 
Drexel — Burke 
Dunn — Harnett 
Durham  Sr. — Durham 
East— Wilkes 
East  Bend — Yadkin 
East  Durham  Jr. — Durham 
East  Sr. — Mecklenburg 
East  Spencer — Rowan 
East  Carolina — Sampson 
East  Hyde— Hyde 
Eastway  Jr. — Charlotte 
Edenton — Edenton 
Edneyville — Henderson 
Edward  Best — Franklin 

E.  K.  Powe — Durham 
Eli  Whitney — Alamance 
Elizabeth  City— Elizabeth  City 
Elizabethtown — Bladen 

Elkin — Surry 
Ellenboro — Rutherford 
Ellerbe — Richmond 
E.  M.  Holt — Alamance 
E.  M.  Yoder — Alamance 
Elm  City— Elm  City 
Elon  College — Alamance 
Endy— Stanly 
Enfield— Halifax 
Enka — Buncombe 
Epsom — Franklin 
Erwin — Harnett 
Etowah — Henderson 
Evergreen — Columbus 
Eureka— Wayne 
Fair  Bluff — Columbus 
Fairfield— Hyde 
Fairgrove — Davidson 
Fairmont — Fairmont 
Fairmont  (Ind.) — Robeson 
Fairview — Union 
Fallston — Cleveland 
Farm  Life — Craven 
Farmer — Randolph 
Farmville-  Pitt 
Ferguson — Wilkes 
Fines  Creek — Haywood 
Flat  Rock — Henderson 
Flat  Rock— Surry 
Fletcher — Henderson 
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School — Unit 
Flint  Grove — Gaston 
Fontana — Graham 
Four  Oaks — Johnston 
Francisco — Stokes 
Franklin — Macon 
Franklin — Sampson 
Franklin — Surry 
Franklinton — Franklinton 
Franklinville — Randolph 
Fred  I.  Foard — Catawba 
Fremont — Fremont 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
Gamewell — Caldwell 
Gardner's — Wilson 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner — Wake 
Gaston — Northampton 
Gastonia — Gastonia 
Gatesville — Gates 
George  Hildebrand — Burke 
Germanton — Stokes 
Gibson — Scotland 
Gibsonville— Guilford 
Gillespie  Park— Greensboro 
Glen  Alpine — Glen  Alpine 
Glendale — Johnston 
Glenville — Jackson 
Glenwood — McDowell 
Gold  Sand— Franklin 
Goldsboro — Goldsboro 
Goldston — Chatham 
Graham — Alamance 
Grainger — Kinston 
Granite  Falls — Caldwell 
Grantham — Wayne 
Gray — Winston-Salem 
Gray's  Chapel — Randolph 
Gray's  Creek — Cumberland 
Green's  Creek — Polk 
Greenville — Greenville 
Greenwood — Lee 
Grier — Gastonia 
Griffin— Forsyth 
Grifton— Pitt 
Griggs — Currituck 
Grimesland— Pitt 
Grover — Cleveland 
Guilford— Guilford 
Hall  Fletcher— Asheville 
Hallsboro — Columbus 
Hamlet  Ave. — Hamlet 
Happy  Valley — Caldwell 
Harmony — Iredell 
Harrellsville — Hertford 
Harris— Mitchell 
Harris — Rutherford 
Harrisburg — Cabarrus 
Hartsell — Cabarrus 
Hasty — Davidson 
Haw  River — Alamance 
Hayesville — Clay 
Healing  Springs — Ashe 
Helena — Person 
Henderson — Henderson 
Hendersonville — 

Hendersonville 
Herring — Sampson 
Hiawassee  Dam — Cherokee 
Hiddenite — Alexander 
Hilderbran — Burke 
Highfalls— Moore 
Highlands — Macon 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hobbton — Sampson 
Hoffman — Richmond 
Hoke  County — Hoke 
Hoke  County  (Ind.)— Hoke 
Hookerton — Greene 
Hope  Mills— Cumberland 
Hot  Springs — Madison 


School — Unit 
H.  P.  Harding— Charlotte 
Hudson — Caldwell 
Hugh  Morson — Raleigh 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Indian  School — Person 
Indian  Trail — Union 
Ingold-Taylorsbridge — 

Sampson 
Jackson — Northampton 
Jacksonville — Onslow 
Jamestown — Guilford 
Ja  mes  ville — Martin 
Jasper — Craven 
Jefferson — Ashe 
Joe  S.  Wray — Gastonia 
John  Graham — Warren 
John  Nichols — Oxford 
John  W.  Hanes — Winston-Salem 
Jonesboro  Hgts. — Sanford 
Jones  Central — Jones 
Jonesville — Yadkin 
Jordan-Matthews — Chatham 
Junior — High  Point 
Junior — Leaksville 
Junior  High — Goldsboro 
Junior  High — Hickory 
Junior-Senior — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
Kenansville — Duplin 
Kenly — Johnston 
Kernersville — Forsyth 
King — Stokes 
King  Creek — Caldwell 
Kitty  Hawk — Dare 
Knightdale— Wake 
LaFayette — Harnett 
LaGrange — Lenoir 
Landis — Rowan 
Lansing — Ashe 
Lattimore — Cleveland 
Laurel  Hill— Scotland 
Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
La  wson  ville — Stokes 
Leaksville-Spray  Jr. — 

Leaksville 
Lee  H.  Edwards — Asheville 
Lee  Woodard — Wilson 
Leland — Brunswick 
Leicester — Buncombe 
Lenoir — Lenoir  (City) 
Lexington  Sr. — Lexington 
Liberty — Randolph 
Liles  ville — Anson 
Lillington — Harnett 
Lincolnton — Lincolnton 
Lindley  Jr. — Greensboro 
Linwood — Davidson 
Littlefield — Robeson 
Littleton — Warren 
Long  Creek — Mecklenburg 
Long  Creek-Grady — Pender 
Lowell — Gaston 
Lowgap— Surry 
Lucama — Wilson 
Lumberton — Lumberton 
Madison — Madison 
Magnolia  (Ind.)— Robeson 
Maiden — Catawba 
Main  Street — Thomasville 
Manteo — Dare 
Marion — Marion 
Mars  Hill— Madison 
Mars  Hill— Bertie 
Marshall — Madison 
M  a  r  sh  ville — Un  ion 
Massey  Hill — Cumberland 
Matthews — Mecklenburg 
Maury — Greene 
Maxton — Maxton 
Mayodan— Rockingham 


School — Unit 
McLeansville — Guilford 
Meadow — Johnston 
Merry  Hill — Bertie 
Micaville — Yancey 
Micro — Johnston 
Middleburg — Vance 
Middlesex — Nash 
Mill  Spring— Polk 
Millbrook— Wake 
Millingport — Stanly 
Mills— Franklin 
Mills  River — Henderson 
Mineral  Springs — Forsyth 
Mineral  Springs — Union 
Mingo — Sampson 
Moncure — Chatham 
Monroe — Monroe 
Monticello — Guilford 
Mooresboro — Cleveland 
Morehead  City — Carteret 
Morganton — Morgan  ton 
Moss  Hill— Lenoir 
Mountain  Park — Surry 
Mt.  Gilead — Montgomery 
Mt.  Holly — Gaston 
Mt.  Olive — Wayne 
Mt.  Pleasant — Cabarrus 
Mt.  Ulla— Rowan 
Mt.  Vernon — Rutherford 
Mt.  View— Wilkes 
Moyock — Currituck 
Murfreesboro — Hertford 
Murphy — Murphy 
Nahunta — Wayne 
Nakina — Columbus 
Nantahala — Macon 
Nashville — Nash 
Nathaniel  Greene — Guilford 
Nathan's  Creek — Ashe 
Nebo — McDowell 
Needham  Broughton — Raleigh 
New  Bern — New  Bern 
Newell — Mecklenburg 
New  Hanover — New  Hanover 
New  Hope — Wayne 
Ne  wland — Av  ery 
New  London — Stanly 
Newport — Carteret 
New  Salem — Union 
Newton-Conover — 

Newton-Conover 
No.  3  Township — Cleveland 
Norlina — Warren 
Northern — Durham 
North  Brook  No.  1 — Lincoln 
North  Buncombe — Buncombe 
North  Cove — McDowell 
North  Davidson — Davidson 
North  Duplin — Duplin 
North  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 
North  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
North  Wilkesboro — 

North  Wilkesboro 
Northwest — Forsyth 
Norwood — Stanly 
Oakboro — Stanly 
Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Hill— Burke 
Oak  Hill— Caldwell 
Oak  Hill— Granville 
Oakhurst — Mecklenburg 
Ocracoke — Hyde 
Odell — Cabarrus 
Old  Fort — McDowell 
Orrum — Robeson 
Orthopedic — Gastonia 
Oxford— Oxford 
Pamlico  County — Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 


Alphabetical  High  School  Index — White 


School — Unit 
i  Parkton — Robeson 

Paw  Creek — Mecklenburg 

Peacbland — Anson 

Pembroke  (Ind.) — Robeson 
I  Penderlea — Pender 

•  Perquimans  County — 

Perquimans 

Piedmont — Cleveland 
,  Piedmont  Jr. — Charlotte 
;  Pikeville — Wayne 
-  Pilot— Davidson 
'  Pilot  Mountain — Surry 
I  Pinehurst — Pinehurst 

Pine  Forest — Cumberland 
i  Pine  Level — Johnston 
I  Pineville — Mecklenburg 

Piney  Creek — Alleghany 
I  Pine  Hall— Stokes 
I  Pink  Hill — Lenoir 
!  Pinnacle — Stokes 
'  Pittsboro — Chatham 
i  Plain  View — Sampson 

Pleasant  Garden — Guilford 
i  Pleasant  Garden — McDowell 

Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 

•  Plymouth — Washington 
j  Polkton — Anson 

]  Polksville — Cleveland 

j  Presbyterian  Orph. — Iredell 

:  Princeton — Johnston 

S  Prince  Ibrahara — Forsyth 

Prospect  (Ind.) — Robeson 

Prospect — Union 
;  Prospect  Hill — Caswell 
:  Proximity — Greensboro 
,  Ramseur — Randolph 
i:  Randleman — Randolph 
|i  Rankin— Guilford 
I  Red  Oak— Nash 
,  Red  Springs— Red  Springs 

Reeds — Davidson 
i  Reidsville— Reidsville 
;  Reynolds — Stokes 
i  Reynolds — Winston -Salem 
I  Richfield— Stanly 

Richlands — Onslow 
;  Rich  Square — Northampton 

Ridgecrest — Stanly 
:  Riverview — Ashe 

R.  M.  Wilson,  Jr.— 
I        Rocky  Mount 
i  Robbins — Moore 

Robbinsville — Graham 

Robersonville — Martin 

Rockingham — Rockingham 
i:  Rock  Ridge — Wilson 
!  Rock  Springs — Lincoln 
!  Rockwell — Rowan 

Rohanen — Richmond 

Rolesville — Wake 
j  Roper — Washington 
jj  Roseboro — Sampson 
■j  Rosewood — Wayne 
'■  Rosman — Transylvania 
i:  Rowland — Robeson 
I  Roxboro — Person 
\  Ruffin— Rockingham 

Rutherfordton-Spindale — 
Rutherford 

Salem— Burke 

Salemburg — Sampson 
j  Saluda— Polk 


Academy  Heights — Pinehurst 
Aggrey  Memorial — Rowan 
Anson  Training — Wadesboro 
Ansonville — Anson 
Apex— Wake 


School — Unit 
Sandy  Ridge— Stokes 
Sanford  Central — Sanford 
Sanford  Junior — Sanford 
Saratoga — Wilson 
Scotland  Neck — Halifax 
Scotts — Iredell 
Seaboard — Northampton 
Seagrove — Randolph 
Sedgefleld  Jr.— Charlotte 
Selma — Johnston 
Sr.  High— Fayetteville 
Senior — Greensboro 
Senior— High  Point 
Senior — Mt.  Airy 
Senior — Rocky  Mount 
Senior — Shelby 
Senior — Statesville 
Seven  Springs — Wayne 
Seventy-First— Cumberland 
Shallotte — Brunswick 
Sharon — Mecklenburg 
Shoals — Surry 
Silk  Hope— Chatham 
Sladesville— Hyde 
Smithfleld — Johnston 
Smyrna — Carteret 
Snow  Hill — Greene 
South  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 
Southern— Durham 
Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
South  Gastonia — Gaston 
Southmont — Davidson 
Southport — Brunswick 
Southwest-  -Forsyth 
Southwood — Lenoir 
Sparta — Alleghany 
Spencer — Rowan 
Spring  Creek — Madison 
Spring  Hope — Nash 
Staiey — Randolph 
Stanfleld— Stanly 
Stanley — Gaston 
Stantonsburg — Wilson 
Star — Montgomery 
Stecoah — Graham 
Stedman — Cumberland 
Stem— Granville 
Stokes— Pitt 
Stokesdale — Guilford 
Stoneville — Rockingham 
Stoney  Point — Alexander 
Stovall— Granville 
St.  Pauls— St.  Pauls 
St.  Stephens — Catawba 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Sumner — Guilford 
Sunbury — Gates 
Sunshine — Rutherford 
Swansboro — Onslow 
Sylva — Jackson 
Sylvan — Alamance 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Tar  Heel — Bladen 
Taylorsville — Alexander 
Technical — Charlotte 
Thomasboro — Mecklen  burg 
Tipton  Hill— Mitchell 
Topsail — Pender 
Townsville — Vance 
Traphill— Wilkes 
Tri — Rutherford 

NEGRO 

Armour — Columbus 
Armstrong — Cumberland 
Artesia — Columbus 
Atkins — Kinston 
Atkins — Winston-Salem 


School — Unit 

Trinity— Randolph 
Troutman — Iredell 
Troy — Montgomery 
Tryon — Gaston 
Tryon — Tryon 
Turkey — Sampson 
Union — Lincoln 
Union — Union 
Union  Grove — Iredell 
Union  Mills— Rutherford 
Unionville—  Union 
Valdese — Burke 
Vass-Lakevlew — Moore 
Victory — Gaston 
Virginia-Carolina— Ashe 
Vocational — Leaksville 
Waccamaw — Columbus 
Waccamaw — Brunswick 
Waco — Cleveland 
Wadesboro — Wadesboro 
Wagram— Scotland 
Wake  Forest— Wake 
Wakelon — Wake 
Walkertown — Forsyth 
Wallace-Rose  Hill— Duplin 
Wallburg — Davidson 
Walnut — Madison 
Walnut  Cove — Stokes 
Walstonburg — Greene 
Walter  Williams — Burlington 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Washington — Washington 
Waxhaw — Union 
Waynesville — Haywood 
Webster — Jackson 
Weeksville — Pasquotank 
Weldon— Weldon 
Wendell— Wake 
Wentworth — Rockingham 
Wesley  Chapel — Union 
West  Edgecombe — Edgecombe 
West  End — Moore 
Westfield— Surry 
West  High— Wilkes 
West  Hyde— Hyde 
West  Mecklenburg — 

Mecklenburg 
Westmore — Moore 
West  Yadkin— Yadkin 
Wheat  Swamp — Lenoir 
Whitakers— Nash 
White  Oak— Bladen 
White  Oak— Onslow 
White  Plains— Surry 
White  Rock — Madison 
Whiteville— Whiteville 
Wide  Awake — Bladen 
Williams — Columbus 
Williamston — Martin 
Wilson's  Mills — Johnston 
Wilton— Granville 
Windsor — Bertie 
Winecoff — Cabarrus 
Wingate — Union 
Winterville— Pitt 
Wm.  R.  Davie— Halifax 
Woodland — Northampton 
Woodleaf — Rowan 
Woodville-Lewiston — Bertie 
Yadkinville — Yadkin 
Youngsville — Franklin 
Zeb  Vance — Vance 


Aurora — Beaufort 

Ayden— Pitt 

B.  T.  Washington — 

Rocky  Mount 
Belhaven — Beaufort 
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School — Unit 
Belmont — Gaston 
Berkley — Moore 
Berry  O'Kelly — Wake 
Bethel— Pitt 
Bladen  Central — Bladen 
Bland — Sampson 
Booker  T.  Washington — Bladen 
Boone — Watauga 
Booneville — Yadkin 
Brown  Summit — Guilford 
Brunswick  Training — 

Brunswick 
Buckland — Gates 
Burgaw — Pender 
C.  G.  White— Bertie 
C.  S.  Brown — Hertford 
Camp — Cleveland 
Carver — Forsyth 
Carver — Rutherford 
Catawba — Catawba 
Central  — Asheboro 
Central  Con. — Jackson 
Central — Wayne 
Chadbourn — Columbus 
Chapel — Macon 
Charity — Duplin 
Chestnut — Cumberland 
Church  Street — Thomasville 
Clear  Creek — Mecklenburg 
R.  A.  Clement — Rowan 
Cleveland  Training — Shelby 
Compact — Cleveland 
Conc-toe — Edgecombe 
Cooper — Johnston 
County  Training — Hyde 
County  Training — Johnston 
Couuty  Training — Maxton 
County  Training— Pitt 
Creedmoor—  Granville 
Currituck  Union — Currituck 
Darden — Wilson 
Davidson — Kings  Mountain 
Deep  Creek — Anson 
Dillard— Goldsboro 
Dunbar — Lexington 
Dunbar — Mooresville 
Dunbar — Rowan 
Douglas — Cleveland 
Douglas — Leaksville 
DuBois — Wake 
Dudley — Greensboro 
E.  E.  Smith— Fayettevllle 
East  Arcardia — Bladen 
East  End — Martin 
Eastman — Halifax 
Edenton — Edenton 
Elk  Park — Avery 
Englehard  Ridge — Hyde 
Eppes — Greenville 
Faison — Duplin 
Farmville — Pitt 
Franklin  Training — Franklin 
Frederick  Douglas — Elm  City 
Freedman — Lenoir 
Fremont — Fremont 
Frink — Lenoir 
Fuquay  Springs — Wake 
G.  W.  Carver — Edgecombe 
Garland — Sampson 
Garner — Wake 

Geo.  W.  Carver — Kannapolis 
Georgetown — Onslow 
Gethsemane — Rutherford 
Graham— Alamance 
Granite  Quarry — Rowan 
Green  Bethel — Cleveland 
Greene  Training — Greene 


School — Unit 

Gumberry  H. — Northampton 
Halifax  Training— Weldon 
Harnett  Training — Harnett 
Harrison — Johnston 
Henderson  Institute — 

Henderson 
Henry  Grove — Anson 
Highland — Gastonia 
Hillsboro — Orange 
Hillside  Park — Durham 
Hilly  Branch — Robeson 
Hudgins — Marion 
Huntersville — Mecklenburg 
Inborden — Halifax 
Jas.  A.  Whitted,  Jr. — Durham 

(City) 
Joe  Toler — Granville 
John  A.  Chaloner — 

Roanoke  Rapids 
John  Chavis — Cherryville 
John  R.  Hawkins — Warren 
Johnsonville — Harnett 
Jones,  P.  S. — Washington  (City) 
Jones — Jones 
J.  S.  Waters — Chatham 
J.  W.  Ligon  Jr. -Sr. —Raleigh 
Kenansville — Duplin 
Kingsville — Stanly 
Laurinburg — Laurinburg 
Leland — Brunswick 
Lewiston — Bertie 
Liberty — Randolph 
Lincoln — Chapel  Hill 
Lincoln  Academy — Gaston 
Lincoln  Heights — Wilkes 
Lincoln  St. — Greensboro 
Little  River — Durham 
Lockhart — Wake 
Logan — Concord 
Madison — Madison 
Marion  Anderson — Camden 
Marshville — Union 
Mary  Potter— Oxford 
Mclver— Halifax 
Mill  Grove — Durham 
Mineral  Springs — Richmond 
Mitchell— Lincoln 
Mocksville — Davie 
Monroe  Ave. — Monroe 
Moore,  P.  W— Elizabeth  City 
Morganton — Morganton 
Morningside — Statesville 
Morven — Morven 
Mount  Airy — Mount  Airy 
Mt.  Olive — Columbus 
Mt.  Olive— Wayne 
Nash  Training — Nash 
Newbold — Lincoln 
Newbold  Training — Craven 
Newton — Newton-Conover 
Ninth  Ave. — Hendersonville 
Northwest — Charlotte 
Oak  City— Martin 
Oak  Ridge — Robeson 
Pamlico  Training — Pamlico 
Pantego — Beaufort 
Peabody — Montgomery 
Perrys — Franklin 
Person  Training — Person 
Perquimans  Training — 

Perquimans 
Pikeville  Training — Wayne 
Pinckncy — Moore 
Pineville — Mecklenburg 
Pittsboro — Chatham 
Plato  Price — Mecklenburg 
Pleasant  Grove — Alamance 


School — Unit 
Polkton — Anson 
Pope,  C.  F. — Pender 
Price — Salisbury 
Price,  J.  C. — Greensboro 
Proctorville — Robeson 
Queen  St. — Carteret 
Red  Springs — Red  Springs 
Redstone  Academy — 

Lumberton 
Ridgeview — Hickory 
Roanoke — Dare 
Robt.  L.  Van— Hertford 
Rockingham — Rockingham 
Rocky  Point — Pender 
Roper — Washington 
Roseboro — Sampson 
Rosenwald — Fairmont 
Sampson  Training — Clinton 
Savannah — Lenoir 
Scotland  Neck — Halifax 
Second  Ward — Charlotte 
Sedalia— Guilford 
S  ellar  s  -  Gunn — Burlington 
Shaw,  G.  C. — Granville 
Shawtown — Harnett 
Shepard — Wake 
Siler  City — Chatham 
Southside — Robeson 
Spaulding — Nash 
Spaulding-Monroe — Bladen 
Speight — Wilson 
Springfield —  Wilson 
St.  Pauls — St.  Pauls 
Stephens-Lee — Asheville 
Sterling — Mecklenburg 
Summerfield — Guilford 
Swift  Creek— Nash 
T.  S.  Cooper— Gates 
Tabor  City — Columbus 
Tarboro — Tarboro 
Texana — Murphy 
Tryon  (Embury) — Tryon 
Tyrrell  Training — Tyrrell 
Tucker's  Grove — Lincoln 
Union  No.  1 — Scotland 
Union  No.  2 — Scotland 
Unity — Iredell 
Upchurch — Hoke 
Vanceboro — Craven 
W.  B.  Wicker— Lee 
W.  S.  Creecy — Northampton 
W.  S.  Ether idge— Bertie 
W.  S.  King— Carteret 
Walnut  Cove — Stokes 
Warren  Training — Warren 
Warsaw — Duplin 
Washington — Cleveland 
Washington — Raleigh 
Washington — Reidsville 
West  Badin — Stanly 
West  Street — New  Bern 
West  Southern  Pines — 

Southern  Pines 
Western  Union — Union 
Whiteville — Whiteville 
William  Penn — High  Point 
Williamson — Wilson 
Williamston — Martin 
Willis  Hare — Northampton 
Williston — New  Hanover 
Williston  Jr. — New  Hanover 
Winchester  Ave. — Monroe 
Winterville— Pitt 
Woodington — Lenoir 
Yanceyville — Caswell 
York  Road  Jr. — Charlotte 
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STATE  AND  TERRITORIAL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

State  Superintendent  Address 

Alabama  A.  R.  Meadows  Montgomery 

Alaska  Don  M.  Dafoe  Juneau 

American  Samoa  .Donald  Rothschild  Pago  Pago 

Arizona  C.  L.  Harkins  Phoenix 

Arkansas  A.  W.  Ford  Little  Rock 

California  Roy  E.  Simpson  Sacramento  14 

Canal  Zone  Sigurd  M.  Esser  Balboa  Heights,  C.  Z. 

Colorado  H.  Grant  Vest  Denver  2 

Connecticut  Finis  E.  Engleman  Hartford  15 

Delaware  .George  R.  Miller,  Jr  Dover 

Florida  Thomas  D.  Bailey  Tallahassee 

Georgia  „  M.  D.  Collins  Atlanta 

Guam  John  S.  Haitema  Agana 

Hawaii  Clayton  J.  Chamberlin  Honolulu 

Idaho  Alton  B.  Jones  Boise 

Illinois  _  ......Vernon  L.  Nickell  Springfield 

Indiana  Wilbur  Young  Indianapolis  4 

Iowa  J.  C.  Wright  Des  Moines  19 

Kansas  A.  F.  Throckmorton  Topeka 

Kentucky  Robert  R.  Martin  Frankfort 

Louisiana  S.  M.  Jackson  Baton  Rouge  4 

Maine  Herbert  G.  Espy  Augusta 

Maryland  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr  Baltimore  1 

Massachusetts  John  J.  Desmond,  Jr  Boston  16 

Michigan  .Clair  L.  Taylor  Lansing  2 

i  Minnesota  .Dean  M.  Schweickhard  St.  Paul  1 

Mississippi  J.  M.  Tubb  Jackson  106 

Missouri  Hubert  Wheeler  Jefferson  City 

:  Montana  Mary  M.  Condon  Helena 

|  Nebraska  Freeman  B.  Decker  Lincoln  9 

Nevada  G.  A.  Duncan  Carson  City 

New  Hampshire  Austin  J.  McCaffrey   ....Concord 

New  Jersey  .Frederick  M.  Raubinger  Trenton  8 

|  New  Mexico  .George  Lusk  Santa  Fe 

New  York  James  E.  Allen,  Jr  Albany  1 

North  Carolina  Chas.  F.  Carroll  Raleigh 

North  Dakota  M.  F.  Peterson  Rismarck 

(Ohio  .R.  M.  Eyman  Columbus  1" 

[  Oklahoma  Oliver  Hodge  Oklahoma  City  5 

Oregon  Rex  Putnam  Salem 

Pennsylvania  Ralph  C.  Swan,  Acting  Hairisburg 

Puerto  Rico  Mariano  Villaronga  San  Juan 

Rhode  Island  .Michael  F.  Walsh  Providence  3 

South  Carolina  Jessie  T.  Anderson  Columbia 

South  Dakota  H.  S.  Freeman  Pierre 

Tennessee  „  Quill  E.  Cope  Nashville  3 

Texas  J.  W.  Edgar  Austin  11 

Utah    .      ..   E.  Allen  Bateman  Salt  Lake  City  1 

Vermont  A.  John  Holden,  Jr  Montpelier 

Virginia...  Dowell  J.  Howard  Richmond  16 

Washington  Mrs.  Pearl  A.  Wannamaker  Olympia 

West  Virginia  W.  W.  Trent  Charleston  5 

Wisconsin  G.  E.  Watson  Madison  2 

Wyoming  Velma  Linford  Cheyenne 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


PREAMBLE 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateful  to  Almighty 
KJod,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  Nations,  for  the  preservation  of  the  American 
fJnion  and  the  existence  of  our  civil,  political,  and  religious  liberties,  and 
jacknowledging  our  dependence  upon  Him  for  the  continuance  of  those 
blessings  to  us  and  our  posterity,  do,  for  the  more  certain  security  thereof 
|and  for  the  better  government  of  this  State,  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution: 

ARTICLE  I 

DECLARATION  OF  EIGHTS 

\  That  the  great,  general,  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  free 
government  may  be  recognized  and  established,  and  that  the  relations  of 
jhis  State  to  the  Union  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of 
Ihe  people  of  this  State  to  the  rest  of  the  American  people,  may  be  defined 
ind  affirmed,  we  do  declare : 

]  Section  1.  The  equality  and  rights  of  persons.  That  we  hold  it  to  be  self- 
evident  that  all  persons  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
jhe  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

j  Sec.  2.  Political  power  and  government.  That  all  political  power  is  vested 
In,  and  derived  from,  the  people;  all  government  of  right  originates  from 
jjhe  people,  is  founded  upon  their  will  only,  and  is  instituted  solely  for  the 
jood  of  the  whole. 

!  Sec.  3.  Internal  government  of  the  State.  That  the  people  of  this  State 
lave  the  inherent,  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal 
overnment  and  policies  thereof,  and  of  altering  and  abolishing  their  Con- 
titution  and  form  of  government  whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  their 
afety  and  happiness;  but  every  such  right  should  be  exercised  in  pur- 
uance  of  the  law,  and  consistently  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
tates. 

Sec  4.  That  there  is  no  right  to  secede.  That  this  State  shall  ever  remain 
I  member  of  the  American  Union;  that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of 
be  American  Nation;  that  there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede, 
nd  that  all  attempts,  from  whatever  source  or  upon  whatever  pretext, 
p  dissolve  said  Union  or  to  sever  said  Nation,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the 
pole  power  of  the  State. 

j  Sec.  5.  Of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Government.  That  every  citizen 
f  this  State  owes  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government 
J  the  United  States,  and  that  no  law  or  ordinance  of  the  State  in  contravention 
r  subversion  thereof  can  have  any  binding  force. 
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Sec.  6.  Public  debt;  bonds  issued  under  ordinance  of  Convention  a 
186S,  '£8-'£9,  '69-70,  declared  invalid;  exception.  The  State  shall  never  as 
sume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  debt  or  obligation,  express 
or  implied,  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  Unites 
States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  nor  shall  thlu 
General  Assembly  assume  or  pay,  or  authorize  the  collection  of  any  tax  t 
pay,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  expressed  or  implied,  any  debt  or  bonn. 
incurred,  or  issued,  by  authority  of  the  Convention  of  the  year  one  thoij 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  nor  any  debt  or  bond  incurred  cJ 
issued  by  the  Legislature  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  annj 
sixty-eight,  either  at  its  special  session  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  or  at  its  regular  sessions  of  the  years  one  thorn 
sand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  aini 
sixty-nine,  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  one  thowi 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  except  the  bonds  issued  to  fund  ttfi 
interest  on  the  old  debt  of  the  State,  unless  the  proposing  to  pay  the  san  ; 
shall  have  first  been  submitted  to  the  people,  and  by  them  ratified  by  tin 
vote  of  a  majority  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State  at  a  regular  electic  i 
held  for  that  purpose. 


Sec.  7.  Exclusive  emoluments,  etc.  No  person  or  set  of  persons  are  entitled 
to  exclusive  or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community  bji 
in  consideration  of  public  services. 

Sec  8.  The  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  distinct.  The  leM 
lative,  executive,  and  supreme  judicial  powers  of  the  government  ought  ( 
be  forever  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other. 

Sec.  9.  Of  the  power  of  suspending  laivs.  All  power  of  suspending  laws 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  consent  of  tit 
representatives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  < 
be  exercised. 

Sec.  10.    Elections  free.   All  elections  ought  to  be  free. 

Sec  11.  In  criminal  prosecutions.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions  eve  j 
person  charged  with  crime  has  the  right  to  be  informed  of  the  accusati  i| 
and  to  confront  the  accusers  and  witnesses  with  other  testimony,  and  | 
have  counsel  for  defense,  and  not  be  compelled  to  give  self  incriminati  I 
evidence,  or  to  pay  costs,  jail  fees,  or  necessary  witness  fees  of  the  defen:  e 
unless  found  guilty. 

Sec  12.  Answers  to  criminal  charges.  No  person  shall  be  put  to  answ  ej 
any  criminal  charge  except  as  hereinafter  allowed,  but  by  indictment,  p  * 
sentment,  or  impeachment.  But  any  person,  when  represented  by  couns  : 
may,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe,  waive  indiflj 
ment  in  all  except  capital  cases. 

Sec.  13.  Right  of  jury.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  I  ' 
by  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  persons  in  op  > 
court.  The  Legislature  may,  however,  provide  other  means  of  trial,  for  pev-; 
misdemeanors,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

Sec.  14.    Excessive  bail.    Excessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  j 
cessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  inflicted. 
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Sec.  15.  General  warrants.  General  warrants,  whereby  any  officer  or 
messenger  may  be  commanded  to  search  suspected  places,  without  evidence 
of  the  act  committed,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  persons  not  named,  whose 
offense  is  not  particularly  described  and  supported  by  evidence,  are  danger- 
ous to  liberty,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted. 

Sec.  16.  Imprisonment  for  debt.  There  shall  be  no  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  this  State,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Sec.  17.  No  persons  taken,  etc.,  but  by  laic  of  the  land.  No  person  ought 
to  be  taken,  imprisoned  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges, 
or  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty  or 
property  but  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  18.  Persons  restrained  of  liberty.  Every  person  restrained  of  his 
liberty  is  entitled  to  a  remedy  to  inquire  into  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and 
to  remove  the  same,  if  unlawful;  and  such  remedy  ought  not  to  be  denied 
or  delayed. 

Sec.  19.  Controversies  at  law  respecting  property.  In  all  controversies 
I at  law  respecting  property,  the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the 
best  securities  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and 
inviolable.    No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  jury  service  on  account  of  sex. 

j  Sec.  20.  Freedom  of  the  press.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  therefore  ought  never  to  be  restrained,  but 
(every  individual  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  the  same. 

Sec.  21.  Habeas  corpus.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
inot  be  suspended. 

!j  Sec.  22.  Property  qualification.  As  political  rights  and  privileges  are 
Inot  dependent  upon,  or  modified  by,  property,  therefore  no  property  quali- 
fication ought  to  affect  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

j  Sec.  23.  Representation  and  taxation.  The  people  of  the  State  ought  not 
(to  be  taxed,  or  made  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  impost  or  duty  without 
the  consent  of  themselves,  or  their  representatives  in  General  Assembly, 
freely  given. 

Sec.  24.  Militia  and  the  right  to  bear  arms.  A  well  regulated  militia 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  and,  as  standing  armies  in  time 
ipf  peace  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
military  should  be  kept  under  strict  subordination  to,  and  governed  by,  the 
Jiivil  power.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  justify  the  practice  of  carry- 
ing concealed  weapons,  or  prevent  the  Legislature  from  enacting  penal 
Statutes  against  said  practice. 

j  Sec.  25.  Right  of  the  people  to  assemble  together.  The  people  have  a 
ight  to  assemble  together  to  consult  for  their  common  good,  to  instruct 
:heir  representatives,  and  to  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  redress  of  grievances. 
,But  secret  political  societies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  a  free  people, 
and  should  not  be  tolerated. 
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Sec.  26.    Religious  liberty.    All  persons  have  a  natural  and  inalienabl 
right  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  coim 
sciences,  and  no  human  authority  should,  in  any  case  whatever,  control  oo 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience. 

Sec.  27.  Education.  The  people  have  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  education 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain  that  right. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  should  be  frequent.  For  redress  of  grievances,  and  fo 
amending  and  strengthening  the  laws,  elections  should  be  often  held. 

Sec.  29.  Recurrence  to  fundamental  principles.  A  frequent  recurrenc 
to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings 

of  liberty. 

Sec.  30.  Hereditary  emoluments,  etc.  No  hereditary  emoluments,  privi 
leges,  or  honors  ought  to  be  granted  or  conferred  in  this  State. 

Sec.  31.  Perpetuities,  etc.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contrary  t 
the  genius  of  a  free  State,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Sec.  32.    Ex  post  facto  laws.    Retrospective  laws,  punishing  acts  con  • 
mitted  before  the  existence  of  such  laws,  and  by  them  only  declared  crimina  i 
are  oppressive,  unjust,  and  incompatible  with  liberty;  wherefore  no  ex  poi 
facto  law  ought  to  be  made.    No  law  taxing  retrospectively  sales,  purchaser, 
or  other  acts  previously  done,  ought  to  be  passed. 

Sec.  33.  Slavery  prohibited.  Slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  othe* 
wise  than  for  crime,  whereof  the  parties  shall  have  been  duly  convicter. 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  forever  prohibited  within  the  State. 

Sec.  34.  State  boundaries.  The  limits  and  boundaries  of  the  State  shai 
be  and  remain  as  they  now  are. 

Sec.  35.    Courts  shall  be  open.  All  courts  shall  be  open;  and  every  perso  i 

for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation,  shai 

have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  right  and  justice  administere  I 
without  sale,  denial,  or  delay. 

Sec.  36.  Soldiers  in  time  of  peace.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peac  , 
be  quartered  in  any  house  without  the  consent  Of  the  owner;  nor  in  timm 
of  war  but  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  37.  Other  rights  of  the  people.  This  enumeration  of  rights  sha  1 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people;  and  ail 
powers  herein  delegated  remain  with  the  people. 

ARTICLE  II 

LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Two  branches.  The  legislative  authority  shall  be  vested  i  > 
two  distinct  branches,  both  dependent  on  the  people,  to-wit:  a  Senate  aail 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  assembling.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  a 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  Ja»l 
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juary  next  after  their  election;  and,  when  assembled,  shall  be  denominated 
the  General  Assembly.  Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon  public  business 
I  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  members  are  actually  present. 

Sec.  3.  Number  of  senators.  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of  fifty  Senators, 
I  biennially  chosen  by  ballot. 

Sec.  4.  Regulations  in  relation  to  districting  the  State  for  Senators.  The 
(Senate  District  shall  be  so  altered  by  the  General  Assembly,  at  the  first 
jsession  after  the  return  of  every  enumeration  by  order  of  Congress,  that 
jeach  Senate  District  shall  contain,  as  near  as  may  be,  an  equal  number 
of  inhabitants,  excluding  aliens  and  Indians  not  taxed,  and  shall  remain 
junaltered  until  the  return  of  another  enumeration,  and  shall  at  all  times 
consist  of  contiguous  territory;  and  no  county  shall  be  divided  in  the 
(formation  of  a  Senate  District,  unless  such  county  shall  be  equitably  entitled 
jto  two  or  more  Senators. 

I  Sec.  5.  Regulations  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  representatives.  The 
|House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rep 
resentatives,  biennially  chosen  by  ballot,  to  be  elected  by  the  counties 
respectively,  according  to  their  population,  and  each  county  shall  have  at 
jleast  one  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  although  it  may 
jnot  contain  the  requisite  ratio  of  representation;  this  apportionment  shall 
jibe  made  by  the  General  Assembly  at  the  respective  times  and  periods  when 
lithe  districts  of  the  Senate  are  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  laid  off. 

J  Sec.  6.  Ratio  of  representation.  In  making  the  apportionment  in  the 
jHouse  of  Representatives,  the  ratio  of  representation  shall  be  ascertained 
by  dividing  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  that 
[comprehended  within  those  counties  which  do  not  severally  contain  the 
tone  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  the  population  of  the  State,  by  the 
number  of  Representatives,  less  the  number  assigned  to  such  counties;  and 
jjin  ascertaining  the  number  of  the  population  of  the  State,  aliens  and 
Indians  not  taxed  shall  not  be  included.  To  each  county  containing  the 
isaid  ratio  and  not  twice  the  said  ratio  there  shall  be  assigned  one  Repre- 
sentative; to  each  county  containing  twice  but  not  three  times  the  said  ratio 
jithere  shall  be  assigned  two  Representatives,  and  so  on  progressively,  and 
jthen  the  remaining  Representatives  shall  be  assigned  severally  to  the  counties 
having  the  largest  fractions. 

Sec.  7.  Qualifications  for  senators.  Each  member  of  the  Senate  shall 
not  be  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  shall  have  resided  in  the  State  as 
a  citizen  two  years,  and  shall  have  usually  resided  in  the  district  for  which 
the  was  chosen  one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

Sec  8.  Qualifications  for  representatives.  Each  member  of  the  House 
jof  Representatives  shall  be  a  qualified  elector  of  the  State,  and  shall  have 
{resided  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen  for  one  year  immediately  pre- 
ceding his  election. 

Sec.  9.  Election  of  officers.  In  the  election  of  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
jment  shall  be  conferred  upon  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Constitution, 
the  vote  shall  be  viva  voce. 
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Sec.  10.    Powers  in  relation  to  divorce  and  alimony.    The  General  Ass 
sembly  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  divorce  and  alimony 
but  shall  not  have  power  to  grant  a  divorce  or  secure  alimony  in  anyi 
individual  case. 

Sec.  11.   Private  laws  in  relation  to  names  of  persons,  etc.    The  General 
Assembly  shall  not  have  power  to  pass  any  private  law  to  alter  the  name  01 
any  person,  or  to  legitimate  any  person  not  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  tc\{ 
restore  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  any  person  convicted  of  an  infamous 
crime,  but  shall  have  power  to  pass  general  laws  regulating  the  same. 

Sec.  12.    Thirty  days  notice  shall  be  given  anterior  to  passage  of  private: 
laws.   The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  private  law,  unless  it  shattl 
be  made  to  appear  that  thirty  days  notice  of  application  to  pass  such  ji 
law  shall  have  been  given,  under  such  direction  and  in  such  manner  a* 
shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  Vacancies.  If  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  the  General  Assembly 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise,  the  said  vacancy  shall  be  filled  immediately 
by  the  Governor  appointing  the  person  recommended  by  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  county  in  which  the  deceased  or  resigned  member  was  resident 
being  the  executive  committee  of  the  political  party  with  which  the  decease( 
or  resigned  member  was  affiliated  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  14.  Revenue.  No  law  shall  be  passed  to  raise  money  on  the  credi 
of  the  State,  or  to  pledge  the  faith  of  the  State,  directly  or  indirectly,  fo 
the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  to  impose  any  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  State 
or  allow  the  counties,  cities  or  towns  to  do  so,  unless  the  bill  for  the  pur: 
pose  shall  have  been  read  three  several  times  in  each  House  of  the  Genera 
Assembly  and  passed  three  several  readings,  which  readings  shall  hav 
been  on  three  different  days,  and  agreed  to  by  each  House  respectively 
and  unless  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  bil 
shall  have  been  entered  on  the  journal. 

Sec.  15.   Entails.    The  General  Assembly  shall  regulate  entails  in  such  i 
manner  as  to  prevent  perpetuities. 

Sec.  16.  Journals.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings 
which  shall  be  printed  and  made  public  immediately  after  the  adjournmen 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Protest.  Any  member  of  either  House  may  dissent  from,  am 
protest  against,  any  act  or  resolve  which  he  may  think  injurious  to  th 
public,  or  any  individual,  and  have  the  reasons  for  his  dissent  entered  oi 
the  journal. 

Sec.  18.   Officers  of  the  House.   The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choos 
their  own  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sec.  19.   President  of  the  Senate.   The  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  presid 
in  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  it  may  be  equally  divided. 

Sec.  20.  Other  senatorial  officers.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  othe 
officers,  and  also  a  Speaker  (pro  tempore)  in  the  absence  of  the  Lieutenam 
Governor,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of  Governor. 
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Sec.  21.  Style  of  the  acts.  The  style  of  the  acts  shall  be:  "The  General 
Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact." 

Sec.  22.  Powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each  House  shall  be  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  election  of  its  own  members,  shall  sit  upon  its  own 
adjournment  from  day  to  day,  prepare  bills  to  be  passed  into  laws;  and 
the  two  Houses  may  also  jointly  adjourn  to  any  future  day,  or  other  place. 

Sec  23.  Bills  and  resolutions  to  be  read  three  times,  etc.  All  bills  and 
resolutions  of  a  legislative  nature  shall -be  read  three  times  in  each  House 
before  they  pass  into  laws,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  Houses. 

Sec  24.  Oath  of  members.  Each  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  before 
!  taking  his  seat,  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the 
j  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
jof  North  Carolina,  and  will  faithfully  discharge  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
'the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  25.  Terms  of  office.  The  terms  of  office  for  Senators  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  commence  at  the  time  of  their  election. 

Sec  26.  Yeas  and  nays.  Upon  motion  made  and  seconded  in  either  House 
jby  one-fifth  of  the  members  present,  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  any  question 
'shall  be  taken  and  entered  upon  the  journals 

I  Sec  27.  Election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  held  for  the  respective  dis- 
tricts and  counties,  at  the  places  where  they  are  now  held,  or  may  be 
directed  hereafter  to  be  held,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  every  two  years  thereafter.  But  the  General  Assembly 
may  change  the  time  of  holding  the  elections.  (Changed  to  Tuesday  after 
first  Monday  in  November,  c.  275 — 1876.) 

Sec  28.   Pay  of  Members  and  Presiding  Officers  of  the  General  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  term  for  which  they  have 
jjbeen  elected  shall  receive  as  a  compensation  for  their  services  the  sum  of 
?  ififteen  dollars  ($15.00)  per  day  for  each  day  of  their  session,  for  a  period 
:  (not  exceeding  ninety  days;  and  should  they  remain  longer  in  session  they 
Jshall  serve  without  compensation.   The  compensation  of  the  presiding  officers 
bf  the  two  houses  shall  be  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  per  day  for  a  period  not 
1  Exceeding  ninety  days.   Should  an  extra  session  of  the  General  Assembly  be 
1  palled,  the  members  and  presiding  officers  shall  receive  a  like  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-five  days. 

Sec  29.  Limitations  upon  power  of  General  Assembly  to  enact  private  or 
special  legislation.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  pass  any  local,  private 
or  special  act  or  resolution  relating  to  the  establishment  of  courts  inferior 
to  the  Superior  Court;  relating  to  the  appointment  of  justices  of  the  peace; 
relating  to  health,  sanitation,  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances;  changing 
the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  townships;  authorizing  the  laying  out,  open- 
ing, altering,  maintaining,  or  discontinuing  of  highways,  streets,  or  alleys; 
'  Relating  to  ferries  or  bridges;  relating  to  non-navigable  streams;  relating 
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to  cemeteries;   relating  to  the  pay  of  jurors;  erecting  new  townships,  o: 
changing  township  lines,  or  establishing  or  changing  the  lines  of  schoo 
districts;  remitting  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  or  refunding  money; 
legally  paid  into  the  public  treasury;  regulating  labor,  trade,  mining,  oo 
manufacturing;  extending  the  time  for  the  assessment  or  collection  of  taxe 
or  otherwise  relieving  any  collector  of  taxes  from  the  due  performanc 
of  his  official  duties  or  his  sureties  from  liability;  giving  effect  to  informa 
wills  and  deeds;   nor  shall  the  General  Assembly  enact  any  such  local  ; 
private,  or  special  act  by  the  partial  repeal  of  a  general  law,  but  the  Genera  t 
Assembly  may  at  any  time  repeal  local,  private,  or  special  laws  enacted  by  it  ill 
Any  local,  private,  or  special  act  or  resolution  passed  in  violation  of  the  prcnij 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be  void.   The  General  Assembly  shall  have  powee  j 
to  pass  general  laws  regulating  matters  set  out  in  this  section. 

Sec.  30.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use  nor  authorize  to  be  useJ 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  any  sinking  fund  for  any  purpose  other  thai.; 
the  retirement  of  the  bonds  for  which  said  sinking  fund  has  been  created. 

Sec.  31.  The  General  Assembly  shall  not  use,  or  authorize  to  be  used,  nc? 
shall  any  agency  of  the  State,  public  officer  or  public  employee  use  cr 
authorize  to  be  used  the  funds,  or  any  part  of  the  funds,  of  the  Teacher  'j 
and  State  Employees'  Retirement  System  except  for  retirement  systei  i 
purposes.  The  funds  for  the  Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retiremei  t 
System  shall  not  be  applied,  diverted,  loaned  to  or  used  by  the  State,  anr; 
State  agency,  State  officer,  public  officer  or  employee  except  for  purpose 
of  the  Retirement  System:  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  Section  shall  pr: 
hibit  the  use  of  said  funds  for  the  payment  of  benefits  as  authorized  by  tit 
Teachers'  and  State  Employees'  Retirement  Law,  nor  shall  anything  in  th b= 
provision  prohibit  the  proper  investment  of  said  funds  as  may  be  authorize: 
by  law. 

ARTICLE  III 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

Section  1.  Officers  of  the  Executive  Department;  Terms  of  Office.  TF'< 
Executive  Department  shall  consist  of  a  Governor,  in  whom  shall  be  vestut 
the  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State;  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secretao 
of  State,  an  Auditor,  a  Treasurer,  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  H 
Attorney  General,  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  Commissioner  of  Lab  j 
and  a  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  who  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  f o  > 
years  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State,  at  the  same  time  and  places  ai>< 
in  the  same  manner  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  are  elected.  The 
term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  next  after  th* 
election  and  continue  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified:  Pfi 
vided,  that  the  officers  first  elected  shall  assume  the  duties  of  their  office  t  i 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  Unit  '! 
States,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  four  years  from  and  after  the  first  day  > 
January. 

Sec.  2.    Qualifications  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor.    No  pers 
shall  be  eligible  as  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Governor  unless  he  shall  ha ' 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  Unit  \ 
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States  five  years,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  this  State  for  two  years 
next  before  election;  nor  shall  the  person  elected  to  either  of  these  two 
offices  be  eligible  to  the  same  office  more  than  four  years  in  any  term  of 
eight  years,  unless  the  office  shall  have  been  cast  upon  him  as  Lieutenant 
I  Governor  or  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Returns  of  elections.  The  return  of  every  election  for  officers 
of  the  Executive  Department  shall  be  sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat 
of  government  by  the  returning  officer,  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  return  shall  be  canvassed  and  the  result  declared  in  such  manner  as 

I  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  Contested  elections  shall  be  determined  by  a 
joint  ballot  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  in  such  manner  as 

I  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  Oath  of  office  for  Governor.  The  Governor,  before  entering  upon 
U  the  duties  of  his  office,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both 

branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
|  Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  will  support  the  Constitution 
I  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and 

that  he  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of 

I  Governor,  to  which  he  has  been  elected. 

r|     Sec  5.    Duties  of  Governor.    The  Governor  shall  reside  at  the  seat  of 

I I  government  of  this  State,  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  the  General 
Assembly  information  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  recommend  to  their 
consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  expedient. 

I  Sec.  6.  Reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  The  Governor  shall  have 
the  power  to  grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons,  after  conviction, 
for  all  offenses  (except  in  cases  of  impeachment),  upon  such  conditions  as 

I I  he  may  think  proper,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  provided  by 
|  law  relative  to  the  manner  of  applying  for  pardons.  He  shall  biennially 
!  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly  each  case  of  reprieve,  commutation, 
\  or  pardon  granted,  stating  the  name  of  each  convict,  the  crime  for  which 
||  he  was  convicted,  the  sentence  and  its  date,  the  date  of  commutation,  pardon, 

'i  or  reprieve,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  terms  reprieves,  commutations 
I  and  pardons  shall  not  include  paroles.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized 
and  empowered  to  create  a  Board  of  Paroles,  provide  for  the  appointment 
I  of  the  members  thereof,  and  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the  duties  and 
authority  of  such  board  to  grant,  revoke  and  terminate  paroles.  The  Gov- 
ernor's power  of  paroles  shall  continue  until  July  1,  1955,  at  which  time  said 
power  shall  cease  and  shall  be  vested  in  such  Board  of  Paroles  as  may  be 
created  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec  7.  Annual  reports  from  officers  of  Executive  Department  and  of 
ljublic  institutions.  The  officers  of  the  Executive  Department  and  of  the 
public  institutions  of  the  State  shall,  at  least  five  days  previous  to  each 
'regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  severally  report  to  the  Governor, 
who  shall  transmit  such  reports,  with  his  message,  to  the  General  As- 
sembly; and  the  Governor  may,  at  any  time,  require  information  in  writing 
from  the  officers  in  the  Executive  Department  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed. 
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Sec.  8.    Commander-in-Chief.    The  Governor  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  militia  of  the  State,  except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  e 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.   Extra  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly.    The  Governor  shall  have  i 
power,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  State,  to  convene  the  General  Assembly  in  extra  session  by  his  procla- 
mation,  stating  therein  the  purpose  or  purposes  for  which  they  are  thus  | 
convened. 

Sec.  10.    Officers  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise  provided  for.  ■  j 
The  Governor  shall  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  j 
a  majority  of  the  Senators-elect,  appoint  all  officers  whose  offices  are  es- 
tablished by  this  Constitution  and  whose  appointments  are  not  otherwise 
provided  for. 

Sec  11.    Duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor.    The  Lieutenant-Governor  r 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless  the  Senate  be  i 
equally  divided.   He  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  12.   In  case  of  impeachment  of  Governor,  or  vacancy  caused  by  death 
or  resignation.    In  case  of  the  impeachment  of  the  Governor,  his  failure  to 
qualify,  his  absence  from  the  State,  his  inability  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office,  or,  in  case  the  office  of  Governor  shall  in  any  wise  become  H 
vacant,  the  powers,  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  office  shall  devolve  upon  | 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  disability  shall  cease  or  a  new  Governor  [ 
shall  be  elected  and  qualified.    In  every  case  in  which  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  shall  be  unable  to  preside  over  the  Senate,  the  Senators  shall 
elect  one  of  their  own  number  President  of  their  body;  and  the  powers, 
duties,  and  emoluments  of  the  office  of  Governor  shall  devolve  upon  him 
whenever  the  Lieutenant-Governor  shall,  for  any  reason,  be  prevented  from  | 
discharging  the  duties  of  such  office  as  above  provided,  and  he  shall  continue 
as  acting  Governor  until  the  disabilities  be  removed,  or  a  new  Governor  j 
or  Lieutenant-Governor  shall  be  elected  and  qualified.    Whenever,  during 
the  recess  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  shall  become  necessary  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  to  administer  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  convene  the  Senate,  that  they  may  elect  such  President. 

Sec.  13.  Duties  of  other  executive  officers.  The  respective  duties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Attorney-General,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  office  of  any  of 
said  officers  shall  be  vacated  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  appoint  another  until  the  disability  be  removed 
or  his  successor  be  elected  and  qualified.  Every  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  election  at  the  first  general  election  that  occurs  more  than  thirty  days 
after  the  vacancy  has  taken  place,  and  the  person  chosen  shall  hold  the  office 
for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  in  the  first  section  of  this  article. 
Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of  any  of  the  offices  named  in  this 
section  in  which  such  vacancy  has  occurred  expires  on  the  first  day  of  j 
January  succeeding  the  next  General  Election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  to 
fill  said  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  of  said  office. 
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Sec.  14.  Council  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor,  Treasurer, 
I  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Commis- 
:  sioner  of  Labor,  and  Commissioner  of  Insurance  shall  constitute,  ex-officio, 
the  Council  of  State,  who  shall  advise  the  Governor  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  and  three  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum:  their  advice  and  pro- 
J  ceedings  in  this  capacity  shall  be  entered  in  a  journal,  to  be  kept  for  this 
i  purpose,  exclusively,  and  signed  by  thej  members  present,  from  any  part  of 
J  which  any  member  may  enter  his  dissent;  and  such  journal  shall  be  placed 
'  before  the  General  Assembly  when  called  for  by  either  house.  The  Attorney- 
i  General  shall  be,  ex-officio,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  executive  department. 

Sec.  15.    Compensation  for  executive  officers.    The  officers  mentioned  in 
this  article  shall  at  stated  periods,  receive  for  their  services  a  compen- 
I  sation  to  be  established  by  law,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
J  diminished  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  have  been  elected,  and 
the  said  officers  shall  receive  no  other  emolument  or  allowance  whatever. 

;  Sec.  16.  Seal  of  State.  There  shall  be  a  seal  of  the  State,  which  shall 
be  kept  by  the  Governor,  and  used  by  him,  as  occasion  may  require,  and 
ij  shall  be  called  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina".  All  grants 
I  and  commissions  shall  be  issued  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
I  State  of  North  Carolina,  sealed  with  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State",  signed 
1  by  the  Governor,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

1  Sec.  17.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigration  and  Statistics.  The 
|  General  Assembly  shall  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  Immigra- 
I  tion,  and  Statistics,  under  such  regulations  as  may  best  promote  the  agri- 
1  cultural  interests  of  the  State,  and  shall  enact  laws  for  the  adequate  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry. 

1  Sec.  18.  Department  of  Justice.  The  General  Assembly  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  create  a  Department  of  Justice  under  the  supervision  and 
J  direction  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  to  enact  suitable  laws  defining  the 
I  authority  of  the  Attorney-General  and  other  officers  and  agencies  con- 
1  cerning  the  prosecution  of  crime  and  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State. 


ARTICLE  IV 

JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

J  Suction  1.  Abolishes  the  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in 
equity,  and  feigned  issues.   The  distinctions  between  actions  at  law  and  suits 

I  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished; 

j  and  there  shall  be  in  this  State  but  one  form  of  action  for  the  enforcement 
or  protection  of  private  rights  or  the  redress  of  private  wrongs,  which  shall 
be  denominated  a  civil  action;  and  every  action  prosecuted  by  the  people 
of  the  State  as  a  party,  against  a  person  charged  with  a  public  offense,  for 

!  the  punishment  of  the  same,  shall  be  termed  a  criminal  action.  Feigned 

j  issues  shall  also  be  abolished,  and  the  facts  at  issue  tried  by  order  of  court 

'  before  a  jury. 

Sec.  2.   Division  of  judicial  powers.    The  judicial  power  of  the  State  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  a  Supreme  Court,  Superior 
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Courts,  Courts  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  such  other  courts  inferior  to 
the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  Trial  court  of  impeachment.  The  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeach- 
ments shall  be  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  members  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  quorum,  and  the  judgment  shall  not  extend  beyond  removal  from  and 
disqualification  to  hold  office  in  this  State;  but  the  party  shall  be  liable  to 
indictment  and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec.  4.    Impeachment.    The  House  of  Representatives  solely  shall  have  e 
the  power  of  impeaching.    No  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.    When  the  Governor  is  im- 
peached, the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside. 

Sec  5.  Treason  against  the  State.  Treason  against  the  State  shall  con-i 
sist  only  in  levying  war  against  it,  or  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them 
aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court.  No  conviction  of  treason  or  attainder  shall  work  corruption  of  blood 
or  forfeiture. 

Sec.  6.    Supreme  Court.    The  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  Chief 
Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices.    The  General  Assembly  may  increase 
the  number  of  Associate  Justices  to  not  more  than  six,  when  the  work  of  ! 
the  Court  so  requires.    The  Court  shall  have  power  to  sit  in  divisions, 
when  in  its  judgment  this  is  necessary  for  the  proper  dispatch  of  business, , 
and  to  make  rules  for  the  distribution  of  business  between  the  divisions 
and  for  the  hearing  of  cases  by  the  full  Court.    No  decision  of  any  division 
shall  become  the  judgment  of  the  Court  unless  concurred  in  by  a  majority 
of  all  the  justices;  and  no  case  involving  a  construction  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  shall  be  decided  except  by  the  Court  ini 
banc.    AIL  sessions  of  the  Court  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  This 
amendment  made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  shall  not  have  the*- 
effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  State,  and  filled  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or  appoint- 
ment under  the  said  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made  inn 
pursuance  thereof.   The  General  Assembly  is  vested  with  authority  to  provide 
for  the  retirement  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  for  the  recall  of ! 
such  retired  members  to  serve  on  said  Court  in  lieu  of  any  active  member 
thereof  who  is,  for  any  cause,  temporarily  incapacitated.    (By  c.  16,  1937, 
amending  s.  1403  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  the  number  of  Associate  Jus- 
tices was  increased  to  six.) 

Sec  7.  Terms  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court' 
shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Raleigh,  as  now,  until  otherwise  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec  8.  Jurisdiction  of  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  review,  upon  appeal,  any  decision  of  the  courts  below,  upon 
any  matter  of  law  or  legal  inference.  And  the  jurisdiction  of  said  court 
over  "issues  of  fact"  and  "questions  of  fact"  shall  be  the  same  exercised  by 
it  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-eight,  and  the  court  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  any  remedial 
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■  writs  necessary  to  give  it  a  general  supervision  and  control  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  inferior  courts. 

Sec.  9.    Claims  against  the  State.    The  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  hear  claims  against  the  State,  but  its  decisions  shall  be 
Imerely  recommendatory;  no  process  in  the  nature  of  execution  shall  issue 
Ithereon;  they  shall  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
[for  its  action. 

Sec.  10.  Judicial  Districts  for  Superior  Courts.  The  General  Assembly 
1  shall  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  districts  which  number  may 
i  be  increased  or  reduced  and  shall  provide  for  the  election  of  one  or  more 
[Superior  Court  judges  for  each  district.  There  shall  be  a  Superior  Court 
!  in  each  county  at  least  twice  in  each  year  to  continue  for  such  time  in  each 
county  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  11.  Judicial  Districts;  Rotation;  Special  Superior  Court  Judges;  As- 
signment of  Superior  Court  Judges  by  Chief  Justice.    Each  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  shall  reside  in  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
[General  Assembly  may  divide  the  State  into  a  number  of  judicial  divisions. 
jThe  judges  shall  preside  in  the  courts  of  the  different  districts  within  a 

division  successively;  but  no  judge  shall  hold  all  the  courts  in  the  same 
[district  oftener  than  once  in  four  years.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
jvide  by  general  laws  for  the  selection  or  appointment  of  Special  or  Emerg- 
ency Superior  Court  Judges  not  assigned  to  any  judicial  district,  who  may 

be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Justice,  to  hold  court  in  any 
[district  or  districts  within  the  State;  and  the  General  Assembly  shall  define 
[their  jurisdiction  and  shall  provide  for  their  reasonable  compensation.  The 
(Chief  Justice,  when  in  his  opinion  the  public  interest  so  requires,  may  assign 

any  Superior  Court  Judge  to  hold  one  or  more  terms  of  Superior  Court  in 
fany  district. 

1  Sec.  12.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  the  Judicial  Department  of  any 
power  or  jurisdiction  which  rightfully  pertains  to  it  as  a  coordinate  depart- 
Sment  of  the  government;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  allot  and  distri- 
bute that  portion  of  this  power  and  jurisdiction  which  does  not  pertain  to 
the  Supreme  Court  among  the  other  courts  prescribed  in  this  Constitution 
or  which  may  be  established  by  law,  in  such  manner  as  it  may  deem  best; 
provide  also  a  proper  system  of  appeals;  and  regulate  by  law,  when  neces- 
sary, the  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  of  all  the 
courts  below  the  Supreme  Court,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  done  without 
jconflict  with  other  provisions  of  this  Constitution. 

|  Sec.  13.  In  case  of  waiver  of  trial  by  jury.  In  all  issues  of  fact,  joined 
in  any  court,  the  parties  may  waive  the  right  to  have  the  same  determined 
by  a  jury;  in  which  case  the  finding  of  the  judge  upon  the  facts  shall  have 
|the  force  and  effect  of  a  verdict  by  a  jury. 

Sec  14.  Special  courts  in  cities.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  special  courts,  for  the  trial  of  misdemeanors,  in  cities 
and  towns,  where  the  same  may  be  necessary. 
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Sec.  15.  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Court,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  eight  years. 

Sec.  16.   Election  of  Superior  Court  clerk.   A  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 
for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  for  the  election  of  members  of  then 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  17.  Term  of  office.  Clerks  of  the  Superior  Courts  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  four  years. 

Sec.  18.    Fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments.    The  General  Assembly  shall 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  fees,  salaries,  and  emoluments  of  all  officem 
provided  for  in  this  article;  but  the  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  beii 
diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  19.  What  laws  are,  and  shall  be,  in  force.  The  laws  of  North  Carou 
lina,  not  repugnant  to  this  Constitution  or  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  in  force  until  lawfully  altered. 

SEC.  20.  Disposition  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  pending  ivhen 
this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect,  etc.  Actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equit\ 
pending  when  this  Constitution  shall  go  into  effect  shall  be  transferred  tci 
the  courts  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  without  prejudice  by  reason  of  the 
change;  and  all  such  actions  and  suits  commenced  before,  and  pending  at  the 
adoption  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
herein  provided  for,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  according  to  the  prac 
tices  now  in  use,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  said  rules. 

Sec.  21.  Elections,  terms  of  office,  etc.,  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  ant, 
Judges  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State,  as  is  provided  for  the  electioi 
of  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  They  shall  hold  their  offices  foi 
eight  years.  The  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  elected  at  the  first  electioi 
under  this  amendment,  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  foi 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  eight  years 
The  General  Assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  provide  by  law  that  tht 
judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  chosen  at  succeeding  elections,  instead  0:< 
being  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  whole  State,  as  is  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  elected  by  the  voters  of  their  respective  districts. 

Sec.  22.  Transaction  of  business  in  the  Superior  Courts.  The  Superioi 
Courts  shall  be,  at  all  times,  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  withii 
their  jurisdiction,  except  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact  requiring  a  jury. 

Sec.  23.  Solicitors  and  Solicitorial  Districts.  The  State  shall  be  divide( 
into  twenty-one  solicitorial  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  solicitor  shall  b< 
chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  is  prescribed  for  members  of  th< 
General  Assembly,  who  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  prose 
cute  on  behalf  of  the  State  in  all  criminal  actions  in  the  Superior  Courts,  aiu 
advise  the  officers  of  justice  in  his  district.  But  the  General  Assembly  ma: 
reduce  or  increase  the  number  of  the  solicitorial  districts,  which  need  no 
correspond  to,  or  be  the  same  as,  the  judicial  districts  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  24.  Sheriffs  and  Coroners.  In  each  county  a  sheriff  and  coroner 
shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof  as  is  prescribed  for  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  a  period  of  four 
years.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  a  constable  elected  in  like  manner 
by  the  voters  thereof,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
When  there  is  no  coroner  in  a  county  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  for 
the  county  may  appoint  one  for  special  cases.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  existing 
for  any  cause  in  any  of  the  offices  created  by  this  section,  the  commissioners 
of  the  county  may  appoint  to  such  office  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Sec  25.  Vacancies.  All  vacancies  occurring  in  the  offices  provided  for  by 
this  Article  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Governor,  unless  otherwise  provided  for,  and  the  appointees  shall  hold  their 
places  until  the  next  regular  election  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  is  held  more  than  30  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  when  elections 
shall  be  held  to  fill  such  offices.  Provided,  that  when  the  unexpired  term  of 
any  of  the  offices  named  in  this  Article  of  the  Constitution  in  which  such 
vacancy  has  occurred,  and  in  which  it  is  herein  provided  that  the  Governor 
shall  fill  the  vacancy,  expires  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  next 
General  Election,  the  Governor  shall  appoint  to  fill  said  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  said  office.  If  any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  any  of 
said  offices,  shall  neglect  and  fail  to  qualify,  such  offices  shall  be  appointed 
to,  held  and  filled  as  provided  in  case  of  vacancies  occurring  therein.  All 
incumbents  of  said  offices  shall  hold  until  their  successors  are  qualified. 

Sec  26.  Terms  of  office  of  first  officers.  The  officers  elected  at  the  first 
election  held  under  this  Constitution  shall  hold  their  offices  for  the  terms 
prescribed  for  them,  respectively,  next  ensuing  after  the  next  regular  election 
for  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  their  terms  shall  begin  upon 
the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  27.  Jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  several  justices  of  the 
peace  shall  have  jurisdiction,  under  such  regulations  as  the  General  As- 
sembly shall  prescribe,  of  civil  actions,  founded  on  contract,  wherein  the 
sum  demanded  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  and  wherein  the  title 
to  real  estate  shall  not  be  in  controversy,  and  of  all  criminal  matters  aris- 
ing within  their  counties  where  the  punishment  cannot  exceed  a  fine  of 
fifty  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  thirty  days.  And  the  General  Assembly 
may  give  to  the  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction  of  other  civil  actions 
wherein  the  value  of  the  property  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  fifty 
dollars.  When  an  issue  of  fact  shall  be  joined  before  a  justice,  on  demand 
of  either  party  thereto,  he  shall  cause  a  jury  of  six  men  to  be  summoned, 
who  shall  try  the  same.  The  party  against  whom  the  judgment  shall  be 
rendered  in  any  civil  action  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  from  the 
same.  In  all  cases  of  a  criminal  nature  the  party  against  whom  the  judg- 
ment is  given  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court,  where  the  matter  shall 
be  heard  anew.  In  all  cases  brought  before  a  justice,  he  shall  make  a 
record  of  the  proceedings,  and  file  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  for  his  county. 

Sec  28.  Vacancies  in  offices  of  justices.  When  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  become  vacant  otherwise  than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and 
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in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  voters  of  any  district  to  elect,  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

Sec.  29.  Vacancies  in  office  of  Superior  Court  clerk.  In  case  the  office 
of  clerk  of  a  Superior  Court  for  a  county  shall  become  vacant  otherwise 
than  by  expiration  of  the  term,  and  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  people  to 
elect,  the  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  shall  appoint  to  fill 
the  vacancy  until  an  election  can  be  regularly  held. 

Seb.  30.  Officers  of  other  courts  inferior  to  Supreme  Court.  In  case  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  other  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  presiding  officers  and  clerks  thereof  shall  be  elected  in  such  manner 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  they  shall 
hold  their  offices  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

Sec.  31.  Removal  of  judges  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  the  presiding 
officers  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established 
by  law,  may  be  removed  from  office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  upon 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  judge  or  presiding  officer  against  whom  the  General  Assembly 
may  be  about  to  proceed  shall  receive  notice  thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy 
of  the  causes  alleged  for  his  removal,  at  least  twenty  days  before  the  day  on 
which  either  House  of  the  General-  Assembly  shall  act  thereon. 

Sec.  32.  Removal  of  clerks  of  the  various  courts  for  inability.  Any  clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  the  Superior  Courts,  or  of  such  courts  inferior 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  may  be  established  by  law,  may  be  removed  from 
office  for  mental  or  physical  inability,  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
the  judges  of  said  court,  the  clerks  of  the  Superior  courts  by  the  judge 
riding  the  district,  and  the  clerks  of  such  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  as  may  be  established  by  law  by  the  presiding  officers  of  said  courts. 
The  clerk  against  whom  proceedings  are  instituted  shall  receive  notice 
thereof,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  cause  alleged  for  his  removal,  at 
least  ten  days  before  the  day  appointed  to  act  thereon,  and  the  clerk  shall 
be  entitled  to  an  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  thence 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  provided  in  other  cases  of  appeals. 

Sec  33.  Amendments  not  to  vacate  existing  offices.  The  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  by  this  Convention  shall  not 
have  the  effect  to  vacate  any  office  or  term  of  office  now  existing  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  State,  and  filled,  or  held  by  virtue  of  any  election  or 
appointment  under  the  said  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  made 
in  pursuance  thereof. 

ARTICLE  V 

REVENUE  AND  TAXATION 

Section  1.  Capitation  tax;  exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  may  levj 
a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  and 
under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  said  tax  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars,  and 
cities  and  towns  may  levy  a  capitation  tax  which  shall  not  exceed  one 
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dollar.  No  other  capitation  tax  shall  be  levied.  The  commissioners  of  the 
several  counties  and  of  the  cities  and  towns  may  exempt  from  the  capitation 
tax  any  special  cases  on  account  of  poverty  or  infirmity. 

Sec.  2.  Application  of  proceeds  of  State  and  county  capitation  tax.  The 
proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one  year  shall 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  thereof  be  appropriated  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  State  taxation.  The  power  of  taxation  shall  be  exercised  in  a 
just  and  equitable  manner,  and  shall  never  be  surrendered,  suspended,  or 
contracted  away.  Taxes  on  property  shall  be  uniform  as  to  each  class  of 
property  taxed.  Taxes  shall  be  levied  only  for  public  purposes,  and  every  act 
levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The 
General  Assembly  may  also  tax  trades,  professions,  franchises,  and  incomes: 
Provided,  the  rate  of  tax  on  income  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten  per 
cent  (10%),  and  there  shall  be  allowed  the  following  exemptions,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  annual  incomes,  to-wit:  for  married  man 
with  a  wife  living  with  him,  or  to  a  widow  or  widower  having  a  minor  child 
or  children,  natural  or  adopted,  not  less  than  $2,000;  to  all  other  persons 
not  less  than  $1,000,  and  there  may  be  allowed  other  deductions  (not  in 
eluding  living  expenses)  so  that  only  net  incomes  are  taxed. 

Sec.  4.  Limitations  upon  the  increase  of  public  debts.  The  General  As 
sembly  shall  have  the  power  to  contract  debts  and  to  pledge  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  State  and  to  authorize  counties  and  municipalities  to  contract 
debts  and  pledge  their  faith  and  credit,  for  the  following  purposes:  To  fund 
or  refund  a  valid  existing  debt;  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  the  collection 
of  taxes  due  and  payable  within  the  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  per  centum  of  such  taxes;  to  supply  a  casual  deficit;  to  suppress  riots 
or  insurrections,  or  to  repel  invasions.  For  any  purpose  other  than  these 
enumerated,  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power,  during  any  biennium, 
to  contract  new  debts  on  behalf  of  the  State  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  State's  outstanding  indebtedness  shall 
have  been  reduced  during  the  next  preceding  biennium.  unless  the  subject 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of  the  State;  and  for  any  purpose  other 
than  these  enumerated  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  authorize 
counties  or  municipalities  to  contract  debts,  and  counties  and  municipalities 
shall  not  contract  debts,  during  any  fiscal  year,  to  an  amount  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
particular  county  or  municipality  shall  have  been  reduced  during  the  next 
preceding  fiscal  year,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
of  the  particular  county  or  municipality.  In  any  election  held  in  the  State 
or  in  any  county  or  municipality  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
proposed  indebtedness  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall 
vote  thereon.  And  the  General  Assembly  shall  have  no  power  to  give  or  lend 
the  credit  of  the  State  in  aid  of  any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
except  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  such  railroads  as  may  be  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  or  in  which  the  State  has  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest,  unless  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall 
vote  thereon. 
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Sec.  5.  Property  exempt  from  taxation.  Property  belonging  to  the  State, 
or  to  municipal  corporations,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  General 
Assembly  may  exempt  cemeteries  and  property  held  for  educational,  scien- 
tific, literary,  charitable,  or  religious  purposes;  also  wearing  apparel,  arms 
for  muster,  household  and  kitchen  furniture,  the  mechanical  and  agricul- 
tural implements  of  mechanics  and  farmers;  libraries  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, or  any  other  personal  property,  to  a  value  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  General  Assembly  may  exempt  from  taxation  not  ex- 
ceeding one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000.00)  in  value  of  property  held  and  used 
as  the  place  of  residence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  6.  Taxes  levied  for  counties.  The  total  of  the  State  and  county  tax 
on  property  shall  not  exceed  twenty  cents  (20tf)  on  the  one  hundred  dollars 
($100.00)  value  of  property,  except  when  the  county  property  tax  is  levied 
for  a  special  purpose  and  with  the  special  approval  of  the  General  Assembly, 
which  may  be  done  by  special  or  general  act:  Provided,  this  limitation  shall 
not  apply  to  taxes  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
State  for  the  term  required  by  Article  IX,  Section  3,  of  the  Constitution: 
Provided,  further,  the  State  tax  shall  not  exceed  five  cents  (5<f)  on  the  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  value  of  property. 

Sec.  7.  Acts  levying  taxes  shall  state  objects,  etc.  Every  act  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  levying  a  tax  shall  state  the  special  object  to  which  it  is  to 
be  applied,  and  it  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose. 

ARTICLE  VI 

SUFFRAGE  AND  ELIGIBILITY  TO  OFFICE 

Section  1.  Who  may  vote.  Every  person  born  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  person  who  has  been  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  set  out  in  this  article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election  by  the  people  of  the  State,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided.  (The  19th  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  rati- 
fied Aug.  6,  1920,  provided  that  the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
state  on  account  of  sex."  North  Carolina  accordingly  by  c.  18,  Extra  Session 
1920,  provided  for  the  registration  and  voting  of  women.) 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications  of  voter.  Any  person  who  shall  have  resided  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  for  one  year,  and  in  the  precinct,  ward  or  other 
election  district  in  which  such  person  offers  to  vote  for  thirty  days  next 
preceding  an  election,  and  possessing  the  other  qualifications  set  out  in 
this  Article,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  held  in  this  State; 
provided,  that  removal  from  one  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  to 
another  in  this  State  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any  person  of  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  precinct,  ward  or  other  election  district  from  which  such 
person  has  removed  until  thirty  days  after  such  removal.  No  person  who 
has  been  convicted,  or  who  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  open  court  upon  indict- 
ment, of  any  crime  the  punishment  of  which  now  is,  or  may  hereafter  be, 
imprisonment  in  the  State's  Prison,  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  unless  the  said 
person  shall  be  first  restored  to  citizenship  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  3.  Voters  to  be  registered.  Every  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
at  the  time  a  legally  registered  voter  as  herein  prescribed  and  in  the  man- 
ner hereafter  provided  by  law,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
shall  enact  general  registration  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 


for 


Sec.  4.  Qualification  for  registration.  Every  person  presenting  himself 
r  registration  shall  be.  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the  English  language.  But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  January  1, 
1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  in  the  United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no  lineal  descendant 
of  any  such  person,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at 
any  election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  possess  the  educational 
qualifications  herein  prescribed:  Provided,  he  shall  have  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  section  prior  to  December  1,  1908.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled 
to  vote  without  the  educational  qualifications  herein  prescribed,  and  shall, 
on  or  before  November  1,  1908,  provide  for  the  making  of  a  permanent 
record  of  such  registration;  and  all  persons  so  registered  shall  forever 
thereafter  have  the  right  to  vote  in  all  elections  by  the  people  in  this  State, 
unless  disqualified  under  section  2  of  this  article. 

Sec.  5.  Indivisible  plan;  legislative  intent.  That  this  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  presented  and  adopted  as  one  indivisible  plan  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  suffrage,  with  the  intent  and  purpose  to  so  connect  the  different 
parts,  and  make  them  so  dependent  upon  each  other,  that  the  whole  shall 
stand  or  fall  together. 

Sec.  6.  Elections  by  people  and  General  Assembly.  All  elections  by  the 
people  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  all  elections  by  the  General  Assembly  shall  be 
viva  voce. 

Sec.  7.  Eligibility  to  office;  official  oath.  Every  voter  in  North  Carolina 
except  as  in  this  article  disqualified,  shall  be  eligible  to  office,  but  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  he  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  follow- 
ing oath: 

"I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  support 

and  maintain  the  Constitution'  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not  inconsistent  therewith,  and  that 

I  will  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  my  office  as    — -    So 

help  me,  God." 

Sec.  8.  Disqualification  for  office.  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall 
be  disqualified  for  office:  first,  all  persons  who  shall  deny  the  being  of 
Almighty  God.  Second,  all  persons  who  shall  have  been  convicted  or  con- 
fessed their  guilt  on  indictment  pending,  and  whether  sentenced  or  not,  or 
under  judgment  suspended,  of  any  treason  or  felony,  or  of  any  other  crime 
for  which  the  punishment  may  be  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  since 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  corruption  or  malpractice  in 
office,  unless  such  person  shall  be  restored  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law. 
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Sec.  9.    When  this  chapter  operative.    That  this  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  if  a  majority  of  votes  cast  at  the  next  general  election  shall  be  cast  inn 
favor  of  this  suffrage  amendment. 

ARTICLE  VII 

(Redrafted  and  submitted  to  popular  vote,  Aug.  2,  1900,  to  become 
effective  July  1,  1902.    P.  L.  1889,  c.  218  and  P.  L.  1900,  c.  2.) 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

Section  1.  County  officers.  In  each  county  there  shall  be  elected  bien-i 
nially  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  as  provided  for  the  election  of  mem-i 
bers  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  following  officers:  A  treasurer,  register; 
of  deeds,  surveyor,  and  five  commissioners.  (Under  authority  of  the  Public 
Laws  of  1935,  c.  362,  s.  13,  provision  was  made  for  the  quadrennial  election 
of  registers  of  deeds,  certain  counties  being  exempted.) 

Sec  2.  Duty  of  county  commissioners.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
missioners to  exercise  a  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  levying  of  taxes,  and  finances 
of  the  county,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  be 
ex  officio  clerk  of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
commissioners  first  elected  in  each  county  to  divide  the  same  into  con- 
venient districts,  to  determine  the  boundaries  and  prescribe  the  name  of 
the  said  districts,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  General  Assembly  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1869. 

Sec  4.  Townships  have  corporate  powers.  Upon  the  approval  of  the 
reports  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  section,  by  the  General  Assembly,  thet 
said  districts  shall  have  corporate  powers  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  local 
government,  and  shall  be  known  as  townships. 

Sec.  5.  Officers  of  townships.  In  each  township  there  shall  be  biennially 
elected,  by  the  qualified  voters  thereof,  a  clerk  and  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  who  shall  constitute  a  board  of  trustees,  and  shall,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  county  commissioners,  have  control  of  the  taxes  and  finances, 
roads  and  bridges  of  the  townships,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  larger  number  of  justices 
of  the  peace  in  cities  and  towns,  and  in  those  townships  in  which  cities  and 
towns  are  situated.  In  every  township  there  shall  also  be  biennially 
elected  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty  shall 
be  prescribed  by  law.    (Amended  by  c.  141,  1877.) 

Sec.  6.  Trustees  shall  assess  property.  The  township  board  of  trustees 
shall  assess  the  taxable  property  of  their  townships  and  make  returns  to 
the  county  commissioners  for  revision,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  The 
clerk  shall  also  be,  ex  officio,  treasurer  of  the  township. 

Sec  7.  No  debt  or  loan  except  by  a  majority  of  voters.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  contract  any  debt,  pledge  its 
faith  or  loan  its  credit,  nor  shall  any  tax  be  levied  or  collected  by  any  officers 
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of  the  same  except  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof,  unless  approved 
by  a  majority  of  those  who  shall  vote  therein  in  any  election  held  for  such 
purpose. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  drawn  except  by  law.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
any  county  or  township  treasury  except  by  authority  of  law. 

Sec.  9.  When  officers  enter  on  duty.  The  county  officers  first  elected 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall  enter  upon  their  duties  ten  days 
after  the  approval  of  this  Constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  10.  Governor  to  appoint  justices.  The  Governor  shall  appoint  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  each  county,  who  shall  hold  their 
places  until  sections  four,  five,  and  six  of  this  article  shall  have  been  carried 
into  effect. 

Sec  11.  Charters  to  remain  in  force  until  legally  changed.  All  charters, 
ordinances,  and  provisions  relating  to  municipal  corporations  shall  remain 
in  force  until  legally  changed,  unless  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution. 

Sec  12.  Debts  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  not  to  be  paid.  No  county,  city, 
town,  or  other  municipal  corporation  shall  assume  or  pay,  nor  shall  any  tax 
be  levied  or  collected  for  the  payment  of  any  debt,  or  the  interest  upon  any 
debt,  contracted  directly  or  indirectly  in  aid  or  support  of  the  rebellion. 

Sec  13.  Powers  of  General  Assembly  over  municipal  corporations.  The 
General  Assembly  shall  have  full  power  by  statute  to  modify,  change,  or 
abrogate  any  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  and  substitute  others 
in  their  place,  except  sections  seven,  nine  and  thirteen.  (Recent  amend- 
ments repealed  old  section  9  and  renumbered  sections  10-14.)  (Under  the 
general  authority  of  this  section  several  statutory  amendments  have  been 
made.    See  notes  supra,  ss.  1  and  5.) 

ARTICLE  VIII 

CORPORATIONS  OTHER  THAN  MUNICIPAL 

Section  1.  Corporations  under  general  laws.  No  corporation  shall  be 
created,  nor  shall  its  charter  be  extended,  altered,  or  amended  by  special 
act,  except  corporations  for  charitable,  educational,  penal,  or  reformatory 
purposes  that  are  to  be  and  remain  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  the 
State;  but  the  General  Assembly  shall  provide  by  general  laws  for  the 
chartering  and  organization  of  all  corporations,  and  for  amending,  ex- 
tending, and  forfeiture  of  all  charters,  except  those  above  permitted  by 
special  act.  All  such  general  laws  and  special  acts  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  or  repealed;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  at  any  time  by 
special  act  repeal  the  charter  of  any  corporation. 

Sec  2.  Debts  of  corporations,  how  secured.  Dues  from  corporations  shall 
be  secured  by  such  individual  liabilities  of  the  corporations,  and  other  means, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  3.  What  corporations  shall  include.  The  term  "Corporation"  as 
used  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  to  include  all  associations  and  joint- 
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stock  companies  having  any  of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  corporations 
not  possessed  by  individuals  or  partnerships.  And  all  corporations  shall 
have  the  right  to  sue,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be  sued,  in  all  courts  in  like 
cases  as  natural  persons. 

Sec.  4.  Legislature  to  provide  for  organizing  cities,  towns,  etc.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  by  general  laws  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  villages,  and  to  restrict  their  power 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  debts,  and  loaning 
their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  in  assessment  and  in  contracting  debts 
by  such  municipal  corporations. 

ARTICLE  IX 

EDUCATION 

Section  1.  Education  shall  be  encouraged.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged. 

Sec.  2.  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  schools;  separation  of  the 
races.  The  General  Assembly,  at  its  first  session  under  this  Constitution, 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  system 
of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.  And  the  chil- 
dren of  the  white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored  race  shall  be  taught 
in  separate  public  schools;  but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  favor  of, 
or  to  the  prejudice  of,  either  race. 

Sec.  3.  Counties  to  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  county  of  the  State 
shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or 
more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained  at  least  six  months  in  every  year; 
and  if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  afore- 
said requirements  of  this  section,  they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

Sec  4.  What  property  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  proceeds  of 
all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United 
States;  also  all  money,  stocks?  bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging 
to  any  State  fund  for  purposes  of  education,  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all 
sales  of  the  swamp  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  and  all  other  grants,  gifts, 
or  devices  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not 
otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  gift,  or 
devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury,  and,  together  with  so  much 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that 
purpose,  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
in  this  State  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  pur 
poses  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  County  school  fund;  proviso.  All  money,  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  a  county  school  fund;  also  the  net  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  estrays;  also  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of 
all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or 
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I  military  laws  of  the  State;  and  all  moneys  which  shall  be  paid  by  persons 
as  an  equivalent  for  exemption  from  military  duty  shall  belong  to  and  remain 
in  the  several  counties,  and  shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing 

I  and  maintaining  free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State: 

|  Provided,  that  the  amount  collected  in  each  county  shall  be  annually  reported 

|  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sec,  6.  Election  of  trustees,  and  provisions  for  maintenance,  of  the  Uni- 
\  versity.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  election 
I  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  whom,  when  chosen, 
;  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endowments  thereof 

in  any  wise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of  said  University; 

and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions,  laws,  and  regulations 
|  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  maintenance 

and  management  of  said  University. 

Sec.  7.  Benefits  of  the  University.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
I  that  the  benefits  of  the  University,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the 
I  youth  of  the  State  free  of  expense  for  tuition;  also,  that  all  the  property 
I  which  has  heretofore  accrued  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from 
escheats,  unclaimed  dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  de- 
j  ceased  persons,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

;i     Sec.  8.    State  Board  of  Education.    The  general  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration  of  the  free  public  school  system,  and  of  the  educational  funds  provided 
j  for  the  support  thereof,  except  those  mentioned  in  Section  five  of  this  Article, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
||  forty-five,  be  vested  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  the 
j  Lieutenant-Governor,  State  Treasurer,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
|l  tion,  and  ten  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  session.    The  General  Assembly  shall 
divide  the  State  into  eight  educational  districts,  which  may  be  altered  from 
time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly.    Of  the  appointive  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  one  shall  be  appointed  from  each  of  the  eight 
educational  districts,  and  two  shall  be  appointed  as  members  at  large.  The 
first  appointments  under  this  section  shall  be:  Two  members  appointed  from 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  two  years;  two  members  appointed  from 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  four  years;  two  members  appointed  from 
educational  districts  for  terms  of  six  years;  and  two  members  appointed  from 
I  educational  districts  for  terms  of  eight  years.    One  member  at  large  shall  be 
!  appointed  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  one  member  at  large  shall  be 
■  appointed  for  a  period  of  eight  years.   All  subsequent  appointments  shall  be 
for  terms  of  eight  years.   Any  appointments  to  fill  vacancies  shall  be  made  by 
j  the  Governor  for  the  unexpired  term,  which  appointments  shall  not  be  subject 
|  to  confirmation.   The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  the 
administrative  head  of  the  public  school  system  and  shall  be  secretary  of  the 
j  board.    The  board  shall  elect  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman.   A  majority  of 
the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The 
per  diem  and  expenses  of  the  appointive  members  shall  be  provided  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

Sec.  9.    Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Board.    The  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  succeed  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  President  and  Directors  of 
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The  Literary  Fund  of  North  Carolina  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 
heretofore  constituted.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  have  power  to 
divide  the  State  into  a  convenient  number  of  school  districts;  to  regulate  the 
grade,  salary  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  to  provide  for  the  selection  and 
adoption  of  the  textbooks  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools;  to  apportion  and 
equalize  the  public  school  funds  over  the  State;  and  generally  to  supervise 
and  administer  the  free  public  school  system  of  the  State  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  in  relation  thereto.  All  the  powers  enumerated  in  this 
section  shall  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  this  Constitution  and  subject 
to  such  laws  as  may  be  enacted  from  time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  10.  Agricultural  department.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  Constitution  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  main- 
tain, in  connection  with  the  University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of  normal  instruction. 

Sec.  11.  Children  must  attend  school.  The  General  Assembly  is  hereby 
empowered  to  enact  that  every  child  of  sufficient  mental  and  physical  ability 
shall  attend  the  public  schools  during  the  period  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  eighteen  years,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  sixteen  months,  unless  edu- 
cated by  other  means. 

Sec.  12.  Education  expense  grants  and  local  option.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly  may  provide  for 
payment  of  education  expense  grants  from  any  State  or  local  public  funds 
for  the  private  education  of  any  child  for  whom  no  public  school  is  available 
or  for  the  private  education  of  a  child  who  is  assigned  against  the  wishes  of 
his  parent,  or  the  person  having  control  of  such  child,  to  a  public  school  at- 
tended by  a  child  of  another  race.  A  grant  shall  be  available  only  for  educa- 
tion in  a  nonsectarian  school,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child  assigned  to  a  public 
school  attended  by  a  child  of  another  race,  a  grant  shall,  in  addition,  be 
available  only  when  it  is  not  reasonable  and  practicable  to  reassign  such  child 
to  a  public  school  not  attended  by  a  child  of  another  race. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Constitution,  the  General  As- 
sembly may  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  local  option  whereby  any  local 
option  unit,  as  defined  by  the  General  Assembly,  may  choose  by  a  majority  ) 
vote  of  the  qualified  voters  in  the  unit  who  vote  on  the  question  to  suspend  or 
to  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  one  or  more  or  all  of  the 
public  schools  in  that  unit. 

No  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  Section  shall  in  any  man- 
ner affect  the  obligation  of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision  or  agency 
thereof  with  respect  to  any  indebtedness  heretofore  or  hereafter  created. 

ARTICLE  X 

HOMESTEADS  AND  EXEMPTIONS 

Section  1.  Exemptions  of  personal  property.  The  personal  property  of 
any  resident  of  this  State,  to  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
selected  by  such  resident,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  exempted  from  sale  under 
execution  or  other  final  process  of  any  court  issued  for  the  collection  of 

any  debt. 

Sec.  2.  Homestead.  Every  homestead,  and  the  dwellings  and  buildings 
used  therewith,  not  exceeding  in  value  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  selected 
by  the  owner  thereof,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  option  of  the  owner,  any  lot 
in  a  city,  town,  or  village  with  the  dwellings  and  buildings  used  thereon, 
owned  and  occupied  by  any  resident  of  this  State,  and  not  exceeding  the 
value  of  one  thousand  dollars,  shall  be  exempt  from  sale  under  execution 
or  other  final  process  obtained  on  any  debt.  But  no  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  sale  for  taxes  or  for  payment  of  obligations  contracted  for 
the  purchase  of  said  premises. 
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Sec.  3.    Homestead  exemption  from  debt.    The  homestead,  after  the  death 
of  the  owner  thereof,  shall  be  exempt  from- the  payment  of  any  debt  during 
1  the  minority  of  his  children,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  4.    Laborer's  lien.    The  provisions  of  sections  one  and  two  of  this 
|  article  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  laborer's  lien  for  work 
done  and  performed  for  the  person  claiming  such  exemption,  or  a  mechanic's 
j  lien  for  work  done  on  the  premises. 

Sec.  5.  Benefit  of  widow.  If  the  owner  of  a  homestead  die,  leaving  a 
widow  but  no  children,  the  same  shall  be  exempt  from  the  debts  of  her 
husband,  and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  shall  inure  to  her  benefit  during  her 
widowhood,  unless  she  be  the  owner  of  a  homestead  in  her  own  right. 

Sec.  6.    Property  of  married  women  secured  to  them.    The  real  and  per- 
j  sonal  property  of  any  female  in  this  State  acquired  before  marriage,  and 
all  property,  real  and  personal,  to  which*  she  may,  after  marriage,  become 
in  any  manner  entitled,  shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate 
and  property  of  such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obli- 
j  gations,  or  engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised,  and  bequeathed, 
i  and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as  if  she  were 
unmarried. 

Sec.  7.  Husband  may  insure  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  wife  and  children. 
The  husband  may  insure  his  own  life  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his  wife 
•  and  children,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband  the  amount  thus  insured 
-  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  wife  and  children,  or  to  the  guardian,  if  under  age, 
I  for  her  or  their  own  use,  free  from  all  claims  of  the  representatives  of  her 
j  husband,  or  any  of  his  creditors.  And  the  policy  shall  not  be  subject  to  claims 
!  of  creditors  of  the  insured  during  the  life  of  the  insured,  if  the  insurance 
:i  issued  is  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  wife  and/or  children. 

Sec.  8.   How  deed  for  homestead  may  be  made.    Nothing  contained  in  the 
:  foregoing  sections  of  this  article  shall  operate  to  prevent  the  owner  of  a 
|  homestead  from  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed;  but  no  deed  made  by  the 
J  owner  of  a  homestead  shall  be  valid  without  the  signature  and  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  wife. 

ARTICLE  XI 

PUNISHMENTS,  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS,  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES 

Section  1.  Punishments;  convict  labor;  proviso.  The  following  punish- 
ments only  shall  be  known  to  the  laws  cf  this  State,  viz:  death,  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labor,  fines,  removal  from  office,  and  disqualifi- 
cation to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  this 
State.  The  foregoing  provision  for  imprisonment  with  hard  labor  shall  bo 
construed  to  authorize  the  employment  of  such  convict  labor  on  public 
works  or  highways,  or  other  labor  for  public  benefit,  and  the  farming  out 

'  thereof,  where  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law;  but  no 
convict  shall  be  farmed  out  who  has  been  sentenced  on  a  charge  of  murder, 
manslaughter,  rape,  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  arson;  Provided,  that  no 

j  convict  whose  labor  may  be  farmed  out  shall  be  punished  for  any  failure 
of  duty  as  a  laborer,  except  by  a  responsible  officer  of  the  State;  but  the 
convicts  so  farmed  out  shall  be  at  all  times  under  the  supervision  and 
control,  as  to  their  government  and  discipline,  of  the  penitentiary  board 
or  some  officer  of  this  State. 

Sec.  2.  Death  punishment.  The  object  of  punishments  being  not  only  to 
satisfy  justice,  but  also  to  reform  the  offender,  and  thus  prevent  crime, 
murder,  arson,  burglary,  and  rape,  and  these  only,  may  be  punishable  with 
death,  if  the  General  Assembly  shall  so  enact. 
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Sec.  3.  Penitentiary.  The  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  meeting, 
make  provision  for  the  erection  and  conduct  of  a  State's  Prison  or  peniten- 
tiary at  some  central  and  accessible  point  within  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  Houses  of  correction.  The  General  Assembly  may  provide  for  the 
erection  of  houses  of  correction,  where  vagrants  and  persons  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanors shall  be  restrained  and  usefully  employed. 

Sec.  5.  Houses  of  refuge.  A  house  or  houses  of  refuge  may  be  estab- 
lished whenever  the  public  interests  may  require  it,  for  the  correction  and 
instruction  of  other  classes  of  offenders. 

Sec.  6.  The  sexes  are  to  be  separated.  It  shall  be  required,  by  competent 
legislation,  that  the  structure  and  superintendence  of  penal  institutions  of 
the  State,  the  county  jails,  and  city  police  prisons  secure  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  prisoners  and  that  male  and  female  prisoners  be  never 
confined  in  the  same  room  or  cell. 

Sec.  7.  Provision  for  the  poor  and  orphans.  Beneficient  provisions  tor 
the  poor,  the  unfortunate,  and  orphan  being  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
civilized  and  Christian  State,  the  General  Assembly  shall,  at  its  first  session, 
appoint  and  define  the  duties  of  a  Board  of  Public  Charities,  to  whom 
shall  be  entrusted  the  supervision  of  all  charitable  and  penal  State  institu- 
tions, and  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  Governor  upon  their  condition, 
with  suggestions  for  their  improvement. 

Sec.  8.  Orphan  houses.  There  shall  also,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be 
measures  devised  by  the  State  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  orphan 
houses,  where  destitute  orphans  may  be  cared  for,  educated,  and  taught 
some  business  or  trade. 

Sec.  9.  Inebriates  and  idiots.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  devise  means  for  the  education  of  idiots  and  in- 
ebriates. 

Sec.  10.  Deaf  mutes,  blind,  and  insane.  The  General  Assembly  may  pro- 
vide that  the  indigent  deaf-mute,  blind,  and  insane  of  the  State  shall  be 
cared  for  at  the  charge  of  the  State. 

Sec.  11.  Self-supporting.  It  shall  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Board  of  Public  Charities  that  all  penal  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions should  be  made  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  is  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  their  creation. 

ARTICLE  XII 

MILITIA 

Section  1.  Who  are  liable  to  militia  duty.  All  able-bodied  male  citizens 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty 
years,  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  liable  to  duty  in  the 
militia:  Provided,  that  all  persons  who  may  be  averse  to  bearing  arms,  from 
religious  scruples,  shall  be  exempt  therefrom. 
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Sec.  2.  Organizing,  etc.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  for  the 
organizing,  arming,  equipping,  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  and  for  paying 
the  same,  when  called  into  active  service. 

Sec.  3.  Governor  commander-in-chief.  The  Governor  shall  be  commander- 
in-chief,  and  shall  have  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  law, 
suppress  riots  or  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasion. 

Sec.  4.  Exemptions.  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  make 
such  exemptions  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  to  enact  laws  that  may 
be  expedient  for  the  government  of  the  militia. 

ARTICLE  XIII 

AMENDMENTS 

Section  1.  Convention,  how  called.  No  convention  of  the  people  of  this 
State  shall  ever  be  called  by  the  General  Assembly,  unless  by  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirds  of  all  of  the  members  of  each  House  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  except  the  proposition,  Convention  or  No  Convention,  be 
first  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  at  the  next  general 
election,  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  should  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  be  in  favor  of  said  convention,  it  shall  assemble  on  such  day 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  General  Assembly. 

Sec.  2.  How  the  Constitution  may  be  altered.  No  part  of  the  Constitution 
of  this  State  shall  be  altered  unless  a  bill  to  alter  the  same  shall  have  been 
agreed  to  by  three-fifths  of  each  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  And  the 
amendment  or  amendments  so  agreed  to  shall  be  submitted  at  the  next 
general  election  to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  whole  State,  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  And  in  the  event  of  their  adoption  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a 
pari  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State. 

ARTICLE  XIV 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  1.  Indictments.  All  indictments  which  shall  have  been  found, 
or  may  hereafter  be  found,  for  any  crime  or  offense  committed  before  this 
Constitution  takes  effect,  may  be  proceeded  upon  in  the  proper  courts,  but 
no  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  is  forbidden  by  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  2.  Penalty  for  fighting  duel.  No  person  who  shall  hereafter  fight  a 
duel,  or  assist  in  the  same  as  a  second,  or  send,  accept,  or  knowingly  carry 
a  challenge  therefor,  or  agree  to  go  out  of  the  State  to  fight  a  duel,  shall 
hold  any  office  in  this  State. 

Sec.  3.  Drawing  money.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  an  accurate  ac 
count  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money  shall  be  annually- 
published. 

Sec.  4.  Mechanic's  lien.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide,  by  proper 
legislation,  for  giving  to  mechanics  and  laborers  an  adequate  lien  on  the 
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subject-matter  of  their  labor. 

Sec.  5.  Governor  to  make  appointments.  In  the  absence  of  any  contrary 
provision,  all  officers  of  this  State,  whether  heretofore  elected  or  appointed  il 
by  the  Governor,  shall  hold  their  positions  only  until  other  appointments 
are  made  by  the  Governor,  or,  if  the  officers  are  elective,  until  their  suc- 
cessors shall  have  been  chosen  and  duly  qualified  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Constitution. 

Sec.  6.  Seat  of  government  The  seat  of  government  in  this  State  shall 
remain  at  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

Sec.  7.    Holding  office.    No  person  who  shall  hold  any  office  or  place  of*! 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  or  any  department  thereof,  or  under 
this  State,  or  under  any  other  state  or  government,  shall  hold  or  exercise  any 1 
other  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  authority  of  this  State,  or  be  i 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  House  of  the  General  Assembly:   Provided,  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  to  officers  in  the  militia,  notaries 
public,  justices  of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  public  charities,  or  commis- 
sioners for  special  purposes. 

Sec  8.  Intermarriage  of  whites  and  Negroes  prohibited.  All  marriages 
between  a  white  person  and  a  Negro,  or  between  a  white  person  and  a 
person  of  Negro  descent  to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  are  hereby  forever 
prohibited. 
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DHOOL  VISITS 
O  RALEIGH 


Suggestions  For  Teachers  And 
lupils  Who  Plan  To  Visit 

«  THE  STATE  CAPITOL 

|  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION 

H  THE  N.  C.  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

•  THE  HALL  OF  HISTORY 

•  THE  N.  C.  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY 

•  OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST 


I  sued  by  the 

-'ATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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INFORMATION  FOR  THE  TEACHER 
Planning  for  the  Visit 

Visits  to  Raleigh  by  school  groups  should  be  planned  as  de- 
finitely as  possible.  Pupils  should  know  what  buildings  are  open 
for  visitation,  hours  for  visitation,  behavior  standards,  and  ac- 
commodations available.  They  should  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
what  they  are  coming  to  see — the  classic  beauty  of  the  Capitol,  its 
functional  use,  its  well-kept  Square,  other  State  buildings  and  places 
of  interest,  and  the  historical,  educational  and  cultural  exhibits 
located  here. 

Before  accompanying  a  group  of  school  children  to  the  Capital 
City,  the  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  and  the  group  with  as 
much  information  as  possible  about  each  specific  place  to  be 
visited.  In  addition  to  what  will  be  found  in  this  bulletin,  teachers 
may  find  that  special  readings,  reports,  class  discussions,  audio- 
visual aids,  and  consultants  are  helpful  in  preparing  pupils  to  profit 
most  from  their  visitation.  Pre-visitation  by  the  teacher,  if  possible, 
would  greatly  aid  in  planning  the  visit  with  the  group. 

The  group  should  know  that  procedures  vary  slightly  at  each 
place  of  visitation.  For  example: 

•  At  the  Capitol  some  groups  may  see  the  Governor;  but 
students  should  know  before  coming  to  Raleigh  that  they  likely 
will  not  see  him,  since  he  is  an  extremely  busy  man,  always 
occupied  with  important  State  affairs. 

•  The  Governor's  Mansion  is  not  always  open  for  visits  from 
school  groups.  Visits  can  be  arranged  only  through  the  Capitol 
receptionist,  alter  the  group  has  arrived  in  Raleigh.  No  special 
efforts  should  be  made  through  any  other  source  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  Mansion. 

Groups  planning  visits  to  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Hall  of  History, 
and  the  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  will  receive  much  bene- 
fit from  the  various  pamphlets  available  from  these  three  State 
agencies : 

•  From  the  Museum  of  Art,  teachers  may  purchase  a  catalog  of 
paintings  at  a  small  cost.  A  four-page  mimeographed  leaflet,  de- 
scribing the  main  items  on  exhibit,  is  also  available.  Postcard  re- 
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productions  of  paintings  in  the  Museum  are  also  available  from 
the  gift  shop. 

•  The  Hall  of  History  has  three  pamphlets  and  a  mimeographed 
sheet  which  may  be  secured  by  school  principals : 

"Hall  of  History,"  a  38-page  attractively  illustrated 
pamphlet,  gives  the  history  of  the  museum  along 
with  pertinent  comments  on  each  exhibit. 
A  14-page  mimeographed  bulletin  gives  many 
details  concerning  each  room  and  each  gallery 
in  the  Hall  of  History. 

A  brochure,  "Let's  Visit  the  Hall  of  History,"  gives 
many  practical  suggestions  concerning  prepara- 
tion for  the  visit,  the  visit  itself,  follow-up  activities, 
and  museum  manners. 

Other  special  suggestions  regarding  a  visit  to  the  Hall  of 
History  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  bulletin  devoted  to 
this  museum. 

•  The  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  a  list  of  materials 
entitled  "General  Information  Sheet,"  which  may  be  had  on  re- 
quest. This  list  includes  the  names  of  26  circulars  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  the  Museum,  three  publications  which  are 
for  sale,  and  Kodachrome  slides  and  slide  films  which  are  avail- 
able on  a  loan  basis.  Annotations  suggest  what  age  group  will 
profit  most  from  these  teaching  aids.  Requests  for  any  of  these 
materials  should  be  addressed  to :  The  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

There  are  other  points  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  Raleigh,  but 
which  do  not  require  as  much  planning  for  visitation.  Those  are 
mentioned  briefly  in  a  separate  section  of  this  bulletin. 

The  Visit 

Behavior  Standards.  Careful  teacher-pupil  planning  relative  to 
behavior  standards  should  be  made.  Teachers  and  students  will 
cooperatively  agree  on  many  excellent  standards  to  be  followed 
during  the  visit.  The  following  are  suggested: 
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•  Pupils  should  remain  in  the  group  at  all  times  in  order  that 
the  teacher  may  exercise  necessary  supervision  with  a  minimum 
of  confusion. 

•  They  should  remain  quiet  while  in  the  Capitol  and  other 
governmental  buildings,  except  for  pertinent  comments,  in  order 
that  office  personnel  may  not  be  disturbed  and  in  order  that  the 
teacher  and  guide  may  be  heard  at  all  times. 

•  They  should  not  eat  or  smoke  inside  any  buildings. 

•  They  should  not  throw  trash  of  any  kind  in  buildings  or  on 
the  grounds. 

•  They  should  not  touch  items  in  the  museums — paintings,  tap- 
estries, sculpture,  walls,  furniture,  and  other  items  on  exhibit.  They 
should  not  lean  on  glass  cases. 

•  They  should  not  congregate  in  the  lobby  or  in  corridors  leading 
to  offices. 

•  Approval  should  be  requested  for  taking  any  pictures  of  exhibits. 

Eating  Places.  Cafeterias  and  other  facilities  for  eating  are  avail- 
able in  the  business  areas  and  in  some  State  buildings.  Groups 
bringing  their  lunches  may  find  the  city  parks  convenient. 

Rest  Room  Facilities.  Rest  rooms  are  available  in  the  basement 
of  the  Labor  Building  at  the  corner  of  Edenton  and  Salisbury 
Streets.  There  are  also  rest  room  facilities  on  the  left  of  the  corridor 
as  one  leaves  the  Hall  of  History.  The  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  rest  rooms  on  each  floor.  Only  limited  facilities  are 
j  provided  at  the  Art  Museum. 

Follow-Up  Activities 

Follow-up  activities  after  visits  to  Raleigh  should  prove  fruitful 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  Additional  reading  and  research;  dis- 
cusssions;  showing  pictures;  writing  articles;  making  reports,  scrap- 
!  books  and  models;  dramatizations;  displays  and  exhibits;  and 
art  work  should  help  to  make  visits  more  meaningful  and  at 
|  the  same  time  serve  as  learning  experiences. 

Visits  to  the  museums  may  stimulate  some  groups  to  begin 
collections  of  their  own;  others  will  share  experiences  they  have  had 
in  other  museums;  still  others  may  wish  to  invite  consultants  to  the 
classroom. 
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THE  CAPITOL  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
Location 

The  State  Capitol  is  located  on  Capitol  Square,  a  six  and  one- 
half  acre  park  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  This  well-kept  Square  is 
beautifully  landscaped  with  native  trees,  shrubs,  and  monuments; 
and  is  the  most  familiar  land  mark  in  Raleigh. 

Historical  Background 

The  present  Capitol  was  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly 
in  1832,  after  fire  had  destroyed  the  former  Capitol,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1840.  Stone  for  the  Capitol  was  quarried  a  little  more  than 
a  mile  east  of  its  present  location;  and  stone  masons  from  Scotland 
were  imported  to  cut  and  finish  the  granite.  The  native  stone  has 
mellowed  during  the  years;  and  now  the  soft  tan  tones  of  the 
granite  make  a  handsome  picture  in  the  sunlight  as  well  as  in 
the  floodlights. 

The  present  Capitol  originally  housed  all  functions  to  the  State 
government;  but  most  of  these  functions  are  now  carried  on  in 
department  buildings  facing  the  Square. 

General  Information 

The  Capitol  is  open  daily,  Monday  through  Friday,  from  eight- 
thirty  in  the  morning  until  five-thirty  in  the  afternoon,  and  on 
Saturday  from  eight-thirty  until  noon. 

Appointments  made  in  advance  to  visit  the  Capitol  are  not 
necessary. 

Approximately  thirty  minutes  should  be  allowed  for  visiting  the 
Capitol  and  Capitol  Square. 

Part-time  guide  service  is  sometimes  available  when  the  Legis- 
lature is  not  in  session.  It  is  possible  that  many  school  groups  will 
not  have  the  benefit  of  a  guide,  since  services  of  this  nature  are 
limited  at  all  times,  and  completely  unavailable  during  Legislative 
sessions. 

While  in  the  Capitol  each  pupil  will  be  given  a  printed  folder  on 
the  Capitol  and  also  a  folder  on  the  Governor's  Mansion. 
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What  To  See  On  Capitol  Square 

Fifty-two  varieties  of  native  trees  may  be  seen  on  the  Square; 
these  are  marked  with  metal  nameplates.  In  season,  camellias 
and  azaleas  are  colorful  attractions  for  visitors.  On  the  Square 
are  monuments,  statues,  and  historical  relics.  One  of  the  most 
impressive  monuments  is  the  bronze  creation  honoring  Presidents 
Andrew  Johnson,  Andrew  Tackson,  and  James  K.  Polk. 

Exterior  views  of  the  Capitol  reveal  a  classic  structure  whose 
purity  of  style  is  matchless  among  public  buildings  in  America. 
The  Capitol  is  160  feet  long,  140  feet  wide,  and  971/2  feet  high  in 
the  center.  The  columns  are  Grecian  Doric  and  are  copied  from  the 
Temple  of  Minerva,  commonly  known  as  the  Parthenon,  which 
was  erected  in  Athens  500  years  before  Christ. 

Inside,  the  Capitol  is  divided  into  three  stories.  On  the  first  floor 
are  offices  of  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  State  Auditor,  and 
State  Treasurer.  A  circular  lobby,  containing  selected  statues  and 
historical  tablets,  plus  four  vestibules  are  also  part  of  the  first  floor. 

State  offices,  including  that  of  the  Governor,  are  not  open  to 
school  groups.  The  many  activities  demanded  of  State  officers, 
plus  the  ever-increasing  number  of  school  groups  visiting  the 
Capitol,  make  this  regulation  mandatory.  Requests,  therefore, 
should  not  be  made  which  will  interrupt  the  activities  of  the  Gover- 
nor or  other  State  officials. 

During  the  spring  season,  when  75-90  school  groups  visit  the 
Capitol  daily,  the  Governor  tries  to  appear  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  at  least  once  a  day  to  greet  visiting  school  groups.  The 
time  at  which  the  Governor  may  appear  necessarily  varies  be- 
cause of  numerous  engagements  and  official  duties.  This  means, 
of  course,  that  many  visiting  school  groups  will  be  unable  to  see 
the  Governor.  Though  this  may  be  disappointing  to  some  groups, 
teachers  are  requested  to  help  their  pupils  understand — prior  to 
the  visit  to  the  Capitol — the  necessity  for  this  policy.  No  special 
requests  should  be  made  to  see  the  Governor  by  any  visiting  group. 

The  second  floor  of  the  Capitol  houses  the  chambers  for  Senators 
and  Representatives,  with  balconies  for  spectators. 
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These  chambers  may  not  be  visited  directly,  but  students 
are  permitted  in  the  galleries  on  the  third  floor  when  there 
is  space  to  be  seated. 

Finding  seats  for  visitors  is  difficult  during  Legislative  sessions; 
and  any  school  group  which  is  fortunate  enough  to  visit  the 
galleries  should  enter  and  leave  quietly — following  the  page — 
and  should  remain  for  a  relatively  short  time  only,  thereby 
giving  opportunity  for  other  groups  to  visit  also. 

Reservations  for  balcony  seats  are  never  made  under  any 
circumstances.  No  one  has  this  authority.  If  the  balconies  are 
full  when  a  group  wishes  to  visit,  the  group  should  stand 
silently  by  and  wait  for  seats  or  return  later  in  the  day,  hoping 
to  find  available  seats  then. 

Senators  and  Representatives  do  like  to  know  when  teachers 
and  pupils  of  their  constituency  are  in  the  balconies  so  that 
they  may  recognize  these  visitors.  A  page,  when  available, 
will  convey  a  message  to  your  Senator  or  Representative. 


The  third  floor  houses  additional  office  space,  which  is  not  open 
to  visitors.  Balconies  on  the  third  floor,  as  explained  previously, 
are  open  to  visitors  when  seats  are  available. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  GOVERNOR'S  MANSION 
Location 

The  Governor's  Mansion,  the  private  home  of  North  Carolina's 
Governor  and  his  family,  is  located  on  North  Blount  Street,  about 
four  blocks  northeast  of  the  Capitol.  The  Mansion  occupies  a  full 
city  block,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Blount  Street;  on  the  east  by 
Person  Street;  on  the  north  by  Lane  Street;  and  on  the  south  by 
Jones  Street. 

Historical  Background 

The  present  Executive  Mansion  is  the  fourth  built  for  North 
Carolina's  Chief  Executives.  It  was  begun  m  1883  with  prison  labor, 
and  was  first  occupied  in  1889  by  Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle.  Brick 
for  the  Mansion  was  made  on  the  grounds  from  Wake  County 
clay;  brownstone  from  Anson  County  trims  the  house;  and  Cherokee 
marble  is  used  for  the  steps. 

After  the  Mansion  had  been  occupied  for  more  than  thirty-five 
years,  it  was  completely  renovated  in  1925.  More  recently  the 
entire  house  was  redecorated  and  today  the  Mansion  is  regarded 
as  one  of  America's  finest  homes,  reflecting  both  the  dignity  of 
the  Governor's  position  and  the  spirit  of  the  State  itself. 

Families  of  nineteen  governors  have  made  the  Mansion  their 
home.  North  Carolinians  everywhere  are  proud  of  this  symbol  of 
gracious  living. 

What  May  Be  Seen  in  the  Mansion 

Only  the  first  floor  of  the  Governor's  Mansion  is  open  to  school 
groups,  and  this  under  regulations  and  policies  which  respect 
the  privacy  of  the  homelife  of  the  Governor  and  his  family. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  drawing  rooms,  a  dining  room,  a 
ballroom,  the  library,  a  large  hallway,  and  the  kitchen.  Also,  on 
this  floor  are  two  items  of  historical  interest:  the  speaker's  chair 
from  the  Capitol  which  was  burned,  and  a  sideboard  in  the  dining 
room  which  originally  was  used  on  the  ship,  "Advance."  Through- 
out the  Mansion  are  pieces  of  furniture  and  art  works  which  give 
the  Chief  Executive's  home  a  delightful  charm  and  a  friendly 
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atmosphere.  The  Mansion  has  been  described  as  luxurious  without 
being  ostentatious,  and  roomy  without  being  wasteful.  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  said  of  the  inside  of  the  Mansion — "the  most  beautiful 
interior  in  America." 

Students  will  enjoy  seeing  the  State's  beautiful  silver  service 
with  its  engraved  motif  of  pine  boughs  and  dogwood  blossoms; 
the  boot  chair  used  by  North  Carolina"  s  first  elected  Governor; 
the  grand  staircase;  many  paintings  of  note;  and  other  items 
used  to  make  the  Mansion  livable  and  attractive. 

The  upper  floors  contain  the  study,  living  room,  and  bedrooms 
for  the  Governor's  family,  and  are  not  open  to  the  public.  On  the 
second  floor  are  two  handsome  guest  rooms  and  here  visitors  of 
national  and  international  importance  have  been  guests  on  numer- 
ous occasions. 

General  Information 

The  Mansion,  when  open  to  the  public,  may  be  visited  only 
between  ten-thirty  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Mondays 
through  Fridays.  No  uninvited  visitors  are  permitted  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

At  times  when  the  Mansion  is  being  prepared  for  receptions, 
dinners,  and  other  official  occasions,  no  visitors  will  be  admitted.  I 
It  is  impossible  to  know  in  advance  whether  a  school  group  may/ 
visit  the  Mansion,  since  plans,  of  necessity,  must  be  flexible  at 
the  Chief  Executive's  home. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  visit  the  Mansion  during  Legislative  sessions 
than  at  other  times,  since  more  entertaining  goes  on  in  the  Mansion 
at  this  time  than  at  any  other  season.  In  the  spring  hundreds  of 
school  groups  are  in  the  city;  and  time  is  not  available  for  all- 
groups  to  visit  the  Mansion. 

Pupils  in  grades  eight  and  above  only  may  visit  the  Mansion 
when  it  is  open  to  the  public.  Teachers  should  not  request  per- 
mission for  pupils  in  lower  grades  to  visit  the  Mansion. 

Only  the  first  floor  of  the  Mansion  is  open  to  school  groups. 

Mansion  visits  should  be  arranged  through  the  Capitol  Recep- 
tionist alter  the  group  arrives  in  Raleigh.  No  group  should  ever  go 
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to  the  Mansion  without  clearance  through  this  source.  Teachers,  bus 
drivers,  and  pupils  are  expected  to  tallow  this  regulation. 

Pamphlets  including  many  interesting  facts  about  the  Mansion 
will  be  given  each  student  by  the  receptionist  in  the  Capitol  rotunda, 
whether  students  are  able  to  visit  the  Mansion  or  not. 

Follow-Up  Activities 

School  groups  will  likely  remember  their  visits  to  the  Executive 
Mansion  longer  and  with  more  profit  if  certain  follow-up  activities 
take  place.  Additional  reading  or  re-reading  may  be  useful;  dis- 
cussions, oral  and  written  reports,  research,  dramatization,  and 
displays  may  be  worthwhile. 


Interior  Views — North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
Location 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  is  located  just  off  Capitol 
Square  on  East  Morgan  Street,  immediately  back  of  the  new  State 
Highway  Building.  The  Museum  is  actually  housed  in  the  beautifully 
remodelled  old  highway  building,  which  was  turned  over  to  the 
Museum  of  Art  by  the  1953  General  Assembly. 

Historical  Background 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society,  incorporated  in  1927,  was — 
in  a  very  real  sense — the  founder  of  the  present  Museum  of  Art. 
Prior  to  1926  a  small  group  of  North  Carolinians  was  interested  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  art  throughout  the  State;  but  until  the  State 
Art  Society  was  formed,  little  progress  was  actually  made. 

Following  the  formation  of  this  Society,  emphasis  was  placed  early 
on  the  necessity  for  a  State  Museum  of  Art;  and  throughout  the  last 
thirty  years  the  Society  has  worked  untiringly  toward  this  goal. 
During  these  years  exhibits  have  been  shown  at  Meredith  College, 
at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  in  the  State  Agricultural  Building,  in  the 
State  Library  Building,  and  in  the  State  Education  Building.  From 
1935  to  1943  the  federal  government  assisted  the  Society  with  its 
goals  through  a  federal  art  project,  headquarters  for  which  were 
in  Raleigh. 

In  1943  the  General  Assembly  appropriated  its  first  money — a 
small  grant-in-aid — to  assist  with  the  work  of  the  Society;  and 
until  1953  continued  its  grant-in-aid  appropriations  on  an  increas- 
ingly larger  scale.  Between  1943  and  1953  the  State  Art  Gallery  spon- 
sored 122  special  exhibitions. 

In  1943  Governor  J.  Melville  Broughton  and  a  group  of  well- 
known  citizens  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  definite  action 
toward  the  realization  of  a  State  museum.  Mr.  Robert  Lee  Humber  of 
Greenville  agreed  to  explore  the  possibilities  in  this  field.  In  1947 
the  General  Assembly  appropriated  one  million  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  an  art  collection,  contingent  upon  the  receipt  of  a 
matching  gift  and  upon  available  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  after  all  other  commitments  had  been  met.  In  1951  the  Samuel 
H.  Kress  Foundation  committed  itself  to  the  matching  gift;  as  a 
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result,  the  million  dollars  was  released  for  the  purchase  of  a 
collection. 

Two  hundred  paintings  were  purchased  with  the  State  appro- 
priation plus  an  additional  $300,000  made  available  through  the 
Phifer  Trust  Funds.  The  1953  General  Assembly  assigned  the 
former  State  highway  building  to  the  Art  Museum,  and  appropria- 
ted funds  for  its  renovation  and  operation. 

The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art,  in  its  present  quarters,  was 
officially  opened  April  6,  1956,  a  date  significant  in  the  history  of 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  The  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum 
are  installed  in  a  series  of  56  galleries,  arranged  in  historical  se- 
quence, thereby  permitting  the  study  of  art  by  period,  style,  or  area. 
Each  gallery  is  specially  lighted  and  decorated  to  accommodate  the 
specific  collection. 

In  providing  this  Museum,  North  Carolina  became  the  first  of 
the  forty-eight  states  to  vote  and  expend  public  funds  to  acquire 
a  public  art  collection.  Below  Richmond  and  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina  now  has  one  of  the  major  museums  of  art.  All 
indications  suggest  that  this  highly  specialized  type  of  educational 
institution  in  North  Carolina  will  continue  to  grow  and  serve  well 
the  people  of  this  region  and  the  nation. 

What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  Art 

Paintings  related  to  Colonial  America  are  on  exhibit  in  the 
American  Gallery  in  the  lobby.  These  include  works  by  Peale, 
Copley,  Highmore,  and  Stuart. 

Eighteenth-century  English  artists — Gainsborough,  Hoppner,  and 
Raeburn — are  also  exhibited  on  the  first  floor.  Here,  pupils  may 
begin  to  appreciate  how  the  eighteenth-century  English  painters' 
style  was  superimposed  on  American  painting. 

In  the  eighteenth-century  French  Gallery  pupils  may  see  five 
paintings  by  Boucher,  together  with  others;  and  will  become  aware 
of  the  important  decorative  arts  of  the  period.  Contrasts  in  English 
and  French  paintings  of  the  same  period  will  be  fascinating  to 

most  pupils. 
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The  seventeenth-century  Flemish  Gallery  has  works  by  Rubens, 
Van  Dyck,  Jordaens,  and  Snyders.  Tapestries  depicting  the  Trojan 
War  are  also  displayed  in  this  gallery.  With  a  few  reminders,  pupils 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  influence  of  the  Flemish  painters  on 
the  English  school  and  subsequently  on  the  Early  American  artists. 

From  time  to  time  the  Museum  will  plan  special  exhibits, 
but  for  pupils  on  school  trips  arrangements  need  to  be  made  in 
advance  in  order  to  visit  these  exhibits. 

General  Information 

The  Art  Museum  is  open  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
five  in  the  afternoon  every  day  except  Monday. 

School  visits  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art  must  be  sched- 
uled in  advance  if  guide  service  is  to  be  available.  Unscheduled 
groups  will  be  able  to  tour  only  the  first-floor  galleries — and  that 
without  a  guide.  Special  arrangements  must  be  made  to  go  to  the 
other  floors. 

School  groups  are  admitted  to  the  Museum  without  charge. 

There  is  no  age  limitation  for  those  who  visit  the  Museum,  as 
is  necessary  for  those  who  visit  the  Mansion.  The  director  and 
guides  feel  that  pupils  in  grades  four  and  above  definitely  profit 
most  from  the  visits. 

School  groups  visiting  the  Museum  should  have  an  adult  leader 
for  every  30  to  32  pupils. 

Approximately  35  to  50  minutes  are  needed  to  enjoy  the  general 
tour  with  a  guide.  Less  time  means  less  effective  results. 

Teachers  and  pupils  who  visit  the  Art  Museum  early  in  the 
day  seem  to  profit  most  from  their  visits.  (This  would  likely  be 
true  at  other  places  also,  especially  at  the  Hall  of  History.) 

School  groups  are  most  numerous  in  the  spring;  consequently, 
groups  which  can  arrange  to  come  at  other  times  will  find  them- 
selves less  crowded  and  will  naturally  get  more  attention. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Museum  is  a  gift  shop  at  which  art  books, 
art  education  books,  reproductions,  souvenirs,  postcards,  and  the 
like  are  on  sale. 

Rest  rooms,  at  the  present,  are  difficult  to  reach  in  \hi  Museum 
of  Art;  and  only  limited  facilities  are  available. 
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THE  HALL  OF  HISTORY 

Location 

The  Hall  of  History,  well-known  as  a  museum  in  action,  is 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Education  Building,  which  is  situated 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Capitol  Square.  In  making  plans  for 
visiting  the  Hall  of  History  and  in  setting  up  standards  of  behavior 
for  such  visits,  it  is  helpful  for  teachers  and  pupils  to  remember 
that  more  than  500  people  work  in  the  Education  Building. 

Historical  Background 

The  Hall  of  History  was  originally  part  of  the  State  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  which  was  established  about  1851.  By  1898  the 
curator  of  the  museum  had  so  many  historical  objects  that  he 
placed  them  in  a  separate  room,  and  called  it  the  "Hall  of  History." 

In  1914  the  Hall  of  History  became  a  part  of  the  State  Department 
of  Archives  and  History,  and  in  the  same  year  moved  to  what 
is  now  the  State  Library  Building. 

The  third  move  for  the  Hall  of  History  took  place  in  1939,  when 
the  Department  moved  to  the  first  floor  of  the  Education  Building, 
where  it  is  now  located. 

What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  Hall  of  History 

In  order  to  relate  the  story  of  North  Carolina,  its  history  has 
been  divided  into  periods,  and  a  special  room  is  devoted  to  each 
period.  For  example,  the  first  gallery  represents  the  settlement 
attempted  on  Roanoke  Island;  the  next  gallery  depicts  Colonial 
life  and  the  struggle  for  independence.  Other  period  rooms  include 
the  ante-bellum  gallery,  the  Confederate  gallery,  and  the  Recon- 
struction gallery. 

In  addition  to  these  rooms  depicting  life  in  certain  historic  periods, 
a  number  of  smaller  rooms  have  special  exhibits.  One  gallery 
is  devoted  to  arms  and  armor;  another,  to  early  tools;  and  another, 
to  transportation.  A  display  of  early  American  silver  is  on  exhibit 
in  one  of  the  rooms;  portraits  and  other  paintings  are  featured  in 
another  room;  and  model  trains  depicting  the  history  of  railroads 
are  to  be  seen  in  still  another  room. 
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The  demonstration  room  is  intended  to  show  how  spinning,  weav- 
ing, quilt-making,  and  other  early  home  industries  were  conducted. 

Certain  exhibits  are  changed  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  give 
the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the  valuable  and  interesting 
items  which  have  been  collected.  These  special  exhibits  help  to 
make  the  Hall  of  History  a  museum  in  action. 

Suggestions  for  Making  the  Visit  a  Pleasant, 
Cooperative,  and  Worthwhile  Venture 

It  is  desirable  to  write  the  Hall  of  History  in  advance  of  a  visit, 
though  this  is  not  necessary.  A  special  mimeographed  sheet,  avail- 
able to  all  visiting  groups,  contains  space  for  pertinent  facts  about 
the  group,  purpose  of  the  visit,  and  preparation  plans.  It  is  helpful 
to  the  personnel  of  the  Hall  of  History  when  this  sheet  is  requested, 
filled  in,  and  mailed  in  advance  to  Hall  of  History,  Education  Build- 
ing, Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Groups  which  desire  special  demonstrations  of  weaving,  spin- 
ning, candle-making,  or  quilt-making  should  request  this  service 
in  advance  in  order  that  someone  may  be  available  for  these 
demonstrations. 

Special  guided  tour  service  is  also  available  from  September  1 
through  January  31  upon  advance  request.  Otherwise,  the  slide 
program  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  group. 

When  more  than  50  pupils  are  in  a  group,  the  Hall  of  History 
should  always  be  notified  in  advance. 

Upon  arrival,  the  leader  of  the  group  should  report  to  the  office 
and  should  register  for  the  whole  group  at  the  registry  desk,  giving 
the  name  of  the  teacher,  the  address  of  the  school,  the  grade,  and 
the  number  in  the  group. 

After  registration,  the  group  will  be  shown  to  a  small  auditorium, 
where  a  ten-minute  slide  program  will  be  presented  in  which  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Hall  of  History  will  be  shown.  Pupils  will 
be  seated;  and  in  this  informal,  relaxed  atmosphere,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  visit  gets  off  to  a  good  start.  Questions  may  be  asked  at 
this  program. 


Transportation  Exhibits — Hall  of  History 


Entrance  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  MUSEUM  OF 
NATURAL  HISTORY 

Location 

The  North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  located 
at  101  Halifax  Street,  one-half  block  north  of  the  Capitol.  This 
building  extends  through  the  block  to  Salisbury  Street  (the  new 
portion  is  known  as  the  Agriculture  Building  Annex),  and  houses 
all  exhibits  of  the  Museum.  School  groups  are  requested  to  use  the 
Halifax  Street  entrance,  since  a  receptionist  is  on  duty  here  to 
assist  pupils  and  teachers  in  planning  how  best  to  use  the  building. 

Historical  Background 

The  idea  of  a  North  Carolina  collection  or  Museum  seems  to  have 
originated  with  the  mineral  collection  of  the  first  State  geologist  in 
1823.  Gifts  from  interested  citizens  and  appropriations  by  the  State 
Legislature  have  enabled  the  Museum  to  grow  into  a  creditable  in- 
stitution with  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits  pertaining  to  our  natural 
history  and  our  natural  resources.  These  exhibits  are  valued  at 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Prior  to  1851  the  State  Museum 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  North  Carolina  Geodetic  Survey; 
since  1851,  the  Museum  has  been  a  division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

What's  To  Be  Seen  in  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History 

Subjects  covered  in  the  Museum  are  from  astronomy  and  geology 
through  all  native  plants  and  animals.  In  addition,  there  are  occa- 
sional temporary  and  special  exhibits  which  pertain  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  State.  Typical  exhibits  include  the  following: 

First  floor — On  the  left,  as  one  enters,  is  a  large  cross-section  of 
a  cypress  tree.  To  the  right  are  poisonous  snakes,  shov/n  as  live 
specimens,  fossil,  and  other  animal  exhibits. 
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In  the  next  hall  on  the  left  is  an  orrery  which  shows  the  earth 
and  other  major  planets.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  exhibits 
on  astronomy  and  the  solar  system.  There  is  also  a  case  showing 
in  sequence  the  best  information  on  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  earth.  This  is  followed  by  an  'exhibit  of  meteorites  that  have 
come  from  outer  space  and  landed  in  North  Carolina. 

The  geology  of  the  State  is  also  featured  on  the  first  floor.  Items, 
such  as  the  following,  may  be  seen:  topographic  maps,  models, 
drawings,  typical  rocks,  fossils,  and  soils.  Minerals  for  which  this 
State  is  famous  are  also  on  exhibit  in  this  section. 

An  exhibit  of  plant  life  may  likewise  be  seen  on  the  first  floor. 
This  shows  some  of  the  primitive  fungus  growth,  certain  showy 
wild  flowers,  and  a  collection  of  forest  trees. 

Second  floor — The  stairway  leads  to  the  section  on  animal  life. 
To  the  left  are  the  simpler  animal  forms  designated  generally  as 
invertebrates.  Here  are  the  phyla  and  classes  native  to  North  Caro- 
lina. Still  further  to  the  left  are  special  exhibits  on  tobacco,  and  some 
of  the  tools  used  by  our  early  farmers. 

Near  the  entrance,  and  to  the  right,  are  the  fishes  native  to  the 
State.  The  larger  marine  specimens  are  suspended  much  as  they 
would  be  in  water.  Across  the  aisle  is  a  case  devoted  to  amphibians. 
This  leads  to  the  reptile  exhibits.  A  central  case  shows  methods  of 
preparing  museum  specimens. 

Mezzanine — This  floor  is  reached  by  following  the  red  arrows. 
Here  is  an  Indian  canoe  built  of  birch  bark,  and  models  of  sail 
boats  which  were  built  and  used  in  early  North  Carolina. 

Also  on  the  mezzanine  is  a  series  of  bird  habitat  groupings  which 
picture  some  of  the  State's  colorful  birds  in  their  typical  home  areas. 

Hanging  above  the  fishes  are  reproductions  of  small  whales 
(mammals)  known  as  the  porpoise  and  the  dolphin. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  animals  which  have  warm  blood,  hairy 
bodies,  and  which  suckle  their  young.  These,  including  the  whales, 
are  called  mammals. 

On  the  mezzanine  is  an  alcove  which  has  exhibits  of  prehistoric 
Indians  who  lived  in  North  Carolina. 
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General  Information 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  open  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  every  weekday,  and  from 
one  o'clock  until  five  on  Sunday  afternoons.  This  applies  to  all 
State  holidays  except  Christmas. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  is  without  charge. 

There  is  no  age  limitation  for  school  groups  which  visit  the 
Museum,  since  there  are  exhibits  which  have  value  and  appeal  to 
pupils  of  all  ages. 

It  is  desirable  to  schedule  school  trips  in  advance,  though  this 
is  not  mandatory. 

Limited  guide  service  can  be  arranged  when  trips  are  scheduled. 

School  groups  should  remain  with  their  adult  leaders — teachers 
or  parents — while  visiting  the  Museum.  This  will  not  preclude 
scattering  out  in  the  same  rooms  in  order  to  see  exhibits  at  close 
range  and  read  with  care  the  labels  which  accompany  each  exhibit. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  ordinarily  does  not  present  an 
orientation  lecture  for  visiting  school  groups,  as  does  the  Hall  of 
History;  but,  if  this  seems  desirable,  it  can  be  requested. 

It  is  difficult  to  suggest  the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  profit 
most  from  a  visit  to  the  Museum.  The  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  visit- 
ing group  and  the  particular  interests  of  the  group  will  determine, 
to  a  large  extent,  how  long  a  group  might  like  to  browse  in  the 
Museum.  Hurried  and  cursory  visits  obviously  will  be  of  little 
value  to  pupils. 

Each  group  should  register  with  the  attendant  at  the  Halifax  Street 
entrance.  This  person  will  be  able  to  answer  questions  concerning 
location  of  exhibits  and  how  best  to  proceed  through  the  building. 

Floor  plans,  showing  location  of  all  exhibits,  are  hanging  from 
the  walls  at  the  Halifax  Street  entrance.  These  may  be  useful 
in  helping  teachers  and  pupils  use  the  building  most  effectively. 
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Interior  View— N.  C.  State  Museum 


Amphitheatre  and  Raleigh  Little  Theatre 
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OTHER  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  RALEIGH, 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Birthplace  of  President  Andrew  Johnson 

Andrew  Johnson,  the  seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Raleigh  in  a  small  house  which  now  stands  on  city 
property  adjoining  the  State  College  campus.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  daily  except  Mondays  between  the  hours  of  2:00  p.m.  and 
5:00  p.m.,  with  a  hostess  in  charge. 

Memorial  Auditorium 

The  Raleigh  Memorial  Auditorium,  which  faces  the  Capitol  at 
the  south  end  of  Fayetteville  Street,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Governor's  Palace,  which  was  used  from  1818  to  1865.  The  audi- 
torium, which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  4,000,  is  Raleigh's 
memorial  to  the  men  who  died  in  battle  in  World  War  I. 

State  Hospital  (Dix  Hill) 

Beautiful  Dix  Hill  was  opened  in  1856  as  a  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  mental  diseases,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Dorothea 
Lynde  Dix,  of  New  York,  who  pioneered  reforms  in  the  handling 
of  mental  cases.  Dix  Hill  is  in  the  southwest  section  of  the  city  and 
may  be  reached  from  U.  S.  Highways  15- A  and  70. 

State  College 

State  College  includes  the  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Engineering,  Textiles,  Education,  Military  Training,  Design  (architec- 
ture and  landscape  architecture),  etc.  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  It  has  65  buildings  on  2,500  acres  of  land,  valued  in 
excess  of  $30,000,000.  A  portion  of  the  land  for  the  school  was 
given  by  Stanhope  Pullen.  The  main  entrances  to  State  College  are 
on  Hillsboro  Street. 

Meredith  College 

Meredith  College  is  a  standard  A-grade  college  for  women. 
Organized  as  the  North  Carolina  Baptist  Female  University  in  1899, 
the  name  was  changed  to  Meredith  College  in  1910.  The  College 
was  formerly  located  in  the  heart  of  Raleigh,  but  is  now  located 
on  U.  S.  Highway  1  in  the  western  section  of  the  city. 
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Peace  College 

Peace,  a  standard  junior  college  for  women,  operated  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  built  before  the  Civil  War,  used  as  a 
Confederate  hospital,  and  opened  as  a  school  for  girls  in  1868. 
Peace  is  located  on  Peace  Street  at  the  north  end  of  Wilmington 
Street. 

St.  Mary's  School 

Saint  Mary's  is  an  Episcopal  junior  college  for  girls.  Courses 
offered  include  curricula  for  10th,  11th,  and  12th  grades  of  high 
school  and  two  years  of  standard  college  work.  Some  of  the  build- 
ings of  this  school  were  erected  before  1832  and  used  as  a  school 
for  boys.  Saint  Mary's  opened  in  1842.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Episcopal  girls'  schools  in  the  South.  Saint  Mary's  is  located  on 
Hillsboro  Street  in  the  900  block. 

Saint  Augustine's  College 

Saint  Augustine's  College  is  a  co-educational  college  for  Negroes 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  located 
in  the  northeast  section  of  Raleigh.  It  was  founded  in  1867  and  is 
the  oldest  Episcopal  institution  of  its  kind. 

Shaw  University 

Shaw  University  was  founded  in  1865.  It  is  a  co-educational 
j  Baptist  school  for  Negroes,  whose  campus  comprises  35  acres  on 
which  are  located  20  buildings.  Shaw  University  is  situated  near 
j  the  City  Auditorium. 

!:  State  Prison 

State  Prison  was  erected  in  1869  and  is  located  on  a  tract  of 
land,  between  Morgan  Street  and  Western  Boulevard,  consisting 
of  23  acres.  Accommodations  are  provided  for  900  inmates.  It 
►  is  equipped  with  a  hospital  having  facilities  for  120  patients,  and 
completely  staffed  with  doctors  and  nurses.  It  also  contains  the  gas 
'chamber  for  executions.  As  a  part  of  the  prison  facilities  there  is 
an  industrial  building  which  provides  training  and  work  for  inmates, 
i Activities  include  printing,  shoe  repairing,  making  soap,  painting 
and  processing  of  metals. 
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Joel  Lane  House  (Wakefield) 

Wakefield,  the  home  of  Joel  Lane,  was  erected  in  1760  in  the  old 
town  of  Bloomsbury.  This  old  town  was  made  the  county  seat 
of  Wake  County  in  1771.  Wakefield  is  owned  and  preserved  by  the 
Wake  County  Committee  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  Joel  Lane  was 
colonel  of  militia,  and  represented  Wake  County  in  the  Colonial 
assemblies,  State  Congress  and  State  Senate.  He  was  the  owner  of 
the  land  purchased  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  its  State 
Capitol  and  the  land  on  which  most  of  Raleigh  is  built.  The  Joel 
Lane  House  is  located  in  the  700  block  of  West  Hargett  Street. 

Wakestone 

Wakestone  is  the  former  home  of  the  late  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  World  War  I,  and  former  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Mexico.  It  is  located  on  Glenwood  Avenue.  It  was 
purchased  by  the  Masons  and  is  now  used  as  the  home  and  head- 
quarters for  the  Masonic  bodies  in  Raleigh. 


Pullen  Park 


Pullen  Park,  comprising  75  acres  of  lawn,  trees  and  shrubbery, 
is  located  between  Hillsboro  Street  and  Western  Boulevard,  ad- 
joining the  North  Carolina  State  College  campus.  It  contains  a 
beautiful  modern  swimming  pool,  miniature  train  and  merry-go- 
round.  There  is  one  area  set  aside  for  a  small  children's  play- 
ground, another  for  older  children,  and  a  picnic  and  game  area, 
where  mixed  age  groups  can  gather  to  play  and  eat. 

The  State  Library 

The  State  Library  is  located  across  from  the  Capitol  on  Morgan 
Street  in  the  Library  Building.  It  has  about  90,000  volumes.  The 
library  is  open  Monday  through  Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 
and  on  Saturdays  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00  p.m. 

Raleigh  Little  Theatre 

The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  is  located  on  Pogue  Street  near  State 
College.  It  embodies  an  amphitheatre  which  seats  3,000  people 
and  a  little  theatre  building  which  seats  300  people.  The  amphi- 
theatre is  used  during  the  summer  for  vesper  services,  community 
sings,  concerts  and  plays.  The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre  operates  the 
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theatre  building  and  presents  five  plays  during  the  winter  months 
and  three  during  the  summer  months.  The  Raleigh  Little  Theatre 
covers  a  large  area  which  is  beautifully  landscaped. 

Chavis  Park 

Chavis  Park,  one  of  the  finest  Negro  parks  in  the  South,  is  located 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  Raleigh.  It  was  named  for  John 
Chavis,  a  slave  who  was  permitted  to  attend  school  and  later 
became  a  famous  educator. 

William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum 

William  Neal  Reynolds  Coliseum  is  located  on  the  campus  of 
N.  C.  State  College.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  12,500  and  cost 
in  excess  of  $2,000,000.  It  is  used  for  sporting  events,  ice  shows, 
livestock  and  farm-machinery  shows,  conventions  and  many  other 
kinds  of  events  and  entertainment. 

State  Fair  Arena  and  Fair  Grounds 

The  State  Fair  Arena,  located  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Hillsboro  Street  Extension,  U.  S.  No.  1  Highway,  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  is  beautiful  and  is  said  to  be  unlike  any  other  building 
in  the  world.  It  was  designed  by  the  late  Matthew  Nowicki  in 
collaboration  with  W.  H.  Dietrick  of  Raleigh.  It  is  300  feet  in  dia- 
meter, 220  feet  long  and  127  feet  wide,  and  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  9,500.  It  cost  $1,600,000.  It  is  available  for  use  for  livestock  shows 
and  sales,  trade  shows,  rodeos,  circuses,  conventions,  exhibits, 
banquets  and  other  entertainment.  It  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
by  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  engineering  in  1952.  The  building  is  open  every  day  and 
visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  it  and  other  buildings  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds. 

The  Richard  B.  Haywood  House  (Now  Marshall  De 
Lance y  Haywood  House) 

This  house  at  127  E.  Edenton  Street  was  built  in  1854  of  bricks 
made  by  family  slaves  of  Dr.  Richard  Benehan  Haywood,  whose 
descendants  own  and  occupy  it.  The  rectangular  two-story  struc- 
ture has  a  hip-roof,  4  chimneys,  and  a  fine  Doric-columned  porch. 
The  house  was  commandeered  during  the  Federal  occupation  as 
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headquarters  for  Maj.  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  a  classmate  of  Dr. 
Haywood  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  visited  by 
Generals  Sherman  and  Grant. 

The  Treasurer  (John)  Haywood  House 
(Haywood  Hall) 

This  house  at  211  New  Bern  Avenue  was  built  about  1794  for 
John  Haywood,  State  Treasurer.  It  is  owned  and  occupied  by  one 
of  his  descendants,  remaining  much  as  it  was  when  built  and 
containing  many  of  the  original  furnishings.  The  house  has 
Classical  Revival  features  and  trim,  including  the  Doric-entrance 
porch  and  the  dentiled  cornices.  Lafayette  dined  here  in  1825. 
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